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PREFACE 


Perhaps a jostifioatioii may be found foi this addition to the many literary 
histories that abound, in the particular empharis laid on a social babkgroun^ 
Literature is viewed not as a mere academic product, but as one exprearion ot 
the many-sided activities of national growth. An historical sketch of contem¬ 
porary social and political events ia given as pelude to every important period 
in the developmont of English letters, in order that the inter-relation between 
Art and Life may be the more clearly appreciated, while in the more purely 
critical portions the author has id^tempted always to disengage the human 
element in the literary work under discussion. 

His cordial thanks are due to Miss Rose Abrams, L.LA., to Mias Elisabeth H. 
Lee, and to his brother, Charles K Compton-Bickett, for material and valuable 
assistance in various portions of the work. He is under obligation also to Mr. 
John Lawrence Lambe, who kindly read part of the later portion in proof, and 
made some valuable suggestions. He is grateful, espedaUy, to Miss E. H. 
Lee. for having helped him so considerably in the luographical sections and in 
the arduous work of revision. 

Permisnon to make certain quotations has been kindly accorded by the 
following: 

Messrs. Allen & Unwin, for a poem by George Barlow; Messrs. G. Bell & 
Sons, for poems by Michael Field and Coventry Patmore; Messrs. Blackie & 
Son, with Dr. Magnus Maclean, for pennission to quote from Ths LitenUun 
of tha Celt; Messrs. Chappell & Co., with Lady Gilbert, for an extract from 
Patience, by W. S. Gilbert; Messrs. Chatto & Windus, for poems by Robert 
Buchanan, R. H. Home, H. S. Leigh, and J. R. Planch^, also for numerous 
extracts from the works of A. C. Swinburne; Messrs. Constable & Co., for a 
poem translated by Prof. Kuno Meyer in his Ancient Irish Poetry, and with 
Messrs. Scribners' Sons, of New York, for quotations from the writings of 
George Meredith; the Houghton Mifflin Company, for two poems by O. W. 
Holmes; Mr. Herbert Jenkins, for quotations from WiUiam: Morris, by the 
author of this volume; Mr. John Lane, for a poem by Mr. WiUiun Watson; 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., for poems by Jean Ingelow, Andrew Lang, 
quotations from the writings of Dr. Martineau, and, with Messrs. Scribners' 
Sons^ of New York, for a poem ly B. L. Stevenson; Messrs. Macmillan, for 
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many aumplM from the works oi Mr. G. K. Ghestertan, Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
Thomas Huxlsy sod Waltw Pater, also for poems by Mr. Budyard K^qg, 
Looker Lampson. Andrew Lang, OuiMhm Boaeetti, 3. K. Stephen, F. Tennyaon, 
G Tennyami-Tumer, Augusta Webstar, and J. Q. Whittier; Mesara. Methuen 
A Oa, for an extract frmn DitAena, Mr. G. K. Chesterton; to Measra 
Methuen, with Meesn. Bums ft Oates, for quotadons from the Sdeoted Poems 
of Fromms Thompson,; Mr. David Nutt, for a poem Mr. N<»man Gale, also 
for quotations from The {huhnUin, Saga by Mias Eleanor Hull, and from 
their useful pocket edition of Ths MaAinogion: Messrs. Kegan Paul, for a 
poem by Mr. Austin Dobson; Mr. Grant Bichards, for extracts from the poems 
and prose writings of J(dm Davidson; Messrs. George Bobertson ft Co., tat 
a poem by Henry Clarence Kendal; Messrs. Smith, Elder ft Co., for a poem 
fay Dr. Bobert Bridges, and extracts from the works of Bobert Browning; Mr. 
John Todhunter, for his poem Ths BamAss ; Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, for a poem 
fay Mathilde Blind; and the late Lady Leighton-Warren, for two poems by 
Lord de Tabley. 

The author would wish to e xp r es s his gratitude to Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, and to the executors of the late William Morris, A. (X 
Swinburne, and Theodore Watts-Dunton, for their courteq^ in granting a 
ready permtsnon to use freely their respective works; also to Mr. William 
Mer^th for hb interest in the biography of his fother, the late Mr. George 
Meredith, and for kindly placing fresh biographical matter at his disposaL • 

The author regrets if, through inadvertence, any matter has been used in 
thia History without due acknowledgment being made, and wishes to offer 
his sinoere apologies should such an omission be found. 


Si Dararaea Boao, Potxbv, &W 
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PABT I 

KNGUSH UTBRATDSE IN THE KAKING 

CDtxoductioB—Formative influenoM in Engliah Literatare—The Anglo^xon at home—Hitt gUnh Litera¬ 
ture b«/or« and after the Saxon Conquest—Old English Heathen Poetry : its style, its origin, its 
historical value—Characteristics of Anglo-Saxon Poetry and Prose^-Northuiubria and WssMX: as 
inbellsctual oentres—Alfred and his suocesson. 


INTRODDCTION 

** HranoRv’s true object of study,” says Fustel de 
Coulangea, “ is the huznaa mind.” Whatever ob- 
Jeotiona may be urged against this definition, it 
oertainly poaaeasea the ment of empbasixing the 

E ohologioal bond that oonneots history with 
latore. Any account of a nation's march in 
bygone times must reveal to some extent its 
mental characteriatics; just as any leoord of its 
literature must diaolooe some pulsingB of its social 
life. While therefore a hist(»y of Engliah litera¬ 
ture is a history of the inner life, a record of dreams 
and ideals it needs to be linmed on a background 
of its social activities, in order to be clearly seen 
and nicely appraised. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes imoe reminded that 
the human soul was an omnibus in which sit the 
shades of our ancestors. So the first thing to re- 
aognise in dealing with our imaginative li^ is its 
oomplex inqiiration. 

Lmking at the qtlendid fabtio of English 
Literatursk we realise in it a “coat of many 
eolonra ”; for it Is shot with the varying tints 
racial ehaiacteristiaB. To its making have gone 
the pifamaejo fancy of the Celt, the sombre passion 
of tte Teuton, the golden gaiety of France, Scan 
dioavian greys^ Italian purples. Yet for all its 
eompoaite ohaiaoter it is not a thing 61 patohwoiic 
quality, but an harmonious blend, in which one 
element predominates. That element is the Ang^- 
Saxon. 'V^e have only to analyse some passage of 
re p res en tative modem poetry to realise how da^te 
our linguistic debts to France, to Italy, and to 
Q teaoe, the Saxon tongiw is one outstanding 
fsatuie in our sneeoh. 

The first Indwellera of our Islands wen a rode, 
psteWva taoa, that we term PahsoUthio. A da> 


voted geologist, Mr. James Cross, has spent msny 
years searching for evidence of PaUsdhUuc culture 
in the tertiary deposita swept together by the 
Thames near Gravesend. The pieapit river flows 
at least a hundred feet below the depoaita of sib 
and gravel in which Mr. Crose' fine setiea of LfOndoa 
paheohtbs were found. They can be seen at the 
Royal Scottish Mmeum in Edmbuigh. toma¬ 
hawk u the weapon most generaUy met with— 
a flint or stone with a “ butt ” or bniitiag end, a 
cutting edge, a well-marked strengtheniiu r^ and 
a “ tang ” to which the wooden abaft Is bound. 
This was bound to a split stick with a fibre fasten¬ 
ing. With these, hend daggers were f^i^^hsavy 
at the base and sharply pomtsd, with a oarsfuli^ 
hollowed place for the thumb and finger-tipa. 
Strangely enough, aU these palaoliths were fou^ 
within a strictly limited area. AU the evidenoe 
goes to show that the site of the Paleolithic finds 
was a ford by which the primitive J.ondoneia 
orossed the Thames. If men lay there in wait foi 
the game which might come to the ford to drink, 
or the traveller who might be pesaing that way, it 
is easy to see why weapons would be found in the 
river’s silt at tiiat apot and nowhere else. But 
however this may be, there existed the ford over 
the Thames in Palisolithio times. The'dork, curly* 
haired, narrow-headed, dwarfish men who sue* 
Deeded theih, those of the Neolithic age, overran the 
country and possessed it until the Celts ran their 
keels ashore upon the gravels and aamds xA Kant. 
Doubtless, they out their terraced fields, their kmg 
grave bamim, and communal eaith-wotfcs when 
London now stands.^ 

Then came the first Celtic invasion; the Gtiddr^ 
or the Gaels. These men drove the inhabitants to 

* flee the anttiaels ZeRdan U/t of YmkrAat lOimr 
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tba West aod North, bat thoroqgfaly Intenolnglad 
with thfioi, and the Qul penisto to this very day. 

A aooond inroad of Aryan pe^de come in about 
300 B.O., and has been dlatinguiehed trom the first 
by the term Biytiions. Thm invaders did not 
spread so far as the Goels^ settling largely in the 
south-west and west, and becoming known later as 
the Cymri, or, as the English called them, the Welsh. 
Their spirit glows in the magical verse of Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, and the imagmative prose of Synge; it 
animates the fantasies of “ Fiona Madeod,” and 
by its spell George Ma(d>onald achieved his highest 
Aigbta ot romantic beauty. 

Thus Brythoiu, Gaels, and Neolithic were now 
closely intermingled. The Cymri had their own 
literatore—a literature of war songs; serious 
legends with a stern and melancholy note, that 
mingled later with the gay and lively fancy of the 
Norman romancers^ sobering its mercurial gaiety, 
and in the process, taking on itself mure vari^ 
and plastic moods. 

The Roman oooupation of Britain affected our 
literature only in one particular; that is, in the 
indirect religious influence it brought to bear upon 
the inhabitants, first through tho Christiomsod 
Cymri, seoondly through the miasionaiy priests in 
the Mventh oentury. 

Formative Influences in Engfish Literature 

From the foregoing sketch of our Literature^ 
oei^n formative influences will have emerged— 
the Saxon, the Celtic, the Danish, and the Norman. 
It may not be amiss at this point to develop and 
Marify these. 

The Saxon gonioa of tho race voiced itself more 
readily in social and political life than in Lterature. 
It was essentially practical and orderly. Passion 
and imagination were not alien but subordinate 
qualitios here; for tho charactonstics most in¬ 
sistent in tho Saxon were those precisely that mode 
for sound and ollloient national lilo. Patience and 
perseveranoo, tho capacity for obedience, an in- 
stinot tor law and method, the spirit of adventure, 
power of enduranoo, and fidelity to a cause that 
has onoe touched the emotions: qualities such as 
these more easily and more naturally find con¬ 
genial expression in political institutions and social 
initiative. In themselves they prepare the soil for 
great literature rather than dircotly create it. 
They act as fertilisers, giving strength and vitality 
to the vegetation, restraining wild luxuriance, and 
eliminating the weeds. To speak of tho unimagi¬ 
native Saxon, as some CoUio enthusiasts do, is 
absurd. It is not tho quantity but the quality of 
his imagination that differentiates liim from the 
Celt and Norman. His imagination is clear and 
intense, with a certain fierce simplicity and bleak 
directness, whereas the rdtio imagination is iri¬ 
descent a^ exuberant, subtle and pervasive rather 
than simple emd strong, allusive and mystical 
rather than direct and practical. 

As against these diverse types, there is the equally 
distinctive imagination of the Norman, livelier and 
IliiBbler than the other two, lacking the solid 
tsoaoity of the Saxon sod the ironio molancholv 


of the Celt, bat exaeUbag in gaiety, animal spirit*, 
and a logical inventiveness derived from Latin 
souroea. 

In the making of our poetry, the Saxon imagina¬ 
tion isaeen to bwt advantage in aimple love-ballado, 
in verse infused with strong yet tender piety, in 
the spio where its capacity for lucidity and re¬ 
pression is happily marked. 

In the midiing of our prose, its infiuenoe is more 
emphatic, for leasona not hard to understand. Too 
rigid in texture, too prone to economy of effects, 
its inspiration in verse is necessarily draumscribed. 
Simplicity, temperance of expression, clarity, and 
high seriouaness of purpose find happier medium 
in prose; and history, science, and speculative 
thought, owe much to its integrating power. 

Tunung to the infiuenco of the Colt, we realise 
that if tlie Saxon brought intensity, the Celt os 
oerteinly brought variety. To our poetry he gave 
subtle riiados of meaning, delicate nuances of 
humour and pathos, a wealth of rich fancies, like 
the network of tracery that adorns a Gotbio 
cathedral. To our proso the Celt brought the gift 
of satire and ironic introspection, from mordant 
and savage to a mood of elfish mockery; fine 
graces of style ; and to both prose and verse that 
passionate love of Nature and mystical interpreta¬ 
tion of her phenomena, that differs widely from 
the half fearful, if stoical attitude of the Saxon m 
face of tho primal facta of hfe. 

There is a fundamental affinity between the 
Danish and tho Saxon influence. The Dane merely 
repeated m somewhat cruder fashion tho spirit 
of the Anglo-Saxon invaders. Directly, it was a 
negative influcnco on Literature, and lutardcd the 
progress of our tongue for some time; but indirectly 
in the lung run, it welded tho people moie closely 
together, and infused into verso much of that 
compelling attraction for tho sea, that meets us in 
early English Literature. 

Neither the Saxon nor the Celt by himself would 
have made our literature the great heritage it is, 
but in conjunction tho one happily supplemented 
the other; and our greatest poetry and finest prose 
is tliat in which the Celtic and Teutonic elements 
are the most closely intcnninglcd. Where the 
one offered strength, tlio other gave grace. Saxon 
simplicity and orderliness straightened out the 
ebullient extravagances of the Celtic mind; and 
the plostio charms of the latter softened tho stifler 
outlines of tho English genius. Without the 
driving power of tho Saxon, the dreams of the Celt 
would have been like exquisite star dust, drifting 
inefleotually through the literary Armament. 

The Norman influence, though leas insistent 
than the Oltio and Saxon, is more complex. Thera 
was a Celtic element, of course, in the Norman, and 
with this ho mingled something of the Latin South 
and the Noise. 

The Normans were Northmen softened and 
modified by Southern interoourse. It seemed at 
first, after too Conquest, os if the Norman influeuM 
would be toe paramount one, for it started a 
fresh era of literary history wito a suppres¬ 
sion of toe native tongue. The cultured life of 
tho day was ruled by French and Latin models. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON AT HOME 


An age of Latiii writaza was inaugursted. Latin 
of oourae wm no new thing to the English clergy, 
it had been sjpoken and written by them for cen¬ 
turies, but the close oontact with Rome inaugurated 
at the Conquest, extended its dominion to an 
extraordinary extent. French became the lan¬ 
guage of the well-born, and the English vernacular 
WBB deliberately disregarded. 

France at this time was the intellectual centre 
of Weetem Europe. Quick and adaptable in her 
temperament^ she sot ^ pace, and othen followed 
as best they might. France was by no means 
profoundly origii^ her body of literature was 
inferior in quaUty to that of England before the 
Conquest; but she had the gift of purloining the 
ideas of others, and transforming them into an 
especially acceptable form. 

A remarkable illustration of this is furnished by 
the Arthurian Cydo, which was originally Celtic in 
its inspiration, but owing to French redaction and 
elaborations, became one of the most popular of 
European Romances. 

We have sketched the chief formative influences 
in our Literature. At a later date, Italy, Spain, 
and f'ronoe exerted a potent influence upon 
English Letters. Italy in the early Benasconce, 
Spam in the late Renascence, and France during 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen¬ 
turies. There was also, in the late Middle Ages, a 
touch of far Eastern thought, and during the 
Renasoonoe, more than a touch of Greek idealism 
upon our literature. Notwithstanding these many 
influences, the two most considerable are the 
Celtic and the Saxon, that so closely commingled 
at the time of the Conquest as to bo inseparable. 
The greatness of our Literature then is due to these 
two great formative influonoos. 

I. Thb Anglo-Saxon at Home 

When first we catch a glimpse of the Anglo- 
Saxon tnbos they are leading a pastoral life on the 
shores of the Baltio and the North Sea, m a country 
bleak and low-lying. But the atmosphere of repose 
which the word “ pastoral" suggests to most 
people, is not to be found here. Our forefathers 
sha^ the intense restlessness that choractorised 
the Germanic people as a whole. 

Tillers of the soil, and hunters by compulsion, 
they became also by force of circumstance fierce 
■ea-rovers. Inurod by long privation to the terrors 
of the sea, they made lit^ of its dangars, and a 
Roman writer has told us, how that they would 
plunder the western ooasts, sailing down upon them 
in their faigh-prowed warships in the midst of a 
storm so that their victims might be the less 
prepared. Truly enough were they likened to 
no-wolves. 

In sppearance they were big, large-limbed men, 
with Uue-grey eyes and ruddy faces; relentless, 
nvage, and d^ng, yet courageous and faithful to 
’ one another, and among their women folk gentle 
and loyal. Infanticide was not infrequent, for 
valour was prized above all things, and a weakly 
child might survive only to bring shame and dis¬ 
grace upon bis kinsmen. 


Naturally anough, this iognuned passion for 
action e xp r es se d its^ most readily in fighting; 
this was peculiarly attractive, for not only did it 
I»tmda on outlet for tlwir physical energy but it 
afforded also an excellent chance of their gaining 
the Teutonic Paradise of Wolhidla. A courageous 
death on the field of battle opened the entrance to 
those Halls in which a banquet of boor’s flesh and 
ale was for ever being celebrated. 

Moreover, wax held out the prospect of mateiisl 
advantages. Energy does not necessarily imply 
industry ; and the Germans were always ready to 
substitute plunder for labour, whenever it was pos¬ 
sible to do so. Piratical expeditions first iwought 
the Anglo-Saxons into contact with this Island, ^t 
the days were not long enough to satisfy these 
adventurous spirits; therefore, when night fell, 
gambling took the place of fighting as a means of 
varying the ^monotony of existence. According to 
Tacitus, it was “a serious occupation with them 
even when they were sober.” While to such a pitch 
were these games of chance carried that sometimes 
even personal liberty was staked—and lost. No 
catastrophe was more bitter than this, for the 
love of freedom was one of the most marked 
characteristics of the Teutonic races. It was this 
intolerance of constraint which explains why they 
BO long preferred to live in sm^l communities. 
“ They dweU scattered and apart,” writes the 
Romui histcnan, ” just as a spring, meadow, or 
wood has attracted them.” Moreover, even in 
the villa^ itself, the houses were always detached 
from one another. The same spirit ncurs in their 
political institutions. All questions of common 
interest were discussed in the presence of the 
Freemen of the tribe who signified their dissent 
by a murmur, and their approbation by the clashing 
of spears; and it is quite characteristic that—in 
early tunes at any rate—business was delayed, 
perhaps for two or three days, by the casual manner 
in which the people assembled. With this pro* 
nounced individualism it is, therefore, not surpris¬ 
ing to find that the warrior chieftains controlled 
their followers rather by tlic force of example than 
by military discipline. Positive, as well as nega¬ 
tive reasons combined to make this the moat 
cfTective method of control, for the Germans 
possessed a sense of personal loyalty in a marked 
degree. To support and protect a courageous 
leader on the battle-field was with them a point of 
honour; and to survive his death was to incur a 
lifelong disgrace. That this feeling of devotion 
was mutual, is well illustrated by the legend that 
has gathered round the name of the great Ostro¬ 
goth—^Theodoric. It tells us how his enemy Etincn- 
rich having captured severol of his men, demanded 
the entire surrender of Theodoric's kingdom as 
the price of their lives, and how the Ostrogothic 
leader not only consented to, but actually fulfilled 
this cotidition of their safety ; for he says “ Even 
though all the empires of the world were mine, T 
wouM give them away rather than desert my dear 
faithful thanes.” 

Equally pleasing was their attitude towards 
strangeiB. Perhaps no race has ever been more 
nnowned for its hospitality than the Teutonic. 
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**Bwy Gtamiwi,” to quote Tooitiio onoa agaiiif 
"loosivM Ilk giuot with » vell<fiimkhed telde. 
WIm hk luppUflo we onhwieted be who wee but 
now the boat beoomM the guide to further boe< 
pitality, wid without invitatioa toey go to the 
next boiiee.’* Huving washed hk hande and feet 
the goete joined the family board, and using hk 
Oagm inatoii ol a fork, hdped to devour tiM vast 
quantitka of meat which wem always in requisition. 
The meal being brought to a lively, if somewhat 
haaatdoua oonoluaion by the praotioe of throwing 
the bones about the place, the more serious busi> 
ness of the evening began—^namely the drinking. 
Around the blazing fire in the centre of the long 
Hdl our ancestors sat far into the n%ht oonsmning 
ale with which their women folk supplied them; 
and should thk prove of inferior strength the 
feminine brewers suffered aooordin^y, for quality 
as wdl aa quantity was deemed eaaential for these 
convivial gatherings. But though somewhat ex* 
acting in tiik respect the Teutons made ample 
amends by the high esteem in which they held 
their women. 

In Anglo.Baxon times a woman possessed liberties 
which it has taken her oenturies to recover. Not 
only were the rights of property and of taking 
judicial proceedings accorded to her, but she was 
also allowed to attend the meetings of the Town¬ 
ship in whi':Ii local politics were discussed, and, 
on occasions, even the national council of the 
Witanagemoto. 

Mari^ unfaithfulness was both rare and punish¬ 
able ; but though making good husband, the 
Anglo-Saxon by no means favoured absolute 
equality of the sexes. Wfaikt a giii was still a 
** spinster '* she was under paternal authority, and 
marriage merely effected a transfer of masters. 
Should she prove insubordinate, " three blows with 
a broomstick " were considered a wholesome cor* 
rectiva. Yet with all ita limitations the Teutonic 
conception of womanhood was superior, not simply 
to Orimtsl ideas—that would not be saying very 
mnob—bub even to the notions of such a highly 
civilised people ae the ancient Greeks. 

The Qenniuiic people oompared moat favourably 
with the nations of the East in another particular, 
namely, in their capacity tor progresa. 

The Teutons possessed to quite a remarkable 
extent the pow» of adapting themselvaa to atrange 
aunoundings and of aaaimihiting a foreign civilian 
tlon. It k thk aptitude which accounts for the 
absorption of Qothio customs and ideas tiiat trans¬ 
formed Norsemen into Normans with suoh sur¬ 
prising r^iidity. and axploina the opeed with which 
the antogonisms of 1066 ware forgotten In thk 
Island. Of sU racial endowmenta there are perhapa 
none more valuable than thk mental ela^city; 
and it would be diffioult to over-eatimate ita influ- 
anee iqx» the national hktory of the Ang^o-Saaon 
pa< 9 la. 

n. Sbrozm LnxBavDBa Bsroaa not Sazoar 
Cowqtrwr 

Tbm aarikat EngHah Htemtura k unwritten. 16 
eondate a< aongi am lagend a , bwoio andatbxlngin 


ahaiaoter, anng to tba harp by tea minatial and 
glaaBoan, nud faandad down from ona geoaration to 
aneteer. faienta tw^t teeaa taka to tii^ 
childraa, and tea youngar laamed of tee eUar 
ainger. Our Saxon fontethen uoad on alphabot^ 
Juat aa tea Boandinaviana did, but it waa nwd fOa 
inooriptiona and not for dktinotlveily litoraiy pnr- 
pooeo. It aervad to odom * awoid bilt not to 
perpatnato n legend. So It k impnasIMe to aay by 
whom teeaa old atorka and mytea warn originally 
oompoaed, for they coma to ua out of the dim paat, 
with tee aooretiona of yean iqMm them, and with 
the impreoi of many a ainger, each of whom haa 
unoonaoioualy added aomething to tee andent tale. 

It k not untfl much latwr that tbeao old atoriea 
were writtou down{ and the blend of Chiktion 
and Fagan sentiment k due to the Uet that ma^y 
wera first aet down, after the introdnotioo ^ 
Christianity, when tto monk who took teem in 
hand wkhed to infuae religioaa oentiment into the 
rough heathen oaga. 

But if in olden timea the poetry woa unwritten, 
thk woa not because it was lightly esteemed. The 
minstrel waa the preacher and moraUst of heateen 
times. Hk oong stirred men to deeds of oounge 
and endurance, he glorified the heroes of the pai^ 
offered solaoe to the chieftain whose tonunes had 
been marred, and renewed in him frete hope for 
the future. No day wu complete without the 
minstrel’s aid. After tee fighting and hunting, 
when the chieftain and bk followers were refreshing 
their bodies with meat and drink, then come the 
gleonen to minister to their minds; and the songs 
sung then were stored up in the warriors’ memoriea, 
so that in the stress of battle they might shout out 
OB did the Israelitea of old, some snatoh of song 
which would at once inqiire themselvea and con¬ 
found their enemies. 

The minstrri was not the only singer, albeit the 
chief. So far as we nan tell, the most important 
minstrel waa the sc^ lOr shaper of verse. He com¬ 
posed venea aa well as sang them. The aeeondary 
minstrel and the glaeman (or Harper), merely re¬ 
peated them. Hk waa a ksa dignified peat, and 
the very name suggeata that he was not metely a 
ainger but a maker of fun, from pko (A-6.)^fun, 
amusement. In thk personage, therefore, we may 
trace the early jester, who was to take such a 
prominent port in mediaval entertainmenta. In. 
deed, he lasted until Elizabethan timea, and was 
inseparable from the earlier dramas of the age. 

Our Saxon forefathers then, were, in common 
with other nations of the time, a singing folk. Not 
only did the ohieftoin have hk own bard to teeer 
him, but be hinuelf—witness Hrothgar in Stowidf— 
was a singsr. Re oam'ed hk song along with bk 
sword into battk. Hk whek life waa a ehant. 
On hk way to the fight, ploughing throu^ the 
oea-storm, he aai^; ^ter tee strivkgs ware over, 
at the festive boi^ he sang again, mad was aimg 
to. In the moment of victory, he oang exidtantly 
to hk Oods^ tee sky and tee earte, and teek* 
gracious son, the Buxnmer. In the horn of death, 
he uoed hk lost breath to sing a isrewdl to hk 
paopk. 

The oueling saaaons, the attamate 
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sod nighty fed his imagiiwtiain and found exprasucn 
in the many Nature myths that served as his 
early religion. Then, on to these myths became 
grafted stones of tlM great men who had dons 
mighty deeds; sad soon the doings of the hwoes 
beoame one with the doings of the gods. An early 
example of this is found in the poem Biowulf, 
that arose os an oral sago, made up of pagan songs 
celebrating the hero’s prowess, long before it was 
wntten down and Christianised by the monks. 

Ill. Ou> ESOUSB HBA.THI1N POBXSY 
Biowuff 

At the olose of the eighteenth century, this poem 
was found in a manuscript written about a.d. 1000. 
It is essentially a mosaic of pagan talcs, blent with 
a certain basis of historical fact. Possibly, BtewuU 
himself is not an integral part of the old legend, 
which is found associate witli other heroes. About 
the eighth century this mosaic is placed in a 
Christian sotting, with which it harmonises but ill. 
Pagan monsters and biblic^ allusions go oddly 
together. Probably a monk is the writer who dealt 
last with these legends; such an explanation would 
account for the moralising strain that runs through¬ 
out the poem. Beowulf praises God for His gifts 
to m«i. There is much to support the contention 
that this etliioal and religious note is of quite late 
introduction. 

The poem contains over three thousand lines, 
and is supposed to bo the oldest surviving epic of 
the Teuton people, anterior to the Scandinavian 
sagas, and considerably older than the great 
modiicval romances of southern Europe. 

Its importance for us lies in its emphatic in¬ 
dication that our literature is essentially Teutonic 
in origin. 

Ti.e iSfciry.—Bdowulf has been not unfairly do- 
Bcrihed as a knight errant before the days of 
diivalry. He is a mighty warrior of royal Swedish 
blood who has not only fought with man but has 
defied the fiercest storms that have swept over the 
seas, and grappled with the awful sea monsters 
that inhabit their depths. 

To the help of the venerable King Hrothgar he 
oomes, wliose kingdom hos been ravaged by a 
dreadful monster, Grendel by name. B6o\vulf 
meets this monster face to face, and after a terrible 
fight wounds him to the death. But the monster 
has a mother, even more fearsome than he. She 
inhabits the floods, and B6owulf has to descend 
into these ohill and dark waters to find her. The 
conSiot that ensued is more harrowing than the 
other, and is described with Homeric vigour. 
Just when he is about to suerumb to the fury of 
her attack, he comes across a huge sword which 
does the work pretty effectually, and the subse¬ 
quent proceedings interest this lady no more. 
BiiowuU is not allowed to reat long without a 
further display of prowess. But he survives a 
reign of fifty years, well seasoned with valorous 
dei^ before he meets with a dory dragon that has 
been having thincs all its own way. The dragon 
b killed, but not before its venomous poison has 
Infected Biowulf, Knowing tliat hb end hos 


ft 

oome, he speaks to hb frioid with fine stobot 
resignation. 

** 1 have held the people fifty years; there was 
not any king of my ne^hbouis, who dared to gnat 
me with wsnior% to oppress me with tennor. . . . 
I held mine own weU, I eought not treacherous 
malice, nor swore unjustly nuuiy oaths; on 
account of all this, I, sick with mortal wounds, 
may have joy. . . . Now do thou go immediately, 
to behold tlie board under the hoary stone, my dear 
Wijlaf. . . . Now 1 have purchased with my death 
a hoard of treasures; it will not be yet of ad¬ 
vantage at the need of the people. ... I give 
thanks... that 1 might before my dying day obtain 
Biudi for my peoples .. . longer may 1 not here be *' 
(xxxvii., xxxvui.). 

The Literary Style. —The literary method b mao- 
aive and sweepmg rather than eubtle and varied. 
Tlie poem is akin to the old sagas, and like them 
excels in broad efiects, and in impressive directness 
of speech. The crude savagery of the original 
bgends has been transmuted through the various 
minds brought to bear upon the poem, into a fine 
appraisement of Btowulf’s goodness frf heart and 
unselfish devotion to others. He u not merely a 
man of great physical strength; there b a moral 
splendour about his character. Nor b this aide 
ever lost aght of. 

Its Origin. —How was the poem introduced into 
English literature T 

It haa been suggested that the poem b in its 
basis a Bcandina\ian saga. The poem, however, 
though Scandinavian in its setting, contains no 
Scandinavian words or phrases. Earle believes 
that the story of Bdowulf nos a piece of the pre- 
historio folk lore of winch a fresh ^ition was made 
in Merovingian Gaul. From Gaul, the story, 
latinised by some Frankish scholar, passed over 
here and was worked up into the epic. The subject 
b still debated by scholars, by no means in agree¬ 
ment, but this, at any rate, affords one explanation 
to account for inconsisteneies in the poem. 

Ita HxMtorual Value .—The picture of social life 
given us in Beowulf b essentially primitive. To 
fight valorously, to eat cud drink well, to be soothed 
by music after the day’s labour and tlien—to sleep. 

The men described are men of few words; brave 
and loyal where their afiections arc concerned, but 
cruel and imploeablo otherwise. There is no gaiety 
about them. Life to them is a sombre business; 
the melancholy of the North is about them. 

Great emphasis b laid upon the splendour of 
Court life, and for this reason its historical value as 
a picture of aristocratio society in Saxon times has 
been commented on by some of the critics. 

The scenic background u well suited for such 
men. It is bleak and cold, and the rough and 
rugged land is swept by storms. We realise here 
“ the winds that a ould be boa ling at all hours.” 
Whether on sea or land. Nature is alwa^-s in her 
blackest and fiercest moods. There is no senti¬ 
ment, no tenderness, to relieve the gloom. Fierce 
animal spirits dominate. 

But if sombre, there is an austere srandcur about 
the poem, and a fine stoical resignation. 

Tbs scenes and people are Scandinavian, but the 
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am gnatk Tital figure is that of Bfowvdf. He 
•taodi before ns as the eedy English ideal of virile 
oonrage and aobiliiy. What Aohfiks is to the 
Orsek» Romulus to the Roman, Charlemagne to 
the Frenah, Btowulf is to the Englishman. Beside 
him. King Arthur is but a shadowy figure. 

Widaith and Dtar 

Wiiaitk is the earliest of the poems made by our 
foniatliers on the Continent. Widsith is the wide 
wanderer, or far traveller. He tells of his wander¬ 
ings. speaks of the feudal boUs in which he sang, 
and how men loved his song, and gave him gifts; 
so that wherever he went he found a ready welcome. 
He sings of war, and not unfittini^y, for had not 
he himself fought with the Huns. 

At the dose of his poem he pruses his art, inas¬ 
much as it has brought him joy. Adversity he has 
known at limes, but not so grievous that his art 
could find no solace for it. 

Another early poem is Tht ComplattU of Dor. 
Deor also is a minstrot, out he is no wanderer. He 
belongs to the househdd of his chief, and is happy 
in his position until he finds himself supplanted by 
a rival. But the unger bids himself take heart 
end endure his misfortune, and the note of stoical 
resignation is the insistent note. The poem is 
lyrical in form, with a definite refrain, and may be 
called our first English lyrk, 

Deor gives the reverse aide of the picture of the 
gleeman painterl by Widsith. 

The manuscript poem dates from the eleventh 
century, and, like BCowulf, has been Christianised. 
But it IS clearly an old heathm saga, in origin. 

In addition to these wandering songs, ^ere are 
traces of a saga about Finn. King of the North 
Frisians, in the Battle of FinnAvarg, a fragment of 
an old pagan tale about Waldhero of Aoquitoine; 
and some curious verses sung by the Teutonic 
peasant, while he followed his pastoral occupations, 
or sailed on some voyage of adventure. These 
were callod Thr Chartns, and though, like Beowulf, 
they beoarae later infus^ with religious sentiment, 
they are primarily heathen songs, rddressed to the 
Efiements-^ the Valkyrie and to Woden. They 
are ^nuine nature myths, filled with that mingled 
fear and love of the ancient earth that we ted 
among primitive peoples. 

IV. Enolish Lxxbbatckb Ansa vbb Bazov 
Conquest 

(I) The PoOiy 

Hitherto the poetry, though written in the 
English language is not strictly part of the literature 
of EngianA The first native maker of English 
verse is C«dmoh. He was a simple, unlettered 
man, on inmate of Bt. Rilds’s Monastery, near 
Whitby, to whom foU the task of looking after 
the castle. Leaving the feast and the singns, 
because he could not take part, he fell aaleq> among 
the cattle. And while he slept he dreamed that 
one esaia to him and commanded him to sing. 
** Of what am I to sing T ” said Ctsdmon. ** About 


the beginning of created tiunga” He than 
fashioned a song about the Creation, and awakened 
from his diwin. The song he remembered, and 
made many more like it. And after this he baoame 
a monk. The Bible was reed to him because he 
could not read, and he would tom those passages 
that qipealed eqieoially to Him, Into verse. 

These stories in verse—Cesdmon's Parophrau — 
were written ^mut 670, and become very famous. 
Thus did the old paganism merge into the Chriatian 
oentiment of tiie time. Of these poems only a 
fragment has survived, quoted by Bede and carried 
from monastery to monastery. But the influence 
of Ceteion upon his sucoesaors was great. Bo 
we may say of Ctsdmon, that he founded a new 
school of religious poetry, and it is probable that 
his verse served as a model for many subsequent 
writers. 

CYNawour is in the line of succession from 
Cndmoii. It is not improbable that he was the 
author of the C&nsf ; possibly also of tlie Judith ; 
and the Dream of the Rood, He was a Northum¬ 
brian who lived at the close of the eighth century. 
We know little about his outward life, save that 
his youth was happy and irresponsible; and that 
he underwent suddenly a spiritual change, and 
regretted the careless pleasures of his earlier years. 
His view of life finds amplest expression in the 
Chriat. The threefold coming of Christ is dealt 
with, and the last picture is that of tlie final Judg¬ 
ment. He gives a glowing picture of the Christiaa 
who has fought the good fight i 

*' A gladsome host of men; youth without age | 

The glory of the heavenly riiivalry; health without pain 
For righteous workers; and for soula sublime 
Rest without toil; thm is day without dork gloom. 
Ever glorioiialy tnight; Miss without bale; 

Friendship 'twixt Mends forever without feud ; 

Feaoe without enmity for the blest in Heaven. 

In the communion of Saints.” * 

Cynewulv’s Rmoi.EB 
RiddU I 

My robes rest silent when I roam the earth. 

Still, when 1 stay at home, or stir tne waves; 

Anon my pinions poise me up abore 
The high ur o'er the homes of womors. 

Far o’er the folk the cloud-foroe floateth me. 
Mightily whirr my winfis, make melody. 

Sing wondiously, when I, a wanderer, 

Towsh neither world nor wave. 

(if Sweat.} 

Riddle VII 

Lo, the wind wafts aloft these litUe wights 
Over tim mountain brows i full black are they. 
Swart, sable-clad. yet softly voiced in song. 

They wander forth in clouds, and oleorly wail, 

Floot o'er the forest heights, or fly above 
nie city dwdlings of the sons of men. 

Briiold, they name themselves I 

{A Onat.)* 

There is the note of paarion in hia verse, but a 
note also of Joy and confidence alien to the dd 
pagan melancholy. Lika a ixue Boxen he oinga ol 
” the dashing of the oea waves,” and ” the idling 

t Chriat, translated by L Gollancz. 

* Oxford Treaaury of EnaUth Literature, vd. L 
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the waters.’’ aad of “foaming billows’* tbat 
over the earth. 

During the following century the aeattered poems 
t the past were gathered together into coUeotions, 
bd in the tenth oontuiy religious poetry is mingled 
!ith plentaful war songs, such as the Song of 
irunanburyA (937), where the conflict between 
jucon and Dane figures prominently. 

OhancteriAica of Anglo-Saxon Poet^ 

1. It resembles Hebrew poetry, indulging in 
aralldism * and metsphorioal phrases. 

2. In metre it is marked by accent and per- 
Istent alliteration. 

3. Rhyme is absent, and there are no definite 
umber of qrllablea. The metre undergoes a ^od 
lany variations, and responds to the nature of 
30 subject. 

> 4. The poetry was sung, for in early times 

t ietry and music were one and indivisible, and the 
instrel was free to modify the movement of the 
tarse. Any modification introduced was, however, 
iubject to certain rules. There were always four 
accented syllables and throe alliterative ^ilables. 
iCany changes were wrought later in the Middle 
English period through French influenoes, but the 
{kick of alliteration has become an integral part of 
jUl English poetry ; and though no longer a struo* 
lural part of EngUsh prosody, is regaled to-day 
an ornament, not an essential. It has been 
kised with most remarkable effect by Swinburne. 

J 6. There is a prevalence of compound words, by 
Snoans of which the poet sought to condense the 

e ualities of his subject. This charaoteristic also 
as survived. 

j For mstanoe, when Rossetti speaks of “ hoaise- 
[tongued fire,*' or Keats of “ leaden-^ed despair," 
they are using a poetical method derived from our 
earliest verse. 

( 6. The style of this poetxy is, on tne whoie, 
^difluae, though when the writer is greatly moved it 
becomes more simple and direct. And while there 
is force and vigour, and often the austere splendour 
of the Icelandic Saga about the work, there are no 
graces or subtletieB, and the lyric note is extremely 
rare, 

Tlie fonn of poetry chiefly favoured by these 
elder writers is the epic; it suited both their manner 
and matter, and lent itself to the treatmemt of 
heroic deeds. William Moiris* tranidation of the 
Scandinavian Sagos will give the modem reader a 
fair idea of tlio trend and character of this early 
poetry. 

(ii) The Proae 

The prose, unlike the verse, was not used as an 
emotional stimulant; it was for tiie most part 
eduoationaL What Christianity did to inspire the 
maker of verse hae bean seen; it was responsible 
also for the creation of the monk scholar, an in¬ 
dividual who did much to shape the literature of 

* By parallelimH Is meant the repetition of the asms 
elatement or idta in different waysi by allifereSfon the 
npetitimi of the same leittr at Uie banning or in the 
body of different words, in eloae iaxtapoeitiaa to one 
filler. 
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this fmmative period. The first EngHahman to 
become lamous aa a scholar and teacher uas 
AiiSHXUc; he did for the South what at a later 
period Bede did for the North. After a while he 
waa made Abbot of Malmeebuiy, then Bishop of 
Sherborne. He died in 709, after many achieve¬ 
ments both in prose and verse. As was Ae custmn 
of the time he did much of his work in Latin, but 
his English verse was esteemed highly by no less 
an authority thui Alfred himself. He was in¬ 
terested more in music and architeoture, and a 
church at Bradford-on-Avon remains as a memorial 
of his work, white of his skill as a musician and of 
his power to touch the hearts of the common people, 
'tradition ia eloquent. His is the one name of 
significance in the history of Wessex, until the 
time of Alfred, two hundred years later. On the 
whole, the North was far more noted for mtelteotual 
thought and vigour. 

NoBTBCHBBXA as an iNTEUtBCTnAI, Cfhtrb 

The predominance of Northumbria in literaiy 
life was largely due to the activity of Irish mis¬ 
sionaries, cultured and imaginative men, and to the 
greater influx of Roman civilisation into the North. 
The library at York was famous throughout 
Europe. The earlier phase of this intclleetual 
vitality is seen in the religious versS of Cndmon 
and his Buooessors; the later phaae in the Latin 
prose of the monk scholar. 

Of these, the first in importance is Bede. In 
these words did tiie orplion scholar epitomise his 
life at the age of fifty-five: “ I wholly applied 
myself to the study of the Scripture ; and, amidst 
the observance of regular discipline, end the daily 
care of singing in the church, I always took delight 
in learning, teaching, and writing ” He studied 
eagerly every department of human thought-—the 
philosophies, arts, and sciences ; and to his Ecrlen- 
aatieal Hietory we are indebted for our knoatedge 
of the England of his time. He wrote in Latin for 
the most part, but was quick to recognise the 
possibilities of the Saxon tongue, and when dying 
is said to have repeated to himself some of Uieee 
old poems. 

He owed much to the Abbot of bis monsstcry, 
Benedict, a keen and brilliant man. Itede was a 
fine classical scholar, and his writings abound in 
quotations from classical poets. Much of his work 
was of the text-book order, and his reputation as a 
teacher was as considerable as that of his siliolur- 
ship. He had a school at Jarrow. of European 
fame. 

Wessex as an Imtellbctuai. Centoe 

With the coming of the Danes in the tenth 
contuiy the seat of learning passed to Wes^-N. 
The Danirii invasions were catastropliic to tin 
progress of English literature. Attracted by tli> 
wealth of the great mimasteriee, they pIiindi'ro<.t 
and destroyed the finest. Worst of all, tliej 
burned the splendid libraries, until “ there was not 
one house of teaming left from the Fortli to tlin 
Humber." 

Happily a man arose at thia time who rosem <1 
Bagiand from her sotiy plight; and although ti'o 
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Uto to Mve the North, yet Middle end South 
KitgUml were pceeerved from rawege by the valorous 
master mind of Alfred, ** Lord of the harp and 
liberating epear." 

Abmo, grandson of the doughty Egbert, was 
bom at Wantage in Berkshire (84r9), ai^ whilst a 
boy, was taken by his father, Ethelwulf, to Rome. 
Thm, Roman civilisation and eooleaiaatioism im¬ 
pressed him in the most plastic years of his life. 

On his return to England, he became deeply 
interested in the songs of his native land and the 
love of Saxon verse^ and the prowess of bis ancestors 
never left him. 

From the dream of studious youth he was 
roughly awakened by the onslaughts of the Danes, 
and his early years as king wore spent in fighting 
hard against them. Mercia, idready, had been 
ravaged and lost; Wessex itself was in deadly 
peril. Then did he prove that he was a great 
warrior as well as a keen student; that he could 
'light Ukw^ heroes as well as sing about them. 
Th^did he win peace for his people, and having 
won peaoe he sought to nurture their mental life. 
So, after fifteen yean of incessant warfare (c. 886), 
he had made peaoe with the foo and looked around 
to repair something of their wanton work of de¬ 
struction. He founded a monastery at Athelney, 
saw to the education of his nobles, and while seeing 
to the oareful training of the Churchmen, was 
mindful also of the common people. Ho is the 
pioneer of popular education, for it was his wish 
that '* all the youth now in England of free men 
who have the wealth to be able to set themselves 
to it be put to learning whde they are not of use 
for anything else.” 

To effect this he set to work to increase the 
abundance of Enghsh literature, and superintend 
the translation of many Latin books for the benefit 
of the people at large. Ho prepared a handbook 
for the clergy, saw to the translation of much of 
Bede's famous history, and adapted the philosophy 
of Boethius (a Roman patrician of the fifth and 
sixth centuries) for common use. “ He took,” 
said Mr. Frederic Harrison, “ the Meditationa of 
BoUhitu os a standard text-book of moral and 
religious thought, and he uses it as the basis of his 
own musinga upon mcm, the world, and God.” ‘ 

Alfred may be remembered also as the first 


Englishman of letters who was not a (diurclunsn, 
and the first to encourage the making of En g lish 
proee. He wanted to make it loved and known by 
the people at large; and this could not be done 
while it was written in the Latin language favoured 
by the Church, 

During his reign the Anglo-Saxon Chronida 
came into existence; and if not his own srork, it 
probably owed much to his inspiration. This is 
the moat important landmark of Anglo-Saxon 
prose, and continued beyond the Conquest down 
to the death of Stephen. 

No EngLsh king ever did more for his people 
than he. He had a genius for kingship, and never 
abused that endowment. 

This brief record of Alfred’s work may close with 
a passage from BoOhiva ; “ To be brief, I may 
say that it has ever been my desire to live honour¬ 
ably while 1 was alive, and after my death to leave 
to them that sliould come niter me my memory in 
good works.” 

Of Alfred’s greatness, there can be no question, 
but it was a greatness of personality rather than of 
Art. He was not a great poet, or a great proseman 
in the way that ho was a great fighter and organiser. 
None tho less by his zeal and industry he did well 
by English letters. Ho had the rare merit of 
clarity m his wnting, and something of that naive 
charm which is often as delightful to the reader as 
literary skilL 

Alfred’s Sticcessors 

Wessex continued to hold its own in intellec¬ 
tual matters until the coining of the Normans. 
The North never recovered from the ravish of the 
Danes. Among the most notable names are Dun- 
STAN, Abbot of Glastonbury (909-68R), Ethblwold, 
Edoar, and Elfric. Elfrio especi^ly concerned 
himself with the woik of monastio reform. His 
writings wore voluminous, the more important being 
his famous Homihcit —excellnnt exmnple of Saxon 
prose, and some metrical lives of the Saints. 

But the tenth century saw a decline on the whole 
in literary impulse. The infiuon(» of Rome both 
in religion and scholarship, had done much to 
inspire the old Saxon writers. A fresh virile influ¬ 
ence was now wanted. It came with the Norman 
Invasion. 


MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD 
(1068-1400) 

Introdaction—-Mediaeval Scholarsliip and the Latin Writers: Chronicles and Histories. 
INTRODUCTION 

Laiin was the language in which the cultured man 
of Norman times wrote, and French was the 
langnege qmken in polite eooiety. The Saxon 
tongue languished, end there is bttle doubt that 
the Norman Conquest did for a time mihtute 

* Tka Wrttiaffa of King Alfrtd, by Frederic Herrison. 


against the development of our literahm. Many 
Saxons wrote in French, and, with tho exertion 
of the Saxon Chronicle, which went on until IIM, 
the bulk of the prose was written in Latin. English 
prose after the Chron%de practioidly alumlwred 
until its remarkable awakening in ^ sixteenth 
century. 

Yet, after all, the Norman Conquest was not 
the conquest of England by an alien moe. The 
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Korautaa were originally Northmen like the An^> 
Saxons-and Danes, even though southern influences 
had greatly modified their charaotOT and outlook. 
And this affinity was ultimately felt both 
Saxon and Norman. CSonsequently there was a 
real fusion of the two raoes. On the Saxon 
aide we accepted the traditions of France in matt«s 
poetioal. On the Norman side we finally ohoae 
the Saxon tongue in place of the French in whioh 
to expreaa ourselves. 

MEDIEVAL SCHOLARSHIP AlTD THE 
LATIN WRITERS 

Ckbonxclbs and Hutohibs 

Soholcurship even before the Conquest had 
formed many links with the Continent. There was 
an exchange of students between the Univernties 
of Oxford end Paris, Oxford being then in its 
infancy. French and Flemish ecclesiasUos came 
to England, and Englishmen finished their training 
in French or Flemish monasteries. This inter¬ 
course received a powerful impetus with Lanfrano 
as Archbishop of Canterbury. A rich, learned 
ecclesiastical literature in Latin soon arose in 
England. There were many scholars who came to 
hll livings and stations of honour in the newly 
founded monasteries. They were far superior in 
many cases to the English clergy in their knowledge 
of the Latin writers, and in their style. The in¬ 
terests of the clergy were not confin^ to Biblical 
and theological subjects. The monasteries were 
great centres of hospitality and they entertained 
important statesmen and distinguislied travellers. 
The abbots and monks, often scholarly, cultured 
men, took an interest in worldly affairs and in the 
statecraft of their age. Hence it is that the most 
important contribution to hterature made by the 
Latin writers is the series of chronicles in which 
the chief aim of the writers was to give a faithful 
record of contemporary eventa Many of these 
records breathe the charm of a personal narrative, 
and ** though composed in a foreign tongue are 
written from a national point of view." Before 
dealing with the chronideia we may just briefly 
glance at the theological work of Lanfrano and 
Anselm, and other churchmen, which preluded the 
establishment of a more national literature. 

Lanfrano wrote about 1080, a book defending the 
doctrine of transubstuitiation, called the Liber 
ScintiUairvm. 

Anselm, who died in 1100, wrote a number of 
theologiccd tracts and treatises: incaenatione 

VeAir^w Deiu Homot — Db VobintaU —and Db 
toneordib jmtBBcieHlia et preadaBtimUioniB at gratuB 
Dm eum libero mbitrio. 

Osberne of Gloucester (1160) wrote a oom- 
mentary on the Pentateuch a^ the Book of 
Judgea He also translated some LivBB at the 
native Saints from Early Englidi into Latin. 

Robert Pullus who l^ur^ at Oxford, compiled 
a manual of theology entitled XAri SerUBniiarum. 

Other writers who laboured in this field were 
Hugo ot Rouen, who died in 1164—^iMssTtonss fkso- 
togimi Robert de Mehm (d. 1167), whose qpaeu- 


latioru were embodied in his Summa jSsnlenfibnim. 
In addition to these piuely technical theological 
works, there was also a mass of litarature dealing 
with the lives of the Saints, especially Irish and 
Welsh awta—a number of English Saints were 
deposed by the more orthodox Nonnana 
The work of Aired or Altbelied of Rievaulx, is 
distinguished for its spirit of mysticiam. There 
is in it the same note of subjective rdigious'-in- 
tensity that is found later on in the works of 
Ricbi^ RoUa Aired wrote the Speeulvm ehari- 
tattB, the dialogue Db BpirituaU amicitio —^ Rule 
for Nuns— Ltber de inaMutume vndrtaaartm * thirty- 
three homilies —A chronicle of the reign of Stqihen, 
in which he describes the Battle of the Staiidard. 
He died in 1166 and twenty-five years later was 
canonised as a Saint. 


Nor WAS the secular side of knowledge neglected 
by these Latin writers. Adelard of Bath 
studied at Tours and Laon and idterwards lectured 
at Laon, from whence he travelled Eastward, visiting 
Greece and Asia Mmor, possibly even penetrating to 
Bagdad. On his return home, by his lectures and 
translations of mathematical and astronomicsl 
works be rendered the more advanced learning of 
the Arabs accessible to the West. Adolard had 
a passionate love of scientific knowledge and 
claimed the rights of reason as opposed to blind 
faith m authonty. In his Qumsfiomes noluralu 
he discusses with his nephew, who represents 
Western learning, having been trained at Laon, 
sixty-seven questions or proUems in physical 
science. Adelard gives rolutions according to 
the knowledge he has gained in the East, the 
nephew answering them according to the wisdom 
of the West. Adelard also wrote a treatise on 
the Abacus and the Astrolabe ,• he translated an 
Arabic work on astronomy, and introduced into 
England the first translation of Euobd; the latter 
remained a text book for generationa His treatka 
Db eodem et divarso (the same and different) pub¬ 
lished before 1116, consista ot a dialogue between 
Philosophy (Love of Wisdom) and Philoooamia 
(Love of the World). These under tlie guise of two 
women, appeared to him w'hm he was a student 
on the banka of the Loire. They dilute as to 
which of them shall have most claim on hia affec¬ 
tion. He finally chooses Philosophy. The treatise 
is an allegorical expression of bis passion for 
learning. 

In 1140 Robert de Retines, an Anglo-Norman, 
and his friend Dalmation Hermann went to Evora 
in Spun in order to study under Arab teachers. 
During this petied Robert at the desire of Peter 
the Vener^le, Abbot of Ouny, produced a transla¬ 
tion of the Koran. 

Alexander Neokham (1167-1217), who was bom 
and educated at Bt. Albans, afterwards taught at 
PoriSb wrote a Treatise on Sdenoe, in Latin degiao 
verse in whioh be deals with Creation, the els- 
mento—^fire, water, air—and the "oeven arts,’’ a 
number ot other prooe works and a oommentary 
on Aristotle. 

A number ot Latin poems also belong to this 
period. Reginald ot Cantwbury (e. 1120), wrote a 
long poem on the legend of Btk Malohuib * poem 

la 
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rendered eomowhnt tedious by its rhymed hem- 
meton. He is, however, the suthor of s charming 
song of praise to his home in Southern France— 
Fsgia. 

Laurenoo of Durham in the middlo of the twelfth 
century in his HypogniMicon, tells the Bible 
History in Latin verse. His ConmAationt pro 
morte omtet, modelled on Boethius, combines prose 
and rhythm in an artistic manner. Henry of 
Huntin^on, better known as an historian, ^so 
distinguished himself in various forms of Latin 
verse. 

The historical writers are, however, by far the 
moot important both in bulk and oonsequeneo. 
Many causes contributed to the outburst of historic 
writing which occurs at this time. Under Henry I, 
England and Normandy were united ai)d England 
assumed the domiruunt position. The Normans 
who settled in Ei^land adopted it as thw country, 
hence the national character of works written by 
Anglo-Normaiu in an alien tongue. The Crusades 
moreover wore exercising the same sort of stimulus 
as that afforded in later time by the Discovery of 
the New World. Men’s minds were enlarged hy 
new geogr^hicol knowledge, by the interchange of 
stories and romances. The “ wonder ” of the 
East gave to tlie more prosaic Western mind an 
element of magic to ponder over. 

The Chroniciets, however, were for the most 
part sober-minded historians (Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth forms a notable exception), who desired to 
set down the truth as they knew it. For the 
earlier part of their Chronicles they incorporated 
the work of previous writers, but in their con¬ 
temporary records they write of things they have 
seen or beard related, and in many instances they 
have been in personal contact with the warriors 
and statesmen; they have Handled the documents 
they describe, hence the value of their records. 
From Bede onwards, the monasteries hod maintained 
a tradition of Chronicle-writing. Many of the mon- 
asteriee hod rooms set apart for the writing and 
copying of old bocks. 

Two chief schools arose, one in the north—the 
Northumbrian; and one in the south, at 8t. Albans. 
The former has been characterised as “ the moat 
ancient, the most fertile, longest-lived and most 
widely spread.” 

The first writer of this school to merit mention 
is Simeon, precentor of Durham. Simeon’s work 
is based on Bede up till the ninth oentury, when he 
follows a Northumbrian Chronicle that has been 
lost, and is now known to us only through Simeon’s 
Chronicle. He then fallows Florence of Worcester 
from 1121-9. The latter part of the work is the 
writer’s own contribution. This may bo cited as 
an example of the method adopted by the majority 
of the ChronidersL This work of Simeon’s attained 
higli repute and was eonUnued down to the reign 
of King Stqihen by two Priors of Hexham, the 
alder of whom, Richard, wrote an account of the 
aets of Stephen and the Battle of the Standard 

William of Newburgh (1136-1208?), who has 
hasD styled ” the tathar of historioal criticism ” 
wookl Ernest eartotnly have been involved in a 
UM oolloa hod ha liv^ in thaas days. His ooute- 


ness led him to describe QeoEfrqr of MonmouUi’i 
work os “ a tissue of lies ” I William limits himad 
to dealing with the events of his own times. B< 
declares “ that in our oan times such great sni 
memorable events have happened that the negli 
genoe of modems would justly be reprehendsc 
should they fail to hand them to eternal memory 
in literary monuments.” 

Roger of Hoveden, who also belongs to tin 
Northern school, wrote a history of several oen 
turies compiled from various sources. 

SotUhem School .—Florence of Worcester woe i 
brother of the monaatery of Worcester, and i 
notable for having produced the first attempt a 
Universal History in his Chronicon ex Chronicie 
Deginning with the Creation of the World, he con 
tinues his account to 1082, with the help of thi 
uuiverbal chronicle of Marianus Scotu^ and fo: 
the latter part be uses the EngUsh Atmalt o/ Wor 
center. Florence is little more than a compiler 
although occasionally the references to his own time 
are useful. 

Eadmer, a Benedictine monk of Canterbuiy, i 
follower and intimate friend of Anselm, wrote ii 
SIX books, a history of his own times down to 1122 
entitled Htaiona Novorum in Anglia. Whilst eon 
ceming himself mainly with ecclesiastical matteni 
and aiming chiefly at giving an account of thi 
Investiture Dispute of Anselm with William I! 
and Henry, he includes matters which led up U 
the quarrel as well as those that followed am 
incidentally throws much light on social am 
political matters. His work is distinguished b; 
its design and sense of proportion. Eadmer ala 
wrote a life of Anselm which is the best authont; 
on the subject. 

Ordencus Vitalis was the son of a married pries 
who came over to England from Orleans with Boge 
de Montgomciy, and settled at Atchom, near Shrews 
bury. When Ordericus was ten years of age hi 
mother died, and his father retii^ into a Bene 
diotine monastery which had been founded b; 
Roger. A year later Ordericus was sent to i 
monastery at Ouche, afterwards known aa th 
Abbey St. Evroult. Thera in his twelfth year h 
received the tonsure and his name was changed t 
Vitalis. He spent the rest of his life at the Abbe; 
St. Evroult, which possessed a magnificent librar}! 
His Hiatoria Ecdeaiaattca, a work that occupiei 
many years of his life, is more ombitiotu in scop 
than that of Eadmer. The hiatocy fills thirteei 
books; the first two books are compilations froc 
Church History and deal with the period oxtendini 
from the birth of Christ down to 8S5. They ala 
oontun a list of the popes till 1142. The next fou 
books concern the foundation of the monesterie 
in Normandy and in particidar the history of SI 
Evroult. Tto latter part consists of the Histor; 
of the Norman Wars, and of the Church down t 
the Conquest. Eadmer is essentially a chronicle 
ud not an historian; but his work is ” a rich min 
of material.” He abounds in valuable saggestions 
he inserted many genuine copies cl lettMS aiM 
^itaph% and he is on the whole on Jmportan 
anthority. 

WiLuax or MamnsnuitY (c. lOOS-c. 1142] 
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Oompand with Kadnwr and Oxdarieaa, WiOiain ia • 
CTStar hiatoriaa than aither. Milton aaid of him, 
“ Both for atyle and judgment, William ia by far 
tha beat writer of alL” Willi^’a great jn/^>ii«r 
wai Bede, and be deairaa to follow him and tell the 
hiatory of En g land artiatioally, and oritioally, and 
eqieoiaJily to in the period ooourring between the 
anoieat and modem hiatoiy. Willira’a woric ia 
In two parte; a Hiakury of tke Kioga of Ef^fiand 
(449-llf7), and the fitaforie Novalla or Modem 
Biatory (lUS). The aeoond part waa written to 
pleaae hie patron Robert of Glouoeetw, and givea 
a deaoription of the atniggfo between Stephen and 
the Empreaa H^ilda. William’a other worka 
were a Hiatory of Ofoatonbuiy, and a Life of St, 
Walfataa. A man of aound Judgment, William 
haa aho the artiat'a inatinot for aalient and aigni* 
Baaat featarea. A lover of booka and a oonaider- 
able traveller, hia eager inquiring qpirit earned 
him beyond the preju^oea and narrow atandax^ 
of the oloiater. Hia fondnem for anocdotea leada 
him to include in hia writinga many errora and 
fablea, but be ia able to inveat hia deteila with 
imaginative intereat and hk writinga have there* 
fore a value e^Moially to the atudent ^ early Englidi 
Hiatory. 

Aa a hiatorian, Henry of Huntingdon doea not 
ooeupy auoh an important place aa William of 
Mahneabuiy. Henry waa a aeoular cleric, and lived 
under the patronage of Robert Bloet, Biabop of 
Tcnnoln, and afterwarda under hia aucceaaor 
Alexander of Bloia By command of Alexander 
he wrote hia Hiatory of Uta Bngliah, which he ex¬ 
tended to the year 1164. In the earlier portion he 
drawa from Bede and the Engliah Anni^ but be 
alao borrowa from oral traction and popular 
poetry. He givea from the Annala a metrical 
veraion of the Battle of Brunanburgh, Henry haa 
been atyled “a facile writer but a perfunctory 
hiatorian.'' 

“He waa ambitioua but not laborious, literary 
but not exact, intelligent but not penetrating, be 
formed large projecta but waa too indolent to 
exerciae tbm aatiriactorily.'' * 

Da eontemptu Mundi, hia laat work, addxeaaed to 
the friend to whom he had dedicated his youthful 
veraea—*' A youth to a youth I dedicated juveni- 
litka; an old man to an old man I destine now the 
thoughts of age.'' 

The Life of Thamaa A Beckti, written by William 
Fita-Stephen, himself a Londoner, and a witnem 
of Beok^'a death, contains some interesting re- 
farancea to the social life of the times. He testifies 
alao to the popularity of the Miro/da. 

Benedict of Peterborough. Benedict's name 
has been aaaodated with toe moat authorit^ve 
Ohroniole of the reign of Heiuy II (begun 1172), 
but all that can be stated wito any certainty is 
that the MB. waa transcribed by his order. Bene^ot 
wrote the Paastbn and Jftracba of Bnkel. 

Ralph of Dlceto occupied an important position, 
being Archdeacon of Middlesex, and from 1180-1202 
ha was Dean of Bt. Paul’a Ralph waa eonae- 
gnantiy brought la oontaot with many of the public 
man <rf the day. His Jmogtnea Hi^oriamm is 
> T. Arnold, Preface lo Me Bella Sariaa, 
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therafon of interest from toia point of view. Ralph 
waa a ahrawd judge of ohanietar, and endaavonia 
to analvaa the motivaa and underlying eausm of 
events. 

Qervaaa of Canterbury may be menUoned aa a 
writer who perpetuates the Brutus logend ia hia 
Qaata Begum. 

The Chromide at Jooelin of Brokelcmd, monk of 
St. Edmundabuty, afftmls a pictum of monastie 
and social Ufa of tte twolfto century. 

Qiraldua Cambrenaie (Gerald de Barri) (lldS 1- 
1220 t), area bom in Walm of Norman parents^ 
and waa diatinguiBhed throughout his Ufa for hia 
paarionate love for his country. A achidar trained 
in Paris and an eminent churchman, be was twice 
elected by toe chapter to the Biohofoio of Bt. 
David's, but was kept out by the oppoaition of the 
king. A quick obeerver of men, wito a ready 
fao^ty for all kinds of curious knowledgSb al wbioh 
be hoe left a record in bis TopograjAia fiAonrico, 
an account of a tour in Ireland, which he un der - 
took with Prince John, and in Ilinerarium CmaAriaa. 
He alao wrote an autobiography. 

Walter Map (Mapes), was boro on toe bordeia of 
Wales in 1143. Map studied at the UnivetBity of 
Paris. An amusing sketch of the Univeieity at this 
time is given in Wireker'e SrutuBua, or Speeubm 
Stvltorum (Mirror of Fools), a aatiri^ poem con- 
aiating of 3800 lines of Latin elegiac verse. 

Map come to England in attendance on King 
Henry II. He hdd many offices at various thnaa, 
being a judge, chaplain to the king; he also rq>r»- 
eented Henry at the court of Louis YII. Be 
become a canon of Bt. Paul’a, Preoentmr of Lincoln 
and finally Archdeacon of Oxford. His Da Nvgia 
Curialium (Of (Tourtiera' Ttiflm), the title of whidi 
he borrowed from his leamed oontemporary John 
of Salisbury, Bishop of Chartres (1176), who pn^ 
duoed a work entitled Ptlycratieua, or On tka 
Triflea of Courtiara and Traeta of tka PkOoaopkera 
(1166-8). Map gave the title to hia oommonploee 
book, a medley of curious information and witty 
anecdotes. He gives an account of toe varioua 
heretical eects of the twelfth century, together with 
reflections on the Norman kings and enmpt 
opiniona His work might well be styled, ToUa 
Talk at the Court of Henry II. 

Matthew Paris (e. 119^1260), the greateai of 
all toe meduBval historians, was a Benadiotina 
monk of Bt. Alban's Abbey (1217). Them arcoa 
at toia Abbey an influentld ocbobl of historical 
writers. St. Alban's Abbey was the bhkf oentrc of 
monastie culture in the tenth oentniy. It p oBeeae t d 
many advantages, it stood on the main rood 
(Watling Btieeth and waa thereforc in constan t 
interoouroe with important men of the day, ainee 
toe moaaateriea entortoined traveUeia of every 
degree. Moreover the writing of hiatory had bean 
comfiilly organked under Abl^ Bfanpaan (d. 1182), 
who eetabOahed a regular offioe of “hktoiio- 
gnpher." Roger of Wendover was tbe Brat oeen- 
pant of the ofltoe and Matthew Park sucoeeded 
to the poet on the death of Roger in 1286. He 
revised and continued the Fforea Htkonarvm of 
Roger in hk Hiatoria Mofor, a work that ghrea a 
comprc h eiMive and wonderfully akillal anrvey el 
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Ri^ImIi ami Continental hiatory down to 1259. 
In 1248 Matthew accepted the invitation of Hacon, 
King of Norway, to undertake a miseion of reform 
to ^e monks of Holm. He was absent eighteen 
months. On his return he enjoyed the favour 
and intimacy of Henry HI. who gave him informa* 
tion concerning matters of state which form a 
valuable element in his history. He also gave 
him a seat near the throne during the Feast of 
Edward the Confessor in 1247, in order that the 
event might be accurately recorded. Matthew 
was a man of wide sympathies, scholar, courtier, 
monk and man of the world, and in addition a bom 
historian. He took much trouble to verify his 
facta and obtained information from many sources. 
He had numerous correspondents both at home 
and abroad. It has been said his work reads like 
a *' stately journal of European events." He is at 
times an outspoken critic, not afraid to rebuke 
the king or denounce the rapacity of the nobles. 


Matthew stands at the head of the historians of 
Henry’s day, and after his death the art of the 
historian entered on a period of decline. The 
literary distinction which marked the writers of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, wac. not con¬ 
tinued in their successors. 

Henry of Brocton (d. 1268) wrote a treatise on 
the laws of England. In addition to his legal 
work he left a note-book containing two thousand 
oases taken from the Plea Rolls of his time with 
comments *' which probably came from Bracton's 
hand and head." Braoton was not first in the 
field, for Ralph Glanville, who is said to have lent 
Richard I £16,000 for the Crusades, and to have 
been killed at the Siege of Acre in 1100, wrote a 
Treaitte on the Lawa and Cuatoma of England. 
The difference between them is that whereas 
Glanville regarded his subject from the practical 
point of view, Bracton treated it from the stuid- 
point of the theorist. 


CELTIC LITERATURE 

The Ooidels ; The Beginnings of Celtic Literature—Introduction of Christianity—Mythological, Heroic, 
Feniau, or Ossianic Cycles—Early Christian Literature—The Brythons ; The Mabinogion. 


THE OOIDELS 

Thb connection between the Goidels (Irish Celts) 
and the Brythons, has been the subject of much 
discussion: one theory woidd suggest that the 
Goidels were the first immigrants from the Con¬ 
tinent ; they were followed by the Brythons, who 
gradually drove the Goidels into Ireland, those 
left behind being absorbed into the Biytbomc race. 
These transmitted their legends to their adopted 
race, hence the similanty of Welsh and Irish l^ends; 
and although they were afterwards developed along 
independent lines, yet the substratum enables us to 
detect their essential identity. 

Another theory maintains that the Goidels 
invaded Ireland and that the Welsh borrowed the 
stories from the conquerors. 

A third theory, that perhaps presents fewer 
difficulties, would account for the community of 
ideas by supposing the stones to rest upon a 
mythological basis common to the Aryan family 
that have been developed along different lines by 
Goidel and Brython. 

The Irish did not come under Roman influence 
until some two or three centuries after it had 
affected Wales, consequently, the early written 
literature of Ireland represents a more orch^ 
representation of Celtic antiquity than even the 
Welsh. The foot that the Irish h^ no common foe 
to strive against resulted in the retention of the 
tribal divisions, and the glorification of the tribal 
hero and freebootw rather than the national hero. 

Tkb BBannoHos or Cbltio LirEmaTURB 

Till very recent times the wealth and extent of 
Irish litmiture had been very vaguely realised. 
Its very ezistmoe was deoM by many who. 


ignorant of the language and prejudiced by political 
feeling, would not allow any good tiling to be 
enshrined in Gaelic. The great Celtic revival 
stimulated and inspired by the publication of 
Maepherson’s psoudo-Ossian in 1762-3, led to the 
recovery and investigation of many ancient MSS. 
Although much had already perished, enough 
remains to show the universal love of literature 
among the Irish people and the wide distribution 
of traditional songs and sagas. The studies of Euro¬ 
pean scholars—Stokes, Windisch, Zimmer, Zeuss, 
Jubamville, as well as those of Irish scholars* 
O’Curry, Dr. Hyde; and Miss Eleanor Hull in 
England—have served to estabheli the close 
affinity of Celtic literature with Greek and the 
parent Aryan. 

The dawn of Irish literature is veiled in the mists 
of antiquity; it probably arose in a period anterior 
to the Bardic schools of the Druids. The Bardic 
schools collected and handed on the oral rare 
traditions and were the means also of their diffusion 
throughout Ireland. Cusar ^oks of the numbers 
who frequented these schools. 

The training of a bard was an arduous one. It 
took from nine to twelve years to learn the 360 
stories (250 greater and 100 lesser) with which 
the ollamh {o&iv) had to be acquaint^, and a man 
might spend twenty years ere he became proficient 
in his art and attained the highest dignity accorded 
to the bard. These stories might not be committed 
to writing, although it is not supposed that the 
bards actually memorised them in their entirety. 
Th^ learned the sequence of the tale, and by long 
practice were able to give it poetic form, elaborating 
the incidents as the individual fancy of the reciter 
inclined him. In course of time this led to diver¬ 
gencies, and different versions of the same story 
beoame eutrent. The Ogam, a runic alphab^ 
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(h«t nas been found insoribed on wood and atone 
of which there are about three hundred known— 
two hundred being discovered in the south-west 
of Ireland—waa possibly also used by the bards 
to assist them in memorising their tales. The 
Dialogue of the Two Sagea tells tiiat Diarmuid mac 
Fergus ordered the words of Caoiltd and Ossian to 
be inscribed on “ the headless staffs of poets.” 

These square staffs carried by the poets, upon 
which they scratched or cut Ogam characters, 
O’Curry supposed to have been in the nature of a 
fan that would close up. Upon these they could 
carry the history and genealogy of a race, and the 
framework of their narratives. 

The purely native scliools of the Brehons and 
the Bards continued to flourish aide b;|( side with 
the monastic schools. 

The most ancient poem in Ireland is attributed 
to a Milesian, Ainergin, brother of Eber; and is 
perhaps the oldest surviving poem in any vernacular 
of any country in Europe with the exception of 
Greece. 

One of the oldest prose treatises in Irish is the 
Instructions to a Prince, ascribed to King Cormac, 
and written in the form of a dialogue between 
Cormac and his son Cairbr4, 

These Instructions are interesting as containing 
an account of pagan ethics. The language is so 
ancient as to have i-equired considerable glossmg 
in the Book of BaUymote. 

The Intaoductiok of CRRiRnAmry 

With the conversion of Ireland to Christianity 
came the introduction of the I.4itin alphabet 
and Latin literature, and the establishment of 
monastic schools. These soon became famous. 
In A.u. 604, during a time of plague, numerous 
Anglo-Saxons who fled to Ireland were, according 
to Bede, given food, instruction uid books to read, 
thus showing the extent to which books had already 
multiplied. 

Great numbers of foreigners—Gauls, Teutons, 
Swiss, Italians—crowded to these schools in which 
a wonderful standard of scholarship was niaintait,ed. 
Greek, Hebrew, and Latin were taught in addition 
to grammar, philosophy, theology, &c. Moreover, 
this instruction was given to the foreign students 
through the native language. A number of the 
very oldest Irish texts are contained in the glosses 
to be found written in the margins or between the 
lines of a Latin Commentary on the Psalms, and a 
Latin Sermon written in the eighth century, 
now in the libraries of Milan and Cambray. The 
margin of the MS. of St. Prisoan of St. Gall in the 
Milan Codex, contains these little Gaelic poems: 

” A grove surrounds me, 

The swift lay of the blwdrbird makes musio to me, 

I will not hide it. 

Over my much-lined little book 

The song of the bird makes music to me.'* 


** Wild blows the wind to-night. 

The wliite harvest billows rage, 

^e bold warriors from Norway 
Fear not the path of a clear sea.” > 

* The Literature of the Celt, by Magnus Ma c lean 
(Blaokie). 
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The variety of aubjeote dealt with in the Monastic 
schools has already been mentioned, and a further 
instance of this is to be found in a treatise on 
Gaelic Grammar, the first four boohs of which are 
assigned to Cennfaeladh, the poet (678), the others 
to prehistoric, myttuc^ people, one of whom, 
Genniua Faisaid, composed the Gaelic tongue out 
of seventy-two languages, and whose son Nial is 
said to have visited E^pt to teach the language 
after the confusion of BaM I 

The Continental glosses proved of the greatest 
value to ZeusB who by means of them was enabled 
to estabhsh the connection of the Cdtio language 
with the Aryan. 

The real spirit of Celtic literature is to be found 
in the sagas. These contain the story of the growth 
of the race, the history of the tribe and family, the 
Celtic mythology—“ the very essence of the national 
life of Erin ” is embodied in them. There is httle 
need to emphasize the considerable quantity of this 
literature that has survived in spite of the ravages 
of Dane, Norman, and English. O’Curry has 
estimated that sufficient remains to fill something 
like twelve thousand of the large pages of the Four 
Maatera I 

Three cycles occupy a prominent position, since 
a greater number of stones have gathered round 
them and a larger number preserved than is the 
case with the Tvatnal and the Boru, or Conatri the 
Qreat (cycles which have only one or two stories 
belonging to them). These are the Mythologtcal 
Cycle, concerning the Tuatha de Danarm and the 
Milesians ; the Herotc or Red Branch Cycle (Cuchu* 
lam), and the Cycle of Film mac Cumhail, Ossian, 
and the High Kings of Ireland—tins latter being 
generally known os the Fenian or Oaaianic. 

These cycles are contained in four ancient MSS.: 

1 The Book of the Dun Cow {Leabhar no h' Vtdhre), 
so called after the original text of which this is 
a copy, transcribed about 1100. St. Ciaran wTOte 
down, from the dictation of Fergus, the tale of the 
Tain Bo ChuailgnA in a book mode from the hide 
of a favourite cow (called from its colour “ dun ”). 

2. The Book of Leinster, transcribed by 
Finn mao Gorman, Bishop of Kildare, from other 
books, about 1150. This contains the famous hst 
of one hundred and eighty-seven romances required 
of the bard: Deetructioru of Fortified Plaeea, Cow 
Spoils (cattle-raiding expeditions), CourtahifMi or 
Woomga, Battlre, Cave Stones, Namgationa, Tragical 
Deaths, Feasts, Sieges, Adventurea, Elopementa, 
Slaughtera, Water-eruptwna. Expeditions, Progreaaea, 
and Vtsiona. “ He is no poet,” says the Book of 
Leinster, ” who does not synchronise and har¬ 
monise all the stories.” 

3. The Book of BaUymote, dating from the end 
of the fourteenth century. 

4. The Book of Lumore, compiled m the early 
years of the sixteenth century, which is specially 
important for the Ooaianic cydes. 

The Mythoixigicai. Creut 

This cycle of mythological tales is exmoemed with 
the people who. in dimly remote times, were sup- 
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poMd to have fint ooloniaed ErhL An atmoqphera 
uf vaguenew and unreality surrounds these stories, 
but they are of oonaiderable value to the student 
for the light which they throw upon the early 
religious ideas of the peopb. Most of these stones 
ate found only in brief digests which have been 
preserved in the Leabhar Oabhala, or The Book of 
the takings and holdings of Ireland, large portions 
of rriiioh exist in the Books of Leinster and Bally* 
mote. The latter were rewritten by Miohad 
O’Clery in 1630, who collected all the material 
he oould find from the most ancient sources acces¬ 
sible to him. 

The chief sagas belonging to this <^cle are Tha 
Pint Battle of Moytwa, TAe Second Battle of May- 
(UTS, The Death of the Children of Tutreann, The 
ProgresB of Partholau to Erin, The Progreee of Nemed 
to Erin, The Progreaa of the Firbolg, The Pngreaa of 
tiu Tuatha de Danann, &o. 

We are told in the early history of Ireland how 
Partholan made a settlement. In course of time 
he and his people died of plague. After this the 
Memedians or people of Nemed peopled the island; 
these were followed by the Firbolgs, Tuatha de 
Danann, and last of all by the MilesianB—^thus 
bringing the record down to the Christian era. 
The Milesians are the ancestors of the modem 
Gaels. 

On the arrival of the Milesians from Spain to 
Tara, they were met by the three kings and queens 
of the Tuatha. They complained that they were 
not ready for the battle. Their coming being a 
surprise visit, they entreated the Milesians to re¬ 
embark upon their ships and retire for “ nine 
waves’* on the sea. This they did, bub on turning 
about, Ireland was not to be seen I The Tuatha 
de Danann by their enchantments had made the 
island “ as small as a pig’s back,” and at the same 
time raind a violent storm. Many of the Milesian 
ships were wrecked and were only saved by the 
prayers of their leader, a Druid, addressed to the 
Tuatha. The storm ceased and they were able to 
land in peace. After a number of battles the 
Tuatha retired to the country of the Sidh, the fairy 
mound.dwellers. 

There are many characteristics in these stories 
which point to a mythological otipn. The Tuatha 
de Danann are the pagan gods of the Gaelic people, 
or personifications of the forces of nature; the 
Formorians, the bad spirits. 

The mythological character of this cycle may be 
gathered from the story of the Dagda, at one time 
supposed to be King of the de Dmianns, who is 
certainly more mythological than dignified. 


Ths Hbboio ob Ban Bbsmoh Cvoxa 

This cycle deals with the Milesians during a 
certain period, and the stories open to us a window 
into the past, for in spite of a certain wildness and 
riotous imagination, there is a considerable amount 
of general local history to be gleaned from this 
Ultonian saga. Light is thrown on the maimers 
and customs of the people, and the stories exhibit 
the peculisr literacy quidities of the Odt that ace w 


difficult to define—the keen peroqition, the wealth ' 
of pictorial detail, the wonderfid powers of de¬ 
scription, and the Celtic love of colour. 

The heroic cycle is sometimes known as the 
ultonian, since it deals mainly with the heroes of 
the northern province of Ulster—Cuchrdain, Conor 
mao Nessa, Fergus mao Boy, Naoise and Drirdre, 
M6ve and Conall Ceamaoh. 

A number of atories oonoem the birth, youthful 
exploits, and heroic prowess of CuchuUn, “ the 
mistiest hero of the Beots,^ by Lugaid son of 
Three Hounds, King of Munster, and by Ere, King 
of Tara, son of Carbre Nia Far, and by the three 
sons of Calatin of Coimaught. Seven yean was bis 
age when he assumed arms, aeventeen was his 
age when he followed the driving of the kine of 
Cualgne but twenty-seven yean was his age when 
he died.”* 

It is impossible to deal at any length with the 
numerous stories surrounding this “ Ir^ AefatUer.” 
One of the longest and greatest in the cycle is the 
famous Td^n B6 Chuaxlgnt, or The Cattle Baid of 
Cooley, in which Cuchulain guards the Marches of 
Ulster, and holds at bay, single-handed, the whole 
forces of Ireland. 

The T&in opens with a convenarion between 
M6ve, Queen of Connacht, and her husband OilioD, 
in which the question arises as to which of them is 
the richer. The argument becomes so heated that 
it is at last decided to bring their goods together and 
actually oompeue them. 

Accordingly they colleet their worldly wealth 
and find them equal in value, except for a great 
bull, " the white-homed,” that was calved by one 
of Move's cows. This bull, considering it disgrace¬ 
ful to be under the rule of a woman, had gone over 
to Oilioll’s herd. M4ve has nothing to compare 
with this bidl, “ and because she had not a buU of 
his size, it was as though she owned no peimyworth 
of stock.” She discovers there is a similar bull in 
the district of Chuailgne, in Louth, known as the 
Dun Bull of Chuailgne, belonging to a chieftain 
named Dar6. 

M4ve sends an embassy to Daid offering to pur¬ 
chase the buU. This would have been successful 
had not one of the men drank too freely, and 
boasted that had the bull not been pven it would 
have been taken. Dar4 hearing of this bosst^ 
indignantly refuses to send the bulL H4ve now 
swears to have the buU, and oolleots a vast amgr, 
and determines to make the attack at a time wbm 
the Ulster warriors are overcome by a sickness that 
overtakes them at certain periods—a punishment 
for a wrong done by one of Conohobar’s anoestora 
upon a member of the Irish god-clan. Before 
starting ahe consults a druid who tdls her that 
** Whosoever retumeth or retumeth not thou 
riialt letum.” On her homeward way die seas a 
maiden upon the pole of her chariot. Mdve in¬ 
quires^ “ How seest thou our hosts T *' 

”1 ase crimson over them, I ase red.'* is the 

* SeatU fiist faihaUtad Ireland, settlsd In Wastam ^ 
Bootland in the fifth eentnry, and gave the nans to the 
aorthamhalf ofthoUand. Heiiee,downtothselevwitli 
amtary, Beotia means Ireland and net Bnofiaial. 

• Anmale of Wgwwm*. 1088. 
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answer repeated again and again to tiie queries of 
the queen. 

Finally she prophesies the coming of Cuchulain. 

HSve’a army proceeds under the guidance of 
Fergus, who however is secretly giving warning to 
the Ulster men. 

Cuchulain and Sualtam, who are free from the 
mokneas of the Ulster men, harass the invaders— 
Cuchulain slaying them a hundred at a time. 
Mdve at last is driven to accept the terms of 
Cuchulain whom she is disappoint to find a mere 
boy. Every day Cuchulain is to meet a warrior 
In simple combat. During the fight the invaders 
may proceed but must stop as soon as the fight is 
Anted. 

Combats follow in which Cuchulain is always 
victorious, but in spite of his efforts the Brown 
Bull ie driven into Queen Move’s camp. Then 
follows more fighting, the most interesting episode 
being Cuchulain's Fight at the Ford vrith Ferdta. 
Finally M6ve takes the Brown Bull back to Con¬ 
nacht. 

DkiBDBi:, OB Thb Fatb of the Childbem 
OF Ubnacu 

An extraordinary amount of interest has been 
displayed in this saga down to quite modern times.* 
It has been described as " the finest and best con- 
ooived in the whole range of Irish literature.’* 
A MS. copy IS in the Belfast Museum. 

King Conor and his Ultonians had gone to dnnk 
and feast in the house of Folim, Conor’s chief 
story-teller, and during their stay tliere, Felim’s 
wife has a daughter of whom Cathba, the Druid, 
prophesies that much suffering and woe shall come 
upon Ulster. He names her D6irdre. The Ul¬ 
tonians are smitten with horror and desire that she 
shall be put to death at once. King Conor forbids 
this and commands that the child shall be brought 
to him and sho shall be the woman he will marry. 
D4irdre is brought up in Conor’s house. No one is 
allowed to see her except her nurse Lavarcam, her 
tutor, and a Danish magician whom they were 
afraid to keep out. 

She grows up to be the handsomest maiden in 
Ireland, and in spite of all the precautions taken 
to keep her in seclusion she gives her affection to 
Naoise, the sou of Uisenoach, whom she has by an 
accident seen playing games with his two brothers 
on the green. The time for marriage with King 
Conor draws near, and becoming desperate, Ddirdre 
confides in her nurse and sends for Naoise. DAirdre 
entreats him to take her away, and they escape m 
the night without the knowledge of the nurse or 
the tutor. They go aboard a ship, and with thrice 
fifty champions sail for Western Alba. “ Fifty 
with each of the three brothers—^Naoise, Ainle, and 
Ardan.” Here, the three brothers and IMirdra 
live for a long time quite happily. 

It is at this point that the modern copies begin. 
King Conor is feasting with his warriors in his hall. 
He asks those assembled if aught is lacking to his 
palace at Emania. They reply that it seems 
nerfeot. “Not so to mo,” answered the king— 
t Bee DKrdre of the Somm, by J M. Synge. 
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he regrets the abaenoe of thd three noUe sons of 
Usnach. Conor proposes to send ambaasadors to 
Alba to sobcit t^r return. Fergus and his two 
sons undertake the mission. On their landing in 
Alba, Fergua gives the “ cry of a mighty man of 
chace.” Naoise and D6irdre are playing cheas in 
their hunting tent. Naoise says be beats the cry 
of a man of Ehrin. IMirdre dechues it to be the cry 
of a man of Alba. The cry ia twioe repeated— 
Ddirdte persists in denying it. Naoise recognises 
the cry of Fergus and sends his brothw to meet 
him Dtirdre confesses that she had known ft to 
be Fergus, and tries to communicate to Naoise 
her presentiment of coming evil. Her efforts are 
of no avail. Fergus persuades Naoise to return 
and the next morning they embark, and D^irdre 
laments bitterly the ” Deli^tlul land, yon eastern 
Alba ” 

The fugitives land once more Li Erin, but dangers 
surround them. Through he strategy of lUng 
Conor they are separate from Fergus and lett 
with his two sona Drirdre again tries to make bu 
husband see the coming danger. 

She makes one last attempt as they come in 
sight of the city. If they are lodged in King 
Conor's palace, aU will be well, but if in the House 
of the Red Branch they may be certain of treachery. 
They are lodged in the House of the Red Bruich^ 
and begin to revise they are caught in a trap 
Mad with drink and je^ousy, King Conor sen^ 
a man to see if D^irdre is still as beautiful. 
The spy looks through a window at the two who 
are playing cheas. Naoise throws a cheesman at 
his head and breaks the eye that looks at them. 
Returning to the King the messenger declues that 
“ it was worth losing an eye to behold a woman 
so lovely.” King Conor is now furious and leads 
hiB troops to attack the Red Branch House. A 
desperate struggle ensues, lasting all night. The 
Sons of Usnach and Deirdre are still untidten. 
Conor’s Druid, Cathba, consents to work a spell 
against them on condition that when D6irdre is 
taken, the Sons of Usnewh shall not be harmed. 
Conor pledges his word, the spell is set, the Sons of 
Usnach are captured, and Conor has them at once 
beheaded. Whereupon the Druid cursed Emania— 
a curse that has b^ verified, for since the wars 
with M^ve, “neither Conor nor any of his race 
poBsesBed Emania from that time to this.” 

D^irdre ia distracted, and wails for ” the three 
sons of the breast of the Ultonians.'* 

After her keening die throws heradf into their 
grave and dies. 


The Fehiah ob Ctesuxxc Ctcu 

Yet another cycle of stories centres round Conn 
of'the Hundred Battles, his son Art, and hia suo- 
OeSBOTS. 

This cycle ia aometimeB known as ths Fmian, 
since it deals to some extent with the exploita of 
Finn mao Cumhail sad hie Fenian militin; or, 
Oeaianie, einoe Onion, Finn's son, is suppos^ to 
have composed many of the poems belonging to it. 

Finn mao Cumhail waa leader of a banl oi 
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profeoaional soldiers who are supposed to have lived 
m the third oeatury. The Iri^ annalists record 
his death as talcing place in a-D. 252 or 253, but 
there is posaibly an historic bams for these stones 
in the graduid and increasing enmity that grew up 
between the High Kings of Erin and their Fenian, 
bands, and in the battlw that ensued. 

The stories are set in a romantic atmosphere; 
gods and men, giants and monsters interminglef 
transformations are frequent. 

The men of tlie Fenian cycle lived some two 
hundred years later than the men of the Cuchulain 
period, but the stories of the two cycles have re¬ 
mained quite distinct. The Fenian tales and 
poems are very numerous in conception and general 
characterisation, and differ from those of the Red 
Branch. They have not the same breadth and 
vostness as the earlier cycle. The tone is more 
modem ; the heroes fought on foot or on horse¬ 
back ; chariots have bwn superseded. Mention 
is made of helmets and mail coats. 

The Fenian stories became in later times the 
most popular. They wore interwoven with the 
life and bought and feelings of the Gaels of both 
Ireland and Scotland, and their subsequent de¬ 
velopment for nearly fifteen hundred years is a 
remarkable instance of literary evolution. 

Subject to constant redactions these stories 
continued in circulation down to recent tunes, 
many of them never having been written down. 
Yet the names of Finn, Oman, Oscar, GoU, and 
Conan have lived on, cherished in the tradi¬ 
tions of the people, giving rise to fresh stories tuid 
new developments in the sagas. It was these 
floating traditions that Maepherson used in com¬ 
piling the Ossian. Maepherson had no original 
Gaehc text, as he maintamed, the version that 
appeared years later being merely a translation 
into Gaelic of the origin^ work. Maepheraon’s 
poems are of no value to the student of Celtic 
Uterature. 

The literature of this cycle may be divided into 
three classes : 

1. Poems in ancient MSS. ascribed to Finn mao 
Cumhail, to his sons Ossian and Fergus Finnbheoil, 
and his nephew Cemhte. 

2. Tracts made up of prose and verse attributed 
to one of the bards, but related by some one else, 
e.g. The Dialogue of the Atutente, preserved in the 
Book of lAemore. 

Caolit6, the poet, and Oeeian, were almost the 
only men to survive the Battle of Gabhra, in which 
Cairbrd, the High King, destroyed the power of 
the Fenians, lifting in their old age, St. Patxiok 
and the preachers of the new teaching, they recount 
to the Saint the legends and tales connected 
with the rivers and streams of Ireland. These are 
written down by Brogan, Patrick’s scribe. 

3. A number of miscellaneous poems attributed 
to Ossian. 

Ossian was the son ot Finn mao Cumhail, and 
was said tp have lived in Tir na n'og, “ the country 
of the ever-young,” for three hundred years, sur- 
vivins to hold converse with St. Patrick. 

St. Patrick meeting the hidf-starved blind Ossian 
forbids him to speak of Finn or the Fenians. Later 


on BU Patrick, flred with curiosity, changes his tone 
and bids Ossian tell him how many deer were slain 
at Shove-na-man-flnn. 

Ossian is quite ready to comply with the request, 
and recites the many battles and victories taken 
part in by Finn and the Fenians of Innisfcul, and 
their pastimes afterwards. 

Eably CRBisnAH LrTBnaTtnsB 

The introduction of Christianity into Ireland 
gave men new ideals not only in religion but also 
in literature. 

The first figure tliat stands out in the dawn of 
Christian hterature is that of St. Patrick. A 
number of Irish poems and works in Latin prose 
are assigned to him. Of the poems the Faedh 
Fiada, or the Cry of the Deer, is known to be 
genuine. 

This consists of eighty lines of verse—" Patrick 
made this hymn ’’—the cause of making it was to 
protect himself and his monks against his deadly 
enemies. The King had sent for St. Patrick to 
explain the new religion to the nobles at Tara. 
On his return an ambush was laid, apparently by 
the King’s orders, to kill St. Patrick and his com- 
pamons; they assumed, however, the form of deer 
in the eyes of the would-be murderers, and thus 
escaped. 

St. Patrick’s name is cJso associated with a 
codification of the Brehon Laws, colled the Cdtn 
Phudratg —(the Great Tradition Seanchus Mur). 
In this Bt. Patrick was assisted by a committee of 
three kings, three bishops, and three brehons, who 
drew up a revised code of laws, in harmony with 
Christian teaching. After St. Patrick had finished, 
Rob the bard “ put a thread of poetry round it,’’ 
and rendered it into verse in order tliat it might be 
better remembered. 

Columkille is another celebrated Christian poet, 
who wrote a number of Irish poems and a Latin 
hymn called the Altua. Columkille is typically 
Irish in his love for his native country, his feeling 
for nature, his tenderness and impulsiveness. 

In addition to poetry, a large number of lives of 
the Saints—e.g. Life of St. Patrick by St. Benignus; 
Adamnan’s Life of C^wnkitte : a Life of St. JJngit 
by St. TTltan; and the famous Voyage of St. 
Brandon —^were sdl composed during this early 
period. 

The great colleges and monasteries that flourished 
and carried on their missionary expeditions, 
led to a wide diffusion of Celtic influence, an 
influence that has perhaps always been exercised 
indirectly rather than directly. 

“ If I were odeed,’’ says Matthew Arnold, " when 
English poetry got these three things: its turn tor 
style, its turn for melancholy, its tom for natural 
magic, for catching and rendering the ohorm 
of nature in a wonderfully near and vivid way, 
I should answer with some doubt, that i< got much 
of its turn for style from a Celtic source, with leas 
doubt that it got much of its melancholy from a 
Celtic source, and with no doubt at all, that from a 
Celtic source it got nearly all its natur^ magic.’’ * 

1 The Study o/ OeUe LiUnOure, by Matthew Arnold. 
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Thoogh the influenoe of Celtio literature haa been 
mainly indirect, the fusion of the races haa led to 
the qualities and choraoteriatica of Celt and Teuton 
becoming intermingled. The earliest direct influ¬ 
ence of the Celtic spirit may have been exercised 
on the Northumbrian school of poetry—^North- 
umbna was Christiaiiiaed in the aevenUi century 
by Irish missionaries. Men from the Irish monas¬ 
teries came to W'hitby, and there is in the poetry 
of the Cynewulfian school a love of colour, and a 
feeling for nature, and the strong personal note 
that bespeaks the Celt. 

We may note the Celtic love of nature in 
the beautiful poem of the King and the 
Hermit,^ a colloquy between Guaire, King of Con¬ 
nacht in the seventh century, and his brother 
Marvan, a hermit. 

The King, displeased at his brother’s mode of 
life, remonstrate* with him ; Marvan thereupon 
recounts to Guaire the beauties and delights of his 
simple dwelling: 

“ I have a shieling in the aood, 

Nona knowy it save iny God : 

An osh-tree on iho hither mde, a hazel-bosh beyond, 

A huge old tn-o eiicumpn.s'.c’i it. 

Two licalh-clnd doorposts for support. 

And a lintol of huncvsiicklc : 

The forest around its narrowness sheds 
Its mast upon fnt swine 

Tlie size of my siiioliiig is tiny, not too tiny. 

Many are it- familiar pal hs : 

From its galilp a sweet strain sings 
A sho-bird in her cloak of ousel’s hue. 

The stags of Uakrulge leap 
Into the river ot clear hanks ; 

Thence red Itoiny ciui l>o soon 
Glorious Muckraw anil Moinmoy. 

A hiding mane of green-barked yew 
Supports the sky ■ 

Beautiful syiot' the large green of an oak 
Fronting the storm. 

A tree of apples—great its bounty f 
Like a hostel, vast ■ 

A pretty busli, thick as a fist, of tiny hazel nuts, 

A green mass ot branches. 

A choice pure spring and princely water 
To dnnk: 

There spring watercress^, yew-borrios. 

Ivy-bushes thich as a man. 

Around it tame swiiie lie down. 

Goats, pigs. 

Wild swiTic, gra^mg deer, 

A badger's brood. 

• • • a • A 

A clutch of eggs, honey, dolieioua most, 

God has sent it; 

Sweet apples, rod wliortle-berrias. 

And blaeborrits. 

Ale with herbs, a dish of strawherriea 

Of good taste and colour, , 

Haws, berries of the juniper. 

Sloes, nuts. 

A cup with mead of hazel-nut, hlue-bells. 
Quick-growing rushes. 

oaklets, manes of briw. 

Goodly sweet tangle. 


* Translated hy Kuno Meyer. AneUrU IrMt PoHrg 
(Constable). 


Swanns of bees and ohafemb the Uttle muaioians ot the 
world, 

A gentle chorus i 

Wud geeM and ducks, diortly before summer’a end. 

The mnaio of the dark torrent. 

An active aongster, a lively wren 

From the hazel-bough. 

Beautiful hooded birds, woodpeekera, 

A vast multitude I 

e a a a ■ « • 

Without an hour of fighting, without the din of strife 

In my house. 

Grateful to the Prince who giveth every good 

To me in my shieling." 

Quaiie is impressed and sings: 

“ 1 would give my glorious kinship 
With the share oi my father’s heritage^ 

To the hour of my death 1 would forfeit it 
To be in thy company, my Marvan." 

The passionate love of colour we see jn the curious 
person^ description of Cuchulain : 

" A handsome lad truly was ho that stood there 
then: Cuchullm son of Sualtam. Three sets of 
hair he had : next to the skm of his head, brown ; 
in the middle, crimson; that which covered hun 
on the outside formed as it were a diadem of gold, 
seeing that comparable to yellow gold was each 
glittering long-curling splendid beauty-coloured 
thread of the same, as free and loose it fell down 
and hung betwixt his shoulders About his neck 
were a hundred Imklets of red gold that flashed 
again, with pendants hanging from them. His 
headgear was adorned with a hundred mixed car¬ 
buncle jewels, strung. On either cheek four moles 
be had : a yellow, a green, a blue, a red. In either 
eye seven pupils, as it were seven sparkling gems. 
. . . He dons his gotgeous raiment that he wore m 
great conventions ; a fair c-ritnson tunic of five plies 
uid fringed, with a long pm of white silver, gold- 
enohasod and patterned, shining as it had been a 
luminous torch which for its blazing property and 
brilliance men might not endure to soe. Next to 
his skin, a body vest of silk . . . which came as 
far as the upper edge of his russet-coloured kilt, 
A trusty special shield, in hue dark crimson, and 
in its circumference armed with a pure white silver 
nnri. * 

Finally, the purity and excellent moral tone of 
Celtic literature is especially marked; there is no 
licence, no coarseness; and the high ideals aimed 
at by the Colt compare very favourably *with all 
other hterature. 

THE BRYTHONS 

The Celtio language form one group of the 
Indo-European family of languages, occupying a 
position midway between the Italic and Teutonio 
branches. The various Celtio dialects may be 
divided as follows: 

I. Oatdteh, 

II. Gotdehe, which includes Irish and Scottish 
Gaelic and Manx. Old Irish being tlio parent of 
Scottish Gaelic and Manx. 

III. Brythomc, which includes Welsh, Breton, 
and Cornish. 

t Cuehulltn Saga, Eleanor Hull (Nutt), 
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It is with the third that we shall now deaL The 
nmaios of Celtio dialects found on monuments 
show a marked difference between the two groups, 
«.e. the Ooidetio and BryUionic dialects, the 
Brythonio having gone farther in the ptueess of 
losing inflectional eiidingB than hae the Qoidelic. 

The oldest Welsh literature consists of glosses 
belonging to the ninth and tenth centuries. Whilet 
these are of the greatest value to the philological 
student, they have no intrinsic interest. With 
the exception of two short verses written in Irish 
oharaoten and preserved in the Juventus MS., 
at Cambridge, all the Welsh prose and verse from 
the tenth to the fourteenth century is preserved in 
four important MSS. 

1. The Black Book of CarmortAen.—This is a 
small quarto vellum MS. of fifty leaves, written in 
Gothic letters by various hands in the re^ of 
Henry IE. It twlonged originally to the Priory 
of Black Cmions at Carmarthen, from whom it 
passed to St. David’a 

2. The Book of Aneirin.—A email quarto MS. 
consisting of nineteen vellum leaves, written in 
1250. 

3. The Book of Talieain, —A quarto MS., of 
thirty-eight leaves in Gothic, dating from the early 
part of the fourteen^ century. 

4. The Red Book of Hergeti.—A folio of three 
hundred and sixty leaves, written by different 
hands, and is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
In this MS. are found the stories of the MabxYiogion 
—vith the exception of Talteatn. It is from this 
book Lady Charlotte Guest obtained eleven of her 
stories. 

The book takes its name from Hergest Court, 
the seat of the Vaughans, who at one time poe- 
sesaed the MS. It was probably begun in 1318, 
and finished in 1454. The book is a compilation 
of Welsh verse and prose of aU periods from the 
sixth century to the middle of the fifteenth century. 
These are not the only compositione which date 
from a remote period. There are three other very 
notable works: 

1. The Hiatory and EpiaUe of Otldaa—a Latin 
treatise on the early history of the country, written 
about A.D. 560. 

2. The Ancient Hiatory of the Britona, by 
Nennius. 

3. The Ancient Law and Inatitutea of Walea. 

The Mabinogiok 

The Mabinoffion is a collection of Welsh stories 
tra n slated into English and puUished by Lady 
Charlotte Guest in 1846. Thm tales were taken 
from the fourteenth-century MS., known as the 
Bed Book of Hergeat, with the eneption of the 
romance entitled Taliesin, of wliiek tbs MS. dates 
from the seventeenth century. 

The Red Book, like so maiqf medieval MSS., 
emprises a small library in iteelf, containing 
historioid, devotional, legendary, and romantic 
umterials, as wdl as translations from the Latin 
and FVenoh. In many cases the tales are bran* 
scripts of stories tar ol^ than tire Red Book. 

**The very first thing that strikes one,” says 


Matthew Arnold, "in reading the Mabinogion, is 
how evidently the medieval story-teller is pillag^ 
an antiqmty of which he does not fully possess the 
secret." 

Four of Giese stories: PvayU, Prince of Dyfed ! 
Branwen, daughter of lAyr ; Manawyddm, eon of 
Idyr: sad Math, eon of Mathonwy, form a series. 
The story of Pwyil begins with the words “ Llyma 
dechren Mabinogi" (“Here is the begiiming of 
the Mabmogi The succeeding stories are called 
branches of the Mabinogi. 

The plural form of Mabinogi is Mabinogion, 
which was the title given by I^y Guest to the 
whole collection, although it really belongs only to 
the four tales mentioned above. The other stories 
included, differ in marked fashion from the Mabin- 
ogion proper. Two of them, The Dream of Maxen 
Wledig and The Contention (F) of Lludd and lAevelya, 
are evidently connected with material used by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth in his history. 

Kxdhwch and Olwn, mid The Dream of Rhondbwy, 
are Arthurian stones not to be found in any of 
the French or German romances that have come 
down to us, whereas The Lady of the Fountain, 
Oeraint, arid Peredur are closely coimected with 
the Arthunan romemces of Chrestien dcs Troyes— 
Tvatn, Free, and Le conte du O’raal. 

Talteatn has much m common with the Four 
Branches of the Mabinogi, although the hero of 
the story is connected with the Arthur cycle. 

Professor Rhys has shown that the Mabinogi is 
in reality the term applied to the subject matter of 
the Mabinog’s course—the Mabinog being a scholar 
or apprentice to the bardic art. These stories, like 
the JSdda Snorra Sturluaonar (a collection of Ice¬ 
landic tales), had to be memoris d by the ap¬ 
prentice bard as port of his stock in trade. The 
Mabinogion may therefore be regarded as the 
remains of a literature belonging in great measure 
to the mythic and heroic period, since the narratives 
concern people who possess at tunes certain super¬ 
natural qualities. “ The Four Branches of the 
Mabinogi are nothing more nor less than degraded 
and adidterated mythological talcs.” ' 

The foundation of these stories rests upon the 
old Celtic tradition of the gods. The Welsh 
Children of Uyr, and Children of Don, correspond 
to the Irish Tuatha de Donann, or Folk of the 
goddess Danu, among whom Lir (the Insh sea 
god) occupies an important position. The Carr 
Sidi, where neither age nor disease affects anyone, 
is the Sid of Irish mythology, the residence of the 
gods. 

The Irish tales, however, are for more primitive 
than the Welsh. The latter have undergone many 
modifications and have been profoundly influenced 
by contaoc with the Viking invaders and the 
Qumare romance cycle, so &at it is no longer 
possible to give them any strict mythological inter¬ 
pretation. A comparison witii the Irish tales 
Aows the Welsh princes, warriors, and magicians 
to be the gods of the earlier tales, who have been 
euhemerised. 

The Welsh tales, moreover, betray in various 

^ The Mdbinogton, by Ivor B. John {Powlar Sludiea 
in Mythology, Bomanee and Folklore), David Nntt. 
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fadoflnkble mys their oontaet with the oaltiinb 
mumea, and oostome of the Naanaiie. Cooee- 
qnently, aithough thqr are not aa naefnl aa tlM 
Itiah taiea to the atiident of Celtio mythology, they 
ace of greater vahw aa atoriea. 

Foil of mystny, magic^ and fantaay, they re* 
preaent in aopceme faafaion the geniua ot the Celtio 
raoe, “ that hoa worn itaelf out in taku^ dnama 
for realitiea and in porauing ita qdandid viaionOi 
The eaaential element in the Delta* poetio life, ia 
the adnenturet that ia to oay, the pursuit of the 
unknown; an endleaa queat aftw an objeot ever 
flying from deuce.*' ^ 

Tto Story of Uudd and LUvdya, and Tho Drum 
Afoeen Yfledig, whilst they stiU concern people 
bdonging to the group of tales in the Four Braciohea 
are more defimtdy connected with British Bistoiy 
and the Roman Conqueat. 

The Drum of Maxen Whdig embodies the 
attraction and fascination of Imperial Bomii for 
the cultured Briton, and » a moat delightful 
example of a oertun type of atory-telling. 

Maxen Wledig, the J^mon Emperor, while out 
hunting near Bmne, overcome by the heat, bes 
down to sleep, protected from the aun by the 
shelter of his attendants. And he aaw a dream ; 

*' And this is the dream that he saw. He woe 
Journeying along the valley of the river towards 
ita source; and he came to the highest mountain 
in the world. And he thought that the mountain 
was as high aa the sky; and when he come over 
the mountain it seemed to him that he went 
through the fairest and most level regions that 
man ever yet beheld on the other side of the 
mountain. And he saw large and mighty rivers 
descending from tho mountains to the sea, and 
towards the moutlis of the rivers he proceeded. 
And as he journeyed thus, he came to the mouth of 
the largest river ever seen. And he beheld a 
great city at the entrance of the river, and a vast 
castle in the city, and he saw many high towers of 
various colours in the castle. And he saw a fleet, 
at the mouth of the river, the largest ever seen. 
And he saw one ship among the fleet; larger by 
far, and fairer than all the others. Of such part 
of the ship as he could see above the water, one 
plank was gilded and the other silvered over. He 
saw a bridge of the bone of the whale from the ship 
to the land, and he thought that he went along the 
bridge, and came into the ship. And a soil was 
hoisted on tlie ship, and along the sea and tho 
ocean was it borne. Uten it seemed that ho came 
to the fairest Maud in the whole world, and he 
traversed the island from sea to sea, even to the 
farthest shore of the island. Valleys he saw. and 
steeps, and rooks of wondrous height, and rugged 
preoipioea Never yet saw he the like. And 
thence he beheld an island in the sea, facing the 
rugged land. And between him and this island was 
a country of which the plain was as large as the 
sea, the mountain as vast as the wood. And from 
the mountain he saw a river that flowed through 
, the land and fell into the sea. And at the mouth 
* of the river he behdd a castle, the fairest that man 
ever saw, and the gate of the castle was open, 
* OMe Bacee Poetry (Renan), Boott Library. 


and he went into the eastle. And in the castle be 
saw a fair hall, of whidi the roof seemed to be all 
gtfld, the walls of the hall seemed to be entirdy of 
jittering precious gems, the doors all seemed to 
be of gold. Golden seats be mw in the hall, and 
silver tables. Arid on a seat opposite to him, be 
beheld two auburn-haired yout^ playit^ at chess. 
He saw a silver board for the chess, and gold pieces 
thereon. The garments of the youths were of jet 
black satin, and chaplets cf ruddy gold bound 
hair, whereon were ^larkling jewels of great price, 
rubies and gems, alternately with imperial stones. 
Buskins of new cordovan leatbw on their feet, 
fastened by slides of red gold. 

“ And l^de a pillar in the hall he saw a hoary- 
headed man, in a chair of ivory, with the flguim 
of two eagles of ruddy gold thereon. Braoeleta of 
gold were upon his arms, and many rings were on 
his hands, and a goldmi torque about his neck; 
and his hair waa bound with a golden dindero. 
He was of powerful aspect. A cheis-board of gold 
was before him, and a rod of gold, and a steel Sle 
in his bond. And he was carving out chessmen. 

“ And he saw a maiden sitting before him in a 
chair of ruddy gold. Nob moie easy than to gase 
upon the sun when brightest, was it to look upon 
her by reason of her beauty. A vest of white mlk 
was upon the maiden, with clasps of red gold at the 
breast; i.nd a surcoat of gold tiasue upon her, and 
a frontlet of red gold upon her head, and rubies 
and gems were in the frontlet, altematmg with 
pearls and imperial stones. And a girdle of ruddy 
gold was around her. She waa the fairest right 
that man ever behrld.” ^ 

Henceforth the Emperor has no life nor spirit, 
nor existence m him. The sages of Rome counsel 
him to send forth messengers to seek for tidings 
of the maiden. Eventually they croas the sea to 
Britain. They traversed the island until they came 
to Snowdon. “ Behold,** said they, ** the rugged 
land that our mastw saw.’* They go on their way 
and come to the castle and find everything as the 
Emperor had told them. They return to Maxen, 
who immediately sets out for Britain, conquers 
the Island and makes the Dream Lady his bride. 
Her father being made at her request ndei of 
Britain and the three adjacent islands, uid three 
chief castles to be made for her—“ And th^ 
brought thither earth from Rome that it might be 
more healthful for the Emperor to sleqi and sit and 
wrik upon.*’ 

Maxen after seven years returns to Rome, and 
receives assistance from the Britons in regaining 
Rome from the man who in the absence of Maxen 
had styled hinnelf Emperor of Rome. 

‘Ejlhwch and Olwen,” and ‘Tax Dream 
OF Rhonabwy *’ 

These ore fairy tales. The King Arthur of these 
stories is not the historic Arthur nor is he '* ArUiur, 
the Hope of Britain ** one day to return from the 
Me of Avalon, but the subduer ot magical and 
monstrous creatures, the prince of Faery. 

KUhweh and Bhonabuy betray the influence of 
^ The Mabinogum, by lady Cliarlotte Oiiaat. 
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Irish romance upon the Welsh. The children of 
Don and Liyr, Conchobar the son of Ness, are 
associated with the companions of Arthur. 

Three other stones dealing with Arthur: The 
Lady of the Fountam, Qeraint, and Peredur, show 
the induence of chivalrio ideals, and these stones 
have much in common with French and German 
romances,- particularly those of Chrestien de 
Troyes—^but as story-teUers the Welsh writers 
stand far above Chrestien. *' The charm of the 
Mabinogion," says Renan, “ principally resides in 
the amiable serenity of the Celtic mind; neither 
sad nor gay, ever m suspense between a smile and a 
tear. We have in them the simple recital of a 
child, unwitting any distinction between the noble 
and the common,” * 

Taussin 

Taliesin is one of the most famous of early Welsh 
poets. The existence of this poet sometime in 
the sixth century is testified by a number of tales 
found in Welsh mediraval MSS., the most important 
being the so-called Book of Talienn, which is 
ascribed to him. These poems belong to various 
periods, some of thf-m dating from the ninth 
century and others belong to the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, the whole being a selec¬ 
tion put together at the close of the fifteenth. In 
ascribing those poems to Taliesin, the Welsh bards 
were perpetuating the tradition of the earher 
bards. 

The story of the rebirth of Taliesin is connected 
with very early Celtic myths. The late form of 
the story renders it of less interest as literature : 

Primary chief bsrd am I to Elphin. 

And my ongmal country is the region of the summer 
stars; 

Idno and Heinin call me Merddin, 

At length every king wdl call me Taliesin. 


1 woe with mv Lord in the highest spheres. 

On the fall oi Luoifer into the depth of hell 
I have boms a banner before Alexandw; 

I know the names of the stars from north to south; 

I have been on the galaxy at the throne of the Dia> 
tributor; 

I was in Canaan when Absalom was slain; 

I oonvsved the Divine Spint to the level of the vale of 
Hebron; 

I was in the court of Don bef<ne the birth of Owdion. 
1 was instruotor to Eli and Enoo ; 

I have been winged by the genius of the splendid erosier, 
I have been loquacious prior to being gifted with 
speech; 

1 was at the plans of the crucifixion of the merciful 
Son of God I 

I have been three periods in the prison of Arionrod ; 

1 have been the chief director of the work of the tower 
of Nimrod; 

I am a wondor whose origin is not known. 

I have been in Asia with Noah in the ark. 

I have seen the destruction of Sodom and Gomorra •, 

I have been in India when Roma was built; 

I am now come here to the remnant of Trota. 


I have been with my Lord in the manger of tne ass ; 

I strengthened Moses through the water of Jordan ; 

I have been in the firmament with Maiy Magdalene; 
I have obtained the muse from the cauldron of 
Ceridwen ; 

I have been baid of the harp to Lleon of Lochlin. 

I have been on the White Hill, in the court of Cynvelyn, 
For a day and a year in stocks and fetters, 

I have suffered hunger foi the Son of the Virgin. 

I have been fostered in the land of the Deity, 

I have been teacher to all intelligences, 

I am able to instruct the whole universe. 

I shall be until the day of doom on tlie face of tiie 
earth; 

And it IS not known whether my body is flesh or fish 
Then 1 was for nine months 
In the womb of the hag Coridwen ; 

I was originally little Gwion, 

And at length I am Taliesin. ” ^ 


THE MENDICANT FRIARS 

The Religious Writers. Popular Theological Works : Homilies—Legends—Lives of the Saints. Popular 
Didactic Works: Cursor Mundi, &c. Non-Popular Devotional Works: Richard Rolle—A«cr«i Rtwle 


THE MENDICANT FRIARS 

Thb establishment of the various orders of friars 
in England that took place from 1221 onwards, 
was not without its effect on the literature of tho 
times. Many of the friars were the sons of poor 
men. Their early years made them familiar with 
the hardships of the labounng classes ; their 
education enabled them to voice the aspirations 
and needs of the inarticulate crowd. Hence tho 
friars buoarae not only exceedingly popular, but 
also the medium whereby social grievances found 
expression. In addition to the members of the 
powerful preaching orders there were tho Wyclif 
preachers, and mystics like Richard Rolle. These 
itinerant clergy hod understood the needs of the 
people, hence the simplicity and naivet4 of much 
of the religious writinga The introduction of the 
story and fable into the pulpit, the iIIustratioD of 
* Celfie Baees Poetry, Renaa. 


dogma by moans of the moral talc, the use of 
picturesque details into their discourse invested 
them with vivid dramatic power. The popularity 
of tlie friars led to thoir downfall, they inci eased 
in numbers to such an extent that it was impossible 
for Pope or King to exercise any adequate control 
over them. 

Tho notorious laxity of the friars in following 
their profession became a byword, and their 
corruption receives continual illustration in the 
works of Langlond and Chaucer. 

THE RELIGIOUS WIin’ERS 
Ihtboducxion 

The religious element predominotea in Anglo 
Saxon poetry. Christianity received a wonn 
welcome in England in the early days and inspired 
t The Mabinojion. Talfenn, ed. Alfred Nutt. 
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the gnat Noithumbriaa poeta, Caednum and 
Cjroewalf. Thia rdigious bias ia not oheokad by 
Anglo-Norman influence, for it found a ready ex* 
preaaion in a body of Latm literature largely theo¬ 
logical, already paaaed under conaidcration. A 
formidable rival, however, aroae in the ahape of 
Romance. The (waae for atory-telling spread 
through every daos, and the clenca, wise in their 
generation, found it advantageous to make use of 
the tale-loving spirit, and supply the people with 
stories that should point a moral and adorn a 
dogma. So while among the rdigious writings of 
the day there are certain devotional documents 
that scorned this compromise with romance and 
appealed frankly to the limited few, such as the 
wntings of Richard Rolle, and the Anerm Jinete, 
much was quite as frankly popular in its appeal. 

The clergy realised the need more and more 
clearly of instructing the unlearned people in the 
duties and doctnnes of religion—^for the Bible was 
inaccessible to the masses, and it was imp«ative 
that they should be mode ao(]uaiatcd with sacred 
history and legend. Human nature being what it 
IS, they tliought it expedient to sugar the pill of 
didacticism, and among these sugared pills may be 
reckoned such mgonious compilations as the Cursor 
Mundi. 

As a rough classification of the religious writings 
of the time, the following may prove serviceable: 

1. Popular Theological Wnltngt : (a) Homtliu .— 
These flourished mostly in the North. Twelfth 
and thirtccntli century Homilies in English carry 
on the spirit of Alfred’s earlier work, of which 
Orm’s ia the most considerable, (b) Legenda and 
Lioea of Ike Sainta. These took the place of 
Homilies in the South of England. 

2. Popular Didactic WrUinga. —Discursive his¬ 
tones and manuals such as the Curaor Mundi, and 
the HawUyng Synne, 

3. Non-popnlar Devotional Works. —^These wore 
written rather with a view to a select circle of 
readers, and are of a more subtle and spintual 
character, e.g. Richard Rolle, and the Ancren 
Riude, 

1. Popular Theological WnmNoa 
(a) Homilies 

" Porma Morale ' — A Moral Ode (before 1200) 

A sermon in verse that ia interesting not only 
in Itself but also for the influence it exercised on 
the development of English metre. 

The form of the poem is the iambic soptenarius— 
a Latin metre adapted by the poet to suit the native 
verse. By his adaptation ho introduces a new 
principle of accentuation that has ever since left 
its impress on the development of English metre. 
The lines of the poem consist of two long lines to a 
strophe with end rhymes. 

" I am older now than I was, in winters and in lore, 

I wield more power tlian 1 did, were but my wisdom 
more.” 

The poet is lamenting his ill-spent youth and 
wasted opportunities. " We shall reap as we sow, 
tbereforo 1st us sow good seed, no evil shall go un¬ 
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punished. What shall we do at the judgment T 
How shall we stand T Our works al^ testify 
against us. In hell hunger and thust, no sun nor 
moon shine there, but much smoke and dariiness. 
Let us remember the shortness of life and fortify 
ourselves with fasting, alms, and prayers. Let us 
go by the bright and narrow way to heaven where 
there ia rest and eternal peace. No man may tell 
of the joys of heaven. Christ grant we may go 
thither when we die.” * 

The Poema Morale is contained in the Jesus MS. 
(Oxford). The fact that seven MSS. of this poem 
have survived, testify to its popularity. 

Orm’s “ Ormulum ” 

A book of homilies, similar in nature to the 
Poema Morale, was written some time in the early 
part of the thirteenth century. Orm, an Augus- 
tinian monk who lived in Mcreia, probably near 
Lincoln, wrote his Ormulum (so called “ because 
Orm m^e it "}. Urged by his bi ot her monk Walter 
to toanslate and explain the Gospels for the ecclesi¬ 
astical year, Orm threw all his energy and industry 
into the tadc. He paraphrased the Gospel and the 
Homily (which is frequently taken from Bede) into 
blank verse. In order to fill out hia versa, he 
adds much that ia not in the original. “ A diffuse 
paraphrase of the Gospel is followed by a still 
more diffuse commentary.”' Although only one- 
eighth of the work has coma down to us, this frag¬ 
ment contains ten thousand lines 1 The language 
used by Orm seems to indicate that the monastery 
was within the territory of the Danish invasion 
and settlements, possibly Orm himself was of 
Danish descent. 

French literature and culture had not as yet 
penetrated to this district, and in the Ormulum, 
Norman French words are very rare. Orm knowe 
nothing ot the newer school ot ecclesiastics such as 
Anselm, Bernard, and Abelard. He is content to 
follow the traditional school of ^Ifric, Bede, and 
Augustine. Orm seems to have been imbued with 
a good deal of the spirit of ^Elfric in his desire to 
foster the mother tongue, and teach the masses. 
Indeed he was an enthusiast on the correct use of 
the English tongue. He was both a precisian and 
a purist, and the Ormulum is immensely valuable 
as an example of the East Midland dialect. 

The form of the verse is the ” lanibir septenarius '* 
or iambic verse of fifteen syllabli's with a metrical 
point after the eighth. It is lacking in alliteration 
and rhyme and was probably written in imitation 
of some mediieval Latin poem, or Orm may possibly 
have used the form of the Poema Morale, written in 
the reign of Henry II, of which manj’ copies were 
circulated. Orm keeps very strictly to the metre, 
the line always measures fifteen syUables, and the 
upbeat never fails. He aims at clearness, complete¬ 
ness, and simplicity, and in his endea\*our to attain 
these qualities he fa not afraid to repeat or to labour 
a point. It has been unkindly though not unfairly 
said, that he “ has reduced monotony to a fine art.” 

' Morris* Early Engliah Mieeellatip, 

* Tso Brink. 
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The “ Qeneti* ” and the “ Exodus " 

These two poema an of importance in literary 
history, since they are the first attempt, after a 
long interval, to bring the Bible home to the people. 
They are, moreover, the oldest poems in which the 
style of the French clerics was used succnsfully. 


(6) Losobnos and Livbb or tub Saints 

Whereas the homily primarily dealt with good- 
nees in the abstract, illustrated with concrete 
examples, tlio l^ondary poems deal primarily with 
the concrete, and illustrate with abstract morol- 
isings. 

These sacred biographies varied in literary value 
in proportion as th^ expressed real tribute to an 
inspiring personality or were written to order with 
the view of improving the occasion in general, 
rather than particular fashion. 

The legends of the Sunte help us to understand 
in some measure a mental attitude differing widely 
from that of the present age. “ They represent 
Christian mythology os it has been formed m the 
course of contunea” The earliest of these legends, 
the lives of St. Juliana, St. Margaret, and St. 
Katherine, are written in rhythmical, alliterative 
prose. They manifest, in many respects, a return 
to Old English tradition, to which has been added 
richer colouring and more varied diction. These 
three Saints and many others had been commemo¬ 
rated in literature before the Conquest. Cynewulf 
bos sung of St. Juliana. 

The appearance of the lives of these three women 
Saints at this particular juncture, is not without 
significance. Ascetic ideids were being preached 
and practised; the exaltation of Divine Love in 
contrast to earthly love, the cult of the Virgin 
Mary, caused the ideal of virgin purity to be held 
in high esteem. This theme is discussed in some¬ 
what coarse fashion in an alliterative homily on 
the text—“ Audi ftlia et vide et tndina aurem tuam ” 
—known os “ Hali Maidenhad ” (Holy Maiden¬ 
hood), in which the writer dwells on the evils of 
the married state. 

There is, however, a new note in the lyrical tone, 
and a new enthusiasm is found manifesting itself 
in these early legendaries. *' Quite romantic in 
tone and colour are the very fine early poems of 
Katerine, Gregory, Mergrete, Magdalen, all of which 
are unfortunately only preserved in later remodelled 
forms." 

Ths Legend of the AaeumjAton of the Virgin (not 
entirely unknown in early Engli^, vide BlickUng 
Homilies) belongs to this period. It is written in 
rii 3 rming pairs and in the southern dialect. Other 
popular religious legends were the Childhood of 
Jesus, that goes back to very early times. On the 
flight into Egypt, dn^;on8 and lions pay homage 
to the child Jmua. The trees, beneaft which the 
Holy Family rest, bend their branches to give fruit 
to Ifaiy. Later on, when they return and are 
astilad at Nazareth, Jesus performs wonderful 
nbades—making flies from the earth, Ac. 

A eoUeoUon d legendary lore gathers round the 
Legend of Cls Holy Rood, a theme also dwlt with 


by Cynewidf in his Fmon of Ois Holy Rood. Tbs 
Crussiders gave a new significance to the legend 
that the earlier poet had dealt with from a purely 
subjective point of view, and the story now begins 
in Paradise aad is continued after the discovery of 
the Cross by St. Helena. 

The DeacerU of Christ irUo Hell, The Vteio Pauli, 
and The Purgatory of SL tatnek (the legend of 
Owan’s) were widely known. The Story of Gregory 
stands out from the mass of legends by virtue d 
its poetic qualities. Gregory, immediately after 
his birtli, is put into a biMt and consigned to the 
sea. He lives to become the liberator of his country 
wid, like (Edipus, to marry his mother, being ignot- 
ont of his parentage. When the terrible truth is 
discovered he does penance for seventeen years; 
he finally becomes the Pope and pronounces for¬ 
giveness on hiB mother for her sin. 

This story was translated from the French into 
North Midland verse, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. 

The well-known Vernon MS. at Oxford oontsina 
eight or nine Legends of the Virgin, that came 
into the West Midland dialnot from French sources. 
It had long been the custom in France to recite 
rhymed hves of the Samts either during Mass or 
at the evening service. In England, during the 
eleventh and taelfth centuries the alliterative 
homihes prevailed, but the custom grew of reading 
on the special holiday the legend and oliico of the 
particular Saint whose fe tival was being kept. 

In the North there already existed a collection of 
Sunday Gospels —Featce Chnsti (».e. homihes), con¬ 
sisting of exposition and narration; to these were 
added the legends. But m the South, the legendary 
matter was formed into a complete Ltber Feattvalis 
tiiat eventually absorbed the homilies. During the 
last quarter of the fourteenth century, legendary 
poetry entered the service of the Church and was 
formed by the monks into great collections for the 
services; there was a considerable falling of! m the 
quality and style. 

" Never again has legendary poetry reached the 
same height of pathos, the same purity and beauty 
of form, as in these older legends. The period 
immediately following shows a decided falling off 
in poetic power and in talent for form. The tone 
loses in depth and warmth, the style m fulness and 
swing." *■ 

The legend cycle of the South was compiled by 
the monks of Gloucester during the last quarter 
of the thirteenth century. Th^ gathered their 
materials from various sources. A great number 
of them were translated from the Latin, French 
poems were also occasionally used. 

About the same time, a similar legend cycle in 
Latin prose was written by an Italian, Jacobus a 
Voragine, Bishop of Genoa, the famous Legenda 
Aurea (Golden Legend). There is no evidence for 
supposing any of the Englidt legends to have been 
derived from this work since Jacobus frequently 
copied from older texts and may therMore have 
used the same sources as the English writers. Ths 

1 Horstmann, Southern SngWk Legendary (E. E.T.8.). 
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LEGENDS AND LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


soope of these logend cydka is eztremdy wide. 
They have been gather^ from the East, frraa 
Ixelaad, from Engli^ ecclesiastical legendL The 
collection of these stories toc^ considerable time 
and hd>oar, they grew riowly round a nuoleu% 
and most likely took the joint labours of an abbey 
—probably the Abbey of Gloucester—although 
attempts to make ooUoctions were made in other 
places. Several very old poems were obsorbed 
into the collection and adapted to the metro. In 
the South, the metre used consisted of Alexandrine 
lines of nx, seven, and sometimes eight accents: 
e.g. The Assumption, old texts of Magdalen end 
Margaret curd the collections underwent more than 
one phase liefore their completion. The style, 
moreover, exhibits a corresponding diversity. In 
some cases coarse and rude and adapted to the 
popular taste of the times, in othms, vigorous and 
dramatic, occasionally displaying delicate poetic 
feeling. There is abundant wit and sarcasm which 
spares neither clergy, class, nor sex. 

The Lives of the Sainta cannot be justly appre* 
dated if judged according to modern standards. 

In course of tune the power of famous legends 
atrophied—the naive faith of the Middle Ages 
disappeared before increased knowledge. Indeed 
in the legends themselves there are not wanting 
signs of an awakening criticism. 

St. Margaret. —In the life of Margaret, the devil 
comes to the Saint in the form of a dragon, enters 
her coll, and swallows her I St. Margaret makes 
the sign of the cross and inunndiately the body 
of the monster bursts and she steps forth unhurt. 
Whereupon the poet comments, “ But I do not 
tell this for true, lor I do not find it truly authenti¬ 
cated. If it IS true or not who can know T It 
would be against nature that the devil should be 
brought to death, hence I cannot believe It." 

St, Dunatan. —As an illustration of the humorous 
element in the Livea may be cited the story of St. 
Dunstan. The devil comes to the holy abbot in 
the form of a beautiful woman, while he is at work 
in his smithy. St. Dunstan talks in a friendly 
manner to his visitor and in the meantime heats his 
tonga in the glowing flames of the fire. When 
red hot, he suddenly seizes the devil's nose between 
them, until the fiend dances and howls with pain. 
When released he rushes off, exclaiming, Out, 
what has the bald head done, what has the bald* 
head done ?" 

St. Michael. —The legend of St. Michael gives a 
curious account of the origin and nature of bad 
spirits. This legend is connected with the shrines 
on Mont St. Miohd, and waa of Norman origin. 

There was war in heaven, and the evil one is cast 
out of heaven into hell by the Archangel Michael. 
A discussion on the various orders of angels follows, 
and we are tdd how the bad spirits became the 
elves that live in the woods, and are seen at night 
on the hills dancing and playing. We are reminded 
of Chaucer’s comment: 

** But now kan no man as none dvM mo. 

For now by the sreto oharitae and prayers 
Of Limitoun and otheie holy freies 
That serehao every load and etreem 


This maketh that there be no fsiiyee 
For there ae wont to wallmn woe on elf, 

Thar walketh now the lymytour himeelf.*'* 

Before the birth of Christ the evil one waa able 
to do what he liked, but Chiiat boa bound him and 
his fury has grown like that of a dog tied up who 
growls and tries to bite everyone who comes near, 
so does the devil tempt man. His fingers are named 
just as outs are: the least, " little man "—by that 
he aignifles the trivud nature of the ein he would 
have us do. " Leech "—the ring finger, so called 
because physicians tested medicine wi^ it>-this 
reminds man of God’s mercy and forgiveness. 
Then he tries to draw us with “ Longuemon "—a 
sign of the long life that lies before us in which to 
repent. Next the “ Techere *' points to the sins 
of others, especially the saints. Finally, he usee 
the thumb. " * Strongue'—thou art strong 
enough to repent much greater sins than these." 
The poet next discusses the situation of hdl, earth, 
wd heaven. The earth is, of course, “ the centre 
of the Universe." It is much smaller than the sun 
and fixed stars—166 times smaller than the sun 
and nine times larger tlian the moon. The earth 
is suspended in the midst of the heavens which 
move in eight spheres round it. Though a man 
travelled forty miles a day for eight thousand years 
he would not reach the highest heaven. Yet the 
soul jf man if it be pure goes to heaven as quickly 
os a man’s thought—still more quickly docs it go 
to hell, if he be an evil-doer. 

This legend is indeed a wonderful compendium 
of knowledge on most diverse topics. A kind of 
encyclopaidia of the Middle Ages. The influence 
of the planets on the weather, and on man, tl«e 
moon and its phases, the origin of thunder, lightning, 
hail, snow, dow, frost, and rime. The various kin^ 
of men—cholciic, melancholic, phlegmatic, and 
sanguine—and his three souls; these are some of 
the subjects dealt with by the author of what might 
be termed a text-book of popular science. 

St. Brandan. —^The legend of St. Brandan, with 
its account of the wonders of the ocean, stimulated 
the imacination of the people, and kept alive that 
mysterious presentiment of an unknown world, 
that in later times was fulfilled by the discovery 
of America. 

St. Kenelm. —^Historical and geographical ele¬ 
ments arc not lacking in these legends. The life of 
St. Kenelm (Chaucer refers to this story in hia 
Nun’s Preeatc*a Tale) afiords opportunity tor tiia 
introduction of a description of England at the 
time of the fivo kingdoms, and of the relation of 
the countries and bislioprica. 

Kenulf died in a.i>. 811), and his son Kenelm, 
although only seven years old, succeeded to the 
throne. By order of his sister Quendrida, Kenelm 
is token to a wood and murdered. Quendrida then 
seizes the land and becomes queen of the March. 
One day os the pope waa singing klass, a dove, whiter 
than any snow, laid a writing on the altar with 
letters of gold in Ekiglish, saying that Kendm lay 
under a thorn at Conbach, bereft of bis head. This 
writ was kept as a relic, and the pope sent to moke 
In^irieB of Woldred, Archbishop «of Conterbuiy. 

*■ Prologue II i/e o/ Bath. Macmilloa (Ulobe £d.)b 
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Oearoh was mode aod the Saint’a body wu taken 
op; s apring of water flowed out of the place, which 
waa henoeforth named St. Kenehn'a Well. 

The men of Woroeatecahire and Qlouceaterahue 
atcove for Kenehn’a body, and the latter obtained 
it and oarried it away. A well aprang up to give 
them drink, by thia waa built St. Kenehn’a chapel. 
Quendnda came to a miaerable end. 

St, TAomaa.—The legend of St. Thomaa, by virtue 
of the brief period that elapaed between the death 
of Becket and the writing of the life, the maaa of 
material that eziated for the purpoae, and hia 
political importance, atanda apart from the other 
legenda. With the atory of OUbert Becket’a pil¬ 
grimage to Faleatine, and the epiaode of the 
admiral’a daughter, the legend opena m orthodox 
romantic faahion, but the legend takea on a differ¬ 
ent apirit when ^e atory of the relatione of Becket 
and the king are being told; the examination of 
the lawa; the oppoaition of the king and biahops; 
the approval of the people; the diaputea between 
Henry tmd King Louia of France, who befriended 
Becket; the appeal to the Pope. The return of 
Becket to England. The Uat acrmon at Canterbury 
in which all who denied the Church’a rights were 
declared “ excommunicate.” The last scene in the 
drama; the entry of the four knights with Randolph 
de Broke; the murder in the Cathedral; the seizure 
of the papers and charters to be taken to the king. 
The gnef of the people and the burial of the great 
bishop privately by the canons of the Cathedral. 
The penance of the king and the knights. The 
enahrinometit of the body of Thomas in the reign 
of Henry III, all this is told in the detailed manner 
of the biographer who is living near enough to the 
events he is deseribing to give them actuality. 

Medisval touches are not wanting. The sanctity 
of Becket is insisted on. When struck on the head 
the blood formed a diadem. The life closes with 
the reminder that Tuesday is Becket’s Day 
(29th December) and an injunction for it to be 
duly observed. 

The Legend Cycle is written in Alexandrine 
couplets, and there is therefore a certain similarity 
in style due to the employment of the same 
metrical form in all the legends, although, as we 
have already noted, there is considerable diversity 
in the contents. In poetic quality they fall below 
the older alliterative lives of the saints. The 
legends move us more by their simple, loyal ad¬ 
herence to the truths of their religion, rather than 
by any great poetic gifts. 

The formation of the Legend Cycles may well 
be compared with the School of English Chroniders. 
Both ore the result of the co-operation of a number 
of writen animated by the same spirit and working 
with the same end in view. 

2. PoFuiJtR Didactio WamMOB 
Cwaor Mundi (1320-30) 

A oomprehenaive Scriptural record written for 
the laity-^or those unlearned in the French tongue. 

This book, though intended for instruction was 
deliberately made popular m character, that is to 
■ay, the idaa of amns i n g its readers waa nevw lost 


sight (rf. Then on the principle that it is a shame 
to let the devil have all the best tunes, the writer 
hints that as much plecksuze and excitement may 
be derived from his work as from t.bne p rii»i>.ling 
with “love paramours.” So blithely he starts 
forth with the creation of the world, and with many 
fantastic flourishes continues up to the day of 
doom, with a few pleasant speculations as to the 
hereafter. 

This poem, conristing of some 30,000 lines, is 
written chiefly in rhynung oeto-syllabio couplets. 
The author, whose name is unknown, was most 
probably a Northumbrian cleric, since no layman of 
the period would have possessed the neceasaiy 
scholarship. Indeed he refers to himself m one 
place 08 “ an unworthy pastor.” 

“ Among those pastors I am one, 

Wretch so un'Morthy know I none.” 

Two impulses then animate the writer : a desire 
to write in English a book for Englishmen; and 
a desire to popularise religious instruction. 

“ Seldom,” he says, “ is the English tongue 
praised m France; he will give to each nation their 
own language and there is no outrage in doing so.” 
He wished also to instruct the ignorant masses by 
making the Biblical stones and logvnds as enter¬ 
taining and as accessible as the romances. To the 
popularity of the latter he testifies in the opening 
lines of the prologue. Mon are eager to listen to 
“ rimes and gestos ” and to read stones of King 
Arthur and his knights; of the strifes of Giccce 
and Troy; of Tristram and Isouclo; of Charle¬ 
magne and his paladins. The wise man is diawn 
to wisdom, the fool to folly in thoso tales. He 
will teach idle triflors to lie wise and amend their 
ways. Nowadays a man is not considered in tlie 
fashion unless he love “ paraniours.” This earthly 
love IS but a phantom which quickly passes away 
The poet will undertake to write a W’ork in honour 
of her whoso love is sweeter than “ honey from the 
hive ” viz.. Our Lady ; 

“ Lodv nlie u> of loJiea oil 
Mild and meek witliout (any) gall ” 

She is ever true, loyal, and constant, and he advises 
skilful rhymers to construct verses in her honour. 
As for himself, he will loach men of her kindred 
and relate some “ gests ” done in the Old Law. 
Briefly, his intention is a faiily comprehensive one, 
for he aims at giving a history of the world from 
the Creation to the Day of Judgment: 

“ Cursor o world man aglit it coll 
For almoBt it ovor-rennes all.” 

The poet arranges his work in seven Tuam 
divisions, and discourses in leisurely fashion of the 
fall of the Angels, the creation of man, and the 
loss of Paradise. He tells of the death of Adam 
and relates the history of the chief Old Testament 
oharacters. The prophecies concerning the birth 
of Jesus Christ lead him on to the New Testament, 
the parentAge of the Virgin Mary, and the story of 
her life. Christ’s birth, life, death, resurrectioii, 
and descent into hell is followed by an account of 
the ascension into heaven, the feast of Whitsuntide, 
the history of the Apostles, the description of the 
Virgin, the discovery of the Cross by Sfe. 
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Belena. Finally, the poet describes the coming of 
Antichrist, the terrible signs preceding the Day of 
Doom, the Day of Judgment, and the state of the 
world afterwards. He concludes by describing tlie 
agony of the Virgin Mary at the foot of the Cross 
and glorifies the mirooulous conception. 

The Cursor Mundi is the first attempt made in 
England to blend in one whole Biblical stories and 
medisBva] legends. Incidents quite as marvellous 
as any to be found in the romances are related with 
an air of sober reality and with much circum¬ 
stantial detail 

There is the story of the three pips—one of cedar, 
cypress, and pme-^rought by Seth from Paradise, 
which are placed under Adam’s tongue and from 
which grow three miraculous rods (wands). These 
wands stood an ell high and were always green. 
They lasted to the days of Noah, Abraham, uid 
Hoses. 

David in a dream discovers the wands to be 
hidden in the grave of Moses. He journeys to 
this country and fetches back the wands. Their 
miraculous power is sliown in many waya They 
change black Saracens into shining white men; 
cure a sick hermit so that he become “ as well as 
a trout ”; and when placed in a cistern strike 
roots so deep that none can pull them out. Later 
the tree is enclosed within the temple and from 
its wood the Cross is made. From the thirty silver 
bands which enclose it come the thirty pieces of 
silver which are given to Judos. A lady once came 
to worship in the Temple and inadvertently sat 
upon the tree, when it immediately burst into 
fleunes. She prophesied that Jesus would hang 
upon it. The Jews were angry with her and be¬ 
headed her. An angel fctch^ her soul and called 
her a “ Christian ” 

Much curious information is given by the author 
in the course of the poem. The distance between 
heaven and earth is stated graphically. A man 
may fall forty miles a day for seven tl ousand, 
seven hundred years, ere he reach it. Moses dis¬ 
covered the worshippers of the golden calf by 
ma<:ing the people drink of the water in which the 
powdered remains had been thrown : 

“ All those men that had the guilt 
They had their lieards all over gilt.” ^ 

Solomon is put to learn ” clergy lore and knight¬ 
hood,” and soon becomes profioiont in the “ seven 
arts.” 

Herod, on account of his wickedness, is afflicted 
with seven different diseases. He sends for his 
doctors and threatens to hang them if they do not 
cute him. The doctors order him a bath of pitch 
and tar in which he is drowned. 

In writing of Isaoo, there is a curiously vivid 
description of old age. 

“ When a man old his blood grows diy and 
cold—his head shakes and his hand quakes, his 
bones crack, his hair falls off and his light, is dim. 
His foot easily stumbles, he praises all things that 
are gone and is quickly angered. Nothing can 
make him glad, yet do the young yearn for age.” 

The poem ends (in the Gottingen MS.) with an 

'' Cunor Mundi (E. E. T. S.). 
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exhortation to the readers ” to pray for me John 
of Lindebergh who got this book made (t-s. tian- 
scribed). If it be loet, I will pay him who testorsB 
it, but will curse him who withholds it.” ^ 

The work, although not fhsA of a great poet, •mm 
extremely popular. Many .copies of it were made, 
of which four «ce still in existenoe. It must have 
exercised considerable influence on the CoUectiwe 
Myattriea that were being formed about this time, 
and in an indireot way 1^ to the greater diffusion 
of Biblical knowledge* which assisted the develop¬ 
ment of the miracle plays among the people. 

Robert of Brutme'o “ Handlyng Synne ’ (1303) 

The Handlyng Synne by Robert Brunne is an 
adaptation cf William Wadington’s Manuel dot 
PetAiez. The poet treats of the twelve articles of 
Faith, the Sc^en Deadly Sins, and the Seven 
Sacraments, finally, the Twelve B^uisites of Shrift, 
and the Twelve Graces which flow from a Good 
Confession. 

In the opening lines Robert, laments the popu¬ 
larity of “ talye and rhymings ” amongst the un¬ 
learned men. For these he writes in the English 
tongue, that their time may be more profitably 
employed. Robert’s woxic affords a striking 
contrast to that of Richard Rolle in its appeal to 
the ordinary folk. Robert is a pious eedesiastio 
who does not disdain the innocent amusements of 
his day, and who possesses a ready sympathy with 
the poor. He had a fund of genial humour, and 
the theological discussions are enlivened and illus¬ 
trated by stones gathered from various sources, 
the Lives of the Saints. Gregoiy, Vttoe Patrum, 
Bede, and also some orally communicated. Robert 
is no mystic living in the clouds of contemplation, 
but an acute observer of the world around him, 
and his work bears the impress of his observations. 
The Handlyng Synne has therefore a value for the 
sidelights thrown on the social hfe and customs of 
the tunes, a quality entirely absent from the work 
of KoUe. We csui only give a few indications of 
these, e.g. swearing by the Virgin is worse than 
swearing by Christ, a sign of the extent to which 
the cult of the Viigin h^ advanced at this time. 
He speaks of the Saturday half-holy day, as a 
speciM English institution to be observed in pre¬ 
paration for Sunday, and tells the story of a man 
who was struck dead for working on Saturday 
afternoon. He exhorts his readers noc to haunt 
taverns on holy days, or to gamble before noon on 
such days. Tournaments, jousts, and squire's 
games are bad, they involve the seven deadly sinsL 
Dances, carols, summer gomes, and minstr^ ore 
denounced. There is the stcry of the minstrel 
who was killed for disturbing a bishop; os a set¬ 
off to this story there is given the tale of Robert 
Grosseteste of Lincoln and why he loved the harp. 
No miracle plays should be acted except the plays 
of Christ’s birth and resurrection. The denuncia¬ 
tions against the carols and games are chiefly be¬ 
cause they took place in the churchyards—hence 
those who took port in them were guilty of sacrilege. 

Two stories are given sa a fccurful warning, &e 

* Cumor A/undi (E. E T. S.). 
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Story of the Saerilegioua CaroUere, and the Story of 
the Curat Daneera —the latter being oompelled to 
dance for twelve months (the Latin writer saith 
** for evermore ”), and at the end of that time went 
hopping about singly ever afterwards. 

Another tale, osculated to impress women who 
chattered in church, tells of a deacon who laughed 
in a most solemn part of the service, and on teing 
remonstrated with by the priest, explained that 
his mirth was due to having observed, during the 
service, a fiend standing behind two women who 
were chattering in church, writing down on parch¬ 
ment their conversation. The talc of the BuiTolk 
man released from purgatory by two masses that 
his wife had sung for him, was not without point. 

Lastly, the advantage of being well shriven is 
driven home by the story of bow the devil came to 
be shriven, but it availed him nought since be come 
without repentance. 

Little is known concerning Mann 3 mg’B life. He 
was born at Brunne (now Bourn) near Market 
Deeping in Linoolnshire. From 1288 to 1303 he 
belonged to the priory nf Brimwake, in the Hundred 
of Kesteven, six milm from Sempnngham; be was 
afterwards, in 1327, connected with the priory of 
SixhilL He once visited Cambridge, and died 
somewhere between 1340-5. Besides the Handlyng 
Synne, he wrote a history of England, the main 
source of thU being the rhyming Chronicle of Piers 
Langtoft (Peter Langtoft, Canon of Bridlington). 
Robert had read very considerably; he was familiar 
with French and English romances, the lives of the 
Saints, Bede’s Ecdeataalieal Htalory, besides l.atin 
English and Anglo-Norman histonans. His 
writings wore the outcome of a desire to please and 
entertain people profitably rather than from any 
moUves of personal ambition. 

Dialooubs and Debates 
The Old and the Nightingale 

This poem, a debate between the nightingale and 
the owl, employs a device frequently used in 
literature. The troubadours had debates between 
one poet and another. The northern French had 
their deabata, eatnfa, or disputationa They were 
sometimes dramatic in form, sometimes epic, and 
they an not without importance in the evolution 
of ^e drama. 

From classical times, the dialogue or debate had 
proved a favourite means of instructing folk in some 
point of myth, ethics, philosophy, theology, and 
science. On one hand we have the dialogues of 
the Scandinavian Edda, such as the dispute between 
Odin and Thor; on tiie other, various points of 
doctrine discuss^ in this medium by the Latin 
Christians. Sometimes a conclusion is reached, as 
in those of a definitely dogmatic character; at 
other times, as in the poem under consideration, 
the issue Is left open. Among the religious dia¬ 
logues, the most popular is the remarkable Debate 
of the Body and tke Soul, in which the two sides of 
human nature are well opposed. 

The Out and the Nig^ngale has no rdigious 
import, hot te ha interesting and arresting study in 


ethics. It k considered by most authoritiee to 
have been written not later than the reign ot 
Homy HE (1216-72), «.s. almost one hundred and 
fifty years before Chaucer, smd from that point 
of view alone, is a remarkable piece of work, if we 
remember that English had suureely yet regained 
its position as the medium of verse in polite society. 
The poem has been attributed to Nicholas de 
Guildford, the “ Maistre Nichole '* who is accepted 
by the two disputants to settle the quarrel. The 
name of John of Guildford, who wrote a few poems 
at this date, has also been mentioned. 

This anonymous poem was evidently written by 
one well trained in Latin verse, skilled in argument, 
a scholar, possibly an ecclesiastic, who after much 
experience of tlie world, settled in Dorsetshire or 
a neighbouring county—the Maister Nicholas of 
the poem lived at Fortesham in Dorset. 

The poet has been an unseen witness to the 
dispute between the owl and the nightingale: 

“ *Twa.s in a certain vale 
In a \ cry secret recess 
I heard a great talk 
An owl and a nightingale 
The dispute was stiff and stark and strong." 

Each said of the other the worst that they knew. 
The nighti.igale bc'gan the quarrel. Sitting upon a 
flowering twig slio is distuibed in her singing by 
the sight of the ow 1 seated on an old ivy-grown tree 
trunk. She saw the owl and despised her and 
abused her in unmeasured tenns. The owl waited 
until evening and then replied. They attack each 
other in bitter speeches. Each criticises the 
manner of life and the singing capacities of the 
other. The owl scornfully inquires the value of 
Uie nightingale’s song. The nightingale replies, 
“ Why askest thou of my gifts T ^tter is my 
one than all of thine.” Man is bom for the bliss 
of heaven. For this reason men sing in church 
and clerks make songs, so that men may remember 
heavenly bliss and strive to attain it. “Clerks, 
canons, monks, rise at midnight and sing of the 
light oi heaven, and priests sing in the country 
when the light of day springs and I help them, 
what 1 may. 1 admonish men for their good, that 
they may be blitlie in their mood, and bid them 
that they may seek the song that is eternal.” * 

The owl then replies, “Thou sayest that thou 
singest to mankind and teochest them to tend to 
the song that lasts for ever. It is the greatest of 
all wonders that thou darest lie so openly.” Man 
will not come into God’s kingdom with singing 
only; he must remember his sins and repent of 
them with tears. “I ring him no follies. If 
right goes forth and wrong goes back better be my 
weeping than all thy ringing.” 

It will readily be seen the dispute resolves itself 
into the eternal conflict between the esthetic and 
moral ideals. The owl lepreaefits the side of doty 
and moral earnestness, of those whose one question 
is ever “ Of what use 7 ” The nightingale rapports 
the Hedonistie view, claiming that it also advances 
religious und ethical aims. The nightingide finally 
gathers round her a number of song birds who 
declare her the victor. 

* Ten Brink. 
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Her triumph irritates the owl, and the two eeem 
as if about to proceed to blows. The wren reminds 
them of the agreement to allow Master Nicholas 
to decide the dispute. AH agree in praising his 
wisdom, justice and prudence, and ^ right to 
settle the quarrel. 

The poem is epic in form, and is written in short 
couplets. The author is one of the best lyri<»l 
poets of the period. “ His smooth, melodious 
versification, his copious and redundant language, 
his frequent musical repetition of phrase and 
theme, betokens a poet who well knew how to 
make a strophic song.” * 

The scenes in t. e poem admirably depict the 
country hfe of the time; the poem contams much 
homely proverbial wisdom, and in the 17i)2 lines, 
the French element is exceedingly small. It is a 
notable return to native verse. 

The psychological significance of the poem con* 
siats in it being essentially a contest between the 
religious type of poetry and the poetry of love, that 
abounded in the Soutli, but found a less congenial 
soil in the sterner North. 

The more purely literary interest is found in the 
simpler and more natural diotion, as compared 
with many Saxon poems; while there is an his> 
toricai intorest in the picture it gives of rural life, 
eepecially on its more sequestered side 

The author of Oauxnn and many another romance 
of the age paints the wilder sides ot nature with a 
loving fidelity ; the author of this poem is drawn, 
like Cowper, to the gentler aspects. 

3. Non-Potola-r Devotionai. Wonxs 
Richard of Tiampoic. 

Such works as the Curnor Mundi, the Cycfe 
of Ilomtiiea, and other similar writings, together 
with the general condition of the times, pave 
the way for the most forceful mystical writer 
of medisval England. Richard Rolle was born 
at Thornton, near the old town of Pickering 
in Yorkshire, about 1300. He was sent to 
Oxford under the patronage of Thomas Neville, 
Archdeacon of Durham. At the University, the 
Friars, with their ideals of poverty, still exercised a 
penetrating influence, that was doubtless felt by 
Rolle. Contests between the Nominalists and 
Realists formed the chief interest of the day. 
Scriptural studies were of the greatest importance. 
Rolle manifested an eager desire, not merely for 
religious knowledge, but also towards personal 
holineaa Fearing the dangers and temptations 
to sin, he suddenly left Oxford at the age of 
nineteen and returned to his father’s house. He 
obtained from his sister two of her dresses, a white 
and a grey, and in the solitude of a neighbouring 
wood he proceeded to fuhion from these a hermit’s 
dress, using his father’s rain cloak for a hood. 
Thus attir^ he attended a church near by and 
occupied the seat of Lady de Dalton, who would 
not allow him to be disturbed. Her sons, who 
had known him at Oxford, teU her who he is. On a 
second occasion he attends the churdt and is 

^ Ten Brink, Early English Literatim (Belt). 
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allowed to assist in the service and pronch tfas 
sermon. Transported by the fire of the Spiiit, 
he preaches a wonderful sermon, that greatly moves 
his audienee. be is invited by Sir John Dalton to 
a banquet Sir John is imprmsed with the silence 
and humility of Richard, and after a private inter¬ 
view, the knight, convinced of hk sanity, gives him 
hermit’s clothing and provides for his maintenance 
as a hermit on the estate. 

Hermits, both men and women (anchoresses), 
were a common feature of medisevid lifa They 
were under episcopal control and licence. In- 
dulgenoea were granted to those who supported 
them. The hermits themselves frequently per¬ 
formed uiefid services in repaving roads, or keeping 
bridges. Rolle remained on Sir John’s estate for 
at least four years, spending his time m meditation 
and prayer and in writing a number of his books. 

BoUo next went to Anderby, near NorthsUmton 
(Richmond). Here lived Margaret Kirkby, an 
anchoress, who exercised considerable influence 
on Rolle’s literary activity. He wrote for her a 
book entitled The boke maad of Ryeharde Hampole 
to an ankeresee, a book smiilcur in puipose to 
the Aneren Rxvde. He also composed an English 
commentaiy on the Psalms at her request. 

Fram Anderby, Richard moved to Doncaster, 
where ho was kindly received by the Cistercian 
Nuns and where finally he died on September 29, 
1349 (T or 1348) in the year of the Black Death. 
The place of his death attracted many pilgrims^ 
drawn thither by his fame and the accounts tA 
miracles which took place at his grave. So great 
was his populcurity, that the Cistercian Nuns sought 
hiB canonisation, and an office was composed for 
his festival ,—Offinum et Legenia de Vtta RicanU 
Rolle ”—st^ in existence in the library of Linooln 
Cathedral, and which has been printed Iqi the 
Early English Text Society.’^ It is from this 
Office that many of the details concerning Bolle’s 
life are obtained. The Nuns took much pains to 
preserve his works from mutilation, and copies 
of them were kept in iron chaina 

The Lollards wore suspected of having designs 
on Rirhard’s works, and there was much in Richard’s 
Lfe and writings that leant towards the simpler 
teaching of the Lollards and inclined to heterodoxy 
rather than orthodoxy. Richard was neither a 
monk, nor a priest, yet he was both a preacher and 
spiritual adviser. He retired from the world, to 
obtain a knowledge of God by contemplation, and 
he set forth the various stages by means of whkih 
he arrived at the heavenly sweetness. Yet this 
prophet of the mystic, contemplative life, roirtgled 
and jested with the world although bis true life 
was that “ hid with Christ in God.” Richard has 
a profound reverence for the teaching of authority. 
He does not speculate about dogmas, nw does be 
feel any need to reconcile dogmas and philosophy. 

His chief work, upon whiiffi his position in Eng¬ 
lish literature depends, is The Pride of Con- 
aeience (SUmulua ConscientieB). The book is full 
ot quotations from the Fathers tund ecclesiasticsl 
writers and shows the wide reading of HsmpnUy 
in qpite of the early limitation of his studies. Tbs 
r See abo Pnae TrratMM of Hampole, 
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language of the poem ia clear and vivid. Hampole 
ia animated bjr a desire to iuatruot and edify. He 
ia careless of the olauns of style and be does not 
always trouble himself as to the number of syUablea 
in a line. In the seven divisions of The Pricke of 
CanscisTice, Hampole considers the wretchedness 
of human nature, the transitonneaa of the world, 
of life, death, purgatory, the last judgment, hell 
and heaven. “ Ho vividly depicts the weakness, 
ugliness and loatliaomoness of human nature, the 
terrors of death and the last judgment, and the 
torments awaiting the sinner beyond the grave; 
while all the splendour, all the oharm of the poet's 
art, are lavish^ upon the picture of heaven.” 

The treatise De incendto amona ; The Fire of 
Love, toanslated into English by Richard Misyn 
in 1435. He dwells on the necessity of contrition, 
and two stones well exemplify the emphasis which 
Hampole laid upon the rehgion of tho heart, as 
opposed to mere conventioi^ rehgion. He tells 
of a wicked canon of Fans who, before he died, 
confessed his misdeeds, and did penance, yet was 
damned because he had not in his heart truly 
repented. Of another sinner who was forgiven 
before he received absolution ! A scholar of Paris 
was so grieved at Ins sins that ho was rendered 
speechless. Ho was told to write them down, and 
at once was sensible of God's forgiveness. Hampole 
insists on the paramount importance of the active 
life in the case of persons with position and influence. 
Altogether by the strength of his character, the 
wealth of his subjective religious experiences, Rolle 
exercised a wide influence and deserves a high place 
among the poets of religious thought. A cycle 
of mystic and practiced poems centred round Rolle, 
and his writings had a wide circulation, and doubt* 
leas many of his followers imitated his wor'a, e.g. 
Wm. Massington, Wertdtng of Life. 

The Ancren Ritde 

One of tho most notable works in prose produced 
ecurly in the thirteenth century, is tho Ancren 
Riwle, or Nun’s Rule—«treatise containing instruc* 
tion and guidance to women leading the solitary 
life of “ ancresses " or “ n'cluses.” 

The author of this work ia now generally accepted 
as being Bishop Poore, who held the See of Salisbury 
from 1217-29, when he was translated by Bishop 
Honorius to Durham. It is also extremely pro¬ 
bable that the nuns for whom this rule was written 
dwelt at Tarrent in Dorsetshire. A rehgious house 
was established at Tarrent by Ralph de Kahainrs 
in the reign of Richard 1. About a hundred years 
after its foundation Bishop Poore, who was bom 
at Tarrent, became known as its second founder, 
and in 1237,darlng his last illness, became to Tarrent 
and died there. 

Three sisters of noble birth renounced tho world, 
and lived in seditude in a house close to the church, 
attended by two women (out-sisters) and some lay 
brothers. Bishop Poore would seem to have been 
their spiritual axlviser, and at their urgent request— 
"and ye my dear sisters have oftentimes impor¬ 
tuned me for a Rule —^he wrote tins book which 
deals with the outward and inward rule to bo ob¬ 


served by Ancresses. He divides the book into 
eight parts. The first part treats of religious 
service; Uie next, of the five senses, of ficshly and 
spiritual temptations, of confession, penitence; 
finally, he considers the external rule, in which he 
enters into details concerning the food, dothing, 
possessions, treatment of the maids, Ac., in an 
eminently practical fashion. The work diqilajrs 
tlie author’s learning and fervent piety, his generous 
and benevolent attitude towards human fruity. 

He exhibits within certun limits a refreshing 
freedom uid broadness of view. ” If any ignorant 
person ask of what order you are . . . say that ye 
are of tlie order of St. James, who bos described 
order and religion—‘ Pure religion and without 
stain is to visit and assist the widows and fatherless 
children and to keep himself pure and unstamed 
from the world.’ ” 

Thus the writer, while not immindful of tho 
usefulness of externals, insists on the primary 
importance of the religion of the heart—purity of 
heart and love of Christ are the central themes dwelt 
upon. 

The life of the anchoress was to be one of poverty 
—“ Ye shall eat no llosh nor lari except in great 
sickness.” They should not take meals outside 
the convent with friends. An anchoress is not to 
gather alms m order to dispense them—“ House¬ 
wifery IS Martha’s part, and Mary’s part is quietness 
and rest from all the wodd’s din, that nothing may 
hinder her from hearing the voice of God.” An 
anchoress should have nothing that draweth her 
heart outward—” Carry ye on no traffic. An 
anchoress that is a buyer and seller, selleth her 
soul to the chapman of hell. Do not take charge 
of other men's property in your house, nor of their 
cattle, nor their clothes, neither receive under your 
care the church \'«>stment8, nor tho chalice, unless 
force compel you or great fear, for oftentimes much 
harm has come from such caretaking.” For this 
reason they aro not to possess any becust “except 
only a cat ”—an anchoress that hath cattle nn^ 
think of tho herdsman's hire, of the cow’s foddei^ 
“ defend herself when her cattle is shut up in the 
penfold, and moreover pay tho damage. Christ 
knoweth it is an orlious thing when people in the 
town complain of anchoresses’ cattle.” 

Their clothing might be black or white, their gar. 
ments arc to be plain, warm, and well-made. They 
are to wt'ar no iron, nor hair-cloth, nor hedgehog 
skins; their shoes are to bo thick and worm. 
“ Havo neither ring, not broach, nor ornamonted 
girdle, nor gloves, nor any such thing that is not 
proper for you to have.” Their time is to be 
occupied w'lth their dm'otions and in shaping, 
sewing, and mending church vestments, and poor 
people’s clothes. An anchoress ia enjoined never 
to bo idle. ' Iron that licth still soon gathcreth 
rust; and water that is not stirred soon stinketh.” 

She is not to send nor receive, nor write letters 
without leave, neither may she become a school* 
mistress, nor turn her housu into a school for 
children. Her mnidon may tench any little girl 
“ concerning u hom it might be doubtful whether 
^e should learn amongst tho bojm.” 

The dvrelling of tho anchorite was as a rule 
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ritoated next the (diuiQh« or near the ohspel oon* 
neoted with a religious bouse, with a window looking 
into the ohuroh from whence it was possible to 
behold the Blessed Bacrament in its place on the 
Altar, or the elevation of the Host as the priest 
each morning celebrated Mass. Hence the in¬ 
junctions to the sisters xutt to talk out of the 
church window. 

The parlour window, in which they might con¬ 
vene, was protected by a grille, inside being a black 
curtain and a shutter of wood. 

'* Wherefore, my dear sisters, love your windows 
as little as possible; and see that they be small-— 
the parlour’s smallest and narrowest. . . . See 
that your parlour windows be slways fast on every 
side, and likewise well shut; and mind your eyes 
there, least your heart escape and go out like 
David’s, and your soul fall sick as soon as it is out.” 

Interesting instructions are also given concerning 
the " Out-sisters ” whose duty it was to perform 
all the commerce with the outer world rendered 
necessary in the provision of food and supplies. 

One of these sisters was to remain at home, the 
other to go out when necessary; “ and—he cau¬ 
tions shrewdly—let her be very plain, or of sufR- 
oient age ; and, by the w'ay. as she goeth let her 
go singing her prayers; and hold no conversation 
with man or with woman : nor sit, nor stand, except 
the locut possible, until she come home. Let her 
go nowhere else but to the place whither she is 
sent. Without leave, let her neither eat nor dnnk 
abroad. Let the other be ^ways within, and never 
go out of the gate without leave. Let both be 
obedient to their dame in aU things, sin only ex¬ 
cepted. Let them possess nothmg unknown to 
their mistress, nor accept nor give smything without 
her permission. They must not let any man in; 
nor must the younger speak with any man without 
leave; nor go out of town without a trusty com¬ 
panion, nor sleep out. . . . Let neither of the 
women either carry to her mistress or bring from 
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her any idle take, or new tidings, nor to one 
another, nor speak any worldly qieeohea, nor 
laugh, nor {day, so that any man who saw it might 
turn it to eviL” 

The writer of the Nun'$ Buie shows the fondness 
for x>arable and aliegoiy eharaoteristio of the age. 
The influence of tlra teriptures and of the new 
school of preachers is apparent (e.y. chapter on 
penance follows teaching of St. Bernard): **Eis 
style is simple and dignified, and unites grace and 
graphic picturesqueness wit hthe free movement of 
that period.” * 

There is a pleasant mingling of piety, cximmon 
sense, and knowledge of human nature in the work. 

There is a quiet touch of humour, moreover, that 
runs through these monitions to the Sisters: 
“ God knows it would be more agreeable to me to 
set out on a journey to Rome than to begin to do 
it again.” ' 

The Ayeribite of Intoyf.—About the same time 
that Richard Rolle the Hermit was writing the 
Prteke of Conscience for the use of his countrymen 
in the north of England, Dan Michel of Northgate, 
Kent, furnished the southern folk with a Manual 
bearing the quaint but thoroughly English title of 
the Ayenbite of In-wyt (the Remorse of Conscience). 
The Ayfflibite is a very literal translation of a 
French treatise entitled Le Somme des Vtces et de 
Verttie, composed in 1279 for the use of Philip II 
of France, by Fr^re Lorens of the Order of Friar 
Preachers. Two copies of Dan Michel’s work are 
preserved in the British Museum. The manuscript 
states that the “ Ayenbite of Inwyt was completed 
in the year of Our Lord’s birth 1340, in the eve of 
the Holy Apostles Simon and Judos, by Dan 
Michel of Northgate, a brother of Saint Austin, 
Canterbury.” 

Considerable uncertainty attaches to most eeuly 
English texts with regard to their date, authorship 
and dialect, but about this there is no doubt, and it 
is of great importance as a philological document. 
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WiixiAM Laxgland, or Langley (tradition is not 
unanimous on this point), was bom about 1332 
at Cleobury Mortimer in Shropshire. He was 
educated probably at Malvern, and certainly was 
familiar with the Malvern Hills. While yet a 
young man he came to London, living in Comhill, 
poor and unhappy, with his wife Catherine and 
daughter Nicolette. It is said that he was in 
minor orders, and earned a precarious living by 
singing “ the jiittcfbo, dirige, and seven psalms for 
the gmxl of men’s souls.” Bo that as it may, ho 
was assuredly poor, and although his mental 
alertness had attract^ towards him a few patrons 
at the outset of his career, these died, and he was 
lett to shift for himself. And even putting aside 
his married state, it is easy to see why he never rose 
in the Church. He had the stuff of the reformer 
In ; and the reformer tarriy gets promotion. 


PBBSONAxnnr ahd Tehfbbambnt 

In person tall and lank—^men dubbed him 
“ Lrong Will ” ; in disposition proud and moody; 
Langland strode through the London streets, a 
sombre, melancholy figure, with his tonsured head 
and priestly rube. Sensitive and great-hearted, he 
was, at the same time, slow of speech, with tew 
of those charms of manner which made his great 
contemporary, Chaucer, so popular. Like our 
own Thomas Hardy, he was more keen to note 
tlie ironies of life, the suffering and misery that 
lay about him, than to note those brighter aspects 
of mediiBvol life which Chaucer loved to paint. 

But one solace he had, his book. One feels 
that into it was poured his life-blood; all his 
hopes and despair, sorrows and aspiraUons, anger 

1 Abbot Oasquet in Introduction to Anerm RiwU. 

> The Anertn Siwls, King’s Clsssks (Chatto and 
Windus), 
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and ocanpaasioa went into The Booh of Piera the 
Plowman, In additioa to this oniiniBh^ work lie 
wrote a poem called Richard the Bedeleaa, i.e. devoid 
of oounsel, which related to the expected deposition 
of Richard II in 1399. The shadow of obscurity 
hange over his later years, but he died probably 
about the same time as Chaucer, in 1400. 

THE BOpK OP PIERS THE PLOWMAN 

^lia is the most correct name for the whole 

r im. The Vieion concerning Piera the Plovman 
the title ci a portion only, and is sometimes 
referred to as The Vtaton of Piera tiie Plowman, 
suggesting that Piote is the author of the poem 
rather than the subject. 

The poem is extant in various forms, but the 
chief forms have been called by Professor Skeat 
the A-text, the B-text, and the C-text. Of these 
the first version was written probably about 1362, 
and contains the Vision about Piera the Plowman, 
with a prologue and eight cantos; and the Vision 
of Do-wel, Do-bet, and Do-best in a prologue and 
three cantos. The second version (B-toxt), writton 
about 1377 and probably in London, is of much 
greater length, and includes the fable of the rata 
and the oat. The third version (C-text) is the 
longest of all and the latest in date. 

CbaiulCtbbistics of the Poem 

The poem describes a series of remarkable 
visions, that pass before tho dreamer, and in their 
general drift we are reminded of the great allegory 
of Bunyan. To the sound of murmuring waters 
the poet falls adeep. Maybe he was at Malvern 
when he wrote, maybe the fresh, rustic summer 
morn whidi he pictured was seen by tho inward 
eye alone^ in his impoverished home neair St. Paul’s; 
we do not know. Anyway, like another famous 
writer of allegory, he fell a-sleep, and in a “ field 
ful of folkes” he saw the men and women of his 
dream—knights, monks, preachers, peasants, cooks 
that ciy out, “ Hot pies, hot,” and “ mystrelles ” 
that seU *' glee.” And the object of their journey, 
like that of the more famous joumcv from the 
City of Destruction, was the search for Truth and 
Good. 

Tho poem may bo considered from a threefold 
aspect: 

1. As a picture of contemporary life and manners 
in town and country. 

2. As a satire upon eoclesiasticdi abuses, and the 
follies and vices of the age. 

3. As an allegory of Life. 

1. Considered under the first aspect, it throws 
interesting sidelights upon medieval life. We 
gather, for instance, how the tradesmen’s ap¬ 
prentices stood at the shop doors shouting out 
to possible customers and trying to tempt them 
in, much as the showman does in the country fair. 
At the tavern door could be heard, “White wine 
of Alsace 1 ” “ Rod Gascony wine I while tho 
cook would insinuate, “ Good dinners, come dine 1 ” 
Cornhill, Tyburn, East Chepe, Smithfidd, and 


other familiar London haunts are referred to by 
the poet; he qieaks of the Law Courts at West^ 
minster, alludes to the recent suppression of the 
Tmplars, and deals with considerable detail upon 
the habits of the clergy and merchant classes. We 
hear about the “ pryvee parlour ” and the “ chamber 
with a chymenie ” which was coming into faahkm. 
Earlier, the hall was the biding-place for the head 
of the house and the members of the family. 
" Chambres ” were sleeping-places, and the “ par¬ 
lour” originally meant a place for private chat. 
It was often u^ for business purposes, but none 
thought of making it a living-room. In Langland’s 
time, however, the hall was used less and less, and 
the parlour was no longer reserved for special 
parlances. All this meant less feasting and good- 
fellowship in the big hall; and so this innovation 
was looked upon as selfishness on the part of the 
rich man. 

“ Now hath eoh riche a rale 
To eten by hymscivo 
In the pryvee parlour.” 

Ho reproaches 

*' Drewora and bakers, and batchers and cooks; 

Such men. on this mould, can most harm work 
To the poorer people, that piece-meni buy ; 

For they poison the people, both privily and oft.*' 

Also he condemns the rich people for “ r^;rat- 
ing ”—that was the custom of buying up pro¬ 
visions and rottuling them to the poor at great 
profit. 

His mention of “ breed ” (bread) from " Strat- 
forde ” reminds us of the fame which Stratford- 
at-Bow enjoyed in mediseval times for supplying 
bread to the city. And the bakers were important 
men. 

2. Regarding it as a satire, we find Langland 
bitterly upbraiding those who shirk honest work, 
the drunkard and the oppressor, the tradesman 
who cheats, and the preacher who counsels ono 
thing but follows another. Many of the sins 
and frailties ho decries are common to no one 
age. Moralists of all ages have dealt with them, 
from Langland and the Elizabethan Puritan, 
Stubbes, William Harrison, the Kingsley of Shake¬ 
speare’s day, down to Carlyle and tho still more 
modern castigators of society. Some of the abuses 
he speaks of, however, are necessarily connected 
with the breaking up of feudalism and the corrup¬ 
tion of the Church. Two things are clear from the 
tenor of his strictures: he desires better social 
conditions for the people, and lejs corruption in the 
Church. Yet. though tho spokesman for the 
labouring classes favoured the old class divisions 
and r^i^ the insurgents of 13S1, in these matters 
he is reactionary. He wants reform, but within 
the Church. He is leas drastic in his proposals 
for clerical reform than Wyclif. Though satirising 
pardoners and friar confessors, he expresses belief 
in penance and absolution, and sighs for the 
obedience of an age that has passed. 

Wyclif disbelieved in the doctrine of venanee 
and absolution—ui this inaLrer being m accord 
with the Reformers of the generation that succeeded. 
In fact, he scarcely realised that in the desperate 
picture which be drew of oormption in CSnircb and 
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State, and in the opprewion by tlte rich, he had 
stated a oaae for reform far more drastio and 
thorough than those measures which he advocated. 

On some points, however, Langland was thorough¬ 
going, viz. in his dicdike of Jewish bankers, and bis 
conviction that the great wealth of the Church 
was harmful to her. The knaves who traffic in 

pardons **; the friars who make a pretence of 
region; knights to whom fighting was merely an 
excuse to express their lust for blood ; the countless 
men and women, both in town and country, whose 
lives were dominated by no great principle or 
ideal—all these be labhed. Tlie brilliant insincerity 
which, despite its superficial charm, makes the 
flaunting fourteenth century in England compare 
so unfavourably with the two centuries preceding ; 
the rottenness which was breaking up all the real 
strength and greatness of the Middle Ages, Langland 
saw with muveilous clearness. Where can truth 
be found ? This is his cry. And so the Messengers 
—Reason, Repentance, and Hotie—help m the 
search for Truth, guided by Piers himself. Piers 
insists upon manual labour as the first essential, 
and extols this wuh the enthusiasm of a Thoreau. 

The World is at hand to wheedle and bril>e tho 
hoiiosb worker; tho World iii tho person of Lady 
Meed, attractive but heartless, whose name itself 
savoursof bribery. Buton LadyMecdand herdoings, 
and the revelations of the Knight’s Conscience, 
there 18 no need to dwell in this biioi sketch. We 
a.ro more concerned with the picture of tho crowd 
hurrying through the streets of London, and the 
vivid picture of tho revellers in tlie City tavcni. 
Here we have quarrels or discussions, and heavy 
drinking, and the noisy ritual of mirth for whirh 
taverns in every age are renowned; the heimit, 
the cobbler, the clerk of the church, the hangman, 
and the harlot met together. 

We may note how “ Gyle ’* is made welcome by 
the merchants, and serves m their shops; how that 
the pardonors take pity on “ Lyer,” and send him 
to church to sell pardons. 

The sceno slnhs constantly and unexpectedly 
from town to country, from London to Malvern ; 
vigorous and pungent homilies break in upon the 
action of the story, and the upsliot of all is that 
the poet bids us “ lemo to love ” as the one cure for 
the ills of lifo. 

It will be seen, therefore, that though a reformer, 
he is a Conservative reformer, desirmg neither 
with Wyclif a radical reorganisation of tlio Church, 
nor with John Ball a traiisfonnarion of society 
upon tlie lines oi equality He did not realise 
that fcudaHsm was a spent force, and that beneath 
all tho crude violence of tho Insurrection of 1381 
lay a perfectly just demand. Langland s counsel 
was to do your duty in whatever state of hfe it 
pleased God to call you. Class divisions were to 
reincun, but the rich were to give protect ion ; the 
poor, service. Then all would he wf 11. But though 
his moderation may not appeal to some minds, none 
would dispute the earnestness and passionate 
sincerity of the man. He wrote, as Bunyan did, 
under compulsion to dehver his soul and to redeem 
bis countrymen. 

3i la its form tho poem is an allegory. ‘ Tlie 
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good and bod qualities of human nature strive 
for the mastery, and among them moves Piers 
himself; externrily a labourer, working with bis 
hands; essentially a symbol for the Chiwt. Be 
was meant to typify righteous living»a life of 
action in the world. Such places os the Field, 
the Tower, the Dungeon are clearly as allegoiioai 
as the Slough of Despond, Doubting Castle, or the 
Valley of the Shadow. The personages ore, for 
the most put, abstractions, with such names as 
Warren Wisdom, Witty, the fascinating Lady 
Meed (t.e. Bribery), the more gracious fi^re of 
Holy Church. Some of the names excel Bunyan’s 
in length. There is Sufier-till-I-see-my-time, and 
another rejoicing in the amazing appellation of Tom- 
true-tongue -tell- me -no- tales-nor- lymg • stones-to- 
laugh-at-for-l-loved-them-never. 

Tub SunsTANCE or the Poeu 

In his sleep the poet dreams of the world as a 
Field Full of Folk, each at his self-appointed task. 
A motley crow assuredly—^merchants, pilgrims, 
friars, ploughmen, anchoiites, and spendthrifts, a 
King and an Angel. The Field is situate between 
the Tower of Truth (God the Father) and the 
Dungeon (tho Abode of Evil Spirits). Clerical 
characters predominate, and for none of them has 
Langland a good word save the ploughmen and 
tho hermits. Suddenly there comes a host of 
rats and mice, bent upon “ belling the cat ” ; from 
this they are dissuaded by a wise old mouse, who 
warns them 

“ Though vr killed the old cat, yet another would come 
To catch all our kin. . . 

Then the scene shifts to another put of the Field, 
where may be heard cooks and taverners touting 
for custom. And so the Prologue ends. 

The First Canto deals with the Vision of Holy 
Church. A lovely lady npproacties the dreamer, 
and tells him that the Tower is the abode of the 
Creator, while the Dungeon belongs to the Father 
of Falseness: her name she dibcloses as Holy 
Church, and in the course of a good \igoroua 
homily she iiistnicts hint upon the value of Truth 
and Love to mortal men who wisli to go to Heavent 

“ Give of your goods, and to jou sliall be gi\en (Luke V' 
3S): 

’Tis tho loi-kgate of love, that lettoth out sraoe 
To comfort the carenorn encumbered with rin. 

Lose, nc^t our Lord, is the leech of man’s life. 

The right rood that lunnoth directly to heaven, 
fio I SUV of tiio tests, a.s 1 said before. 

When all treasures are tried, then Truth is the best. 

I Iwve told thee what Truth is ; no treasure is better ; 
I may huger no longer ; the Lord be thy guide ! ” 

Tho homily is, in the original text, interspersed 
with Latin sentences from tho Bible, fu more 
familiar to Langland’s n aders (even though under¬ 
stood by few) than the English vusion. 

Canto II deals with the Lady Meed and False, 
hood. Holy Church points out the gorgeously 
adorned Lady Meed, who is about to wed Fabe- 
hootl. 8ho then leaves tho dreamer. Theology 
strongly objects to the Wedding, and so all tbs 
parties set oil for London, so that the dispute may 
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be heud at Weatminster. There Meed is taken 
{Huoner, while the othen make their escape. 

CamlM 111 and IV ,—^The tactful La^ Meed 
tries to make her peace with both worldk She 
oonfeasee to a fnar wul is duly shnven, and advises 
judges to take bribes. The King, before whom she 
has been brought, counsels a marriage with Con* 
Boienoe. But Conscience objects, and exposes her 
oharacter. Meed leaves Westminster Hall in 
disgrace and passes out of the story. Throughout 
the scone the King had listened to the advice of 
Reason, who agrees at the close to stay with him 
always. At thk point the first Vision comes to an 
end. 

Canto V.—'When next he falls asleep, we have 
the Vision of the Seven Deadly Sins, and of Piers 
the Plowman. Once more we are in the Field, 
where Reason is exhorting the people, and using 
recent plagues and tempests to point the moral. 
The sermon impresses the heeu^rs; Pride vows 
humility ; Luxury pledges himself to drmk water; 
Envy, Wrath, Avarice, Gluttony, and Sloth also 
repent. And Piers the Plowman ofiers to help 
them in the Quest for Truth. In the course of this 
canto the poet gives a vivid sketch of a London 
alehouse and its occupants, whither Gluttony has 
gone. It is one of the social vignettes which give 
the poem its historical interest. 

Canto VI .—Piers advocates hard manual work, 
for which many are disinclined. Hunger, however, 
makes them submit. Then follow some passages 
in which he deals with the food of the poor and of 
their general condition. 

Canto VII .—Truth gives Piers a Bull of Pardon 
for almost every kind of sinner. False beggars, 
however, are excepted, and the author emphasizes 
what a formidable class thoy are. A Priest vushes 
to see the Bull, and finds in it only these lines: 
" Those who do well, shall have weU ; those who 
do evil, shall have evil.” Whereat he scofTs at 
Piers Olid tho dreamer awakes. The poem con¬ 


cludes with a declaration as to the superiority of • 
good life above all the Bulls of the Pope at tlw Day 
of Judgment. 

A supplementary poem to this is that of *' Do¬ 
wel, Do-bet, Do-best,” but although Longland 
gave thirty years to the writing of t^ it falls far 
below the earlier poem m grip and viU^ty. Here 
Love, the Gkiod Samaritan, takes the place of Piers. 
There is much religious discussion, but httle story ; 
and fdthough there are striking lines, the poem as a 
whole is too diffuse and discursive. Langlond is 
no theologian, and he feels at times that he is wading 
in water too deep for him. 

Trb Style or the Pobu 

Sincerity, dignity, and passion mark Langland’a 
work throughout. He is no artist, as Chaucer was, 
nor bad he, save on rare occasions, Chaucer’s power 
to visualise character. The bad characters are 
more vitally drawn than the good. Langland gives 
most attention to them, and paints them witli 
detailed touches, such as he does not accord to 
his virtuous. A comparison of Lady Meed with 
Holy Church will convmce the reader on this 
point. 

Undoubtedly, he had reroarkaiile powers of 
observation, but he had ns httle self-criticism as 
Wordsworth, and, like Wordsworth, wiU follow 
up Imra of elemental beauty with verse of the 
dullest and most trivial kind. But he had an 
arresting personality, and the task he essayed 
was a tusk of great difficulty. Compared with 
Chaucer, we realise his manifold limitations; but 
compared with his predecessors, he is, among the 
religious poets of medisavol England, a veritable 
giant. His outlook is constricted, and his pictures 
have too little light and shade. But they have a 
Rembrandt-like power, and he did a noble work 
as a spintual irritant in rousing hie generation to a 
sense of its shortcomings and weaknessea 


THE ROMANTIC ELEMENT (COURTLY POETRY) 

Matter of Britain • Ai thiiriun Cycle and Celtic Origin—Evolution of Arthurian C^le—Arthurian Romance 
and English Literature. Matter of Rome: (a) The Story of Troy—(b) The Story of Alexander, 
&C. Ac. Matter of France: The Charlemagne Bomance. Sir Gawayiie and the Green Knight— 
Pearl—Oleanness—Patience 


THE ROMANTIC ELEMENT 

* Saddle the Hippogriffs, ye muses nine. 

And straight we’ll ride to the land of Old Romanoe.” 

WauLKV. 

The very word “ romance ” conjures cp to the 
vagrant fancy, visions of battlemented castles, of 
fair ladies waving wistful adieux to the bravely 
accoutred knights, ere they ride forth in search of 
glorioudy impossible adventures. 

Reading these old romances we enter a new 
world, where damsels are always beautiful, some¬ 
times even learned, e.p. the Fair Felice in Otiy o/ 
Warwict ; where the men are prodigies alike at 
valour and muscular might «usd properly con¬ 


temptuous of wounds that heal conveniently by 
miraculous interposition ; where disappointed ladies 
find consolation in ministenng to the poor and 
afflicted; where men repent and found monasteries 
or become hermits and pilgrims; where true lovem 
overcome insuperable obstacles, and are eventually 
united to live happily or die together. 

Now, mediaavid English romances, like the word 
romance itself, were French in origin. The 
leg^dary tales of the Celt were told often in prose, 
but both the Norman and Teuton diected verse, 
and we have to pass to the time of Malory before 
we find this verse form, whether of alliteration or 
rhyme, superseded by prose. It is easy to under¬ 
stand why this preference is given to vene, inasmuob 
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M most of the eUny-tellifig was done by the soinstrel: 
romance was cr^ed in aong; it ia literature’s 
lullaby for children of all ages. 

Such was the origin of EnglUh romance. What of 
Its nature t 

Roughly speaJcing. our romances were all fa¬ 
shioned from four big cycles of romanoe that centra 
round Alexander, Troy, Charlemagne, Arthur; 
embroidered by suocesmve poets and minstrels, 
with material gathered from every source of 
popular tradition. 

The romances therefore are by no means similar 
in colour and texture. Borne, like Ouy of Warvrick, 
immensely popular for its patnotio and religious 
note, are rich in oxtravi^ance; others, hke the 
Song of Roland, are severe and simple in their 
telling. Yet the tendency, as time wmt on and 
tlie demand for these things grew, was for all of 
thorn to become elaborate and high-flown; while 
most of tiio tales tliat arc Teutonic m origin, such 
as Havelok and Ktng Horn, sound an insistent 
otlncal note. Wo are clearly shown the overthrow 
ot LDift and the triumph of virtue. 

Tim Romantic element has always existed in 
]<]iiglish lilernturn fnim the very earliest times. It 
ia found in the Beovulf and in tlie poi'ms of Cyne¬ 
wulf ; but the term “ ronmn ” or romance la usually 
r(*strieti*d to a elnss of literary comjiosition which 
was first written in languages derived from the 
Latin, but espi'cially the French. Dunng the 
twelfth and thirteenth eentunes the largest and 
most popular pari of tho veniaculai* literature con- 
Rislfd of adventuro stories in which love and re¬ 
ligion came gindually to occupy a more and more 
iinjiortiint position Tliese stories were some¬ 
times written in prose, more commonly in verse. 

After the Norman Conquest, a Norman. French 
literature began to sjiring up in England. The 
English language fell into the background; Nor¬ 
man Frcneli was the language of tho court and of 
pohto society. The English tongue underwent 
ehniigcs; it was a period of transition at the end 
of winch the native language began to reassert its 
ascendancy. Gradually tho Nonnim Frendi lost 
its dominant position; the two nations began to 
intermingle. The growing needs of business and 
family lifi-, court life and chivalry, now discoveries 
in the industrial and fine arts, the clergy, the 
itinerant monks and tlie cosmopolitan orders did 
miicli to increuso this growing intereourse and cx- 
cliiiiige of ideas Of tho influence of the mendi¬ 
cant fiiars w’C have already spoken. They came 
in close contact w ith the poor of the cities. But a 
still more important part was taken by the “ diwoura 
gtsUmn,'* or as they were called in English, the 
“ Bfggem or glee-men." 

It was the professional “ gleemcn ” who made 
tho French litorature translated either by him¬ 
self or others (clerks) accessible to the ordinary 
pcsiple. Year by year the audience of the gleemen 
grc'w larger. Tho aristocrat still preferred French to 
English poetry, but the rich burgesses, the knights 
and squires, the yeomen, and throngs <A meaner 
folk welcomed the professional stoiy-teller, and the 
romances wore eaidly first in popular estimation. 

JNow. in the French poeti^, which came over 
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here and so profoundly influenced our literature^ 
there were three important etory-t^dea; the 
matter of Rome, the matter of France, and the 
nuditer of Britain. 

The first includes the story of Troy* end the 
advmtures of Alexander of Macedon. The Trojan 
story inspired Virgil, and was popular in France dur¬ 
ing the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. More 
than one nation fancied descent from Pius ^Eneas, 
in on age when to have descended from some 
fabulous person was looked upon as a guarantee of 
national respectability. The Greeks themsdves 
claimed Trojan origin, and Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
in his History of the BrUona, described with gusto 
and particularity tlieir descent from Brutus, groat- 
grandson of ASneas. 

Curiously enough this tale, which greatly took 
the popular fancy, was translated mto Fien^, and 
re-translated later on by the priest Layamon under 
the title of Le Brut (12U6). A striking feature 
about Layamon’s work is the introduction of rhyme 
into English verse in parts of his work, and the use 
of similes. 

Tho adventures of Alexander had found an earlier 
ingress, but thore are very few Engbsh poems 
deabng with it, though Chaucer says that eveiyone 
had beard of Alexander’s fortunes. 

The matter of Franco is more important as a 
literary influence. It dealt with Charlemagne, 
and started in Franco with the Btory of Roland, 
The groundwork of this cycle is historical, and the 
struggles depicted between the feudal nobles and 
their over-lord are based on fact; though such an 
hem as Huon de Bordeaux is a figment of the 
imagination. 

This eyele was wonuerfully popular in medissvsl 
times, and greatly influenecd Euiopean hteratura 
—^for example, the stones of Ariohlo. In our own 
time William Moms drew upon its romantic trea¬ 
sures. 

This cycle reached its height of development in the 
eleventh century. It apjiealod to the Southern 
nations more than to us, b(>csuBO it was concerned 
so particularly with the struggle*! of Christendom 
and Mohammedanism. 

Tho matter of Britain is, for Englishmen at any 
rate, by far the most important of these cycles. 

Why was this ? 

It was a cycle of stories of French origin, written 
partly in prose, partly in verse, dealing with the 
old Ccltio legend of King Arthur. We are so 
accustomed to regard Arthur as a national hero, 
that we do not realise readily how largely the litera¬ 
ture around him is in a foreign tongue. For the 
height of its popularity in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was the height also of French influence 
And it was in the form of a French Romance that 
the stories became known in England. 

It is somewhat curious that we Miould have 
adopted ss oar national hero the chief of the de¬ 
feat^ Britons rather than a Saxon leader But 
such is tlie fact; other epic heroes we passed 
aside, and tooK to our hearts the Celtic conqueror 
of the “ Demon Cat.” 

We do not know what was precisely the char¬ 
acter of the original Welsh legend, but we do know 
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thafe it was mainly oonoemed with fighting, and 
thai tiie Launoelot atoiy and the legend of the 
Ghnil, together with other tales of King Arthur’s 
knights, were afterthoughts—^French graftingB on 
to ^ original atem. 

Sir Thomas Malory finally blended the Arthurian 
literature—prose and verse—into one prose version. 

DlITBlUBNCBa IK TBB NaTUlUII OV TUB CYCLES 

The matter of Britain and of Rome differed from 
the mattra of France in one fundamental point. 
These were essentially aristocratic in origin, the 
Charlemagne cycle democratic. The Arthurian cyde, 
for instance, came into being as a deliberate artistic 
shaping of old stories, to amuse and interest; the 
Carlovingian epic started as a piece of patriotic 
propaganda, to encourage national sentiment. 
This difference in nature and interest is reflected in 
the oharaoter of the respective cycles, as will be 
seen from a detailed consideration of them. 

While these romantic stories came in a French 
guise, they cannot be regarded as essentially the 
productions of the French geniua The tcndeni^ 
of the French spirit in literature is ever towards a 
symmetrical and harmonious unity of form. This is 
illustrated by the Song of Roland, which formed 
the basis of later Charlemagne romancre. The 
national epic is inspired by two motives: the love 
of France, and tho struggle for the propagation of 
Christianity. Roland, the true vasaal of his great 
uncle Charlemagne, the champion of the Christian 
cause and of France, falls a victim to foul treachery, 
and his own high sense of honour; but his death 
is speedily avenged and the enemies of the faith 
overthrown. The life-long struggle of the hero is 
vindicated and the cause triumphant. The spirit 
of the poem, which exhibits the union of the Tcu- 
tomc heroic idool with that of a Christian knight, 
may be shown by the following passage— 

*' And when the count Roland saw his dear 
friend and comrade stretched upon the earth, with 
his face towards the east, he could not stir for grief, 
but softly to himself he began to sorrow for him: 
' Noble comrade to thy hurt wast thou so vabant. 
Years and days have we boon together and never 
hast thou hft^ hand against me, nor have 1 done 
thee harm. And now thou art dead, what right 
have I to live ? ’ And from too great grief has he 
swooned upon his saddle, and the golden stirrups 
hold him on his courser’s back, so that he cannot 
fall whiohevw way he goes.” An appeal for help 
from his friend Gualter, who is sordy wounded, 
arouses Roland and ” amongst the heathen once 
more he plies his sword. Twenty of the foe has he 
laid in the dust, and Oualter hcis slain seven, and 
the Archbishop (Turpin) five. And the heathen 
spake one to another: ‘Terrible men are these. 
Beware barons lest they escape alive, for such men 
deserve not to be taken. Cursed be the vassal who 
shrinks from fighting with them, and a vile coward 
is he who lets them M unhurt.' Now has the hue 
and cry begun again, wnd from all parts of the field 
the heathen prened around them. . . . 

” Nobly s^ fights Roland, though he is bathed 
in sweat and hi> blood is all on fixe. Onat was the 


pain he felt in his head, and his temples were red 
with blood from the sounding of the bom. But he 
would know for sure if Charles would come and aid 
him, wid once more he sounded his horn but feeble 
was the noise thereof. Now as the Emperor halted 
to listen to the sound, and thus he spake in cmguish: 
‘ Ah God, what evil has bef^len us, for surely shall 
my nephew Roland fail us to-day. By too sound of 
this horn can I teQ that he is nigh to perish, and 
quickly must he ride who would help him ere he 
fall. Now let each man blow liis trumpet, that the 
sound thereof may be heard afar off.’ And there¬ 
upon might one hear the sound of sixty thousand 
trumpets, so that the bills resounded, and all the 
valleys echoed. And the heathens, too, have 
heard it, and small is their desire for laughter.” 

Death of Roland —“ High was tlie hill and very 
lofty were the trees, and four steps of shining marble 
were there amidst the grass, in the place whore 
Roland fell. . . . And there as he lay upon the 
summit of a hill, looking o’er tho land of Spain, he 
beat his hand upon his breast, and thus ho spake: 
‘ Ah, God I grant me thy pardon for the soke of 
Thy groat mercy! Absolve my sins both small and 
great which' I have ever committed from ttio hour 
that I was born till this day on which I perish.' 
And he extended his right glove toward tho God of 
heaven. And lo, the angels from heaven de¬ 
scended to where he lay.” * 

Compare the Song of Roland with the Charle¬ 
magne romance which sprung up before the close 
of the eleventh century, and which was falsely 
attributed to Archbishop Turpin. In this poem the 
Charlemagno story is associated with populur 
traditions, oriental extravagances and legendary 
matter of many kinds. Charlemagne visits the 
Holy Sepulchre and returns from the east bringing 
the Holy Qraol—the chalice which Christ used at 
the Last Supper. At once we perceive that new 
influences wore at work, destined to entirely change 
tho character of the earlier romances. 

The Charlemagne cycle, owing to the alienation 
and subsequent rivalry of the Normans and French 
after the Conquest, did not receive mucli attention 
in England until a later period. The Celtic note 
dominates the history of the romance literature 
after the Conquest, and before dealing with this it is 
necessary to sketch quite briefly its growth and 
development. 

THE MATTER OP BRITAIN 

The Arthurian Cycle and its Celtic Oaioar 

A close, if not always peaceful, connection hod 
existed between the Bretons (the Bretons and 
Welsh both belonged to the Brythonic division of 
the Celtic race) and the Normans from the tenth 
century onward. Muiy of the Breton laia were 
sung or recited by the French “ jongleura'* In 
addition to this there is evidence of the tians- 
mission of the Arthur!^ l^^end through the medium 
of Wolsh texts into Brittany. These two tiibutaiy 
streams of Celtic tradition, the Welsh nnd the 

t The Song of Roland, translated by Jessie Ciodand 
King’s CtssBics. 
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Breton, had found their way into Nonnan literature 
previooa to the Ck>nque8t. Afterwarda they are 
again united to the main atream in lintain where 
the traditions had flowed deeper and purer, and 
many causes contributed to its rapid rue in volume 
and power. The Nonnan Cimqoest was followed 
by a Celtic revival which found expression in literary 
a^vities of various kinds. It is probable that the 
Mabinogion, which contains the only Wdah At> 
thurian romance antedating French iniluenoes 
{Kilhwch and Olwen and The Dream of Rhonabwy), 
was redacted during the last quai-ter of the eleventh 
century. 

Moreover, King Arthur was adopted by tiie 
Anglicised Normans in place of Charlemagne, the 
French nationid hero. This aristocratic adoption 
of Arthurian legend led to its assuming new impor* 
tanoe. It received an infusion of courtly and 
obivalric ideals in the hands of the Norman poets. 
The rapid diflusion of the legend on the Continent 
was possibly due to the fact that the Celtic legend 
was capable of receiving the new courtly and re¬ 
ligious elements that were drawn into the cycle, 
whereas the Charlemagne cycle, as we have said was 
specially concerned with the struggles of Christianity 
and Mohammedanism. This phase had passed away, 
and in the Crusades now aspects came into being, 
new ideals of kmghthood. I'he patronage of htera- 
ture ccuxie to be very often in the hands of women, 
and to this may be attributed the increasing regard 
paid to the love interest of the story. 

EvOLUTIOK 07 THE Arthhrxax Cycui 

Tlie romantic personality of Arthur is like a 
oomporite photograph, mode up of three distinct 
figures. (1) There is tlie Historical figure. In the 
Hiatoria Britomm by Nennius—written about 
A.D. 800, a skilful redaction of raatenol from various 
sources—we learn that Arthur was a militaiy 
leader of the Britons, who fought successfully 
against the Saxons and became a name with 
which to conjure. This led naturally to (2) the 
Mythological figure. Arthur here has attracted 
towards his person many myths and legends, and 
become a kind of god, with heroic attributes and a 
band of followers almost as wonderful as himself. 
But mediiBval chivalry demanded some figure that 
should symbolise its graces, its knightly achieve¬ 
ments ; and the legendary, mysterious figure of 
Arthur seemed oreat^ for the purpose. They knew 
too much about Charlemagne, with his strenuous 
activities and devout temper. Arthur come from 
a distant olime, only dimly perceived through the 
mists of legend. Him therefore tlwy took, so we 
have (3) the Romantic Arthur, the incamate spirit 
of chivalry; and it was from Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth's book that they took this figure. He vir- 
tuafly created the Arthur of Romance. He re- 
Bumes in bis person the auooessful leader, and the 
Saga hero, adding to these, fresh qualifications as on 
adventurous knight. 

Among the writers who contributed to the literary 
evolution of the Arthurian oyole the first place 
must be aorigned to Geoffrey of Monmouth. Slight 
tefecenoea to Arthur's heroio deeds as “ a leader 
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and oonquiwor of the Saxons in twelve battles " 
occur in a Latin history by Nennius, but Geoffrey 
in his Hiatoria Regum Bniannke brings together 
materials drawn from ancient poets and prose 
writers, possibly also oral traditions, and with the 
aid of imagination he welds the scattered legends 
into an harmonious whole. For the first time aston¬ 
ished historians were presented with a genealogy of 
British Kings deriving their descent, not from 
Woden and Seth, but from the famous Trojan 
leader, Brutus. The legends of Locrine, of Oor- 
bodue, Kmg Leir (Lear) and fais daughters were 
incorporated with much accurate chronological 
and historical matter. The whole fabric was pro¬ 
fessedly baaed on a British (Cymric) book which 
Geoffrey was supposed to have received from Walter, 
Archdeacon of Oxford—“ a man learned not only 
in the art of eloquence, but in the histories of 
foreign lands," and it is this book which he flaimts 
in the faces of historians like William of Malmes¬ 
bury and Henry of Huntingdon, when be bids them 
" be wlent as to the Kings of the Britons, smee 
they have not that book in the British speech 
which Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford brought over 
from Bnttany.” 

Arthur is hero depicted as the great king and 
hero guarded by supernatural powers; surrounded 
by brave warriors; a man of marvellous life and 
tragic death. 

The popularity of Geoffrey's worit is due to its 
being a piece of realistio fiction. Geoffrey is 
essentially a story-teller and not an historian. He 
achieves the apotheosis of the histone Arthur 
in the region of romance; his work fostered the 
ohivalno and kingly ideals; it ministered to the 
desires for the mystorious and marvellous. More¬ 
over, it appeared just at the right time. The 
Anglicised Normans were prepaid to accept a 
British hero in preference to the French Charle¬ 
magne. In addition, romanco was in demand and 
Geoffrey made the most of it. He is the story-teller 
par excellence; but it must be remembered that 
the air of historic reality with which Geoffrey con¬ 
trived to invest these inventions was sufficient to 
deceive his own none too critical age. Two 
notable exceptions must be made: William of 
Newburgh, writing in 1190, says: 

“It is manifrat that everything which this 
person wrote about Arthur and his successors, and 
his predocosBors after Vortigem, was made up, 
jiartly by himself, and partly by others, whether 
from an inordinate love of lying, or for the sake oi 
pleasing the Britons." 

GiralduB Cambrensis teUa of a Welshman at 
Cowleon, named Melerius, who had dealings with 
evil spirits and was enabled by their assistance 
to foretell future events. “ He knew when anyone 
spoke falsely in his presence for be saw the devil, 
as it were leaping and exulting on toe tongue of the 
liar. ... If toe evil spirit oppressed him too mudi, 
toe Gospel of St. John was placed on his bosom, 
when like birds they immediaj^y vanished; but 
when that book was remov6if*Wd the Hilary of 
the Britona by Geoffrey was substituted in its 
place, they instantly reappecued in greater numbei% 
and ramaiiied a In^ea tims than usiml on Ua body 
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•nd on the book.” Sinoe Gireldus himself was • 
writer of fiction, this little story may be merely 
the oatcome of a piece of profeaeional jealouqr t 

In spite of these oritioisms, Geoffrey’s Cknmide 
was accepted as a veracious history, by his own 
and succeeding generations. Its importance as 
an inspiration in English literature can scarcely bs 
estimated. The senes of Bruts, or Chronicles, 
which followed Geoffrey, will be dealt with in some 
detail. The influence of Arthurian romance 
suffered somewhat in the time of Cliaucer. Malory’s 
Mi.rte Arthur gave now life to the Arthurian 
stones, and in spite of the protests of grave moralists 
like Asoham, tho Elizabethans seized with avidity 
on these legends of early Britain. One consequence 
of which was, that Geoffrey’s Chronicle was one of 
the many printed during the porforvid period of 
patriotism that arose in this reign. Spenser in 
his Faerie Queen, Drayton in his PolyoUnon, William 
Warner in Albion's England, drow inspiration from 
these sources. In 15BS, a play called The Mis¬ 
fortunes of Arthur, by Thomas Hughes, was acted 
before the Queen, but apart from this solitary 
instance, and Dryden’s opera King Arthur or the 
British Worthy, Arthurian stonra have made a 
greater and more enduring appeal to the poet 
than to the dramatist. 

Milton meditated writing his great epic on the 
national hero, but finally chose a more “ universal 
theme.” Lastly, Tennyson in modern times has 
once more surrounded the coming and passing of 
Arthur with the mystery and magic of romance 
when “ From the great deep to the great deep he 
goes.” 

Of Geoffrey himself all that can bo definitely 
said is that he was ordained a priest and almost 
immediately afterwards appoint^ Bishop of 8t. 
Asaph in 1152. Ho died at Llandaff in 1166. 
The History was certainly begun m 1139, and had 
attained its complete form in 1148. There is no 
evidence that Geoffrey was a Welshman, although 
he lived at Monmouth, and claimed the patronage 
of a Norman prince, Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
who was overlord of a tract of Welsh country. 
To this Robert, William of Malmesbury, the dis> 
tinguished historian, dedicated his History of the 
Kings of England. Geoffrey commends him as 
“ one nurtured in the liberal arts of philosophy and 
colled unto the command of our armies by his own 
inborn prowess of knighthood, one whom in these 
da 3 r 8 Britain hoileth with heartfelt affection, as 
though she had been vouchsafed another Henry.” 

The popularity of Geoffrey’s work is testified by 
the lai^ number of manuscript copies that were 
made—there are, for instance, thirty-five copies 
in the British Museum, and sixteen in the Bodleian— 
and by the number of tranriations, adaptations, 
and continuations. Some of tho most important 
will now be dealt with. 

In 1180, five years before the death of Geoffrey, 
an Anglo-Norman poet named Gaimar wrote the 
first F^mch metrical chronicle. It consisted of 
two parts: the Esiorie des Bretons, and the EstorU 
dss An^es. The former has not come down to us, 
but is known to have been a rhymed trandation of 
Geoffrey’s work. Gaimar was suooesded by Waes, 


a Norman poet who produced the Roman de Bnd 
{Brut, i.e. Chronicle). Wane occupies on impev* 
tant position not only on account of his poetio 
gifts and his contribution to the Arthurian story, 
but also because the metrical chronicle fonns a 
link between the prose chronicle and the metncal 
romance. The latter had received a powerful 
Btimulua from Chrestien de Troies, the most distin¬ 
guished of the trouvires. The French poet wrote 
for courtly oirbles and the metrical romances were 
a convenient method of setting forth the code of 
chivalrous conduct and recounting adventures of 
love. 

Wooe lived about 1100-76. He gives the 
following information oonceming himself in the 
Roman de Rou ; 

“If anybody asks who said this, who put this 
history into the Romance language, 1 say and 1 
will say to him, that 1 am Woce of the isle of 
Jersey, which lies in the sea, toward the west, and 
is a part of the fief of Normandy In tho isle of 
Jersey was 1 born, and to Caen 1 was taken as a 
little lad ; there I was put at the study of letters; 
afterwards 1 studied long in Franco. Wnon 1 
came bock from France 1 dwelt long at Caen. 1 
busied myself with making books in Romance; 
many of them I wrote, and many of them I made.” 

Before 1136 Wace was a “ reading c.leik,” and 
his writings won for him the favour of Henry II, 
who advanced him to the canonry of Bayeux. 
Ho composed a number of Lives of the Saints, but 
his two most important works are the Roman de 
BriU, and the Roman de Rou (i.e. Rollo)—the latter 
a chronicle history of the Dukes of Normandy that 
Wace had begun in obedience to Henry’s command, 
but which for some reason or other he was not 
allowed to finish; Henry transferring his patronage 
to “ Master Benoit ” (Benoit de Sainte More). 

“ Sinoe the king has asked him to do this work 
I must leave it, and I must say no more. Of old, 
the king did me many a favour, much he gave me, 
more he promised me. and if he had given all that 
he had promised me, it had been better for me. 
Here en^ the book of Master Wace. let him con¬ 
tinue it who will.” 

Wace had completed the Roman de Brut, or 
Oeste des Bretons, in 1165. The Brut can in no 
sense be termed a translation of Geoffrey’s work, 
for Wace has impressed upon it the stamp of his 
own individuality. To b^n with, the French 
ootosyllabic couplet with its swift movement forms 
a striking contrast to Geoffrey’s stately Latin 
prose. Wace tolls us he had heuri tales of Arthur, 
but he is not willing to give credence to many of 
these fables. He will only set down that which he 
believes to be true. 

Wace’s narrative betrays distinct evidence of the 
influence of the courtly school. He gives place to 
descriptions of love, uid embodies two elements 
of Celtic origin when he gives us the first literary 
record of the Round Table, and of Arthur us the 
“ Hope of Britain.” 

“ He is yet in Avalon, awaited of the Britons, for 
as they say and deem he will ratiun from whence 
he went end live again.” 
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** Waoe n not to be regarded as one cf the great 
oontributoca to our knowledge of the Artiiurian 
legend, but without a familiarity with his work, 
later Frenoh romance oan soarcoly be appreciated, 
so important is his place as a deUo^ transformer 
of the story, the harsher elements of which he 
veiled with ^e courtliness familiar to hhn, while 
he diffused throughout it the indrilnable qiirit of 
French romance; and this he did with the naive 
simplicity and grace that were his by birth sod 
temperament”' 

Tan BociaIi Yax.ttb or Abthubiak Rokakcb 

It served to inspire the Welsh with an imaginative 
ideal in their bitter struggle for Independence. 
The Soot, at a later date, found in it similar elements 
of inspiration; for some of the legendary characters 
{e.g, Mordred) symbolised Scottuh rights, while the 
Saxon used Arthur as a weapon to co^ound the 
French and the alien generally. 

Finally, in Caxton’s day, the Arthurian Cycle 
resigns its pobtical efiulgencp, end becomes merely 
a luminous literary beacon to choor all kinds who 
love to read of “ gracious knightly deeds.” 

Artbubian Rouahce and Enoush Literature 

Layatnon. —Layamon, a priest of Arlcy Regis, m 
Worcestershire, is the first poet to sing of King 
Artlmr in English verse, and his poem has there¬ 
fore a special signiRccuirc. He tc'Ils us in the intro¬ 
duction to the Brut, winch was written in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, the folluwing par¬ 
ticulars concerning himst'lf: 

“ There was a priest in the land who was named 
Layamon ; he w as son of Leovenath—may the Lord 
bo gracious to him I—He dwelt at Ernvly, at a noble 
church upon Severn’s bank—good it there seemed 
to him—near Radestone, where he books read (t.e. 
road the services in church). It came to him in 
mind, and in his chief thought, that he would tell 
tke noble deeds of the English, w'hat they were 
named, and whence the>' came, who Srst possessed 
the English land after the flood that came from the 
Lord. . . . Layamon began to journey wide over 
tliia land, and procured the noble books wihich he 
took for pattern. He took the English book that 
Saint Bode made; another he took in Latin that 
Saint Albin mode, and the fair Austin, who brought 
baptism m hither; the third book ho took snd laid 
there in the midst, that a French clerk made, who 
w'os nuned Wnce, who wdl could write; and lie 
gave it to +he noble Eleanor who was the high 
King Henry’s queen. Layamon laid before him 
these books, and turned over the leaves; lovingly 
he beheld them—^may the Lord be merciful to him I 
—pen he took with Angers and wrote on book-skin, 
and the true words set together, and the three 
books compressed into one. Now praycth Laya¬ 
mon—for love of the Almighty God, each good man 
that shall read this book snd learn this counsel, 
tliot he say together these sooth fast words, for his 
fatlier’a soul, who brought him forth, and for his 

* Lucy Allen PaUm, Introduction Arthurian Boptaneu. 
(Everyman.) 
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moUiMr's souL who bote him to be msn, snd for his 
own sold that it be the better. Amen.” 

Layamon lived in a district which atQl retained a 
strong hold on Uie life and oiwUhiib of the pash 
The Danes eatabliahed no permanent settlement, 
nor were there any great cities to open up a com¬ 
mercial intercourse with other countries. It is 
true Normans had settled here, and Orderions 
VitsliB was bom not far from Arii^, but there were 
probably few men in Worcestershire who poasesred 
even Layamon’s small knowledge of French culture. 
But tlM (flosest association existed between the 
English of tliis district and the neighboui ’ng Wdab. 
In this way many of the Celtic stories foimd their 
way into English tradition. Layamon was pro¬ 
bably familiar wiGi a moss of sogsa and folk songs. 
The past exercised a strong fasemation for him a^ 
in mind and spirit he belongs to an earlier age. 
Altliough Layamon mentions three books which he 
obtain^ after some trouble, he does not appear to 
have made much use of either Aelfred’s Soda, or ai 
St. Albin’s book which is apparently the Latin 
original of Aelfred’s Redo. Wace’s poem therefore 
forms the main basis of Layamon’s work. Waoe 
hod translated Geoffrey’s stately Latin iiroae into 
tlie French short couplet; Layamon turns to the 
old national v erse as he knew it from the folk songs 
ot Worcestershire. The Bna is written partly in 
alliterative lines and partly in rhymed couplets of 
unequal length. Tlie stirring scenes in the Ufe of a 
Saxon warrior, grim battler, the life of the woods 
and fields, have a greater attraction for Layamon 
than the chivalry and romance of the Norman court. 
Layamon invests the story of Artliur with an en¬ 
tirely dilTorent atmosphere. TIm narrative gains 
simplicity and force, and is clothed with the dignity 
and splendour of the old English epic. 

Layamon writes with intense interest in his sub¬ 
ject : he lives and moves and has his being among 
the events with which he is dealing, invest mg his 
narrative with dramatic force, while he is at his 
best m the portrayal of battle and strife, and of the 
combat with the sea. Indeed hardly any metrical 
chronicle approaches him in poetic worth. 

His account of the death of Arthur is finely 
poetical. 

“ All the brave ones were slain, Arthur’s waniors 
high and low, and all the Britons from Arthur’s 
Table, and aU his wards, from many kingdoms. 
And Arthur himself was wounded by a broad 
batUo spear; he had received fifteen bloody 
wounds; into the smallest one might thrust two 
gloves. Then there survived in the battle of two 
hundred thousand men who lay there slaughtered 
none, save Alt hur alone and two of his knights. ... . 

” I will go to Avalon, to the most beauteous of all 
maidens, to the queen Argante, the splendid elf. 
And she will heal all my wounds snd make me 
quite well with a healing drink. And afterwarda 
I win come a^^n to my kingdom and dwell among 
the Britons in great bliss.” 

"While he was saying this a little boat came 
from the rea borne by the waves, with women 
therein of marvellous figure. And they at once took 
Arthur and brought him to the boat, laid him in it 
and sailed away. 
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**Thea fuIflUsd what Merlin mid of yore, 
that there ehould be mighty grief at Arthur’s de> 
misB. The Britooe still bielieve that ho is slive and 
dwsUs in Avalon with the most beautiful of all elves, 
and the Britons stiU watch for his return. Never 
was the man bom or idiosen by wonum who could 
with ^^oth my more of Arthur. But of yore there 
was a prcq>het named Merlin. He announced with 
words—1^ myings are true—that an Arthiu 
Mioald yet oome to the help of the Britons.” ^ 

Tn Rauoioos ELmum? is xbe AaiHOBiiir 
CVCLB 

The diffusion of the Arthurian story led to many 
other elements being drawn towards it. Legendr^ 
traditioaB, love interests, and religious mysticism, 
these all group themselves round the story with 
which they seem to be mystenoudy connected, 
although the ooiuection is not always apparent, 
and oftentimes difficult to establish. In tl^ way 
the Qraal saga, that seems to have been first 
associated with the legend of Joseph of Arimathea, 
eventually became part of the Arthunan cycle. 
For testifying to the resurrection, Joseph is im¬ 
prisoned by ^e Jews, but he is released by Christ 
who provides the prisoner with food and light, by 
bringing to him the communion chalice used at the 
Last Supper—(i.e. The Graal=>diah). 

Robert de Borron, a knight who probably lived 
in the Vosges district, wrote somewhere about 
1160, a poem on the Qraal called “ Le petit saint 
Grasl,” which was later put into prose. This 
legend flouridied in England in the reign of Henry 
II, undergoing various modifications and additions, 
embodied in a prose version called Le grand S. 
Qraal. St. Joseph and his son come to England, 
Joseph is consecrated a bishop by Christ himself, 
and they convert the land to Christianity; both 
die and are buried there. St. Joseph possesses a 
marvellous shield. The dynasties founded by the 
missionaries who wedded daughters of the native 
kings are oeurried down to Arthur. The mystery 
of Transubstantiation and the Qraal play an im¬ 
portant part in this story—the latter is kept in a 
Northumbnan forest, and a “ pure youth,” Qalahad, 
the son of Lancelot, is at last to find it. A martial 
and chivalrio element has been added to the re¬ 
ligious, and the Qraal saga has thus linked itself 
to Arthurian legend. 

Still another prose romance. La Qurale del Saint 
Qraal, concerns the search for the Holy Qraal by 
King Arthur’s knights. Qalahud alone succeeds 
and takes the Qro^ to the Orient, which on tlie 
death of Galahad is taken up to heaven. 

Walter Map, who lived in the reign of Henry II, is 
oredited, although on uncertain evidence, with 
having translated those romances from the Latin. 

Chtestien des Troyee, the French courtly poet, 
wrote his Conte dd Qraal towards the rad of the 
twelfth oentiuy, which he, however, never finished. 
In this, Parufol and not Qalahad, is the hero of the 
story. 

fk> much for the religious element in the Arthurian 
9 yala: it is now necessary to consider the intensely 
1 Layamon’s Brut, hi. 140. 


interesting but tragic love story of Tridan and ImM, 
a Celtic story, that for a long time remained inde¬ 
pendent of ^e Arthurian oyds. This is probably 
one of the court romances which sras composed 
from ancient Breton lots. 

Tks Lovn EnwHmra nr thb Asxbttiiuk Cram 

Tristan is conducting Isold from Irelaad to 
Cornwall to be the bride of King Mark. Her 
mother, to preserve her daughter from a lovekws 
marriage, has distilled a magic potion which ensures 
that the two people who drink of it shall have 
an enduring passion for each other. She entrusts 
the golden cup containing the magic potion to 
Brangwaine, Isold’s maid, who placffl it in a 
cupboard on board the slup. During the voyage, 
Tristan, who has been entertaining j^ld with all 
the songs and stories he knew, declares he is thirsty. 
Isold takes from the oupboaM the magic cup and 
unwitting its power, places it first to her own hps 
and thm hands it to Tristan who drained it 
greedily. At once there sprang up in their hearts 
a passionate love destined to last as long os they 
lived. After the first few hours of rupture, they 
realise their guilt and resolve to perform their 
compact at whatever cost. 

They arrive at Tintagel, and Isold is at once 
morriod to Kmg Mark. Isold is unhappy, and tlie 
lovers, impelled by the irresistible force of foie, drift 
together. King Mark is warned by his kniglils 
that Isold is falso to him, and eventually Tristan 
goes to Brittany. Here in a moment of weakness 
he weds Isold of the Wliito Hand, only to rejicnt in 
a short tune, siiieo he cannot conquer his unlioppy 
passion for Isold of Cornwall. Tristan is wounded 
in one of his combats so that even Isold of ilio 
White Hand cannot cure him. He sends his 
faithful steward to beg Isold to eonm to him and 
save him by her skill. Her presence in the sliip 
is to bo signalled by a white sail—her absence by a 
black sail. A vessel bearing a wliite sail appears; 
Isold of the White Hand is filled with jealousy at 
the approach of her rival. 'J'listan inquires eagerly 
of her, “For the sake of God, what sail does it 
carry 7 ” “ The sails are black.” Despair at the 
supposed faithlessncMss of his beloved seizes Tnstan, 
and he dies with her name on his hps. Isold lands, 
she is told of his death. Her agony is too great for 
expression. “ Silently she steps thiuugh the crowd 
gazing at her beauty, to the hall where lies the 
corpse. There she flings herself on the bier and 
dies in a last embrace.” 

The story has been retold by Matthew Arnold 
and Swinburne, and made the subject of on opera 
by Wagner. Swinburne has made the wind and 
the waves sing on accompaniment to the tragedy 
that harmonises so well with the rocky, storm- 
driven coasts of Brittany and Cornwall in which 
the principal scenes are enacted. 

Sir Triatrem is a translation from a French 
version of the Tnstan story, and is considered by 
certain authorities to be the first real English 
roroanoe in the Hatter of Britain; Arthur and 
Merlin being later. It has been attributed to 
Thomas of Ercildoune or Thomas the Rymer, a 
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geottish poet who lived about 1280, but there la 
no evidenoe to connect the romance with this poet. 
Sir Tritiretn was edited by Sir Walter Scott. 

The poet of Sir XriHrem oondenaea his story 
owing to gape in the French version; the verse 
moreover is experimental in character, and the 
poem forma a good illustration of the manner in 
which a ballad might anse from the metnoal 
rutnance. 

“ Trmtiem tok hia stede, 

And lepe tber on to ride; 

The qnen bad him her lede. 

To Bcnip him biride; 

Traitrem did aa hye bede; 

In wode ho gan hir bide; 

To th’ erl ho aeyd in that node i 
TImhi host ytent thi pnda, 

Thou dote 

With thine harp, than wonne hir that tide. 

Thou tintt hir with mi rote.’’** 

THE MATTER OF ROME 
(a) The Stokv or Tkoy 

The Troy aaga, although extremely popular, is of 
least importance from the hterary point of view. 
Homer’s work was almost unknown even to the 
most classically educated wntois of the twelfth 
century; but there existed two Latin prose 
versions of the Troy saga, ono tlie work of the 
Cretan Dictys, who fought on the Greek side in the 
Trojan war; the other and sliorter version was 
written by the Phrygian Dares, who fought on tlie 
Trojan side. The Ephemenr betti I'roiani, of 
Dictys, dates from the beginning of the third 
century and is much closer to the ancient tradition 
than tho De exridw Trotae historia of Dares, which 
has been characterised as a “ wretched piece of 
work in bad Latin.” Dares, however, was much 
preferred by the writers of the Middle Ages, pro* 
bably because the shorter work could be more 
readily adapted and expanded and also on account 
of Ms association with the Trojans, especially when 
pdpular legends sought to establish the descent of 
the British people from Bratus the famous Trojan 
leader. Dares' work is notable for the promin* 
ence assigned to Troilus. The Story of Troilus and 
Creaaida was used by numerous medisviil poets, 
and finally by Chaucer and Shakespeare. Two 
poetical Troy books based on Dares appeared 
during the second half of the twelfth OMituiy. 
One was written in Latin verse by Joseph of 
Exeter in 1188, and is remarkable for its highly 
cultivated and brilliant form. The other was 
oomposed by the French poet Benoit de Bainte 
More (in 1160), who had completed Waoe's Chronicle 
of the Dukes of Normandy. Benoit has the usual 
medieval fault of too great disciusiveneas. He 
likes to begin at the very beginning of all things; 
be adds to his narrative long descriptions, and 
learned geographies! aifd mythological hoformation. 
In Benoit the Troilua episode, whilst retaining the 
outlines as we find thm in Dares, receives the 
courtly colouring and imaginative invention of 
the French poet. Benoit's work waa of peat 

1 Lost. * A stringed instminent. * Sir SVMnsi. 
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importonoe in the development of the Troy oaga. 
It woe tranilated into Latin prose in 1287 by Guido 
de Colonno. Boooaocio then uaes the story ih lus 
Filoetrato: Creesid becomea, in the hands of the 
poet-novdist, a more vital and interesting figure. 
Chouoer adapts the story from Boccaccio, ^tening 
ttie ohoraoter of the heroine somewhat and adding 
the figure of Pandarus. The Scottish poet Hentyson 
wrote The Teatament of Crurid in the fifteenth 
century. Shakespeare in the sixteenth Century 
dramatised it. Dtyden in the aevoiteenth century 
rewrote Shokeepeare’s play. Truly a remarkable 
■equence in the literary devdopment of a story. 

(b) The Alrxswpeb Rohancb 

This saga was the first to find access to Western 
literature. It seems to have assumed a definite 
form about the third century in the Greek narrative 
of Callisthenee. The work of the pseudo-Callia- 
thenee was in time circulated in the West in several 
Latin versions which were generally based on re* 
oensiona of the original text. Two of these texts are 
important; that of Julius Valerius for its age, and 
that of the Neapolitan arch-presbyter Leo. TTie 
latter received poetic form at the hands of Alberic 
of BeBan 9 on in the second half of the eleventh 
century. Other French Alexander poems followed, 
the most notable in the second half of the twelfth 
century by a monk of Cliateaudun, Lambert the 
Crooktri. To this poem the twelve-syllabled line 
owes the name of Alexandrine. It was translated 
and revised by Alexander de Paris of Bernay, and 
it is difficult to distinguish tho work of Alexander 
from that of Lsunbert. 

Alexander is presented to us as a medieval rather 
than an ancient hero. The career of the mighty 
conqueror is akotched from his marvellous birth 
to his final end by poisoning. The description of 
Alexander’s expeditions in the East affords oppor¬ 
tunity for introduang all aorta ot extravagant 
■toriea. 

The oldest English Alexander romance, and 
also one of the best, dates from the reign of 
Edward 1. It probably originated in the North of 
Meroib The unknown writer followed a French 
version, supplemented by a Latin text; but be is 
no mere translator, he handles his material with 
great skill and renders it into "pithy verse and 
forcible, animated, and picturesque language.” 

** The spirit of chivalnc poetry breaks forth most 
strcnigly when the writer leads us to the battle-fidd, 
wh«i be presents to us the picturesque advance of 
the troops, tlie glittering weapons, the neighing 
of the war-horses; the roaring onset, the tumult 
and tlw daughter, the war cry of the fighters, and 
the lementatione of the wounded; or when he 
deaoribee brilliant festivals, gorgeous garments, and 
beauttful women.” ^ 

The value of the work is enhanced by the many 
details which are drawn from Ekiglish common life 
and by the lyried pasaegee that introduce the 
separate dividons of the poem. These have no 
oonneetian with the narrative and may have been 
inserted to arouse the attention of the audience. 

1 Tea Brink. 
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Tli«y Qlwtnfee the love of natture and 

lendenoy to refleotion: 

" When coni ripeth in every etaoda, 

Mary hit ia in feld end hyde 

Bynae hit k end mheme to chide 

Myrttia velleth on huntynge ride 

That leor (pUopith by wodia side 

Be that can hn time ^yde 

A1 hk wille him achel byty^” (467-463.) 

THE MATTER OF FRANCE 
Tu Cbarlbuaqnb Romakcb 

Jean Bodel, a French poet, writing in the twelfth 
eentuiy, aays there are three themes which are 
worthy of toe noet’s attention: “ The matter of 
France—of Britun, and of Rome the Mighty.” 

” Me eont que troie metkrw il mil home entendent 

Da France, et da Bretagne et de Rome le grant.” 

Of TKt Matter of Britain (Artourion legends), and 
The Matter of Rome (Troy and Alexander romances), 
we have already spoken. Something has also been 
■aid of the early history of the Charlemagne 
romanoe. It merely remains for us to deal with two 
later products of this cycle. 

The poem of Otfnel. which was very popular in 
the reign of Edward II, was twice translated during 
tok period. The story has no connection with the 
older Charlemagne saga, and has very little value. 
Other romances which group themselves around 
tok eyole are the Rauf Codyear, an alliterative 
romanoe; Huon of Bordeaux (in prose); Str 
Feriimbraa,. The Sowdone of Babylon, The Siege of 
Milan, and Roland and Otinel. Lastly, the 
beautiful and pathetic story of Amia and Amdoun, 
made so familiar to us through the medium of 
Walter Pater and Andrew Lang. Thk is the story 
of two men so closely resembling each other that 
they cannot be told apart. So great k their friend¬ 
ship that one assumes the place of the other in a 
trid by combat, and thus incurs the guilt of 
perjury. For tins, Amis is punished by lepro^. 
He is carried to the house of Amiloun who heals 
him with the blood of his own children. After 
Amis k healed the children awake as from a dream. 
*' And he took them in hk arms Mid carried them 
to his wife and said, ‘Rejoice greatly, for thy 
ohQdren whom I had slain by the commondment 
of the angel, aro alive and by their blood ia Amk 
healed.” 

The mediaval ideal of friendship, which does not 
4 iun the greatest sacrifioeB of life and conscience 
for a friend, ia here embodied, and the story attained 

• wide droulation. 

” The early English romanoe did not, os a wholes 
vsaofa the level of its French model. Not only 
must the honour of invention bo ascribed to the 
French (invention in composition, not in material), 
but also that of a more delicate execution and 
more harmonious presentation. The frequently 
Abridged English versions are, as a rule, poorer, 
twder, and M a less complete logical struoture; 
aod their exoellmt qualitiee, a more popular tone, 

• more vigorous painting within narrower compass^ 


do not make good these defects. But we am 
charmed by the joy they manifest, in the peen 
forests, and in hunting, and we contemplate not 
without satiMaotion, thk rude primasval force that 
does not exclude deep feeling, even U it often 
indulges in coarseness. Thus the English muse, 
if less delicate and dainty than her French skier, 
was less artificial: if more passionate, was lees 
lascivious; and in her enthusiasm for what k 
grandly colossal, her joy in the actiud, she showed, 
even when repeating foreign romances, many of 
the features that wore to chaiacteriae her in the 
time of her full splendour.” * 

LBOBNDAay AccBBnoi!rs around the 
Artbuman Romance 

Not the least curious feature of the Arthurian 
cycle, k the way in which it became inextricably 
entangled with legends and m 3 rths quite alien in 
inspiration. For instance, one of the earliest and 
most intimate of theso myths k the Celtic tale of 
Merlin ; a wizard bard, first associated with Arthur 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Passing through the fertile and inventive imagina¬ 
tion of France, Merlin emerges into a romantic 
English romance, early in the fourteenth century.. 
This IB the story of Arthur and Merlin translated 
from the French into Saxon verse: a more im¬ 
portant and better known version in prose ap¬ 
peared about a hundred years later. Another 
figure associated with Arthur is the Knight Gawain. 
Originally pictured os one of his doughty com¬ 
panions, he becomes the centre of a cycle of stones 
lu imposing as that of Arthur himself; more than 
any other of Arthur’s companions does he dominate 
romantic legend, and the finest of English metrical 
romances is that of Sir Gaimyne and the Green 
Knight* 

The tale of Launoclot k, as we have said, non- 
Celtic in origin, and is an illustration of the influ¬ 
ence of chivalric ideals upon t hese early romances; 
just as the Quest of the Grail exemplifies the in¬ 
cursion of ascetic monasticiran. 

The hero of the * Quest ” is the Knight Perceval. 
The Grail saga, in its origin, is probably pagan and 
Celtic, the Quest being one for a magic talisman as 
in certain old fairy stories ; but during the twelfth 
and thirteenth oentunes, this pagan search becomes 
transfonned by religious writers into the quest for 
the Cup of the Last Bupper. 

One other important legend remains to be noted, 
totk of Trkfran and leeult. This is certainly 
Celtic in origin; it is supposed to be the oldest 
of the supplemental Arthurian tales. Remarkable 
for its note of sombre and tragic poscion, it is one 
of the great love-tales of the world, in whose magio 
many of the greatest poets have sought inspiration. 

ORIENTAL ROMANCES 

There are certain romances that fall properly 
speaking outside the scope of the four great bodies 
of romances, recently passed in review. Some of 

* Ten Brink, Early EngliA Literatme. 

* See post, p. 48. 
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RICHABD CKEUB DE LION 


thaw ue legenda, obviously inspired by the struggle 
between P^sdm and Saramn. and the spirit of the 
Crusader interwoven with ourioua tales of inagio. 
In one, WMuim of Palerru, there is the were-wolf 
motif t in another, one of tlie most agreeable, 
of Sicily, an angel for a wliile takes ^e place 
of the king, in order to chasten his pride ^Long¬ 
fellow made delightful use of this story; another 
deals with Richatd Cmar de Lion. 

Bichabd Ccina na Lion 

The exploits of so renowned a warrior as Bichard 
were not likely to be overlooked by the poets, who 
saw in the national hero the counterpart of the 
famous hero of antiquity, Alexander. This romance 
was translated from the French, near the time of 
Edward 1, and is thus mtrodured by the author : 

" In French books is this rhyme written. Un¬ 
learned men know it not; unlearned men know no 
French ; among a hundr^ there is not one. And 
yet many of them would hear with glad cheer, of 
the noble jousts, of the doughty knights of England. 
In sooth now I tell of a king, doughty in deed. 
King Richard, the best warnor that one may find 
in any tale.” 

The future greatness of Richard is indicated by 
his mysterious birth; he is the son of an enchantress 
named Cassodonen, who becomes the wife of 
Henry II but afterwards disappears in a magical 
manner. Richard, according to the legend, em¬ 
bodied in this romance, is named “ Lion-heart ” 
because he robbed the hon of his heart—a tradition 
referred to by Shakespeare in his King John (i. 1 
and ii. 1). Richard’s warlike expeditions to the East 
give plenty of scope to the imagination of the poet, 
and he recounts numerous adventures which the 
history books have omitted. The characteristics 
assigned to Richard may be readily gathered from 
the following episode in his career, wliich is related 
by the poet with evident gusto. 

Saladin’s ambassadors have arrived, bearing 
ransom for the prisoners. Richard entertams 
them to a banquet at which the heads of their 
nearest kinsmen are served up on a chsh. Enjoy¬ 
ing their terror and dismay, Richard helps hknsdf 
heartily. “ This is the Devil's brother,” the 
Saracens whisper among themselves, '* that slays 
our men and eats them.” Richard with a threaten¬ 
ing glance at his guests says to them, “For my 
love be all glad, and look ye be well at ease I Why 
carve ye nought from your food and eat fast as I 
do 7 Tell me, why glare yo so T ” Speechless and 
trembling, the ambassadors sit expecting certain 
death. Richard has other dishes served aecom- 
pMiied with good wine, and calls upon his guests to 
be merry; but appetite is wanting, mirth does not 
respond. Then the king says: “Friends, be not 
squeamish. This is the manner of my house, that 
Saracens' heads be first served right hot. But I 
know not your customs. As I am a king, Christian, 
and true man, ye shall certainly return in safe con¬ 
duct. For I would not for no thing that word of 
me should go forth into the worid that I would 
nMo me ase ngcre .*' * 

* JUekmd Oimir ds Lion, (Weber, Chap. XX.) 


The Riohwd romance coiudsts of about 
thousand lines «id is notable for Its expression at 
English patriotism in qpirited verse. Beaidea the 
Alexander romance of which we have alrea d y 
qioken, there are two others which belong to 
pmod (t.e. beginning of the fourteenth oraturyL 
viz. Arthour and Merlin, and The Stvm Bagee. 

Other romances come from further East. Thera 
is the old Greek story of Apollonius of Troy, doiJmg 
with incest and slrol^ enchantments, llie most 
interesting feature about this story is that Gower 
took it for one of his stories in the Confeuio Anantie, 
for which he was taken to task by CSiaueer, and at 
a later date it was used again by the author of 
Penctea. More interesting aa a romance, is the tale 
of Florie and Bkmehefleur. 

FinxiS AND Bi-ancheixeub 

The story of Floris and Blanchefieur concema the 
all-absorbing passion of two lovers who overocnae 
difficulties uid desperate penis, and in the end era 
united It was one of the most popular stories of 
the Middle Ages. Originating in the East, it at¬ 
tained a wide circulation m Western Christendom, 
probably through the agency of the Crusades, and 
the history of the story is almost os interesting os 
the story itself. It seems to have been introduced 
into France about 1160, and was connected by the 
jongHura with the French cycle (Charlemagne). 
There were two versions, an “ arutocratie ” or 
courtly vemon, and a “ popular.” In the popular 
version the hero is tranriormed from a love sidr 
youth into a man of knightly courage. The English 
translation made by a poet in the reign of Henry Ill 
some hundred years later reproduces from the earlier 
French version the Oriental air of softness sad 
luxury, but condenses the sentimental element. 
The poem is written in short, weU-construoted 
rhymed couplets. 

Blancliefieur is the foster sister of Floris, and the 
two children have been brought up together. Tbo 
time has come when Fiona, who is the king's son, 
must be educated, but he refuses to learn trithoni 
Blanchefieur. They are put to school together and 
both make good progress. After a time the king 
again desires to separate them, and he proposes to 
put the maiden to death. The queen however 
suggests that Floris should ^be sent away to stay 
with his aunt at Montargia, and that Blanche&sw 
shall follow in fourteen days' time. Floris spends 
the interval in gneving over the loss of his oom- 
panion, and his grief is reported to the king. The 
king is very angry and again desires to put Blanche- 
fleur to death. The queen dissuades him, and the 
maiden is sold instead. She is taken to Babyloii 
and sold to the Admiral. 

The king and queen cause a tomb to be erected Cor 
Blanchefieur, and when Floris on his return persists 
in his inquiries for her, he is conducted by the 
mother to the tomb. Floris reads the insor^thm 
and swoons seven times i He weeps and sighs and 
laments, and finally attempts to take his own lifn 
Hia porants then ^ him the truth; the grave is 
open^ and found to be empty. 

Floris then dadarss fau resolve to find Blnnalig 

2a 
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fleur, The king givei him a relinue, and the 
magnifioeat oup wbch had beea given in exchange 
lor Blaoonefleur. Floria then aete forth on hia 
joam^. Ha obtama nowa of Blanchefleur at an 
inn, and taking ahip he amvea m the countoy of 
hia beloved. Again an innkeeper ia able to help 
Floria, wid he learna that Blanchefleur haa been 
aold to the Admiral. The innkeeper moreover is 
able to give him a ring to introduce him to the 
bridge porter Babylon. Arnvmg at the gate, 
Floria ia hospitably entertained, but aits with 
nMMiniful oountenance. Daria inquires the rea&on, 
and Floria hints at hia trouble. Daria then enlarges 
on the siae of the city, the strength of the Admiral, 
and tella of the forty-four maidens who are kept on 
a high tower, lie describes the beautiful orchard 
which containa a wonderful tree and a spring 
with magic powers. Fiona implores the aid of 
Daria, who eventually tells lum to go disguised as a 
mesoo to the Tower and induce the porter to play 
draughts. “During the game, show lum the cup, 
and ttiU him your desire, and ask his aid.” The 
porter at first reproaches Flons, hut at length 
promises to help him. Ho conceals him in a 
basket of flowers and he is home up to the Tower. 
Floria mistaking another maiden for Blanchefleur, 
leaps forth too soon, but discovering Ins mistake, 
again hides himself. The maiden goes to fetch 
Blanohefleur to see ” a well fair flower.” Flons 
aprings forth and they embrace one another. Both 
hoR Claris pot to betray them. She promises not 
to do BO and they rejoice. Each morning two of 
the maidens have to go to the Admiral. Twice 
does Blanchefleur foil to appear, and although 
Clans makes excuses for her, the Admiral goes to 
seek her himself, and discovers Flons and Blanche- 
fleur together. The Admiral oummons his coun- 
sellora to decide their fate. One suggests that 
they should be burnt. Floris bogs Blanchefleur to 
take the ring which should preserve her from death. 
She thrusts it upon him; the ring fulls to the 
ground and ia picked up by another counsellor. 
Tlic fairness of the children excites compassion, 
and the Earl who hod picked up the ring steps 
forward to plead on tlieir behalf. Floris implores 
the Admiral to spare Blanchefleur. She begs for 
mercy to be extended to Fiona. At length the 
Admiral, touched with pity, promises to pardon them 
if Floris will tell how he sained admission to the 
Tower. Floria tells the story after the king has 
exonerated the porter. The Admiral, at tho 
ooncliision of his story, dubs Flons a knight, and 
gives ponniBBion for the fmthful lo\ era to be mamed 
in ciuirch with a ring. Meesengers arrive, bnnging 
the news that Floris* father is dead. Ho therefore 
returns to the kingdom to reign with Blanchefleur 
as his queen The Admiral is married to Claris. 
Ihus ends in a truly satisfactory manner this 
** court romance ”—a story in which there is much 
to remind us of the eharming twelfth-century 
French roinanc^ AuooMm and Nicoktte, and 
Shukespoare's Romeo and Jultef. 

These Oriental romancea differed from the Baxon 
romances in their more fantastio and sentimental 
treatment. In their inception at any rate, they 
ore fanciful, allusive, whimaioal, tender rather 


than atern, and passionate. Borne of them become 
WesterniB^, to suit the fieroer taste of the Baxon, 
and the more vijgorous inclination of the Norman. 
Few of them wore ever so popular as the Arthuriaa 
Romances, yet they played a part in modifying 
our literature, and tingrang with softer outline om 

own romance. 

I 

ROMANCES OF BAXON ORIGIN 
Havklok the Dane 

Both Havchk, and King Horn, although they have 
been preserved through French vei-sions, appear to 
be based on stories which had their origin in 
England. Both have a distinctly Teutonic spirit. 

The Lay of llaxelok was probably composed in 
the reign of Edward 1 about 12g0. It exists in a 
unique manuscript known as the Laud MS., and 
was discovered m a veiy curious fashion after 
having bi en given up as lost. 

Tyrwhitt, in an Eneay on the Language and 
Vertnfitation of Chauter, laments the loss of the 
“ Rune concerning Grymc the Fishei,” the founder 
of Grymesby. It was found by accid^t bound up 
with a mcuiuscnpt in tlie Bodleian which was de¬ 
scribed as the Vttoe Santtorvnt, a large portion of it 
being occupied with legends of the Saints. It was 
edit^ in 1828, by Sir Frederick Madden, for the 
Roxburgh Club. 

From tho fact tliat it is called a Lat, and also 
mice tho poet tells us ” qe uii lai en firent h Breton " 
(“ whereof the Bretons made a lay ”}, we are justified 
m concluding that the story belongs to British or 
Welsh tradition. An abridgment of the story 
wus made by Geflrei Goimar in 11-11 or 1151, and 
in one place Gaimor quotes Gildos as his autliority. 
He inciitioiiB a feast given by Haveiok after his 
defeat of Hodulf “ si aim mes dit la vera estoire ” 
(" as tho true tustory tells us ”). An account of this 
h>nst does not appear in the fuller French vexaioc 
but is included m the English version, whence we 
may argue that some additional souice of infor¬ 
mation was open to the poet. The poem opena 
in spirited fashion : 

“ Hearken to me good men, 

\Vive4, maidens, and alle men. 

Of a tide that I you will telle. 

The tale of Haveiok imaked. 

B'lret fill me a cup of good ale 

and wo may be sure tho listeners hastened to Bupjdy 
his demand : hia thirst quenched, the eegger b^ins 
his tale. 

Tillbre|was once a king who made good laws—^he 
hated tnitors and robbers. In hia days men could 
carry gold in safety and boldly buy and sell. 
Then was England at peace, for the king made his 
foes hide thfemsclves. Ho befriended the fathcrlesa 
and punMiod thoso who wrought shame. Hia 
name was .^thdwold—^he had but one young 
daughter to succeed him on the throne. The king 
feels that death is drawing near and is troubled 
concerning his daughter who is not yet of age. He 
summons to his Ledride his lords from Roxburgh 
to Dover. All come to Winobester, in great sorrow 
at the iQ news. The king pcays Uism to tell him 
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who can boat guard bia daughter. They aoaww, 
EaA aodrioh of Cornwall. The king aenda for 
the chalice and paten and the Earl sweara a aolemn 
oath to the dying king to protect the intereets of 
hia daughter and to raarry her to the beat and 
faireat man that can be found. Shortly afterward 
the king dies and the Earl takes poaaeaaion of the 
kingdom. He appoints juatioea and ahoriffa, and 
aoon beoomea ao rich and powerful that he ia feaured 
by all. 

Qoldborough, the king's daughter, grows up to 
be very beautiful, and Qoldrich ia vexed: Shidl 1 
give England to a fool—a girl I My son shall have 
the country." He aenda Goldborough to Dover 
and ahuta her up in a castle. 

“ May Christ release Goldborough from prison I" 
intojeota the tegger. 

The story now moves to Denmark, whose king, 
Birkab^ne, ia also dying. He commends ma 
three children to the oaue of Eari Godard, who 
sweara to take care of them and surrender the 
kingdom to the boy. No sooner ia the king dead 
than the wicked Earl shuts up the three children— 
Havelok, Swanborough, and Helfled—^in a castle. 

He cares not for oaths, ho is a traitor, may he bt> 
aoouraed I Cursed be he by the north and south." 
Godard goea to the Tower in which the children are 
imprisoned. Havelok complains that he is hungry » 
Godard cares nought; he cuts the throats of the 
two Uttle girls and Havdok, seeking to avoid the 
fate which has befallen hia sisters, begs Godard to 
spare bun and he will flee from Denmark. Godard 
idents for a short space, but reflecting that if 
Havelok is dead his children will be tlie heirs, he 
sends for Grim, a fisherman, and orders him to 
throw Havelok into the sea. The frightened lad ia 
gagged, put into a sack and carried to the house 
of Grim. His wife sees a bright light shining round 
Havelok and tells her husband, who finds the mark 
of kingship on his shoulder. He begs Havdok to 
forgive him and promises that God^ shsU know 
nothing about him. 

The starving boy is given bread and cheese and 
butter by Dame Leve, Grim’s wife, which he eats 
up greedily. He then goes to bed. 

In the meanwhile. Grim goes to Godard, says he 
has killed Havdok, and asks for his reward. Hie 
Earl sends him away tellii^ him he has done 
wickedly and shall be bung. Grim, in fear for hia 
own safety and that of Havelok, mokes prepsrations 
for leaving the country. He sells his stocks, fits 
up hia ship carefully, and taking his wife, bis three 
sons, two daughters, and Havdok, he sets sail. A 
north wind arises and they are driven to England, 
they land at Lindesay, up die Humber. There 
Grim buUt a house—" ^t place was called Grimsby 
after Grim." 

Grim was a good fidierman, he caught sturgeon, 
turbot, Ao. He and his sons oorried the fish in 
baskets round the streets. He also sold lampreys at 
Lincoln and brought home aimnela, mral, meat, and 
hemp to supply their needs. Thus they lived for 
twdve years. 

Havdok having now grown to manhood, thuika 
It is time for him to work, and earn what he eata. 
^ too will oany a paimier and adl fish. Later, a 
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dearth arises, and they cannot get enough to eob 
Grim advisee Havdok to go to Lincoln to seek wod^ 
and made him a coat out of an old saiL Havdok 
tramps barefooted to Linodn where he eventually 
obtaine service with the Earl's cook. Havdok draws 
water and outs wood. He ia dwaya laughing and 
blithe. He beoamee a general favourite and the 
playmate of the children. The cook bosra hfa" a 
new suit of dothes. Havelok is the tdOest m**! 
strongest man in Lincoln. 

Earl Godxidi has summoned a Parliament to meet 
at Lincoln. There are games and sporting oon< 
teets. Some begin “ to put the done," but few am 
strong enough to lift it. Havdok stands lodring 
at the others. His master tdia him to tey, and ha. 
succeeds in putting the stone twdve feet beyond 
the rest. His achievement ia everywhere disonaaed 
and at hut cornea to the ears of Eail Godxieh. 
The Earl remembem that ^thdwold had told 
turn to marry his daughter to the s t ron g es t man 
alive. Havdok ahall be the man. He thinks that 
Havelok is only a thrall. The Earl sends for Gold^ 
borough to come to Lincoln to many Havdok. 
Goldborough declares she will many none but a 
king. Havdok also refuses, but consents when 
Qo^ch threatens to hang him. Goldborough also 
gives way and the two are married by the Areh> 
bishop. They both go to Grim where tli^ receive 
much kindneas. At night Goldborough retirss to 
rest very sorrowfuL She sees a great light coma 
out of Havdok’s mouth and notioee a red eroM on 
his ahcnilder. She hears an angd's voice saying, 
" Goldborough, be not sad, Havdok shall be kii^ 
and thou queen." She rejoices and kuses Havelok, 
who awakes from a dream m which he is urged to 
cross the seas and win back Denmark onoe mom. 

Havdok takes Grim and his sons and they soil 
across tiie seas to Denmark. On landing he odts 
Dbbe to give him permission to buy and adl, and 
presents Ubbe with a gold ring. Ubbe adrnires 
Havelok for his dze and stren^, and thinks he 
ought to be a knight and not a pedlar. He invites 
them to hia house, where they have a great feast. 
Th^ am then sent to the house of Bonud Brown. 

At supper, sixty-one thieves attadr the house. 
Havdok performs prodigies of valour, kills twenty 
men and reedves the same number of wounds. The 
sixty-one thieves are dain, and in the morning Ubbe 
comes to see what is the matter. They ore then 
taken to Ubbe'a oastle. During the nid^t Ubbe 
wakes and sees a great light, ‘*I.ight enough to 
choose a penny by ”—^like toy oandles. The light 
oomes from Hav^k's mouth. They see also a 
bright croaa on bis tack—the kingly sign. Tlwy 
know he is Biikabeyne's son and heir. 

So great is their joy that Havdok u awakened, 
and th^ do him homage. Ubbe sends for the 
lords of the kingdom, teDs them the story and bids 
them swear fealty to the rightful king. Godard is 
seised, bound to an dd mare and taken to Havdok 
—" Old dn makes new shame." Be is judged by 
the Earia and oondonned to be flayed, drawn, 
and bung. Havdok then returns to Grimsby, and 
after much fieroe fighting, Oodrich ia taken prisoner 
and awarded a sudlar punishment by the English, 
who anoqpt Goldboroagh as thdr queen. Havdok 
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nwards all who have befriendod him in the dasra of 
his adversity. The Danes return home but Have- 
lok remained in England sixty yuars. Ho and 
Ocddborough were never apart: 

** Suoh ia the jeate of Havelok and Gold borough. 

Each of you aay a pater noater for tlio author. 

An ten.” 

Guy of Wabwick 

Qny of Warwide is one of the oldest, the most 
popular and at tho same time one of the moat tedious 
of the romances. The story has three main divi> 
sions and is probably a oombmalion of two or three 
romances. The first part tells tlio lovo*story of 
Guy and Felice. 

Since the time that Jesus Christ was born, 
many adventures as yet unknown are wortli 
knowing.** This story concerns a rich and powerful 
Earl of Warwick and his daughter Folice. Felice 
was not only very beautiful 

** A fair visage lovc-ly in sight 
Her skin was white of bright colere. 

To kiss it often wim grotta blys. 

With grey eycn and nokko white **: 

but she was also learned in tho seven arts. She 
hod famous teachers from Toulouse who had in¬ 
structed her in “ Astronomy, Ars-meotnk, geo¬ 
metry, sophistry, rhotoric, music, and clergy *’ I 

Dukes and earls wooed her in vain. 

Guy was the son of tho Earl’s faithful steward. 
He is handsome, courteous, and well taught, and 
strong and proficient in woodcraft, tho arts of the 
ehose. and chess. The Earl has a great feast and 
Guy is sent to wait on Felice. He bears himself so 
well that thirty miudens fall in love with him: 

** And thereof he rekkod nought 
For upon another was faia thought.*' 

Guy is consumed with a passion for Felice and at 
last, after much secret torment, resolves to confess 
his love. 

Felice speaks to him quite plainly : 

*' Should 1 take you a mere gnrsoun forsaking 
earls and dukes and lords, that were dishonour. 
If I should tell my father you would be hewn in 
pieces for your folly. Go hence and come no 
mote.” 

Guy returns home, cursing his fate and longing 
for death. 

He goee a second time to plead with Felice and 
swoons at her feet. Felice begins to pity him and 
promisee that if Guy becomes a knight he shall 
have her love. 

The Earl dubs Guy a knight, but Felice refuses 
to have anything to do with him until ho has 
proved his valour. This forma the prelude to the 
series of adventures which Guy goes through, 
winning renown in many lands; but on his return 
Feliae is still not satisfied, he must prove himself 
the beat knight under heaven. Guy almost de¬ 
spairs, but again departs, visits Normandy, Spain, 
Germany, Lombardy, everywhere tnnning much 
love and praise. 'The hatred of a rival, Duke 
Otoon, almost finishes Gust's career. He is severely 
waundsd and his faithful eompanioos doin. Ons 


of them, Herhaud, is however miraouloudy re¬ 
stored, and after further vicissitudes, Guy and 
Herhaud meet, to their mutual joy. 

It would be far too wearisoms to follow the 
history of the battles, sieges, and tournaments in 
which Guy is involved, assisting Greek and Turks 
against the Saracens. In one fierce battle the 
dead bodies of the Saracens covered fifteen fur¬ 
longs ! The Soudan is so angry' at the defeat that 
lie ordered his gods to be brought to him. He 
reproached them with ingratitude, clouted them, 
broke their logs and arms, and ordered them to bo 
cast out I 

moreover Guy, sent as a messenger to the Soudan, 
stnkes oil his head and runs away with it. Another 
tune he kills a dragon to help a lion with whom 
the dragon is fighting. Guy’s marriage wirii the 
Emperor's daughter is arrang^, Guy and his friends 
go to tho church—^the princesa is also there. The 
Arclibishop is ready to mairy tliem. He then 
suddenly remembers Felice; he wouid rather have 
her than any other maiden with all good things I 

Guy solves the diifioulty by conveniently feinting 
away. Recovering, he asks the Emperor to put 
off tho marriage. Eventually Guy bids them all 
farewell and starts on his homeward journey. Many 
adventures happen on tho way, but ho finally reaches 
England, staying a abort while with King Atbel- 
Stan. Ere proceeding to Warwick, news reaches 
tho king of a terrible dragon which has come over 
from Ireland and is devouring men and cattle. 
Guy oilers to go to Northumberland and kill the 
dragon. His sword has no effect upon the dragon, 
which is thirty feet long, but Guy manages to kill 
it and the head is taken to the king 

“ May God reward those who listen to my tale I *’ 
ejaculates the minstrel. 

Guy at last reaches Warwick, and his marriage 
with Felice is accomplished with much feasting and 
rejoicing, which goes on for a fortnight. 

One night Guy, having returned from hunting, 
is standing on a turret looking at the stare. Ho is 
suddenly filled with remorse on account of his past 
life. God has given him so much; he has done 
nothing in return; he thinks ho is lost body and 
soul. He thereupon determines to devote the rest 
of his life to penance. He will go on a pilgrimage. 
Folice takes a more practical view of the matter 
and suggests that ho con quite as weU atone for his 
sins at home, by shrift, by founding churches and 
abbeys. Guy will not be turned from his puqjose. 
He gives Felice a ring, his sword and various in¬ 
structions concerning the education of his son to 
Herhaud, and departs. 

Tho usual adventures follow. Guy takes part in 
several fights in spite of his palmer’s weeds. In 
tho meantime Raynbron, Guy's son, is stolen away, 
and Felice consoles herself for her double loss by 
acts of piety, feeding the poor, tco. Finally Guy 
returns and, habited as a pilgrim, receives alms 
from his wife. Unwilling to distract her in these 
pious pursuits, he lives the rest of bis life as a 
solitary hermit. 

When dying, he sends tiis ting by a page to 
Felice, and uiges her to oonie and give directions 
for bis buriaL EQm arrives, and having r eos i vsd 
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iiis Uwt words, survives him only fifteen days and 
was buried in the ewne grave. 

Another long addition to the romanoe describes 
the search for Raynbron, Ac. 

** Now is the story brought to an end 
Of Quy, the bofd baron of knee 
And Of the lair maid Felioe. 

• e a a • e a 

And ye that have heard this story, 

Ood give you all bu blessing. 

And of his grace to your endins 
And joy and bliase. that ever iliall be I 
Amen, Amen, for oharitee I '* 

Kxwg Hobk 

Tlie beginning of tlie thirteenth century wit* 
nesacd a revival ot the Englioh element. The epic 
atones seem to have been lost or preserved only in 
oral tradition. These earlier epic tales had been 
replaced by a new set of stories imported from 
France. The popular stones of Ovjf of Warwick and 
SxT Bevia, that were supposed to contain a kernel 
of genuine tradition, are, as we have seen, elaborately 
embroidered with tho materials of medimv^ 
romances. Havelok and Kt?tg Horn stand apart 
from those. 

The story of King Horn is known in several 
versions, and the oldest and most archaic was evi¬ 
dently intended to be sung by the gloemen. Its 
ongin may be traced back to the turbulent times 
of the Danish invasion. The Song of King Horn is 
a metrical romance, in which an old story hem 
received a fresh impress. 

Horn is the son of King Murry or Allof of South 
Daneland and Queen Godhild. He is exceedingly 
beautiful and has twelve noble youtiis as com* 
poniona—among them two whom ho loved more 
than the rest, AthuU and Fikenhild, who proves 
a traitor. One day as King Murry is riding along 
the strand be secs fifteen ships have arrived filled 
with Saracens. After a brave defence the king 
and his companions ore slain, and the enemy begin 
to lay waste the country. The churches are de* 
atroyed and the people massacred. Queen Godhild 
retires to a cave, where she continues to practise tho 
Christian religion. Horn’s beauty arouses the pity 
of the pagan king and he and his companions are 
oast adrift in a boat. " Tho sea began to flow and 
Hom-child to row, tho sea drove the ship so fast 
that the children wore afraid. They saw a sure 
fate before them all day and all night, till the day¬ 
light sprang, till Horn upon the strand saw men 
walking on the land. “ Comrades,” he spoke, 
** youths, 1 will toll you tidings, 1 hear birds sing 
and see tho grass spring. Let us be blithe in life, 
our ship is on tho shore.” They meet King Aylmer 
on tho land, who asks Horn his name, and on hear¬ 
ing it speaks thus t ” Enjo}' thou well thy name, 
Horn, sound loud over hill and dale, resound over 
valley and down.” The king entrusts Horn to 
Athelbrus, his steward, to be educated. He is to 
be instructed in hunting, fishing, playii^ the harp, 
and serving the cup. Horn learns readily and 
becomes a general favourite, but most of all he is 
loved by Rymenhild, the king’s daughter. Rymen- 
hild bids Athslbrua to bring Horn to her bower, but 
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he, fearing some evil eonaequenoe, takes Athulf in¬ 
stead. Rymenhild in the darkness of the stoim 
mistakes Athulf for Horn, embraces him and de- 
dares her love. Athulf declares his identity and 
Rymenhild is angry with Athelbrus, who then 
promises to bring Horn. He finds the latter in the 
hall serving the king. He bids Horn to the 
bovrer of Rymenhild, bidding him be discreet. 
Horn goee to Rymenhild’s bower. She tells him 
of her love and bids him plight his troth to her. 
Horn refuses on account of his low estete. Rymen¬ 
hild faints away when she hears his rqply, Horn 
takes her in hk arms and oaiessea her, and pro¬ 
mises to marry her if she will help him to become a 
knight, 

next day Athelbrus asks the king who readily 
accedes to the request, and Horn and bis com¬ 
panions are knighted. 

Rymenhild again sends for Horn. He comes 
with Athulf to bid her farewell. Before he makes 
her his wife, he must wm honour and deserve her 
by knightly deeds. 

Rymenhild gives Horn a ring which he is to wear 
for her love, which will protect him if he looks at it 
and thinks of her. Horn then takes his leave and 
rides forth on his block steed in search of adven¬ 
tures. He finds ak, the seashore hosts of SaracMia. 
He slays the Baracen leader, and then looking on his 
ring, a hundred more. He returns to King Aylmer 
bearing the Saracen leader’s head on the pomt of 
his sword. On going to Rymenhild he &ada her 
weeping. She has had a dream which fills her 
heart with fear. These fears aro soon realised, for 
Fikenhild tells the king that Horn is plotting to 
kill him. King Aylmer angrily bani^ee Horn 
from the kingdom. Horn bids Rymenhild a tender 
farewell, tdbng her not to wait for him longer than 
seven years. “ Farewell, Rymenhild, longer dare I 
not stay, I go to a strange country. If I come 
not again at the end of seven years, or send thee no 
mosaage, take a husband and wut no longer for me. 
Fold me into thine arms and kiss long.” 

The seven years are filled with adventures 
and combats with the Saracens. During this time 
he doos not communicate with Rymenhild. Athulf 
sends a letter to Horn telling him that a king is 
suing for the hand of Rymenhild. While Horn is 
out hunting he receives a letter idling him that 
Rymenhild is to be married to King Hody of 
Reynos, on Sunday. Horn replies that he will 
return on Sunday before Prime. The messenger 
is drowned, and Rymenhild looks in vain for the 
answer to her letter. Horn tells King Thurston 
who he is and asks his aid in carrying out his plans. 
The king consents, and Horn levies men and sets 
sail for Westemesse accompanied by Irish knights. 
Landing, he leaves his followers behind, and meeting 
a-pilgrim he learns that the wedding has already 
taken place. Horn changes clothes with the pUgrim 
and goee to the castle where Rymenhild dwells, 
not yet having become the wife of Mody. Athulf 
from the Tower awaits hn coming, dreading he 
will he too late. Rymenhild bean wine to the 
guests. Horn asks Rymenhild to serve the begg^an. 
She fills a gallon bowl with brown beer and offers 
ittoHom. Ho refusea it, saying ha win have nothing 
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but "a oopp« of white’*: that he is no beisgar, 
but a flahw. He further alludea to hm dream 
of the fish net, and bids her drink to ” Horn of 
home.” 

Rjrmonhild looks at him and tremUee, not under* 
standing. She fills the hom with wine and bids 
him drink his fill and t^ her if be knows aught of 
Horn. He drinks and then throws the ring into 
the hom. Rymenhild finds the ring after she has 
returned to her bower and sends for the pilgrim 
to inquire how he got the ring. He tells her that 
in his wanderings he met Hom on the strand and 
goes on to say Hom full ill on tho ship and as 
he was dying, charged him to deliver it. Hymen- 
hild tavos with grief and attempts to stab herself 
with a knife. Horn prevmta W, and stripping 
off his disguise, tells her who he is. Bjnnenhild 
is overcome with joy, Hom tells her he has anned 
men at the “ wodes ende,” who will prevent the 
srodding. Later, Hom with his men break into 
the hall, kill many of the guests, and Rymenhild 
and he are marrird. Hom a4dresBes the king and 
exposes the treachery of FUcenhild. 

The story docs not end here, for Hom is deter¬ 
mined to avenge his father’s death and win back 
his kingdom ere he take» Rymenhild for his wife. 
With the help of his Irish followers and the faithful 
Athulf he succeeds in regaining his kingdom, and 
to his great joy finds his mother stiU alive. He 
causes churches and chapels to bo built, beUs to 
be rang, and masses celebrated for his father’s 
sotiL During his absence the traitor Fikenhild 
gams a great following, seizes Rymenhild whom he 
wishes to compel to to his wife, and shuts her op 
in a strong castle which he has built in the sea. 
Warned by a droam, Horn returns at the critical 
moment. He is informed by Arnoldin, Athnlf'o 
nephew, of all that has happened, and hastens to 
the castle which he and his companions enter, 
disguised as harpen^ with their swords under their 
garments. 

“They stepped over the gravel to the castle. 
They began merrily to sing and play. Rymenhild 
hea^ it, and ashed who they were. They answered 
that they were harpers, and some of them were 
fiddlers. Th^ let Horn in at tlie portal of the 
hall. He seat^ himself upon the bench and began 
to play the heup. He sang before Rymenhild and 
she answered with wailings. Rymei^ild fell into 
a swoon; none laughed there. Bitter pain smote 
Horn’s heart. He looked upon his ring, and thought 
of Rymenhild; he stepped to the board, and with 
the edge of his good sword he struck oil Fikenhild’s 
head and he overthrew all warriors, one after 
another. When they were killed he caused Fiken¬ 
hild to to torn to pieces.” ^ 

He rewards his faithful foIlowOTs. Hom now 
tokos Rymenhild to be his queen, and they live 
in true love and cherish God’s law. 

Many traits in this story suggest its primitive 
origin. The relationship existhig between Hom 
and his followers; the manner of wooing—in the 
duel scene—in the formal challenge on the part of 
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an invading host to a duel upon the result of which 
shall depend the maizioge of a princess or tiie fete 
of a kuigriana. 

Birm or Hakfion 

Beoia of Hampton and Guy of Wamrieb on both 
romances which professedly d^ with the rime of 
Athdistan and Eadgor. It is possible that in 
Guy of Warwick the poet used English local tradi¬ 
tions. There are many elements in both that 
suggest folk-lore matoriri : the story of the dragon 
reminds us of the slaying of Qrendri and QrencU's 
mother. 

Guy, Earl of Southampton, monies late in life 
the beautiful daughter cd the King of BcoUand. 
The Emperor Almaine or Devoun had desired to 
marry her, but her father refuses her hand to 
Devoun and gives her to Sir Qry. They have one 
son named Bevis. After his birth the ^y regrets 
her marriage, and resolves to encompass the i^th 
of Guy and many her former lover. She sends 
a messenger to the Emperor requesting him to come 
to England on the 1st of May and go into a forest 
near the seaside and kill her hustond whom she 
will send there. 

The messenger finds the-Emperor and delivers 
the message. Ho receives a rich present, and the 
Emperor promises to perform her request. On the 
1st of May, Lady Gi^ pretends to be ill and sends 
her husbrad into the forest to get the flerii of a 
wild boar which she hopes will cure her. 

Thither her husband rides, and is met by the 
Emperor who has a large retinue with him. Guy is 
slain end his head d^atched to his lady, who. 
promisee to become the Emperor’s wife tto next 
day. 

Bevis grieves at the death of his father and re¬ 
proaches his mother with murder. She commands 
his foster-father. Saber, to murder the boy. Saber 
pretends that be has done it and sends the garments 
of Bevis sprinkled with pig’s blood to his mother. 
He dresses the boy as a poor herdsman and sends 
him to mind the i^e^, intending to send him later 
on to an Earl to to educated. Out in thefldds 
Bevis hears the sound of rejoicing. He cannot 
refrain from going to the hall s^ demanding 
admission. He strikes the Emperor three strokes 
with his staff and then escapee, thinking he has 
killed the Emperor. His mothw sdls him for a 
large sum to heathen merchants who sail with 
Bevis to Armenia. There he becomes the king’s 
chamtorlrin, and in the usual way, the princess 
having witnessed some of his brave deeds, faUs in 
love irith him. Bevis becomes a brave leader in 
the king’s army. 

Josian presents him with a magic sword Moigelai, 
and a horse Arondri, but in consequence of jealouqr 
of courtiers be is forced to depart. Tn the mean¬ 
time Saber sends his son Terri to search for Bevis. 
When Terri mokes inquiries he is tdd that Bevis 
has been hanged by the Saracens. 

Bevis nowproce^ to Damasous, where he meets 
with many adventures and is imprisoned for seven 
yeaiSb Bevis has pro g re s s e d in Chrisrioa virtue, 
has tsoeivad a virit from on angd who cures him 
of an adder’s bite. He renews his prayers to 
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baavmx for delivanuioe, and finally eaoopes 
means of a iffiracle and rides oft into the forest. 

Bevis finds his way to Jerusalem and cmifesaea 
to the patnsroh; he then sets out for King Ermin’s 
court. On the journey he meets a knight who 
informs him of Josiau's marriage. 

Disguised as a palmer, ho la reoeived by Joaian 
and placed at the head of the board and requested 
to say whether he has seen or beard aught of Sir 
Bevis in his travels. He profossea to an inti* 
mate friend of Bevis who has sent him in aeandi of 
the steed Arondel. The qiieen leads him to the 
stable, and at the sound of the stranger’s voice 
Arondd burst the seven chains that bound him and 
ma to the stable door: 

** Bevis hinowlf in the saddle threw 
And thereby Josian anon him knew.** 

Boniface, Joeian’s oonfidentinl chamberlain, sug* 
gesta a plan whereby the two can escape, unknown 
to the king. The plan is successful, in spite of 
pursuits, attacks by lions, and an encounter with 
a formidable giuit Ascapard who, after bemg van* 
quished in fight, becomes the page of Bit Bevis. 
The three proceed to Cologne in Germany—the 
bishop of Cologne quite providentially is the 
brother of Sir Guy and Sir Salter, and uncle to 
Bevis. He hears their story and at the desire of 
Sir Bevis consents to baptize Josian and the poge 
Ascapard. 

“ The bishop christened Josian 
That was white as any swan 
For Ascapard was made a tun. 

And when he should therein be dona 
He leapt out upon the brench (brirJe) 

And said, ' Churl, wdt thou me drench t (drvum) 
The devil of hell mot fetohe thee I 
I am too muoh (too big) christened to be i ** ^ 

This httle scene sorely grieved the bishop, the 
author tells us, although it afforded much amuse* 
ment to thn spectators. 

Bevis now asks the bishop for assistance to 
avenge his father’s death, and is readily given a 
hundred knights 

Leaving Josian in the care of Ascapard, he seta 
sail for England, landing at Southampton. In the 
meantime a powerful Earl named Sir Mile deter* 
mines to make Jneian his wife. By means of a 
forged letter, he gets rid of Ascapo^. The lady, 
in great alarm, sends a message to Bevis. but 
herself invents a way out of her difficulty by hanging 
Sir Mile to the roof-beam with ber girdle. 

The Barons and workpeople wonder at the long 
sleep of the Earl, and they break open the door. 
Josian informs them 

“ His head wol ake never more. 

a • • • a 

Yesterday he wedded mee with wrong 
And at mght I did him hong.** 

Jouan la rondmnned to be burnt to death, ffir 
Bevia and Ascapard return in time to rescue her 
from the atake. Bevis afterwards returns to 
Sout^mpton and after a fierce struggle avenges 
hia father’s death. 

Hera, one might inu^b^e the story would end, 
I EUis, Early English Afefrieal Jtommees. 
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but no; Bevia is involved in a further soriea of 
adventures. 

King Eadgar’s son tries to steal Arondel, receives 
a sudden kick and is killed. Eadgar swears to be 
revenged on Sir Bevis and be is expelled from the 
country. His return with Josian and li'p two scans 
is not aeoompliahed without great daughter: 

*' The blood fdl on that pavement. 

Right down to the Temple Bar it went, 

As it is said in French romance. 

Both in Yngelonde and in Fraunoe. 

So many men at once were never seen dead. 

For the water of Thames for blood wax red ; 

From B. Mary Bowe to London Stone, 

That like time was housing none.” ‘ 

Bizty thousand men were dain in this battle 
ere Sir Bevis and his sons returned to their camp at 
Putney. 

King Eadgar mode overtures for peace and offen 
his only daughter to Mile, tlie son of Bevis, in 
marriage. Bevia with Josian and his other son go 
to Ermony. Boon after Josian is scired with illness 
and dies in the arms of her husband. At the same 
moment he receives news that the faithful Arondel 
had died in his stable—^a few minutes later he 
himself breathed his lost. Their remains were 
bmied under the high altar of a church dedicated 
to St. Lawrence: 

” God on thoir souls have pity. 

And on Arondel his good ste^. 

Cifl men for horse shoulden sing or read I 
Thus endeth Sir Bevis of Hampton 
That was so noble a Baroun.” 

Whereat the modem render who attempts to wade 
through tlie romance will heave a sigh of relief. 

ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE ROMANCES 

A revival of the Old English alliterative verse 
occurred about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The victories of Edward 111 in France resulted in 
a re-awakemug of the national self-conaciousneaa 
which found vent in a new enthusiasm for Uie 
English tongue. English displaced French in tha 
schools and law courts, and in 1362 Parliament 
was opened in the English language. 

During the preceding period, the various dialects 
had been undergoing a process of simplification. 
Inflections had been disappearing, the language 
was tending towards foims which could become 
universal. It ia not strange, therefore, that this 
revival should be aocompanied by a reaction on 
the part of the poets to earlier and more indy 
national forms of verse. Tlndor French influence 
rhymed verse had gained the ascendency in Eng* 
lish poetry, although alliteration still remain^ 
in numerous phrases and conventional formulaa. 
Alliterative poetry never entirely disappeared, and 
in Laurence Minot, lyric or courtly verse joined 
forces with the more popular forms. 

This accounts in some measure for a aeries of 
romanees that arose in the distriot of the Welsh 
Marches, and which borrowed the Old English 
epio verse and invested the romances with a oertain 
dignity and stately aplendour. 

* EUis. Earlff English Metrieal Scmasiess. 
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** The arohaio oaEfe of the form, combined with the 
thoroughly modern eubject-matter (that ie, modern 
in the fourteenth oentury) at first has an odd and 
startling effect. But this impression is soon over¬ 
come; one grows accustom^ to the novel style 
and yields voluntarily to its mysterious spell, a 
spell that is, neverthdess, broken in protracted 
works, or in mediocre poets by monotony.** 

Two poems of which fragments only remain arc 
the cddest specimens of this alliterative verse ; one 
being part of a romance on the Holy GracJ, or 
Joseph of Arimalhea, and two parts of an Alexander 
romance. The first is a condensed version of a 
long work in French prose. The serious style of 
the writers is admirably in keeping with the 
mystioal character of tlie narrative. T^ Alexander 
fragments contain graphic and forcible descriptions 
and several brilliant passages. The work of this 
poet is important, since it influenced “ William” 
the translator of a French romance, WiUiam of 
Paleme. 

The romance of William and the Werwolf has 
been printed from a unique manuscript in the 
library of King’s College, Cambrid^. Jacob 
Bryant and the Rev. Jeremiah Miles, Dean of 
Exeter, in an attempt to defend the Rowley poems 
by Chatterton as being genuine Old English poems, 
oite portions of this romance in support of his 
claims. The quotations made from this manuscript 
atfaracted the attention of George Stevens, who dcsirMl 
permission to inspect it. Dr. Glynne, Remor Fellow 
of the College, a strong supporter of the Rowleian 
theory—(Dr. Glynne bequeathed to the British 
MuKum the original parchments fabricated by 
Chatterton)—^thinking that an examination of the 
book might not assist the claims of Chatterton, 
had the book locked up where it remained until 
1824, when they were once more brought to light. 

The story of this roman d'avenlurea concerns 
a Spanish prince who -is transformed into a 
werewolf through the sorcery of his wicked step¬ 
mother. The werewolf carries off to Rome a 
Sicilian prince, whose uncle seeks to kill him. 
There the youth is discovered by the Emperor 
who makes him a page to the Princess Melior, his 
daughter. Melior and William become lovers, 
and the two escape from Rome in boar-skins and 
deer-skins, pursu^ by knights. Eventually, all 
the actors in the extravaganza meet at Falormo 
-^senohantments and reconciliations take place 
—and the roman concludes with the various 
weddings. 

William excels in his portrayal of the tender and 
pathetic themes. He excuses himself for adopting 
the alliterative metre—(the original was written 
in short couplets)—and in this form the poet feels 
he does not possess sufficient skill. 

" In thiw wise hath William all his werke ended. 

As fully as the Frensohe fully wold aske. 

And as his witte him wold serve though it were febul.” 

Anodiw alliterative poem, remarkable for its 
freshness and force, that dates from the reign of 
Edward III, is A ireatiM and good short Be/reyte 
(Dilute) hetwixt Winner and Waster. It is a 

^ Tm Brink. 


satura on the sodsl conditions prevalent in EwglanA 
at this time (e.1350). The poet in IBs vision sees 
two rival hosts ready for angry conflict. They 
agree to submit the cose to the lung for settlement. 
Winner and Waster, the two leaders, then address 
the king in turn. The long stops their wrangling 
and teUs each to live where he is loved most. 
Winner is to go to Romo and dwell with the Pope 
and Cardinals; Waster to the bujqr stoeeta of 
London until he shall accompany the king on his 
Continental warn 

The poem is incomplete, only five hundred lines 
remaining, but it affords a striking oommentaxy 
on the miseries of the country at the time; the 
scarcity of labour, the result of the Black Death. The 
economic conditions ere discussed, and it is possible 
tile poet was influenced by the revival of ^vaby 
in the institution of the Order of the Gartw (1343) 
—mde description of rival knights. Moreover the 
concluding page of the manuscript has the motto 
of the Order written in Old Engbsh : 

*' Scorn have the man that any harm thinketh.’* 

Sib Gawayne and the Gbeek Knight 
*• Pearl," "Cleanness,” and "Patience” 

Each poem in the MBS. is preceded by four 
illustrations ; those to Sir Gawayne ore as follows : 

(1) Hlumination of a headless knight on horse¬ 

back, carrying his head by its hair in his 
right hand and looking benignly at an odd¬ 
eyed bill-man before him; while from a 
raised structure above, a king armed with a 
knife, his queen, an attendant with a sabre, 
and another biU-man looks scowlmg on. 

Here and elsewhere the only colours used are 
red, yellow, and blue and green. At the conclusion 
in a later hand is written ” Hony foil q mal prnc,** 
whirh may perhaps allude to the stolen interview 
between 

(2) Sir Gawayne and the Wife of the Green 

Knight. Above the lady’s head is writtten : 

'* Mi mind is mukel on one that wil me noght amende. 

Sum time woe trew as ston and fro sohome couthe her 
defends." 

(3) Gawayne is seen approaching the Green 

Chapel, whilst his enemy appears above 
widding his huge axe. 

(4) Sir Gawa 3 me fully equipped in armour is 

represented in the presence of King Arthur 
and Queen Guenevere after his return to 
court. 

Charaeteriatics —The metrical romances were in 
most esses meant to supply amusement and en¬ 
tertainment to the listeners. They performed the 
part of picture palaces in the Middle Ages. With 
the return of al!iterative verse a more s^ous view 
was given to the romance. 

Among the many heroes of British romance^ 
Gawayne holds the place of honour, for attractive¬ 
ness of personality. To those who know of him only 
from Tennyson’s unfdeasing picture of a false, itrs- 
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vmntknighttitoamMMftBurpriwto find thst the 
Geweyne of mediavel romanoe is '* gay, gracioas^ 
and good." He was the best beloved of Arthur’s 
oomrades, and we ace told “ ever he was wont to do 
more than he agreed, uul to give more than he 
promised.'* In the worii of Malory, for thefirst 
time these oharaoteristics are presented in a less 
favourable light. 

True that he does not dominate any romanoe in 
the way that Tnstram and Launcdot do, but 
there is aoaroely a story in which he does not ap¬ 
pear, and does not fail to grans, and one of the most 
remarkable and moat arresting of the romances is 
that of Qavuayw and the Qreen Knight (e. 1374); 
a romanoe that baa no superior save in the pages 
of Chauoer. 

About ita author, unhappily, practioally nothing 
is known, save that he lived probably in Cheshire. 
In his romanoo he uses both alliteration and rhyme. 

In Sir Oawayne the poet holds up a ” mirror of 
knighthood.” The ideal is the ideal knight “ truest 
of spoeoh and fairest of form,” m “ cleanness and 
oourtesy was he never found wanting ” ; a proto¬ 
type of Chaucer’s ” verray peurfait, gentil knight.” 
The story is borrowed from the Perceval [Roman 
de Perceval, by Chrestien de Troyes), with inter¬ 
polated passages that eire origined an'l throw hght 
on the customs and manners of our ancestors. 

The Storif .—King Arthur holds Christmas festival 
that lasts fifteen days, at Camelot, surrounded by 
his knights and ladies. They celebrate the New 
Year by a religious servioo in chapel euid the dis¬ 
tribution of gifts. The king and his lords and 
leulios take their seats at the Bound Table, but 
Arthur jumps up and down like a child, declaring 
hn will not eat until ho has beheld some marvel— 
heard some strange tale, or witnessed an encoimter 
of arms. 

The first course is served with the noise of trum¬ 
pets and drums. Then another sound is heard 
and there rushes in at the hall door a knight of 
gigantic stature, the greatest on earth. He is 
clothed entirely in green and rides upon a green 
foal. Fair wavy hair fdl about his shoulders and a 
beard like a bush hung upon his breast. The 
knight earned no helmet, shield, cr spear, but in 
one hand he held a holly bough and in the other an 
aace, the handle of which was encased in iron ouri- 
oudy graven in green with gracious works. Thus 
arrayed, he enters the hall without saluting anyone. 
He casts his eye round, looking for the most re¬ 
nowned of the knights who eat marvelling, not 
daring to spefdc. 

'* Not all from fear, but some from courtesy." 

Then Arthur salutes the Qreen Knight, and en¬ 
treats him to stay awhile at his court. The knisht 
replies that he has come to satiMy himself respecting 
the fame of Arthur's court. He comes in peace 
and has but one request to make. 

He then challenges any among the assembled 
knights to give him one stroke with the aae, pro¬ 
vided that he come to him in a year and a day’s 
time to receive the return atroke. The kniffiits ate 
atill more astounded at this speech. Mid ait silent. 
The knight righting himself in his saddle, ndls bis 
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eyas fiercely about, bends his bristly g re e n brows 
aiul strokes his beard awMting a reply, but finding 
none accept his challenge be exclaims, *' What 1 
is this King Arthur’s house, the fame of which has 
spread through so many realms T Forsooth, the 
renown of the Round Table is overtuzned by one 
man’s q)eeoh,for all tremble for dread without a blow 
being struck.” He laughed so loud that Arihnr 
blushed for very shame and waxed as wroth as tbe 
wind. Arthur hixnsrif will accept the dhaUenge 
and seizes the axe. Sir Gawayne, the king's 
n^hew, at this steps forward and beseeches^ 
ki^ to allow him to undertake the encounter. 

EHr Oawayne takes the axe, the Qreen Knight 
bends himsdf to the ground and bares hianeck 
for the blow. Gawayne raises the axe on high 
and quickly it falls upon the neck of the Green 
Knight. The head is severed from the body and 
rolls near the feet of the knights who turn it aside 
with their feet. The knight does not falter, but 
seizing the head, he mounts his hoi sc. and holding 
the head by the long fair hair, he turns the bleeding 
trunk in the saddle and the head lifted up its eyelids 
and the mouth spoke to Sir Gawayne, charging him 
to seek him out at the Green Chapel in a twelve¬ 
month’s tune and receive the return stroke. 

With a fierce start be turns the reins, rushes out 
of the hall door, his head in his hand—so that the 
sparks flew out of the hoofs of his foal. King 
Arthur then declares himself ready to have his 
meat, for he has that day seen a wondrous adven¬ 
ture. The axe is hung upon the wall, and conver¬ 
sation flies quickly. 

The year soon passes away. 

After Christmas comes the “ crabbed Lenten ” 
time; the spring with its soft ahowers, the earth 
is covered with green and the flowers begin to 
blossom forth, then oometh summer “ witli soft 
blowing winds ”: 

" Wlien zephyr rnghs sweetly on seeds and herbs. 

Most winsome is the wort that then groweth wild. 

When the damp drops drip from the dewy leaves, 

A blusful blush to bide of the bright beaming sun.” ’ 

Harveet soon approaches, and drives the dust 
about. The leaves drop ofl the trees, the grass 
becomes grey, and all ripens and rots. Wmter 
comes round ogam, and it u tune for Sir Gawayne 
to start on his journey. 

On All Hallows Day, Arthur makes a feast for 
his nephew, and there is much sorrow at his 
departure. *' Much waa the warm water poured 
from eyes on that day,” says the poet. 

Sir Gawayne passes from Camelot. through Glou- 
oesterahire into Montgomeryshire, thimoe through 
North Wales to Holy Head adjoining the Isle of 
Angleaea, from whence he passes into tlie narrow 
peninsula of Wirrol in Che^ire, where dwelt few 
that loved God or man. 

The knight pursues his journey by strange paths, 
climbs many cliffs, crosses many for^, finding many 
foes, and encountering many adventures with ser¬ 
pents, wolves, wild men, and boars; but the sharp 
winter troubled him more than anything. Thus 
be travela until Christmas is near at hud. He 

t Ten Brink, trandated by H. M. Kennedy (Belb. 
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prays to the Virgin Mary that she will guide him 
to some abode. On the moirow he fin^ himself 
in a deep forest whom there were memy hundreds 
of oaks. “ Many sod birds upon bore twigs piped 
piteously for the oold." 

Through many a mire he goes that he may oele* 
brote the birth of Christ. He beseeches the Virgin 
—He says “ Cross of Christ speed me ’’—and 
soorcely has be crossed himself thrice when he saw 
a dwelling set on a hill. Qawayne rides to the 
gate^ but the drawbridge is rais^ and the gates 
^ut. At the coll of tiie knight the porter opens 
the gate. Gawa 3 me rides into the castle, ho is 
teoeived with great honour. His horse is led 
Into the stable and knights and squires hasten 
to relieve him of his weapona The lord of the 
oostle then appears and bids Gawayne a cordial 
weloome. 

He is led into a chamber in which a fire is burning, 
and gorgeous robes are placed ready for lum to wear. 
A feast is made ready in the hall, fish cooked in a 
variety of ways—bsked and broiled and seasoned 
with spioes. Beer and spiced wine is also served. 
Trumpeters announoo the entry of the courses, and 
during the repast, music and carols are furnished 
by minstrols. 

After dinner they go to the chapel for service, 
at the conclusion of wliich the lady leaves her scat 
and approaches the knight, accompanied by an 
old and withered crony. The lady herself is young 
and bcautifuL By permission of liis host, Gawayno 
goes to meet them—^he bows to the old lady and 
Usses the youngor. The evening quickly passes 
in cheerful conversation, all rejoice that Gawayne 
“ the father of nurture ” is there. Now they may 
expect to see “courtesy.” The feasting and re> 
velry go on for three daya 

On the evening of St. John’s Day many of tlie 
guests depart and Gawayne also desires to go, but 
his host on being informed of the object of his 
journey promises that Gawayne shall reach the 
ohapel in time, since it is only two miles distant 
from the castle. He begs him to stay longer. 

Believed by the assurances of his host, Gawayne 
is nothing loth. The host proposes that Gawayno 
ohall keep his hostess company on the morrow 
while he goes out hunting, and that they shall 
present to eaoh other what the day brings them. 
The compact is renewed twice. Each day the 
lord of the castle goes to hunt; on the first day 
deer, the second boar, the third the fox. The 
hunting is described in the minutest detail, even 
to the manner in which the deer and boar are cut 
up and oarrwd home to the castle. Lest these 
technical matters should prove too tedious. Sir 
Qawayne’s experiences an related in between. 
Each morning the lady visits Sir Gawayne’s room. 
Her advances on njected by Sir Gawayne re- 
qwotfully and courteously, her kisses he nturns 
to the lord of the castle in exchange for the himt. 
The third morning, having declined a gold ring 
which the lady sriahes to bestow upon him, he 
relents so fhr as to accept a silken girdle that 
will preserve the owner from death and wounds. 
Gawayne^ mindM of his omning encounter with 
the Green Kiiig|it, keeps the gift a secret. Thua 


withstanding sensual temptation he is a victim to 
fear of death. 

At last New Year’s Day dawns, the weather is 
stormy, snow falls, the dales are full of drift. 
Gawayne, lying sleeplees, hears each cock that 
crows. He rues ere daylight, dresses himself, 
buckles on his armour, placmg boieath it the silken 
girdle. Qnngolet is 1^ for^, and with words ot 
gratitude he bids them all farewell. 

Gawayne rides forth accompanied by a servant 
to show him the way. They “climb the oUfis, 
where each hill had a hat and a mist cloak.” Here 
they halt and the servant tries to dissuade Gawayne 
from proceeding further, since the Green Knight 
kills everyone who passes the ohapel. “ Therefore, 
noble Gawayne, Ibt this man alone, and go, for 
God’s sake, some other way. 1 shall hie me home 
and 1 shall swear by God and all bis saints to keep 
the secret. Never irill I say thou didst flee before 
any man I ” 

Gawayne answers with sternness, that if he were 
to fly for fear he should bo a coward knight. He 
piimucs his journey and reaches the valley, but 
looks in vain for the chapel, being surrounded by 
high rocks on aU sides. 

At last ho BicB a smooth liUl on the bank of a 
stream. Ho dismounts, ties his steed to a bough 
and proceeds to examine the hill. He finds that 
it lias three entrances—the inside is hollow. 

“ Can this bo tlio Green Chapel ? ” says the 
knight; “ tlio devil might say moss here at mid¬ 
night.” While climbing the hiP he heats the noise 
of someone grinding on axe. Ho thinks the soimd 
may proceed from the enemy, and calls, “ Wlio 
dwells ‘ in this place to hold dliscourse with me 7 
Now goes here the good Gawayne, if any man will 
hurry luther to have hu wish now or never.” 

“ Abide,” is the reply, “ and thou shall speedily 
have what I once premised thee.” 

With these words the Green Knight springs forth, 
bearing a now Danish axe in his hand. He tells 
Gawayno to get ready for tlie blow he has covenanted 
to receive. Gawayno bends his head aijd bares his 
neck. Tho Green Kmght seizes the weapon and 
raises it for the blow. As tho axe falls, Gawayne 
shrinks slightly. The Green Knight reproaches 
him with cowardice. “ I flinched once,” says 
Sir Gawayno, “ hut will no more; if my head f^ls 
on the stones I cannot restore it.” 

The Green Knight raisea the axe again. “ Now 
that thou hast thy heart whole, I must hit thee; look 
to thy neck, if so be it recover from my stroke I ” 
Gawayne replies angrily: “ Thrash on, proud 
man, thou dost threaten too long. I believe thine 
own heart foils thee.” 

** Forsooth I thou answerest so bold 1 hinder thy 
fate no longer.” Wrinkling his lips and brows, he 
lets the axe fall on Gawa 3 me ’8 neck, but dnly 
slightly wounds him. The blood flows over the 
hero’s shoulders to the earth. Gawayne at onoe 
springs up, arms himself with helmet and shield, and 
drawing his sword and speaks, “Hold now with 
thy blow, offer me no more, one stroke I have taken 
in this place without strife. If thou give me any 
more I will readily requite it. For ooootding to 
our oovsnant but one falb to mek” 
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The Qnen Knight, leeting on hie axe, eu r v qw 
the hero with a pleued lo^ " Bold knight, be 
not eo angry, no one has done thee unnumnerly 
wrong here. We acted cmly aooording to our 
^reement. 1 proimiaed thee one stroke, thou hast 
it, 1 release thee from the rest If 1 had been more 
wrathful, 1 could have dealt thee worse ha-iro- At 
first 1 menaced thee wi^ one stroke, without strik¬ 
ing thee, on account of the agreement we inaH* the 
first night; thou didst keqi it faithfully, and 
gavest me all thy gain. The second feint waa for 
the second day; thou didst kiss my wife emd gavort 
me the kisses again. But the third timo thou 
failedst, and therefore hadst thou that tap. For 
mme it is, that woven girdle which thou wearest, 
my own wife wove it, I know it welL I know wdl 
thy kisses and thy virtues and the wooing of my 
wife; 1 wrought it myself, I sent her to tempt 
thee, methinks, the most faultless hero, in sooth, 
that ever trod the earth. As pearls are of more 
price than white peas, so is Gawayne of more price 
than other gay knights. But here thou hast 
sinned a little; a litUe thou brokest faith. But 
that was not for amorous wooing; it was because 
thou lovedst thy life, hence I blame thee the. less.” 

At these words Gawayne stands sUent, and the 
hot blood rushes to his face. “ Cursed cowar¬ 
dice and covetousness both; cowardice taught me 
to accord with covetousness, and to forsako my 
nature; the generosity and loyalty that belong 
to a knight.’* He throws the girdle to the Green 
Knight, bitterly lamenting his failure. The knight 
presents Gawayne with the girdle, saying he haa 
atoned for it by the wound he haa received. He 
invi^ him to return to the castle and be reconciled 
to his wife. Gawayne, however, declines the offer: 

“. . . deceived by a woman I ” 

Did not the same thing happen to Adam, 
Solomon. Samson, and David T How could a 
love women and not believe them 7 
Gawayne then takes the girdle. He will wear it 
as a sign of his guilt. In answer to his request to 
know hu name, the Green Knight tells Gawayne 
he is Betnlao de Hautdesert. Arthur’s half-sister, 
Morgan the Fay, the pupil of Merlin, haa planned 
the whole affair, in order to frighten Queen Guene- 
vere. She was the old dome whom Gawayne had 
seen with the lady. The two knights bid each other 
farewell, and Gawayne returns to Arthur’s court. 
Gawayne reUtes his adventures with shame and 
shows the girdle. The king and knights comfort 
Gawayne, every knight of the Round Table resdv- 
ing to wear a green girdle in his honour. 

GHABAOTBmanOB OV IHB Bohance 

1. Written with the alliterative measure of the 
epic, and combined with a lyrical element (cf. 
PeaH). 

2. This romance shows close acquaintance with 
the courtly life of the age, and the writer waa 
evidently a lover of the chase; it has therefore 
an hiaU»ioal value. 

3. It is remotkable also for the deep and tender 
love of nature displayed throughout the poenv 
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and Bome of ita moat delightful paasagea deacribe 
the oharma of wild aoenety. 

4. It diaplaya an intimate knowledge of mediaaval 
eraftamonahip and art. 

6 . It ahowa literary power in ita treatment of the 
atoiy, avoiding monotony and repetition with 
great skill. 

6 . It ii^ in eaaeDoe, didactic, being a atudy of 
ehaatity. Gawayne, b^t by Bt. Anthony’a tempta- 
tiona, ^umpha over them. 

In the romance of Gawayne and the Green Knight, 
the poet for the first tiine breaks away from tradi¬ 
tion, and while using a romantio tale he tella it with 
force and individuriUty, so that the attention of 
the reader is held throughout. He avoids the be¬ 
setting aina of the romanoera; their diffuafinniHi 
the repetition of stock phrases and epiaodea. The 
incidents in the story are subordinated to the miiin 
purpoee the writer has in view : viz. to produce a 
work of arc dominated by a high ethical ideal; 
and aa a piece of literary craftsmanship the romance 
occupies a place in the front rank. This same 
oaineet moral purpose expresses itself in Pearl, and 
in the two less oonudcrable poems, Cleanness, and 
Paltence. 

Pearl (1360-1400).—In ita external lovehness, 
and ovoi more in its deeper ^iritual beauty and 
truth hea sufficient reason for most patient and 
devoted study of Pearl, “The Fita Nuooa of our 
language.” * 

That this beautiful Middle English poem is not 
more widely known is due to the difficulty of the 
language in which it is written, a dialect of the 
extreme North-West Midland, with a large 
mixture of Nortliorn, Scandinavian, and romance 
words. 

The writer of Peari also wrote Cleanneae, 
Poltence, and the romance of Sir Gawayne and the 
Qrene Knight. His identity is a matter of con¬ 
jecture ; attempts have been made to associate 
the authorsliip of these poems with Buefaown of 
Avde Ryale — 

“ He made Jie gret gest of Arthurs, 

And )>e Awyntyne of Gawayne ”— * 

and with Ralph Strode, who is desenbed in an edd 
Merton College catalogue as “ Radtdpkua Strode, 
nobtlta poeta fuit et vernfleavit librvm degtacum 
vocatum Phanttuma Radtdphi.’* The throiy ad¬ 
vanced in the latter case being that Phantaama 
is identical with Pearl 

From the internal evidence of the poems, the 
author would seem, from his wide reading and 
clerkly lore, to have been educated at Oxford or 
Paris. He haa a knowledge of French and Latin, 
and intimate acquaintance with the Bible * He ia 
also familiar with ^e Roman de la Rose, Boccaccio, 
and Dante. 

That he waa an ecclesiastic seems doubtful, 
although he ha^ strong sympathy with the religious 
life. He is cultured, experience in the ways of 
the court, end in knightly breeding. The details 
of life in a feudal castley the tapestries, the knighta' 

* Pearl (BdUa Lettrea). 

* 'Wyntoan’s Chrontele. 

* Note large Boriiitunl element in Psarl. Claaamaaa, 
and PioMmea. 
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Mmour, the epieodee in the three daye hunting 
deeorib^ in such reolistio faahion in 8k Gawayne, 
Mem to indicate the author’s dose association 
vrith such matters. The four poems, CUamnua, 
Patienc9t Pearl, and Sir Oaunyne exhibit the same 
passion for purity, the same moral eamestneaa, 
enthunasm for bMuty and goodness in man 
and nature, although it is perhaps in the last poem 
that the writer attains the highest expression in 
art and technique. 

The writer ^opts the allegorical convention of 
his day, laments the loss of his little child (Margaret), 
ondeir the image of the Pearl: 

” Pearl, pleasant to prince’s pay, 

So daintily dight in gold eo eletu I ” 

He desoribea the loss of his precious Pearl in an 
arbour, his entry into the arbour in the “ high 
secuon of August," probably the Feast of the 
Assumption (August 16th). 

'* To that sweet spot ol sad renown 
1 entered, to that arbour green. 

In August, at the eunitner^s crown. 

When com is out with sickles keen. 

The earth where once my Pearl rolled dosm 
Was shadowed with herbs full clear and shem, 
GillyHower, ginger, and gromelion. 

And peonies powdered all between." * 

He did into a deeping drecun ; his spirit wandered 
forth and he found himself where steep diSs gleam. 

“ High crown’d is all that steep hillside 
With crystal olifb so steep of kind I " 

No tongue could describe the beauty of the “ sweet 
sight that God me sent." 

“ This glorious sight of down and dale, 

Of water, wood, and noble plain, 

Stirred in me bliss, allayed my bale. 

Soothed my distress, dostroyecl my pain ; 

Beside those waves that softly stM, 

1 went in bliss, with teeming brsin ; 

The farther I followed that watery vole. 

The mightier joy did my heart constrain. 

As fortune fares when die is fain. 

Bend she solace or ssidnees sore. 

The wight on whom her gifts may rain 
Must chance to receive aye more and more." * 

Beyond the brook he secs the glories of Paradise, 
but “ the water was deep 1 dar^ not wade.” As 
he walks along the bank, hoping to find a ford, he 
sees at the’foot of the clifi, a child : 

A gradous maid, full debonair: 

Her dazzling robe was nndefiled ; 

X knew her well, I hod seen her ere. 

As glistening gold, pure Mid sinceie. 

Bo shone she on that shining shore i 
Long gazed I eagerly on her there ; 

The longer, I knew her more and more. 

nie more I gazed on her fair face. 

And saw her make ao sweet a show. 

The more T felt such gladdening grace 
As sddom had been mine ere now. 

1 yearned to eall her, but, aloa I 
Amazement dealt my heart a blow 
To see her in so strange a place. 

And made ray reason bend and bow. 

When lo I she raised her ivory brow. 

That snob a look of sweetness wore. 

As stung my heart with numbing woe. 

And ever the longer the more sod more." * 

^ Pearl. Q. O. Coulton. * Ihli, * IMd. 


His attempts to reach her are vain. The maiden 
talks with her father from the opposite banks, telliog 
him of her great joy and honour in the bwvenly 
kingdom. Kie solves his doubts and difficulties. 
Finally, he behtildB her in the throng surrounding 
the Lamb in the New Jerusalem. His grief is 
tranMormed into joy and wonder; his “ rebel 
mood ’’ is changed into submission to the divins 
wilL 

" The Piinoe’s yoke is ever light 
To those who love His peace divine. 

For 1 have found Him, both day and night, 

A Qod, a Lord, a Friend full fine. 

Thus mused I, stretched on earth outright. 

Plaining my Pearl with bitter brine. 

Committing to Gktd that Jewel bnght. 

In Chnstes dear blessing and mine. 

That in the form oibread and wine 
The priest us showeth every day. 

Lord make us servants true of Thiim 
And preoiouB pearls unto Thy pay I" ^ 

PearZ consists of one hundred and one twelve, 
lined stanzas (abababab-bebe), with four stresses to 
a line. This form is not found Outside English 
poetry, but occurs in some of the rehgious poems 
of the fourteenth century. 

The poet of the Pearl is a connecting link 
between the East Midland School represented by 
Chaucer and the West Midland School that later 
found expression in Lsngland. The author of 
Pearl has greater poetic power than Lsngland, he 
possesses moral earnestness combined with greater 
artistic skill. Ho is the real literary predecessor of 
Spenser in his use of allegory and alliteration ; and 
moral senousnoss united to the beauty of romance. 

It has been suggested that tho lines written 
above the picture of Sir Gawayno in the* MSS. (see 
description, p. 48) point to some domestic trouble, 
and that the author after the loss of his rhild may 
have retired to a monastery. There is no reference 
to the mother throughout the poem. 

Cleanneaa.—A collection of Bible stories in winch 
the writer endeavours to enforce purity of Lfc, by 
showing how greatly God is displetisc'd at every 
kind of impurity and how sudilen and severe is 
the punishment meted out for ofiences against the 
Divine Lawa 

Poftence.—^This poem is in reality a poetical 
puaphrase of the Book of Jonah, exalting the 
virtue of patience. 

“ Patience is a noble point though it displease 
oft ”—^The writer exhorts hw renders to practise 
this virtue in the introductory lines : 

" For he that is too rasli to rend his cIothM 
Must afterward sit with worse ones 
To sew them together " 

The poem contains some fine descriptive passages 
— c.g. the storm at sea : 

“ Anon out of the north-east the noise begins 
When both breezes did Wow upon blue waters ; 
Rough clouds there arose with lightning thereunder. 
The sea soblied full sore, great morv cl to hear 
The winds on the wan water ao wrestle together 
That the waves full wild rolled so high— 

And again bent to tho abyss that bred fishea." * 

1 Pearl. Q. G. Coulton. 

* Sarhf Englieh AllOerative Pome, edit. Richard 
Morris, 1808. 
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THE ROMANTIC ELEMENT (POPULAR POETRY) 

Ljrici—Folk Songi, Ac. 


POFDLAIt POETRY 

Ite outbont of lytio aong which began about 
1300, and laated for nearly two hundred yeata, may 
be regarded in many waya aa the expreaaion at 
popular feeling. Botb Uie ballad cuid the lyric 
ariae in reqioiiae to the aame need, both are aaao> 
oiated in dkeir origin with the communal dance^ 
but while the ballad haa remained a wayaide flower, 
the lyric gradually became an exotic product of 
conacioua art. Eiementa of genuine folk aonga aur^ 
vive in the refraina, repetitiona, and interjeetiona 
contained in aome of theae old aonga 

Kino CAKim’a Boat Soho 

“ Marie aungen the muneckM binnen Ely 
Tha Knot king rew therby: 

RoweUi, knihtea, ner the land 
And her we thee muneokea aang;" 

and The Hymna of St. Oodrie, the hermit of Fmchak^ 
are generally cited aa the earlieat examplee of 
rhymed Engliah aong. Qodnc’a Hymn to Our Lady 
and to St. NickolaM were aet to muaio, and theae 
inatancea together with other referencea are useful, 
since they testify to the early diffuaion of song and 
music amongst the people. GiraJdus Cambrenaia 
in hia Gemma EcdaiaMusa, tells the story of a 
priest who, having been kept awake through the 
night by the dancing and singing in thechurch- 
yiuri, could not forget the refrain which the dancera 
had repeated, and instead of aaying “ Dominua 
Vobiacum ’’ aaid “ Sweet lemman thin art '* (“ Sweet 
heart, have mercy I ’*). The Bishop henceforth 
forbade the song to be aung anywhere in his diocese. 
This dancing in the churchyards—a heathen sur> 
vival—was a source of much trouble to the clergy, 
who frequently denounced it. 

The now lyric poetry developed mainly in the 
South and Midlands. Two manusenpta — the 
Harloian, which ia as important in the study of 
songs aa tiie Auohinleck manuacript is in the 
study of tlie romances, and the Bodleian manu> 
script are both in the Southern dialect, although 
all the aonga do not belong to that district. The 
movement was associated at the commencement 
with the expression of rdigious feeling. A Good 
Oriaoun to Our Lady, or prayer to the Virgin—a 
religious lo/e aong—appeared soon after the be* 
ginning of the thirteenth century. 

“ Christ’s mild mother, St. Mary light of my lite^ 
my dear lady, to thee 1 vow and l^nd my knee^ 
and all my heart’s blood offer thee.” 

Mary has redeemed him from the power of the 
devil, she is the source of life. She dwells on her 
throne high above the cherubim, the angels make 
lojrful music in her presence, and an never weary 
of looking upon her beauty. Bie implores her to 
have pity upon him, to shield him from sorrow and 
heal his wounds, for in her *' ia all hia trust after 
her dear Bon.'* 


The metre of the poem ia very simple. The poet 
ohazms by his enthusiasm rather by any great 
poetic gifts. 

Bevc^ other reUgious songs betray the inflmmw 
of the Potma Morale. One in which the mnnlc 
laments with bitterness bis former worldly life, and 
confesses that he has “ often drunken wine and 
rarely from the spnng.” 

But a new influence was beginning to act on 
the religiouB verse; this was the influence of the 
wandering soholare^rcokirM vagemtee) “ the main 
intermediariea between the learned and vomaculor 
letters of the day.'* 

These were men educated at the Universities, 
who knew Oxford and Paris life as well as the 
Schools. Some of them were men who had tMren 
minor orders, they were familiar with missal and 
breviary. They came in contact with all rlsraim. 
and this intercourse with the people k^t their 
minds alert. Equally at home in cloister, hall, 
market-place, or tavern, frequently careless and 
dissolute, they would sing with equal qiirit a bynm 
to the Virgin, or a religious parody. They knew 
by heart tiie drinking songs and love songs in 
French or English and Latin. 

The natioruil lytic betrays the influence of the 
Latin atroilers, of French love poetry and English 
rehgion, and beneath them all ever a^ again peep 
out remnants of the folk song. 

In oonsequenee of this, the rude folk songs were 
mode to conform to the metre of the Latin Hymns^ 
popular refrains were introduced into lyrics of all 
kinds. There was no hard and &st distinction 
between forma. 

Thx Luvb Boon 

This poem shows how lyric form might be used 
for serious experiments in verse. It was written by 
Brother Thomas de Hales, a Franciscan monk, at 
the request of amaiden. The requestfor alove aoog 
affords opportunity for instruction: 

** A maid of Christ entreated me 
A love song for her to indite. 

That thus she may instructed be 
To ohooM a lover true aright. 

'Hie beet to guard a woman free 
Of all men Iwrn, most loyal knight. 

Nor shall her wteh refused be. 

To teach her this be my delight.” * 

The poet enlarges on the transitoriness of earthly 
affection—^worl^y affection is false and fickle— 
famous knights have passed away like the wind’s 
blast—they have fallen like tiie meadow grass. 
He who loves this fleeting world is blind. Man 
fades aa a leaf on a bough—^his love is inconstant 
and untrue. 

” Where is Paris T IVhers Heleyne t 
That were so brigi t of air of hise, 

Tristam, Amadas, Ydeyne T ” * 

» Morris’ OU EaglM Mianllany. 


* IM. 
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It is as if they had never lived, all their heat is 
turned to cold. There is a lover who offers hunself, 
who is kind and true and loyaL He is the richest, 
fairest, and best lover in the world. He is greater 
than Henry on his throne. He will bestow all 
upon her and asks no dowry in retunu 

^ Maiden, oh hear his sweet oommand, 

For to thee now his love he troweth.** ^ 

He has given her a precious jewel to guard, which 
shall shine brightly in heaven’s bower. The writer 
begs her to learn this song by rote and teach it to 
other maidens. 

This contemplative lyric, with its note of warm, 
rdigious feeling blend^ with lyric fancy, exem¬ 
plifies the gradiud and imperceptible umon of 
various forms. No hard and fast lino was drawn 
between the various forms. The monk would 
borrow from the courtier, the minstrel from the 
wandering scholar. Sermons oven might adopt 
poetic “ form and in one the spirit of Piers, seems 
already present: 

"All these deceiving chapmen, the devil yet will get 
them. 

The bakers and the brewers, to cheat all men do set 
them. 

They hold low down the gallon and then with foam 
they spill. 

And very they make their bread and eke their ale. 
For if they take the silver in they never toll a tale. 
Good people for God’s love, believe such things are sin. 
And at the last will lose you the heaven you would 
win. 

All tlie wives of priests shall then, I wot, be most 
forlorn. 

And of tiio priests themselves, all sins shall not bo 
borne. 

Nor of those proud young men that love their Malekin, 
Nor yet those maidens bold that dote on Janekin, 

At church and at the market, when they together rove 
They quickly gather whispering and speak of secret 
love. 

When to the church they come on uiy holy day. 

Each one but goes to soo his love tlicre if he may. 
Then sho beholdeth Watkin as glad as sho can be, 
liut homo she leaves her rosary, locked up full care¬ 
fully. 

For masses and for matins she certainly cares nought; 
To VVilkui and to Watiun she gives her every 
thought.’’ * 

Another poem, which gives an account of the 
Passion, begins thus: 

“ Here is a litllo story I will teU to you, as wo 
find it wntten in the Gospel It is not of Charle¬ 
magne and the twelve peers, but of Christ’s passion 
which ho suffered here. Now beginneth our tale—- 
it’s no leasing.'' 

The influence of the secular love poetry is seen in 
the beautifufn?(ufer Song: 

“ Summer is oome and winter gone. 

The days begin to grow long. 

And the hirdos everyone 
Make joy with song. 

Still strong care bindeth me 
Despite the joys that’s found 
in land 

AH for a child 
That is BO mild 

of hand.’’* 

* Morrb* Old English MireeUami. 

• Ibid. * Ibui. 


The religious lyrio loses nothing of its dq>tb and 
senousnesa^ but it gained direotneas in expression. 
The feeling for nature and joy in the Buying of birds 
are derived from the folk song. 

Cabols 

The carols were brought from France^ and there 
are Norman carols extant which were sung in the 
later part of the twelfth century. Most of the 
carols are written in simple Latin metres and hence 
they probably date from the thirteenth century, 
when the greatest dependence was placed on the 
Latin metrical ^rstem. Muiy of the refrains are 
familiar lines taken from the hymns and canticles: 

" Now sing we right as it is 
Quod puer natua est nobis.” 

" When Christ was bom of Mary free 
In Bethlehem that fair city, 

Angels sai^ loud with mirth and glee 
In exoelsis gloria.” 

Another quuntly introduces the shrphord’s pipes 

“ Tyriy, Tyrlow, tyrly, tyrlow. 

Bo merrily the shopheras bc'gan to blow." 

Still another reminds us of the Myntcry — 

*' Whan Wat to Bodlem cum was 

He swot, he hod gone faster than a {uice ; 

Lull well Jhosu in thy lape. 

And farewell Joseph with tliy rownd cape.” * 

In addition to tho carols treating of the Christmas, ' 
and the LuUabies of Mary, there wore secular carols 
that dealt with various customs connected with 
the feasting and sports of Yuletido. 

The bniqnng in tho boor’s head was accompanied 
by the singing of a well-known carol: 

" The boar’s head iii hand bnng I, 

Caput apn diFTero.” 

Others concern the contest between the Holly and 
tho Ivy, a survival probably of heathen festival 
games. The lads took the part of the Holly, tho 
IcusioB that of the Ivy : 

" Here commys holly, tliat is so gent. 

To please all men is lus intent.” 

Religious lynca, as we have alreaily seen, fre¬ 
quently took the form of a Dialogue. The Com¬ 
plaint of Mary, based on the Latin Hymn, Stabat 
Mater, and The Ddtate of the Body and Uu Soul were 
favourite thcxnes in English poetry in tho thirteenth 
century. 

It is impossible to enumerate tho many and varied 
forms of lyric songs during this period. Some of 
the most rollicking drinking songs survived as the 
convivial songs that Elizal^thi^ song with joy 
in their taverns. 

Pboverdiat, Poems 

Instead of the proverbs of Alfred, a middlB 
English collection of proverbs appeared bearing the 
name of Hendyng. 

" Men that wish to hear wisdom, they may learn 
of tho wise Hendyng, that was Marcolf’s son, good 
thoughts and many manners for the instruotion of 
many vicious ones, for that was ever his custom. 

* Ocanbridge History of English Litentare 
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"The wise mao holds bock his words; for he 
does not begin to play ere be has tempered his 
pipe. A fool is a fool and that is seen ; for be will 
Bp«dr green words before they are ripe. A fool's 
bolt is soon shot quoth Hendyng.” 

The Cuckoo Song, which ^tes from the middle 
of the thirteenth century, is frequently considered 
an example of genume folk song. The music to 
which tl^ song was sung has been transmitted, 
having been preserved in a codex {Harl, 978). It 
was written in 1226 by John of Fomsete, a monk 
of Reading, who was the founder of the first English 
School of Music. But the music—a ccmon or round 
in six parts—and the form of the poem are re¬ 
latively ad\ anced, yet it is probable that elements 
in this and other songs are traditional, since there 
u little doubt that whole forma and verses passed 
from the folk song to the songs of the cletics. Wo 
quote a verse, although the song is familier: 

" Bunimor is y-comen ni—louile sing cuckow I 

Groweth sera and bloweth mood, spnngcth the aodde 
now. 

Ewe bleatelh after lamb, loweth after oaUe cow. 

Bollock Btorteth, buck verteth, incrrye sing cuckow ! 

Cuckow ! Cuckow' 

Well Hingobl then cuckow, ho saich * tlion never now ’* 

Another love sung has the following refrain, 
evidently inserted by the pout, and which ho did 
not invent: 

“ Blow nurthcra wyiido, 

Bend thou rne niy suc<>inu- 

Dlow northern wyiid, hloii, hlon, blou 

The poet tells to “ Love how this Beauty had 
Seized a hcait that was iniiic, haw her knights 
Siglung, Sorrowing, and Thought hod huiight me, 
. . . Sorrowing sore threatened that he foi this 
Beauty would lead mo in baleful bniids until the 
end of inj' life in spite of every right.” ’ 

An East Mercian poet, who fivsliioned his love 
plaints on tlie model of the religious lyrics in single 
rhymed strophes of four long lines, has all the siinple 
directness and warmth of feeling that is usually 
associated with later lyric ports : 

** My death I love, my life I hate, all for a Indy fair. 

She is os bright os the dajhglit, none cuii witli her 
compare. 

I fade, 1 droop, as doth gieen leaf in summer's sunny 
air. 

If all my thouglit me heipcth nought, what can I 
but despair T 

Borrow and sighs and dreary mood hold me enthralled 
me fobt. 

That now mesecnis J sliall go mad, if it iinich longer 
last; 

My pain, my care, all with a word, she might forth 
from me cast. 

What helps it thee, sweetheart, to see my lifo thus 
long harassed t 

Away tliou clerk, thou ait a fool, with thee I will 
not chide; 

Tlie day I give my love to thee, thou never slialt. 
abide; 

If in my bower thou art caught, tlien shams may 
thee betide, 

'Tis better far on foot to go, than wickctl horse to ride ' 
• #•#••• 

0 sweet, relent, thou grievest me. thy pity I imploro ; 

For now I am os sad a man os blithe 1 was befoie. 

* DeoeivOt * Sweetheart * Ten JJrink. 


In window's ebelter we could kiss full fifty tunes and 
more; 

A fair behest olt makes a man foiget his troublee score. 

Alock-oday why wokeet thou old pain thus mUilead^ I 
I loved a clerk onoe faithfully, and true he woe to me; 
He was not glad on may day, until ho ocn^ me see; 

I loved him better tlian my life; what boote a lie to 
thee T 

When 1 a clerk was in the school much did I know of 
lore ; 

IVom the deep wouiul droit by thy Io\'e, sharp ache 
Fve felt and sore t 

Far from men's haunt, in pilgnm's garb I've roamed 
the wide world o'lr ; 

Have pity on me, lady sweet, alas, I con no more I 

Thou seeniest well to be a clerk, for so thou rpnahiwt 
still. 

No longer vciung dole shalt feel from my love>woandi 
nor ill; 

Not father, mother, all my kin, shall hold me from 
iny will. 

For thou art mine, and I am tiiine, thy bidding to 
fulfil.'* ‘ 

A contrast in tone and spirit to ‘tlie above ig 
found in the c.Yquisite Song of Alyaoun ; 

'* Between soft March and April showers 
When spra\ s of bloom from branches spring. 

And when the little bird 'mid flowers 
Doth song of sweet iic-is Ioudl> sing. 

To her with lunging lo>e I cling, 

Of ali tlie w oi id the fairest thing. 

Whose thrall 1 am w ho bliss can bring 
And give to me life’s crowm. 

A graiioua fate to me is sent, 

Mctliinks It is by Heaven lent; 
krom women all, my heart is bent 
To ligiit on Al}soun. 

Her sheeny locks are fair to sec. 

Her lushes brown, her eves ol black, 

WiMi loveiy mouth she smiles on me ; 

Her wmst u slim, of lissom make. 

Unless ns mate she will me take. 

To )k 3 her own, my heart will break; 

Longer to live I will forsake. 

And dead I will fall down, 

A gracious fate to me u sent. 

Ac. Ac. 

All for tliy sake I restless turn. 

And wokoful hours sigh through at ni^t} 

For thee, sweet lady, do I yearn ; 

My cheeks wax wan m woeful plight. 

No man so wise that con aright 
Her goodness tell, her beauties bright: 

Her throat is than the swan’s more wlute^ 

The fairest maid in town. 

A gracious fate to me is sent, 

Ac. Ac. 

Weary as water in the weir 
Wiih wooing I am spent and worn; 

Lest any reave me, much I fear. 

And leave me mateless and forlorn. 

A fdiorp, short pain is better borne 
Than now and evermore to mourn. 

My 1o\ e. 0 fair one, do not scorn. 

No ’onger on me frown I 

A gracious fate to me is stmt, 

Mcthiiika it is bv Heaven lent. 

From women all, my heart is licnt, 

To light on Alysoun." * 

^ Ten Brink. Early English Literature. 

■ Wright’s S penmens of Lyrtc Poetry, quoted in Ten 
Brink, Jiafig English Literature. 
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THE BALLAD 

Mtamng of Me Term.—^The term ballad* is used 
now to cover a wide variety of verse, but the word 
origin^y signified a dance song; and many 
ballads eloquent of love, youth, and the springtide 
were sung by the vUlagers at their feasting times 
to a rhy^mio measure. 

What we have are the product of Saxon inten¬ 
sity of feding, softened and lightened by Norman 
sentiment and pace; though the ballad measure 
is of ancuent origin, and probably dates from early 
medieval times. 

Ita History .—^Thus the ballad is a narrative poem, 
associated in its origin with the communal dance, 
possessing no marks of authordiip, and the out¬ 
come of tradition among people free from literary 
influence. As in the case of the lyric, one more 
gifted member of the tribe would compose the 
verses of the song, while the rest would chant the 
refrain. The baid would recite the exploits of the 
hero in battle or the leader himself might even do 
this, and the surrounding warriors join in the 
primitive ohorua Such is the history of the 
ballad not only in England, but as recent investi¬ 
gations have shown, it can be paralleled in the un¬ 
written literature of every savage race.' 

The term ballad has, however, been loosely 
applied to all poems written in what is known as 
“ ^Uad metre ”; that is, four-bned stanzas 
techniosdly described as iambic tetrameter and 
iambic trimeter—whence the term often includes 
poems that are really “ artificial ballads,’* inasmuch 
as they imitate the artless, simple, narrative form 
of their original literary prototypes, but which, 
since they are not the outcome of the conditions 
which pt^uoed them, are not to be classed with 
them. “Conditions fovourable to the making of 
such poetry ceased to be general after the fifteenth 
century.'* 

The charm of the ballad lies in its nafve sim¬ 
plicity and primitive feeling. To call it artless, 
as some do, is a mistake, for it has its own rules 
of dUction, its tricks of phrasing, and conventional 
nfrains. But it has the ease and sincerity of 
genuine poetry, and is deep-rooted in its love of 
Earth and primal human qualities. 

“ And the birk and the broom blooms bonnie 

There is poignanoy in the cry of Margaret to her 
dead lover in ClerJb Saunders ; 

“ Is there ony room at your head, Baundars T 
Ib there ony room at your feet T 
la there ony room at your side, Saundoa f 
Whm ftin, f^ 1 wad deep." 

Homely pathos, old-time magic, a fierce love of 
independence, and a brooding sense of tragedy— 
these are the things that pervade such pieces as 
Chevy Chase, The Bonny Earl of Murray: while 
the love of outdoor life and the changing seasons 
meet us in the Bo&tn Hood Battads, and the well- 
known “ Sumer is icumen tn, Lhvds ang cuccu.’’ 

The ballad differs from the lyric in being de- 
nriptive rather than impressionistic, the telling of 

* Worn hollore. to danoa. 
a Vida EvoluUen of Utsraturs (Mhrhantiiel. 


a tale not the expression of a mood; while tech¬ 
nically it is simpler, more primitive, less wrought 
upon as an art form. 

Ballads were current in great numbers in Early 
England, but only two wwe written down earlier 
than the fifteenth century. Judas exists in manu¬ 
script in the handwriting of tihe thirteenth century. 
St. Stephen and Herod, which is considered to 1^ 
quite as old, dates from 1460. Langland, in his 
poem of The Vision concerning Piers the Plough¬ 
man, mentions the ballads of Sebin Hood, and of 
Randulph, which ahows these at any rate were 
current before 1377. 

“ Paternoster I know not, as priests intone it. 

But rhymes of Robin Hood, or Randolph of Chester; * 

The Battle of Otterburn was fought August 19, 
1388, and the ballad was probably sung soon after. 

It is easy to understand how popular among the 
people, outlaws like Robin Hood and Hereward 
the Saxon would become in the early days of the 
Norman rule, the hatred of the Normans being 
accentuated by the harsh forest laws. 

A Latin life of Hereward was compiled from 
ancient stones; and there exists a number of 
ballads dealing with the life and adventures of 
Robin in the Green Wood, his encounter with the 
Sheriff of Nottingham, of Robin Hood and the 
Monk; finally of his death through the treachery 
of a woman, and his burial by Little John. All 
these in their present form are of late date, but the 
Geste of Rcbin Hood may have been put together 
in 1400, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde possibly 
as early as 1402. 

It is a popular epic divided in eight fyttes. It 
tells how Robin lent the knight Sir Richard Lee 
money to pay his debts, and how Sir Richard in 
return ran risks for Robin. 

The opening verses transport us at once to the 
green forest: 

“ In Bommer when the shawes be sheen 
And leaves be large and long. 

It is full merry in fair forest 
To hear the fowlta * sing. 

To see the deer draw to the vale 
And leave the hillds high 
And shadow ’em on tlw leavSs green 
Under the greenwood tree.” ■ 

Ttet BaixAD or tbs Nut-Bbowv Mato 
(About 1600) 

Be it right or wrong, these men among, on women do 
oomplaine, 

Aflermyng this, how that it is a labour spent in vaine 
To lone them wele; for neuer a dele they loue a man 
agayie; 

For lete a man do what he can, ther fauour to attayne. 
Yet yt a news to them pnrsue, ther fnrst trsw louer than 
Laboureth for nought, and from her tiiought he is a 
bannisshed man. 

I say not nay, but that all day it is hothe writ and sayde 
That womans fayth, is as who saythe, all vtterly ds’ 
cayed; 

But neuertheles, right good witnes in this case might 
be layde 

* The Vision of Piers Plowman, Professor Rkeat, 

* Birds. * Robin Hood Bsllads. 
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That they loue trewe, and oontynew; reoorde the Nut- 
browno maide. 

Whiohe from her loue, whan, her to proue, he oam to 
make hia mono, 

Wc^e not departe, for in her herte she loued but hyra 
allone. 

Than hetwene va lete vb diHousac. what waa all the manor 

Be-twene tliem too; we wyl olao telle all the peyne 
in>fera 

That ahe waa in; now 1 begynne. aoo that ye me anawere. 

Wherefore alle ye, that preeont be, I pray you gene an 
Bare:— 

1 am the knyght. I cum be nyght, oa necret aa I can. 

Baying“ alaa; thua atondyth the cam, I am a 
bmniBRhod man.’* 

And I, your wylle for to fulfvlle, in thfa wyl not refuac, 

Trusting to ahowo, in words }ewe, that men haue an ille 
vae 

To ther owne shame, wymen to blame, and causelea 
them ocoum ; 

Therfore to you, 1 anawere now, alle wymen to excuse: 

" Myn owne' hert dere, witn you wliat cliiere T I prey 
^ou telle anoon. 

For in my inynde, of all mankynde, I loue but you 
allon.’’ 


“ It Btondith ao, a dede la do, wherfore mocha horme 
ahal growe. 

My destiny is for to dey a ahamful dethe, I trowe. 

Or elliB to flee; the ton munt bee, none other wey I 
knowe 

But to withclrawe, as nn outlaw, and take me to my bowe ; 

Wherfore odew, my owne liort trewe; none other rede 

For I niuste to the grono wode goo, alone, a bonnyabhed 
man ” 

“ O Lords, what ia this worldia blisse, that clmungeth 
as the mono T 

My soniora day, in lubty may, m derked before tlie none ; 

I liere you aaye ' farwel ’; nay, nay, we departe not 
BOO* none; 

Why hay ye ao. wbeder wyl ye goo, alas I what haue ye 
dune T 

Alle my welfare to aorow and cure ahulde chaunge, yf 
ye were gon ; 

For in my mynde, of oil mankynde, I loue but you 
alone.'*’ 

“ I can beleue, it ahal you greue, and somewhat you 
diatrayne; 

But afterwarde, your paynea liarde within a day or 
tweyne 

Bhol Bone a-slake, and ye ahal take confort to you ogayne. 

Why aliuld ye nought'? fo; to take thought your labur 
were in vepne. 

And thus 1 do, A pray you, loo I aa hertely ns I can ; 

For I rauate too the grene wode goo, alone, a bonysshed 
roan.” 


*' Mow ayth that ye haue allowed to me the secret of 
your mynde, 

I ehwbeplayne to you agayne, lyke as ye alioU me fynde ; 

Syth it la ao, that ye wyll goo, 1 wol not ieue behynde, 

Bnal neucr be aayd, the Mutbrowne mayd waa to her 
loue unkind ; 

Maye you redy, for aoo am I, all-though it were anoon. 

For in my mynde, of all mankynde, I loue but you 
alone.*’ 


** Thou^ it be aonge of oUe and yonge, that I ehuld be 
to blame, 

Theira be the charge, that spake so large in hurting of 
my name; 

For I wyl proue that feythful loue, it is deuoyd of shame, 

I your diatreaae and l^yneaae, to parte s^tii you the 
same; 

And sure ell thoo, that doo not ao, trewe lonen ar they 
noon; 

But in my mynde, of all mankynde, I lone but you 
alone.*’ 

** T councel you, rememhro how it is noo maydea lawe 

NothiiiK to dowte, but to renne out to wod with an 
outlaws; 

For ye must there in your hande here, a bowe redy to 
drawe. 

And aa a tlieef thua must ye lyue, euer in drede and awe, 

By whiche to yow gret haniie mygfat grow, yet had I 
leuer than 

That 1 liad too the grene wod goo, alone, a bonyaahyd 
man ” 

“ I thinke not nay, but aa ye aaye, it ia noo inaydem 
lore; 

But loue may make me, for your sake, as ye bane said 
before. 

To com on foto, to hunte and shote to get vs mete and 
store: 

For aoo that I your company may haue, I sake noo more ; 

From whiche to parte, it niakith myn herte aa colde aa 
ony ston. 

For in my minde, of all mankynde, 1 loue but you alone.” 

“ For an outlaws this ia the lowe, that men bymtake 
A binrte 

Wythout pytee, hanged to bee, and wauer with the 
wynde. 

Yf I lutd neede, as god for-bede, whet rescoua oonde ye 
findo T 

For sothe T trowe, you and your bowe ahul drawe for 
fere bohvnde; 

And noo merueyle, for lytel auayle were in your counoel 
than; 

Wherfore I too the woode wyl goo, alone, a banyaahd 
man.” 

“ Ful wel knows ye, that wrymen bee ful febyl for to 
fyght, 

Noo woinanhed ia it in deede, to bee bolde as a knight; 

Yet in such fere yf that ye were, amonge enemya day 
and nyght, 

1 wolde wythstonde, with bowe in hande, to greue them 
as I might. 

And you to aaue, as wymen haue, from deth men many 
one; 

For in my m 3 mde, of all man-kynde, 1 lone but you 
alone.” 

“ Yet take good hede, for euer 1 deede, that he ooude 
not sustem 

The thorney wayea, the dope valeia, the anowe, the 
frost, the reyii, 

The oolde, the hete; for drye or wets, we must lodge 
on the playn; 

And, VB aboue, noon other roue, but a brake, buaah, or 
twayne; 

Whiche aone ahulde greue you. I beleue, and ye wolde 
gladly than. 

That 1 had too the grene wode goo, olo* -, a banyadiyd 
man.” 


"Yet I you rede to talcs good hede, wliat men wyl 
thinke A aoy; 

Of yonge and olde it alialbe tolde, that ye be gone away. 

Your wanton wylle for to fulfylle, in grene wood you 
to play. 

And that ye myght from your delyte noo longer make 
delay. 

Rather than ye ahuld thus for me be called an ills woman. 

Yet wolde I to tiie grene wodde goo, alone, a banyahed 

moo.” 


”Syth I haue here ben partnyere wdth you of A 
blyaae, 

I musts elm parte of your woo endure, ms reason ia; 

Yet I am sure of one plooftre, and ahortiy it ia this. 

That where ye bee, me aemeth, perde, I ooude not fere 
a-myaae; 

Wythout more apeohe, I you beaeohe. that we wen aeon 
a-gone; 

For in iry mynde, of all mankynde, I loue but you 
alone/’ 
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" Yet ye goo thidyt, ye must ooneider, when ye baue 
liut to dyne, 

Yhar ahid no mete be for to gete, nor drinke. bera, ale. 


ne wine. 


Ne ahetis clone to lye betwene, made of thred and twyne ; 
Noon other liouee but touye and bowee, to keuer your bed 
and inyn; 

Loo' myn herte ewote, this ylle dyet shuld make you 


pale & wan, 

%Vhertore 1 to the wood wyl goo, alone, a banysshid 


man. 


“ Amonge the wyldo dere euohe an archier as men say 
that ye bee 

No may not fayle of good vitayle, where is so greU 
plente; 

And vratir cleere, of the ryuere, ehulbe ful swete to ino, 

Wyth whiehe in Iwle I stiM right wele endure, os yo slial 
see ; 

And er wo goo, a bed or twoo I can prouido a-noon. 

For in iny myndo, of all mankyiide, I loue but you 
alone ” 

“ Loo yet, before, yo must doo more, yf yo wyl goo 
with me. 

As cutte \oiir here up by your ere, your kirtel by the 
knee,' 

Wyth bowo in liaiulo, for to witlistonde your enemya, 
yf node be • 

And this same nuglit lioforo day-lyght, to wood-ward 
wv’ I floe: 

And uf yc wyl all (ins fulfjllo, doo it s>horte1y as ye 
ran, 

Ellis wil I to the grene wodo goo, alone, a brnysshyd 
man ” 


“ I shol as now do more for j ou than luiigcth to u oinon- 
hrde, 

To -hurt my here, a hoar to liere, to shote in tyino of 
iiedc 

O my swrto inodor, boforo all other for you haue I most 
drede , 

But now a-diew ; I must ensue w'her fortune doth me 
trade: 

All this make ye; now lete ve flee, the day cumeth 
fast vpon ; 

For in my m 3 mde, of all mankyiide, I luue but you 
alone.'’’ 


“ N.iv, nay, not soo, >o slial not goo, A I slial tello you 
why ; 

Your iippr*^vte is to i>e lyght of loue, I wele ospio ; 

For right as ve haiio said to mr, in 1> ke wysn hordely 

Ye wolde answero, who-so-ouor ii wrre’, in way of 
companv. 

It ii bavd of oldo, * sone hoto, sone rulde,’ and so is a 
woman ; 

Whrifoir [ too the woode wyl goo, alone, a banysshid 
man,” 

“ Yef VO tako hede, ret is noo node such wordis to say 
bee me ; 

For ofte vo preyd, and longo assn\rd, or I >ou luuid, 
prrdr s ; 

And though that T, of au-irestrr. a Imrons doiiehtrr liee. 

Yet haiio you prouril how 1 \ ou lourd, a ikiun rr of low 
degree, 

And curr slial, wlmt so di-fallr, to dry thrrforo a-noon ; 

For in inv m>nde, of al luankyiide, 1 loue but you 
alone ” 

** A barons chililo lo he liozvled, it were a rurssed dede; 

To ho frlow wall an ont-lauc. alm^ghty go<l for-bede' 

Yrt hettyr won the pore sijuvcr alone to forest yedo. 

Than se shni '>ii\p, another da\, that hr ini wvked dede 

Yo were hetra.ed ; uliLilore, good mnidc, tho best rede 
that I can. 

Is, that I too the grene wode goo, alone, a banyashed 

man.” •• 


Remembre you wele how that ye dole, for yf ya, m ye 
sayde. 

Be HO vynkynde, to leue behynde your loue, the ooG* 
bcowne maide. 

Trust me truly tliat 1 slial dey, sone after ye bo gone. 

For in niy niynde, of all man-kyudo, 1 loue but yon 
alone.” 

" Yef that ye went, ye shulde repont, for in tlia forest 
now 

I haue punieid me of a maide, wliom I love more than 
you. 

Another fayrrr than eiier yo were, 1 dare it wd anowr; 

And of you bothe, echo shuld bo wrothe with other, as 
I trowo 

It were myn ease to lyue in pease ; so wyl I, vf I can ; 

Whcrlore I to the wodo wyl goo, done, a banysshid 
man.” 

Though in tho wood I vndirstoode \ e hod a paramour. 

All this may nought remouo mv thought, but that I 
wil bo > our ; 

And she shal fynde mo softo and kyiide, and curtris 
eucry our. 

Glad to fulfylle all that she wylle commaunde me, to 
mv fKjwor ; 

For hod ye, loo I an hundred moo, yet wolde 1 be that 
one; 

For in my mynde, of all mankynuc, L loue but you 
alone.'” 

“ Mj n ow n (Irrr loue, I see the prouo that yo be kyndo 
and trrwc , 

Of iimvdr and w,\f. >n al my lyf, tho bi‘.st that eurr I 
know 

Be nirry and glad, bo no more sod. the case is rhaunged 
nrwe ; 

For It were ruthe, that for your trouth you shuld haue 
cause to rewe. 

Br not dismayed; what.soeuer 1 snj d to you. whan I 
began, 

1 wyl not too the grene wod goo, 1 am noo banysshyd 
man.” 

"Theis tidingis be more glad to me. than to be made 
a quone, 

Yf I wore sure they shuld endure; but it is often sonn. 

When men wvl broke proinyso, they sprke the wordtt 
on the spiene. 

Ye shape some wylo, me to begyle, and stole fro mo, 1 
wene ; 

Then were the ease wurs that it was, A I moie woo 
begono; 

For m my mynde, of dl mankynde, T loue hut >ou alonr ” 

“ Ye ehat not node further to drude, T wyl not disparage 

You, god dofendo, aith yo descende of so grrte a lynago : 

Now vnderbtunde, to Weatmoreloiide, wliicho is iny 
herytagr, 

I wyl you hringo, and wyth a rynge, be wnv of inoryoge 

I wyi you take, and lady make, as shortly as I ran ; 

Thus houo ve wone on erles sun, and not a banysshyd 
man! 

Here may ye soe that wymen be in louo make, kinde, A 
stable. 

Lata neuor man repreue them than, oi ralle them 
variable; 

But rather prey god that we may to them be comfortable, 

Which Bomtyme prouyth suoha as he loucth yf they be 
charitable: 

For sith men wolde tliat wymen sholde be meke to them 
echeon, 

Moche more ought they to god oliey, and sorue but 
hym ^one. 

The NtTT-BnowK Bbide 


*'Whatso-euer.be-falle, I neuer shal of tlua thing yon 
vpbraid. 

But yf VO goo and leue me soo. than hone jre me 
traied ; 


Lord Thomas and fair Annet 
Bate a’ day on a hul; 

When night was come and sun waa set 
Th^ had not talked their hlL 
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THE HUT-BBOWN BRIDE 


U»d Thomas said a word in jest. 

Fair Annet took it ill; 

Ah, 1 will never wed a wife 
Against my ain friends’ will.'* 

** Gif ye wQl never wed a wife, 

A wife will ne’er wed ye; ” 

Bae he is hame to tell hia inithar. 

And knelt upon hb knee. 

** O rede, O rede, mither,'” he aaya; 

“ A mdo rede gie to me; 

Oh ehw 1 tak the nut-brown bride. 

And let fair Annet be T ” 

** The nut-brown bride has gowd and gear. 
Fair Anntit she has gat nsne ; 

And the little beauty fair Annet hoa. 

Oh it will Bune bo gane.” 

And he has till his brother gane : 

” Now, brother, redo ye me. 

Ah. shall 1 marry the nut-brown bride. 
And let fair Annet be I ” 

“The nut-hroun bndo has oxen, brother. 
The nut-brown bride has kye ; 

I wad hae ye marry the nut-brown bnde. 
And cast fair Annet by.” 

“ Her oxen may die i’ the house, biUie, 
And her kye into the byre ; 

And 1 shall hoe nothing to inysel’ 

But a fat fadge by the fire.” 

And he has till his mster gane i 
“ Now, sister, redo ye mo. 

Oh, shall 1 marry the nut-brown bnde. 
And set fair Annet free T ” 

*’ Fee rede ye tak fair Annet, Thomas. 

And let the brown bride alane. 

Lest ye should sigh and say, alas ! 

What is this we brought hame T ” 

** No, I wiU take ray mither's counsel. 

And marry me out o’ hand ; 

And I will take the nut-brown bride 
Fair Annet may leave the land.” 

Up then rose fair Annel’s father 
Twa hours or it were day. 

And he is gane into the bower 
Wherein fair Annet lay. 

** Rise up. rise up. fair Annet,” he says. 

“ Put on your silken sheen ; 

Let us gae to St. Mane’s kirk 
And see that rich weddiri’.” 

My maids, gae to my dressing-room. 
And dross to mo my hair ; 

Where’er ye laid a plait before. 

Bee ye lay ten times meir. 

** Mv maids, gae to my dressing-rooni. 
And dr°B8 to me my smock ; 

The one half is o’ the* holland fine, 

The other o’ needle-work." 

The horse fair Annet rado upon. 

He amblit like the wind ; 

Wr siller he was shod before, 

Wi* burning gowd behind. 

Four and twenty siller bells 
Wore a’ tied till his mane. 

And oe tift o’ the norland wind 
They tinkled ane by ane. 

Four cuid twenty gay jnide kniobts 
Bade by fair Annet^ side; 

And four and twenty fair ladies. 

As gin she had beim a bride. 

And when she cam to Marie’s kirk. 

She sat on Marie’s stone : 

The oleading thMi fair Annet had on. 

It skinkled in their oen. 


And when she oaro into the kirk. 

She shimmered like the sun ; 

The belt that won about her waist. 

Was a’ wi’ peoris bedone. 

fihe sat tier by the nut-brown bnde. 

And her eon they were sao clear. 

Lord Thomas he clean forgat the bnde 
When fair Annet drew near. 

He had a rose into his hand. 

He ga’e it kisses three. 

And reaching by the nut-brown bride. 

Laid'it on fair Annet's knee. 

Up then spak the nut-brown bride. 

She spak wi’ meikle spite, 

** And where gat ye that rose-water 
That does mak ye sao white T ” 

“ Oh, I did get the rose-water 
Where ye will ne’er get none. 

For 1 did get that very rose-wator 
Into my inithor’e wame.” 

The bride she drew a long bodkin 
Frac out her gay head-gear. 

And straik fair Annet unto the heart 
That word she never spak mair. 

Lord Thomas he saw fair Annet wax pale^ 
And marvelit what might be ; 

But when be saw her dear heart's bluid, 

A’ wod-wroth waxed he. 

lie drew his dagger that was eae sharp. 
That was sae'^arp and meet, 

\nd drove it into the nut-brown bride 
That fell dead at his feet. 

" Now stay for me, door Annet," he s«ud, 

“ Now stay, my dear,” ho cned ; 

Then straik tlio daerger intU his heart. 

And fell dead by her side. 

Lord Thomas was buried without kirk-wa*. 

Fair Annet within the quire , 

And o’ the tone there grew a birk, 

Tlie other a bonnie brier. 

And aye they grew, and aye they threw. 

As they would fain be near ; 

And by this ye may ken riglit weel 
They were twa lovers dear. 


CiiERK Saonorbs 

Clerk Baunders and may Margaret 
Walked ower yon garden green; 

And sod and heavy was the lovo 
That fell thir twa between. 

” A bed, a bed.” Clerk Saunders said, 

“ 4 b^ for you and mo ! ” 

** Fye na, fye na,” said may Margaret, 

*’ Till anos we married bo. 

*' For in may come my seven bauld brother 
Wi torches burning bright: 

They’ll say. ' We hao but ao siiter, 
i.uid behold rite’s wi* a kmgbt! ’ ” 

** Thm I’ll take the sword frae my scabbard, 
And slowly bft the pin ; 

And may you swear, and safe your aitb. 

Ye never let Clerk Saunders m. 

** And take a napkin in your hand. 

And tie up baith your bonny een : 

And you may swear, and safe voiir aith. 

Ye saw me na rinoe late yestreen." 

It was about the midnight hour. 

When they asleep were laid. 

When in and came her seven brothers, 

Wi’ torohes burning red. 
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When in nod oanoe har mmm tantlian, 

Wi* torahoa ahining bii^fc i 
Thajr aaid. *' Wa hna but aa aiatar. 

And be^d bar lying with n knight I ” 

Than out and qiaka tha fint o* tham, 

** 1 baar the aword shall gar him dia I" 

And ont and spaka tba aaoond o' tham, 

" His fatfaar baa naa mair than ha I" 

And out and spaka tha third o’ them, 

“ 1 wot that tiiay ara lovara dear I ” 

And out and spaka the fourth o* them, 

** They haa baan in love this mony a year I ” 

nian out and spaka tha fifth o* them. 

*' It were jpaat sin true love to twam.** 

And out and spaka tha aixth o’ them, 

" It were shame to day a sleeping man." 

Then up and gat the seventh o’ them. 

And never a word spake he ; 

But he has striped his bright brown brand 
Out through Clerk Saunders’ fair bodye. 

Clerk Saunders ha started, and Margarat she turned 
Into his arms as asleep site lay ( 

And sad and silent was tba night 
That waa atwean thir twae. 

And they lay still and aleeped sound. 

Until the day began to daw’; 

And kindly to him she did say, 

“ It is time, true love, you were awa’." 

But he lay still, and deeped sound. 

Albeit the sun began to sheen ; 

She looked atween her and the wa’. 

And dull and drowde were his sen. 

Then in and came her father dear. 

Said, *’ Let a’ your mourning be: 

I’ll emny the de^ corpse to the clay. 

And I’ll come back uid comfort thee." 

** Comfort wael your seven sons ; 

For comfortea will I never be: 

1 ween ’twas neither knave nor loon 
Was in tha bower last night wi’ inc." 

nie clinking bell gaed through the town. 

To carry tha dead corse to the clay ; 

And Clerk Saunders stood at may Margaret’s window, 
I wot, an hour before the day. 

** Are ye deeping, Margaret t ’’ he says, 

^ are ye waking presentlie T 
Give me my faith and troth again, 

I wot, true love, I gied to thee.’’ 

** Your faith and troth yo sail never get. 

Nor our true love sail never twin. 

Until ye come within my boaer. 

And kiss me cheik and chin." 

" My mouth it is full cold, Margarst, 

It has the smell, now, of the ground; 

But if 1 kiss thy comely mouth. 

Thy days of life will not be lang. 

" O, cooks are crowing a merry midnight, 

1 wot the wild fowls an boding day; 

Give me my faith and troth again. 

And let me fare me on my way." 

* Thy faith and troth thou sail na got. 

And our true love shall never teiu. 

Until ye tell ahat comes of sromen, 

I srot, who die in strong traivdling T " 

** Thdr beds an made in tha heavens high, 

Down at the foot of our good Lord’s knee^ 

Wed set about wi* gillyflowers : 

1 wot sweet company for to see. 

" O, cocks an erasring a merry midnight, 

1 wot tho srild fowls an boding day ; 

The psalms of hsaven srill soon be sung. 

And I, en mw, will be miaasd away.' 


Tfasn she has ta’en a crystal wand. 

And she has stroken her troth thereon} 

She has given it him crat at tha shot-srindow, 
Wi’ mony a sad s^h, and heavy groan. 

*' I thank ye, Harg’ret | I thank ye, Harg’mt 
And aye I thank ye heartilie; 

Gin ever the dead comes for the quiok. 

Be son, Msog'ret, I’ll ooma for thee." 

It’s hosen and shoon, and gown alone. 

She climbed the wall, and foUowed him, 

UntU she came to the green forest. 

And then she lost ths right o* him. 

" Is then ony room at your head, Soonden t 
Is then ony room at your feet T 

Or ony room at your ride, Saunders. 

Wbm fain, fain, I srad deep T 

** Them s nae room at my head, Marg’ielt 
Them’s nae room at my feet; 

My bed it is full lowly now. 

Among the hungry worms I deep. 

" Cauld mould it is my covering now. 

But an my winding-sheet; 

The dew it falls nae sooner down. 

Than my resting-place is weet. 

“ But plait a wand o’ bonnie birk. 

And lay it on my breast; 

And shed a tear upon my grave. 

And wish my saul gude rest. 

'* And fair Marg’ret. and ran Moig'refe, 

And Mare’mt o’ veritie, 

Qin e’er ye love another man. 

Ne’er love him as ye did me ’’ 

Then up and crew tho milk-white cook. 

And up Mid enw the gray ; 

Her lover vanish’d in the air. 

And she gaed weeping away. 


Fam Amnu 

" It’s narrow, narrow, make your bed. 
And learn to lie your lane ; 

For I’m gaun o’er the sea, fair Annies 
A braw bride to bring home. 

Wi’ her I wiU get gowd and gear ; 

Wi’ you 1 ne’er got none. 

" But wlia will bake my bridal bread. 
Or bnw iw bridal ale T 

And wha will sroloome my brisk bride 
That I bring o’er the dole T " 

** It’s 1 will hake your bridal bread. 

And brew your bridal_ale ; 

And I will welcome youf brisk brides 
That you bring o’er the dale." 

*' But she that welcomes my brisk brids 
Maun gang like maiden fair ; 

She maun lace on her robe sac jimp. 
And braid her yellow hair.” 

" But how can I gang moiden-Iike 
When maiden I am none T 

Have I not home seven sons to theob 
And am with child again 1 ” 

Bho’s ta’en her young eon in her mnaa. 
Another in hw hand ; 

And riie’s up to the highest tower. 

To see him oome to land. 

*' Come up, come up, my eldest son. 
And look o’er yon sea^trand. 

And see your father’s new-come bride 
Before she oome to land." 

She’s ta’en her seven sons in her hand 
I wot she didna fail I 

She met Lord Thomas and his brid% 

As they oame o’er the dole. 



FaIA 

'*yoD*re wstoonw to jour houae. Lord ThnsM i 
Yoa’ra weloome to your land ; 

Yoa*i» wekiono, with your fair lady. 

That you load by tba hand. 

** You’ra weloome to your Jia’s. lady. 

You're welcome to your bowers; 

You're welcome to your hcune. lady. 

For a' that'a here ia youia." 

** I thank thee. Annie i 1 thank thee, Aimie | 

Sae dearly aa 1 thank thee I 
You're the likest to my sister Annie, 

That ever I did see. 

** There came a knight out o'er the sea. 

And steal'd my niter away; 

The shame aooup in hia company. 

And land where'er he gae I ” 

She hang ae a napkin at the door. 

Another in the ha'; 

And a’ to wipe the trickling tears, 

Sae fast as they did fa'. 

And aye she served the laag tablea 
With white bread and with wine 
And aye she drank the wan water. 

To had her colour fine. 

And ave she served the lang tables 
With white bread and with brown j 
And aye she turned her round about, 

Sae fast the tears fell down. 

And he's ts'en down the silk napkin, 

Hung on a silver pin ; 

And aye he wipes the tear trickling 
Adown her cheek and chin. 

And aye he turned him round about. 

And smiled among his men ; 

Says, " Like ye best tlie old Isuciy, 

Or her that’s new come homo T ” 

When bells were rung, and mass was sun^ 

And a' men bound to bed. 

Lord Thomas and his now>como bride 
To their chamber they wore gaed. 

Annie mode her bed a little forbye. 

To hear what th^ might say; 

“ And ever alas I " fair Annie cried, 

“ That 1 should see this day. 

** Qin my seven sons were seven young rats^ 
Running on the castle wa'. 

And 1 were a grey cat mysel', 

1 Boon would worry them a'. 

** Gin my seven sons were seven young hane. 
Running o'er yon lily lea. 

And I were a grow-hoiind mysel'. 

Soon worried they a' should be." 

And wae and sad fair Annie si^. 

And dreary was her sang; 

And ever ee she eobbed, and grat, 

" Woe to the man that lUd tliee wrong I " 

" My gown is on." said the newKiome bride, 

*' My shoee are on my feet. 

And I will to fair Annie'a chamber. 

And aee what gats her greet. 

" What ails ye. what ails ye, fair Annie, 

That ye make sic a moan T 
Has your wine barrels cast the girds. 

Or is your white bread gone t 

“ Oh. wha' wos't was your father, Annie 
Chr wha wos’t was your mother T 
And had you any sister, Annie, 

Or had yon ony brother T ” 

** The Earl of Wemvae was my father, 

Hie Counteae of Wemyas toy mother* 

And a’ the folk about the house. 

To me Iran abtar and bcotbar." 
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“ If the Eerl of Wemyn wm your *-*Jw*fr 
I wot aee wm he mine; 

And it shall not be for la^ o' gowd. 

That ye your love aail tyne. 

" For I have aeven ehips o' mine ain, 

A’ loaded to the brim ; 

And I will gie them a' to thee, 

Wi’ four to thine eldest son. 

But thanks to a’ the towsis in heaven. 

That 1 gas maiden home ! " 

Bimhobu 

Then WM twa ststers in a bower, 

Btnnorie, O Binnorie: 

There came a knight to be thmr wooer. 

By the bonme mill-danu o’ Brnnorittm 

He courted the eldest wi’ glove an* rii^ | 

But he loved the youngest abune a’ thing. 

He courted the eldest wi’ brooch and knife} 
But loved the youngest m his life. 

The eldeat she was vex6d sair. 

And much envied lier sister four. 

Into her bower she oouldna rest; 

Wi' gnef and spite ^e almost bnst* 

Upon a morning fair and clear. 

She cned upon her sister dear t 
“ O sister, coma to yon sea-strand. 

And see our father’s ships come to land.** 

She’s ta’on lier by the milk-white hand. 

And Ifid her down to yon sea-strand. 

The youngest stood upon a stone. 

The eldest came and threw her in. 

She took her by the middle sma , 

And dash'd bar bonniebaok to the jaw# 

“ O sister, sister, tak ray hand. 

And Tae mak you heir to a’ my land. 

“ O sister, sister, tak my middle. 

And ye’se get my gowd and my gowden girdlB 
" O sister, sister, save my life. 

And I swear I’se never be nae man's wife." 

" Foul fa’ the hand that I should tak. 

It’s twined me and my world's mak. 

** Your cherry cheeks an’ yellow hair, 

Qars me goe maiden for evermair.” 

Sometimes she sank, sometimee she swam. 

Tin she came down yon bonnie miH-datn. 

Oh, out it oame the miller’s son. 

And MW the fair maid swimmin’ in. 

" O father, father, draw your dam i 
Hera’s «ther a mermaid or a swan." 

The miller quickly draw the dam. 

And there be found a drowued woman. 

You couldna see her yellow hair. 

For gold aud pearl that were so rare. 

You oonidna see hw middle sma’. 

For gowden girdle that was sae braw. 

You oouldna see her fingers white. 

For gowden rings that wm sm gryte. 

An’ by there oame a harper fine. 

That harped to the king at dine. 

\\ hen he looked that lady upon. 

Ha sighed and made a heavy moon. 

He’s ta’en three locks o’ her yellow hair, 
lind wi* them strung his harp bm fair. 

Tha first tune ha did play and sing. 

Wm " Faraw^ to my fathw the king I 

The nsxtin tone that he played syne 
Wu " Fterarsll to my mother the quosn I ** 
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The loetan tune that he idayed than 
Binnorie, O Binnone, 

Was “ Wae to my sister, fair iEllen < " 

By the bonnte m%ll-dam» o’ Btnnorie. 

Waly, Waly 

O waly, waly, up the bank, 

O waly, waly, doun the brae. 

And waly, waly, yon bum-side. 

Where I and my love were wont to gae i 
I loan’d my back unto an aik, 

I thocht it was a trustie tree. 

But fiist It bow’d and syne it brak’, 

Sae my true love did lichllie me. 

O waly, waly, hut love be bonnie 
A little tune while it is new I 
But when it’s auld it waxeth cauld. 

And fadeth awa’ like the morning dew. 
O wherefore should I busk my heid. 

Or wherefore should I kame my hair T 
For my true love has me forsook. 

And says he’ll never lo’e me main 

Noo Arthur’s Beat sail be my bed. 

The sheets sail ne’er be press’d by me ; 
Saint Anton’s well sail lie my drink ; 

Since my trae love’s forsaken me. 
Idartinmas wind, when wilt thou hlaw. 

And shake the green leaves oft the tree T 
O gentle death, when wilt thou come T 
For of my liTo 1 am weorie. 

'Tis not the frost that freezes fell. 

Nor blawiiig snow’s inrhnnencie, 

*Tis not sic oauld that makes me ory ; 

But my love’s heart grown cault to ma> 
When we earn’ in by Glasgow toun. 

We were a comely siclit to see; 

My love was clad in the black velvot. 

An’ I myself in oranioMe. 

But had I wist before 1 kiss’d 
That love had been so ill to win, 

I’d look’d my heart in a cose o’ goud. 

And pinn’d it wi’ a siller pm 
Oh, oh I if my young babe were born. 

And set utou the nurse’s knee ; 

And I mysor were dead and gane. 

And the green grass growing over me I 


POLITICAL BALLADS OR LYRICS 

The political lyric was fostered in the middle of 
the fourteenth century, by the gleemen who took 
aidee with iho people, and by the clergy who levelled 
thoir satire against abuses in the church and govern¬ 
ment. 

A Song on the Battle of Lews, 1261, pours scorn 
on the court party and especially on King Henry’s 
brother, Richard of Cornwall, who was hated by 
the people as being a foreign king, and also for his 
corrupt life. 

The poem describes how Richard and his men, 
after the battle, escaped to a mill which they de> 
fended as if it had boon a castle. 

The refrain exults on the downfall of the traitor : 

“ Richard than thou be ever trichord 
Tnchen shalt thou never more ” 

("Richard, though thou be ever a traitor, thou 
shalt treason never more ’’). 

Another gleeman, in the reign of Edward 1, 
celebrates the great victory of the Flemish burghers 
over the Fren^ knights at Courtrai (1302). 


"listen, Lordings, both young and old, eC ths 
Frenchmen that were so proud and bold, how Uie 
Flemish men bought and sold them upon a Wedneodsiy 
Better it hod been for them at home in thefi land, ♦■him 
to aeek Flemmga on the aea-atrand, wherefore many % 
Ffenob woman wringetli her handa and oingetb, wsi*^ 
way.” 1 

Peter de Langtoft in his Chronick has handaj 
down many songs that were sung by the soldiers and 
peasants, and which were incited by the wars wUh 
Scotland. 

A long ballad tolls of the capture and exocutioo 
of Sir Simon Fraser (1306), whoso head was set up 
on London Bridge near that of Wallace : 

** Prot I Scot for thy strife 
Hang up thy hatchet and thy knife. 

While him lasteth the life 
tVith the long shanks.” 

The social evils of the time, the corruptions in 
the church, served as materials for satire: 

“ Hwon holy ohireche is onder fote.” * 

This poem bitterly laments the rule of Mammon 
in the Church: 

'* Then Simon was here and now is simony, that bath 
marred a great part of the clergy. . . . Now holy church 
is in evil hands. All war against her that hve in the land; 
bishops and clerks, knights and knaves, kings and earls 
have malice towards her. And the Pope himself, who 
ehould defend her—^if he have his gifts of silver and 
gold, marks and pounds, with right and wrong, he lets 
them all do their will, who are so very strong.” * 

A Song of the Husbandmen voices the grievaxiceo 
of the husbandman, who in spite of bad harvests 
and dearth roust pay heavy taxes and enable the 
king, Edward I, to cany on his wars. He lives m 
constant anxiety from the extortions of foresterSi 
rangers, and bailiffs, who hunt him os the hound 
does the hare. He is foreexi to sell his gram while 
it is as green as grass. He is compelled to lose aU 
he has saved durmg the year. 

An illustration of the proverliiol, aphoristic style 
is afforded by A Poem on the King’s breaking A4s 
confirmatum of Magna Charta (1311). 

In this poem occurs the statements of the four 
sages: 

(1) " For might is right, the land Lb lawless, for nuM 

is light, the land is loreless, for Bght is fli^it, 
the land is nameless. 

(2) ” For one is two, the land is str(ingthlp<.s, for wea] 

is woo, the land is ruthless, for friend is foe, 
tho land is loveless. 

(3) " For lust hath leave, the laud is thewless, fiv 

theef is- reave, the land is penniless, for pride 
hath sleeve, the land is almeloss. 

(4) " For will is rede (counsel), the land is wreakful, 

for wit is quel (wicked), the land is wrongful, 
for good is dead, the land is ranful.” 

BtOl another satire, deeding in a more detailed 
fashion with the sufferings of the people, appeared 
about this time (1310-17). 

War, murder, famine and pestilence—^tliey are 
the pimishments inflicted by God for the wicked¬ 
ness of the nation. Truth and righteousnesB have 
flod from the land. Deceit and treachery are rife. 
Truth fears to enter the palace of the pope, for the 

* Thos. Wright, PoMiral Songs. 

* Morr^ Early English Mctrieal Bomanee. 

* Morris, OU English Miscellany. 
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deiks have plotted hie deatruotion. Nothing can 
bo accompli^ed without gold, with it the most 
evil man con attain his ends. “ Covetousness and 
Simony rule the wtiole world.” From Archbishop 
to curate the clergy arc open to bribery, and many 
of them load evd hves.’ 

“ The monks sulfer heavily for the love of Qod; 
they wear socks, in tlieir stioes and felt boots over 
them; they are well nourished with flesh and fish, 
and when the roast is good they leave little in the 
dish; so kill they tiieir bodies to keep Christ’s com¬ 
mandment ” The mendicant friars, the Knights 
Templars, rouiits, barons, doctors, shenrFs, judges, 
bakora, brewers, uiercbanls, all come beneath the 
lash of this satirist, whose heart was hot within 
him as he mused on the evils of his da}' and 
generation 

Political ballad poetry roaches its highest point 
during the early part of the n'ign of Edward III, 
in the patriotic songs of Laurence Minot. 

Minot was a Noithuinbriaii glc''man, who aspired 
to the rank of ininstn'l; that is, he desired the 
patronage of a great nobleman lie wrote in all 
ton poems, between 1333 and 1352, commemorating 


King Edward’s wan. He afterwards odlected and 
arranged them in chronolopcal order. 

Minot’s songs are full of ardent patriotism for 
England and of hatred of her enemies. Like his 
predecessors among the gleemen, he pours con¬ 
tempt upon the French and tlio Scots. He prays 
for the welfare of his king and country and exults 
in their victories. Tlio victory of Holidon Hill, 
the sea fight on Sluys, the siege of Toumay, the 
Battle of Crecy, Neville’s Cross, the capture of the 
Castle of Giiisnes, 1352, are celebrated in songs 
which combined m an original fashion the art of the 
gleoraan with that of the clerical lync. 

Minot uses end rhyme and alliteration, although 
he does not conform quite strictly to the Old 
English rules in his use of alliteration. 

* Bot sen the time ttiat God was bom, 

Ne a hundredth yere biform. 

War never men ^ter in fight 

Than Ingliss men, while tliai had myght. 

Bot some all mawtri gan thai mis ; 

€k>d bring thaire sautes untill his bhs ! 

And God assoyl tham of thaire sin, 

For the gude will that thai war in I Amen.'* 


THE AGE OF CHAUCER 

Chaucer: His Writings—French, Italian, and English Periodp—Position in English Literature—The 
Canterbury Talei. Ch.iiacterisatiou, &c. Gower : His Life and Wntiugi,, &c. 


THE AGE OF CHAUCElt 

1'he Ago of Cliaucer was essentially an ago of 
unrest and transition. Wo usually regard the 
discoveries of Columbus as marking the bcginnmg 
of the modern era in history. It must lie remem¬ 
bered, however, that these gnographical achieve¬ 
ments are only tlio culriiiiialion of a movumont 
which had started more than a hundred years 
earlier. Broadly speaking, tlie process of transition 
dates back to the second half of the fourtivnth 
century; then for the first time' it is evident that 
men are becoming dissatisfied witli ractliinval ideas 
and practices. But before entoniig into any details, 
it may bo wi'll to take a brief glance at tlio England 
of Thr Canlcrbara Taira. 

In the rcligi'iua world tiicro w’os a serious out 
burst of uiiorthodovy Wyclif and his followers 
wero making an organis'd attack upon the Church. 
In town and coiintiy alike, doctrines were being 
preached wliicli a future ( 1 ','n was to fiiinilianse 
under the naino of Protesiantisin. Nor was the 
Church tliH only inediicval institution att-neked 
The working classes were slinmg and had be¬ 
gun to display a spnit of ind<‘()endence Intheito 
unknovvii A pi'riod of economic discontent is 
followed by on open re\oU—a ivvolt whieb marks 
the downfall of tho iiiiinorial systeiu. But there 
were constructive as well ns destructivti forces at 
work. Political and inilitnrv events were con¬ 
tributing to tho growth of a National consciousness, 
the former in a negative manner by minimising tlio 
extent of Papal influence in this country, tho latter, 
moro positively, by stimulating tho pride of the 

^ Vide Wright's Political Sotiga, p. 210. 


English people. Yet one must not exaggerate 
tho change taking place in the life and thought of 
the Age. notfcaablo though it is. In some resjiccte 
Chaucer’s England is still characteristically inedi- 
Bivol, and nowhere is the conservative feeling 
more strongly marked than in the persistence of 
chivalry. This strange amalgam of love, war, and 
religion so far from exlubiting any signs of decay, 
readied perhaps its fullest development at this 
time. More than two centuries were to elapse 
before it was finaUy killed by the satirical pen of 
Cervantes. 

Nevertheless, oven when all reservations are made* 
the must insistent feature of tlie period is an im¬ 
patient, progressive spirit, aJion to the mediseval 
mind Let us now w’troce our steps to fill in the 
picture thus rajiidly sketched. 

Among tlie gri'at contemporaries of Chaucer, 
few desorvo more attention than John Wychf, 
for lie was one of tho first Englishmen to challenge 
tlio authority of the Catholic Church; and in so 
doing ho anticipated Martin Luther by nearly one 
hundred and fifty years. Like his famous suc¬ 
cessor, he came to tho conclusion that clerical pre¬ 
tensions liod raised a barrier between man and God; 
and both by pea and in pulpit he endeavoured to 
break it down Free access to tho Bible was what 
the spiritual life requited. 

Tins view of religion admirably illustrates the 
critical attitude which was slowly coming into 
existence. Tho liollard movement was tho first 
opposition of importance to Catholicism in England. 
Ever since the memorable council of Whitby, 
seven centuries distant, Boman Christianity 
received the obedience which its tenets demanded. 
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Heresy there may have been, but it was confined for 
tno most part to individuiUs. Not that the Middle 
Ages marked a time of intelleotual stagnation, far 
from it. The sohoolmen possessed groat subtlety 
of mind; they delighted in debating problems 
such as: Row' many Angela can stand on the 
point of a needle T ’’ or “ What happens when a 
mouse eats the consecrated Host T *’ These questions 
may not appeal very strongly to u% but the fact 
that they were seriously discussed argues a remark¬ 
able appetite for mental gymnastics. But this 
alertness of intellect was always at the service of 
the Church; it was engaged in explaining and 
justifying tho orthodox faith. Scholasticism, for 
example, never thought of disputing the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, it was quite content to 
produce philosophical reasons for believing in its 
truth. With William Occam, however, the long 
succession of famous sohoolmen came to an end. 
“ The Invincible Doctor ’* died whilst Chaucer was 
still a child. The next groat theologian, aa wo have 
seen, repudiated the whole Ef}rBtom which his pro- 
decessors had so ingeniously sought to make secure. 

The prestige of the Church was, in truth, begin¬ 
ning to denlino. FoliticuUy, intellectually, and 
spintually its influence had diminished. Until the 
reign of John it was the clergy more tlian any 
other class who ensured good government. For 
they had held tho balance between tho despotic 
inclinations of tho King on the one hand and the 
anarchical tendencies of the nobility on tho other. 
But for reasons which we need not hero discuss, 
this patriotic policy had been hindered dunng 
tho thirteenth century. Then came tho birth of 
Parliament, and the people began to fight their 
own political battles. 

Culture was spreading beyond tho Church. 
EUtherto she hod piactically monopolised the 
intellectual life of the nation. Philosophy was in 
the hands of the schoolmen, and they were drawn 
mainly from the Dominican and Franciscan Orders. 
For scientific knowledge the Middle Ages were 
never conspicuous, but what little existed was 
possessed by tho Church. The one great English 
scientist of the period—the famous Roger Bacon— 
was a friar; though it is true that many of his con¬ 
temporaries held him “ to be in league with the 
Devil.” Tlio monks, too, liad been the nation’s 
chroniclers from the time of Bede onwards. But 
their accounts were always marred by a lock of 
proper perspective. It is. therefore, not surprising 
to find that this literary activity was at any rate 
now being shared by the layman. Froissart waa 
writing his memorable work. And, of couree, 
Chaucer himself has left us a document which is 
historical in all except the technical sense of the 
word. 

But these points are, after all, only of sub¬ 
sidiary importance. Tho Church was first and 
foremost a spiritucd body; and it was not so much 
the decrease in her political and intellectual utility 
which angered Wydif, as the failure in extending 
her own peculiar functions. To this degeneration 
many causes contributed; and any discussion oi 
them would load us too far afield. But one factor 
must at least be mentioned. Tlie deigy hod been 


too suoeeasfuL Material prospenty long oontiniied 
had made them both arrogant and lax. For we 
must remember that in mediaval tiniee they ex 
perienced no difficulty in amassing wealth. Gifts 
to the Church obtained Masses for the souls 
of the dead, procured the remission of pen¬ 
ances, soothed the uneasy conscience and secured 
her good-wilL Wykoham, Bishop of Winchester, 
Btan^ as a type veiy prevalent in Wydif’a day. 
He was one of these ecclesiastical politidans who 
owed their position less to ^intual than worldly 
qualifications. He recommended himself to Ed¬ 
ward III by his diplomatic ability, and his reward 
was a senes of promotions which culminated in tho 
ofilce by which he is remembered. Nevertheless^ 
though tho Age of her Gloiy hod passed, the 
Catholic Church was still a power in tlie land ; and 
WycUf had boon in hia grave a coutur>' and a half 
before her pre-eminence came to an end. 

The fourteenth centuiy opened brightly for 
Industnol England. Ihero had been no repetition 
of the anarchy of Stephen’s reign when so barren 
waa the land that—to use the words of a contem¬ 
porary wnter—” you might as well have tilled tho 
sea.” The material prosperity of the working 
classes had steadily increased. Both with regard 
to food and clothing the English labourer waa 
bettor off than his fellows on tho Continent He 
had, moreover, another and important reason for 
self-congratulation which requires a word or so 
of explanation. For one eannot follow the trend 
of economic events dunng this period without re¬ 
ferring, however briefly, to the cunous mediasval 
ayatem of land tenure. 

Under this system the rent which a man paid 
for his land waa decidedly complex in character. 
This is especially true of the payments which 
the peasantry made. On occasions it mu.'.t have 
noccsaitatcKl the tenant possessing a painful sense 
of mathematical accuracy when “ a hen and a half ” 
was taken as a partial settlement of his obligations. 
Most of the rent, however, was discharged, not m 
kind, but in personal services. In return for a 
holding the villein was obliged to work for a eertaiD 
number of days in the year on the land which his 
lord had not chosen to sublet. The duties were 
multifarious and need not be detailed. The main 
point here is the fact that for a long time post they 
had been gradually converted into money pay¬ 
ments. This change made for greater liberty, for 
the old methods had compelled a man to remain on 
the manor to which he belonged. But now he was 
frequently allowed to take hie labour where he 
could find a market for it. Such was the encourag¬ 
ing state of affairs in 1348. llion in the August of 
that year came the Black Death. 

This temble pestilence^ with which the medical 
science of the time was powerless to cope^ carried off 
no less than one-third of the population, even when 
full allowanoe is made for the medieval powers 
of exaggeration. A vivid account has been feft us 
by Henry Knighton, a canon of Leicester. “ In 
Bristol,” be says, "almost the whole strength of 
the town died.” Sometimes death ensued in the 
course of a few hours. 

One result of this prodigious mortality vras a 
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■udden Boaroity of labour and a oorreqwnding 
demand for higher wagea. Nor yrete the men 
alone in taking advantage of the changed oon> 
ditiona. Women, who had hitherto boon oon* 
tented with a penny for the daily work, now re¬ 
garded double the amount ae their rightful due. 
Some of the new lequiiemente, auoh ae the desire 
to have " frerii flesh or fish fried or baked,” may 
not Bound hopelessly audacious to modem ean, 
but Edward 111, and his Parliament, took a very 
diSerent view. A aeries of Statutes were enacted, 
increasing in severity, until at last imprisonment 
was the penalty for those who refused to conform 
to the old standards of payment. Many of the 
labourers thought to indul^ in “passive resiat- 
anoe ” by simply deserting their masters, but when 
captured they suflered for their temerity with a 
heavy fine. 

Not only were the emancipated villeins pro- 
hibited from asking for a rise in wages, but Uieir 
newly gained freedom was also threatened. The 
landowners endeavoured to compel them to resume 
the personal services from which they had been ex¬ 
empted. Consequently, those who still remained 
unfree saw httlo chance of ever gaining their Lberty, 
if it was to depend on the will of their lords. To a 
people smarting under the sense of injustice came 
the Kentish pnest, John Ball, preaching the doo- 
trme of social equality. Bcfomng to the nobility, 
he asked, “ Whereby can they say or shew that they 
be greater Lords than we T ” The spirit, if not the 
letter of the answer, is contained in the witty 
remark of Beaumarchais* Figaro, they have “ taken 
the trouble to be bom, nothing more.” 

How the peasantry were stirred by this gospel to 
march on London with the purpose of r^ressing 
their grievances, how Richard promised reform, and 
how he broke Ida promise, are events related in every 
history book. 

To a superficial observer, the Peasants* Rising 
may seem to have failed in its object, but we 
know, of course, that this was not the case. 
The revolt had, for the first time, given significant 
suggestion of the strength which the working 
people in this country possessed when they took con¬ 
certed action. It is a dim foreshadowing of these 
industrial troubles that lay in the dislant future. 
So far as vdleinage was concerned no further appeal 
to force was necessary, for the governing classes 
profited by the hint which had been given Uiem ; 
and whilst loudly proclaiming a policy of “ no 
surrender,** in point of fact surrendereiL During 
the succeeding century, the system by which the 
labourer was tied to tho soil rapidly ceased to be of 
importanoe in the economic life of England. 

A final illustration of the progressive spirit ani¬ 
mating society at this time may be found in tho 
growth of national sentiment. What were the con¬ 
ditions which favoured tliis development T It will 
perhaps be remembered that in dealing with tho 
psychology of the Teutonic people, a prominent 
trait was found to be their power of adaptation. 
Since this pliability enabled them to readily ab¬ 
sorb the oharacteristicB of races wholly alien to 
themselves, it is not surprising that this fusion was 
9tiU more mpid when different branches of the 
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parent stock enoountered one another as they did 
at Seniac. As we have seen, the men who invaded 
our shores in 1006 were foreigners not by blood 
but through environment. Bueiy a hundred and 
fifty years had elapsed unoe their ancestors left 
a Scandinavian home. Long, therefore, before 
Chaucer was bom, the men of England oould say 
with some troth, “ Saxon, Norman, and Dane ore 
we.” One must not, however, be misled by a 
phrase. Unity there was both of customs and 
temperament, and of language also in some decree. 
But a national life requires more than this, it 
requires consciousness of unity. To produce this 
state no forces are more potent than a native 
literature and a foreign war, for each of them in 
differing ways intensifies a nation’s individuality. 
Of these two factors the fomier, in the fourteenth 
century, was only just coming into existence, bat 
the latter had already begun to exert its stimulating 
influence. 

The Accession of Edward HI marked the be¬ 
ginning of that struggle with France always 
known as “The Hundred Yean* War” — a 
title which explains itself. To narrate the causes 
which occasioned this mighty conflict would be 
unnecessary, for we are only concerned with his¬ 
torical events in so far as they have some direct 
bearing on the hterature of the period. What does 
call for notice is the brilliant start which England 
made. 

In the very year in which Chaucer was bom 
occurred the great sea fight off Bluys. This battle 
has a twofold interest. It is the fimt of an almost 
unbroken series of victories which lasted nearly 
twenty yean and included the familiar names of 
Cr6cy and Poiticn; further, it is one of the earliest 
of those naval successes which in the yean to 
come Blake and Nelson were to make so typically 
English. But in the importanoe of its results, Shiys 
cannot, of course, compare with Cr6cy—the battle 
which Froissart has described in such vivid and 
picturesque language. 

From the standpoint of national development, 
the fight is memorable not merely for stimulating 
the pride of Englishmen—this effect it shared in 
common with aU the great victories of the war 
such as Poitien and Agincourt—but because of the 
manner in which it was won. The Archers 
were chiefly responsible for our gaining the day: 
“They let fly their arrows,” says the French 
Chronicler, “ so wholly together and so thick that 
it seemed snow.” Hitherto our successes on the 
batUe-iield had been achieved by the aristocracy, 
by the lance of the knight; now tho humble bow¬ 
men played the most prominent part, and in so 
doing broke down the barrier of military inequality 
between the upper and middle classes. 

But these events on the Continent were not alone 
in making for the growth of national consciousness. 
At home, legislation was working towards the some 
end. In a manner at once successful and unmis 
takable, it was displaying a long-felt resentment 
at tlie Papal interference in the temporal affairs 
of this country. To thoroughly appreciate tlio 
significance of this policy one must remember that 
throughout the Middle Ages the Pope was for ever 
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a^iring to be not only “ World Prieet ** but “ World 
King.” The earthly juriadiotion of princes, he 
argued, oomes from the supreme spiritual authority 
just as the Moon derives its light from the Sun. 
Naturally enough this pretension was a great hin¬ 
drance to the national life of England. A strong 
king invariably refused to play the inferior rAle so 
thoughtfully assigned him, with the result that the 
clergy in particular were placed in an anomalous 
position; they could not be patriotio without 
being in some measure disloyal to the Head of 
their Church. And when the weakness of John 
induced him to hold his kingdom as a fief from the 
Pope and pay an annual tribute of one thousand 
ma^, the element of disunion was still greater. 
For this act of submission gave Rome a right of 
political interference more plausible than any she 
had hitherto possessed. But time was on the side 
of England. 

In the fourteenth oentury the Papacy met with a 
aeries of misfortunes, of which the English kings 
were not slow to avail themselves. The temporal 
overlordship of the Pope was definitely repudiated. 
Nor was this alL He lost also the important ad¬ 
vantage of being able to fill the bishoprics with his 
own nominees. By these and other measures Die 
Parliaments of Edward III and his successors 
began that process of separation from Rome which 
the work of Henry VIII completed. 

Such then, bnofiy, are the main political and 
social tendencies of the time in which Chaucer and 
Langlani lived and wrote—a transitional age, 
with the old feudalism slowly losing its pristine 
vigour and utility, with a great Church rich in its 
traditions of intellectual and moral guidance, ex¬ 
hibiting signs of decadence and onfeeblonient; yet 
with no clear ideals as yet, or only dimly limned 
ideals, as to what form of social reconstruction 
was to take their place. But the weaknesses aio 
clearly enough perceived, and no one has assayed 
them more bitterly than the conservative minded 
Langland. The moral aspects of the time touch 
Chaucer more lightly. It is suificient for him to 
see what rich material for his moralising power 
lay in the newly awakened democracy. Both tlie 
Knight and the Yeoman are niimbm^ among his 
Canterbury Pilgrims. So ho paints for us, with the 
joyful impartiality of the literary artist, every 
dm in the community ; loss concerned than Lang¬ 
land in reprimanding us, but as quick as he to 
detect the frailties and imperfections of human 
nature irrespective of class. 

Chaucer’s world is medieval; but beneath the 
medievalism the leaven of the Reuascence is already 
at work. 

CHAUCER 

Ohauoer symbolises, os no other writer does, the 
Middle Ages. He stands in much the same relation 
to the life of his time as Pope does to the earlier 
phases of the eighteenth century, and Tennsrson to 
the Victorian era; and his place in English litera¬ 
ture is even more important than theirs, for he is 
the first great English writer—the first man to use 
” naked words ” in English; the first to make our 
composite language a thing oompaot and vitoL 


Frank, virile, and tderant, he is amused rather 
them angry with the little kinks in human nature; 
and in his intellectual vision be has a wider aweqi 
than most of our writers. The poet most akin to 
him in his general outlook ia Robert Browning. 
Certainly he would have endorsed that poet’s line t 

** And the need of a world of men for me.** 

Neither Browning nor Chaucer were insular 
poets ; nor despite certain qualities which we look 
upon as distmctively Englislh—bluilncss, geniohty, 
and restless vitality—was he wholly English in 
mould. His religious temper had nothing of the 
Baxon's narrow intensity, and his imaginative 
sympathies wore clearly cosmopolitan. The name 
itself it has been shown,* stands for ehaufe atrr 
(t.e. a “ cliafe wax "), and suggests a foreign lineage. 
It is probable that his grandfather was one Robert 
le Chaucer, collector of wine dues in the Port of 
London. On his death the widow remarried 
Richard le Chaucer. His stepson John was a 
vintner like his stepfather, acting also as King’s 
Butler to Edward III, whenever that monarch 
crossed the water. John Cliaucor married Agnes, 
niece of Huge de Compton; and it is probable that 
QeofErey Chaucer was their son. The exact date 
of his birth is uncertain, but most scholars fix it 
for 1340. Geoffrey’s early life was spent in London 
during his most plastic years, and the impressions 
of the city and its teeming life wcio hkely to make 
an inefiaceablo impress upon his imagination. In 
1307 Chaucer was appointed to the household of 
Elizabeth, Coimtess of Ulster, and wife of Lionel, 
third son of Edward III, and from items of her 
expenditure that have survived, we gather that 
she providiMl the youth with red and blaek breeches, 
and shoes. Two j’ears later he was captured by the 
French, while on a military expedition to France, 
and tlio King paid a ransom equivalent to £240 of 
our )jrcBent money for his release He become 
subsequently a personal attendant of the King’s— 
a “ beloved volet,” as he was called, or as we sliould 
say to-day, a gentleman in waiting. From this 
position he ascended to that of eM^uire, where he 
was concerned with helping to entertain the Court 
and any strangers that might come along. In this 
way his social qualities wero stiarpened, a char- 
acteristio that l^t ample impression on his later 
poetry. 

From 1370 to 1378 ho went on diplomatic mis¬ 
sions abroad—during the later part of the time to 
Italy. These journeys, especially the Italian ones, 
affected in marked fashion his literary work. Dur¬ 
ing this period be obtained from the Corporation of 
London a life lease of the Gatehouse ^ Aldgnte, 
where he lived for a number of years. Later he 
became Comptroller of Customs in the Fort ol 
London. 

We pass now to the last period of Chaucer's life. 
His fortunes at this time declined. He lost Couit 
favour in 1386 cuid became relatively poor. For 
the next few years he was however more free to turn 
to literary work. A dight improvement in his posi¬ 
tion occurred in 1389 when he was made Clerk of 
the Works; looking after the lepaim and altero- 

* Mr. Edward Scott in Th» Athenaum. Februaiy 1899. 
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tions at tile Fftlaoe of Weetaninetier, the Tower, and 
Bt. Oeorge'e Chapel, Windsor. In 1391, however, 
he was superseded in these activities, oxid lived on 
pensions for the xemuning years of his life. A 
Uterary hint sent to Henry IV, entitied Comple- 
menl to hit Purae, had facilitate matters in this 
direotion. His great work The Canterbury TaUt 
was written ahnMt mitirely during the later years 
of this period, when he made splendid use of his 
knowlec^ of men and affairs. He died in 1400 
and was buried in St. Benet’s Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey. Daring the last few months of his life he 
had taken a house in the geudon of St. Mary’s, 
Westminster. In 1868, a stained glass window, 
symbolising his life and work, was erected by Dean 
Stanley, over against his grave. 

Thb Wohk of Ciuuueb 

The writings of Chaucer may be divided for 
purposes of convenience into three periods: the 
French, the Italian, and tho English; thoujdi it 
should always bo reinombcrcd that he was nur¬ 
tured on French litc^ratiin', and remained to a large 
extent French in Ins literary methods to the very 
end. Unlike Langland, ho showed no liking for 
English allitorativo verse ; and despite his adniira- 
tion for Italian poetry, ho refrained (with one 
trifling oxcepUon) from following their metricid 
patterns. None the less, there wero these three 
distinct influences in his literary life, which loft 
well-defined marks upon his woik; 

(I) The French Period 

Whilo an cstjuiro to Edward ITT, ho first began to 
write, and a prayer to the Virgin, .4. B. fis de¬ 
clared by many to ho his first extant poem. Ho 
read tho famous Roman dc la Rose, and was 
profoundly impressed by it. Of this voliiniinous 
poem ho mode a translation, probably at a later 
date. 

Before 1369 he had struck out a line of graceful 
and tender sentiment in the CompleyrU to Pile : 
which was followed by the Book of the Dtuheme in 
1369—the Duchi’sse being tho wife of Chaucer’s 
patron, John of daunt. 

(2) Tho Italian Period (e; 1372-1384) 

This covered tho time of his mission abroad. 
Two of these missions were to Italy, to Genoa, 
Fisa, Florence, and Lombardy. It was the Italy 
of the Early Benascenoe—the Italy of Petrarch, of 
Boooaocio, of Giotto. And just as French chivalry 
had inspired his earlier work, so did the glory ^ 
Italian literature colour his writings of this period. 
He read Petrarch, possibly met and talked with 
him also, and studied the stories of Boccaccio. On 
returning to England, he wrote Troxlua and Creteyde, 
138(1-3, founded on the FUottrato of Boccaccio. 
It was Boccaccio, chastened by English reticence 
and religious feeling. He wrote also The Story of 
OriatMa {The Clerk'a Tale). The story of the patient 
Grisolda hod fascinated Petrarch, and became 
immeasurably popular. Indeed it had been seized 
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upon by the ballad wtiteis. In the same way as Quy 
of Waruneki and the u^aray fortunes of thia 
peasant gixl excited the wideat interest. Like 
King Cophetua, Walter, Marquis de Lelune weds a 
peasant girl whom be had met while on a hunting 
expedition. The marriage turns out unhappy, 
the Marquis treats her with brutality; and ulti¬ 
mately, ^om of her nch tiothee, she is sent back 
to her father. The Marquis proceeds to enter into 
another allianoe, and with calcidated cruelty, re- 
quiree Griaelda to help him in making the wedding 
preparations. Grisel^, with native goodness and 
fre^om from jealousy, had praised the bride, but 
pleads she should be well treated. Walter thm 
admite it is a tnck to try her ; that this girl is no 
other than Griaelda’a own daughter, who bad been 
brought up by an uncle. Gnselda ia overjoyed, 
she 18 taken back as Walter’s wife, and they live 
happily ever after—according to the tale, despite the 
psychological improbability of such a tennination. 

Gnselaa la somewhat of an abstraction—^womanly 
patience porsomflcxl; and if she does not prove a 
shade “ too good for human nature’s daily food,” 
it ia because of the beautiful little touchea of tender¬ 
ness and sweetness with which Chaucer embeUlahea 
her portrait. This stoiy of Grisclda is The Clork'a 
Tale. He wrote also at this time. The Story of 
Conatanee, The Man of Law's Tale (from cm Anglo- 
Norman Chronicle of 1334); The CompleyrU of 
Mara (founded on olossical legends); The Com¬ 
pleyrU to hia Lady ; tho exuberant Parhameni of 
Fouls ; To Rosamond ; Lxnea to Adam Scrxvencr; 
The House of Fame (inspired by Dante), and The 
Legend of Good TFomen, mflucnced also by Dante, 
or derived from Boccaccio. 

The Legcrul of Good IVomen deals with Uie poet 
os wishing to make reparation fur post errors. He 
regrets having translated tho Romance of the Roae: 
he upbraids himself for the stigma he has cast on 
women in Ins pieluro of Cressida. So here ho vows 
he mil treat of true and good women. 

His choice of good women la not free from critical 
exec-ption, os bo elects to lead off with Cleopatra, 
wlio despite her charms and bnllianco can scarcely 
pose aa “ a model of all t he virtues! ” Yet perhaps 
ho realises this. Anyhow, he odds this whunsu^ 
comment: 

“ Now, ere T 6nd a man so true and stable. 

And will for love his Death &o freely takew 
I pray God let our hoades never ache.” 

(3) The English Period (1384-1390) 

Largely as his work has been affected by Italian 
subjects, he had never, save with one trifling 
exception, attempted to copy Italian verse. Boc¬ 
caccio’s octave stanzas did not attreust him; he 
hod a stanza ready to hand, which he deemed fully 
as good. 

Some of The CarUetbury Tales had been wnitten 
during tho earlier period, but those most oharacter- 
istioolly English were written at this time—^those of 
the Miller, the Reeve, the Cook, the Wife of Bath, 
the Merchant, the Friar, the Nun Priest, and the 
Pardoner. The Prologue ia supposed to ^ve been 
written in 1388. 
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Ohaucer'B PoaMon tn Engluh LUeratun 

The first thing to strike the reader is the number 
of translations and adaptations made by Chaucer, 
and from these we may infer that he had little gift 
of original creative imagination. On thia point, 
Emerson’s words may serve os the best comment: 

"A g rea t poet, who appears in iOiterata times, absorbs 
into his sphm aU the liabt which is anywhere radiating. 
Every intelleotiial jewel, eve^ flower of sentiment. It 
is his floe office to bring to his people, and be oomes to 
value his memory equally with his invention. He is 
therefore Httle soucitous whence his thoughts have been 
derived; whether through translation, whether through 
tradition, whether by travel in distant countries, whetlwr 
by inspiration ; from whatever sourees, they are equally 
welcome to his uncritical audience. . . . But Chaucer 
la a huge borrower. . . . He steals by this apology— 
that what he takes has no worth where he flnds it, and 
the greatest where he leaves it. It has come to be 
praetioally a sort of rule in literature, that a man, having 
once shown himself mipable of ori^nal writing, is en¬ 
titled therefore to steal from the writings of others at 
dlsoretion. Thought is the property of him who can 
entertain it, and of him who con adequately place it. 
A certain awkwardness marks the use of borrowed 
thoughts; but, as soon as we have teamed what to do 
with them, they become our own." 

This is sound criticism. The supreme question 
after all is, not where does the tap-root of genius 
draw its nourishment, but what is the culminating 
expression of that nourishment T what blossom is 
forthcoming f Genius has an alchemy of its own 
that can transmute the baser metals, it may steal 
on occasion, into pure gold. Such was the way 
of that othw splendid borrower, Shakespeare; and 
Chaucer is less unblushing in his literary thefts 
than he. 

The OarUerbury Talee place us in the heart of 
London. 

It is not many years ago since the old Tabard 
Inn at Southwark could still be virited, and the 
visitor taste of that London Ale of which Chaucer 
speaks, and see in imagination the little bond of 
pilgrims. 

Beer was found in other places than inns in the 
fourteenth century. At the cross-roads of fre¬ 
quented highways houses were erected where beer 
was to be had. And the Pilgrim in the Tale dis¬ 
mounts at a house of this kind, where the Pardoner 
before starting on his story deemed it desirable 

"... at this Ale-stake 
Both drynke and byten cake." 

It is to be hoped that the Pilgrims did not light 
upon a house such as a fourteenth-centuiy writer 
describes: “ The servant of a traveller, sent for¬ 
ward to engage the rooms, utters the warm wish 
that there are no fleas, nor bugs, nor other 
vermin. ‘No, sir, please God,' replies the host, 
*for I make bold that you shall to comfortably 
lodged here, save that there is a good peck of 
rats and mice' I ” 

The French of “ Stratforde-atte-Bowe ” spoken 
by the Prioress implied possibly no reflection on 
the worthy lady: 

* And French she spake ful fair and fetlsly 
After the aoole of Btratforde-atte-Bowe, 

For French of Parys was to her unknowe." 


The Prioress qtoke "the usual An^-Baxon 
French of the iCwgiteh Law Courts, and of En g lish 
eooleBiaatios of tto higher rank." Chaucer had 
been to France and knew the difference between 
the two dialects, but he hod no special reason for 
thinking more highly of the Peuisian than of the 
Anglo-Saxon FrmoL This Anglo-Saxon French 
was taught by the nuns at the Nunnery of St. 
Leonard, Bow—on ancient Benedictine foundation.^ 
It seems however, that Anglo-Saxon French wss 
giving way even at the Court to the fashionable 
Parisian Etonoh. 

We can guess from the food consumed at the 
Tabard hostelry how the middle classes farad; was 
not the cook accomplished in these matters t 

" To bofl the ohicksn and the marrow bonsa 
And pondxe marohant tart and gallngale i 
He could roast and sethe and bw and by, 

Maken mortrewes and weO bake a {ue." 

" Poudre mardumt teurt" seems to have been a 
kind of medinval cony powder; ** galingale," 
the root of the sweet cyprsos, tras aromatic and 
pungent; " mortrewes ” were soups which eon- 
tmnM a variety of ingredients—fresh pork, chicken, 
eggs, saffron, or sometimes fish, breed, pepper, and 
ale. These ingredients were bruised fint in a 
mortar—hence their name. The Londoner approved 
evidently of strong seasoning. 

While on the subject of dinners, it is interesting 
to note that the “ goliardey ’’ referred to by Chaucer 
in describing the Miller was a professional diner- 
out who, in return for his diimer, was supposed to 
amuse the company by his jests and aneodotea 

There is a disquisition on table manners in tiie 
Prologue. Each guest brought his own knife, but 
for conunon use ^ere were no forka At the be¬ 
ginning and end of dinner every one washed his 
hands-^n obviously desirable proceeding. On 
to the rush-strewn floor the guests flung the bones 
and scraps of moat. The difficulties presented by 
gravy were met by the meat—^which wu served 
by a carver at a side table—^toing laid upon thick 
slices of bread which absorbed the gravy. Every 
guest had a napkin, and the proper use of the napkin 
was an elaborate ritual in itself. 

This picture of the average merchant has a 
familiar ring about it: 

" A Marchant was ther with a forked herd. 

In inotteleye, and hye on horse he eat; 

Upon his heed a Flaundryeeh bevere hat; 

His bootee clasped fair and fetisly ; * 

His resone he spnk ful eolempnely, 

Bownyngo * alway thencrees * of his wynnyng. 

This worthy man ful wol his wit bisette ■ 

^ler wista no wight that he was in dette." 

The beaver hat still survives in the “topper," 
and the business instincts of the gentleman express 
themselves with no ri dical difference to-day. 

Chaucer accepts the current class divisions be¬ 
tween “ gentles ” and “ churls." Neither he nor 
Langlond ignore distinctions of rank; and al¬ 
though rich cuid poor, culUrrrd and rude jostle one 

1 Bee Note by ProfetSSrSkeat to Chaucer. 

* Neatly. * Teniflng. 

* To the In cr e a s e . ■ Iknphaiued. 
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another in the proo e—i o n , 3 rat he ia well aware that 
Bome (rf the Talea might diapleaae Uie gentlea " 
among hia Boaden as they odended the “ gentlea ’* 
in the poem. Yet he adds with the tcderanoe of Uie 
artist: 

**...! moat leheaiae 
Thair talaa all, be tliey better or wane. 

Or aiiea fahan aome of my matter.*' 

In Chauoer’s Doctor of Phyaio, we have an ex- 
odlent picture of the medioval m^cine man, with 
hie herbal remedies and his knowledge of astronomy 
—or what we should call astrology. In common 
with the physicians of the day, he was a pneat, but 
Chaucer indicates that his medical studies had 
drawn him away from hia profession: Hia 

studie was but litdlon the Bibd.*' Chaucer gives 
a sly dig at him for his fee-loving propensities: 

** For gold in phyaiok is a ooidial. 

Therefore he lov’ede gold in mpemal.” 

The Buppoad medicinal value of the metal, so 
common not only in the Middle Ages but a century 
or BO later, is here touched upon. 

Such was the London in which Chaucer was 
brought up. 

The Form of the Canterbury Talea 

Of this work about 17,000 lines are in verse; with 
two stones—the tale of Mdtbeua and the Paraon*a 
Tale —in proee. The verse consiste of rhymed 
couplets. It forms a compromise between the old 
and new prosody. He does not caro for alliteration 
or doggerel rhyme, and chooses the form of “ heroic ** 
verse, with rhymed couplets and five aooonted 
syllables. 

The tales themselves are of astonidiing vcuiety. 
Some are drawn from the romances of chivalry— 
e g. The Knight’a Tale. Others deal with moralising 
acnptural stories—e.g. The Monk's Tale. Some 
are fine adaptations of romantic storiea of ancient 
France. There are, between the stories, pro¬ 
logues, where Chaucer’s gift of sharp and vivid 
characterisation is best seen—e.g. The Diacaurae of 
the Wife of Bath. 

Tlie wetdih and variety of the Tales, give us as 
in a camera obacura, not merely a faithful picture 
of dilTering sides of medUaval life in England, hut a 
vitalised epitome of all that is interesting in medi¬ 
aeval literature. 

In the Knight's Tale, we have much more than a 
typical romance; we have a presentment with rare 
artistic skill of ^ the finer elements in mediaeval 
romanoe, avoiding, as the author of liawayiie does, 
many of the vain repetitions and dull nioanderings 
found in so many of them, and the whole clari¬ 
fied and sliaupened by that sure sense of character, 
of which Chaucer alone of his Ago possesaod the 
secret. 

We have in Sir Thopas the baser and more foolish 
kind of romauoes, burlesqued; the cooree, the 
pungent humour of tho Fabliau ; and the wrangle 
with the Sumraoner jostles w*ith tales of pathos^ 
such as the Clerk'a 

The Characteriaalion. —When the prev’ailing ten¬ 
dency of the age to deal in allegory a^ ahstcactuMiB 
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is taken into consideration, it is astounding bow 
alive these Chaucerian types are. 

For he had in the course of his life come into 
contact vnth them alL The Kn^ht, the Squire, the 
Merchant, the Sailor, Scholar, Doctor, Monk, 
Labourers, Somts, and Knaves—he knew tiiem 
intimately and drew them from personal observa¬ 
tion. He knew the Court folk, he knew the People, 
and he draws them for us with all their little tricks 
and mannensma and external peculiarities. We 
recognise one by the raucous tone of the vmce, 
another by his rubicund face, another for her sensi¬ 
tiveness—she was so “ pitous ” she we^t to see a 
mouse caught. We see the parchment face of the 
Knave, the jolly countenance of mine host, he 
became acquainted, in a word, with the medieval 
Englishman as he moved and lived, depicted with a 
brei^th of vision and a rich tolerant humour un¬ 
surpassed in our literature. The poignant note 
that we find in Langland is absent, for Chaucer 
takes rather the comedy view of life; but this must 
not be held to imply any lack of empathy with the 
poor and suffering. There is a laige-heart^ charity 
in his treatment of the labouring class, as his picture 
of the Ploughman will testify. 

There is cm open-enr 'atmosphere about it aU. 
His people ate ^ways on the move. Nevw do 
they become shadowy or lifeless. They shout and 
swear, and laugh and weep, interrupt the story¬ 
teller, pass compliments, and in general behave 
themWvee as we might expect them to ui the 
dnunatic cireumstanoee of the narradve. It is 
never possiUe to confuse the story-teller; eadi is 
distinct and whether it be the s eimon- 

ising Pardoner, the hot-tempered Miller, or the 
exuberancy vivacious Wife of Bath, who has had 
five husbands, hut experienca teaching her that 
husbands are transient blnssings, she has fixed her 
mind on a sixth I 

There are iragediee as well as comedies in the 
Tales; some are grave and subdued, others ablase 
with colour and merriment; but the thread of 
honest and kindly laughter runs through them all, 
serious and gay ahke. 

Tbcne is nothing of the dreamer about Chancer^ 
nothing of the stem moralist sad social rMonner. 
Like Shakespeare, he makee it his buuneaa, ia 
The Canterbury Talea, to point life as he sees it, 
and leaves others to draw the morsL 

Langland’s mordant pictures of oontenqiorary 
life gave an actuality to poetical litoratura whicA 
removed it far from Cie old hero'ic stories with which 
the name of jioet hitherto had been oounected. 
Chaucer realist what those who followed him for 
iniiny years to come were too blind to see: that the 
genius of the EnglicAi people did not lie in hig^- 
flown tales of sentiinont, but in bomdy storiet 
of everyday life, illumined by shrewd obaervatioii, 
tolerant humour, cmd occauonol moralising. In¬ 
deed, for all his considerabb powers of pathos, his 
happy femey, hia lucid imagina^m, it is as a great 
humorist that he lingras longest in our memories, 
with a humour, rich, profov^ and sane^ devoid 
of cpite ana cynicism, irradiated by a genial kindli- 
nosi, and a consummate knowledge of hnmas 
life. 
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Tbb KmoHT'i Taxm 

(Piglamon and Areit* fint «m Emdyt from the 
Prieon Window) 

Thk pMMih yaer by yeer, and day by day, 

TO it fel oonSa, in a monro of May, 

That Emelie, that famr wm to neno 
Than is tho liUe on hir atalM ^rene. 

And ftMBahnr than tho May mth flourfla newo~- 
For irith the toah ooloar etraf hire hewe, 

I not whioh wee the fayrere of them two— 

Er it were day, ae was hire wone to do, 

8 ohe was arisen, and al rady dight; 

For May wol him no sloggardye anight. 

The seeoun priketb every j^til herte. 

And maketh him out of hu sleep to sterte. 

And seith, “ Arye, and do thyn observaunoe.** 

This imdrede Emdye han remembranoe 
To don honour to May, and for to ryse, 

I<(dothed wee ache fresahe for to devyae. 

Hir yelwe here waa browded in a treaae, 

Byhjrnda hir bide, a yerdg long, 1 ge^. 

And in the gardyn at the sonne upriste 
Sohe walkeM up and doun, and aa hir liate 
Bohe gadereth nourea, party whyte and reeds, 

Ito make a aotil eerland for hire heeds, 

And as an aungd hevenlyehe ache aong. 

The mW tour, that waa so thikke and strong. 
Whim of the oaatei was the oheef dongeoun, 

(Ther aa the knightes weren in pnaoun. 

Of whioh I toldg yow, and tellen achal) 

Waa even io;^nt to the gardyn-wal, 

Ther as tmsEmoIye hadde hire pleyynge, 

Bright was the sonne, and clear that morwenynge. 
And Palamon, this woful prisoner. 

As was hia wone, by leve of bis gayler. 

Was risen, and romede in a chambre on heigh. 

In which he al the noble oit£ soigh. 

And eek the gardyn, ful of braunches grene, 

Ther as this uesahe Emely the aoheene 
Was in hir walk, and romede up and doun. 

Ihis sorweful prisoner, this Palamon, 

Gooth in the chamber, romyng to and fro. 

And to himself oompleynyng of his woo; 

That he was born, fid ofte he aeyde, alas I 
And so byfel, by aventure, or oaa,^ 

That thrugh a wyndow thikke, of many a bane 
Of iron greet, and equar as eny aperre,* 

He caste his eyen upon Emelya, 

And therwiOial he bloynte * and oryede, a 1 
As though he stongon were unto the herto. 

And wim that crye Arcite anon up-sterte. 

And seyde, " Cosyn myn, what ^eth the. 

That art so pale, and deedly on to see T 
Why crydeetow T Who hath the doon offence T 
For Goddta love, tak al in pacienco 
Our prisonn, for it may non other be ; 

Fortune ha^ yeven us this adversitg. 

Som wikke aspect or disposition 

Of Satume, by sorn constriln'’io"n 

Hath yeven ns thi^ although wo hadde it sworn; 

So stood the heven whan that we were born ; 

We mote endure it: this is the schort and pleyn. 

This Palamon answerde, and seyde ageyn, 

“ Cosyn, for soothe of this opynyoun 
Thou hast a veyn ymaginacioun. 

This prisoun caused mo not for to crye. 

Bnt I waa hurt right now thurghout myn eye 
Into myn herte, that wol my bane be. 

The faimesae of that lady that I see 
Yond in the gardyn romC to and fro, 

Is CBUse of at my crying and my wo. 

I not whether ache be womman or goddesse; 

But Venua is it, sothly os I geaae.” 

And thsrsrithal on knees adoun he fil. 

And seyde i '* Venus, if it be thy wil 
Yow in this gardyn thus to transfigure. 

Biform me aonrafal srreoobfi ore&tura, 

* Aeddant. ■ Bdlfe. * Started. 


Out of this prisoun help that we may aos^ 
And if so be mv destine ho achape 
By eteme word to deyen in prisoun. 

Of our lynage have sum compoasioun. 

That is so Iowa y-brought by tyrann 3 re.*' 

And with that word Amite gan espye 
Wher as this lady romede to and fro. 

And with that sighte hir beautd burte him eot 
That if tliat Palamon was wounded core, 
Arcite is hurt as moche as he, or more. 

And with a sigh he seyde pitously; 

Tile fresschS beaat4 sleeth me sodeynly 
Of hir that rometh in the yonder place; 

And but I have hir mercy and hir grace, 

That I may seen hir attb lesth weye, 

I nam but deed ; ther nya no more to seye.** 


Tbb Nob's Pbikbt's Tau: 

... A cock, named Chanticleer ; 

Of crowing had he in the land no peer. 

His voice was merrier than the or^n’s tone 
In church on solemn mass-days loudly blown. 

His crowing more exactly told the hour 
Tluui did the great clock m the Abhoy-tower. 

By nature each ascending point he view'd 
Of th’ equinoctial in that latitude ; 

For when degrees full fifteen had ascended. 

Then crew he, that it could not be amended. 

Hia crested comb was oond-red and tall. 

Embattled as it were a oastle-w^l; 

His bill was black, like shining jet to view, 

Ilis leCT and eke his toes were arnre-blue. 

Hia talons whiter than the lilv showed. 

And like new-burnished gold hia colour glowed. 

This gentle cock had in Ins government 
Hens seven, which were kept for his content. 

That weie his sisters and liis lovers too, 

And wondrous like to him in splendid hue. 

Of which the brightest-coloured in the throat 
Was rightly named “ fair damsel Port-o-loto.” 
Courteous she was, discreet, and dobonnir, 
Compwionablo, and hare herself so fair 
E'en since the day that she was seven nights old. 
That certainly she held tho heart in hold 
Of Chanticleer, fast-locked in every limb * 

Ho loved her so, that noil therewith was him. 

But such a joy it was to hear him nng, 

When that the rising sun began to spring, 

In sweet accord—“ My loved one’s far away !" 

For at that time, os I have heard men say. 

Both beasts and birds could plmnly ung and s[ieak. 

And so bofoll, that once, cm mom did break. 

As Chanticleer amongst his spouses all 

Sat on his perch, that stretched across the hall. 

And next him sat this fair dame Part-e-lotn, 

Tina Chanticleer gan groan within his throat. 

As one tliat in his dream is troubled sore. 

And when that Part-o-loto thus heard fiim roar. 

She was aghast, and said—“ O husband dear. 

What ailetli you, to groan os if in fear T 
Ye be a very sleeper I Fie I for shame I ” 

He answered straight, and thus he cried—*' My dame, 

1 pray you, moderate your grief and dread I 

Alas I I dreamt I was so ill bestead 

Right now, that yet my heart is sore with fright. 

May God ’’—quoth he—" my dream expound orighh 
And keep my body i out of prison base I 
I dreamt, that qp and down I walked apaoe 
Within our yard, whore that I saw a beast. 

Was like a hound, who would have made arrest 
Upon my body, and would have hod me dead. 

His colour was betwixt a yellow and red. 

And tipped his tail was, aa were both his ears. 

With black, unlike the remnant of his hairs. 

Hia snout was small, with eves that glowed severe^ 
Still, for his look, I almost die for fear; 

This caused me all my groaning, questionlesB.'* 

** Away I ” quoth she, ''tie on yon I spiritless * 
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AIm I” quoth ahe, *' for. by yon henv'n nbovob 
Now hove ye lost my heart a^ all my love ; 

1 oannot love a coward, by my faith. 

For trulv, what so any woman aaith. 

We rU dsaiie, if e'er it ao may be. 

To have our husbands handy, wise, and free. 

a a a a a • 

A day or two repasts digestive make 
Of worms, before your laxative ye taka 
Of laurel, (umatory, centaury. 

Or else of heUeb<ne. that groweth nigh. 

Or spurge, perchan^ or m the eomeUbetry, 

Or ground-pine growing in our yard eo mer^ 1 
Go, peek them ae thw grow, and eat them in | 

Be merry, husband, tor your fatliar’s kin. 

And droM no dretuns I 1 cannot tell yon more." 

" Madmtt." quoth lie, “ aramern for your lore ' 
We know h^ men m old books oit have read . . . 
And have discovered by experience. 

That dreams have their significations 
As well of joy as tribulationa. 

e a a a a • 

And therefore. lady Part-e-lote so dear. 

By such examples old thou seest full clear 
That no man should too heedlessly dismiss 
His dreams of warning ; for I tell thee this. 

That many a dream is such as one should dread." 

a a a a a a 

A fox, renowned for sly iniquity, 

Tliat in tho grove had dwelt for years full three. 
Impelled by bold imagination’s night. 

Had broken through the hedge that very night 
Into the yard, where Chanticleer the fair 
Was, with his seven wives, wont to repair ; 

And in a bed of pot.herlis still he lay. 

Till it was pa'aed the earlier hours of day. 

Waiting his time on Chanticleer to fall . . . 

From Ills contr5iry, if he may it see. 

Though ne’er before he saw him with his eye. 

This Chanticleer, when lie the fox did spy. 

He would have fled but that the wily foe 
Said, " Gentle sir, alas I where would ye go ? 

Be ye afraid of me. that am your friend t 
Now surely, worse were I than any fiend 
If e'er I widied you harm or villainy I . . . 
Forsooth, ye have a voice as merry und soft 
As any anger hath, that dwells aloft; . . . 

But, when men speak of singing, let me say. 

As evfw I hope my eyes will w^coms day. 

Save you, I never heard a man eo sing 
As did your father on a May-morning. . . . 

Now sing, my friend, for sweet saint Charity I 
Let’s see, can ye your father counterfeit t ’’ 

This Chanticleer began his wrings to beat. 

As one that could his treason not espy. 

Bo was he ravished with his flattery I 

Alas t my lords, what flatt’rers oft ye keep 
Within your courts, and many a traitor deep 
That pleases far more surely, by my faith. 

Than he who veriest truth unto you aaith. 

Go, read Eccleeiast on flattery; 

Beware, my lords, of all this treachery I 

This Chanticleer stood high upon his toes. 
Stretching his neck, and hdd his eyes all close. 

And gan lo crow out loudly, for tlw nonce: 

The fox—Sir Russell—start^ up at once, 

And by the throat he owight Sir Chanticleer, 

And on his back towwrds the wood him bare. 

For no pursuit or outciy yet was mode. 

O destiny, that no man'inegr evade I 
Alas I that Chanticleer flew liroro the beams I 
Alas I his wife had no belief In drsome I 
And on a Friday fell this sod event 1 
O Venus, that art goddess of eontent, 

Binee Chantieleer had vowred to thee 1^ faith. 

Why wouldst thou suffer on thy day his death t 


Lo I how tint fortune obongeth awidBiilp 
The hope and boaoting of the enemy I 
This cock that lay upon the fox's book. 

In oU bis dread, onto tha fox he spoke. 

And seid—" Good nr, if that 1 srere os ye, 

1 yet would my —and so may heaven h«p m 
* Turn bock again, ye ehurls end peasenta od 
A very pestilenoe upon you toll I 
Now I am come unto this forest-aide. 

Despite you ell, the ooek shall hen sUde I 
I’ll eat mm up, in faith, and that anon I ’ *' 

The fox te[dM, " In faith, it shall be d«u i ** 

And as he spake that word, ti(At suddenly 
The ooek bi^e from his moutn full eleveny. 

And high upon a tree he flew anon. 

And wlwn the fox perceived that he was gone, 

" Alas I ” quoth he. *’ olsa I gi^ Chantium. 

I have to you done great offmoe, I fear. 

In so far as I made you so aleard. 

Whan I you oaught, and carried from the yard. 

But sir, 1 did it to no ill intent; 

Gome down, and tot me tell you what 1 meant t 
rU tdl you all the truth, God fadp me so I" 

“ Nay then,” quoth he, “ a curse upon ns two. 

And first I eurae myself, both blood and bone« 

If you beguile me oftener than ones I 
Thou nevermore shalt, by thy flattnry. 

Cause me to nng, while winking with ndne gye 
For he that winketh, when he ought to see. 

All wUfnUy, thrive nevermore may be I" 

“ Nay.” quoth the fox. "God grant he thrive emtaa 
Who knowrs so little self-oommand as this. 

To talk aloud when he should hold his psMe I ” 

Lo I such it is to be ao eautiontoos. 

So negligent, so fain of flattery I 
But ye that think this tale a mere folly* 

As of a fox, or of a eock and hen. 

Take the morality thereof, good men I 
For saint Paul aaith, that sill that written to 
For our instruotion written is, y-wis. 

Then take the com, and tot t^ chaff be stilL 

Now. gracious God, if that it be Thy wU^ 

As soith our bishop, make us ail good men. 

And bring us to His heavenly blue I—^AmM. 

Here it ended Ike Nun't Pritti’t 


JOHN OOWEB 

Hit Lift .—John Gower was a man of Kent, bom 
of good stock during the earlier yean of the four> 
teenth century. He seems to have been a person 
of shrewd business instincts witii a large amount of 
landed property in East Anglia. Some authoritiee 
have inclined to picture him aa a lawyer, but Mr. 
G. C. Macaulay, his latest and moot exhaustive 
biographer, suggests that he made hie money as a 
merchant; judging by the way in which he qieaka 
of our “ Qty,” and the number of merchants with 
whom he was in personal communication. How¬ 
ever that may be, it ie clear that about middle life 
he is concerned entirely with the management of 
hie eetatee and the writing of books. His sym¬ 
pathies were arietocratio and conservative* and the 
Feaaants* Revolt horrified him exceedingly, not 
merely as ao upholder of law and order, but as a 
landlord with vested interests. It may be Uiat the 
youthful Rkshard’s diplomatic harangue to the mob 
at Smithfleld disgusted him, but it is e»tain that he 
transferred his dlegionoe from Richard II to his 
rival, Henry of Lancaster. Late in life there is a 
leoord of hii marriage, whether his first or second 
marrisge^ ia not quite free from doubt. In 1400 

* OKoiiesr* rroti ewr Skaat (ChsUo'A Windusl. 
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he beoams blind, but lingerod on for a few more 
years and was buried in St. Mary Overies (now St. 
Saviour’s), Southwark. 

Hia WriUnga .—^His chief works were Speculum 
Hofitmw, written in French ; the Vac ClamarUia, 
written in Latin; and the Confusto Amantu, written 
in EngUah. The first is a poem of some 30,000 
lines; somewhat in the nature of a Morality. The 
Vices and Virtues ate classified, and a picture of 
society is drawn. For its improvement Gower 
looks to the intervention of the Blessed Virgin. 
Historioilly, the work is of small value, but, as in 
Langland and Chaucer, there are interesting side* 
lighta on city life. 

The Fckc ClamantU was occasioned by the Rising 
of 1381. It consists of seven books; the first book 
describing the wilderness in which this medinval 
B^tist cries. In later books he pictures the com¬ 
mon people as having lost their reason and being 
transformed into wild beasts. Poor Tyler is sug¬ 
gested os an elephantine boar, later on as a jay who 
has just learnt to speak (Waf=a jay in A. S.) 

Throughout the poem, politira and theology ore 
intermingled, the later books dealing with man’s 
responsibility towards man. The author divides 
people into three classes : clerk, soldier, and plough¬ 
man ; ho criticises the clergy as freely os Langland 
does—a significant testimony to the corruption of 
the Modiaival Churoh. And the satirical touch 
that wealth and wisdom for them are not svnonv- 
mous, is worthy of Carlyle On the other hand, he 
has little to say for the serf. And h'^re again his 
attitude reminds one of the peasant prophet of 


Ecclefechan. Gower distrusts the people; yet 
dairns to apeak for them: the voice of the people 
is the voice of God I He believes in an aristocratic 
government and disapproves strongly of the vacil¬ 
lation of Richard II. 

The Confeano Amantia was completed about 
1390, and was written in the days when he believed 
in Richard. Later on, he substitutes the name of 
Henry IV for Richard II. 

** This book upon amendiment 
I send unto mine owns lord 
Which of Lancaster is Honry named T ^ 

It is clear, from the drift of the poem, that the 
writer is opposed to social reform. Ho uses a 
numlior of stories with the definite intention of 
telling the people what are the rudiments of good 
morality. In telling the stones he is clear and 
straigh^orward, more so tlian Chaucer, whose 
delight in humanity causes him to dally with cer¬ 
tain sides of his suliject. Gower points tlio moral 
“ to adorn a tale ”; and if tho result is less 
satiafving, less rich in dramatic matcriaf, than with 
the author of The. Canteihury Talea, yet the poem 
has a merit all its own—^like tho merit of Pope’s 
didactic verse. 

His lost writing, his Traitr, deals with love 
and marriage, and consists of a niimlier of ballads 
exhibiting many of tho qualities slinwn in his earlier 
work, with greater power of technique though per¬ 
haps less imagination in treatment. It was written 
about 1397, possibly on tho occasion of his second 
marriage, «id is addressed to married people. 
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THE ENGLISH RENASCENCE 
(c. 1400-c. leeo) 

Intmlnctinn. Dawn of Benascence: Early Eueli^ Vene Writers—Scottiah Litemture—Caxtoo, his 
Work aod Snccessors—Malory and the MorU i'Arthw —More and the Utopia^ &c. &e. 


introduction 

CHAtrcKH died in the dawn of the fifteentlicentoiy, 
leaving behind him the reahaation that a great 
force in English letters had passed away. “ The 
master dere and fadir reverent.” ae his devoted 
fnend Occleve called him. His sncoeeson in Eng¬ 
land did little but copy him, and we enter on an 
era of mediocrity in Saxon verse that oontinues up 
to the time of the Renascence. 

Among English verse-makers of the tone, there is 
Thomas Occi-evb (e. 1308-c. 1450), a personal 
friend of Chaucer and a dark in the Exchequer. 
Of a hopeful turn of mind, and a moderate amount 
of brains, he was always on the look-out for some 
generous dispensation by Fate, that should provide 
him with less to do and more to got. Meanwhile 
he appbed himself to his work of copymg documents, 
with as much relish as possible, and by way of 
reoreation went to the tavern where by his own 
account he indulged in mild amorous adventures. 
In order to attract attention in high quarters he 
wrote a long and tedious poem on the Government 
of Princes. There is no didler dog in literature than 
Occleve, but he has clauns on our consideration 
other than bis work. He loved and respected 
Chaucer, and has perpetuated a portrait of Chaucer, 
which we have every reason to telieve to be a good 
and futhful one. 

Limbs om CsAuaca 

Biinple is my goate. and scars my letterore, 

Tmto yonre exoellenoe for to write 
Myne Inward love, and yit in aventure 
Wol I me put, thoeh 1 ean but lyte ; 

My dere Hiuster—God his soule quyte— 

And fader, Chaucer, fayne wold have me taught. 

But 1 was dulle, and lemed lyte or naught. 

Alisa I my worthy msJster honorable. 

This londes verray tresour and riohease, 

Dethe by thy dethe hath harms irreperaUe 
Unto ua done: hir vcnoeable duresse 
Dispoiled hath tiiia londe of the swe tne ase 
Of retnoryk. for unto Tullius 
Was never man so like amongea ns. 

* e • a s 

She might ban taryed hir vengeance a whyls, 
sum man hude egal to the be j 
May, let be that; she wel knew that this yls 
May never man forth biinge like to the. 

And hir office nedya do must she ; 

Ood bad hir aoo, I truste as for the beate, 

O maystir, maystir, Qod tby soule reste. 


More important than Occleve is Jobs Ltdoats 
(r. 1370-1451), a scholar, and monk at the Bene¬ 
dictine Monastery of Bury St. Edmunds, in Bufiolk. 
His foaming overweighted his muse, and the naive 
admission of Occleve, “ But 1 was dulle,” might 
well have been uttered by Lydgate also. He 
imitated with more labour than skill, Cliaucer’s 
favourite metres, and his treatment of romantio 
themes, but he floundered about disaatroudly in 
hiB cadences, admitting ruefully, “ 1 took none 
head neither of sliort nor long.' Perhaps lus most 
interestmg piece of work is his London Laekpenny, 
an agreeable and lively set of verses describing the 
woes of a poor man in Westminster Hall and about 
the London Streets, where he sees much to attract 
him, but can avail himself of no aUareniBata at 
purchases for lack of funda 

London Lvcfkjit 
(About 1460} 

To London once, my stepps I bent. 

Where troutb in no wyse should be fsynt i 
To Westmynnter ward 1 forthwith want. 

To a man of law to make cximplaynt. 

I sayd, ” For Mary's love, that holy saynt I 
Pity the poors that would proceede ” ; 

But for lock of inony 1 cold not spede. 

And as I thrust the press amonge. 

By froward cbaunce my hood was gone * 

Yet for aU that I stayd not longe, 

Tyll to the Kyngs bench I was come. 

Before the judge 1 kneled anon. 

And prayd hym for God’s sake to take heeds 
But for lack of mony I myght not spedu. 

Beneath them sat clarkes a great rout. 

Which fast dyd wryte by ono assent; 

There stoode up one and cryed about, 

Rychard. Robert, and John of Kent; 

1 wyst not wele what thus man ment; 

He eryed so thycke there indode ; 

But he tliat lockt mony myght not apede. 

Unto the common place I yode thoo. 

Where sat one with a sylken hoode * 

1 dyd hym reverence, for I ought to do so. 

And told my caae as well as 1 cold. 

How my goods were defrauded me by folsehooa 
1 gat not a mum of his mouth for niy meed. 

Am for lack of mony I myght not apede. 

Unto the Rolls I gat me from thence, 

BMote the clarkes of the chaoneerye. 

Where many I found eornyng of penes. 

But none at all once regarded mee ; 

I gave them my playnt uppon my knse | 


7S 
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Thqjr lyksd it w«Q whm they bed it reeJo, 

Bat ladcsmg mony I oold not be eped. 

In Weetmynster hall I found out one, 

WUeh went in a long gown of raye; 

I ennwlted and knelM before hym aoon: 

For Utym love, of help 1 hym praye. 

“ I wat not what thou meaneat,'* gan he aay; 

To get me thenoe he dyd nne bode. 

For lack of mony I cold not spede. 

Witidn this hall, neithero ryohe nor yett poor, 

Wold do for me ought, although 1 sfiold dye; 

Which seeing, 1 gat me out of the doore, 

Whwre Flemyngee began on me for to cry, 

** Master, what will >ou oopen or by, 

Fyne fdt halts, or speotaolea to reede T 

Lay down your sylver, and here you may spede. *' 

Then to Weetmynster mte I presently went. 

When the aonn was at liyghe pr>'me ; 

(Mtes to me, they tooke ^ood entente. 

And profered me bread mth ale and wyne, 

Rybbs of tiefe both fat and ful fyne: 

A fayre cloth they gan for to spiMe, 

But wantyng mony I myght not then qiede. 

Then unto London I did me hye. 

Of all the land it beareth the pryse; 

Hot pesoods one began to crye, 

Straberry rype, and oherryes in the ryae i 
One bad me come nere, and by some spyoe, 

Feper and sayfome, they gan me bede; 

But for lacke of mony I myght not spede. 

'Hien to tile Chepe 1 began me drawne, 

Wbrne mutch people 1 sawe for to &tande ; 

One ollred me velvet, sylke, and ianme. 

And other he taketh me by the hande, 

** Here is Porys thred, tlio fynest in the lande,** 

I never was to such thyngs indede. 

And wantyng mony I myght not spede. 

Then went I forth by London stone. 

Throughout all Canwyke streete ; 

Drapers much cloth me ofTcrod anone: 

Then comes me one, oryde hot shepn> feete. 

One cryde makerell. ryshes grene, another gan greete, 
One bad me by a hood to cover my head ; 

Bot for want of mony I myght not be sped. 

Then 1 hyed me into Ehtchepe; 

One eryes rybs of befe, and many a pye; 

Pewter potts they clattered on a heaps, 

There was harpe, pype. and mynstrelsye ■ 

**Yea by cook I'* “nay by cock I” some began orye. 
Some songe of Jenken and Julyan for there mede 
But for lack of mony I myght not spede. 

Then into Comhyll anon 1 yode, 

Where was much stolen gero amonm; 

I saw where honge myne owns hoooe. 

That I hod lost amonge the throngs; 

To by my own hood 1 thought it wrongs, 

1 knew it well os I dyd my erode; 

But for lack of mony I cold not spede. 

^is Taverner took me by the sieve i 

** Sir,” sayth he, '* wyll j'ou our own wyne assay T ” 

1 answered, that can not mutch me grove, 

A peny can do no mors than it may; 

I aranke a psmt, and for it dyd My t 
Yet sore a hung^ from thenoe I yode. 

And wantyng my mony 1 cold not spede. 

Hien hyed I me to Belynsgate ; 

And one cryed “ hoo, go we hence I ” 

Iprayd a barge man for God’s ^ce. 

That he wold npare me my expenoe. 

*’ Thou scapet not here,” quod he, “ under ij pence, 

I lyst not yet bestow mv almes dode ” i 
Thus lacking mbny 1 cold not spede. 

Than I oonvayed me into Kent; 

For of the law wedd I meddle no more, 

Bacoase no man to me tooke entent. 


1 dyght mo do os 1 dyd before. 

Now Jesus that in Dethlem was bore, 

Save London, and send trew lay wars there made, 

For who so wonts mony with them shall not spsde.^ 

Possibly, no unfair description of Lydgate would 
be to call him au aocomplished scholar with a fair 
knack of verso-making, and a flueni^ that oonsider 
ably outruns the knack. 

Stephen Hawes (d. 1623 T), was a man of cul¬ 
ture with a taste for travel, and a remarkable 
memory. He wrote loyal verse to congratulate 
Henry VII on bis accession. He had a gift for 
phrsM which lighten up his prolix muse from tiine 
to time, for instance these linos : 

** Be the day weary, or be the day long. 

At length it draweth to Evensong." 

And an aptitude for allegory, less happy in plea¬ 
sure-conferring qiuditica. Tlio French aspects of 
Chaucer’s gemus attracted him chiefly, and he 
follows the author of the BotnautU of fAe Roae rather 
than that of the Caatetbwy Tatea. 

Occleve, Lydgate, Hawes, affect one all in the 
same way. Their work hae literary merit of a fitful 
kind, but it is sadly lacking in spontaneity, original 
impulse, and sincerity. 

A decided improvement is seen in the work of 
that vigorous personality, John Skelton (c. 1480— 
1620), a Norfolk cleric, and a remarkable schedar, 
at one tune tutor to Henry Vlll. There is no 
advance in beauty of workmanship. In fact, Skel¬ 
ton neglects beauty quite openly, striving for 
soma fr^ metrical form of expression to suit his 
subject matter. 

But at any rate we are outgrowing tlie imitative 
period, for Skelton is an onginal force, albeit a 
rough and undisciplined one. Bcgmning as moat 
young poets do in the convention^ and imitative 
vein, he soon broke away, and his later work, de¬ 
spite all its imcouthneas, has an individual flavour. 
Threshing to meet with after the tameness of his 
prodeceBsors. He is a moralist, with a message for 
his generation, that he determined to make as 
effective as possible: 

** For tho* my rime be ragged. 

Tattered and jagged, 

Rudely rain-beaten, 

Busty and moth-eatm i 

e e < • 

It hath in it some pith." 

CharaeUriatica. —^He attacked abuses of the day, 
both in the Church and Court, with an uncom¬ 
promising rigour worthy of John Knox. When 
Wolsoy was at the height of his power, Skelton did 
not hesitate to criticise him seve^y, as in bis satire 
Why Coma ytnalto Court T 

His most popular woi^ was the quaint Boke of 
Philip Sparrow, celebrating the death of the pet 
bird of Mistress Joan Scrope; bis most outspoken 
was the Hogarthian sketch The Tunning (brewing) 
of Elynor Rummynge —recounting the brewing and 
subsequent ritual of a certain brooch of ole by a 
rural alewife and h» friends. He had a liking for 
brief, jerky metres : e.g. 

" Mistress Gertrude with womanhood endoad." 

* John Lydgate, JIfifior Poama 
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Signifloanee and Influence of hue work .—Skelton 
WBfl a pioneer inawnuoh as be broke op old 
oonventione of verse, suggeetii^ new forms, and 
infusing life and vigour in English poetry at a time 
when it was needed. AH great poetry is marked 
by beauty and vitality, and no genuine poetry can 
dispense with one or other ^ these elements. 
Beauty and grace, Skelton assuredly had not. But 
be had something of Butler’s gift of grotesquerie, 
something also of his genius for doggerel, and his 
work therefore is not without a benefioent influence 
on the poetry of his age. 

CoLYs Choxnas 

I Colyn CHout 
As I go about 
And wandryng as I walks 
1 hears the people talke ; 

Men say for eyluor and (^do 
Miters are bought and sold : 

There shall no clergy appose 
A m} ter nor a crosse 
But a full purse. 

A straw for Goddes onrae! 

What are they the worse T 
For a Eunoniake, 

Is but a herinoniake. 

And no more ye make 
Of mony men say 
But'a childes play. 

Over thin, the forsayd lays 
Report how the pope mays 
A holy anker ccdl 
Out of the stony wall, 

And bym a bysshopp make 
If he on him dare take 
To kepe so hard a rule. 

To ryde vpon a mole 
Wyth golde all betrapped. 

In purple and paulo belapped. 

Some hatted and some capped, 

Ryehely be wrapped. 

Qod wot to theyr great paynesy 
In rochettes of fine raynos , t 
Whyte as morowes * mylke 
Their taberties of fine nlke. 

Their stirope of raixt golde hegared 
Tliere may no cost be spared. 

Their moyles ■ golde doth eate, 

Theyr neighbours dye for meat. 

What care they though GiQ sweoti 
Or Jacks of the Noke t 
The pore people they yoke 
With Bommons arid citacions 
And excommunications 
About churches imd market; 

The bysshop on his carpet 
At home full soft doth syt. 

This is a feareful fyt. 

To heare the people iangle I 
How warely they wran^. 

Alas why do ye not hanifle. 

And them all mangle T 
FnD falsly on you tliey lye 
And shamefully you aaoiy. 

And say as untrmy. 

As the butterfly 
A man might say fn mooke 
Wue * the wethoroocke 
Of the steple of Foules, 

And thus they hurt thmr soulos 
Jn selaunderyng you for truth, 

Alas it is great rathe I 

t T.irMwi made in Bennesu * Morning, 

* Miflaa. * Beware, 


OLOUT£ 1ft 

Some say ye sit in trones 
Like prynoes aqwtlonif. 

And sh^ne your rotten bones 
With pearles and precious stones. 

But now the commons grones 
And the people mones 
For preestes and for tones 
Lent and neuer payde. 

But £rom day to day delaid. 

The commune welth deoayed. 

Men say ye are tunge tayde. 

And thorof speake nothing 
But diasiihuliug and glosin^ 

Wherforo men be supposing 
That ye geus shrewd 1 oounsel 
Against the commune wel. 

By poUyng * and pillage 
In atios and villasm. 

By taxyng and toiu^. 

Ye have monks to have the culerage 
For coueryng of an old cottage. 

That committed is a collage. 

In the charter of dottage. 

Tenure par aervtce de eottage. 

And not par servtcr de toeage, 

After old aegnyours 

And the learning of Litleton teDOuat 

Ye haue so ouerthwarted 

That good lawes are subuerted. 

And good reason peruerted. 

8COTTISH LITERATURE IN THE 14TH 
AND 15TH CENTURIES 

Despite its quasi-barbarism and internal troubles 
in till' fourteenth century, Scotland had at any 
rate accomplished one great thing. She had won, 
hardly and desperately, her independence, and this 
fact had served as trumpet call to the imaginative 
minds of the age. John Babbouh leads ^e way 
with his patriotic poem —Bruce (c. 1376), a poem 
recalling, in its noble apostrophe to Freedom, the 
famous lines of Shelley in the Masque of Anarchy. 
The rough material of poetry is there, aU that is 
needed is something of the fine culture tiiat had 
already made its way into England, to fashion 
and grace it. 

About this time Jambs I (1394-1437) returned 
from his years of captivity in England, a cul¬ 
tured and accomplish^ prince, and the influence 
he exorcised on national verse was just what was 
needed. His own poem. The King's Quair, is one 
of no small beauty and power. Imitative, it is true, 
of Chaucer and of French Romance, but animated 
by genuino ime^ination and feeling, it is a work of 
the heart and not of the head. He writes witii 
power because he loved Lady Jane Beaufort, not 
because he fancied himself a versifier of Chauoar's 
school 

Robrbt Hsnbtson (1430 T-1606 T), the " school¬ 
master in Dunfermline," though like his royal pre¬ 
decessor a faithful admirer of Chaucer, shows teal 
first.hand observation of nature and an insight bom 
of no mere literary accomplishment into the ample 
and ordinary aspects of lowly life. There is a quaint 
charm about his description of why ho added to 
Chaucer's story of TroUiia and Creaaida. One 
winter's night, he tells us, he sat by the fire reading 
Troises, and comforting himself with some hot 
drink. But neither fire nor drink could reoondls 
1 Evfl. * Plundering, 
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him to the leniency of Chaucer, and ao he adde hia 
mite to the poem with a dismal account of Creaaida’a 
death—thus appeasing hia aenae of justice. 

He ia at hia beat^ however, when dealing with 
ruatic aoenaa, whether it be to recount the eternal 
(poetic) squabbles of shepherd and ahepherdees, or 
to deal in popular allegorical vein with the town 
mouse and the country mouse. Perhaps there is 
more human nature than mouse nature about 
Henryaon’s rodents, but in their way they can 
hold their own with the “ wee, deckit ... tim’roua 
beostie ” of the poet's great successor. 

Bobkmk aho Haxtve 

Robene Mt on mde green hill, 

Keepand a flock of fe: 

Merry Makyna said him till, 

** Robene, thou rue on me; 

I half thee luvit loud Mid still, 

Thir yearis two or three ; 

Hy dole in dem bot gif thou diD, 

Doubtless but dreid 1 die." 

Robene anawerit, “ Be the rude, 

Naething of lufe I knaw, 

Bot keopis my slieep under yon wud, 

Lo where they raik on raw ; 

What was merrit thee in thy mude, 

Makyne, to me thou shaw ; 

Or what is lufe, or to he lo’ed T 
Fun wald I leir that law." 

“ At luvia loir gif thou will leir, 

Tak there ane a b r : 

Be keynd, oourteouH, and fdr of fefr. 

Wise, hardy, and free ; 

Bo that no danger do thee deir; 

What dule in dem thou dree ; 

Press thee srith pain at all power. 

Be patient and pnvie.” 

Robene onewerit her again, 

** 1 wait nooht what ih lufe; 

Bot I half mars'el in certain 
What makis thee this wanrufe; 

The sreddir is fair, and I tun fdn , 

Hy sheep goia hale al.ufe ; 

An we waM play us in this plain, 

Thqr wald us baith reprafe." 

** Robene, tak tent unto my talei 
And work all ae I rede. 

And thou nail haif my hairt all hafll. 

Eke and ray imudenheid. 

Ben Ood sendis bute for bale. 

And for murning remead. 

In dem with tliM bot pif I deal, 

Donbtlees I am bot deid." 

** Makyne, to>momo this iUca tide. 

An ye will meet me hero, 

Feraventure my sheep may gang besida 
Whill we haif liggit full near ; 

Bot maugre haif I, an 1 bide 
Fra they begin to steir; 

What on hairt I will nooht hide 
Makyne, than mak gude cheer." 

* Robene, thou reivis me roif and rest j 
I hufe bot thee alone," 

Makyne, adien, the sun gois west. 

The day ia near hand gone." 

" Robene, in dale I am ao dreet. 

That lufe srin be xny bane." 

" Ga, hifa, Makyne, wherever thou Ualk 
For lemon I lo’e name." 

" Robene, 1 stand in sic a styH • 

1 sioh, and that full asir." 

"Maksme, I haif been this whilej 
At hams Qed gif 1 srare." 


" My honey. Robene, talk ane wfailab 
Oif thou win do na mair." 

" Makyne, some other man beguili^ 

For hiuneward I will fan." 

Robene on hia w^yia want, 

Aa licht aa leaf of tree; 

Makyne mumit in her intent. 

And trow’d him never to sea. 

Robene braid attoor the bent i 
Than Makyne oiyit on hie, 

'* Now may thou eing, for I am shant I 
What ailis lufe at me T " 

Makyne went home srithouttin foil. 

Full weary eftir couth weep; 

Than Robene in a fuU fair dais 
Aseemblit all his sheep. 

Be that some pairt Mokynie ail 
Ontthrow hie hairt coud creep; 

He fallowit her fnat there tiU sweil, 

And till her tuk gods keep. 

" Abide, abide, thou loir Makyne, 

A word for ony thing; 

For all mjp lufe it aw bo thine, 

Withouttm depoirting. 

AU haiU thy heart tiU luuf mine 
*Ik all my coverting ; 

My sheep to-mome whill houris nine 
VnU need of no keeping." 

"‘Robene, thou has hoard eung and eay. 

In gestis and storeis auld, 

TIio man that will nocht when he may 
Ball half nocht when he wald. 

I pray to Jesu every day 
Mot ckn their cares cauld. 

That first presscwi with thee to play. 

Bo firth, forest, or fauld " 

** Makyne, the nicht is soft and dry. 

The weddir is warm and fair. 

And (he green wud ncht near us by 
To walk attour all wliere ; 

There may na janglour us espy. 

That IS to lufe contrair ; 

Therein, Makyne, baith ye and I 
Unseen we may repair." 

" Robene. that warld is all away 
And quite brooht till ane end. 

And never again thereto, parfay. 

Boll it bo aa thou wend ; 

For of my pain thou mada it play. 

And all m vain I apend ; 

As thou has done, sa sail I aay, 

Hume on, I think to mend." 

** Maykne, the hope of all my heal. 

My hairt on thee is set. 

And evermair to thee be leal. 

While I may lif but let; 

Never to fail, aa othoris feiO, 

What grace that ever I get." 

" Robene, with thee I will nocht deal} 

Adieu, for thus we met." 

Makyne went hame blyth oneudh, 

Attour the holtia hair; 

Robene murnit, and Makyne lench; 

Bcho song, he debit aoir ; 

And BO left him, baith wo and wmoh. 

In dolour and in care, 

Keepand hia herd under a beach, 

Amongia the holtu hair. 

After Henryson, comes Wnxnc DmrBAR (1465 ?- 
1630), a po^ of striking if undiaoiplined power, 
and one of the great names in Scottish Literature. 
He ia the Buns of the fifteenth century, vrith some¬ 
thing of that poet’s passion for bmuty, native 
humour, and force of ^ireesion. He was not unlike 
Bums* moreover, m eharaoter; sensual and head- 
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strong, with a lively and bitter aj^teoi^m of tiie 
paltrineae of life of the eeiuea. 

He started as a Fiancuoao friar, but this did not 
harmonise with his pleasure-loving nature, and 
being with aU his famOy a man sincere and straight¬ 
forward, be left the Order, and became one of the 
Boottiah Court. 

XiOimoN 

London, thon art of townss A>fwr4e, 

Bovaieign of caties, seemliest in sight, 

Of high renoon, riohw and royaltie ; 

Of mrdis, barona, and many goodly knight; 

Of most delectable lusty lodiee bnght; 

Of famous prelstis, in hahitis clnioal; 

Of merchantis full of substance and might 
London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 

Gladdeth anon thou lusty Troynovant, 

Citie that some time cleped was New Troy, 

In aU the earth, imporial as thou stant. 

Frincees of townes, of pleasure and of joy 
A richer resteth under no Christian roy ; 

For manly power, with craftis natural, 

Fourmoth none fairer sith the flood of Ni^ : 

London, thou art tlia flour of Cities all. 

Gem of all joy, jasper of jocunditie. 

Most mighty carbuncle of vertue and valour ; 

Strong Troy in vigour and in stronuiUe ; 

Of royal cities rose and grroflour ; 

Empress of townes, exalt in honour ; 

In beautie bearing the crown im|N;na]; 

Sweet paradise procelling in pkiasuic . 

London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 

Above adl rivers thy Kiver hath renoun. 

Whoso benall 8trf«amm. pleasant and prcclare. 

Under thy lusty woiiis runuotli down, 

Wliere many a swan doth swim with unigis fair ; 
Whero many a barge doth cuul. and row with aor. 
Where many a ship doth ri'sl with toji-royal 
O I town of towne<i, patron and not compare: 
London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 

Upon thy lusty Bng of pillars white 
Been merchaiitis full royal to behold ; 

Upon thy etreetis goeth many a hceinlj knight 
All clad in velvet gownes and ehains of gold. 

By Julius Cirsar thv Tour founded of old 
May be the house of Mars victorial. 

Whoso artillery with tongue may not ho told : 
London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 

Strong be thy wallis that aliout tliee standis ; 

Wise be the people tliat within thee dwcUis ; 

IVesh is thy nver with Ins lusty srandis, 

Blith be thy churrhes, well-bouiiing lie thy bellw ; 
Rich be thy merviiaiitis in substiuice that oxcellw ; 
Fair be their wives, right lovesoine, white, and small; 

Clear be thy virgins. Iiiily under killis ; 

London, thou art the flour ot Cities all. 

Thy famous Mayor, by princely governance. 

With sword of justice, tliee ruIctU prudently. 

Mo lord of Paris, Venice, or Florence 
In digniUe or honour goeth to him nigh. 

He is exemplar, lodd-star, and giiye; 

Frineipd patron and rose original. 

Above m 1 Mavors os muistcr most worthy: 

London, thou art tbo flour of Cities all. 

Dunbar’s work is varied and voluminous, and 
exhibits him os an amorist, a moralist, and a aatirist. 
Mention has been made of Bums, but it is not as a 
love poet or as a moralist that ho suggests the 
analogy. It is rather in his rough and vigorous 
humour that we find the kinship. Dunbar’s love 
poetry is undistinguished; he writes here as a 
courtier, and relies contentedly on most of the 


literary conventions of the time; vot ace bis morel 
or religious efforts anything but experiments in Um 
orthodox Chauoetean SchooL When we examine 
his satirioal verse, we realise a breadth, a vigour, 
and a vitality that clearly show the real bent of bis 
genius. In qiirited attadc on the law courts— 
Tidingt from the Seenoru; in his anathemas on the 
dirty condition of the city in the Satire an Edin¬ 
burgh ; in his boisterous ndirule of the thirsty slewife 
in the Ballad of Kynd Kittok, we realise a genuine 
force, a Rabelaisean relish for the grotesque, that 
is something new in our htwature. This gift it was 
that made him seek out fresh prosodic forms, and 
do for Scottish much what Skelton did for English 
verse. He has indeed been called "the Scottish 
Skelton," and of the two he is perhaps the greater 
power. Ho is a typical transitionid writer, mediBsval 
in many ways, yet helping to break op the old 
medieval methods, and to pour fresh life into 
English poetry. There is no breadth of the Be- 
noscence in his work; only by his restlessness and 
expenmentalisiiig does be show that a new era is 
about to dawn. 

Of his contemporary, Gavin Dououab, it is less 
easy to speak. By some ho has been claimed as a 
child of the New Age, while others regard him as 
essentially belonging to the Chauccrean school, and 
medueval in his outlook. Douglas was well bom, 
and rose to jireferment in the Church. Letters for 
him was but an episode in a busy life. First and 
foremost he was a political ehurchman, his literary 
work being done while he was a young man. Of 
this, the Palace, of Honour and the translation of the 
.Eneul of Virgil toko the chief place. 

In the Palace of Honour wo are in the familiar 
realm of medueval allegory. Wo start with the 
usual dream in May time, and find ourselves in a 
iiiived cumiiany of Old Testament worthies and 
Pagan deities. There is more moralising than art, 
and it IS dirc’cily inspired by Chauetr's work. His 
iiiteri'sb in the Latin wriU'rs, Virgil and Ovid, sug¬ 
gest for tho moment the inspiration of the new 
learning ; but thero is no trace of humanism in the 
poem. The Roman poets sei vo only as moral tags. 

The translation is a fur more interesting piece of 
work ; it is not epoch-making, it has little merit as 
a reiicl(<ring of a classic into English dress; none 
the less it is tho first translation of a great writer 
into Englisli. and tho philological import of the 
w'riting IS of no slight interest, with its strange 
niinglings of Chauccrean Saxon, ancient alliterative 
verse, iiiid siuppels from alien longues both Moith 
and South. There is a pictorial quality about some 
of tho writing, that family adumbrates the rich 
iinaginati'iii of Spenser. But it is as the last of the 
Modia'vals, not as tho cliild of the New Age, that wo 
must regard Douglas. 

#TIIE DAW OF THE RENASCENCE 

(ihe fifteenth century dawmed upon an England 
that luvd outlived tho energising idealism of the 
twelfth century The vigorous vitality of that era 
had boen paralysed by tho wasteful futilities of tho 
Hundred Years* War with France, and divided 
oounsels at home. Feudalism that had been a power 
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in Nannaa times iu evolving order and solidarity 
out of anarchy and confusion, survived now only os 
a spent force. No longer did it suit the needs of 
the nation. The plaint of L^ngland, the anathema 
of WydifE, bear witness to tlie general unrest and 
disorganisation. The sterility of English literature 
after Chaucer testifies to the lowered vitality of the 
time. Yot once again is the old saying justified 
that it is darkest before the dawn. There has been 
a stirring of fresh life, a kindling of now desires in 
Italy and Germany. In each country the horizon 
is B^ow with promise—a promise tliat speaks ac¬ 
cording to the personality of each nation. In 
Italy the Renascence thrills through the senses; 
in Germany it speaks through the intellect. Thus 
is it that from the first the awakening assumed in 
Germany a religious character; it merged at once 
into the Reformation. In Italy it was different; 
the old occlesiasticism became paganised. “ The 
Gods descend from Olympus and hve once more 
amongst men.” Pagan influences were needed; 
though the sudden transition from a starved asceti- 
oism to a rich, pulsing life could not be accomplished 
without moral disastora. Perhaps no more sigmfi- 
oant illustration of difference in outlook can be 
given than in the attitude towards nudity. The 
medimval artist at tlie portal of the Cathedral at 
Basle iuMl depicted the dead rising from graves and 
donning hurriedly their garments, so as to appear 
decently clad at the Lost Judgment. After tlie 
Renascence, as Jusserand has reminded us, a naked 
woman was wrought m bronze upon the tomb of a 
Pope. All that was beautiful was, through the eyes 
of the Renascence, also divine. The human body, 
so long despised and ill-treated, come mto its kmg- 
dom and was glorified : 

" Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty.” 

But while Italy was on fire with the new sunrise, 
it was still for England merely a streak of light 
upon the horizon. 

The MediiBval Church, in place of welcoming 
the cleansing changes of a Wyclif, opposed all 
remedies for curing her of her sick condition. Nor 
were our Kings any more farseeing. Henry IV 
helped to stiffen the autocratic power of the Church 
by passing the Act that heretics should be burned 
to death. Henry V persocutod the Lollards with 
relentless vigour. But in vain did they try to prop 
up the tottering edifice of medisaval thought. They 
could hold back for a while the oncoming tide; 
to give fresh life to what was moribund was beyond 
their power; so England stood: 

** Between two wgrlds, one dead. 

The otlier powerless to be bora.” 

Our intellectual centres dwindled into insignifi¬ 
cance, and tho continuous social disturbances 
helped but to emphasize the mental and moral 
degradation of the country. But if the Wars of 
the Roses reacted unfavourably on our literary 
life, they contributed to bring matters swiftly to a 
ciisia, by destroying the power of the great Fend^ 
noblea, and bringing about the inevitable reaction^ 

Meanwhile, Learning suffered badly. ^The 
tragedy of John Tiftor, Elorl of Worcester, 'is a 


case in point. He was a scholar and a traveUeti 
one imbued with the new culture of Italy. Oxford 
was indebted to him for the gift of \^uable manu¬ 
scripts brought from the Continent. As a trans¬ 
lator of the dossicB ho had done a qilendid work. 
But the opportunist politics of the age had engulfed 
him, «id he was executed in 1470. Fuller's tribute 
to him as “ noble and virtuous ” was probably ill- 
deserved i but there was force in the hyperbole, 
that “ the axe did at one blow out off more learning 
than was in tho heads of all tho surviving nobihty.’' 

Meanwhile an agency was at work, more potent 
even than the zeal of reformers, to turn the scale 
in favour of the New Learning. 

A Kentish man, William Caxtoh (c. 1422-fil) 
after serving his apprenticeship to a City 
morcer, crossed to Flanders, and in the intervals 
between business duties, dimmed liis eyesight by 
much writing. Later, he became copyist in the ser¬ 
vice of Margaret of Burgundy, the sistor of Edward 
IV, and while groaning over the mechanical labour, 
ho come across a now art introduced into Bruges by 
Colard Mansion a clever caligraphcr (about 1473).* 

Possibly, Caxton had learned the new art at 
Cologne a year or so previously, but whether this 
was tJie cose or not, he gave Mansion financial 
assistance. Wlicn he returned to his native 
country he carried with him his precious Printmg 
Press (1476). and nstabhslied himself in tho Al¬ 
monry at Westminster, where ho advertised bis 
work thus: “ If it please any man, spiritual or 

temporal, to buy any pyea of two or three com¬ 
memorations of Salisbury nil empryntod after the 
form of the present lei ter, let him come to West¬ 
minster, and he shall have them chepe.” Caxton 
was a man of business as well as a roan of letters. 
Probably tho things which brought him most 
money at first were the service books and sermons 
which he sold to the preachers. There we see the 
shrewd man of affairs. In his publication of Lyd¬ 
gate and Gower, of Malory, and of that ” worsl.yp- 
ful man, Geoffrey Chaucer,” wo recognise the man of 
letters. He had a pretty taste for hteratuie, and as 
early as 1468-69 translated into English a favourite 
mediaeval romance, Le Rerueil des TIteloirta de» 
Troyf. Long before becoming a printer he had 
been a translator, and translation occupies him still. 
According to his own account, he translated twenty- 
one books, and printed in fourteen years nearly 
eighty separate volumes, soino of which passed 
through several editions. 

Edward IV and Richard III both favoured him : 
to Richard, Caxton dedicated his Order of Chivalry. 

The Earl of Arundel allowed him “ a yearly fee of 
a buck in summer and a doe in winter,” for trans¬ 
lating The Golden Legrind. 

T/m Golden Legend, printed about 1493, is 
Caxton's most important translation. 

The Renascence had come witli Caxton, and tbe 
great nobles of the day no loss than the monarcks 
were stung with the desire of knowled^. 

Thus the Renascence movement in London 

1 It is noasihle that both Caxton and Manrion wars 
fellow-stuaanta in the art of printing at Cologne. Evi¬ 
dence points to Cologne as tbe place of Caxton's eariiaat 
printing operations. 
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THE DAWN OP THE RENASCENCE 


beg^ with the publioation of Engliah maater- 
pieoea« awakening in the minde of the people a 
senae of their national life. Then, with the arrival 
of the Todora, the dawn broaden^ into the «ui- 
riae. . 

The invention of the Printing Pteaa, coupled 
with the diaoovery aome time before, of a way of 
tranaforming linen raga into paper, made the 
moldplioation and oiieulaUon of bewka a very 
different matter from what it had been in the 
Middle Agea. 

Thua ^e Renaaoence, in place of becoming a 
acholar’a monopoly, was rendered a far-reaching 
p<^ular movement. 

(1) Abt aiTD Leitzbs 

Caxton deemed the Middle Agea more intereat¬ 
ing than Claasioal antiquity. Indeed, all that waa 
vital and inapinng in medisvaliam he found aummed 
up in Sir Thomaa Malory’a MorU d'Arthur. Thia 
ia hia greateat undertaking. It ia a book of noble 
proportion, written in fine flowing Engliah, with 
that aimple austerity characteristic of the Saxon 
geniua. 

Who ia thia unknown wnter suddenly made 
famous by Caxton T 

Of Sir Thomas MaZiOby very little is definitely 
known. He may have belonged to a W orcestershire 
family of that name who fought with both Lan¬ 
caster and York in the Wan of the Roses, one 
member of which was named Thomas, and a memlicr 
of parliament in 1444-5 ; several fcunilies in York¬ 
shire and also in the Midlands aspire to have him 
for an ancestor, but no trace of a Tliomcui can be 
found who lived about that time. Professor 
Kitteridge in ‘ Who vxu Str Thomat Malory t" 
traces h^ to a certain Sir Thomas Maloiy of New- 
bold Bevell in Warwickshire, who succeeded to the 
family estates about 1434. John Bale (1495-1563) 
the historian, in hia Account of the Lives of Eminent 
Writers of Great BrUam, says he was a Welshman. 
The one thing certain is, that he wrote the Morte 
d’ Arthur, which comprises twenty-one books com¬ 
piled from a variety of sources. According to Bale, 
the first four books are founded on Robert de 
Borron’s Romartce of Mrrlin , Book V from jiforte 
d‘Arthur manuscript in Lincoln Cathedral Library ; 
Book VI from the French Romance of Lancelot; 
Book VII is not identified ; Books VIII-X from 
the Romance of Tristan by Luce de Goso; Books 
XI-XXI are mainly from Lancelot, with interpola¬ 
tions. 

Of the first folio edition printed by Cuton in 
1485 only one perfect copy is in existence; of two 
subsequent editions, 1405 and 1529, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, one copy of the latter is in the 
British Museum. 

Malory singe the praiw of love, not with the gay 
abandon of &e Frmch troubadour, but with that 
aeriousneea of passion typical of the North. 

While she loved, he says of Guenevere, she was 
a true lover, and therefore she had a good end. 
It is a pity if love be spent upon one who happens 
to be inaccessible. StW, love, whether of mud or 
wife, is good, inasmuch as all love ia good. AH 


Malory pleads for is that Love first be given to 
God, and then that the lover keep faithfvd to his 
love. 

Tbb Dkavb or Launcelot 

*'Oh ye mighty and pompous lords, winning tn tbs 
glory transitory of this unstsJble life, as in reigning over 
great realms and mighty gr^ countries, fortified with 
strong csstlee and towers, edified with many a rich city : 
Ye olrto, ye fierce and mighty knights, so valiant in 
adventurous deeds of arms, bohnld, Ijchoki, see how thia 
mighty conqueror King Arthur, wliom m his human 
life (ul the world doubted, yea also the noble Qneen 
Gumever, which sometime sat in her chair adorned 
with gold, pearls, and precious stones, now lie full low 
in obtRure toss or pit covered with clods of earth and 
olay. Briiold also this mighty champion. Sir Launcelot, 
peerleas of all knighthood, see now how he lieth grovelling 
upon the cold mould, now being so feeble and faint, 
that sometime was so terrible, how and in wliat manner 
ought yo to be so desirous of worldly honour so danger* 
ous. Therefore me thinketh this present book ia nght 
necessary often to be read, for in all ye find the most 
gracious, knightly, and virtuous war of the most noble 
knights of the world, ahetuby they got praising con. 
tinuidly. Also me seemelh by the oft reading thereof, 
ye shu greatly desire to aceustom yourself in the 
following of those gracious knightly deeds, that is to 
say, to dread God and to love righteousness, faithfully 
and courageously to servo your sovereign l*nnce. And 
the more that God hatli given you the tnuniphal honour, 
the meeker yo ought to be, ever feoniig the uiistableness 
of this deceitful world, and so I pass over and turn again 
nnto iny matter. 

Bo within six weeks after Sir Launcelot fell ack, and 
lay in his bed ; and tlien ho sent for the bishop that 
there was hermit, and ail his true fellows. Then Sir 
tAuncelot said with dreary steven: “ Sir Bishop, 1 

pray you that ye will give mo all nw rights that be- 
fongeth unto a Christian irian.*' " It aliall not need 
you,” said the hermit and nil ins fellows, ” it is but a 
heaviness of the blood, ve eiioll be well amended by the 
grace of God to-nion uw '* 

“ My fair lords,” said Sir Launcelot, “ wit ye well, 
my careful body will into the earth, I have warning 
more than I will now say, therefore I pray you pve me 
my rights.” 6o when ho was houseled and enoaled 
and all that a Christian man ouglit to have, he 
prayed the bishop tliat his fellows might bear his body 
unto Joyous Gsid. Some men say Anwick snd some 
men's say is Bamborow. 

“ Howlieil,’’ eoid Sir Launcelot, *' me reponteth sore 
but I made mine avow sometime, that in Joyous Gard 
I would be buried, and because of breaking of my vow I 
pray you all lead mo thither.” Then there was weeping 
and wringing of hands among all his fellows. So at 
the season of tho night, they went all to their beds, 
for they all lay in one ehamlior; so after midnight 
against day, tlie bishop that was hermit, as he lay in 
his bed asleep he fell on a great laughter; and there¬ 
with the fellowship awoke, and came unto the biriiop 
and asked him what he ailed. “ Ah Jesus, mercy,” 
said the bishop, ” why did ye awake me. 1 waa never 
in all my life so merry and so well at eoso.” ”Why, 
wherefore T ” said Sir Bora. 

“Truly.” said the bishop, “here was Sir Launcelot 
with me, with more angels than ever I saw men upon 
one day; and I saw the angels heave Sir Launcelot 
towards heaven, and the gates of heaven opened against 
him.” “ It IB but dretchiiig of swevens,” said Sir Bors, 
“for I doubt not Sir Launcelot ailoth nothing but 
good.” “ It may well be," said the bishop. “ go ye to 
his bed, and then shall ye prove the sooth.” 

So when Sir Bors and his fellows came to his bed 
they found him stark dead, and he lay as he hod smiled, 
anil the sweetest savour about him that ever they 
smelled. Then nss there weeping and wringing of 
hands, and the greatest dole they made that ever made 
men. And on the morrow the Inshop sung his moss 
of Requiem , and after the bi«hop and all those nine 
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knighta pat Sir lannodot in th« same hora» bier that 
Queen Qaenever was laid in before that ehe wae buned. 

And BO the bishop and they altogether went with the 
corpse of Sir Jjaiinoelot daily, till they came unto Joyous 
Gord, and ever they had an hundred torches bunung 
about him. 

And BO within fifteen days they came to Joyous Gard. 
And there th^ laid his corpse m tlie body of die choir, 
and sung and read many peters and praven over him 
and about him; and ever hw visage was uid open and 
"r*'*'*. that all folk might behold him ; for such was the 
custom in those days that all men of worship should ao 
lie with open visage till that th^ were buri^*' 

Cazton’a personality is an interesting one: it 
may bo seen in his various prcfncea. These reflect 
a kindly and siiiiple nature, with a pleasant ad 
mixture of keen humour to take o9 the flatness. 

TTia style is uncertain, for ho is not clear how tar 
to draw upon foreign tongues. But he has a ready 
instinct for good Saxon prose, and his prose is far 
more readable and attractive than some of the 
prose written about this time. One of his pleas* 
anteat quaUties is the confidential note which he 
strikes—a note, that was later on to be the dis* 
tinctive note of the English Essay At present 
En glish prose is still in the experimental state, 
like, to a lesser extent, the verse. But poetry was 
to have a glorious career, before English prose 
made itself a force with which to bo reckoned. 

Thk SuccBBSOim of Caxton 

For nearly fifty years after the death of Caxton, 
tho book trade in England was directed for tho 
most part by two men, Jon Wynkyn do Worde 
(d. 1534), and Richard Pynson (d. 1530); but the 
admirable start made by Caxton was acarcely main¬ 
tained by his successors. Gaasical learning took 
s very low place, and until 1543 no Greek book 
was printed in England. Religious bteraturo of a 
mediocro kind could be had in abundance, there 
was a steady market for these, and contemporary 
poets like Skelton and Hawes hod the gratification 
of finding some of tlieir work printed. For any 
advance in the development of English literature 
we must look, however, not to the printer but to a 
wealthy nobleman. Lord Berners, who did admir¬ 
able work as a translator. 

John Bourchier, 2nd Lord Bbbxers (1467-1533) 
was educated at Oxford, and inamod Catherine, 
daughter of the Duke of Norfolk. As a youth he 
was intimately acquainted with Henry VIII, with 
whom he travelled to Calais. After filling many 
important positions in the State, he was mode 
Chancellor of tho Exchociuur in 1516, and Deputy 
to Calais in 1520 with a yearly salary of £100 
and £104 “ spyall money.” In straitened circum¬ 
stances through numerous lawsuits in connection 
with hiH estates, he was contmually borrowing 
money of the King who, during Berner’s last illness, 
order^ his goods to be sequestered in the interest 
of his creditors. 

Ills literary work consistod of important trans¬ 
lations from the French and Spanish. In 1523, 
at Henry’s request, he translated Froissart’s 
Chromelra, a second volume in 1525 being printed 
by Richard Pynson; Hvon of Bordeaux from the 
French (1632), printed by Wynkyn de Worde; 
The Caaidl of Love from the Spanish ; the History 


of lAe mooat nMe and valyaunt Knight, Arthour ttf 
LyUU Brytaine ; and in 1634 The Ooidem, Book of 
Marem Aureftbs, i/ranslated from Ouevnra’e El 
Relax do Prtneipea o Marco Aur^eo, which also 
inspired Lyly in his Euphuee. , 

Among leseer literary forces may be mentioned 
Robert Fxbyav (d. 1513), who did useful work as a 
chronicler of London history, despite his tendency 
to accept all the fabulous tales of our nation^ 
origin ^t made by Geoffrey of Monmouth. Ed* 
WARD Hat.t. (d. 1547), IS a man of more scholarly 
attainment. He chronicles the story of the Housea 
of Lancaster and York, smd omnes the story down 
to 1532. He had on eye for characterisation ; and 
some of his work attracted Shakespeare, who makee 
fairly generous use of it in his plays deahiig with 
Plantagenet England. 

Henry VII had done much to encourage the 
New Learning. Mention of him usually recalls the 
memory of a ehrowd, sagacious, and thrifty states* 
man, a man with a genius for practicability and 
cautious common sense. For the rest he does not 
impress himself upon us as a figure of tlie Renas* 
conce. But there were two Henrys; and one 
of them especially marked in earlier years was a 
kindly, art-loving student, somewhat reserved per* 
haps, but with flashos of humour, and an udent^ 
romantic temperament. We may recall the de¬ 
light which Malory’s Legends aflorded him; the 
pleasure it gave him to surround himself with the 
best scholars of tho day; the careful education he 
bestowed upon his children. He lacked the open, 
genial bearing of his successor; yet his tastes were 
a.s fully with tho New Learning as were those of his 
son 

The hopes of cultured England were bright and 
confident when young Henry succeeded bis 
father in 1509. Hiuidmme, alert, artistic, with 
marked scholarly tastes, yet no bookworm, he 
seemed an ideal prince. He hod the Englishman’s 
love of outdoor exen'ise; a winning manner and 
an all-round versatility bkely to endear himself to 
sJl sorts suid conditions of men. 

By his distinguished marriage with Catherine of 
Aragon he had mode a powerful ally in Spain. In 
fact, there was no cloud ou the horizon when he 
came to the throne. Men were willing to put up 
with tho ebullience of vanity that showed its^ 
even thus early, especially os there was some 
reason for it. What did it matter if, like Sir 
Willoughby Fattcme, ho knew that he had “a 
leg,” and was pleased to share that knowledge with 
others T hod he not single-handed met “ that 
serpent ” Luther, and confounded him in a learned 
book that had mot with the approbation of the 
Pope himself T 

Assuredly a man of the Renascence: he writes 
lyrics and composes music, is an expert on various 
instruments himself, and ranges over most sub¬ 
jects in science and philosophy, with an eager in¬ 
terest characteristic of the tune. There is nothing 
of his father’s parsimony about him. Erasmus is 
made heartily welcome and Holbein invited to 
stay, the clever foreigner is welcome at Court. 
England at length is coming into line with Qie 
Southern nations. 
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We are now in a poaition to examine more eloedy 
the spirit of the Renascenoe working in England 
and helping to stir its dull stagnation into fresh 
life. It was during the last few yean of the 
fifteenth century tint the connection of English 
thought with Italian scludarship began. 

WUliam Grocyn, for some time Greek Professor 
at Oxford, spent two 3 rean at Florence, where the 
famous Pditian was Iwturing, and about the same 
time Linaore, a man of great sensibility and re* 
finoment, was solected to help in the teaching of 
Lorenzo di Medici’s children. These two men be¬ 
came saturated with tlie classicism of Florence, and 
on their return home communicated their eager 
enthusiaBm to oihen in England, notably Colct, 
afterwards Doan of St. Paul’s, and to Sir Thomas 
More. “ To be in company of such men as Colct,” 
said Erasmus, who entor^ Oxford in 1498, “ he 
would not refuse to livo even in Scythia,” and he 
likened his talk to the talk of Plato. Grocyn’s 
varied knowledge and Linacro’s fine judgment, 
received also the warm commendation of the 
young scholar, while his tribute to More has be¬ 
come one of the commonplaces of htcrary his¬ 
tory : ” When did Nature over mould a character 
more gentle, endearing, and happy than Thomas 
More’s T ” 

The fire once lit spread apace. Schools and 
oolleges sprang up, dedicated to the cause of 
the latest culture. Richard Fox. Bishop of Dur¬ 
ham, foundixl grammar schools at Grantham and 
Taunton, and brought into bi'ing Corpus Chnsti 
College at Oxford ; while Cambridge, not to be 
behind, responded with the creation of Christ’s 
and St- John’s Colleges through tho influence uf 
Bishop Fisher. In London, St. Paul’s School 
sprang up at the instigation of Colet, where the 
young students were to be taught “ tlio old l.atin 
speech, the very Roman tongue used in the time 
of Tully and Sallust and Vergil and Terence; tho 
Latin adulterate, which blind fools brought into 
the world, being absolutely banished.” William 
Lilly, tho godson of Grooyn, was to bo the first 
headmaster. He was a fnond of More, and well 
approved of by Erasmus as one versed in tho art 
vi cdueat ing youth. 

Among the most remarkable personalities of the 
time IB Sir Thomus Morb ; he was tho son of Sir 
John More, a juslii'o of the King’s Bench, who had 
his FDsidonce in the heart of the City, and it was 
here, in Milk Street, that Thomas was bom in the 
year 1478 .-Vs a child he attended St. Anthony’s 
School in Throodncodle Street, at that time con¬ 
sidered to be a school of high repute. From here 
he followed tho usual custom in those days of 
becoming attached to some great household. 

Thomas More was particul.irly fortunate in his 
patron. Cardinal Morton, tho Archbi'diop of Canter¬ 
bury, who quickly discovered his young retainer's 
promise, remarking: “ Whoever liveth to try it, 
shall see this child here waiting at table prove 
a ninrvelloiM man.” The keen political insight 
showed by ^[ore was greatly duo to the stimulating 
counsel of tiie Cardinal. This interest was con¬ 
tinued after he kdt his patron, for wo find it was 
through his influence that More was sent to Oxford 
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and so came into contact with the Mew Learning 
then being advanced by Grocyn, Linocre, and Colet. 
It was here, also, be met and became the oloseet 
friend of Erasmus, and the three were soon looked 
upon as the most eager disciples of the forward 
movement of the day. 

More's stay at Oirford did not last long, pn his 
return to London he began to study law at Mew 
Inn and Lincoln’s Inn, mid we find him steadily 
working his way iqi to Uie Bar. At this Gme he 
was much in the society of Colot and Lilly. 

At the age of twenty-one More is a Member 6l 
Parliament, and when a proposal is made four 
years later, by King limry VII, for a subsidy for 
the marriage portion of his daughter Maigaret, who 
was to be married to James IV of Bcotlwd, More 
openly opposes the demand of the King. As his 
opposition influenced Parliament to the extent of 
their refusing the subsidy, he had at once to bear 
the wrath of the displeased monarch: ” A lieard- 
Icss boy has disappointed the King’s purpose ! ” 

The result of this fearlessness brought More’s 
father into the trouble, for the incensed king 
caused him to be fined upon a legal pretext, and 
Thomas More found it iKKiessary to leave public 
life. This check to his career was terribly dis 
appointing, and so unsettled More, that he at this 
time contemplated becoming a monk. His dis¬ 
position had always been religious. While he was 
a law student he imposed upon himself various 
forms of self-mortification—fasting, praying, and 
next to his skin he wore a hair shirt. 

Tho influence of his wise teacher, Colet, now 
Dnan of St. Paul's, and of his friend Erasmus pre¬ 
vailed, and before ho was twenty-five he had 
dutennined upon a secular career. 

Erasmus has said of More, “ When did Mature 
ever mould a character more gentle, endearing, 
and happy than Thomas More’s T ” and it is to 
this gentleness and kindly thought for others that 
we must ascribe his curious seloctiun of a wife. He 
marned in 1505, Jane, tho eldest daughter of John 
Colt of New Hall, Essex, although he preferred 
her youngor sister—^liut he did not widi to subject 
the elder sister to the discredit of being psssed over, 
and so ” of a certain pity he framed his fancy ” 
towards the elder daughter. 

This first wife died, and in 1511 More married 
Alice Middleton, a widow. This marriage was one 
of great affection, and Eraomus, his friend, was 
impressed mary years later by his devotion to her. 
” He loveth her as if she were a girl of fifteen.” 

More’s prospects at the beginning of Henry VIII’s 
reign (1509) were exceptional. Wolsey made him 
known to the King and honours came thick and 
fast. First appointed Under Sheriff of London, 
1.510; then became Master of Requests, 1514; 
Troasnror of the Exchequer, 1521; and Chancel 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1525. His duties 
necessitated his making various visita abroad, and 
it was whilst staying in Antwerp that he wrote 
the first draft of his great work on Social Reform— 
Utopia, 

We arrive at the year of W’olsoy’s fall, 1629. Mot 
many days after the Cardinal was disposaeased of 
his office of Lord Chancellor, More, against his wish. 
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bat yiddiog to the importunities of the King, 
stepped into Wolsey’a vacant places 

More was the first layman to oooupy this post. 
His resignation of the Chancellorship took place in 
1532. His disapproval of Henry VIIl’s defiance of 
the Church and of his final brei^ with Borne, left 
no alternative to Horn. 

The King was unwilling to accept harsh measures 
with the statesman, and before the final steps were 
taken, opportumties were given to More to re* 
consider his position. But he was firm. In April 
1634 ho was sent to the Tower for declinii^ the 
oath of adherence which he feared would impugn 
the Supremacy of the Pope, and so make it an Msy 
matter for King Henry to divorce his queen. He 
was beheaded on Tower Hill, 6th July 1635. A 
bravo man of most happy disposition, he met his 
fate with courage, and even on the scaffold his 
sense of humour did not desert him. 

Hit Wtitinga .—^In 1510, Life of Pico of Minuidola, 
from the incomplete History of Richard III (written 
in Latin e. 1513), has been called the first book m 
classical English prose; it is sometimes said to have 
been based on a Latin work by Archbishop Morton, 
not extant. 

Utopia, first printed in 1516 at Louvain; a second 
edition appeared m 1517. It was then revised by 
More and printed in 1618. Also reprinted in Fans 
and Vienna. It did not appear m English, tiU 
translated by Ralph Robinson, after More’s death, 
1551. 

More’s other Latin works include epigrams, a 
translation of some of Lucian’s dialogues, and 
pamphlets against the Lutherans. 

Amongst his English controversial works the 
most important is the Dyaioge against Lutheranism 
and Tyndale, in five hooka 

Whilst in the Tower he wrote Dyaioge of Comfort 
against Tribulation. 

He also wrote much English as well as Latin verse. 

Utopia: or, to give the full title. The Discourses 
o/ Raphael IlyUdo^y, of the Best State of a Common¬ 
wealth. 

This satire on the social and political evils of the 
age was written in Latin in two parts, the second 
about 1515, the first a year later. Though printed 
at Louvain, Basin, Paris, and Vienna, no English 
edition appeared till Robinson’s translation in 1551. 
Gilbort Burnet made a better translation in 1684, 
and Burnet’s is the ono now used. 

Beginning with fact. Sir Thomas More relates how 
he and Cuthbert Tunstol, Master of the Rolls, wore 
sent by Henry VIII —“the unconquered King of 
England and a prince adorned with all the virtues ! ” 
—on a diplomatio mission to Prince Charles of 
Castile, with whom he had “ some difference of no 
small consequence.” A satisfactory termination 
to the mission not being imminent. More takes the 
opportunity of visiting Antwerp, and is entertained 
' by Peter Giles, a man “ whose conversation was so 
pleasant and so innocently cheerful, that his com¬ 
pany in a groat measure lessened any longings to go 
back to my country, and to my wife and children, 
w'lioh an absence of four months had quickened 
very much.” 

Through the kindness of Gil^ More is supposed 


to make the acquaintance (rf Raphael Hytldoday, 
a Portugueoe who had travelled with the famoua 
explorer Amerigo VespuecL On their fourUi jour¬ 
ney Hythloday, impressed with the newly disco* 
vned country, requests to be left behind in order 
to moke inquiries into its social and pditioal 
government. 

Finding that More and his frimd are anxious to 
hear all he can tell them, Hythloday proceeds to 
relate how he and his companions ingratiated them* 
selves into the affections of the people, and how 
“ they came to towns and cities, and common* 
wealths that were both happily and well peopled 
. . . and reckoned up not a few tilings, from which 
patterns might be taken for correcting the errors 
of these nations among whom we Uve.” 

He tells them that while on a visit to England he 
had heard that the dreadful punishment enacted 
against thieves was hanging. “Would it not be 
better,” he says, " that every man might be put 
in a method how to live, and so be preserved from 
the fatal necessity of string and of dying for it 1 
... it you suffer your people to be Ul-cducated, 
and their manners to be corrupted from their in* 
fancy, and then punish them for those crimes to 
which their first education disposed them, what 
else is to be concluded from this but that you first 
make tliicvcs and then punish thorn T ” 

The Utopians “ do not wear themselves out with 
perpetual tod from morning to night ” as is common 
in most countries. “ Dividing the day and night 
into twenty-four hours, they appoint six of theso 
for work, three of which are before dinner and 
three aftar . . . sleep eight hours; the rest of the 
time . . . left to every man’s discretion ; yet they 
arc not to abuso that interv^ in luxury and idle¬ 
ness, but must employ it in some proper exorcise.” 

All are engaged in some useful work, agriculture 
so “tmivers^ly understood among them that no 
person, either man or woman, is ignorant of it; 
they are instructed in it from their childhood.” 
No unnecessary laliour is permitted, and the people 
are allowed “ as much time aa is necessary for the 
improvement of their minds, in which they think 
the happiness of life consists.” 

Their towns all possess a puro water supply and 
good sanitation, the streets are brood and “ galena 
behind oil their houses,” which they cultivate with 
great care; “ there is nothing belonging to the 
whole that is both more useful and more pleasant.” 

In choosing their Prince from among their head 
magistrates, the people take an oath “ before they 
protceed to an election, that they will choose him 
whom they think most fit for the office ” and “ give 
their voices secretly.” 

They “ much more detest the folly of those who, 
when they see a rich man, though they neither owe 
him anything, nor ore in any sort dependent on his 
bounty, yet, merely because he is rich, give him 
little less than divine honours.” 

Virtue is defined os “ living according to Nature 
. . . they think we are made by God for that end; 
and believe that a man then follows the dictates of 
Nature when he pursues or avoids things according 
to the direction of reason.” The first dictate is “ a 
love and reverence for the Divine Majesty ”... 
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the second '* directa us to keep our minds as free 
from passion andas cheerful as we can . . . and use 
our utmost endeavours to help forwwd the happi¬ 
ness of all other persona . . 

A life of pleasure is eithw a real evil or a good 
thing. “ What sort of pleasure is it that men can 
find in throwing dice T ” And what pleasure con 
one find in “ seeing dogs run after a hare, more than 
of seeing one dog run after another T . . . But if 
the pleasure lies m seeing the hare killed and tom 
by the dogs, this ougiit rather to stir pity, that a 
woak, harmless, and fearful hare should be de¬ 
voured by strong, fierce, and cruel dogs." 

Of true pleasures some are mental, some physical. 
“ The pleasures of the mind lie in knowledge, and 
in that delight which the contemplation of truth 
carries with it; ... the joyful reflection on a 
well'Spent life, and the ossur^ hopes of a future 
happiness. ...” Physical pleasures are of two 
kinds, ”that which gives our senses some real 
delight ... by recruiting Nature ” and that 
which affects the senses such as “ the pleasure that 
arises from music.” 

Perfect health is ” the greatest of all bodily 
pleasures. . . . And if any should say that'sick¬ 
ness IS not really piiin, but that it only carries pain 
along with it, they look upon that os a fetch of 
subtlety that does not much alter the matter.” 

” It IS thought a sign of a sluggish and sordid 
mind not to preserve carefully one's natural beauty ; 
but it IS likewise infamous among them to use 
paint ... no beauty recommends a wife so much 
to her husband as the probity of her life and her 
obodienee, for as some few ore caught and held 
only by beauty, so all are attracted by the other 
excellences which charm all the world.” 

The Utopians have few laws, “ it is an un¬ 
reasonable thing to oblige men to obey a body of 
laws that are both of such bulk, and so dark as not 
to be read and understood by everyone of the sub¬ 
jects." Neither have they any lawyers, for “ they 
consider them as a iiort of peoplo whose profession 
it IS to disguise matters and to wrest the laws; and, 
therefore, they think it is much bettor that every 
man should plead his own cause, and trust it to the 
judge ... by this means chey both cut off many 
delays and find out truth more certainly . . . with¬ 
out those artifioes which lawyers are apt to suggest.” 

“ Leagues are useless things, and believe that if 
the common ties of humanity do not knit men 
together, the faith of promises will have no groat 
effect.” 

War is a brutal thing, and there is ” nothing more 
inglorious than the glory gained by war; and 
th^fore, though they accustom themselves daily 
to military exercises and the discipline of war, in 
which not only their men, but their women like¬ 
wise, are train^ up, that, in cases of nocomity, they 
may not be quite useless, yet they may not rashly 
engage in war, unless it be cither to defend them¬ 
selves or their friends from any unjust aggressors 
or, out of good nature or in compassion, assist an op- 
prasaed nation in shaking off the yoke of tyranny.” 

It is oooounted a "just cause of war for a nation 
to hinder others from possessing a part of that soil 
of which they make no use ... since every man 


has, by the law of nature, a right to such a 
waste portion of the earth as is necessary for his 
Bubsistenoe,” 

If war is forced upon them they “ make use of the 
worst sort of men,” which they hire “ with the 
offer of vast rewards to expose themselves to all 
sorts of hazards, out of which the greater part 
never returns to claim their promises, yet they 
make them good most religiously to such os escape. 
This animates them to adventure again . . . for 
the Utopians . . . reckon it a service done to 
nuuikind if they could be a m^ns to deliver the 
world from such a lewd and vicious sort of people, 
that seem to have run together, as to the djrain of 
human nature. . . . Wh^ they draw out troops 
of their own people, they take such ... as freely 
offer themselves, for none are forced to go against 
their wiO^ since, if any man is pressed that wants 
courage, he will not only act faintly, but by his 
oowai^oe dishearten others." 

They protect life and property in the enemy’s 
country, neither do tliey harm any man “ unless he 
is a spy.” 

” When a war is ended they do not oblige their 
friends to re-imburae their expenses; but they 
obtain them of the conquered.” It is not said, 
however, how tliey meet their expenses if they 
suffer reverse. 

“ However, there are many things in the common¬ 
wealth of Utopia that I rather wish, than hope to 
see fulfilled in our government." 

The Siffntficance of the Utopia.—This work has 
been not inaptly called ” the first monument of 
modem Socialism." In its general conception and 
trend it is in direct succession from Plato’s 
Repiibltc, though whereas Plato’s is an ansto- 
orario communism, Mora’s is on a democralic 
basis. It is a People’s State, with an elective 
government even though State controls. This 
insistence on State control; its advocacy of a six 
hours* day; its concern with over-population and 
what we term “ the land question ”; its denuncia¬ 
tion of luxury and idleness; these things it is 
which give the Utopia a special interest to the 
Social r3formor. 

As a purely literary work it is of vtdue as showing 
how the spirit of the New Learning expressed itself 
in the practical idealism of an English scholar; yet 
in the very language solected, it showed how far the 
author was from realising the possibilities of our 
native tongue. It was written to convert the 
student rathor than to impress the populace. It 
was in part a scholar’s dream of what might be; 
in part a reformer’s dream of what should be. 

More's friend Erasmus is a man of equal ability, 
but quite other in temperament and character. 
More’s humour is genial, Erasmus is bitterly sati¬ 
rical. Erasmus’ brilliance is clear-cut and cold, 
More’s is softened with a kindliness of heart. His 
severities as Chancellor, whatever we may think of 
them, were certainly not the expression ^ his real 
nature. The beat part of More is seen in his family 
life at Chelsea, and in the Utopia. His tenderness 
of heart extetids to animals—a trait rare indeed 
in those times. “ God,” says he, ** has given them 
life that they may live. . . . How oon we find 
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more pleanue in seeing a dog run after a hare 
than in aeung a dog run after another dog I ** 

It 18 intereating to note that both More’a Utopia 
and Erasmus’ Chnatxan Primer were written about 
the —me time^ and embody the ideals of the New 
Learning, as appbed to social and political Ufe; 
ideals defined by a modem historian as " the art 
of hving together in civil society and of aecunng the 
oommon weal of the people.” Erasmus had little 
of More’a fine humuiity and delicacy of feeling, but 
intelleotually he is at one with him. He urges the 
importance of the Golden Rule, and suggests that 
kings should refrain from entering into any avoid¬ 
able war. It were best for them to seek the good 
of their people, not a mere section, but the good 
of the whole community. A king’s claun to the 
throne should rest u^on the goodwill of the nation, 
he should tax them as little as possible, and what 
taxation there is should fall upon the wealthy, not 
the poorer classea. 

(ii) Religion 

The first complete version of the Bible in English 
was made by Wyclif in 1382, though Wyclif himself 
was responsible probably only for the Grapels. The 
introduction of printing aignaiised the rapid multi- 
pheation of summaries of various portions of the 
Bible, and in 1525 Tyndale’s translation of tho Now 
Testament was fint issued. To Miles Coverdale, 
however, belongs the privilege of rendering the 
first complete English Bible in 1535, a Bible 
based on the Swiss-German version. Tyndale’a 
translatuta, however, being freely used so far as it 
went. 

WluJULU Tyndale (born e. 1484), a small, thin, 
earnest man of extreme pertinacity, was educated 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and later acted as tutor 
in a Gloucestershire family. He was an ardent 
supporter of Luther, and although he did not lack 
friends in London, fouad.it necessary to go abroad 
to work at his translation of the New Testament 
from Greek into Enghsh. This he completed at 
Hamburg, and the translation was finally printed 
at Worms, three years after Luther’s translation 
of the New Testament into German. He was 
helped in his work by one William Roy, a Minonte 
friar educated at Cainbndge. Tyndale had no 
special affection for his collaborator, about whom 
he remarked drdy : “ As long as he had gotten no 
money, somewhat I could rule him; but as soon 
os he had gotten his money he became like himself 
again. Nevertheless, I suffered aU things till that 
was ended which I could not do alone . . . when 
that was ended I took my leave and bade him 
farewell for our two lives, and as men say, a day 
longer.” The translation, coming as it did from 
one associated so closely with “ the arch heretic ’* 
Luther, was denounced by Cuthbert Tunstal at St. 
Paul’s Cross, and publicly burnt. 

More was aelectkl to do battle against Tyndale. 
He criticised hia text, for its avoidrace of certain 
Cadiolio terms, such as grace, confession, and 
penance. Tyndide defended his exclusion of those 
words, on the ground that a false meaning had be- 
oome attached to them. More frankly admitted. 


however, that the English ought to have the Kfale 
in their own tongue, and diqioaed of the azgumeixb 
that some might oome to hum that way by say¬ 
ing that “ to keep the whole commodity from 
any people because of harm that by their own 
folly and fault may oome to some part, were as 
though on unlicensed surgeon should . . . cut off 
a man’s hecul by the ahouldets to kef^ him from 
toothache.” 

More’a disposition was naturally gentle and 
humane, and his sensibility and insight made him 
quite alive to the defects of his Chiuch. His own 
policy would have been quietly and gradually to 
have reformed from within ; and the crude, violent 
methods of Luther and the uncompromising vigour 
of his friends, jarred not merely on his refined and 
tranquil habit of mind but thoroughly alarmed 
him. It was feu for the safety of his Church that 
forced him into association with the sorry ex- 
jionents of persooution. It is only fair to him to 
remember that toleration was quite alien to the 
spirit of the time. Neither the Reformers nor 
their opponents looked upon it as a desirabto 
quality. Each aide was in fierce earnest; each 
thought the other heading for damnation. To 
More therefore it probably seemed hke the adoption 
for a brief while of a policy he hated in order to 
save England from destruction. 

Whatever may be thought of Tyndole’s substitu¬ 
tion of such words as congregation, elder, know¬ 
ledge, penance, for church, priest, confession, 
penance, the rhythmic grace and verbal charm of 
his version has not been questioned. To it the 
translation of tho Authorised Version owed a great 
debt, Bcareoly realised by many people. 

MniESCovEBDAUs (b. 1488), a Yorkshireman edu¬ 
cated at Cambridge, had become a priest in 1514, 
and had assisted Tyndale in the translation of 
the Pentateuch. Less brilliant os a scholu than 
Tyndale, he had no small measure of his literary 
power, and about the time of Tyndale’a martyrdom, 
his friend and colleague completed his translation 
of the entire Bible. 

Finally, in 1540, a translation more carefully 
revised, containing a prologue by Cranmer, was 
appointed to the use of tho churches. Of the five 
men more or less associated with the translation in 
England—^Tyndale, Coverdale, Rogers, Cromwell, 
and Cranmer—Coverd^o alone survived a violent 
death ; dying quietly aa an old man in 1568, after 
a life of extraordinary mental activity. 

Good translations from the Classics now make 
their appearance, with the smiling approval of such 
men os the erudite and whimucal tutor Roger 
Ascham and Wolsey himsdf. According to an 
intoresting document, ” The Daybook of John Dow,” 
bookseller at Oxford, we learn in what great de¬ 
mand ue the authors of antiquity. Aristotle is 
greatly sought after; Horace, Ovid, and VirgQ 
are all names to conjure with commercial^. 
Virgil especially took the fancy of the earty^ six¬ 
teenth centuiy. 

The custom for the scholar to write prose in 
Latin stUl persists, but there are vigorous eSorta 
on the part of some—Ascham is one of the first— 
to give vitality to our own tongue. ” To pretend,” 
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■aid Mor^ “ that our language » barbarous is not a Sir Thomas, for all that, wrote hia farnoua Utopia 
fentaay . . . and if they would call it barren of in Latin. 

words there is no doubt that it is plenteous enough Ascham, on the other hand, inmsted in lua TrealiBa 

to express our myndea in anye thing whereof one on Shooting, " I have written this »»**■*■» 

man hath use to apeke with another.” Yet, good in the English tongue for iCn glwh man.'* 


EARLIER RENASCENCE AND POETRY 

(140&-C. 1490) 

Wyatt and Surtej to Sidney 

THE EARLIER RENASCENCE AND Tbs Loves’s Amu. 

POETRY And wilt thou leave me thus t 


Thb Poetry of the Rensecenoe has all the freshness 
and vigour of a youthful race: 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive. 

But to be young was very Heaven.” 

At first the poets—scholars and courtiers— 
could do little but stammer with fitful grace. The 
instrument is there, but they cannot as yet pipe 
on it. They are embarrass^ and self-conscioua 
Yet this awkwardness melts away. When wo reach 
Spenser and Sidney, the tentative flutings are over. 
The music is sweet, spontaneous, full-throated. 

During the earlier yoars of the Renascence in 
England we are still in the experimental period. 
The bleakness of the post-Chauceman period is over, 
but from the time of Wyatt and Surrey until we 
reach Sir Philip Sidney, English poetry is interest¬ 
ing more for its promise than for its performance. 

The poetry of the age opens with the publication 
of a volume known as ToUtVa MiaceUany (1667).^ 
This book contained the verse of those ill-fat^ 
courtiers Sir Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey, 
and marks the first English poetry of the Renas¬ 
cence. 

‘Tbouas Wyatt was bom in 1503, entered St. 
John's College, Cambridge^ at the age of twelve, and 
took his degree at fifteen. 

He was at one time, like Chaucer, esquire to the 
King. He travelled to Italy on several occasions, 
and was the first to introduce the sonnet into 
England. His friend Surrey praised his hand¬ 
some appearance where ” force and beauty met.” 
He was an accomplished swordsman, and could 
bandy words as well as the rapier; a fine linguist, 
an agreeable musician, a brilliant talker, it is small 
wonder that he became a favourite with Henry VIII. 
His letters to his son have the weighty wisdom of 
Chesterfield's utterancea They were modelled on 
Seneca’s epistlM. 

*' Hava your friends in a raverenoe; and think nn- 
kindness to be the greatest oflenoe, and least punished, 
among men; bnt so muoh the more to be dread, for 
God IS iustieer upon that alone. ... If you will seem 
honest, be honi)st;or else seem as yon aie.^* 

Wyatt died of a fever in 1642, in his thirty- 
ninth year. 

1 Richard Tottd, a printer who, along with Orlmald, 
a University eoholsr and ohapkdn to Ridley, made a 
eoDeotion of verse written by oourtieni of Henry VIL 


Say nay 1 say nay 1 for shams^ 

To save thee from the blame 
Of all my gnef and grame. 

And wilt thou leave me thus T 
Bay nay I say nay t 

And wilt thou leave me thus. 

That hath lov ed thee so teng 
In wealth and woe among i 
And is thy heart so strong 
As for to loa\ o me thus ? 

Say nay I say nay i 

And wilt thou leave me thus. 

That liath given thee my hei^ 

Never for to depart 
Neither for pain nor smart: 

And wilt thou leave roe thus } 

Say nay t say nay 1 

And wilt thou leave me thu% 

And have no more pity 
Of him that loveth thee t 
Alas I thy cruelty I 
And wilt thou leave me thus f 
Say nay I say nay I 

His friend and disciple, Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, was bom about 1617. More hot-blooded 
than his friend, he was continually getting into 
trouble as a young man, and made several visits 
to the Fleet Prison. His whole career was a 
chequered one; in fighting, sonneteering, and 
roystering he spent his days, and feU at lost a 
victim to Henry’s arbitrary power, being beheaded, 
on a pretext of treason, in 1547. He was more 
dashing and indiscreet than his friend, but equally 
with him, had an open, ingenuous di^osition, 
charm of manner, and a cultured mind. 

Of these two names Wyatt’s is the most impor¬ 
tant. Modelling his work upon Italian models, he 
attempted a great variety of metrical experiments 
—4ongB, madrigals, sonnets, elegies; occasionally 
imitative, but with touches of graeo and fantasy. 

Surrey is seen rather as the disciple of Wyatt 
than an independent force; yet his sonnets are 
more effective than those of Wyatt. Wyatt ad¬ 
hered strictly to the Petrarcan model, used with 
such fine effect at a later date by Milton, 
still more recently by Rossetti. Surrey modified 
the form, and it was this modification that Shake¬ 
speare seised upon in his splendid Sonnet sequence. 
The Petrarcan form is perhaps the more impressive; 
the modified English form tlio more expressive. 

Surrey also translated the second AMeid into 
Uaak vbiml Thia w Iho fint snmple of bktak veraa 
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ti» EngUah. Rhymed verse hitherto had held un* 
disput^ sway; but one etfect of the study of the 
oloasios was to lessen Uio prestige of rhyme. Surrey's 
blank verse was very unlike the sonorous measure 
it became in the hands of Marlowe. But it was a 
step at any rate in the direction of a form of litcra* 
ture In which the greatest Elizabethans won tlicir 
highest triumphs. Surrey and Wyatt stand in 
relation to the glory of English poetry under 
Spenser and Shakespeare ns Thomson and Collins 
do to Wordsworth and Shelley. 

Surrey excels his fru'iid os a melrist, and shows 
little of hatt awkwardness tiiat mars much of 
Wyatt’s verso. But it must bo remembered that 
if the disciple excelled his master in ease and assur¬ 
ance, the master hod the advantage of having 
opened up the way. In the work of these men, wo 
mark for the first time a more personal note in 
Enghsh poetry, for the groat eliaractonstic of 
medioBval verso is its impersonal character. Con¬ 
ventional it still IB, and often stifi in expression; 
but a more individual tone is now imparted to it. 

Descriftion or Si'Bino 

The soote season, that bud and bloom forth brings. 

With green hath clad the hill, and oke tho vale. 

The nightingale with feathers new she sings ; 

The turtle to hei* rnato hath told her tale. 

Summer is come, for every spray now springs. 

The hart hath hung his old nca<i on the pale; 

Tho buck in brake Ins winter coat he bliiigs ; 

The fishes floto with new repaired scale ; 

The adder all her slough away she slings ; 

The swift suullow puisucth the flies sinalc ; 

The busy hna her honey now she niings , t 

Winter is worn I Init was tlio flowers’ halo. 

And < Inis I i.oo among tlieho pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet niy sorrow springs I 

Georub Gvscoiqnk (c. l.'ilir>-1577) is an mterost* 
ing figure of tho time and li(u> been held responsible 
for tho first English prose cointxly, Tlic Suppoaea 
(from Ariosto); the firat regular verse satire, Tha 
Steel Olaaa ; the first prose talc (from Bandello); 
the first translation from fIroek tragedy, Jocaata ; 
and tho first critical essay. Notes of Inatruchon, 
Whether this ho eorroet or not, ho was undoubtedly 
a man of considerahlo culture, was a well-known 
(iguro at Court and iu political circles, and was, as 
befitted a man of breeding and education, n fauly 
extensivo traveller. He is a tolerable iiiotnst and 
has a mco turn for fantasy, as may bo seen by his 
collection of verse, Flowers, Herbs, and Weeds. His 
Lulldbif of a Lover is a pleasant specimen of his 
original power, 

Lullauv or A Loves 

Sing lullaby, ns w omen do, 

Wiierewith thov bring their babes to rest. 

And lullabv can I sing too. 

As womanly as can the best. 

With lullaby they still the child ; 

And if I be not much beguiled. 

Full many wanton habes have I 
Which must be stilled with lullaby. 

First lulluhy, my youthful years, 
it la now time to go to bed, 

For crooked age and hoarv hairs 
Have won the hav’n within my head t 

t Mingles. 


With lullaby then, youth, be stUl, 

With lullaby oontent thy will. 

Since courage quails and comes behind. 

Go deep and so b^ude thy mind. 

Next lullaby, my gazing eyes. 

Which wanton were to glance apaoew 
For every glass may now sutfioe 
To show the furrows in my face. 

With lullaby then wink awhile. 

With lullaby your looks beguile; 

Let no fair face, nor beauty bright. 

Entice you oft with vain delight. 

And lullaby, my wanton will. 

Let rensonfs) rule now rein thv thought. 

Since aU too late 1 And by skill 
How doer 1 have thy fancies bought i 
With lullaby now tiuce thine ease. 

With lullaby thy doubts appeuso. 

For trust to this, if thou bo still 
Hy body shall obey thy will. 

With Gascoigne may be mcntioneil ToaBRiiviHE, 
Goooe, and Tusser. These men were all agreeable 
verso-writers rather than genuine poets; happy 
occasionally in their phruhings and fancies, but 
umnspired and mediocre on the whole. It is best 
to regard them as indirectly helping the develop¬ 
ment of English poetry by their translation work. 
This indirectly served to strengthen and enrich 
tho language, and therefore gave the original men 
of the age better material on which to exerciso 
their craft. 

” Tho green that you did wish me wear 
Aye tor your love. 

And on my helm a branch to boor 
Not to remove. 

Was ever you to have in mind 
Whom Cupid hath my feire assigned. 

a a • • a 

As winter’s force cannot deface 
This branch his hue, 

8o let no change of love disgrace 
\our friendship true; 

You were inino own. and so ho still. 

So sliall wo live and love our fill. 

Then I mav think myself to be 
Well recompensed, 

For wearing of tho tree that is 
So well defensed 

Against all weather that doth fall 
When wayward winter spits his gall.” * 

The most onginal of this early group is Thomas 
SackviiiLh;. Ho isnotaclioerful writer, but he had 
real imagination, with nothing of that mannered 
prettinosa which makes much of his contemporaries’ 
work BO wearisome. lIis Mirror for Magistrates 
gives a powerful picture of the underworld where 
the poet describes his meeting with famous English¬ 
men who hod Bufierod misfortune. This work is not 
all from Sackvillo’s pen, but the Prologue and 
design are his, and the Prologue has a Dantesque 
intensity about it, and a power of allegorising, 
unequalled save in the pages of Spenser. Sackville’s 
technical skill is far superior to his predecessors'— 
superior to any but the great names of the age. 
Undoubtedly ho is the moat original poetic force 
between Chaucer and Sidney. 

t TorbervlUe. 
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CoaoTJkXST or tbb Duu or BucxiMoaAit 

Bo Iona as fortune would permit the Mune, 

I liv'd in rule and richea mth the beat i 
And poaa'd my time in honour and in fame^ 

That of mishap no fear wai in my breast t 
But false fortune, when 1 suspect^ least, 

Bid turn the wheel, and with a doleful fall 
Hath me bereft of honour, life, and all. 

Lo, what aviula in riehea floods that flows T 
Though she so smil'd, as all the world were his; 

Even Kinn and keoars biden fortum's tlirows. 

And simiHe sort must bear it as it is. 

Take heM by me that blith’d m baleful bliss: 

My rule, my riches, royal blood Mid all, 
when fortune frown'd, the feller made my fall. 

For hard mishaps, that happens unto such 
Whose wretohed state erst never felt no change, 

Agriove them not in any p^ so much 
As their distress, to whom it is so strange 
l%at all their bves, nay, passed pleasures range. 

Their sudden woe, that aye wield wealth at will, 

Algatea their hearts more piercingly must thrilL 

For of my birth, my blood was of the best. 

First bom an earl, then duke by due descent t 
To swing the sway in court among the rest. 

Dame Fortune me her rule moat urgely lent. 

And kind with courage so my corpae hu blent. 

That lo, on whom but me did she most smile f 
And whom but me, lo, did she most beguile t 

Now hast thou heard the whole of my unhap. 

My chance, iny change, the cnu<io of all my care; 

In wealth and woe, how fortune did me wrap. 

With world at will, to win me to her snare; 

Bid kings, bid kesan, bid all states beware. 

And tell them this from me that tried it true: 

Who recklras rules, right soon may hap to me. 

** Thenoe coma we to the horror and the hell. 

The large great kingdoms, and the dreadful reign 
Of Pluto in his throne where he did dwell. 

The wide waste places, and the hugy plain. 

The wailings, shrieks, and sundry sorts of pain. 

The sighs, the sobs, the deep and deadly groan ; 

Earth, air, and oU, resounding plaint and moan 

• s e • • ■ 

Lo htn, quoth Sorrow, princes of renown, 

Ibat whilom sat on top of fortune's wheel, 

Now laid full low ; like wretches whirled down, 

Ev'n with one frown, that stayed but with a smile: 

And now behold the thing that thou, wewhile. 

Saw only in thougiit: and what thou now shalt hear. 
Recount the same to kssar, king, and peer." 

But Phiup Bidket 

“ If he goes on in iho course he hath begun, he 
will be as famous and worthy a gentleman as ever 
England bred." These were the words spoken by 
the Earl of Essex, a few minutes before he died, 
soon after his arrival in Ireland, whore he had gone 
to take high official office with Sidney in his train. 
He was anxious to make Sidney hie son-in-law : 
**I wish that he might match with my daughter 
. . . He is BO wise, virtuous, and godly." 

Philip Sidney was bom on the 30th November 
1554, in the beautiful historio mansion of Pens- 
hurst, in Kent—Sir Henry Sidney, his father, being 
engaged at this time in the thwikless tadc of'govem- 
ing Ireland His mother. Lady Mary Dudley, waa 
a daughter of the Duke of Northumberland, the 
nobleman whose schemes as queen-maker lost him 
his head, and it was at this tragic period of their 
family history that Sidn^^ life began. 


The acoession of Queen Maiy'ooeuRsd fifteen 
montha before Sidney’s birth, and hw husband, 
PhUip of Spun, wi^ tiie widowed Duchess of 
Northumberland, Sidney’s grandmother, were the 
dismal sponsors at his baptism. His attendants 
had oome under the prevailing gloom of that 
period, and it is perhaps due to these surroundings 
that Sidney’s thooghta inclined to a serious cast. 

After his early childhood, qient at Penshmst, he 
was taken to Ludlow Castle, end from there wee 
sent to the famous Shrewsbury School. When 
quite a child, he could write letters in French and 
Latin, and waa ever an eager pupil. At the age 
of fourteen he left Shrewsbury, and went to Christ 
Church, Oxford. At school he had met Fulke Gre> 
ville, afterwards Lord Brooke, a friendship qirsng 
up which lasted through life, and afterwards Greville 
became hie biographer. 

GreviUe’s deep afiection and admiration for his 
friend never cea^. He desired to have inscribed 
on his tomb : " Friend to Sir PhUip Sidney." It 
is also recorded that Sidney’s fascination extended 
amongst many others. His tutor at Christ Church 
also left directions for the foUowing inscription to 
be recorded on his tombstone : " Sidney has been 
my pupil." 

After Oxford, Sidney found it an easy matter 
to enter Queen Elizabeth’s Court, his uncle, the 
Earl of Leicester, being at that time the Queen’s 
favourite; and it was he who introduced him to the 
oll-powerful man of the day. Sir William Cecil, 
afterwards Lord Burglilcy. 

It was while spending a vacation at Hampton 
Court with the statesman’s famUy, that Sidney’s 
magnetism was again noticeable. His host, a man 
of the world, discovers Sidney so attractive that he 
was at first anxious to secure him for a husband 
for his daughter, a girl of tliirtcen, but Sidney was 
discarded for a wealthier suitor. Subsequently a 
marriage was arranged with the Earl cd O^cod, and 
wo can quite understand w’hy these two young 
rivals, who were fated to see so much of each otiier 
at Court, could never become friends. 

We now come to the time when Sidney leaves 
England for a tour on the Continent, lasting three 
years. A great deal of this period was spent in 
Venice, where his studies extended oi’er many sub¬ 
jects, among them being astronomy and music. 
The great Italian painters made a de^ and lasting 
impression on him. History and Italian literature, 
added to the study of the poetry of Tasso, were 
amongst the many intereste that hud hold of Sidney; 
at the end of his three years* foreign experience 
Sidney returned to England an accomplished writer. 

In 1576 he was eiaying with his uncle Leicester 
at Kenilworth, where the Queen waa regaled with 
one of the most elaborate entertainments on record. 
It is very probable that Shakespeare, who lived 
only a short distance away, may have been brought 
to Kenilworth to see the wonderful scenes. After 
the Kenilworth festivities Sidney went with the 
Queen and Court to visit Uie Esil of Essex at 
Chartley Castle. It is here he fell in love with 
Penelope, the Earl’s twelve-year-old daughter. As 
we bave seen, the Eail was most anxious for the 
match, his dying words being in praise of his young 
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Criend. But tfabu^ no marriage was to take 
plaoe^ the attachment inspired Sidney to address 
a series of sonnets to the lady, whom he called 
“Stella,'' and Sidney, for the puix>oBe of these 
literary e&usiona^ named himself “ Astrophel.’’ 
This beautiful friendship continued, with the 
approval of Sidney’s wife, after “Stella’s'' mar* 
riage, almost to the end of his life. 

At the age of twenty>three, 1677, Sidney was 
entrusted by Elizabeth to carry congratulatory 
messages to the Elector Palatine at Heidelberg, and 
the new Emperor Rudolph the Second, at Prague. 
The Queen’s government also ordered him to visit 
Antwerp to congratulate the Prmoo of Orange on 
the birth of a son. Wilham the Sdent, who was 
never known to waste words, came under the spell 
of Sidney’s charm, and declared “that in Sidney 
the Queen of England had one of the greatest and 
ripest counsellors that could bo found in Europe.” 
Although his diplomatic missions were so groat a 
Buccess^ he quickly lost the ground he had gamed 
with the Queen through his defence of his father’s 
exertions as Lord Deputy in Ireland, and his op- 

g »ition to Elizabeth’s projected marriage with the 
uke of Anjou. 

At this time the Queen hoard of the secret mar¬ 
riage of her favourite Leicester, and all Leicester’s 
family, including Sidney, suffered from her anger. 
Sidney was not sorry to leave the Court, and we 
find him becoming an occupant in the house of his 
sister, the Countess of Pembroke, with a sense of 
relief. It was here, in this house in Wiltshire, that 
Sidney wrote his famous romance, Arcadia. 

Ho now sought a reconciliation with the Queen, 
not unsuccessfully, and received official promotion 
—that of Steward to the Bishop of Winchester, 
while he also became a Member of Parliament for 
Kent. In 1583 a knighthood was bestowed, and 
more promotion follow^ ; he was appointed joint- 
Master of the Ordnance, and in the autumn of the 
same year he married, at the age of twenty-nine, 
the daughter, who was only fourteen, of Sir Fiuncia 
Walsingham. 

Part of the ensuing three years of Sir Pliilip 
Sidney’s riiort life were passed amid now scenes. 
Soon after his marriage, Sidney accepted with 
gratitude the Queen’s orders to accompany his 
uncle Leicester to the Netherlands, to help in 
checking the career of Spain. In his one encounter, 
that at Zutphen, ho received a wound which (Octo¬ 
ber 2, 1588) proved fatal. It was at Zutphen that 
there occurr^ the famous incident of the soldier 
and the cup of water. Sidney saw the man suffer¬ 
ing, and put the cup from his own lips, saying: 
“ Thy need is greater than mine.” 

Hia His literary work occurred be¬ 

tween the years 1678 and 1582, though nothing 
was published till after his death. The Arcadia 
appeared in 1690, in an unfinished state, and ap¬ 
peared again in 1598, complete. About 1680 
Apologie for Poetrie was written. In 1691 this 
work was named Defente of Poesie. The Aatrophd 
and Stella Sonnets appeared in 1693, numbering 
one hundred and eight, and eleven songs. 

Less brilliant than Marlowe, leas witty than 
Lyly, inferior to Spenser in glamour, and excelled 


by many a contemporary song-writer in deftness 
of fancy, he has produced a body of work which for 
its versatile excellence places him in the foremost 
rank of his time. 

Of his Arcadia and its remarkable influence, 
mention is made elsewhere. Here may be noted 
the discerning entique— The Defense of Poesie— 
where he uttered those poignant simple words that 
go to the root of all poetry: “ I never heard the 
old story of Percy and Douglas, that 1 found not my 
heart moved more than with a trumpet.”* 

His quick and sensitive uuagination enables him 
to pluck out the very soul of song. “ It is not 
riming and versing that maketh a poet, no more 
than a lung gowne maketh an advocate, who tlio' 
he pleaded in armour should be an advocate and 
no soldier.” 

But his most remarkable literary work is to be 
found in the series of suniiets, Astrophel and Stella, 
first published after his death. There was un¬ 
doubtedly a personal element in these love verses, 
Sidney (Astrophel) having been in love with Pene¬ 
lope Devereux (Stella), who afterwards made an 
unhappy marriage, but allowance must be made 
for a poet’s fancy, and there is no need to treat them 
as entirely autobiographical 

More than most poets, Sidney has suffered at the 
hands of the uncritical enthusiast and the sour 
detractor. By some he has been lauded as co¬ 
equal with Sponsor, by others as cold and artificial. 
The open-minded student cannot fail to ri'alise the 
injustice of both these verdicts As a many-gifted 
personality, he is probably second to none; as a 
poet, ho is certainlv inferior to Spenser in power of 
expression and in range. 

A man of exquisite cultum with a delicate palate 
fur all that is fine in literature, he know precisely 
what to say, but lacked at times the executive 
power to say it in ttio right way. This is largely 
due to want of expenonco in writing; and his later 
versos are greatly superior to his earlier efforts. 

But, if some of his work socni.s more literaiy 
in inspiration than original and first hand ; if, as 
compared with Spenser, tho lines on occasion drag 
somewhat nervelessly, there are rare flashes of 
beauty, fine notes of passion, unforgettable phrases. 

Wo recall such hncs as: 

“ Fool I said tny Muse, look in thy heart and write ”; 
such verses as: 

“ Dnutit yon, to whom my Muse, thenu notes intendeth 

Wluch now my breast o’ercharged to music lendeth T 
To you, to you I all song of praiso is due : 

Only in you my song of praise is due ”; 

such melodious things as : 

“ Ring out 1 our bells, let mourning showes be spread. 
For Love is dead ”; 

and the even more familiar: 

“ My true love hath my heart, and I have his.” 

The Lover’s Litaet 

Bing out your bells I let mourning shewee be sprew]. 
For Love is dead. 

All love is dead, infected 

With the plague of deep diwlain | 

* See also post. 
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Worth as nought worth njsoted. 

And faith, fair soom doth gai& 

From so ungrateful fancy, 

From such a female frenzy. 

From them that umc men thue. 

Good Lord, deliver ua I 

Weep, neighbouni, weep I Do vou not hear it aald 
That Love ia dead T 
Hia deathbed, peaoook’a FoHy ; 

Hie winding-sheet is Shame; 

His will. False Beemins; wholly | 

His sole executor, BWne. 

From so ungrateful fancy. 

From such a female frenzy. 

From them that use men thus. 

Good Lord, deliver us I 

Let dirge be aung, and trentali rightly read. 

For Love is dead. 

Sir Wrong his tomb ordaineth 
My mistress’ marble heart { 

Which epitaph containeth 

“ Her eyes were once his dart.** 

From HO ungrateful fancy. 

From such a female frenzy. 

From them that use men thus. 

Good Lord, deliver us I 


Alas, 1 lie. Rage hath this error bred, 

Lme IS not dead. 

Love IS not dead, but olemeth 
In her unmatched mind : 

Where she bis counsel keepeth 
Till due deserts she find. 

Therefore from so vile fancy. 

To call saeh wit a frenzy, 

Who love can temper thus. 

Good Lwd, dehver us I 

A Dimr 

My true-love hath my.beart, and I have hlib 
By just exchange one to the other given i 
1 hold his dear, and mine he esmnot mns. 

There never was a better bargain driven r 
My true-love bath my heart, and 1 have hie. 

His heart in me keeps him and me in one. 

My haart in him his thoughts and senses guides i 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own, 

I cherish his because m me it bides : 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his.” 

Taking leave of these lesser men, we may regard 
Sir Philip Sidney as closing the earlier period, and 
ushering in the great creative period of Kenascenoe 
verse. 


EARLIER RENASCENCE AND THE DRAMA 

Introduction. The Drama; Its General Influence—^Its Origin and Influence—Stages in its Develop¬ 
ment Miracle Plays: Chester, 'I’owneley, York, Coventiy Cycles—Production of the Plays— 
Moralities—Interlude.*)—Pre-Shakespearean Dramatists. Marlowe: His Life—His Writings— 
Characteristics. 


THE DRAMA 
Introduction 
(a) Its Qeneral Influence 

Two points of special interest detach themselves 
in connection with the drama. What was ttie 
effect upon our literature as a whole; how did it 
affect our national life and character f 

Upon our literature the drama is incomparably 
the greatest force of the time: it inspired our 
grandest poetry as well as our sweetest lyrics; it 
gave variety, flexibility, and clarity to our prose. 
It inspired our poetry, because the exigences of the 
stage demanded word pictures that should conjure 
up clecuiy and vividly the scene suggested; be¬ 
cause the exigences of acting demanded the elo¬ 
quent exhibition of elemental emotions and swift 
transition of mood; because the exigences of 
individualising demanded nice distinctions of 
diction. Philosophic reflection, poignant intro¬ 
spection, joyousness of heart, agony of spirit; all 
these things clamoured for utterance in the drama. 
Elizabethan poetry voiced them all. The drama 
mode for mtensity of expression; it made also for 
extensity. 

As agiunst the 6000 words fif the Old Testament 
it is computed there are about 15,000 in Shake¬ 
speare. The racy marrow that lay in the popular 
vernacular was used by the drama; the quaint 
technique with which the performances abounded, 
served again os grist. Small wonder, then, that we 
look with such pride upon the Elizabethan Age. 


Last benison of all to Lterature, it created blank 
verse and thus handed on to Milton the torch with 
which be glorified our poetry. 

How did U affect our National Life t It focussed 
the patriotic feeling of the nation and enabled 
Englishmen to feel more clearly and intensely, 
that spirit of nationality which had been gron 
mg up ever since the battle of Bosworlh. Tli ■ 
average man learned his histoiy at the theatre; 
he understood as he had never done before, some¬ 
thing of the country’s story, of its struggle in tli<' 
past, of Its fight for freedom, of its weakness in 
times of civil strife. He saw the evils of Court 
favouritism, of kingly oppression, and of ecclesi 
astical tyranny. 

Such plat’s as Henry V stirred the playgoer 
much as Chevy Chase stirred Sir PhiLp Sidney. 
Not only m Shakespeare but in Jonson, Heywoo^ 
Chapman. Beaumont and Fletcher, the epic of Britain 
and the tale of British glory was chanted. 

The Puritan may have looked aakance at the 
Playhouse; and had reason for his drastic measures 
in the time of Charles. But he owed a rich debt to 
the drama for having stirred the conscience of the 
nation in the past, and given her so dear a vision of 
her corporate life. 

(b) lt» Nature 

Drama may be defined as an articulate edory pre- 
aented in action. 

It must be articulate—^that is, spoken; for a 
pantomime is a story in action ; and the orator wha 
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may giv 9 ui aa articulate atory, though 
not neoeaearily in action. Thia articulate atoiy 
pnaented in action ia intended to appeal through 
the meditun of another art—the art of mimicryf 
which ia tiie aotor’a art. It must lend itself there* 
fora to this secondary- art, and in so far as it sug* 
Mta matter that lies beyond the range of mimicry 
w fails in its intent. 

The story most be articulate, it must also be 
in action. This constitutes Drcuna—but it does 
not diSenntiate effective from ineffective drama. 
That depends on the story, and for effective drama 
conflict of some kind is essentiaL There must be 
some clash between man and his surroundings. 
If the conflict be a trivial one, presented with a 
dash of caricature, we get a farce. If a serious 
one, ending happily for hero and heroine, we have 
a comedy. If a serious one with an unhappy 
ending, we term it a tragedy. 

Turning now from this brief consideration of the 
nature of drama to its historicel evolution, we are 
met by the fact that drama is the earhest of all the 
imitative arts. 

(o) Ita Origin and Hiakyry 

The origins of the drama have always been deeply 
rooted in the religious instincts of mankind. This 
is true of the Greek, Indian, Chinese, Egjrptian, 
and also of the modern Christian drama. The 
ancient Greek drama never lost its kinship with 
the religious ceremonies of the people. Dionysus, 
God of Life and Death, the God of Wine, and erf the 
fertile Earth, was the father of Greek Comedy and 
Tragedy. The production of a play was a sacred 
function that every citizen had a right to attend. 
The Roman drama was an offshoot of the Greek, 
but in the dasrs of the late Empire it fell into a 
degraded and corrupt state. So, when Christianity 
became the state religion, the theatre was heartily 
frowned upon. But it was as futile to hope to 
suppress the drama as to suppress laughter and 
tears, and before long the Church was found utilis¬ 
ing the very tendencies she had endeavoured to 
crush, BO that it is true to say, the “ cradle of the 
drama in Europe^ and more particularly in Eng¬ 
land, “rested on the altar.” The clergy were 
obliged to find some method of teaching and 
explaining to the ignorant masses the doctrinal 
truths of raUgion. The services of the Church 
were in Latin, suid even if the Bible had been 
accessible to the laity, few could read it. Hence, 
in very early times, the Gospel stories were illus¬ 
trated by a series 61 living pictures in which the 
performers cMted the story in dumb show. 

In the next stage the actors spoke as well as acted 
their parta Special plays were written by the 
olarics, at first in Latin and later in the venaoular 
FranoL These early plays were known as Jtfys- 
farisf or Mirada. l%e very word “ mystery *' 
bespeaks its ecdasiastical origin, since the word 
comes from the French Myatirt derived from 
mtnMtfre, because the clergy, the mtnisferiwn or 
wtimahi eedeatca, themselves took part in these playa 

In En^bmd the term Mirada u used indiscriod- 
aately for any kind of rdigioiis play, but strictly 


^leaking the term Myatery is applied to the stories 
taken from the Scripture narrative, while Mirada 
are plays dealing with, incidents in the lives of 
Saints and Martyrs. 

The history of the English drama is rooted in lay 
aa well os in ^igious history. It may bo well at thia 
point to skotch the main lines of development* 
before dealing in greater detail with the early plays 
that merged gradually into Elizabethan drama. 

Pausing then to consider the lines of develop¬ 
ment shown by the drama from Flantagenet times 
down to the era of Elizabeth, we find certain dis¬ 
tinctive stages, whilst underlying the entire move¬ 
ment is a twofold appeal. 

The drama appeals to two instincts deeply 
rooted: (1) The craving for amusement. (2) The 
desire for improvement. This twofold appeal 
accounts for the complex origin of the drama, and 
enables us to differentiate the lay from the sacred 
element. 

Regarding the first—the lay element mid the 
craving for amusement—^we note how that in the 
Middle Ages tlie juggler, the tumbler, and the 
jester ministered to the needs of the time. They 
are found in the twelfth century, and Langland tells 
us how gaily and unblushingly thoy flourishrd in 
the fourteenth century, though the serious-minded 
wished to restrain them “ to a modest hilarity.” 
Much of it was very primitive fooling, but there 
were dialogues and repartees of which fragments 
only have survived. The Middle Ages sorely 
needed a Pepya. Of these entertainers, the jester 
was the best. He Lved by his wits m a very literal 
manner, disgrace and death following upon an un¬ 
successful s^ly, and he survived into Bliakospearo’s 
day, though faUen then from his high estate to play 
the fool between the acts of a play. What he had 
been at his zenith we may judge from the picture of 
Touchstone, of Feate, and tlie Fool in Laar. Such 
debates as Tha Owl and the Nightingale influenced 
the development of the drama, for before Chaucer’s 
time some of these were turned into story form 
(the story being borrowed from the budget of some 
wandering minstrel). 

The most important entertainments of the 
Middle Ages, however, were supplied by the 
Pageants and the May Games, and by the M 318 - 
terios and Mirades of the Church. Roughly speak¬ 
ing, we may say that the Juggling and Clowning 
heralded the coming of Faroe and Comedy, 
the Pageants anticipated the Historical Drama, 
whUat in the May Games we have a foretaste of 
the Masques and Pastoral Plays so popular in 
Elizabethan timea 

Passing from the lay to the sacred element, it is 
remarkable whi^ use the Church made of the rough 
humours already noted in the clownings and debatea 
The Church rnode skilful use of these, moulding 
them to her purpose and, in the parlance of a 
familiar tog, “combining instruction with amuse¬ 
ment.** 

Drama is obviouriy inherent in the very ritual 
of the Cflniroh, and the Maas itadf was a factor in 
dramatic development. The Seasons of the Year 
suggested the subject matter of Plays: Christmas* 
Easter, stories derived from the Bibl^ called 
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tlytteriea, ttorieB from the lives of the Saints, called 
Mwade Playa. Early in the Middle Ages the 
clergy celebrated Holy Days—Chnstmaa, Easter, 
Ac.—^by playing scenes from the Life of Christ. 

The positive st^e in the development of the 
drama is marked by the performance of these 
stories in the church. 

The second stage is reached when the play emerges 
£rom the church into the market-place. This was 
effected when the guilds were entrusted with the 
performances in tlie fourteenth century. It was 
OUBtomary for each craft to represent a play ao- 
oording to its particular trade. For instance, the 
Fishermen pri'sented the Flood; the Vintnem, the 
Marriage at Cana. The work was very seriously 
taken by the guilds, lack of competence and un- 
punctuality being met by heavy finos. 

Performances were given on cars or scaffoldB in 
the open spoc^ of the town. There was no attempt 
at scenery, but attention was given to stage pro 
perties. There was a monstrous head with movable 
jaws to represent Hell; and, in addition to a nrh 
costume, the actor had some symbol to denote his 
part— c.g. St. Stephen had a stone; God was 
symbolised by thu Papal dress. 

The play of Noah gives us some insight into the 
nature of these plays, and Bhov\a the blending of 
rough English humour with didactic purpose. For 
though the drama hod its source in suchmI story, in 
the method of telling wo can trace the influence of 
the old English amusements—the pageants and 
May games, the horse-play of the juggler, and the 
quips of the jester. 

Noah having finished the Ark, informs his wife 
of tho fact, and begs her to enter. Dame Noah, 
however, having determined to go on a jaunt with a 
crony, dcchncs the invitation uith some finality 
of manner. After an altorcation, m which tho ser¬ 
vices of the son Japhet aro enlisted, she is com¬ 
pelled to enter. But no sooner in than in a true 
shrewish spirit she boxes her husband's cars! 
And ho finds, poor man, that although slicltcred 
from one storm he has exposed himself to another. 

On the whole, IMiracle I’lays proved more popu* 
lor than Mysteries, probably on account of their 
freshor subjoct-mattor. Each big town had its own 
cycle of plays— r.g. York, Chester, Coventry. 

Tho Oiird stage is reached when the Mystery and 
Miracle l‘lay give place to the Morality and Inter¬ 
lude. In tho Mystery and Miracle, serious and comic 
elements wore interwoven. Now they part: the 
Morality presenting the serious and the Inter¬ 
lude the lighter side of things. Tho Alorality was 
frankly didactic, dealing in abstractions and alle. 
gory. The characters typified curtain qualities— 
e.g. Sin, Grace, Repentance. The Interlude aimud 
merely at amusement. Famous examples of both 
types of ploy are found in Everyman and the Four 
P'e of Heywood.* 

Moralities continued to flourish up to the end of 
the sixteenth century, and were popular in the 
heyday of Shakespeare’s famo. 

The fourth stage sees the beginning of English 
tragedy; for Tragedy preceded Com^y, in Eng¬ 
land as in Greece. We have reached now the 
* A Pardoner, a Pedlar, a PaZinsr, a PoUeary. 
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influence of the Renascence, and see the effect of 
classical influenoee. Seneca’s Tragedies, with tlmir 
earnest «uid strenuous atmosphere, attracted the 
wntetB of the day ; and Gothoduc, the first English 
drama, is the result. This was written by Back- 
viUe Norton, and played before Elizabeth at 
Whitehall in 1602. When published it was called 
Ferrex and Porrex. Its intrinsic merits ore slight, 
for it was frankly imitative, and its verse is stiff 
and lifeless. But the claesioal model served to give 
some form and coherence to the crude shapelessness 
of the drama at the time. 

Of more importance at this period was the de¬ 
velopment of Englisii Comedy, as exemplified by 
Ralph Roister Doiater (c. 1566), and Gammer Qurlon's 
Needle {IG15), plays nch in Englidi humour; the 
first (the better of tho two) showing a keen sense of 
dramatic movement. 

Let us resume now our conaidoration of the 
oarlier forms of drama. 

In the first place, the Miracle Plays. 

One of the earliest examples of the miracle play 
has been preserved in an Orleans MS., and con¬ 
cerns St. Nicholas. It is written m Latin, with bid 
French refrains. 

The play of St. Nirholaa * affords a good illustra¬ 
tion of what in the first place was merely an acted 
sennon. On tho Saint’s day, the image of the 
Saint was removed from its shrine and a priest 
dressed as the image took its place. The service 
commences but a pause is made; another priest^ 
dressed as a nch heathen, conies in at the church 
door, approaches the shrine where he deposits hia 
treasure and asks the Saint to guard it for him, 
while ho is on his journey. As soon as the heathen 
baa deparied, robbers enter the church, creep up 
to the ahrmo and steal the treasure. Soon the 
heathen returns, and finding his treasure stolen 
flies into a rage, boats and upbraids the Samt 
who has failed to protect his property. Then the 
imago moves, steps down from the pedestal, goes 
out and reasons with the roblierB and compels them 
to rostore their ill-gotten goods. Terrified, the 
thieves return to the church, and eigain place the 
treasure at the feet of the Saint. The image re¬ 
turns to its place. The heathen rejoices, and 
adoren the image. Another priest now appears 
representing the Saint himself, and bids the heathen 
to worship God alone. The play ends with the 
conversion of the heathen to the true faith. The 
service then proceeds to a conclusion. 

The great festivals of tho Church’s year afforded 
opportunities for these performances which gradu¬ 
ally became more elaborate, singing and musio 
being introduced: and eventually they became no 
longer mere ritualistic ceremonies but real dramas 
—as in the Easter Office emd the Office of the 
Shepherds. 

At an interval in the Easter Service three priests, 
representing the three Maries, slowly and sadly 
advance up the church to where a grave has been 
prepared. On the way they sing a lamentation; 
arriving at the grave, they see an angel arrayed in 
an alb, with a mitre on his head, a palm in his left 
hand, and a branch of candlesticlu in his right. He 
I By Hilsriua. 
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aaks them whom tb^ seek, and the women reply» 
Jeeue of Naeareth. The gospel narrative is f«d- 
lowed and finally a pnest, personating tlie Saviour, 
appears, announcing hia Resurieotion. Tlie choir 
then burst in joyous Alleluias and the play ends 
with the singing of the Te Deitm. 

The Office of the Shepherde was performed on 
Ghtutmaa Eve. A cradle was placed on the altar 
and beside it an image of the Virgin Mary. A 
number of the clergy represented the shepherds 
and entered the church carrying crooks and having 
with them real sheep and dogs. Some of the 
shepherds pretend to go to sleep, while others 
watch their docks. Suddenly a choir-boy, dressed 
as an angel, mounts the pulpit uid, preceded by 
blasts from ^e trumpeters, announces the birth of 
Christ. Immediately a choir of singers m the 
clerestory sing “ Glory to God in the Highest.” 
The shepherds proceed up the church to the altar 
where other priests show tliem the child and bid 
them announce his birth to the people. The shep¬ 
herds adore the Child and his Mother and march 
through the church singing a hymn of praise. 

Another early Christmas play concerns the 
Slaughter of ttie Irmocenta. The part of the 
InnocerUe is taken by the choir-bo 3 rs I The other 
characters by monks. 

In one part of the church was erected a manger, in 
another a throne for Herod, still another represented 
Eg 3 rpt. The story is then set forth in very few 
words, the choir singing anthems at intervals. At 
the end of the play, the choir-boys (having risen 
from the dead) enter the choir, the throne of Herod 
is occupied by Arohelaus, and an angel bids the 
Holy Family return from Egypt. The perfonuance 
concludes with the Te Denm. 

The actors in these performances were the priests, 
monks, and members of the choir, but it is very 
probable that in distant towns and villages it 
would not always be possible to confine the actors 
to the clerical staff, hence laymen were allowed to 
take part in these representations. 

An old Dutch novel called A Merye JeH of a man 
that woe called Howleglaa {Ulenaptegle) affords an 
instance of an amusing hoax by Howleglos on the 
priest at the customary Easter play, in which “ iij 
of the simplest persons that were in the town 
played the iij Maries.” 

The home of the drama was in the church, aris¬ 
ing out of the services of the church, from the 
gradual union of dumb show, action, and speech; 
i^e dialogues at first in Latin, then in French or 
Anglo-Norman, and finally in English—the lan¬ 
guage of the common people—and at once the re¬ 
ligious drama became exceoedingiy popular. The 
wandering minstrels, story-tellers, Ac., quickly 
added them to their repertoire, and acted scenes 
from the Bible story or the legends of the Saints, to 
crowds of people outside the churches. The clergy 
at once proceed to excommunicate these un¬ 
authorised players and began to give performmioes 
in their churches on a more extensive scale. At 
once the churches became so crowded that it became 
necessary to enact them in the churchyards, and 
probably on account of the desecration, they were 
vecy soon removed to the open spaces and streets. 


The members of the city companies, the trade 
guilds and the wondering minstrels soon assisted 
in rendering them, and very soon the Christmas 
and Easter plays were brought together, and a 
cycle of short plays dealing with events from the 
(^eation to the Last Judgment were formed. 

When laymen began to act in th^, comic inter¬ 
ludes were introduced—although the clergy still 
took part. 

Nor did acting altogether cease in the churches. 

The first mira^ play known to have been acted 
in England was the miracle play of St. Katherine, 
mentioned by Matthew Paris as having been acted 
at Dunstable about 1100. It wus given under the 
direction of one Geoffrey, a schoolmsstor from 
France, who borrowed from 8t. Albans tho copes, 
books, Ac., for the performance. During the 
night, Geoffrey’s house was burnt down, and the 
costly vestments and properties were desmiyod. 
The disaster led to Geoffrey forsaking the world 
and entering the monastery of St. Albans as a 
monk, and of which he become the Abbot in 
1119. 

William FitzStephen, a monk of Canterbury, 
wroto an account of tho City of London, in w’hich 
he mentions the miracle plays and their popu¬ 
larity; “London, instead of coiiinion inteiliidos 
belonging to tiie tlioatres, has {ilnys of a more lioly 
subject—reprcsi'iitation of tlioso miracles, which 
the holy confessors WTOught, or of the bufferings 
wherein the glorious constancy of tho martyrs did 
appear.” Ho also describes a i>lay on the life of 
Thomas Becket. 

At tho end of the thirteenth century, these plays 
had passed into the hands of tlie laity, and ucro 
rendered by tho trade guilds. The obber\ anco of 
the Festival of Corpus Ohristi came to bo associated 
with the performance of these plays m which each 
guild or craft undertook to produce a scene. The 
simple miracle play had evolved into a senes of 
plays that began with the Creation, covered the 
chief events in Bible history, and ended with tho 
Day of Judgment. 

Four great cycles of plays have come down to us 
—^viz. York, Chester, Townelcy (Wakefield), Coven- 
try—^besides a few fragments of plays that were 
acted in other places. 

The York oyde forms one of the most interesting 
that have eurvived. It consists of forty-eight plays 
that were performed by the trade guilds from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century. Allliough 
only forty-eight have been preBer\'ed, the rccorde 
of the city of York show that in ]41.'> fifty-one playe 
were act^. The number of plays varied according 
to the guilds taking part. Each trade guild was 
supposed to act a distinct play, and as the guilds 
grew or declined in numbers and importance, a 
now play was added, or one omitted when the guild 
was too poor to pr^uoe the play or had perhaps 
ceased to exist. 

The York plays are written in the Northumbrian 
dialect, and on endeavour is made, by varying the 
metro and diction, to give suitable expression to 
the charoctors in the pla 3 rB. They have dramatic 
life, and are on tho whole reverent in tone. Even 
the bod ehotaoters receive sympathetio treatment. 
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Herod Btandi iqi for one oppressed, and Fdate 
rigidly observee justice. 

The first play in tlie series deals with the Creation 
of the World, and the Fidl of Lucifer. Three plays 
set forth the Fall of Man, and their expulsion from 
Paradise. Next follows the story of Cain and Abel. 
Coin refuses to obey the angel’s command and give a 
tenth of his goods to God—arguing “ if ho be mosto 
in mights and mayne, what need has he ? ’’ The 
eighth and ninth plays doal with the building of 
the Ark, and the Flood, and were acted by the 
Shipwrights, Fislimongeis, and Mariners, who in* 
traduced touches which amuse a modem reader but 
were doubtless received with becoming gravity by 
the mediaeval audience. Indeed, such anachron¬ 
isms are constantly occurring throughout the plays 
— e.g. Noah, when he wishes to find out if the Flood 
has abated, casta out the lead; the duty of paying 
tithes is insisted on in Cain. The NattvUy u.is 
played by the Thatchers* Guild and the Stable at 
Bethlehem was represented by a tumble-down 
building much in need of repair. The Shepherds 
bring as offenngs a brooch with a little tm bell 
attached, a horn spoon, and some nuts thrc>ad(>d on 
a ribbon. 

A number of plays deal with different incidents 
in the Life of Christ, the Passion and Cnicifixion. 
The thirty-seventh pley is the Harrowing of Hell— 
a play that always delighted the people, from its 
realistic presentation. A square, embat tied tower— 
the ontrance to which was through a huge and 
hideous dragon’s gaping mouth, glaring eyes, 
enormous nose—^reproHcntod the mouth of Hell. 

“ An hideous hole, all vomio, withouten shape. 

Of endless deptli, o'erwhelmixl with rapged stone, 
With ougly month, and prie-’iy jaws doth gape. 

And to our sight confounds itself m one." 

When the mouth was open, fire and smoke issued 
forili—^produced by a bmzier and bellows hidden 
behind. Drums wero beati-n and horns blown, tin 
cans were banged, and amidst all this din the devil 
and his imps leapt in and out the fiames, dragging 
the wicked characters below and stirring up the 
unfortunate people cunsignod to Limbo. Christ 
comes to deliver his Siimts from torment, but the 
evil-doers are loft. 

Other plays follow, dealing with the Resurreetion, 
Ascension, &c, and finally tlie Day of Judgment. 
A full list of the plays pcriurined m 1415, and the 
parts talcon by each guild, was drawn up by Roger 
Burton, the Town Clerk of York, and still exists. 
Other plays outside the cycle were also acted in 
York. A play of St. George on Midsummer Day; 
a play on the Lord’s I’laj er,^ and a Creed play. 

Whilst, ooeb play was m the hand-s of tlio trade 
guild, the city authorities oxorciac-d careful sniier- 
vision and control. A proclamation was issued by 
the Mayor in which men were forbidden to go 
armed, with the exception of knights end squires, 
and to hinder the procession. The pageants might 
not bo played but in the places a»>igned to them, 
and the actors were bidden to bo ready to play “ at 
the mid-liour between four and five in the morning.” 
Disregard of these legulations involved heavy 

*■ Referred to by Wyolif fd. 1384) t “ Ye patemoeter 
ftl EngliA tungt m IM aegn in ye play of York." 
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penalties. After a time the leetriotioQ of the 
pageants to certain places was removed, and it was 
ordered that " those persons should be allowed to 
have the play before thor houses who could pay 
tho highest price for it.” In 1426 an attempt was 
made to have the plays performed on the Vigil erf 
Corpus Chrisli, by the ^vioe of William Melton 
of the Friars Minors, who commended the plays 
but disapproved of the *‘ rovellings, dninkenneea^ 
sliouts, songs and othrar insolenries ” which had 
disgraced Uie snlemn procession in which the 
Bacrament was carried through the streets. The 
citizens, liuwover, refused to accede to this, and the 
plays were performed on Corpus Chnsti Day 
Uie prooesaion was postponed until the next dc^. 

The Townelev Pxats 

These were acted at Woodkirk, near Wakefield, 
and are sometimes known as the Wakefield Plays, 
deriving their first title from tho fact that the MS. 
volume containing tho text was discovered in tho 
library of Towiiclcy Hall in Lancashire. Some of 
tho plays may have been acted at the two fails 
which wore hold annually at Woodkirk. Five of 
tho plavs arc almost identical with plays in the 
Vnik cycle, and some of them wero aot^ by the 
trade guilds of Wakefield. 

The BL'cund Shepherd’s Play is prefaced by a 
comic interlude that has been described os the first 
farce in the English language. 

The shepherds are out in the fidds on Chiistmas 
Eve, they begin to grumble at the weather, their 
heavy taxes: 

“ We are so lamed 
We are mode hand-tamed 
With these gentlery men"* 

of the trials of matrimony : 

" We Billy wed-mon dreo mickle woe " ; 

of their hard work and low wages. Presently they 
he down to sleep, a notorious thief “Mac” with 
them. As soon os tho shepherds are soundly snor¬ 
ing, Moo slips off with a fat sliecp on bis back Ho 
hurries home and awakens his wife, GiU. She is 
afraid ho w ill bo hung. Mac declares he can get 
more by stealing than those who toil and labour, 
and mentions his many escapades. His wife re¬ 
minds him: 

** But BO long goes the pot to the water 
At last it comes home broken.” 

They decide in the end to put tho sheep into the 
cradle, dressed as a babe, and pretend the child 
was bom that night. They succiHri after a good 
deal of effort in placing the sheep in the er^e, 
and cover it with a blanket. Mao then returns to 
the shepherds, lies down again and pretends to be 
asleep. One by one tho sliepherds waken, and 
begin fo tell their dre-ams—^how they had seen Mb? 
clothed in a wolf’s skin, carry off a sheep. They 
arouse the sham sleeper, who says he has dreamt 
that his wife has bom him a son, he must hasten 
home and see if it is well. After his departure the 
shepherds miss one of the sheep, and suspecting 
Mac they follow him home and demand admission 
to his bouse. They charge Mac with the theft 
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They searoh the house but find nothing. One of 
the shepherds begs leave to kiss the child ere Uiey 
go: 

** Qive me leave him to kiss, and lift up the clout: 

What the devQ is this T He has a long snout 1 ” 

The shepherds recognise the sheep by the mark 
on his ear, although Mao protests the cliild is a 
changeling. As a punishment Mac is tossed in a 
blanket, until the shepherds are tired. They ho 
down to sleep ogam, an angel appears singing 
“ Gloria in excelsis,” and exhorts them to rise and 
go to Bethlehem; the usual miracle play follows. 
The shepherds go to Betlilehem, with their gifts 
and wor^ip. 

The Wakefield cycle consists of thirty-two plays 
oommonoing with the Creation, which was acted 
by the Barbers of the town. The second play 
deals with Gain and Abel. In the character of 
Oorcio, Cain’s servant, appears the finst clown, 
that later develupiid mto the Fool of Shakespearo’s 
plays. 

Garcio addresses the audience on his entry : 

*' All hayle—all haylo, both blithe and glad 

For hero come 1 a mery lad. 

Be peasiio your dyn (ceano your noise) my master bod. 

Or else the devil you spede. 

Fellowes, here I you forliede. 

To moke nothor nows no cry ; 

Who so M so hardy to do that dede, 

The deville hang hyin up to dry.” 

The usual senes of plays follow: Noah : 
Abraham and Isaac ; Jacob and Esau; the Old 
Testament prophecies of Christ; Pharaoh; the 
taxing of tho world by Cicsar Augustus; the An¬ 
nunciation, Salutation, and Nativity , tho Visit of the 
Wise Men, the Flight into Egypt, the Slaughter of 
the Innocents, the Purifkaiion, Jesus among the 
Doctors, John the Baptist, the Last Supper, three 
plays on the Passion and the Crucifixion, Barrow¬ 
ing of HeB, the Resurrectum, the Appearance of 
Christ to the Diacijdea, the Ascension, Doomsday, 
the Bavnng of uazarus, and tho Hanging of Judas. 

Thb Chesteb Piuiva 

The Cheater plays show a more serious end 
didaotio purpose than the other cycles. Tho plays, 
of which there are twenty-five, were custed by the 
trade companies of the city on the Monday, Tues¬ 
day, and Wednesday in Whitsun week from 1268 
to 1577, and again in 1600. Tho scries commences 
with the Fall of Lucifer, acted by the Tanners, next 
come the Creation and the Fall. The Creation was 
rendered more realistic by sending into the crowd 
as many strange euumals as could be obtained, and 
by sending a flight of pigeons into the ur. 

The Dduge, again afforded opportunities for 
humorous treatment. The refusal of Noah’s wife 
to enter tho Ark oocaaiona wordy warfare between 
the two: 

Noah. Good wyffe, doe nowe aa I thee bydde— 

Noah’SiWife. Be Ghriste, not or I see more neede 

Though thou stand ail the daye and stare.” 

Eventually the Ark is finished, and ell enter. 
Noah’s wife, in strong language, declines to sntec 


unless her gossips come in «lao- Noah may row 
where he likes and get a new wife. At last Japhet 
oompela his mother to enter by main force, where¬ 
upon she boxes Noah’s ears! 

Zhe Sacrifice of Isaac, which forms the fourth 
play in the Chester series, has in it a pathetic ele¬ 
ment. God calls to Abraham to trdee his son Isaac 
and offer him aa a sacrifice. Abraham obeys with 
wiIhngnesB. He tells Isaac to get ready: 

” O Tsaake, my darling deare. 

My blessing now I give thee hoore. 

Take up this faggot with good oheore 
And on thy^acke it bring. 

And her with us 1 will take.” 

They go to the place of sacrifioe, where Isaac is 
frightened at seeing his father carrying a sword. 
Abraham at last teUs Isaac ho must kill him i 

“Alas father, is tliat your aille 
Your owiie child for to spill 
Upon this hillcs brink. 

If I have trespassed in any degree 
With a yard y ou may beat me ; 

Put up your swoid, if your will be, 

For I atn but a child ” 

Abraham replies tliat ho must obey God's command. 
Isaac then says: 

” Father seeing you mu<!t iiedes Joe soe 
Let it pass lightly and over go 
Kneeling on my knees two 

Your blessing on me spread.” 

Isaac is bound and laid on the altar, but at tiie 
critical moment tho angel appears and his hand is 
stayed. God appears and pronounces a blesbing 
on Abraham and his seed. At the close of tho play 
a messenger rides through the crowd to announce 
tho coming of tho next jiageaiit of Balaam and hia 
Ass, a jilay that is onlyfouiid in the Chester collection. 
This wus followed by tho usual series. 

The Coventry Plays 

A complete cycle of plays liave been preserved 
which are said to have been acted at Coventry on 
tlie Ft'stivol of Corpus Christi. This, however, rests 
on uncertain evidence, and if the plays belong to 
Coventry it is Ihoiiglit probable they were acted 
by tho Grey Friars of the town and were not con¬ 
nected with tho trade guilds. The MS. dates from 
the time of Henry VI (c. 1468), and consists of 
forty-two plays which were, however, not all acted 
in one year—tiio custom being to perform the 
first twenty-eiglit in one year, and the remainder 
the next year. 

Apart from these plays, Coventry was famous 
for its religious dramas. Tho trading companies 
acted Miracle Plays from a very early date unto 1680, 
when the performances were suppressed for a time. 
They worn revived in 1584 for a brief period, but 
the days of the miracle play were over, and in 
the year 1591, took place the lost performance in 
Coventry. 

Heywood (1530), in his Four P's, refers to the 
Coventry plays: 

“ For os good bap would have it oltanoe. 

This devil and I were of old amuain^oe. 

For oft, in the play of Corpus Christi 
He hath played tlie devil at Coventiie," 
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THE TRODUOTION OF THE PLAYS 


The ohaneter Herod in the Covoitry plays 
oSem an. example of early melodrama. Herod ia a 
braggart t 

I atainp. I stare, I k>ke all abont, 

Might 1 toko them 1 would turn them on hot ooob. 

1 run, I rave, and now I am mad.” 

Herod was dressed aa a Sarooen in a gown of gaudy 
colours. He wore red gloves, and bore a sceptre 
and painted wooden sword. His face was concealed 
by a mask, and he wore an iron helmet on his head. 
He rageth on the platform, ho descends into the 
street and rageth again. 

Aa these plays were acted as late as 15H], it has 
been thought probable that Shakespeare may have 
witnessed thorn. In addition to these cycles of 
plays, single plays were acted in various parts of 
the country; at Newcastle.on-Tyne and in Corn¬ 
wall, where they were enacted in round endosuree 
of eewth and atone. 

The PaoDUonoK of the Puts 

The records of the cities which produced these 
plays contain many entries with respect to their 
production. The guild having had a play assigned 
to it was bound under heavy penalties to enact the 
play every year, and contributions towards the 
expenses were levied upon each member. The 
next step was to procure tho pageant book. If a 
new play was required, a learned monk or scholar 
was commissioned to writo it. Tho selection of the 
players, the rehearsals, the furnishing, the pro¬ 
perties, dresses, and simple scenery were matters 
considered with care and attention. Tho plays, as 
we have already noted, were acted upon a movable 
stage or “ •pageanl ” scaffold upon four or six 
wheels, divided into two parts or rooms, an upper 
and a lower. The upper was cither open at the top 
or covered in with a canopy; the lower room, en¬ 
closed w'lth painted cloth^ served as a dressing- 
room for the performers. The lower part fre¬ 
quently represented Hell—tho stage itself the 
Earth—^tho upper part Heaven. On the great day 
of tho pageant, the r arrow streets were thronged 
with crowds of people, many of whom hod travelled 
long distances to witness the performances. Lords 
and ladies, knights and squires mingle with monks 
and pedlars—yeomen and their wives, palmers, 
pilgrims, merchants, tradesmen, and apprentices 
jostle each other. 

The Heralds ride through the streets, and pre¬ 
ceded by trumpeters road the Bans or proclaraa- 
tions; the plays were then acted, each in their order, 
at the proper stations. 

The miracle plays ceased to be acted about 1600, 
but by that time the regular drama was established. 
The miracle plays had performed their work, they 
had spread through the land a love of acting, uid 
stimulated men’s minds to the comprehennon of 
the essentials of the drama. The common people 
had already a national tradition so strong that 
when attempts to conform the English drama to 
the classical modds were made, tho native genius 
asserts itself even in these, until in Shakespeare 
It reaches the supreme height of the Romantio 
SchooL 


Morality Plats 

Moralities began to be acted in the reign of 
Henry VI, and like tbe mirade plays continued to 
flourish until the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. 
The morality ia a drama in which the charaotexa 
are aUogorical, symbolical, or abstract—the main 
purpose of the play being didactic. The allegorical 
oharactors to be found in some of the earlier 
miracle plays owe their introduction to religious 
sources. They are not essential to the story. One 
of the earliest morality plays was Tht Caatle of 
Perseverance (c. 1400, Henry V), a drama of the old 
faith. The spiritual progress of Mankind from the 
day of his birth to the Day of Judgment is set 
forth. The world, the flesh and the Devil entw 
boasting their might. Tlie Good and Bad Angels 
Btrivo to possess the Soul of Mankind. He for¬ 
sakes the Good Angels and consorts with the Seven 
Deadly Sins. From their power he is released by 
Confession and Penance and safely lodged in tiM 
Castle of Perseverance. The Seven Deadly Sins 
attack the Caatlo and are repulsed by tho rosoa 
discharged by the Virtues—tho symbols of the 
Passion. He is lured from the Castle by Avarice, 
and in spite of warnings he gives hims^ to her. 
Finally Death claims him, and in terror he prays to 
Misc'ncordia. Dying, he appears before the throne 
in hoaven and his soul awaits judgment. “ Let 
him drink as he brewed ” is the claim of Justice; 
but Morey pleads the Passion of Christ and the Sou) 
of Mankind is saved. 

The Interludes dealing with the Old Faith gave 
place to others that set forth the teaching of the 
Befoimation, e.g. Hyche Scorner, Lusty Taventres 
(1550 1) New Custom (1673 T). Others concerned 
the Now Learning, Nature of the Four Elements 
(1517-19), The Tr^ of Treasure (1567 T). 

By far the most popular of all the Moralities ia 
that of Everyman^ which has been reproduced in 
recent years—“by figure a moral play, showing 
Low the Father of heaven sendeth death to summon 
every creature to come and give account of their 
lives in this world.” 

The Moralities with their allegorical characten 
led to greater attention being paid to the plot, 
whilst gradually the abstrart person'fioation began 
to emerge into real people wi^ individual idioayn- 
crosics. The Moralities, like the Miradea, were 
adapted to the audience. Comic scenes were in¬ 
troduced to relieve the seriousness of these medi- 
teval “ problem ” plays. The Vice, a character 
peculiar to the Morality, was allowed to enter be¬ 
tween the scenes and amuse the people with a 
humorous interlude. The Devil was nlro a comio 
character. A number of plays exist in which the 
transition stages of the Moraflty can be plunly 
discerned. Comedy and Morality in Tom Tiler 
m l his Wife (1569), Tragedy and Morality in King 
Cambyses (1661) and Apius and Ttrgtnta (1663), 
History Morality in Bales’ King Johan (e. 
1548). 

The Morality approaches nearer to the aotual 
drama when abstract virtues and vioea an n* 
placed by real people. 
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IftrHDUS ST InTjUNS 

Cotuetenee. Why, good sir knight, wlwt is your nama T 
Manhood. Manhc^, mighty m mirth and game s 
All power of pride have 1 ta’en: 

1 am as gentle as a jay on tree. 

Contetenee. Sir, though the world have you to manhood 
brought. 

To maiuUun manner ye were never taught. 
No, conscience clear ye know right nought. 
And this longelh to a knight. 

Manhood. Conscience I What the devil, man, is he t 
Conscience. Sir, a teacher of the spintuality. 

Manhood. Spiiituality t What the devil may that be T 
Conectence. Sir I all tliat be leaders in to light. 

Youth 

Aback, fellows, and give me room | 

Or I shall make you to avoid soon I 
I am goodly of person ; 

I am penrloas wherever T come. 

My name is Yonth, I U-ll thee, 

1 fiounsh as the vine tree: 

Who mav be likened unto me, 

In my youth and jollity 1 
My htur is royal and bushed thick; 

My body pliant as a ha/el-stick ; 

Mine arms he both big and strong. 

My fingers he both fair and long ; 

My chest big as a tun ; 

My logs be full light foi to run. 

To hop and dance and make merry. 

By the maas, 1 reck not a cherry 
Whatsoever I do 1 

I am the heir of all my father's land. 

And it is come into my liand : 

1 care for no mo. 

The I.VTERLTrDES 

Tlie Interludes of John Hey wood stand midway 
between the Muralitios and the regular dreuna, 
Binoa in the Interlude the allogonoal characters 
have disappeared. The Morality was a sermon in 
disguise; the Interlude aimed at amusement and 
entertainment. It is possible that Interludes of 
music, jesting, story-telling, had always to a greater 
or leaser extmt accompanied feasts and banquets, 
but it was loft to John Hey wood, in the reign of 
Henry VIII, to give the Interlude a definite place 
not only in literature but in the evolution of the 
drama. Heywood was burn in North Mimms in 
Hertfordshire, he was a Homan Catholic and a 
friend of Sir Thomas More, who obtained for him 
his position at Court, as a producer of entertam- 
ments for the King’s pleasure. This he kept through 
the reign of Edward VI and Queen Mary. On the 
death of Queen Mary he is said to have fled from 
the country. He died in exile sometime between 
1677 and 1587. 

The Mery Play between Johan Johan, the hue- 
band, Tib hie Wife, and Sir John the Priest, printed 
in 1553, has been attributed to Heywood. This 
story of the intrigues of a cleric with a faithless 
and shrewish wife is of value as a specimen of early 
comedy and also as testimony to the licence allowed 
by Roman Catholic writers in treating of the estab- 
li^ed priesthood. The Interlude of the Four P*s 
(1540), i.e. the Palmer, the Pardoner, the Poticoiy, 
and die Pedlar, is the best known of all the Inter* 
ludes. Four servants attired according to their 
respective characters enter at the proper interval 


during the banquet. The Palmer describes tbe 
shrmos ho has lusited, and the wonders he has seen ; 
the Fwdoner repbea that doubtless he has re¬ 
turned no wiser than when he went^ he extols the 
gratifying benefits of bis office i 

** Give me but a penny or two pence. 

And aa soon aa the aoul departeth hmoe. 

In half an hour, or three quartern at the moat, 

The aoul ia in heaven with tlie Holy Ghost." 

The Poticary now enters, and joins in die con¬ 
tention, dedtHing that no one enters heaven with¬ 
out the aid of the Poticary. Fmally, the Pedlar 
enters and being asked what he has in his pack, 
opens it and disclosos his wares, inviting the others 
to buy. 

The Palmer answers: 

** Nay. by my troth, we be like friars; 

We are but beggars, we be no buyers.” 

A lively conversation ensues, followed by soms 
part singing. The Pardoner renews the argument 
respecting the relative value of their callings, re¬ 
questing the Pedlar to be the judge. He declares 
himself unfitted to judge of dio greater matters, 
but he has observed tiiey have one gift in common, 
in which he considers himself skiUed enough to be 
their judge, and that is in lying I Let them each 
make a inol of their skill m iliat direction, and see 
which of them can toll the greatest he. 

The Poticary tells the story of a marvellous cure, 
the Pardoner fdUows with a story of his visit to 
Purgatory and to Ucll to rccove.' a lost soul. He is 
allowed to enter the latter place through the fnendly 
offices of the devil: 

*' For os good hap would have it choneo 
The devil and 1 were of olde acquaintaaoo. 

For oft in tlie play of Corpus Christi, 

He hath played the devil at Coventrie.” 

Being the soul of a woman, permission is readily 
accorded by Satan, since: 

“ All the devils within this den 
Have more to do with two women 
Than with all the charge we have beside 
, . . Apply thy pardons to women ao, 

That unto ua there come no mo I ’’ 

The Palmer expresses great surprise and astonish¬ 
ment " that women in hell such shrews can be.” 
He has travelled through many towns and cities 
throughout Christendom. He has seen five hun¬ 
dred thousand women, jret in all the places he has 
been, he had never seen or heard of “ any woman 
out of Patience I ” 

Podeary. ^ the Mona, there is a great lie. 

Pardoner. I never heard graatei^ by our ladyo. 

Pedlar. A gieater I Nay, know ye any so great T 

The Palmer is therefore awarded the prize. 

The Palmer. I am a Palmer, as ye see. 

Which of my life much part have spent 
In many a uir and far country: 

As Pilgnms do, of good intent. 

At Jerusalem have I been 
Before Chriat'a blessed seputehre i 
The Mount of Calvary have I seen, 

A holy plaoe, you may be sure. 

To Jenosaphat and Olivet 

On foot, God wot, I went right barat 

Many a salt tear did I sweat, 

Behm my carosae could come there. 
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Vtt bave I been Rome also, 

And gone the atatione all a-row | 

B. Peter’s ahrine and many mo. 

Than, il I told all, ye do know.i 

2%e Pardoner. I say yet again my pardons are aoob, 
^at if there were a thousand souls on heap, 

1 would bring them to heaven as good cheap 
As ye have brought yourself on piignmago 
In the least quaiter of yuur voyage, 

'Whitib M far aside heaven, by Uod t 
There your labour and pardon is odd. 

Vt'ith small cost and wiUioul any [Mun, 

These pardons bring them to heaven plain t 
Give mo but a jitniiiy oi two ponce. 

And as soon os the nuiil doportoth hence. 

In hall an hour, or thioo-quartora at the moet. 

The soul IS in houven wilii the IJoly Ghost.* 

Aootlior Interhido liy JJeywood is The. Mery Play 
between Ute Paidontr and Hie Frtrc, piuited m 1533, 
but which was written before 

The demand for cnicrtuininciits of tliia kind led to 
llie formation of siauU i-oinpaiiii's of actors being 
inaintuinrd in the houst's of grout nobh-iiK'n. Sue- 
ccsfafid Interludes were given in jiuhlic when have 
WHS grunted to tho players. Uio ficcHlom with 
which quohtirms of ndigion and polities were 
hauiUod in tlieso cnturtuinnientR led to iislnetione 
and penalties. Thus it ciunu about tliut with the 
inauguiatiou of tlio regiilnr diiuiia—euinpfuuca of 
players wore ready to perfonn ia them. 

Ootboduc 

The first lilnglish tiniii dy v.is writtni by Thomas 
Sookville and Tiioin.is Norton, niel was octid by 
the Gendeinen of tho Juikt Temple neforo Eliza, 
both, on the IJuiiqir'Iiug Day of the Grand Oirr-.tinas 
festival of the Inner Tenijilnrs, .iainiury 18, l.'it!!. 

SookMllo, wlio ufteiwiirds Ixinino Eord Biiek* 
hurst, hud already altiuned u rcpiitaliun os a poet, 
by his sonnets and the Induction, to the Mirror 
for Maijistratee 

The argument of the piny is as follows: 

** Gcrboduc, King of Ihitiiiii, divuleil his realms in 
his lifetime to Ins sons I'eirev and I'nriex. Tho sons 
fell to disseiiMoii. The jonnger I.illed tlio elder Tlio 
mother, that more de.irlj loved tlio fldi-i, for revenue 
killed the younger. Tlio )K‘(ip)e iiioved wilii the eiiiehy 
of the fact, rose m lehi'llion, nnd ‘-lew bntli father 
and mother. The nobility u-sendded, and inu'-t tenihly 
destroyed the rebels; and afterwords for want of i-suu 
of the l^i'iiico, whcchy tlie sucis's-iion of llie crown 
becaino uncertain, they fell to civil war, in whicli bulh 
they and many of tlioir issues were slam, and tho Idiul 
for a long timo almost dosnlute and miserably wa-tud.” 

The story id divided into five arts. Norton w rote 
the first, second, and third, nnd Snckvilic the fourth 
and fifth. Tho action takes place bcdiind the bcenes, 
and each act <‘ndB with a chorus, in mutation of the 
tragedies of Seneca. It departs from the classical 
model in the use of dumb show and is written in 
blank vorse—first used by Surrey in translatuig a 
part of Virgil’s Mneid, and now for the first time 
applied to the drama. 

Qorhoduc treats of an episode in national history, 
the story being taken from Geoffrey Monmouth’s 
Chronicle, chosen for the speciHo purpose of em¬ 
phasizing the need for “ concord and unity ” at 
this particular time, and the evils that anse from 
*rourP.’«. •Rid. 
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etvil dissenaions. The play pleased the Queen so 
much that it was acted agom a fortnight later. A 
pirated edition of the play was printed in 1566 by 
one William GnOith, who “ getting a copy thereof at 
some yoimg man’s hand that lacked a little money 
and much discretion, in the last great Plague Anno 
1565 about five yean past, wlule the said lord was 
out of England and T. Norton far out of London, 
and neither of them both made privy put it forth ex¬ 
ceedingly corrupted. ” The authorial venion, which 
is thus prefaced, was issued in 1570. 

The following may serve as an illustration of tha 
metre of the play : 

Videna (bie Quren). (Alone.) Why should I live, and 
huger forth my time 
In longer life to double my distress I 
O mo, most woeiul wight, whom no niwhap 
I-ong ero this day could have bereaved hence. 

Might not these hands, by fortune or by fate. 

Have pierced Ihui breast, and life with iron roft T 
Or 111 tins palace licic, where I so long 
llav'e spent iny divvs, could not that liappv hour 
Once, onco have hupped, in w Inch these hui;y frames 
\\ ilh death by fall might have opiirecfidd me T 

Both the Miijortunea of Arthur, acted before the 
Queen at Grci'iiwich in 1587, and Tancnd and 
Oismunda (l.'iOS), follow Onrboduc in constiucUon, 
but the classical tj'pe of play soon died out. 

Ralph Koieier Doiater 

The first regular English coTiicdy, based on the 
model of tho Latin comedy, was produced m 1511 
or earlier. The jilay is usually attributed to 
Nicholas Udnll. head master of Eton from 1534 to 
1541. I’dull was born in llnnqishiie in 1506. He 
was ctluoatiHl at Corjius Christ i Collvf'i’, Oxford, 
and cnino under the inllueiico of the teachings of 
Mon*. Colet. tuid Erosmua. I'dall and a number of 
other 3 ’outig men were nirested in 1527 by order of 
Wol&ej’, for possessing 'Jjiulale’s translation of the 
Now Testament and Lutlier’s Tiaels llie students 
saved their lives bj' making a public recantation. 
After leav’ing Oxfonl, IMall seems to have become 
a selioolmositer in the Noitb li. 1533 Udall was 
111 London, and shortly afterwnids was appoiiit«.‘d 
huiulinasler of Eton, wiiero bo remained until 1541. 

It was tho custom ut laige public schools to act 
Latin pliiVh on speciiil oeco-sions The idea seems 
to hnv'o occurred to I’dall to substitute an Eiighsh 
play for tlio usual conu ilv from Plautus or Terence. 
Ilenoe the production of Ridjih llomlir Doiatcr. 

Balpb DoLster, tho hero of the pluj'. is a braggart 
and a cowaid; ho is wealthy but foolish. Matthew 
Merygreeke, a ch.vnicter modelled on the parasites 
of the classieal plays by llatterj' and bulljung, is 
able to fool Roister Doistcr to the top of his l^t. 
Ho imagines that he is in love with Dome Custance 
who is already plighted to Gawin Goodluck; a 
mercliant. WHiile Goodluck is absent on a voyage, 
Ralph sends love tokens and messages to Dame 
Custance. Tho latter, although she has nothing 
but contempt for Ralph and his protestations, 
finding she cannot get rid of him, treats him with 
humorous laillery. A servant of Goodluck’a reports 
to Kim the condition of affairs, and he retums 
filled with jealous suspicion. Dame Chistonoe is 
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now in s difficult position. Bhs is finally extricated 
by the testimony of Tristram Trustie, and the 
admissions of Ralph himaeli An amusing Kene 
occurs when Dame Custance flouts his advances. 
Ralph dedares be will fire her out of the house and 
destroy all her goods. The Dame oalls forth her 
aervanta to do battle with the enemy. 

I will call forth my folks, that without any mooks 
If he come again we may give him raps and knooks. 
Madge Mumblecrast, come forth and Tibet Talkapaoe 
Yea and come forth too Mistress Annot Alyfaoe. 

An. Alvfaee. 1 comob 

Tibet. And 1 am hero. 

M. Mumble. And 1 am here too. at length. 

C. Cuatanee. Like warriors, if need be, ye must show 
your strength. 

The man that this day hath beguiled you. 

Is Ralph Router Doistor, whom ye know well inowe. 

The most lout and dastard that ever on ground trod. 

Tib. Talk. I see all folk mook him whon he goeth 
abroad. 

C. Cuatanee. What, pretty maid T will ye talk when I 
speak r 

Tib. Talk. No, forsooth, good mistress. 

O. Cuatanee. Will ye my tale break f 
He threatened to come hither with all his force to fight, 

I charge you if he come, on him with all your might. 

ilf. Afumbfe. I with my distaff will reach him one rap. 

Tib. Talk. And 1 with my new broom will sweep lum 
one swap, 

And then with our ^eat club I will reach him one rap. 

A. Aly/aee. And 1 with our skimmer will fling lum one 
flap. 

Tib. Talk. Then Truponie's firefork wjjl him shrewdly 
fray. 

And yon with the sjnt may drive him quite away. 

C. Cuatanee. Go, make oil rendy, that it may bo even so. 

Tib. Talk. For my part 1 shrew them that last about 
it go.” [Exxunt.t- 

Ralph Rotaler Doiater, while based on a careful 
study of Plautus, is not an adaptation of any 
pcwticular play. Roister Doistor may suggest tlio 
Pyig;opoliniccs or the Miles Qloriosus; and Mery- 
greoke the parasite Onatlio, yot there is a distinctly 
native element which shows Udall to have been a 
shrewd observer; hke John Hoywood, he sketches 
his characters from lifo, and his work is an impor¬ 
tant link in the history of the drama. The classical 
form has absorbed elements belonging to both 
morality and interlude. Merygrceke has many 
qualities common to the Vico of the Moralities. 
The dual nature of the play is marked by the title, 
“Comodio or Interlude,” and Udall is justly en¬ 
titled to be colled the " Father of English Comedy." 

Qammer Ourton'e Needle 

*' A Ryght Pithy, Pleasant and merrie Comedie: 
Intytled Gammer Gurton’s Needle: Played on 
Stage not longe ago in Christos College in Cam¬ 
bridge—^modti by Mr. S. Mr. of Art." Thus runs 
the title-page of the earliest edition of this play, 
printed by Tliomas Colwell in 1675. The author¬ 
ship has been attributed to Bishop StUl, John 
Bridges, and more recently to William Stevenson,* 
a F^ow of Christ’s College from 1569-1661. Like 
Ralph Roiater Doiater in structure and form, it is 
modelled on Latin comedy, but the matter and 
oharaotorisation are native. 

t Act iv. sc. 4. 

■ Henry Bradley in Representative EngUeh Oemediee, 
cd. C. Qayley. • 


Gammer QwUm'a Needle is the second Engliih 
oomedy, and one of the few remaining examples of 
the coUege plays, that were probably very numerous 
in the uxteenth century. In this we eee the Inter¬ 
lude of John Heywood expanded and devdoped 
imder the influence of the foreign olaasicol echool. 
The play affords a picture of English village life in 
Tudor times. 

Gammer Gurton loses her needle—at that time 
an article of value; Diccon the Bedlam accuses 
Dame Chat the Alewife of stealing it. This upsets 
the whole village; the parson, the bailey, the con¬ 
stable, Doctor Rat—are all called in to assist in the 
emergency. The tumult and confusion increases, 
eventually the needle is found sticking in the 
breeches of Hodge, the Gammer’s farm servant. 
The humour is heavy-handed and coarse, but the 
charactermation is vivid and skilful, llodgo has 
become a generic title for tho farm labourer. 
Diccon represents a typo common enough both 
before and after Shakespeare, but which has dis¬ 
appeared with the altered aoeiol conditions of 
modern days. Like “ Poor Tom ” (King Lear), 
Diccon is a half-witted wanderer, incapable of 
u.'inful work and responsiblo for a good deal of 
mischief. 

Gammer Gurton and Dame Chat are prototypes of 
generations of village gossips, who have, however, 
become more refined in tho course of the centuries. 
On the whole, general opinion considers Gammer 
Ourton'a Needle in merit to fall below that of Ralph 
Roiater Doiater. 

Both ploys follow the classical school in the 
division of the play into fivo acts, in beginning 
each ‘now soono with the introduction of a new 
actor, in limiting the action to a single day, and 
the scene to a single street—before a row of houses. 

Roister Doiater is stiller and more formal in 
character than Gatmner Gurton. The atmosphere 
of the latter is well illustrated by the famous 
drinking song, included in the play: 

" Rack and syde goo bare, goo boro, 

Roth hand and foot goo colde ; 

But Roily, God send thee raod ale inoogbs 
Wliether hyt be neire or olde. 

I cannot eat but lytyll meate ; 

My stoinache ys not goode, 

But sure 1 thynke that 1 coude drinke 
With hym that worythe an hoods 
Drynke ys my lyfe ; although my wyfe 
Bometyine do ohyde and scolde, 

Yet spare I not to plye the potto 
Of jolly good ale and olde. 

Back and syde goo bare, goo bore, 

Ac. Ab. 

I love no roste but a browne teste 
Or a crabbe in the fyer 
A lytell broad ehall do me steade 
Mooch breade I never desyer. 

Nor frosts, nor snowe, nor wynde I trow 
Con hurt me yf hyt wolde; 

I am BO wrapped within and lapped 
With jolly good ale and olde.” 

One thing is clear from these works, and that k 
the gradual approximation of the drama to the lifs 
of the day—especially the comedy aide. There is real 
vitality, but so far little literary grace or power. 
This gift, however, was now to be bestowed. 
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Dbe initial atagee of this gloriiioation are due to a 
new school that had arisen, called “ The University 
Wits ”—a profeemonid set of literary men. Of tins 
little constellation, Matlowe ia the central sun, and 
round him revolved ae minor atais, Lyly, Qreenc, 
Paele, Lodge, and Nash. 

John LyXiY was born c. 1654, and at the age of 
fifteen was sent to Magdalen College, Oxford, where 
he matriculated in 1671. At the time of taking hia 
degree two years later, he was in some trouble with 
the coUege authorises, and known os a noted wit 
** averse to crabbed studied of logic and philosophy 
. , . and bent to thepleasant paths of poetry." His 
endeavour to procure a FeUowship through Lord 
Burghloy being a failure, ho then iinislied his arts 
course at Oxford in 1676, meanwhile studying at 
Cambridge, and was incorporated M.A. in 1679, dur¬ 
ing wlijch tune he was wnling his noted JSvphuea, 
said by diaries Kingsley to bo “ as brave, righteous, 
and pious a book as man need look into." 

Euphuaa waa prinlod by Oabncl Cawood and 
published early in 1570. It at once made its author 
famous; a stcoiid edition was issued in Atigusc 
the same year, and oiglit suljscqucnt editions ap¬ 
peared witiiin seven years as well as a Dutch trans¬ 
lation. Tiio fame of Euphues brought Lyly into 
touch with Lord Biirghley, who offered him em¬ 
ployment, and always ambitious to get into Court 
circles,* be at onee aeeepted the post of Vice Master 
of St. Paul’s and Sayoy companies of child actors, 
for wlioixi ho composed several light dramatic 
pieces. Ho hu^xx! that this post miglit lead to the 
important post of Master of Revels at tho Court of 
Elizabotli, but in this lie was disappointed, and on 
tho St. Paul’s company being disbanded in 1601, 
Lyly was out of employment. 

Turning his attention to politics, ho became 
several times 3Icmber of I’nilinnient, and as a 
champion of tho cause of the bi.-iliu]>s in the Alar- 
prelate controversy vvi'oto his Cel -bratoil tract, 
Pappe u-Uh an IhiUhtt. that ia a aound bore on the 
eare for the id ad Martin to hold hia ptarc.” 'i'his 
was privately limited in September 1580 under the 
pseudonym “ Doiiblo V.” 

Little is know n of Lyly after 1607, when lie w rote 
some Latin \ erses in praise of tho Queen. ITo died on 
Novcmlior 30, JrtOG, and lies buried in tho Cluirrh 
of St. Bartholomew-the-Less in the City of Loudon. 

Uis best known dnimivs ineliido Aleiandtr and 
Ccunpaxpp, probably played for the first time on 
New Year’s Ev'O 1581; Hapha and I'hao, l.'i84; 
Endyfnion (written round the friendship existing 
between the Qui'en and the Earl of Leicester), 
1591; and Mtdat, 1.502. 

The plays of Lyly were written after the publica¬ 
tion of Euphuvt (see poat, p. 105), and were uctoil by 
“ the children of Paul’s before her Majesty.” In 
character they were mythological or pastoral, and 
approximated to tho Masque ratlier than to tlio 
narrative drama of Marlowe. Tliey were written 
in prose intermingled with verso, and whereas the 
verse is almost wholly charming, tlio prose is often 
marred by tho fantastic conceits that weary tlie 
reader of Euphuea. Nor had Lyly that sunse of tho 
theatre displayed by many of his contemporaries, 
who lacked his sense of litenuy form and polished 
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wit. Among hia plays are The Woman tn the Mom, 
Campaape, Mtdaa, and Love’a Metamorphosia. 

But if his plays are less rich in concrete humanity, 
and in stage e&eciiveness, than those of Oreene, 
Pec-le, and Lodge, his superior culture and finer 
sense of style provided compensations not to be 
despised. Perhaps the plays approximate more to 
the mosques tlian tho drama, and undoubtedly 
they gam by the interpolation of those delightful 
aonga for which he w'os such an adept; yet his 
dialogue is really admirable at times, happy m 
oloar-cut phrases and allusiveness. Finally, U not 
a born draiunlist, ho was a brilliant man, who 
did good service for the drama, on its more purely 
literary side. 

Gborgb Pbblei, of Devonshire origin, the son of 
James Fede, citizen and salter of London, was bom 
about 1558, and as a free scholar was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital from 1565-70. In March of the 
following year he went to Broadgate Hall (now 
Pembroke College), Oxford, and completed bis 
dcgieo in arts in 1579. 

On leaving Oxford ho came to London, where, in 
company with Marlowe, Greene, and Nash, he 
formed one of tliat bund of dissolute young men 
encleavoui'ing to earn a livelilioud by literary work. 

I’velo was an actor as well as a writer of plays, 
for in 1589 we find him a member of the Lord 
Admiral's company, and two years later, when 
QucHm Elizabeth visited Lord Burghley at Theo¬ 
balds," Peele was also present in his professional 
capacity. 

Notwithstanding his profligate and irregular life, 
Peele w*as a hard woiker; he not only wrote plays 
and poems but throe pageants for ceremonial occo- 
Biona in London, 

The Arraiqnm^d of Paris, 1584; Edward I, 1693; 
The Battle of Alcasar, 159*1; The Old Wives' Tale, 
1 fi05—1 he only know n cojnes of this are one in the 
Bnti-.Ji Museum, and one in tin* library at Bridge- 
water lluuso; David and Fair Bathelnba, 1599; and 
an curlier play now lost, entitk-d The Hunting of 
Cupid, supposed to have been written about 1591. 
Among other works may bo mentioned PAyhymnut, 
1590, a poem in blank verse; The Honour of the 
Carter, 1593; The Fall of Troy, published with 
A Farewell to Eotiia and Drake, 1589 ; and a thumb 
bonk 1 j* X 1*, with two lima on a page. 

Gi'oigo Pi'clo left behind him some half dozen 
pluys, nehcr in poetic beauty than any of his group 
save Marlowe. His eaihcst work is The Arraign¬ 
ment of Pane ; his most notable, perhaps, David 
arul Bathsheba. 

The Arraignment, which eontiiins an elaborate 
trihuto to tho Queen, ia really a Court Play of the 
Masque order; something akin to Lyly’s work, but 
of a inu<oh higher dramatic power. It is essentially 
a Pastoral or Mr8(|uo, show*s great skill in the varia¬ 
tion of metre, and if less musical on the whole than 
David and Bdihaheba, has some striking passages 
of melodious beauty. 

David and BoUhahdba contains many lines ol 
great beauty—not the rare sweeping beauty of 
Marlowe, but a gentler and more iramuating 
ehann. Certainly, he shares with Marlowe the 
honour of informing blank verse with that musical 
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quality that, in the later hand of Shakespeare, was 
to be one of its most remarkable oliaraotoriatics. 

Here is a passage: 

BaUtaheha. Come, gentle Zephyr, triok’d with those 
perfumes 

That erst in Eden sweeten’d Adam's love. 

And stroke my hosom with thy silken fan : 

This shade, sun-proof, is yet no proof for iliee ; 

Thy body, smoother than fhw waveless spring. 

And purer tlian the substance of the same. 

Can creep through that his Innces cannot pierce: 

Thou, and thy sister, soft and sacred Air, 

Goddess of life, and governess of hoaltli. 

Keep every fountain fresh and arbour sweet ; 

No brazen gate her passage eon repulse. 

Nor bushy thicket bar thy subtle breath: 

Then deck thee with thy loose delightsome robes. 

And on thy wines bring delicate perfumes. 

To play tho wanton with us through the leaves. 

Thomas Kvd (1658-05) was the son of a London 
notary, and received his education at Merchant 
Taylor’s School. A dramatist and translator, he 
aohieved great popularity with his first work The 
Spantah Tragedy, which was translati'd mto (.Torman 
and Dutch, and in which •loiison is supposed by 
some to have been his collaborator. Tho record 
of his life and works is uncertain. He appears to 
have lived in Btraitewd eirrunistances and suffered 
imprisonment “ for trcasonahlo and atheistical 
views” Comelta, Jeronimo, The Hare Triumphs 
of Love and Fortune, Solyman and Perseda, and 
the Ur Hamled aro supposed to have emanated 
from his pen. 

” Sporting Kvd,” as Jonson called him, must be 
mentioned for his odhereneo to tho Senecon 
School; and for popularising the “ blood and 
thimder ” element tliat proved ono of tho attractive 
features of the Pre-,StiRk«*spearean drama Violent 
and extravagant ho is always, but at any rate he 
helped to break away from the nerveless monotony 
of Oorbodiie. 

Putting aside his translation of Cornelia, The 
Spanish Tragedy is Ins only known piny; and 
although its ranting style roused tho contunipt 
of Shakespean*, yet there aro touches of genuiiio 
force behind tho extravagances; and even extra¬ 
vagance is better than lifeli'ssness 

Ohost. When this eternal substance of my soul 
Did live imprison’d in iny wanton flesh, 

Each in their function serving other’s need, 

I wan a courtier in tho Spanish court: 

My name was Don Andrea ; my descent. 

Though not ignoble, yet infenor far 
To gracious fortunes of mv tender youth. 

For there in prime and pride of all my years. 

By duteous service and deserving love, 

In secret T possess’d a worthy dame, 

Which hight sweet Bellimporia by namo. 

But, in the harvest of my summer joys. 

Death’s winter nipp’d the blossoms of my bliss. 

Forcing divorce betwixt my love and me. 

For in the late conflict with Portmgal 
My valour drew mo into danger’s mouth. 

Till life to death made passage through my wounds. 
When I was slain, my eoul descended straight 
To pass the flowing stream of Acheron ; 

But churlish Charon, onlv boatman there. 

Sold that, my rites of burial not perform’d, 

I might not sit amongst his passengers. 

Ere Sol had slept three nights in Thetis* lap, 

And slak’d his smoking cl^ot in her flood. 

By Don Horado, our knight marahal’s son. 


Ify fanersJs and obsequies were dona. 

Then was the ferryman of hell content 
To pass me over to the slimy strand. 

That lea^ to fell Avernus’ ugly waves. 

There, pleasing Cerberus with honey’d Bpeaoh, 

1 pass’d the perils of the foremost porolu 
Not far from benoe, amidst ten thousuid souls. 

Bat Minos, Aeoous, and Rhadameuith ; 

To whom no sooner ’gan I make approach. 

To crave a passport for my wand'ring gbort. 

But Minas, in graven leaves of lottery. 

Drew forth the manner of my life and death. 

” This knight,” quoth he, “ both liv’d and died in love; 
And for his love tried foi tune of the wars; 

And by war’s fortune lost both love and life.” t 

BiObebt Gkebnb, bom about 1560, came from 
Norwich, and was educated at St. John’s Ckillege, 
Cambridge, which he entered at fifteen, and also at 
Oxford. He made an unfortunate choice of com- 
pamonship, ” amongst wags as lewde as my selfe,’* 
which followed him throughout his life. 

Following the fashion of tho day, he travelled 
abroad to the advantage of his literary power if not 
to his morals. On his return he hved hard and 
furiously ; however, a lit of industry overtaking him 
ho returns to Camlindge, this time to Clare Hall, 
and on taking his M.A. m 1583, left for London. 

In 1580, wlulo at Cambridge, he wrote his first 
work, MamiUia. On its publication in 1583 the 
heartiness with which it was received gave him 
frcsli energy, and with a large numlxtr of adven¬ 
turous tains and romantic stories, written usually 
at great pri'ssuro, sprang into fame. 

“ Easy come, easy go.” soon found his purse 
“ the bottomo ” of which “ returned him a writt of 
non est inventus,'’ and circumstance turns his hand 
to tho drama, his patrons including Essex, Leicester, 
and Arundel. 

In nature quarrelsome, he was seldom for any 
length of time on good terms with his friends, and 
his jealousy, espocinlly of the young Shakespeare, 
took tho form of a violimt attack on him in his 
Ejiilogiic to tho Ctroat'a irorfft of TFtf. 

During ono of Ins many Ills of repentance, which 
were unfortunately neither di-ep nor lasting, he fell 
111 love with “a gentleman’s daughter of good 
account,” whom ho married in 1586, spent her 
fort line, and desort/cd her and his child a year later; 
she returni'd to hor homo and they never met again. 

A few more years of work, riotous living, and re¬ 
pentances, his health gives way. After a surfeit 
of pickled homnjrs and Rhenish wine from which 
he never rocovered, he died on November 2, 1692, 
in abject poverty, owing £10 to a poor shoemaker 
in whose houso he hved. 

Tho day before his death he wrote a pathetic 
letter begging his “sweet wife, as ever there was any 
good will or friendship between thee and mee ” to 
“ see my host satisfied of his debt ” and to “ Forget 
and forgive my wrongs done unto thee. . . . Fare¬ 
well.” 

His plajra comprise Ortando Furioao, Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay, Alphonaun King of 
Aragon, Looking Qlaas for London and England 
(with Lodge), and Oeorge-O’Oreene, the Pinner of 
Wakefield. Among his other works the most im¬ 
portant are Pandoeto, from which Shakespeare 

1 The Spaniek Tragedy. 
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took Uia for The WttUer'a Tale: Pendope*a 
WAf and hia partly aatobiognphical Oroat'a Worth 
of Wit bought with a Mtllton of Bepentance. 

Gieens vaa a atoiy-tellar and pamplileteer who 
turned hia attention to drama, chiefly beoauae 
drama waa a paying Uiing. Yet in ao far aa he ia a 
atoiy-tellor, he manages to hold the reader’s atten¬ 
tion despite irrelevances and prolixities. But al¬ 
though he relira on some of the old devices of the 
Miracle and Morality, and does not disdom the 
mechanical funniments of tlie Interlude, he con¬ 
tributes to the development of tlie drama by his 
sincerity and real insight into character. 

Let US take as on example hia most effective 
play, Fnar Bacon and Friar Bungay. This deals 
pa^y with the tricks of the Fnar (baaed on a legend 
of the famous Franciscan) and partly with a straight¬ 
forward romantic love-story — though not too 
straightforward to admit of those complications 
between two men in love with one maid, that give 
variety and interest to the tide. Tliere is comic 
relief of a kind, that doubtless pleased the more 
unsophisticated. But the chief merit of the play 
lies m the lively method of presenting the story. 
It 18 not uninstructive to compare Urceno’s necro¬ 
mancer—Bacon—with a similar character treated 
by Marlowo in Faustxia. Grc*ane's magician is 
merely an ingenious conjuror; Marlowe’s a man 
of mystery. The one character shows merely a 
hvely fancy, the other a vivid imagination. 

Where Lyly excels in liU'nuy polish, and Poele 
in melodic charm, Greene achieves distinction in 
the vigorous humanity of his charaetensation, and 
if Pcele could write muio cliiimnng love lyrics, 
Greene could handle better a love story. 

Greene's dying exhortation to his bicthron in the 
craft, has a curious inten'bt for the historian as well 
as the student of character. 

“ To those gentlemen hia quondam acquaintance, 
tliat spend their wits in making plays, R. G. wisholh 
a bettor exorcise and wisdom to prevent his ex¬ 
tremities.” Marlowe, “ famous grocer of tragedians,” 
is requested “ to abandon his blasphemies and atheis¬ 
tical opinions.” Nash ia requiii-d to moderate his 
satire. Feolo ia singled out for encomium, “ no less 
deserving than the other two. in some thmgs rarer, 
in nothing inferior.” 

The theatre is execrated. '* Base-minded men all 
three of you, if by my misery ye be not warned ; for 
unto none of you, like mo, sought those bum to 
cleave—those puppets, I mean, that speak from 
our mouths, tho-io ant los garnished in our colours.” 

Finally, he points densnoly to the “upstart 
crow beautified with our feathers, that, with his 
‘Tiger Heart wrapt in a Phiyer’s Hide,’ sujiposes 
ho IS as well ablo to boinbust out a blank verse os the 
best of you; and being an absolute Johunnes-ffic- 
totum, IS in his own conceit the only Shako-scenc in 
the country.” Wiat vexes him is that ono of the 
actors for whom he wrote should bo tlio moans of 
taking the bread out of tho moutlis of scholais. 

The fact is that Grocne, a vain and irritable man, 
is incessantly seeing the youthful gonius Shake¬ 
speare sweeping all before him. Tho cry is conpro- 
hensible enough, for one of Greene’s temperament, 
and seme excuse may be mode for him. But no 


utteranoe of that time more dearly Mums the im* 
petious power-of the mader dramatist of the age. 

The dramatic woric of Lodge and Nosh is almasfe 
negligible; certainly they ora inferior to tlieir con- 
temporarieo, remarkable though they be in the 
doniajn of fiotion. 

We pass to the greatest of the band, to the gnat 
protagonist of Elizabethan drama—CHBimoraBB 
Mabuiwb. 

In February 1604, in tiie pariah churdi of SL 
George tho Martyr, at Canterbury, the register 
bears witness that acertain small child, “ the sonne 
of John Marlowe, a shoenudier,” was ehiistened 
Christopher. 

Kit Marlowe's early yearn were spent in that 
quiet cathedral city ; once the busy Mecca of devout 
pilgnma, now a resting-plaoe for oourtiera and am¬ 
bassadors on their way to and from the Continent. 
Educated at tho King’s School, Canterbury, throu^ 
the help of a patron he went up to Cambridge in 
1681, and obtained his degree in 1683. Of his hfe 
after l.'iSS, kttle is known. In 1687 hia first play, 
Tambvrlaine, was produced, and took the public ear 
at oiico, by reason of its impetuous force, ita splendid 
command of blank verso, and its sensitiveneea to 
Ixiauty. 

Tamburlaine is a Scythian abepherd obsessed 
with the idea that Ins mission in life is to be 
“ the scourge of God ” and a terror to the world tiU 
“ Immortal Jove says. Cease, Tamburlaine I ” He 
pursues and overcomes the mightiest monaccha 
of the Eastern world with the blo^thiistiness of a 
savage beast; captive kings drag his chariot to the 
field of battle for further conquest, and with their 
queens imprisoned in cages; at length dashing out 
their brains rather tiian exist for further indignity. 
Yet Tamburlomo is possessed of a personal mag¬ 
netism that cannot be withstood : 

** Sooner sluvll the sun fall from hia sphere 
Than Taiuburlame bo alain or overcome** 

says the rcrbuui warrior sent to quell him. 

Cowardice is an abomination for which he slays 
ono of his sons; and to teach tliem endurance he 
docs not hesitate to lacerate his own flesh. Smitten 
with pain and sickness, “ the ugly monster Death,” 
thoiigli he follow, cannot instil terror into him— 
“ Let us march,” he says, “ and weary Death with 
bearing souls to hell ”—but even Tumburiaiiie the 
mighty conqueror must yield place to a mightier. 

Tamburlaine was succeeded by The Tragical 
IIiBtory of Doctor Fauntus, in which the dramatist 
gives an old meiliiDVEil legend a glowing Renascence 
t»'tting. Tne story of tho alchemist who sells his 
Hiiul to the Devil never lost its fascination, and in 
late years Faustus became more of tho heartless 
sensualist than tho headstrong magician. It was 
m this form that Goethe found the story and turned 
it to his own use. In tho ancient legend the Faustus 
Imrters his soul in return for some years of gaiety 
and plcamre. Marlowe’s Faustus desires pleasure 
also, but incidentally only, it is every form of joy 
that he would drink of freely. He is a genuine 
incarnation of the Renascence spirit, and hae 
nothing of that calculating, introspective nature 
poculia.' to Goethe’s gentleman. Foltowing FaiuAue 
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oame The Jew of Malta, a play rich in fine episodes, 
and with a glorious opening, but locking the grip 
and imaginative appeal of the earlier plays. Ed¬ 
ward II, hiB last pUy, ia from the technical pomt of 
view also his best. Lacking the intensity and 
rhythmio beauty of the earlier ploys, it shows rare 
skill of construction, while the cliarociensation is 
wholly admirable. To some extent no doubt it in- 
spued Shakespeare’s Richard II, and the abdication 
Boene is obviously modelled on Aiuilovre’s. 

Marlowe’s other work fur the stage is almost 
negligible. The Massacre of Pans survives, it is 
true, in a fragmentary and corrupt condition, but 
this dramatisation of contemporary French History 
is strangely lacking in power and interest. The 
Tragedy of Dtdo, written in conjunction with Nash 
and published after Marlowe's death, has a certain 
lyric sweetness, but bears little impn-ss of Marlowe's 
greatness, and is supposed to bo an curly work, 
greatly altered and added to by his collaborator. 
A great portion of Henry VI is from Marlowe’s pen, 
ana more happily reminiscent. But tho outstand¬ 
ing work, patting aside the four plays above dis¬ 
cussed, is the fragmentary Hero arid Ltavder, a 
poem of singular freslmoss and beautj'. 

Tn 1693 Marlowe, probably recreating from the 
plagqc then raging at London, stayed in the httlo 
vilU^ of Deptford, and was hero slam in a drunken 
brawl by a “ bawdy serving man, and a rival of his 
lewd love.” He was then twenty-nine years of age, 
and his brief, strong life, albeit its tragic cluse, had 
done much to renovateand glonfytho English drama. 
A rebel in thought as well as in imagination, Mar¬ 
lowe reminds us of his own Faustus. Ilis genius 
had serious limitations. Deficient as it was in 
humour, sympathetic insight, and subtlety, along 
its own lines it was supremely great. 

Marlowe hod dreamed his early dre.ama in the 
great cathedral city. And a dreamer he always 
remained. For despite his roving life and dissipa¬ 
tion, despite his full-blooded vitality and lovo of 
the world, his real compelling life was the life of 
the imagination. 

Uia WrUmga 

What did he do T fl) raised the subject matter 
of the drama to a higher level. Ho provided big 
heroic subjoits that appealed to tho imagination. 
Toinburlaine—a world conqueror; Faust iii pursuit 
of universal knowledge ; Barabas with fabulous 
dreams of wealth; Edw’urd II with his mmgling 
nobihty and worthlossnoBs, sounding the heights 
and depths of human nature 

The insatiable spirit of adventure; the master 
passions of love and hate; ideals of beauty; tho 
greatness and littleness of human life : these wero 
his subjects. That ho had the knowledge and 
power to deal with them adequately, could nut bo 
said; but it ia suflicient that ho inteiestod his 
fellow-men in them, and recalling Ins brief, meteoric, 
and unhappy life, it is marvellous, not that ho 
made so many mistakes, but that his achievements 
were BO high. 

(2) He gave life and reality to his characters. 

They were no longer puppets pulled by a string; 
but living and breathing teaUtiea. You can f^ 


tho fierce exaltation of the conqueror, Tamhur- 
lomo; the vibrant passion and rapturous longing 
of hia Faust; the fierce selfishness of his Barabas. 

(3) He took the blank verse of the Classical 
School, hard and unflmching us a rock, and struck 
it with his rod till tho waters of human emotion 
gushed forth. The old rhyming lines of Homontio 
drama ho put aside; blank verso hod httlo grip, 
when he took it in hand, but ho fathomed its im¬ 
mense possibilities, and saw how it could bo made 
the exprosbion of tho finest wit cr tho most dehcate 
fancy. 

Its “ infinite variety ” was beyond liis power to 
express ; that remained for Ins successors to show ; 
but Its colour and energy ho revealed He “ taught 
Buecossors to play upon its hundred stops ” if he 
could npt play upon them himself. 

How did he do tl f Ho found blank veiso con¬ 
sisting of linos, each ending with nn mcoiitcd 
monosyllabic; each lino stmiding liy itM'If; u thing 
of nerveless monotone. Ho viirKsl the ihylhmic 
pauses, alteic I tho accents, mode the metro to suit 
the subject, instead of fitting tho subject to tho 
metre ; and bade farencll to tho “jigging veins of 
rhyming motlior vv its. and such conceits ns clownngc 
keeps m pny ’’ 

(4) He gave a unity to the drama, liitherto 
lacking. 

I’laya befoio had been fomik ss : n micccsmoii of 
isolated scones often with no pioyier coiineeting 
link. And although, compared with Sliakespi'nn’, 
tho work of Marluwo si'cma often turgid and un¬ 
wieldy, yet it shows quite suflicit'nt promise to 
show us tho exUmt of Shakespeare’s mdeliti'dness. 

Indei-d it was many years before iShakespenie 
could riso to Marlowe's height; and fine and in- 
ten-sting as is Richard II —it was not merely 
modelled on Edward II, but fulls short of tliat play 
in its charoutensat ion and imaginiitivu power. 

Of Marlowe’s influenee on Shakespeare, more will 
he said later. It is sufiicioiit to note it and em¬ 
phasize here tho direction in winch tho iiiHuenco lay. 

Reviewing tJio trend of Marlowe’s work, thuso 
points then have to ho homo in iiiind : 

(1) He glorified the matter of tho druina—by hia sweep 

of imaginntion {vide Storic'i) 

(2) He vitalised tlio manner and matter of the drama— 

by hia energising power {ride Cliaraetorisatioii) 

(3) He elunfiud and gave culieieiico to the drama 

(vide Verso) 

Marlowo saw clearly enough that tho Romantic 
drama was suited to the needs of tlie nation, and 
that therefore no other form of drama could express 
BO well its abundant, concrete life. But ho saw 
also that for tho Romantic drama to ho a thing of 
beauty a.s well as a force, the medium of blank 
verso must bo chosen. No finer tntmto was paid 
him than that given by Michael Drayton, in 
Epistles of Poets and Poesy (1627); 

“ Neat 1 Marlowe, bathed in the Thesjuan springs 
Had in him those brave translunary things 
That the first poets had : his raptures wero 
All air and fire which made his verses clear; 

For that fair madness still he did retain 
Which rightly should possess a poet’s brsln." 

^ Ingenuous. 
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“ Fair madness" is » satisfying phrase fit to 
rank beside the noble suRgestion of Keats, that 
‘ Poetry bhould please by a excess.” 

Marlowe’s work has three marked character¬ 
istics : 

( 1 ) Its pictorial quality 

( 2 ) Its ecstatic quality, 

(3) Its vitalising energy 


(1) Its pktorial qualUy .—Marlowe has been 
called tho Father of English Dramatic Poetry ; 
ju< 4 t as Defoe is termed tho Father of English 
Kic-tion, and Chaucer the Father of English Narra¬ 
tive I’oetry. 

There were, of course, pictorial possibilities in the 
disjointed oflorts preceding, but the effect on the 
imagination may be cornpnn'd witli that of a clieap 
inugic lantern to a iino dishiiUing one are 

given oee.iMOiinl flnMlu-s of life With much tliat 
Mils blurred and eliaotic. The old ehroriiele plays 
riK-andored on with no 81111171 vi.-.im 1 iHing power; 
the unit lit inns of Seneca, tho coitiedy ventures 
« la Plant US, luclv not only life, but charm of pro- 
Reiitatioii. 

Sackvillo's line.s drug ; Iiyly’s affectations worry ; 
but Mailone with Ins instiiiet for s^'leeting tlioso 
scenes that Is'st mipirss the iinagiiiation and those 
similes that sliiki' liorne inii.,l etleetivil^, iii.idc of 
tho drama u thing of hiMuty 

With Keats and Morns, Marlowe shares an intense 
njipreeiiition of colour effects ; there is tiio glitter 
of gold and scailet about his \erse : 


‘The pavement undenicatli tliy clwnot wheels 
Witli Tuikev carpet hliiill Isi covi-icil. 

And clutti of arras hung about tlin walls ; 

Fit otijei-ls for tliy prims Iv eve to pierce ; 

A liiindred hns-oos clothcfl in criiii'-on silk, 
Rliall rule hefoni 1 lien on Knrbarian steeds. 
And wlicii tlioii gocsl, a golden canopy 
Enclias'd with precious stones, . . 


In reading these lines wo tliiiik of tho rich oriiomtsit 
111 The Eiv 0 / St. Agnes. 

Tho magic of old-world names holds him. llo 
tre.ats them like jewels to giv'o waimtii and colour 
to' his verse. 


** Is it not piiiwing liriivo to bo a king 
And ndo 111 Iriiimpli thro* Perscpolis T ” 

Here indeed is the poet's joy in words. 

And there is I'casun for it. Tt lias been well said 
that Taniburlatne was tlio woik of the first great 
poet who uses our modern English speech. And 
superb was the use he mode of it. 

Compare the dragging and toneless lines of 
(Jorboflue with Tasnburlaine, and nolo how the verse 
glittters and sparkles. 

" O hard and cruel hap, that thus assigned 
Unto BO worthy a wight so wretclied end ; 

Hut roost hard, cruel heart, tliat could consent 
To lend tlio iinteful destinies tliat hand 
By which, ahis, so heinous crime was wiought.” * 

Tamburlai lie’s eager and feverish sonrih across 
the world for some vision to satisfy his dreams re¬ 
minds us of 

The dedre of the moth for the star ; 

Of the night for tiie morrow : 

The devotion to something afar 
Ikom the sphere of our sorrow.” 

* Oorbodue. 


But tho pictorial quality Is no mere vtoualising of 
a dreamer's fancy ; it allows the inspiration of tiiat 
spirit of advontuTB which was in the air. 

Tamburlame is a kind of monstrous Drake. His 
thirst for conquest, his passion for discovery, is the 
passion of Drake, of Hawkins, and of Frobisher. In 
Tamburlaiiio’s lost speech ho speaks of what may 
yet be discovered, and it is a speech which would 
flusli the cheeks of the swarthy sailors in the 
audience. Wo hsv'o always to remember that 
Columbus is the pioneer of the age no leee than 
More; and that many poets of the time, like 
Kalcigh. were also voyagers. 

(2) Its ecBtalir quality —This is well exemplified 
in the speech of Faustus ; 

** Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a Use. 

[liwet her. 

Her lips suck forth my soul I Bee, where it flies ? 
Come Helen, come give mo my soul again— 

Here will 1 dwell, for Heaven is in tliese lips 1 
And all is dross that is not Helen I " 

It is indeed a fire that burns through his vetee^ 
and gives it glow and radiance, mellowing the 
harsh cruditu's and coarse outlines: 

. All, my good Dird, be patient, she is dead 
And all raging cannot make her live! 

If words might serve, our voice hath rent the air; 

If tears, our evi*s have 'watered all the Earth t 
If ■T'lef, our miirden'd ticarts hath streamed forth blood , 

Nothing prevails, for she is dead, my Lord. 

Had T ns many «oub oh itiere be stars— 

I'd give them all for Mejilustopholes.” 

Here n tlic thirst, for beauty expressed 1 

•' What IS l>e.wtv, snyoth my Bufferings, then! 

If all the p«‘n'9 th.vt ever poets held 

Hiul fed tile feeling of tlieir masters’ thoughts^ 

And every sweetness tliat inspired tiieir hwts^ 

Tlicir inmds and muses on adroirdd themea • 

If all the lieavcnlv quintesRences they still 
From their immortal llowcis of poesy. 

Wherein, os in a mirror, ve perceive 
Tlie liigliest roaches of a human wit 1 
Tt ttiese had made one poem's period, 

\iid ail combined in lic.uit\’s worthineat. 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at tho least. 
Which into words no virtue con digest.” 

What matter for diama tho Northern Sagas 
would have yielded him: Lolicngrin, Tamiliauser, 
tho story of Sigurd T 

Tho ecstatic note in his verso is seen also in 
Barabaa : 

Itnrabns is waiting for his daughter, who has 
tricked his foes of their treasure ; simulating love 
and religion to fiirtiicr her father’s base projeota 
Thus. Barnbns; 

”... Like the sad-presaging raven, that tolls 
The sink man’s passport in her iiollow beak, 

And in tlie shadow of tho silent night 
Doth shake contagion from her 'sable winga 
Vex’d and tormented runs poor Barabos 
With fatal curses towards these Christians. 

The incertain pleasures of swift-footed tune 
Hav'e ta’en their flight, and left me in despair; 

And of my former riches rests no mors 
But bare remembrance ; like a soldier’s soar. 

That lias no furtiier comfort for his maim. 

O Tliou. that with a fiery pillar Icdd’st 
Tho sons of Israel through the dismal ■ba«Hy 
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TJir» AbnhMn'i oCEspring; and direct the hand 
01 Abigail thia night I or let tho day 
Tom to eternal dertrneer alter this I 
No deep oan fasten on my watchful eyes. 

Nor quiet enter my distemper’d thoughts 
Till 1 have answer of my Abigail.” 

Thea the treasure is found and thrown down to him 
“ O my girl, 

liy gold, my forcnne, my felicity. 

Strength to my soul, death to mine enemy; 
Welcome the first banner of my bliss 1 
O Abigail, Abigail, that 1 had thee here too I 
nwn my desires were fully satisfied: 

But I will practise thy enlargement thence: 

O girl I O gold I O beauty I O my bliss 1 ” 

[Nogs the bags. 

In his joy he forgets danger, until reminded of it 
by his daughter. He, softened and excited, kissea 
her, and rises into sentimental raptures : 

“ Farewell my joy, and by my fingers take 
A kiss from lum that eends it from his eoul.” 

A oursory examination of Marlowe’s work might 
incline the reader to think that his nature was highly 
passionate. Of passioa, however, in the primal, full- 
blooded sense of the word, there is really little 
in Marlowe's writings. He is rather excitable and 
ecstatic, moved to exuberant expression by certain 
appeals to the illumination, such as tho appeal of 
brauty; but not profoun^y emotional as were 
Shakespeare, or Beaumont and Fletcher, or Webster. 
Ho never suggests the man of the world, the student 
of human nature; always the wistful visionary; 
living In a world of his own, a world of beauty and 
won^. 

(3) Ita vitalising energy. —Culminating proof of 
his originality and artistic instinct—he discarded 
the cla^c convention for the romantic. He saw 
clearly enough that the Romantic drama was bettor 
nited to toe exigences of insulw genius. 


t^his vitalising energy redeemed toe Tamburlaius 
froik absurdity, and gave a beauty and lifting 
power .to the Faust legends wliich won the praise of 
Goethe. 

He is not content with vague description, but 
octuahses his subject—os in the pageant of the 
Seven Deadly Sins in Faustus. Many a medusval 
poet had sung of them. Marlowe gives thorn life 
and reality. 

To too modem reader, the gruesome physical 
touches strike as distasteful and jarring, where 
they do not merely amuse. But cluldisli os some 
of the thoatncol effects seem, these are but the 
overflowings of a strong and vital imagination. 
One moment we think of Pyraraus—this is “ Eroles 
vem, the tyrant’s vein,” and ore reminded of toe 

'* Raging shocks and shivering shocks.” 

At toe next moment wo pass from the ridiculous to 
the sublime, and toe vibrant music of his eloquence 
takes us by the throat and compels our admiration. 

Marlowe’s genius did not incline him much to the 
lyric, though his famous Passionate Shepherd shows 
what he could do in thia direoUon. But his frag. 
montary narrative poem. Hero and Leander, has a 
fresh, acnsitive beauty transcending the ooaner 
magnificence of young Rhakespearo’a Venus and 
Adonis. The haunting hno: 

'* Who over loved that loved not sdi first sl^it t ** 

lingered long in Shakespeare’s memory. 

He had, of course, the defects of tho temperament 
of bis age: a frequent, over-laxunance of imagina¬ 
tion, a lack of restraint, an extravagance bordering 
on the ndiculouB. But no criticism can obscure 
the greatness of his genius. Ho found the drama 
crude and chootio ; he left it a great force in English 
litoraturei, 


EARLIER RENASCENCE AND PROSE 

The Novel: Lyly—Greene—Lodge—Sidney—Nash, &c. 


THE ENOU8H NOVEL 

Ths eager, inqnintive spirit that flamed up at the 
Renosoenoe could not exltausi itself entirely in the 
expansion of our poetry, or oven in the creation of 
the romantic drama; for in achieving this it roaliseil 
also toe oompolting interest of everyday actualities 
The favourite story-teller of Chaucer’s time ha<i 
been the minstrel. He it was, as we have seen, who 
first familiarised the common folk with the legends 
of Arthur and his Knights, of Charlemagne, with 
!iaoh verse tales os Gawain and the Green Knight, 
end the popular Guy of Warwick. Needless to say, 
the art of story-tclling in the minstrels’ hands was 
of a rough and crude kind. They broadened and 
coarsened the Arthurian Romances to suit the taste 
of their primitive-minded hearers; but in so doing 
they introduced a contemporary note, interlarding 
their tales with ridioule of the decadent mediraval 
church, and thus giving that flavour of actiiality, 
which paved the way for the Novel of Elizabeth’s 
timab 


While toe’ \ re doing this, our first great realistio 
Chaeirr, 'sa helping wito finer artistry to 
create a for too high-falutin mediseval 

romance. He ellected this directly m Troilua and 
Cressida, an ancient romance treated as a genuine 
clinractnr study ; indirectly in his epic of contem¬ 
porary life. The Canterbury Tales. 

Here, then, in Chaucer’s time is the first stage in 
too development of the Novel from the old Romance 
that had its inspiration in tho songs of the minstrel. 

The next stage is marked by tho publication of 
Malory’s Morle d'Arthur. With tho matter of this 
remarkable book I have dealt elsewhere; it is 
suflioiont to emphosizo the fact that whilo osten¬ 
sibly a great prose romance garnered from the 
romantic treasures of the Middle Ages, yet, by 
virtue of the simple directness of its language, it 
proved an admirable model to tlio prose story-tellef 
of Renascence England. The confusing intri(»cieB, 
tho long-windodnoss of the legendary tales on 
which it is based, are swept aside. Giving us 
toe cream of medicoval romance, it yet awoke a 
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desire for storios more in touch with the life of the 

It is quite true that for many years to come, 
throughout the first half of the sixteenth century, 
Romance held a foremost place in the popular 
imagination, largely owing to the energy and 
enterprise of Caxton, who pnnted romantic stories 
from Spam, Oerraany, and Italy, to the infinite 
disgust of Bober-mmd^ Ascham. They ceased, how¬ 
ever, to dominate the educated classes as they had 
done formerly. Even Malory's woik was adnurod 
less for its matter than for its style. Romanti¬ 
cism survived, not the old romance. The Tales ore 
still there, but the attitude towards them is diiTonnit. 
The old romantic therai's are yet familiar enough, 
but they are eitlier regarded os picturesque relics 
of a bygone ag(<, or else fu-rvo the Ehzal^thon 
dramatist as material to be woven into the concrete 
actuahties of tlic drama. 

Had it not been for Italy, the Novel might have 
tarried for another hundr^ years. Rhetoric and 
song wore indigenous to tlie raeo : SpensiT, Mar¬ 
lowe, Shakespeare would have found artieiilato 
speech, Italy or no Italy Rut it may reasonably 
be doubh-cl whether wo should have hud the Elliza- 
betlion novelist. 

Why was the influonco of Italy so suddenly and 
imperathelj felt * 

Largely )k*cuuhc of the newly awakened rage of 
the day fur foreign tiavol, whieh helped to spread 
Italian fashions both of dress and htoraluro. 

Moreover, Italy was the home of the Novel. It 
was hero that Boccoeeio, in 1350, first attempted 
those prose talcs of ainoiuus advontuie, TAe Dt- 
tameron ,—“Novella Stona.” The teiiii oiiginally 
meant a storv. hut soon Novel was applied to 

any story in prov as distinct from a story in verse, 
which retained its old appellation of Romance. 

Travel itimulated also the translation ot Italian 
literature So that Those who could not afford to 
travel could at 1ea«t learn something of this literary 
El Dorado through translations. 

The mediiBval Ruin.itieo dealt with a legendary 
past. The Novel dealt with the n'alilies of every¬ 
day life. In this lay its compelling aUraction. 

There was no more popular book than William 
Painter’a collertion of Italian Stories. He was the 
Clerk of the Ordnance in the Tower, and his trans¬ 
lation not merely inspired the Romantio drama 
but interested English roadera in Italian fiction 
specifically, and the art form of the Novel gener¬ 
ally. Thus he paved the way for the English 
novel 08 well as providing a background for the 
English drama. 

In his preface he says: 

** Pleasant they be for that they recreate uid refreeh 
wearied minds defatigsted either with painful travail or 
with continual care, occasioning them to shun and to 
avoid heavinesa of mind, vain fs'itosies and idle cogita¬ 
tions. Plessant so well abroad os at home, to avoid 
the mef of winter’s night and length of summer’s day, 
whioii the traveller on foot may use for a slave ta ease 
the wearied body, and the jaurneves on horseback, for 
a chariot or less painful means ot travail in steado of a 
merry oompoidon to shorten the tedius toil of weary 
ways." 

Stephen Qoason declared rightly enough, that 
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Painter’s voliune hod been ransacked to fumiati 
the playhouaea of London. Shakespeare borrowed 
from him generously in iZomeo and Jtdtet, and The 
Merchant of Venice ; and Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Peele, Marlowe, Webster, and others availed tiaem- 
solves only less liberally of his atonea 

The Elizabethan prose writers who diatinguiohed 
themselves in prose fiction were Jolm Lyly, Robert 
Greene, Thomas Lodge, Sir Philip &&oay, and 
Thomas Nash. 

John Lyly (see ante, p. 99) is the pioneer of the 
English novel, tho first atylut in prose, and the 
most popular writer of his age. A young Kentish 
man, with slender financial resources and very few 
friends, he hod the good fortune to attract tho 
atUmtion of Lord Burghley, who became hia patron. 

In 1579 Lyly published the first part of his 
famous fiction, Euphuem, the Anatomy of Wit, 
winch was received with general delight and ap¬ 
probation. It was written designedly for ladies^ 
and m his quaint preface he m^eatly prefers his 
claim : “ It resteth, ladies," he declai^, “ that 

you take tho pains to read it but at such times, os 
you spend in playing with your dogges, and yet 1 
will not pinch you of that pastime for 1 am content 
that your dogges he in your laps, so Euphue may 
bo in your hands, that when you shaU be weary in 
reading the one, you may be ready to ^xirt with 
tho other." Finally he adds slyly that "if 
they desire to slumber after dinner, it wDl bring 
them to sleep far better than beginning to sew and 
pricking tiieir lingers when they begin to nod." 

Such msidious courtesy and modesty were not 
without result. Tho ladies were duly flattered; 
the Euphuca was to be seen everywhere in tlio 
boudoirs of ladii's, and the author became os much 
sought after and petted os is a popular actoi to-day. 
Perhaps the great dames were touched by his diffi¬ 
dence in not seeking to take a first place in their 
hearts, but content to ahara attention with the 
lapdog. 

The language of the Euphuea did not, however, 
with its involved artifices of speech, emanate from 
Lyly. Derived from Ovid, Plutarch, and Pliny, 
originally it was imported from Spain, and one of 
its exponents, Guevara, became extremely popular. 
The Golden Book of Marcue Aureiiua was written 
by this gentleman and translated by Lord Bemera 
(15.32) and by Sir Thomas North (1.572). Here we 
find the same monstrous profusion of similes that 
we see in Euphuea, tho same combination of sen¬ 
tentious reflection and fanciful conceits, that proved 
so much to the taste of many readers. 

In tho Bi ruoturo of hia wo^, Lyly ia Spanish, but 
there IS much more moralising in Lyly than in 
Guevara, and more sentiment. That no doubt is 
another reason for hia popularity. From Lyly to 
the present day, the moat popular writers of fiction 
have always been sentimental and didactic. 

Euphuea was a good-looking, nimble-minded 
Athenian youth who goes first to Naples, then to 
England to study men and governments. His 
volubility is remarkable, and he uses his friend 
Philautus as s kind of conversational Aunt Bally 
against whom to hurl his sententious wisdom. 
Once indeed, during the voyage to England, Phil- 

4a 
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autuB doofl rebel: “ In faith, Euphuea, thou hast 

told a long tale, the beginning I have forgotten, the 
nuddle I understand not, and the end hangoth not 
together. ... In tho meantime it were beat for me 
to take a nap, for I cannot brook these seas, which 
provoke my stomach sore.” 

The name itself is explained by Ascham thus 
{SchooUncuter, 1570); “ is he that is apt 

by goodness of witte and ai>plii-ablo by reoihneaa of 
will, to learning, having all uthor qiialitifs of the 
mind and parts of the boilio that must aiiut her day 
serve learning, not troubled, mangled or halfcd, 
but sound, whole, full, and able to do their oflice." 

There is plenty of abuse, quite in tho vein of 
modern denouncers of the “ Smart Sot ” and “ The 
Sins of Society,” of the superfluities of Klizabothaii 
dress, and of femimne charms. ” When they be 
robbed of their robes, then will tliey ajijioar so 
odious, so ugly, so monstrous, tli.it tliou wilt rather 
think them serpents than saintt., aiul so like hags, 
that thou wilt fear ralliur to be eiiehunted tlian 
enamoured.” 

Obviously, the ladi(<s of the time were fiatb'red 
than otherwise at the appellation of serpent ; niid 
the word ” hog ” of course here is synonymous with 
witch. No woman objects to bo called a wileh. 
But through all the seeming bitterness about 
women, there runs a delicate compliment to their 
fascination and power, and though setting out to 
cure love and to distract the lovcw’s attention from 
matters of the heart, he really socks only to show 
how to retain the lady’s affection, and how to dis> 
somble anger and grief with her inconsistencies. 

There was a sequel to this romance which ap¬ 
peared in 1580, in which England and English wajs 
arc hold up in terms of the highest praise. And if 
before, Lyly has said hanl things about women, 
he makes rich amends m his glowing panegyric 
of English gentlewomen. Indeed, he excuses his 
tirades unnecessarily—since women never objected 
to lieing abused for their fascination and wiles—on 
1 he ground that he had referred to Italian women. 
As he knew nothing whatever of Italian women, 
this explanation oarnes small conviction; but as 
very few of his readers knew anything about them 
also, save through tiie highly-colour^ medium of 
Boccaccio, it mattered little 

English women are so beautiful, he says, that the 
traveller cannot help exclaiming, “ There is no 
beauty but in England.” In other countries, ho 
remarks witheringly, “ they all have lovers and 
spend their time painting their faces ; but in this 
Island they are in prayer devout, in bravery humble, 
m beauty chaste, in feasting temperate, m affection 
wise, in mirth modest, in all their actions though 
courtly, lieoame women, jret Angels became vir¬ 
tuous.” After this magnificent tribute Philaut'is 
is naturally advised to take an English wife; whilst 
Euphuos, picturesquely unsociable to the last, retires 
to his native Greece, carrying with him recollections 
of a country not inferior to a Paradise. 

But with all this idealising, it is clear that we 
have parted from tho novel of picturesque abstrac¬ 
tions and vague mythology, and are dealing with 
present-day manners. Lyly does his best, more¬ 
over, to give a realistic atmosphere to his conversa¬ 


tion, and in his reflections he dexterously deals with 
matters that concern everyday life. The mixture 
of frivohty and fantasy—with solid moralising— 
was quite agreeable to the taste of his readers. 
On tlie surface there was a great deal of light¬ 
heartedness and trifling in English Society, but 
deep down the seriousness of the Briton, not per¬ 
ceived at first Bight, existed and kept England from 
tho VICOS and excesses that weakened at that time 
sucii nations as Spain. 

There are witty turns of speech in Lyly worth 
remembering: 

“ It M a blind Goose that cometh to the Fox's 
Bornion ” 

” Thou muht halt cunningly to beguile a cripple.” 

** The best cluinn fur an aching tooth is to pull it out, 
and the remedy for luv e is to wear it out ” 

Sayings like these recall tho modern apothegms of 
George Eliot. 

Tho stylo is marked by tlie constant use of 
antithesis and alliteration, which at tunes becomes 
mannered to a wearisome extent, but often gives 
agreeable force and pungency to the inatlcr; 

“ . . . Where salt doth grow nothing else can breed. 

Whore friendship is built no ofTent-u can liarbour.” 

A defect ill Lyly’s jiroso slylo is Ins excessive 
fondness for closhieiil auihoritie.s—a fondness that 
overbuidens his prose with a tonent of allusions, 
comical rather than inqiressive Fickleness and 
constancy, when nienlioiied, bring with them in- 
torramublo lists of mythological ladies and gentle¬ 
men TC'inarkablo for these eharacteristies. He is 
not content with an illustration : an allu.sion with 
him IS synonymous with cataloguing. 

In the hands of a grt'at literary artist such as 
Burton, this characteristic is used with a deliberate 
quamtncsB that ainuw's us, just os Lamb could turn 
tho involutions of Elizahethiui pioso to deliciously 
humorous account. Less inleri'sting ev'cn than this 
mythological weakness, is the habit of Lyly to em¬ 
ploy references to fictitious natural bistoiy, largely 
derived from the legends of animal and piano lore in 
the old Bestiaries that preceded genuine biological 
studies. 

How far Lyly regards thesn things os 8cienti6o 
truths, wo do not know, nor does it niiieh matter ; 
but using them os literary dceorations suggests how 
grievously ho mistook tho art of adornment. 

Take for instance this passage : 

“ I have read that the bull being tied to the fig-troe 
loseth his strength, that the whole herd of deer stand at 
the gaze if they smell a sweet apple, that the dolphin 
by the sound of music is brought to the shore And 
then no marvel it is that if the fieree hull be tamed with 
the fig-tree, that women, being os w’cak as sheep, bn 
overcome with a fig; if the wild deer be caught with an 
apple, that the tame damosel is won with a blossom ; if 
the fleet dolphin be allured with harmony, that woman 
be entangled with the meindv of men’s speech, fair 
promises, and solemn protestations-” 

Small wonder that Sliakcspoore poured ridicule 
on it in his early plajrs. 

While there is much that is interesting in Lyly’s 
work, his proso stylo suffers from the aenous d^ect 
of ignoring the distinction between prose and verse. 
It IB tho prose of an age that fowd its moat effective 
medium in verse. 
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Robebt Gbebne, who suoceodod Lyly. li leas 
brilliaat, attains a greater buupheity m his later 
writing He was a ha|>py-go-lucky Bohemian, who 
had no patron, and liv^ on his wits. His lirst 
novel IS poor and mutative, but in Handosto (1680), 
from which Shakospeore took his WttUer'a Tale, he 
showed real originality. The most considerable 
factor made by Greene to the development of the 
novel is to bo found in his poniplilets rather than 
in his conventional iiction, for here he writes from 
personal knowledge of the “ underworld ” of hia 
day. Especially vivid is his Life and Death of Ned 
Browne, a notorious cut purse, wlicrcin he antici¬ 
pates the “ low hfe ” scenes of Defoe and Smollett. 

He has a happy touch of individualising his 
characters, ns may be seen from the following from 
A Quip for an Cpi>tart Courtier : 

“ I espied alar off a certain kind of an overworn gentle¬ 
man attiied in \elvet and satin, l>iii it was noinewhat 
dropped and greasy, and huoiH on ins leg-,, wiioho soles 
waxed thin and seeimsl to cnnipliun of their master, 
which treading thiiri under hib Icet hod Inuuglit thuni 
unto that consumption. Ho waltiHl not os other men 
in the common hcaleii wuj, but canto compaasing nrcum- 
nrrvi, os if vie Inui tieun dcviK, and ho wouM draw a 
circle ahuiit U', and at evciv ‘hiij ho lookeil back 
08 if ho ucrc afiaid of a hiiiley or a Hiigcaiit. . . . 

"A pill I 14 a uohtc-goud and an unlluift, that he in 
horn to make tlic taverns rich and hiinbclf a beggar. 
If ho have fortv pounds m his purse together, lio puts 
It not to usuiv, neither huvn land nor merehandi.se with 
it, hut a muiitir-. commiMlitv of weiiehcs and capons. 
Ton |iuniiilK a siipiN'r, whv ’tie nothing, if his plough 
goos and Iu 4 ink-hoin lio clear. Take one of them with 
twentv' tlioiitiiiKl pounds and hang him lio is a king 
of his plcasuir, ii'.il counts all other hixin, tiiul pi^iv-ants 
that, tliongh th''y have money at eoiiimand, yi-i know 
Qot like him how to domiii(>er with it to any piiiposo 
08 they sliniild. Ihil to F,ficak plainly, I think him an 
honest Miu I, It he would hut live within his oompass, and 
generulK no man’s foe but his own.” 

Aiiolhor writer of fiction to Im noted is Thomas 
Lodge, the studious friend of Ghv'im!. Ho travelled 
much in tho cntli<T years of his life, and while 
journeying ho wrote several rorniiiK es; one entitled 
Rosalynde (1600), which inspired Sliakespuore’s As 
You Like It. 

TiiuMAS Lopqi;, tho son of a rich London mcr* 
chant wlio had also been Lord jlIiiAur, was born m 
1567, and educated at Meiclmnt Taylor's Sthool 
and Oxford, where ho was tlie fiicsul of Lyly. 

Chousing law as a profos.iiui, ho ^tudiod for a 
time at Lincoln’s Inn, but tbo cni/o for tiavel 
seized him ; ho abandons the law and sets out first 
to the Canary Islands and then to Sntilh Aineiica. 
During this tinio he wrote hia famous Jlosahftule — 

Eiiphucs* golden Icgaciu . . . fetcht from the 
Canaries ”—published in l.'iOO ; Robtrt the Iktnl, 
1591; Euphues' Shallow, ” tho battaile of tho 
Bonces wherein youthful folly la set down”—pub¬ 
lished under the editorship of Greene in 1592, 
while Lodge was travelling; and The Marqante of 
America, 1596. His principal dramatic works are 
The Wounds of Civil IFar, and A Look mg Class for 
London and England, neither of which w’cre very 
popular. He also wrote many poems and was a 
voluminous translator. 

Having, as we suppose, tired of travel as a re- 
oreation, and literature as a profession, he settled 
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down to make a hvdihood in another dinction. 
Studying medicme at Oxford, he took his degree of 
M D. m 16u3, and built up a large practice, followed 
his profession for twenty-two years, and died in 
affluence ui 1626. 

Lodge also derived from Lyly, but not in the 
same way as did Greene. Lodge had traveQed, 
as did many young mon of that time, over Hiatont 
seas, looking for opportumties abroad rather than 
at home to advance lum. These did not come, but 
during the long journeys by sea he wrote several 
romances; one entitled Rosalynde being of special 
interest to us, fur from it Shakespeare, with a quick 
eye for a good story, evolved the plot of As You 
Like It. 

Far removed are his prefaces from the shapering, 
deprecating prefaces of Lyly. He has his own little 
way With the Critics. If they do not like his 
books, lot them hold their peace, otherwise he will 
throw 1 horn overboard to feed cods. This is 
swashbuckling with a vengeance. 

Rosalynde is itself a rcmodcUed version of an old 
medueval tale, lu the Middle Ages it was called 
The Talc of Gamelyn, and Chaucer had intended 
weaving it into his Canterbury Talcs, but died before 
effecting tliia Originally it was merely a story of 
\a)oi]r with no love interest whatever. Lodge 
remedied the deficiency, and invented Rosalynde ; 
he also gave us tho fair she-page, and her friend 
Fhcebe, the hard-hearted shepherdess. 

Rosalynde, daughter of the deposed king, who 
leads a forester’s hfo in the woods of Arden, is exiled 
from Court, and diparts with Alinda her fnend, 
daughter of t ho Usurper—Rosalynde being dressed 
as a page. 

“ I thou Foest,” snys Posniynde, ouite in the apirit of 
Bhakespeare's tierome, “ am nf a tall stature, and would 
lery well liocome the person and apparel of a page; 
thou sholt bo my mistress, and I will play the man so 
{iroiierly. that trust me m what company so ever I come, 
1 will nut lie diseovered. I will bring me a suit and have 
my lupier very handsoinelv at mv side, and if any knave 
utfor wrung, your page will show bim the point of his 
weapon.” 

The Forest of Arden in Lodge’s story would have 
amazed the Royal Geographical Society. It is 
placed near tlin vincyanls of Gascony, and is full of 
tlioso bewildering shrubs usually confined to cheap 
provincial theatrea I’me trees, fig trees, and 
icriion tri>es grew amicably together, with con¬ 
venient strips of pasture for sheep, and animals 
from all ]>urts of tho globe. Shepherds and shep¬ 
herdesses abounded, who embodied not only the 
domestic \ irtucs but scholarly attainments. Sonnet 
writing was as child’s play to them; and French 
and Latin tags abounded. Here, too, is the shep- 
Iu'nl(’.ss I’litebe, “ at> fair os tho wanton that brought 
Troy to ruin.” Rosalynde's page-name is Gani- 
mede, and in the novel she shows qualities fully os 
attractive as she does in the play, though not 
possessed of so pretty a wit. Phoebe, deceived as 
m Shakespeare by Rosalynde’s doublet and nose, 
falls 111 love with her, and in the novel Rosalynde 
treats her more kindly than does her more biiUiant 
counteqiart in As You Like It, 

Everything turns out happily, and although 
there is much brave fighting, none gets killed for 
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whom one oaraa a jot; and there is a triple marriage 
to conclude the tale. 

Here la a paaaage from Roealyndo'a advice to 
Fhmbe; 

*' Such tny fair ahephardeM aa disdain in youth, denre 
in age, and then are tliey hated m the winter, that mipht 
have been loved in the prime. A wrinkled maid is like 
a parched rose, that la cast up in cofien to please the 
smell, not worn in the hand to content the eye. Love 
while thou art young, lest thou be disdained when thou 
art old, and if thou love, love like that of Montanos, 
for if his desires are many, so tua desires are great.” 

Lodge never did anything better than Jtoaalynde. 
He was not a prolific writer like Greene, nor, 
despite his boastful valour, a dare-devil. 

The fourth important name in the fiction of the 
time is Tsomas Nash. “ Ingenuous, ingenious, 
fluent, facetious Tliomas Nash,” as his friend Lodge 
colled him. The emphatic quality was the facetlous- 
ness. There was a strain of humour in Lyly, and 
fltful outbursts of gaiety in Greene, but both Lodge 
and Sidney ahowod rather a contemplative wit 
than humour or mirthfulncas. It is otherwise with 
Nash ; he has a rich fund of humour that partakes 
somewhat of Rabelais’ uproarious quality. 

Nosh, like Greene, took the rogue in hand and 
painted with skill and fidelity the needy adven¬ 
turer of the tirao The Unfortunate Traveller, or 
The Life of Jack WUton (1594), but unlike his con¬ 
temporary, he did so with a smile on his lips. He 
found tho English novel suflering from too much 
sentiment, and promptly freshened it with bis 
Ught-hcarted humour. 

He died at tho age of thirty-three, having short- 
ened his days, says his friend Dekker, “ by keeping 
company with pickled herrings.” 

The chief point, then, that distinguishes Nash 
from his contemporaries is his “ comedy ” attitude 
towards Ufe. There is another point worth notice. 
His style is neither Euphuistio nor Arcadian. 
Eschewing the literary aficctations and manners of 
his d.iy, lie did his best to cultivate on individual 
stylo, vigorous, easy, and vital, which was well 
smted to his subject-matter. 

The Unfortunate Traveller, or The Life of 
Jack Wilton (1594) 

The hero is a lively young page with less money 
than wit, who has a smattering of Latin with which 
he ombelhslios bombastic conversation end succeeds 
in persuading casual acquaintances that he is of 
more importance than his position would imply. 

Travelling m France on one occasion, attached 
to the Court of Henry VIII, he is present at the 
siege of Toumay, to which “ a number of my oredi- 
tora that I ooosned oan testifia” 

Jock, on the look-out for fresh adventure, fixes 
as one of hia victims at this time mine host of the 
canteen, who was “ an dde servitor, a cavalier of an 
ancient houae as it might appeate by the armes of hia 
wieestrie, drawen very amiably in chalk on the 
inside of hia tont doore,’ but who ia always boast¬ 
ing of his ancient pedigree. 

One day, finding tho old man ** counting hia 
barrels, and setting the price in ohalke on the head 
of avoria one of them” Jack approaohea with 


politeness and requesta to be allowed a private 
talk with him, aa he haa important matter to oum« 
municate. 

"' With me, young Wilton T * quoth he, marie and 
shalt. Bring us a pint of syder of a fresh tap into the 
* Three Cups ” here ; wesh the pot I' 

” So into a backe roome he lead mee, where ... he 
bodde me declare my minde, and there upon he dranke 
to me on the same.” 

Beating about the bush in order to gain time, our 
hero starts by flattering his man; he toUe him he hoe 
always odmirM him. "partly for the high diseent uid 
linage from whence be sprung, and partly for the tender 
core and provident respect he had of poore soldiers,” 
and amazement that ho should condescend ” in his osm 
person to bo a victualer to the campo ; a rare example 
of magnificence and courtesie ; and diligently provided, 
that without farre travel, every man might have for 
his money syder and choeae bis bcllyfoll. Nor did he 
sell Ins cheese by the way onely, or his syder by the groat, 
but abaat himselfe with his own hands to take a shoo- 
makers knife ; a homely iiibtrumont for such a high 
personage to touch, and cut it out equally like a true 
justiimrie in little pcniiyworthes that it would doo a 
man good for to looke upon. So likewise of his syder, 
the pore man might have his moderate draught of H 
(as tliere is moderation in all things) as well for hia 
doit or his dandiprat as the rich man for Ins halfe eouee 
or Ins denier.” The old man swallon-s the bait, and 
Jack proceeds: “‘Why, you are cM’no childs felow | 
any man that comes under the name of a soldier and a 
good fcllowe, you will sitte and hear companio to the 
last pot, yea, and you take in ns good port the homely 
plirose of, “ Mmo host hoeres to >ou,” as if one saluted 
you by all tho titles of your heroine. These conmdera- 
tions, I sale, which the world suffers to slip by in the 
chaniicU of carelessness, ha\ c moved mo in ardent zeole 
for your welfare, to forewaine you of some dongeia 
that have besot you and your barrels.’ 

“ At the naino of dangers bee start up, and bounst 
with hts fist on the board so hard, that liis tapster o\er. 
bearing him, cned : * Anon, anon. Sir I' a..d entering 
with a bow aekt him what he wanted.” 

Irate at the interruption, but “ for feore of displeasing 
me he moderated hie fune, and onely sending him for 
other fresh pint” and bids him look to the bar 
and “ come when be ia cald with a deviUoe name.” 

By Ihia time Jack and his host are beginning to 
allow signs of the “ syder ” they have consumed 
and both “ fidl to weepmg.” This is, Jock thinks, 
the “psychological moment,” and forthwith tells 
hiB tale; how he heard that the innkeeper, by 
letters secreted in empty barrels, is giving valu¬ 
able information to tho enemy. The man protests. 
Jack will not hston, and hinta at high treason. 
Still further details on the part of the man which 
Jack ignores, and declurs there is only one way 
of setting aside the dangerous rumours. He must 
make bimseU very popular with the soldiers. How 
can it be done T Jack suggests, after due con- 
sidoration, that the best way wovdd be by supply¬ 
ing free drinks to the army. 

The host in great fright eventually agrees to 
follow Jack’s advice, which is carried on for a time, 
but the trick is diacovered soon after, and Jock ia 
well whipped, but not hard enough to make him 
sufiiciendy repentant to forsake his evil wasra, or 
damp hia spirits: ” Here let me triumph awhile^” 
says he, “ and ruminate a line or two on the ex- 
oeUence of my wit I ” 

Many more hke advoituiea take place before Jack 
leaves Franoe. He gives an amusing desoiiption 
of hia fine dothea on lua return to London. 
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** I bod my faathar in my cap aa big as a flag in the 
for»<top ... my eim eloake of blaeke cloth ovar- 
apraadug my DMk uka ... an alephantaa aaraa . . . 
and my haaoa without glovea, all a mode French.'* 

Jatk WHtony written aa waa cuatomaiy in the form 
of memoira, ia dedicated to the Earl of Southamp¬ 
ton, the patron, it will be remembered, of 8hal» 
Bpeare’a FcntM and Adonis. 

Like others of ita daaa, right down to Fidcwiok, 
it hoa but alight coherence, and conaiata of a aeries 
of episodes lightly strung together, and is bewilder* 
ingly incoherent at tunes. But there is some capi¬ 
tal characterisation, and one or two strong acenee 
of real dramatic value. 

Wilton, like Gil Bias, baa little mon^, but plenty 
of wit and resource and a amsttering of scholarship. 
He careers over the Continent, deceiving everyone 
he can, getting into all manner of difficulties. He 
has some excellent gibes at contemporary acting, 
in a manner that reminds one of Hamlet’a caustic 
advice. Says he: 

“ One an if he had been playing on clay floore, stomp. 
Ingly troado the ntam so horde with tus foeto, that 1 
thought venly ho had resolved to doe the carpenter that 
setto it nppo some utter hhamo. Another flung his 
artnes like cudRoHes at a pi-are (n-o, innomueh os it wna 
mightily dreaded that hee would strike tht. candles that 
hung above their lieodes, out of tlioir sockets and leave 
them all dorke.” 

In a third characteristio of Nash, his Italian 
temperament, he resembles Benvenuto Cellini. A 
lover of poetry, gaiety, and passion, he hated the 
Puritan, and those who chronicle things. 

Here IS a sample from Ins varied wares, in the 
{Hcture of a merchant’s wiL', from Pierce Pentlceee : 

“Mistress Minx, a merchant's wife, that will eat no 
cherries, forsooth, hut when they are at twenty shillings 
a pound, that looks os simperingly as if she wore be¬ 
smeared, and jets it as gingerly as if she were dancing 
the canaries: she ia so finical in her sfiereh, as though 
she spake nothing hut what she had first sewed over 
before in her samplers, and the puling accent of her 
voice is like a feigned treble, or one’s voire that inter¬ 
prets to the puppets. What should I tell how squeamish 
she ia in her diet, what toil she puts her poor servants 
unto, to make her looking-glasses in the pavement T 
how she will not go into the fields, to cower on the 
green grass, but she must have a eotirh for her convoy ; 
and spends half a dav in pranking herself if she ho m- 
vitod to any strange place ^ Is not this the excess of 
pride, sigmor Satan T Go to, you are unwise, if you 
make her not a chief saint in your calendar.’* 

Sidhrt’s “ Arcadia ** 

Of Sidney’a work aa a poet mention has been 
made. His Arcadia remains to be noticed, for it 
marks a well-defined stage in tbe history of the 
noveL 

Freooding writers had been more or less disciples 
of Lyly 81 ^ imitators of Euphuism. Sidney in¬ 
vented a new style. And for a while Arcadianism 
displaced Euphuism. Tliis book, written in 1580, 
appeared after Sidney’s death. It was written 
primarily to please his sister, the Countess of 
Irambroke. In essence it is a romance with a 
pastoral flavouring. There is more charaeferisation 
and mom movement, though less humom^ than wo 


find in Lyly; more passion than in Qioanc, if Isas 
aetuabty ; and a finer vein of poetry than in Lodges 
though mors inequality in interest. The style, 
despite of artificiaUties, rises at timea to a level of 
high beauty. With Lyly’s Ewpkuet it may take 
ita place as one of the dominant influmioes of tbe 
time. 

Frofeasor BiSleigh has well said that the ** Xroodia 
is in some sort a halfway house between tiie older 
romances of chivalry and the long-winded ' heroic ’ 
romances of the seventeenth century. Action and 
adventure are already giving way to the description 
of sentiment, or are remaining merely os a frame on 
which the diverse-coloured flowers of seutiment 
may be bioidered.’’ 

French influences more considerably affect Sid¬ 
ney than his predecessors. Perhaps he is of all 
of them the least touched by the magic of Italy, 
though he was a great admirer of Bpaniab literature. 

PetmeJa'a Prayer, from “ Arcadia *’ 

" Kneeling down, (n*rn where she stood, she thus said: 
O All-seeing Light, and etemall Life of all thii^, to 
whom nothing i-. cither ao great, that it may resut, or 
so small that it is contemned ; looke upon my misery 
with thine eye of mercy, and let thine infinite power 
vouchsafe to limit out some iiroportion of deliverance 
unto mix>, as to thee shall secnie most convenient. Lot 
not injune, O I-urd, tnuinph over mee, and let my 
faults by thy hand bco corrected and make not mine 
unjust enemy the minister of thy Justice. But yet, 
my God, if, m thy wiscdome, this be the aptest chastise¬ 
ment for my incxcuHahle folly ■ if this low bondage 
be fittest for my ov er-high desires; if the pnde of my 
not emongh humble heart, be thus to be broken, O Lord, 
1 yeeld unto thy will, and joyfully embrace wliat sorrow 
thou wilt have me suffer. Onoly thus much let me 
crave of thco ... let calamity be the exorcise, but sot 
tho overthrow of my vorlus : let their power prevaile, 
but not prevaile to destruction ; let my greatneesc be 
their proy : let my fuiins be tho sweetnease of their 
revenge: lot tliein, if so it seem good unto thee, vexe 
me with more and more punishment. But, O Lord, 
let never tiieir wickedncsse have euch a hand, but that 
I mnv carry a pure nunde in a pure body. And pouring 
a while ■ And, O most gracious Lord, said shee, what 
ever become of me, preserve the vertuous Huridorua.” t 

Dokker, whose dramatic work has already been 
noticed, also essayed fiction. But although he 
has shown some measure of Nash’s gaiety and 
alirewdneaa of observation in the “Picaresque” 
otorios which he essayed, it is as a dzamatist and 
writer of prose, other than fiction, that he is most 
entitled to rcmcmbranco. With the close of the 
Elizabethan period, the first period of the English 
novel came to an end. During the next century 
French romanoe, of the extravagant and artificial 
order, came into fashion for the class who cared 
about fiction. But, as we shall see, if the seven¬ 
teenth century produced no great novelist, it pro¬ 
duced many writers who contributed indirectly to 
tho amazing development of the Novel which took 
place in the eighteenth century. 

t Pamela’s Prayer, from Arcadia, Book fit. Alao 
in the “ Eikon Baathke, the portraiture of his sacred 
majesty In hiaaoIitudeandBuflennga.’' among the “proien 
used by his maiestie in the time of his suffarinas, de¬ 
livered to Dr. Juxon. Bishop of Londo n , famnsdiately 
bdoie Us dea th . . . ’ 
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THE EARLIER RENASCENCE AND PROSE 

IntrodactioQ—^I’rose other than Fiction: (i) Tiie Develupiiient of Style (u) The Art of Critidam 


INTRODUCTION 

DuaiNQ the fifteenth oentury Latin was the vehicle 
of prose, and works of importance were almost 
entirely written in that tongue. Tiiiee names 
alone stand out before the tiiiio of Caxton, as 
makers of English—Kegmald Tecock, Sir Jolm 
Fortoscue, and tho Poston Family. 

Pocock’s personality was a remarkable one. He 
was o Welshiran by biith, and an Oxoman by 
training. Having tiiki'ii Oiders, he soon distin¬ 
guished himself as an opponi'tiL of Lollnidy. llw 
zeal brought m hia wake numerous foes, and os f.ho 
most cfleetive altuek against an enemy was the 
charge of hort'sy, (ins heiesy huntei was charged 
himself by his political foes of lieiclicul teiKlencios. 
He escaped death by recantation, of eiiors ho hod 
never held, and died finally m imprisoiunent. One 
of his ofTences was that ho viote m EngliBii, anotiicr 
that he urged llio uso of fimsoh m confuting argu¬ 
ments. This is tho lino he ii(lo|)t('d in tlie Repres¬ 
sor, but hia leaiiimg oxuiti'd both jealousy and 
suspicion ; and the one urgunienl in strong favour 
was to supiio'ss liy im-n'ly citing adveise authori¬ 
ties. That I’ecoek abjuii'd at tins time was sufii- 
cient to damn him, m an age wlien tlii* faintest show 
of toloraneo loa.iids a luri'tie. e\(n if it took the 
innocent form of qiiu'tir ])oiiiling out his eiiors 
and trying to dissuade linn )i\ tho niethud of what 
Arnold called “ sweet reasonal>leii<'Si> ’’ 

Tho language m which he wioto is fanlj clear, 
but tho English is often blifi and formal. Vet 
there issornothing of the' igour and colloquial ease 
that began to show theinaehes Inter in Asciiam. 

In Sir .John Fortoscue, wo seo tho politician, as 
in PoRock wo see the theologian. He was a in¬ 
stitutional lawyer, a tiaveller, and coiivereiinl with 
other modes Of gov< rninent. llis treat ifU“, The 
Diffcrtoice betweeit an Absolute and a Limited Mon¬ 
archy, IS a critical approval of Enghsli ruin. Tho 
book was completed about 1470, and it is supposi'd 
that the book was intended for Hcniy VI. It is an 
interesting piece of coiitruvcrsial writing. 

The P.irton Letters 

The interest of tho Poston Litters is historical 
rather than literary. 

This collection of tho papers and correspondence 
of a well-to-do Norfolk family, give us considerable 
insight into the domestic life of llie time. We 
reahso the anarchy that prevailed and the friction 
between the nobles and tlic business class, the 
necessity for seeking royal favour, the practice 
of the manorial courts, and the various domestic 
embroilments that occur in large families. Tho 
problem of the daughter is especially emphasized. 
Sons were more easily managed; but daughters, 
unless speedily married, were apt to bo looked on as 
mere encumbranoes. They wen' denied any voli¬ 


tion of their own, and indeed the patria protestas is 
strongly in evidence aa regards both boys and girls, 
even when they had grown up. 

Altogether, this collection of letters is a docu¬ 
ment nch m human interest; and as a picture of 
the social life of the age is unequalled for its plem- 
tudo of curious and inlorming detail. 

Sir Jolui aflects hteraturo. but it is the literature 
of the Middle Ages. 

A Paston Letter 
Margaret Faaton to John Paalon 
A.D. 14G2, 7 Jan. 

To niy rytli worrheprull liusbuiid, John Poston, bo 
thys dclyvcryeil in linst. 

Uyth worchoplull hnsbond, I riTomand mo to yew. 
Plesyt yow to wot that I sent yow a h'ttjr hy niv cosyn 
Harneys miui of Wyohynghaiu wyclie was wrotyn on 
Soynt Tlianios Dav m C^’stnius, and 1 IumI no tydyiiiigya 
nor lottyr of yow heiio tho wok befor ('rystinos , whor of 
1 mervayle soro. 1 teie me it is not well witli yow be 
oaw.se ye came not home or sent er thys tymo I 
bopyd venly ye sohold ha\e lien nt homo bv TwciUie 
at the forlliest. 1 pray yow lii-itly lliul ye wola 
wryclioHiiM* to Send mo word yo do as bustly us ye may, 
for iiiy h(»rt schull nevyT l»e in e-e lyll I have tydyngys 
fio yow. Popyll of thi«. oontre licgjnyth to wax wyld, 
luid it is sryd her tliat niy Lord of Clarans and tho 
Dwuk of Siitlilolk and sertoyii jwgvs with hem schold 
come downo and syt uii siiho ]H>]>yll as be noysyd 
lyotoiiH HI thys conin'. And ali>o it is scyd hen', that 
tlicro is reloriiyd a nowo rcsrwc up on that tJiat was 
do at the scher. I stipposo swychn talkyngo coniyth of 
false <Khicwya that wuld male a rwmor in tins contra. 
Tlie pi'riyll seyth hero that (liey h<id Icvyr go up hole to 
tho Kyngo and complcyno of sichi' false hcn'wya as tliey 
liave be wrongyd by a fore, than they schold be coin- 
plcynyd of with owt cause and bo hangyd at ther owne 
dorys. In good feyth men fera aoro here of a oomone 
rysyng, but il (i.c. unless) a licMvr remedy may be had 
to a peso the popyll m hast, and that tlier be sent swyohe 
dowih. to tok a raw y II aa the pepyll hathe a fentey in, 
that wole bo indeforent. Tlioy love not in no wyse tlie 
Dw’ke of Sowrthfolk nor his modyr. Tliey say that all 
the tretourys and extorsyonerys of thys contra bo 
mcynleynyd by them and by syclie as the^ get to them 
with her goodys, to that intent to meynten suche ex- 
torsyon style as hathe be do by suche os hathe had the 
n'wyll undw thorn be fore tymi^ Men wene, and the 
Duke of Sowtlifolk come ther schoIl be a sclirewd 
rcucllbut if (unless) ther come ndyr that be bettyr 
belov} d than he is hero. The pepyll feryth liem myche 
the more to be hurt, because that ye and my oosyn 
Ramey come not home; they soy tliey wot wello it is 
not well with yow, and if it M not weU with yow, thew 
oey they wot well, they th^ wole do yow wrong wole 
sone do them wronge, and that makyth them all most 
mod. God for Hys moisy geve grace that ther may be 
set a good rawyll end a s^ in this contra in hast, lor I 
herd nevyr soy of so myche robiy and manslawter in 
thys contra os ia now within a lytyll ^rme. And aa 
for gadyryng of mony, I aey nevyr a werse seeon, tor 
Ryciiard Calle seyth he can get but lytyll in substons 
of that is o wy ng, nowthyr of yowyr fyvelod nor of 
Fostolfys th’eyr. And John Paston seyth, they that 
may pay they pay w'erst; they faro os thou tliey 
hopyd to have a newe word (world). And the blyssjd 
Trinite have yow in Hys kepyng ana send us good 
tydyngys of yow. 
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Yelvwton u » gcxxl throdbare trend for yow and for 
adyr in thye oontre, aa it u told mo. 

Wretyn in haat on the Thoriday nex aftyr Tweltho,— 
By yowyr. Mabgaret Pahton. 

PROSE OTHER THAN I^’ICTION 
Ifrom A^rJiam to Hooker 
( i ) Tub Dkvj'Xopmbnt ov Stvjui 

The ahopkpfper of the day, whethor ho be fish¬ 
monger or bookseller, was not content to await m 
tlie shadow of hia shop for the welcome customei. 
lie stood on the threshold and hailed him cheerfully : 
“ What lack ye, gentles ! ” . . . then foiloweil a 
descnption of tho commodity tho lack of which ho 
was prepared to supply 

Ever SI nee the Middle Ages, shojis had lK*en 
arranged in groups like at a fair, ami liard hy St. 
Paul’s nr Westiumster Hall, the bookstdlers flocked 
together 

“ 1 jiray yo : see any fn'sh new bookea ? I.ook 
I Is'sewsh you for your love, and buy for your 
moiii'y I ’ 

A Mgn of tho times is tho preval^’noo of books 
doaling with Engl.ind and i<lnghs)i enstomb. Tho 
novelists of the <lay land tlwir countiy and decry 
tho foreigner, and even that woiihy l<’h7..ilx.‘Lhan 
divine, \Vilhiun llainson, who took tlie English to 
task fur their oxtiavugHiu'e, ia none tho less 
poBsessid of Iho iie.v nationul spinb that onimult's 
everyone. 

“If wo have weaknesses, these bo nought to the 
vices of our neighbours ’’ StuMu's in lni. .Inatoniie 
of Abwteit, Lyly in his Fuiih'im, each congratulate 
themselves that they are Enghsli. 

Shakt^{>eare of coursi', m his chronielo plays, was 
to do much to foster this feeling ; hut he did not. 
kindle it. It w'os thorn ready to break out at tho 
least encouragmont. 

Stow, Holmshod, and Camden embark on tho 
history of their country. Holmshod dives into tho 
past; Stow deals methodically with the pn'seiit ; 
Camden discusm's ri’hgious afTnirs; Hakhivt gici's 
expression to tho maiilimc atlvi^nturos of the age. 

Elizabethan prose falls into t.wo main periods; 
the first culmmatmg m Huiikcr; tho socond m 
Bacon. 

Tho translation of tho New Teslaniont by Tyn- 
dale had given a potent impulse to tho study of 
English, and although the infiueneo of tho classical 
writers unduly prolongi-d tho habit of writing in 
Latin—note More's Utopia —yet tho use of our own 
vernacular found many advocates, and towaids 
the end of the century proved a fairly establislied 
custom. 

Rooati Ascham (1615~1568) may be taken os a 
starting point. 

Roger Ascham is knowm as a distinguished 
writer, a fine classical B<diolar, and an entertaining 
correspondent. Ho was bom at Kirby Wisko, near 
Thirsk in Yorkshire, in tho year 1516, and died in 
1568. He became a student of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1530 and soon obtained his fellow¬ 
ship, iiotw'ithstanding his well-known sympathy 
with the Reformed dootriiies. Later, ho was ap¬ 
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pointed University Reader in Qreek, and in 1546 
University orator. Amongst “ past-times ” lor 
gentlemen ho gives cock fighting an important place, 
but Ascham’s chief interests were music, writing, 
and archery. 

His first work to attract attention, Toxephiku— 
devoted to archciy, one of his favourite recrea¬ 
tions—ho published m 154.5, and dedicated it to 
Henry VI11. in 1548 hia reputation gained for 
him tho position of tutor to tho Lady Elizabeth at 
Choshiuit. 

The jears 1550-53 were lived on the Continent, 
chiefly at Augsburg, he was then secretary to Sir 
Richard Morysin or Murwon, who held the poet 
of ainhassivdor to Charles V When he returned 
1u England ho obtained tho i^atin soci'ctaryship to 
Queen Mary. This prununent post bemg given to 
a Protestant, has ui-eosiuned great surpnso. His 
oxlromo caro and tiu't helped him to escape suffer¬ 
ing in any way for his opinions. 

On tho accession of Khzahoth, who was once his 
pupil, ho leninined at Cuurt and became the Queen’s 
tutor as well as seeret ary. These posts were held by 
Adf naiu until the end of his life. 

PunucATiom 

TornphiUiH, pnhliriiod 1645. 

SchoobnohUr, piibliilird 1570, after hw denth. 

Jit port of Qcrmany. 

Tho hwidrid and ninfty-fivc lettrrs, Latin anj English, 
puitly ofBcin] ami partly personal. 

Ascham, a sturdy ohi srhnlar of tho more formal 
ty|>o, was a I’m it an m his tastes, and opposed to 
the new tastu for Romance, hut an undoubted 
pioneer of goml. dweet Eiigli-.h prose. 

His treatise on Cork Fiqhtniq —for which ho had 
n weakness—is unhappily lost. Rut Ins Toxophihm, 
niid Si hnahitiuifi r published after his death, furnish 
us with good exain[iIeH of his slrcnuous cfToris as a 
formative foreo in Enghsli piose Even his letters 
arc not neghgihh' Regun in Latin, he passes 
gradually to his mother tongue, and the ultimate 
n*joction of Latin ns a literary form of expression 
is due to his deliberate intention to write in “ tho 
English speech for English men.’’ 

Of hiB two eonsidernhlo works, ToxophUua, the 
pa>an on archery is (he mure pleasing diseursion; 
tho SrhoohnoMer, tho more important in its licaring 
on Englush prose. Both illustrate agreeably not 
merely tho worth and excollenco of the old scholar, 
with his ingrained suspieion of Italian romances, but 
also the charaetenst,es of tho typical Saxon teacher 
who never fails to eomhme praise of bodily culture 
with that of the mind, and who, for all his love of 
books, is a keen sportsman at heart. 

Tlie uso of aliiterat ion and antithesis he retains, 
BCH'i'ig no more clearly than did his successor Lyly, 
how these mediaival tricks, novOT very efiFectivs 
in verse, are still more out of place in prose. On 
tho other hand, following good classical models, he 
wrought out a clear, concise, and yet not over con¬ 
cise, Bt>le. 

In an age so saturated with rhotorio and ornate 
conceits, it is a great tribute to Ascham that he 
should have achieved a prose at once simple and 
straightforward, yet nevor bald nor unmusicoL 
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"I ean teach you to shoot lair, even as Socrates 
tan^t a man once to know Qod. For when he asked 
him what was God ? * May.’ saith he. * 1 can tell you 
better what God is not. as God is not ill. God is an* 
speakable, unaearohabie, and ao forth.' Even likewise 
can I say of fair shooting, it hath not this disoommodity 
with it nor tha^ discommodity, and at last a man may 
BO shift all the discommodities from shooting that there 
shall be left nothing behind but fair shooting. And to 
do this tbs better you most remember how that I told 
yon when I desunbed generally the whole nature of 
shooting, that fwr shooting came of these things, of 
standmg, nocking, drawing, holdnw and loosing: the 
which I will go over as shortly as 1 can, descnbing the 
discommodities that men commonlv use in all parts of 
their bodies, that you, if you fault in any sncH, may 
know it, and go ateut to amend it. Faults in archers 
do exoe^ the number of archers, which come with use 
of sliootmg without teaching. Use and custom separated 
from knowledge and learning, doth not only hurt 
shooting, but the most weighty things in the world 
beside. And. therefore, I marvel much at those people 
which be the maintainers of uses without knowledge, 
having no other word m their mouth but this use, use, 
custom, custom. Such men, more wilful than wise, 
beside other discommodities, take all place and occasion 
from all amendment. And this I speak ^nerally of 
use and custom.” 

Professor Bamtsbmy calls his prose “a go-cart 
to habituate the infant limbs of English prose to 
orderly movement.” It is no unfair description. 

The prose of Lyly has already been discussed in 
relation to the nov^ A few general remarks may 
still be made, however, with rofurence to its place m 
the development of English Letters. 

Ascham’s prose, clear, forcible, and serviceable 
as it was, did not lend itself readily to the hter- 
ary graces demanded of the slory-tellor; and 
“Euphuism,” with all its grave defects, did im¬ 
part a colour and individuality to prose of distinct 
value; it carried the revolt against simplicity too 
fhr. Lyly erred in confounding often mere glitter 
with splendour, and artificiality for distinction; 
but it is easier to deprociato him tlum to apjireciate 
him rightly; and he did much to establish tho 
point that “ Manner is os worthy of study as 
Matter.’ He is the first English stylist. 

Sir Philip Sidney brought forward our prose 
another stage. Considering him here as a stylist, 
he put aside the elaborate affectations of Lyly, and 
while not free from mannerism, struck a happy 
comparison be .ween the straightforward simplicity 
of Ascham and the highly-coloured complexity of 
Euphuism. His prose at its best is both simple 
and melodious, strong and sweet, and he achieves 
for prose much what Spenser did for verse. 

“The Poet doth not only show the way, hut giveth 
MO sweet a prospect into the way as will entice any man 
to enter into it. Nay, he doth, os if your journey should 
lie thro* a fmr vineyard, at the very first give you a 
cluster of grapes, that full of that taste you may long to 
psH further.’^ 

Tam DsraxcB or Poxbt 

“ Our trsgediea and oomedies, not without oauas, are 
cried out ogmnst, observing rules neither of honest 
civility nor slulful poetry. Excepting ‘ Gorboduo ’ (again 
I say of those that I have seen), which notwitlistanding, 
as » is full of stately speeches, and well-souRding 
phrases, climbing to the height of Seneca his style, and 
aa full of notable morality, which it doth most delight* 

* Apologie far Poetne. 


fully teach, and to obtain the very end of poeey t yel^ 
in truth, it is very defeetuous m the oircumstanoes, 
which grievea me, beoause it miglit not remain as on 
exact model of all tragedies. For it is faulty both in 
place and time, the two necessary companions of all 
corporal actions. For where the stage should ahrays- 
lepreaeut but (me plaoe; and the uttermcMt time pre¬ 
supposed in it, should be, both by Anstotie’s preiiept, 
and oommon reason, but one day ; there is both moiiy 
days and many places inartiflciolly imagined. 

“ But if it M so m ‘ Gorlmduo,’ how much more in ail 
the rest T where you ehsU have Ana of the one side, 
and Afrio of the other, and so many other under kmg- 
doma, that the player, when he comm m, must ever 
begin with telling where he is, or else the tale will not 
be conceived. Now slioU you have three ladies walk 
to gather Aowkb, and then we must believe the stage to 
be a garden. By and by, we hear news of shipwreck 
in the same place, then we are to blame if we accept it 
not for a remk. Upon the bock of that oomes out a 
hideous monster with fire and smoke, and then the 
miserable beholders aro bound to toko it for a cave; 
while, m the meantime, two armies fiy in, represented 
with four swords and bucklers, and then, what hard 
heart will not receive it for a pitched field T 

“ Now of time they are much moie lilieral; for 
ordinary it is. that two young princes fell in love; after 
many traverses she is got with cluld ; delivered of a 
fair boy ; he is lost, growctli a man, falleth in love, and 
IB ready to got another cliibl; and all this in two hours’ 
spoce: wluch, how ahstinl it is in sense, even sense may 
imagine; and art liath taught and all ancient examples 
justified, and at this day the orduiary players in Italy 
will not err in. Yet wiU some bring in on example of 
the Eunuch in Terence, that containeth matter of two 
days, yet far short of twenty years. True it is, and so 
was it to be played in two days, and so fitted to the 
time it set forth. And though Plautus have in one 
plaoe done amiss, let us hit it with him, and not miss 
with him. But they will say. How then shall we set 
forth a story wluch contains l>oth many places and 
many times T And do they not know, tliat a tragedy 
18 tied to tho laws of poesy, and not of history ; not 
bound to follow the story, but having liberty either to 
feign a quite now matter, or to frame tlio history to tlio 
most tragical ronvonionee T Again, many things may 
be told, winch cannot bo slieaed ; if th(«y know the 
differonoe betwixt reporting and representing. As for 
example, I may spook, though I am hero, of Fern, and 
in speech digress from that to tho description of Cali¬ 
cut ; but in action I cannot rnpicsont it without 
Paeolet's horse. And so was the manner the ancients 
took by some ' Nuntius,’ to recount tiungs done in 
former time, or other ploro. 

“ Lastly, if they will represent mi history, tliey must 
not, os Horace saith, begin 'ab ovo,’ but tlioy must 
come to tlie principal point of that one action whiidi 
tlicy will represent. By example this will be best ax- 
prMsod; I have a story of ^oung Polydorus, delivered, 
for safety’s soke, with great riclies, bj* his fatlier Pnamus 
to Poiymnestor, King of Thrace, m tho Trojan Ww 
time. He, after some years, heanng of the overthrow 
of Priamiis, for to make the treasure his own, murdereth 
the child; tho body of the child is taken up; Hecuba, 
she, the same day, findeth a sleight to be revonged most 
cruelly of the tyrant. Where, now, would one of our 
tragedy-wn ten bemn, but with the doliveiy of the 
ohild 7 Then should he sail ovw into Thrace, and to 
spend I know not how many years, and travel numben 
of places. But where doth Euripicles 7 Even with ths 
fiiiaing of the body; leaving the rest to be told by tho 
spirit of Polydorus. This needs no fortlier to be en¬ 
larged ; tho dullest wit may eonorive it. 

“But, besides these gross absurdities, how all Hieir 
plays be neither right tragedies nor right comedies, 
mingling kings and clowns, not because the matter so 
Cometh it, but thrust in the clown by head and shoulden 
to play a part in majesticol mattem, with neither de- 
oMicy nor duorstion; ao as neither the o^iration and 
commiseration, nor the right sportfuliMBa, is by their 
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mongrel tmgi-ooniady obtained. I know Apc^iua did 
■oniawhat so, but that ia m thing recounted with apace 
of time, not xepreaented in one moment: and I Imow 
the anoienta have one or two examplea of tragi-comediea 
aa Flautua hath Amphytno. But, if we maik them 
well, we ahall find, that they never, or very damtdy, 
match hompipea and funerala. So (alleth it out, that 
having indeM no right oomady in that comical pcwt of 
our tragedy, we have nothing but aeuinlity unworthy 
of our ohaate earn: or aome extreme ahow of doltish* 
neee, indeed fit to lift np a loud laughter, and nothing 
elae: whwe Ito whole tract of a eomady ahould be full 
of delight; as the tragedy should be still maintained 
in a weii-raiaed admiration.” 

Even mote succeaaful was Rxohabd Hoobxb, 
*' Judicious Hooker,” as his epitaph styles him. 

A Devonshire man, bom in 1663, of good, 
industrious, mid(ile*cla88 stock, as a boy he was 
unusually earnest and grave. A desire for iiifor* 
mation—” Why this was, and that was not to be 
remembered T—^Why tliis was granted and that 
denied T ’’—combing with bis goneral demeanour, 
attracted the attention of his schoolmaster, who 
persuaded a well-to-do relative to aaaist in furthering 
the boy’s studies. Later, he was, brought to the 
notice of Biahop Jewel, who was so impressed by the 
lad’s earnestness and learning, though but fifteen, 
that he procured his admission to Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and supplemented the income 
allowed Hooker by his unde. 

Completing his arts course in 157A, he was elected 
a Fdlow of his College; three years later, lecturer 
in Hebrew. 

While at Oxford a particular friendship was 
formed with Edwin Sandya, author of Speeulvm 
EuropcB, and Geoi^ Cranmer, a descendant of the 
celebrated Archbishop. For some reason not quite 
clear. Hooker and others, among them liis old tutor 
Dr. Reynolds, were expelled, but were remstated 
almost immediately. 

Ordained in 1582, he was shortly alterwards 
appointed to preach a Sermon at St. Paul’s Cross— 
an unfortunate incident as it transpired, for on this 
occamon he met his future wife, Joan Churchman, 
a woman moat unfitted both by temperament and 
education to be the helpmeet for this grave, studious 
man, and he left the quietude of Oxford to be¬ 
come rector of Drayton-Beauchamp and a life of 
domestic unrest. 

On the death of Alvey, in 1685, Hooker was 
appointed Master of the Temple, but difierences of 
religious opinion arose with his Puritan colleague, 
Walter Travers, who was suspended by the Arch¬ 
bishop. Hooker, grieved at this, asked to be 
allowed to retire from the Mastership. He was 
then presented to the bving of Boscombe, and 
made sub-Dean of Salisbury Here ho finished the 
first four books of his famous Laws of Ecdeaiastical 
Poli/ly, entered in Stationers’ Register, March 9, 
1692, and published in 1594, the fifth in 1697, the 
sixth and eighth in 1648, the seventh not appearing 
tU1 1662. 

In July 1595 ho was presented to the living of 
Bishop’s Bourne in Kent, whore ho remained till his 
death in ICOO. 

Hooker is described by his biographer, Izaak 
Walton, as "an obscure^ harmless man. in poor 
clothes, of a mean stature ... his body worn out. 
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not with sgsi, but with study and holy moctifi- 
cation.” 

The aim of Hodmr was to give us a prose that 
should be at once simple and impressive. Sidtiey 
had combined eimplioity with cadence. Hookm 
gave to the cadence a finer and more suetained 
rhythm. In point of tame he is the foreruimer of 
Lyly, but he oertoinly carried proae etyle to a 
higher stage of development, and if leas powerful 
an influence in his day than either Lyly or Sidney, 
exerted m the long run a more potent cme 

Theological literatuze very tardy lends itadf to 
literary excellences. Of how few modem theo¬ 
logians eon it be said that they had the art of saying 
well what they had to eay. But Hooker will be 
remembered not merely as the first vernacular 
defender of the English Church, but as a wntw of 
fine, doquent prose. 

Its distinguidiing quality is its sustained dignity 
and sobriety. Judicious in his argument, he is 
equally self-restrained and moderate in style. 
liTCki^ the poetic genius of Sidney and the richer 
doquence of Jeremy Taylor, he is a safer modeL 

And with him must be mentioned JoBjr Flobio, 
the first translator of Montaigne; and Ricbabd 
KhoUjES, who materially hdped to build up an 
orderly and systematio school of historical writings. 

Contemporary with Hooker is Sir Walter Ralei^, 
a striking personality of tlie Elizabethan type, imd 
a remarkable though unequal proseman of the 
ornate schooL 

Sir WAinxR Rauboh, one of the most versatile, 
brilliant, and daring spirits of his time, whose 
achievements give a colour to the period in which 
he lived, was bom near Budleigh S^terton in 1652. 
His father had married the widow of Otho Gilbert, 
thus Walter Raleigh was the half-brother of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, the explorer, who took possession 
of Newfoundland, our oldest colony, in 1683. 

A youth of exceptional intelligence, from the 
first fond of out-door life, and addicted to books, 
Raleigh was for a time a student at Oriel College, 
Oxford afterwEuds reading law in London. Of 
ardent, impetuous disposition, the study of law was 
soon abandoned. He was not eighteen when he 
became a soldier, fighting for the Huguenots’ cause 
in France. His first encounter with the Spaniards 
was in 1678, when he went with Humphrey Gilbert 
to the West Indies. There was some httle fighting, 
but the expedition was not a sueceea. Two yean 
afterwards he was in Ireland fighting against the 
rebels. He gave material help in suppressing the 
rebellion, acting with boldness, determination, and 
seventy. He was rewarded with a grant of forty 
thousand acres of lend in the counties of Waterford 
and Cork. By this time he had become known to 
Queen Elizabeth. Being a man of good appear¬ 
ance, and witty and sparklmg conversation, it was 
not long before he was a favounte at Court. 
Knighted in 1584, and in 1685 appointed Lord 
Wa^en of the Stannaries and Vice-Admiral of 
Devon and Cornwall, he entered the House of 
Commons as Member for his native county. 

The death of Humphrey Gilbert was an oppor- 
turity upon which he built the highest hopes. Gil¬ 
bert luul been given the right to take poBsession of 
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an onormouB area in North America, but hia death Raleigh was indomitable. Back in England, he 


provouted him from exorcising this right. The 
Queen transferred the privilege to Raleigh. Aided 
by friends, he fitted out two ships. Ho had intended 
accompanying the expedition, but the Queen inter¬ 
posed. She was so pleased with bis flatteries and 
protestations of devotion that she ordered him to 
remain in England, and he hod to take up hia resi¬ 
dence at the Court. The expedition was so far 
successful that tlie following year Sir Walter and 
his friends sent out another. This time there were 
seven vessels—Sir Richard Grenville, Raleigh’s 
cousin, being in command. It is said that to this 
second exp^ition we owe the introduction of 
tobacco and the potato to this country. These 
expeditions were part of Raleigli’s scheme to colonise 
America. They cost him £40,000, or m our cur¬ 
rency a quarter of a million, but were unsuccessful. 

The potato was fust cultivati'd in tliese regions on 
Raleigh’s Irisli estate. On one of his visits to 
Ireland ho came to know Edmund Spenser, whom 
he introduced to Elizabeth. A plan to seize 
Spanish treasiiro-ships was formed in 1692—^but 
again he was thwarted by the Queen in his desire to 
accompany it. One of Elizabeth’s maids of honour 
was Bessie Throgmorton; Raleigh fell in love with 
her (ho afterwards married her). The jealous 
Queen dtaoovored what was going on, and was so 
angry that she sent Raleigh and Ins sweetheart to 
the Tower. They were detained there for sonic 
tune. 

Very characteristic of the time is the next ex¬ 
pedition with which the name of Raleigh was 
associated. With a thirst for knowledge, a hatred 
of Spain, there was combined n desire for gain 
which mfocti'd all eliis<k''S. Marvellous stones were 
abroad of fabulous wealth awaiting the bold and 
courageous in South Amenca. To socuro this gold 
would be at once to enrich one’s self and to strike 
a blow at tho Spaniard. This cupidity and patriot¬ 
ism inspired the wild spirits of Elizabeth’s day. 
The project took hold of Raleigh’s imagination. He 
sent agents to invest igato, they returned able to toll 
him little or nothing. He decided to go himself. 
With an authority from the Queen and the aid of 
her chief ministers, he sot out in search of El Dorado 
in l.')96. There was fighting at Trinidad and llie 
Spanish Governor was taken prisoner. Raleigh 
was cheered by hearing from him of an explorer 
who had told a wondeiful story of the gold to be 
found near tho banks of tho river Orinoco. Ten 
boats containing one hundred men bore the ex¬ 
pedition up tho nver. From the first immense 
dilficultios were mot, and terrible hardships were 
Buffered. The boats were not fitted for their pur¬ 
pose. The heat was almost intolerable. The food 
supply wos bad, and every night they had to sleep 
in the open air. Raleigh describes the journey in 
his Disoivery of Ouiana. They wont up the nver 
for four hundr^ and forty miles, and had to turn 
bock, bnnging with them only some tons of white 
spa (obtained from tho river bonk) in which ap- 
penrf'd to be traces of gold. El Dorado was not 
discovered. It is of the irony of events that long 
after, gold in abundance was found at a spot not 
far from the point to which Raleigh travelled. 


was soon again fighting the Spamards. He joined 
tho fleet which made an attack on Cadiz, and took 
part in tho oxpcrhtion to capture Spanish treasure, 
ships in 1597. In both entoipnsos he allowed great 
bravery and skilL James 1 came to the throne 
in 1603, and his succession marked the beginning 
of misfortunes which led Raleigh at lost to the 
scaffold. Stripped of his nfficiid appointments, 
disiiusaod from the Court, an accusation was 
brought against him that he was attempting to 
plooo James’ cousin, Arabella Steuart, on the 
throne and was jilutting to seize the King. Kal. 
eigli's independence and freedom of utterance had 
made him many enomies. Cecil, the all-powerful 
minister, was not his friend. Elizabeth, though 
capricious in her treatment of him, had stood 
between Raleigh and his foes. She removed, he 
was now without a protector. There was no evi¬ 
dence that could bo colled evidence against bim, but 
he was arrested; unmanned for the moment, he 
attempted to coraniit siiieide. He uos tiled at 
WinchestiT, ond on Noveml>er 17, HMtS, he uns 
condemned to death ns a traitor. All his property 
was eonfiseuted. A luuiith later he was retrieved. 
James wmifd not panlon him or fix any period of 
impi isoiiment, but kept him a prisoner in the Tower. 
There he remained for twel\c and a hall years. 
Duiing six of thc’so years his wife born him com¬ 
pany. In tho Tower he wrote his famous History 
of till' World, and iii(erc>K(ed himself in chemical 
cxperinu'Tils. Tho high conragn of Raleigh did 
not fail m tho drc'ary confmement of tho Tower. 
Ever hojiing that ho would be released, liis mind 
was full of n(*w sehemi'P ami plans for tho ri'alisatioii 
of his old amliiljoiis. Among his friends were 
James’ queen, and liis hoir 1*11000 Henry They 
regarded him as imprisoned iiniustly. He unfolded 
to them his idea of a second r;.\jKidition to Guiana, 
and petitioned the King many times to allow him 
to go. There was a chance of profit to the King in 
the scheme, and at length Raleigh was hberatod. 
In 1617 ho sailtxl in coinmand of twelve vessels I 
One of the conditions on winch he had been 
set free was that ho should not toko oiTcnsive 
operations against tho 8]>amaids, but Guiana was 
claimed by 8]>ain, and conflict was movitable. 
Misfortune and defeat overtook tho expedition 
almost at once. In an attack on a Spanish settle- 
mont at tho mouth of the Onnixro his son Walter 
was killed, and tho hostility of the settlers pre¬ 
vented him from going up the nver. Broken¬ 
hearted ho returned to England, attempted to 
escape to France, was caught and again became 
an inmate of tho Tower. James was at this time 
negotiating a marriage between his son Charles and 
the Infanta of Spam, and it was necessary to show 
friendship to Spam. Raleigh had broken his 
promise not to molest Spanish dominions, and tho 
King seized upon this. It was decided to cany 
out the Bontonce of death passed m 1603. Raleigh 
was beheaded at White HaU on October 29, 1618. 
On tho scaffold he thanked God that he was allowed 
“ to die m the light.’* " I have a long journey to 
take and must bid the company farewell.” Feel¬ 
ing the axe’s edge, he remark^ with a smile, ’* ThiB 
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gives me no fear, this is a sharp medicine, but is a 
oertam cure for all discasos! *’ Ho himself gave 
the signal to the executioner, bidding him, “ Strike, 
man 1” 

Works 

Fight about the laUa of the Atorea, appeared in 1601. 

A DUcovery of the Lminre of Ouimui, 16!)G. 
fitalory of the M'urld, Rritteii during Int imprisunmeiit. 
1612. 

Vereea found in bu liililo in the (Jaletjouse in W(^>t> 
minster, 1618. 

Cynthia, lost until jiart of it uuk piibliHliud by Dr. 
Hannah in lh85. 

The Ptlgnmage, {.ufipohcd to lio uritton in 1603. 

Pome on Sir Philip fSidnry, 1501, without Ins Bignaturo, 
The Im first nppcanxi in print in ICOH. 

Nymph’e Reply, The Prerogatxvia of Parhamcnto, The 
Cabinet Council, published liy Milton in 1658 
The Dteeovcrtra —“ Perfect piece of writing.” 

Advice to hie jSViii. 

Reinarkablo as was Kaii-igh's plivsicnl nefivitv, 
no less reslli^ss was ins iiiind. When iiiipiisounaeiit 
gave enforced leisure to tlio one, the other part 
of bun went a-rov mg. 

lie was a veiMC-writer of distiueiion—doi-a not 
Gabriel Harvey speak of Ins “ fino and sweet m- 
veiition i —^and wrote a line boniii't tlink was 
appeiuled to the lirst edition of the Faerie Qucciic 
and many poems bigiied ' Igiiolo,” published in 
Kiujland'e Ililiitin, 

As to his pi use, perhaps his most not able achieve¬ 
ment was the flisUirp of the Wot hi, a sitious, 
dibciursive revii'w of the jiast and present—veiy 
popular for its tieatiin iit of liiUlical historj’ and 
early tunes, lint dislikeil by .lames, '* lor being too 
sauey in oensuiiug Primes” It is rwh in fino 
passages of clutpient fiiose. and is also an iiiteiest- 
iiig pioe.o of self-revelation. Its eliief defeit. on 
entire lock of humour, is felt at times, but is largely 
counterbalaueed by tho picture it prc'sents of a 
ri'stless, adventurous, and ambitious spirit, with a 
nch Bt'iiso of the, fullness of life and a tragic aiiprecia* 
tion of Its ironies. 

“ Even siirh is time that takes on trust 
l)ur juuth, our ] 0 }s, our all wo huvt. 

And paj s us but with rust and dust.” 

(li) The Art of CRmnsM 

So far, English prose has been considered either 
for its imaginative qualities, as in dealing with tho 
fiction, or with its teclnmiuo, ns in tho foregoing 
remarks on proso style. Necessarily, the manner 
of saying the thing rather than the matter has 
engaged cur attention. There is, however, another 
aspect of our literature tlian tho artistic, and to 
this Bide we slinll now turn. Hero the matter is 
the thing of paramount importance. Not how the 
thing is said, but wliat kind of thing is said. 

Once again, however, a start may conveniently 
be made with Rocier Ascitam, and his general 
attitude will best bo gathered from Thi School- 
mauler. 

The first thing to strike us is his depreciation of 
the faculty of imagination. He hod little care for 
poetry, still less for prose romance. Malory’s 
Morte d*Arthur..ia singled out for special blame, 
■eeing in it only “open man’s laughter and bold 
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bawdy.” As a critical force, therefore, while valu¬ 
able in simpbfying and encouraging an English 
prose stylo, ho was in active opposition to the 
general trend of the age as regards purely imagi¬ 
native work. In itself, this was a sign of intellec¬ 
tual limitations: but it was no nusfortone in an 
ego whon the imagination was encouraged to an 
unbridled extent, to have the mattcr-of-faot, con 
survative tendencies of Ascham. 

In Gascoigne’s Notea of Instruction, we have 
roolly valuable criticism on the important subject 
of prosody. H e warns against tlic misuse of accents 
and tho warning was a needful one, as not only tlie 
minor poets of the tiiiio hut ev'cn so great a master 
OH Spenser, proved careless in this respect. For 
instance ho points out, wo must say underatand not 
uwlrrsMnd; makes a highly seasonable caution 
against excessiv u alliteration, and uses a phrase that 
Lyly and liis school might well have taken to heart. 
We must bo careful not to “ hunt a letter to death.” 

I’lissiiig to Stei’iiee Gussun (l.fi<'>4‘lb24), we conio 
into touch again with lh<^ Puritan onslauglit on 
by Ascham. 

Gonsuii hinisi If was no mean aeliolar and versitier. 
At ono tiino VMth a tasto for drainalic writing, he 
suddenly forsworo the delights of lilerattire and 
deiiouiieed the art ho had followed us a poisoiious 
one. Tho po'-try of tho ehisMtal jioet he finds 
t.unfed with looso paganism ; and tins inoial laxity 
ho detects in the theatro of the daj as well os m tho 
verse-inakirig. The tumt is not inherent in poetrj', 
but os poetry exi8t.s is almo-.t inseparable from it. 

His argument at 1 VO methods may be gathered 
from the following quotation ; 

• Tho licst play you can pick out, is but a niixturo of 
good and e\ il, how can it I'c then the schoolmistress of 
hie 1! 'J'hi heholdiiii; of troiiiili--. and iniberahle slaughters 
that uio 111 tiagcdii". dri.e u- to inuiiodcmto sorrow, 
heaviness, womanish weeping and mourning, whereby 
wo U-toine lovers of dumps and Lin rntations, both 
enemies to fortitiido. Coiiushes so licklo our senses 
with a pleiisaiitor vein, that they make us lovers of 
liiiighlei tiiul ptonsun., without any mean, both foes to 
ten peiuneo. AMiat schooiiiig is this? Son etime jou 
shall see nothing hut the udventuies of an amorous 
knight, (lassing irum couiitiy to rouiitr} tor the love of 
Ills loitv, eiicoiinteiing nianv a tenible monster mado 
of brown pa}ior, and at ins return is so wonderfully 
changMi, that he oaiinol he known hut hv E>omo posy 
in his tablet, or by a brol.en ring, or a hiuidkcrehiel. or 
a piece of cockle bhell. \\ lint leum }e bv that ? hen 
the .soul of vour plays is either mere liifles, or Italian 
bawdry, or wooing of gentlewomcii, wlint are vc taught T 
I’eradv’enture you will say, that by tlic's' kind of plays 
the out hers instruct us how to love with constancy, 
to sue with modo.ty, imd to loath whatsoever is contrary 
unto us. In my opinion, tho diseipime we get by plays 
is like to the justu>u that a certain schoolniaster taught 
in Porsiia. which taught his seholais to lie and not to 
lie, to deceivo and not to deceive, with a diMiiietion 
how they might do it to tlieir friends, and how to their 
enemies to their friends, for exercise; to their foes, 
in earnest. Wherein many of his scholars became so 
skilful by practice, by custom so bold, that their dearest 
friends paid more for their learning than their enemies. 
I wonta wish the players to beware of this kind of 
schooling, lest that whilst they teach youthful gentle¬ 
men how to love and not to kiv'e, how to woo and not 
to woo, their scholars grow as cunning as tlie Persians.’ t 

To this vigorous attack Lodgo essayed a reply. 
i Pla^ confuted in five aetiona, 1682. 
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bat thou^ he n»w<-.Rif>ly bad the better ease, be 
HMCoely made the beet of it. Aa Pcofeeeor Sainta* 
bury aoutoly aaya: “ The aauulaata, ia En^and 
at leaat, had for the tixxie an unfair advantage, be- 
eauae the defence could point to no great poet bat 
Chancer. The real anawer -waa being provided by 
one of themaelvea in theahapeof the Faerie Queene.” 

Of far greater importance ia Sir Philip Sidney’a 
Apologie for Poetrie, by which he indudea all forma 
of Romance, whether in verse or prose. He reminda 
his reodera that all die greatest authora were really 
Homer, Heaiod, Enaiaa, Dante, Petraroh, 
eio, Chaucer; that the Roman called the 
poet vatea (a prophet), and tliat we by using the 
Oraek poet signify he is a maker; in bust a creator. 

Then comes the iamoua reminder diet ** it is not 
riiyming and versing that maketh a poet,” and the 
more famous confession, “I never heard the old 
song of Percy and Douglas that I found not my heart 
moved more than with a trumpet.” The abuses of 
poetry do not nullify its use; they may be corrected. 
The significance of Spenser’s tribute is that it re- 
preeenta the dominant feeling of the Elizabethan 
for verse; it reveals its hold upon the age, and 
encourages its high note of laudation. 

The Rulea to be obaerved in ScotUah Poetry 
(1686), by James the First, ia a book of not much 
importance, but William Wobbe’a Dtaeourae of 
English Poeaie (1586) is of greater value. 

Webbe was an enthusiastic admirer of Spenser— 
*' the mightiest English poet that ever hved.” 
With the poetry of Chaucer’s age, however, he is 
not closely acquainted, and in his excursion into 
the poetry of the past, he displays no particular 
acumen. 

Webbe's value lies less in his aigumentative dis* 
quintion than in his power of appreciation. He 
him a natural taste for fine verse, and it is on the 
appreciadve side of criticism, not the judicial, that 
he claims recognitioiu 

A Dibooobsb or Ehoush Poesib 

''This place have 1 purposely reserved for one, who 
It not only, yet in my judgment principally deservoth 
the title of the Tightest English Poet, that ever 1 read; 
that is, the author of the Shepherd's Kalendar, intituled 
to the worthy gentleman Master Philip Sidney, whether 
it was Master 8p. or what rare scholar in Pembroke 
HoU soever, bseause himself and liis fnonds, for what 
respect 1 know not, would not reveal it, 1 force not 
greatly to set down: sorry I am that I cannot find none 
other with whom I might couple him in this Cataloguo 
in his rare gift of Poetry: although one there ia, though 
now long since, aenously occupied m graver studios 
(Master Gabriel Harvey) yet, os he wee once his most 
special friend and fellow poet, so because he hath t^cen 
each pains, not only in his Latin Poetry (for which lie 
enjoyed great commendations of the host both in 
judgment and dignity in this Reedm) but also to reform 
our fluglish verse, and to beautify the same with brave 
devices, of which I think the chief lie in hateful ob¬ 
scurity : therefore will I adventure to set them toother, 
os two of the rarest wits and leamedst masters of Poetiy 
in England. Wliose worthy and notable skill in this 
faculty, I would wish if their high dignities and serious 
bunnesHS would permit, they would still grant to be 
a furtherance to that reformed kind of Poetry, which 
Master Harvey did once begin to ratify ■ and surely 
In mine opinion, if he hod chown some graver matter, 
and handled but with half that skill, which I know he 


oould have done, and not poured it forth at a VBDtim 
as a thing between jeot and eonest, it hod taken greeter 
efleot thm it did.'* 

Another volume about this time. The AH of 
Enffixah Poeaie (1689), is uoually attributed to 
George Puttenham (1630 T-1590). 

Puttenham, unlike Webbe, does not excel in 
appreciation, but' ahowB a wide knowledge of 
European literature, and a wise feeling for the 
relative merits of writen. 

Oh Sms 

“ Style is a constant and contmnal phrase of speaking 
and writing, extending to the whole tale or prooees cu 
the poem or history, and not properly to oiqr piece or 
member of a tale; but ia of words, speeches, and sen- 
tenoaa together; a certain contrived form and quality, 
many timee natural to the writer, many timea m 
peculiar bye^e^tion and art, and such as either he 
keepeth by skill or holdeth on by ignorance, and will 
not or pei^venture cannot easily alter into any other. 
Bo we say that Cicero’s style and Sallust's were not one, 
nor CsBsar’s and Livy’s, nor Homer’s and Hesiodus', nor 
Herodotus’ and Thucydides’, nor EuripidM’ and Aristo¬ 
phanes’, nor Erasmus’ and Budeua’ styles. And be¬ 
cause this continusJ course and manner of writing or 
Bficech sheweth the matter and disposition of the writer’s 
mind more than one or two instances con show, tiierefora 
there be that liave called style the image of man (mentis 
cAameter). For man ia but bis mind, and aa liis mind 
is tempered and quoliiied, so are hie speeches and 
language at largo; and his inward conceits to the metal 
of his mind, and his manner of utterance the very warp 
and woof of his concate, more plain or buey and intricate 
or otherwise affected after the rate.” 

Or Poets ahd Poest 

“Wherefore, the nobility and dignity of the Art oon- 
sidered. aa well by unfversality as antiquity and the 
naturad excelienoe of itself. Poesy ought not to be abased 
and employed upon any unworthy matter and cubieot, 
nor used to vain purposee, which nevertheless is dody 
seen, and that is to utter conceits infamous and vicious 
or ridiouloos and foolish, or of no good example and 
doctrine. Albeit in merry matters (not unhonest) being 
used for man’s solace and recreation it may be well 
allowed, for os 1 said before. Poesy is a pleasant manner 
of utterance, varying from the ordinary of purpose to 
refresh the mind by the ears’ delight. 

Poesy also is not only laudable because I aaad it was 
a metrical speech used by the first men, but because it 
IS a metrical speech corrected and reformed by discreet 
judgment and with no less cunning and curiosity than 
the Greek and Latin Poe^r, and by Art beautified and 
adorned and brought far from the primitive rudeness 
of the first inventors; otherwise it may be said to me 
that Adam and Eve’s i^ons were the gayest garments 
because they were the first, and the sliepnerd’s tent or 
pavilion the best housing because it was the most 
ancient and most universu. Which I srould not have 
so taken, for it is not my meaning; but that Art sod 
cunning, concurring with nature, antiquity and univer¬ 
sality, in tilings indifierent, and not evil, do make them 
more laudable. And right bo our vulgar rhyming Poesy, 
being by good wits brought to that perfection, sre see 
ia worthily to be proferr^ before any other manner of 
uttenuoce in prose, for such use and to such purpose as 
it is ordained and shall hereafter be set down more 
particularly.” ^ 

The next contribution of note to critical litera¬ 
ture, is the volume Obaervationa m the Art of English 
Poesy (1602), by Thomas Campion. A poet of much 
beauty and musical rhyming, he tilts laboriously 
—having in this matter the spirit of the Benaa- 
* The Art of English Potsie. 




THE CALL OF THE BEA IN 

oenoe with him—ogoiiut thyme. Perhaps the best 
argument against Campion is one of his own 
poems, most of these being written after hia oritioal 
ezeroiae. 

Daniel’s De/enss came about five yean later. It 
is pleasantly and graciously written* with due 
acknowledgment of Campion'B abiliti^ and he 
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takes up the strong position that arbitmiy laws 
superimposed upon the verse of a people ace ab* 
surd, and that the verse of a language is such as 
best harmonises with the matter ^ that language^ 
Rfajrme ” gives to the ear an echo of a delightful 
right,” and to the memory “ a deeper impiMmnn of 
what is delivered.’* 


EARLIER RENASCENCE 

The Call of the Sea in Renascence Literature: Mandeville—Hakluyt—Purehaa, Ac. 


THE CALL OF THE SEA IN BENASCENCE 
LITERATURE 

MiGiuLST summed up the Renascence in ” the 
discovery of the world and the discovery of man.” 
With the latter aspect, the culture and art of the 
movement are necessarily concerned. The nchly 
veined humanity of the Itahan Renascence sufii- 
ciently emphasized this side; on the other, the 
revolution wrought m astronomy and the art of 
navigation introduced a new world as dazzling and 
surprising in its vast possibilities as the imagina¬ 
tive world opened by Michael Angelo and Shake¬ 
speare. 

The sense of ouriosity and the craving for ad¬ 
venture, indigenous to man and so long restricted 
to the tortuous word-spinning and Cruiuulmg zeal 
of the Middle Ages, received a tremendous slitnulus 
that soon found expression in maritime discovery 
and commercial enterprise. The adventurous sea¬ 
man was to open up not merely now countries 
but a now literature. Yet, the Call of the Sea was 
no new note in our literature; the white surf 
thunders grimly through Biowulf, and carries its 
salt sting and desolating grandeur throughout the 
whole of Saxon poetry. 

After the Norman Conquest, when the English 
were becoming more civilised, and the seaman 
adventurer was merged into the bartonng merchant, 
the Call of the Sea is lost in other cries, and oven 
Chaucer’s Shipman fails to carry conviction. But 
with the Renascence, once i^ain we can hear the 
roar of the ocean and can taste the salt brine. 

The adventurous spirit in our literature, hither¬ 
to, hod been practically confined to that extra¬ 
ordinary mixture of outrageous fable and genuine 
travel entitled the Travels of Sir John Mandeville ; 
that hod sufficed during the late Middle Ages to 
satisfy the craving for wonders beyond our narrow 
seas. It really mattered very little that theie was 
“ no such person ”—indeed it took several ventures 
to find that out, so distinct is its impress of a genial, 
curious, broad-minded personality revealed in this 
mosaic of many men’s wanderings, for its enormous 
popularity testified not merely to the love of the 
marvellous but to the passion for knowledge about 
the other countries, which is charaoteriaticaUy 
English. 

The seriona recording of voyagers, however, was 
a thing not begotten in England. It came, as might 
be expected, from Spain and Italy. Peter Martyr 
(rf Auxins oateebia^ the navigators of the tima^ 


being commanded to write a history of Spanish 
explorations. This he did with a thoroughness and 
enthusiasm that soon eommumcated itself to others. 
His great work De Orbe Novo, written between 1611 
and 1532 was translated mto several languages. 
An Italian, Pigafelta, told the story of Magellan’s 
voyage ; other works followed in quick succession, 
inspiring Englishmen once i^am, after mai.y yean, 
to challenge the mysteries of the ocean. It is true 
that the Age of Discovery nominally opened with 
the voyages of Cabot, but there u no literary im¬ 
pulse to set these down, and when later on Haklt^t 
essayed to tell the story, he found the slenderest of 
material. 

One of the earliest names in the new literanira 
of the sea is that of Richard Edem, an industrious 
compiler of Spanish achievements with the laudable 
object of inspiring his country to go on and do 
likewise. He further published a Ixmk on tiie Art 
of Navigation, 1581. In his style he is dear and 
unpretentious, and as an interpreter of mantime 
discovery, ho is worthy of a place of honour. 

Meanwhile, in 1503 Sir Hugh Willoughby hod 
perished in his voyage to the North-East, an account 
of which was written in Latin by Clement Adama 
and translated later by Hakluyt. 

After this came the remarkable voyages of ESr 
Joim Hawkins m 1562, 1664, 1567 On the third 
occasion he wrote an account of his experiences 
in a brisk and forcible style, made none the less 
atiractiv’O by the occaaionsl vein of plulosqpbie 
meditation. 

In 1576 George Gascoigne wrote a preface to a 
Discourse of a Discovene, for a new passage to Cathay, 
attributed to Sir Humphrey Gilbert. The tract 
was writ ten primarily to convince Gilbert's brother, 
who looked upon the project as a wild and foolish 
thing. Gilbert was pn'paied to admit its hazardous 
character, not, however, that it was impossible to 
‘ common capacities,” as liis brother alleged. For 
himself, he declared, “ He is not worthy to live at 
all who. for fear of danger or death shunneth his 
country’s 8rr\-ice . . . since death is inevitable and 
the fame of virtue immortal.” 

Martin Frobisher found a literary sponsor in hk 
friend Captain George Best, who described in vigor¬ 
ous and direct speech Frobisher’s struggles in the 
North-West (1677). Meanwhile Eden’s industry in 
dealing with the general literature of discovery, 
both at home and abroad, is supplemented by 
Richard Willey. While during the last few years 
of the oentuiy Sir Richard Hawkins adds the eziat 
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ing Infonnation oa the lives end theorioa of the 
early e^ilorezsii The great hteraty exponent of this 
S|Hrit of adventure, however, is Richard Hakluyt; 
who anznmarised and co-ordinated much previous 
work on the subject, and is the greatest oontem* 
porary authority oa all pertaining to the sea ex¬ 
ploits of the age. 

Riohabd Kiuem was bom about 1563, in Here¬ 
fordshire, of good British stock notwithstanding 
his name, and educated at Westminster Soliool and 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1574, and M.A. 
in 1577, leaving Oxford with a special enthusiasm 
for the study of geography and travels,, first im¬ 
planted by his cousin Richard Hakluyt of the 
MMHIa Temple. 

With all his love for voyaging, he does not appear 
to have travellsd further tlian Paris, whore he 
became Chaplcun to the British Embaasy sliortly 
after his ordination in 1583, although he had pub¬ 
lished Divert Yoyaga touching the Dtecovery of 
America and the Lcmda adjacent . . ., his first 
volume, in 1582. 

During a short visit to England in 1584, Hakluyt 
submitt^ to Queen Elizabeth, a treatise recom¬ 


mending the plantation of certain uncultivated 
parts of America, written at the request of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who was very keen on the colonisa¬ 
tion of Ainonca by the English. (This paper being 
lost for some considerable tune, was not printed 
till 1877, when it was pubhshed at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, among the Collections of the Alamo 
Historical Society.) However, the authorities were 
so impressed with it at the timo that the autlior 
was promised the next vacant prebend at Bristol, 
to wMoh in 1580 he was admitted. 


Remaimng in Paris for five years longer, Hakluyt 
translated and published an account by Laudon- 
niere of voyages in Florida. In 1508 he returned 
to England, and a year later published in one folio 
volume The Principal Navigationa, Voyagea, and 
Diacoveriea of the Engliah Nation. In April 1500 
he become rector of Witheringsett-cum-l3rockford 
in Suffolk, prebendary in 1602, and archdeacon of 
Weatmmster in 1603. 


Hakluyt was twioe married. He died on Novem¬ 
ber 20, 1016, and is buried in Westminster Abbey. 

To Hakluyt we are indebted for a translation of 
Adam’s account of WiUougliby’s adventures; fur a 
record of Gilbert’s best voyage, with its memorable 
pen picture of the last scene in which the doughty 
old seaman figured. 

Frobisher’s voyages were given by him for the 
first time connecte^y, and the thoroughness and 
seal with which he threw himself into the work of a 


chronicler, is sufficiently illustrated by tlie profound 
influence which his many volumes exercised upon 
the poets and dramatists of the age. 

T^ influence was due to two things; due in the 
first jdaca to the imaginative stimulus of the sub¬ 
ject matter, to the compelling magic encompassing 
those that go down to the sea in ships; due in the 
second place to the simple, unaifoct^ ^rectnees of 
the writers—men unversed in literary artifice, and 
in the affectations of the day, conscious only that 
they had something to tell that was wor^ the 
telling. 


HAXi.irrr’s Voraoas 


** Whoao maketh navigation to these oonntrles hath 
not only extreme winds and funoua seas to encoontar 
withal, but also many monstrous and great islands of 
ice: a thing both rare, wonderful, and greatly to be 
regarded. 

"‘\Ve were forced sundry tunes, wliile the ship did 
nde here at anchor, to have continual wateli, with Mats 


and men ready with hawsers, to kmt fast unto such 
ice which with tlie ebb and flood were tossed to and fro 


in tlie harbour, and with force of oars to hail them away, 
for endangering the ships. 

“ Our general on certain days searched this supposed 
continent with America, and not finding the commodity 
to answer his expectation^ after ho hod made tnal 
thereof, he deported thence, with two httte barques, 
and men sufficient, to tlie east shore, being the supposed 
oontinont of Asia, and left the ship, with most of the 
gentlemen, soldiers and sailors, until such tune as he 
either thought good to send or come for them. 

'* Tlio stones on this supposed continent with Amenca 
be altogetlier sparkled and glister in the sun like gold; 
HO likewise doth the sand m the bright water, yet they 
verify tlie old proverb, ‘ All is not gold that giistereth.’ 

“On this west shore wo found a dead fish floating, 
which hod in his nose a horn, straight and torquet, of 
length two yards lacking two inches, being broken in 
the top, where we might perceive it hollow, into whirh 
some of our saiior.s putting spiders they presently died. 
1 saw nut the trial liereof, hut it was reported ui.to me 
of a truth, by the virtue whereof we suppobod it to be 
the sea unicorn. 


“After our general had found out good harbour for 
the ship and barques to anchor in, and also such store 
of gold ore as lie thought himself satisfied withal, he 
returned to the Michael, whereof Master Yorko afore¬ 
said was captain, accompanied with our master and Ids 
mate, who uoti.stmg olong the west shore, not far from 
wlieiico the ship rode, they perceived a fair harbour, 
and willing to sound tlie same, at the entrance thereof 
they espi^ two tents of soul skins, unto which the 
Captain, our said master, and other company resorted. 
At the sight of our men the people fled into the moun¬ 
tains; ne\' 0 itliplp‘«, they w^nt to their tents, where, 
leaving oertun trifles of ours os glasses, bells, knives, and 
such like thmgs, they departed, not taking anything of 
theirs except one dog. They did ui like manner leave 
behind them a letter, pen, ink, and pajxir, whereby our 
nion whom the captain lost tho year before, and in that 
people's custody, might (if any of them wore ah\o) be 
^vertised oi our presence and being these. 

* On tho same day, after consultation, aU the gentle* 
men, and others hkcniso that could be spared from 
tho ship, under the conduct and leadmg of Master 
Philfiot (under whom, in our general’s absence, and his 
bcutenant. Master Beast, all the rest were obedient), 
went ashore, dotoriniiung to see if by fair means wo could 
either allure tliein to familiarity, or otherwue take boine 
of them, and so attain to some knowledge of those men 
whom our general lost the year before. 

'*At our coming hock again to the place where their 
tents were before, they hod removed their tents farther 
into the said bay or sound, whera they might, if tliey were 
driven from tho land, floe with their boats into the sea. 
We, parting ourselvos into two companies, and com¬ 
passing a mountain, come suddenly uiwn them by land, 
who, espying us, without any tarrymg fled to their 
boats, Imving the most part of their oww behind them 
for hMte, and rowed down the bay, where our two 
piimoces met them and drove them to shore. But if 
they hod had all their oars, so swift ore they in towing, 
it been lost time to have cliasod tliem.” 


The sucoesaor of Hakluyt woa Samvel Pubchab 
(& 1575-1026), whose literary executor he became. 
Bom at Thaxton, and educate at Cambndgo, ho was 
also a clerio and held various beneficra, including that 
of the important teotorship of St. Mutin’s, Ludgate 
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liill, in the City of London. He ia known by hie Hakloyt’a Yoyagest has riunm how many-aidMl 
three coinpilatione: Purchas hit Pilgrimage, or and pervading wae the inqiiration of thia queet for 
Hefoliona of the World and the Beligiona obaerved %n adventure. 

all Agee and Plaeee . . .; Purehaa hie Pilgrim, or In Marlowe, we find it perhaps at its height 
the Hilary of Man; Hakhuyt Poethumue, a Hietory Marlowe’s restless imagination and insatiable 
of the fFofid m Sea Voyagea and Land Travde, dbe. curiosity seized hungrily on tho stuff o' travel tot 
Inferior to Hakluyt as a wnter, and leas inter his plays, and did not Stow declare that Drake was 
esting as a man, he is none the less notable for the “ as famous in Europe and Ammca as Tambuiiaine 
addition he made to sea records of the time; espe- was in Asia and Africa ” T 

dally true in the earlier years of the seventeenth Assuredly, then, there is the spirit of Hawkins 
oentury. He reflects the same keen qiirit of and of Drake in Tamburlaine and Faust, it ia hard 
nationality, and his abridgments of the writings to imagine The Tempeet and Pertclee of Shake- 
of Spanish and Portuguese discovery, enlivened fay speare, with their vivid descriptions, without the 
his own notable imagination, make good reading, sea chronicler of the time ■ or the stirring speeches 
He is less simple and direct than Hakluyt, and of Othello, with no Hakluyt to pve colour and 
succeeds more by the interest of his matter, than substance to the romantic visions of the poet, 
by his znuiner, which is touched too often by the Throughout this great era of the drama and of 
literary mannerism of the age. From the time of poetry, the Call of the Sea persists, and from 
Purchas the literature of discovery began to merge Spenser’s Faerie Queene to the Few AHantie of 
into the more prosaic literature of travel and oolos^ Bacon, and the Paradiee Loet of Milton, wo may 
history. ' trace its spell. With the decline of the Renas* 

But the Call of tho Sea, if leas insistent, never oence, it dies down as a stimulus to our literature; 
fails to find some expression in our literature, when- and the matter-of-fact, cominon-sense attitude of 
ever romanticism wells to the surface, as it does the eighteenth century found its plenaiy in^irstion 
from time to time, and despite changing fortimes; elsewhere. None the less the spirit of adventure 
the glamour of the salt ocean re-assorta again its had its own triumph even in that age, and the 
ancient power. stirring exploits that had stirred into flame the 

The freshening influence of Hakluyt and his genius of Marlowe, descended on that brilliant, 
comrades upon contemporary English prose was a home-loving journalist, Defoe. So a literature 
matter, therefore, of real monumt. His imagina- that started with Tomburlatne ended with Robmson 
tive influence was even more remarkable, and Pro- Crueoe. 
feasor Walter Raleigh in a fine essay dealing with 


THE HEIGHT OF THE RENASCENCE 

Spenser and his Contemporaries—Earlier Song Writers and Sonneteers. 

SPENSER AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES Edmv.no Sfenseb 

Air ovor-famt quieliiess,” wrote Sir Philip Sidney In “ Merry London, rny must kindly nurse,** in 
in 1581, “ should seem to strew the house for poets.” his own words, Edmund Spenser was born about 
Hitherto the scholar and courtier had ruled the 1552 His father (of a Lancashire family related 

domain of fantasy with pleasing and graceful to the noble house of Spencer) was a journeyman 

though not very vital results. But tho woi^s wero cloth-maker, and was hving in London before 1650. 
no sooner uttered than a force came into poetry Of his mother, Elizabeth, nothing is known. His 
that speedily dispersed the “ over-faint quietness.”^ education began as a “ poor scholar ” under the 
(Spenser come at a crucial moment in English' “ spending of the money of Robert Nowell,” and at 
Poetry. The spell of Italy had taken hold of our Merchant Taylor’s School opened in 1561. In IStifl 
senses, without gripping the heart and conscience. he matriculated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and 
Asoham’s suspicion of the novel, and his hostile in 1570 took his degree of M A. There is little 

attitude towards Italian influence, did at any rate doubt, judging from work he did at this time, that 

represent one side of national feeling. The re- he showed remarkable ability His Miscellany pub- 

vival of letters had merged into the Protestant lished by Dr. Jan van der Noodt, called “ A Theatre 

Revolution: but the influence of Germany and for Worldlings,'* allowed considerable promise, but 

Italy were hitherto antagonistic forces in our was only later acknowledged by Bpensor. At Fem- 

literatiuO It is impossible not to feel that the broke College he matricidated as a sizar- which 

verse of nurrey, and of Gascoigne, reflect only in indicates his poverty. A sizar’s duties consisted of 

part national character and temperament. ^ Now in menial work for which bread and lodgings were 

Hpenser, the Puritan side and the artistic side are returned as payment. It was hero he met Harvey 

merged and reconciled. Spenser is at once the child and Edward Kirke, the latter a fellow-sizar. They 

of the Renascence and the Reformation. On cme both became stimulating and sympathetic frisnda 

side we may regard him with Milton as ** tiie sage to Spenser. Harv^, who was a Fellow of the 

and serious Spenser,’* on the other he is the Human- College, deeply interested himself in Spenser, and 

ist, alive to the finger-tips with the sensuous beauty being himself a student of literature, there is no 

of Bonthem Romanoe.^ doubt hia good influence was oonrideridilB. It woe 
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•fe a later period that tiiis power was to be feared, 
Barvey'e pedaatio euggeetiona being deleterious to 
tlie foM growth of Spenser’s powers. 

After obtaining his dagree,8penser left Cambridge, 
and despite the poor social position occupied there, 
his affection last^ until the end of his life for ” my 
mother Cambridge.” From there he went on a visit 
to his kinsfollc in Lancashire. At this time Spenser 
was in poor health, possessing very little money, 
aad with no plans for the future. During this visit, 
it is supposed he met a woman of higher social pre* 
tanaimiB than his own, with whom he fell in love, 
and who figures as Rosalind in much of his future 
work. She disdained the poor poet, but instead 
of this disappointment drivir^ him to despair, it 
aroused him to make fresh efforts. Harvey writes 
to him to “ forsake his shire ” and come to London 
srliere he will present him to the Earl of Leicester. 
Bpeoser followed Harvey’s advice, and on his arri¬ 
val an introduction takes place. Leicester is im- 
prossed and offers him secretarial employment and 
his abode in Leicester House. Sir Philip Sidney, 
the Earl’s rdative, became acquainted with Spenser 
here, and a friendship which was deep and life- 
lasting began between the two poets. Spenser 
aoon felt ^e influence of the culture he was sur¬ 
rounded by. Leicester House gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting the great in every walk of life. 
His ambitions were stir^ and he seriously began 
his literary career. Tha Shepheard’s Calendar was 
published in 1579, and although it placed Spenser 
immediately in the highest rank of living writers, 
Drayton declared “ Master Edmund Spenser had 
done enough for the immortality of his name had 
he only given us his The Sheptieard'a Calendar, a 
masterpim if any.” 

The poet was suffering from pecuniary embar¬ 
rassment. His great hope when he entered Leicester 
House was that it was the gateway to a substantial 
oOoial poution. Just as he was feeling that 
Leioester was disappointing in this respect, a 
posirion was offered which for a time qmetened 
(^tenser’s uneasinras. 

In 1680 Spenser secured the post of secretary 
to Lord Orey de Wilton, who had just been made 
Lord Deputy of Ireland. Had he been able to 
aaereise his own wishes he would never have left 
"Merry London.” He loved his native town, 
and only accepted the office in Ireland thinking 
it would lead him home again to a permanent 
olBoial post. He went to Dublin with the 
keen’s Deputy and no doubt was present at the 
Desmond l^bdlion. His View of Ireland tells 
of the terrible scenes in the Munster province, and 
no doubt shocked his gentle poetic nature and 
made him long more than ever for England. As 
there see m ed no prospect of his being able to re- 
tam, he applied himself to his duties and prefer¬ 
ments quickly came to him. He obtained many 
good positions which be held with his secretaryship. 
Mooh land was given him, he had many congenial 
oonqianiona who thoroughly appreciated his gemua 
and stirred him to give the world more proofs of his 
poetio genius. At Kiloolmon, an old castle of the 
Desm onds, in the beautiful country of Uie Gsltee 
HiUs^ Coaoiy Cork, Spenser began to resids in 


1688. Among other visitors come Sii Walter 
Raleigh, and listened with wonder and admiration 
to Spenser’s reading of the begmning of the great 
poem the Faerie Queme. Raleigh, Itself a poet, 
read to Spenser his poem Cynthia. Through the 
sympathetic understanding and appreciation of 
Spenser’s work the two writers soon became close 
friends. For an interesting account of their connec¬ 
tion, see Cohn Clout'a Come Home Again, Spenser’s 
autobiographical poem. Raleigh was anxious that 
the Faerie Queene, even in the incomplete poem, 
should at once be pubhshod. It was owing to 
his persuasion that Spenser accompanied him to 
Court in order that Queen Elizabeth might see their 
writings. Spenser was qmte willing to rush away 
to his beloved London, ever hoping that he might 
have the good fortune to meet with the official 
appointment which would keep him there. The 
three completed books were published and dedi¬ 
cated to the Queen. Their reception was all that 
could be desired, and their success immediate. The 
Queen granted him a pension of fifty pounds a year. 
We must remember how much greater a sum that 
represented then compared to the present day. It 
would have been larger but for Lord Burghley’s 
interference. Poets seeking lucrative positions 
were not looked upon with much favour by the great 
statesman. Spenser never forgave Lord Burghley. 
The smallness of the pension would not allow him 
to give up his post in Ireland, so once more ho had 
to return. Late in the year 1691, he is again attend¬ 
ing his duties os Clerk of the Council and working 
at the Faerie Queene. We may presume the fol¬ 
lowing two years were passed in this way, until we 
come to the great change which took place m his 
private life. This was his marriage on June 11, 
1594, to Elizabeth Boyle, daughter of James Boyle, 
and a relation of Richard Boyle, who was later Earl 
of Cork. Little is known of the bride except what 
can be gathered from his Amoretti and Epith^amion. 
There were four if not five cliddron born. 1595 
sees him once again in London, but in 1897 he re¬ 
turned with his wife and children to Kilcolman. 
Having previously resigned his Clerkship to Sir 
Richard Boyle, a relation of his wife’s, he was 
appointed in 1598 Sheriff of Cork. In this year 
Tyrone’s rebellion arose. The Castle Kilcolman 
was sot on fire and Spenser had only just time to 
escape with his household. It was thought for 
some time that his youngest child had perished in 
the flames. 

In 1599, on January 16, Spenser died in a tavern 
in King Street, Westminster. There is a tradition 
that he was in extreme poverty at the end, even 
wanting bread. To Jonson we owe the statement 
that ” he refused twenty pieces sent him by my 
Lord Essex, saying he was sure he had no time to 
spend them.” 

The poet died at the ecurly age of forty-seven and 
Les in the Poets’ Comer of Westminster Abbey, the 
funeral expenses being borne by the Earl of Essex. 
It was the Queen’s wish that the responsibility of a 
monument above his grave should be due to her, 
but her purpose was frustrated by a dishonest 
royal servant, who stole the money g^ven him for 
the work. The grave was left ui^onoured for 
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fewent;<one ywrs. when Ann CUffoid. Countoae of 
Donet, raiBudM monument on wluch wag inscribed: 
" Here lyes expecting tiie second comniinge of our 
Saviour Christ Jesus, tiie body of Edmund Spenser, 
tile Prince of Poets in his Tymo, whoso divine spirit 
needs noe other witnesse than the wurkes winch he 
left behind.’! 

' POBUCATIOMS 

The Shephear(Ft Calendar, entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
UeoembM 6, 1S79. 

Coltn Chut’a Came Home Again, published 1695. 

Faerie Qttecne, first three books pulilished, 1690, 

Faene Queene, second three booi^ published, 1506. 

Two Cantos of some following books of the Faerie 
Queene, 1609. 

Complaints, nine minaeilaneoua poems appeared early in 
1501. One of these, Mtnopotmaa, or the Fate of the 
Butterfly, had eJready been issued in 1600. 
Prospopoia. or more often called Mother llubbanCa Tale, 
a satire. This u amongst the oollection. 

DaphruOda, an elegy, 1692. 

^moretft, and EpiAalamion, 1606. 

Frolhalamion, a “ Spousal ” Ode, pnvately printed in 
1596. 

Four Hymns, now lost, in 1696. 

Astrophel, an Arcadian elegy on Sir Philip Sidney’s 
death, 1690. This same yoau* he wrote his prose 
treatise. Vieie of Inland. 

The Bhephenra Calendar is modelled on the arti- 
ficial pastoral populan.«ed by the Renascence, and 
inspired by Virgil and Theocritus. Tochmcolly it 
is a poem of considerable merit, and shows great 
adroitness in dealing with various old-timo metres 
in a fresh and masterly way. While his love 
of allegory leads him to pretty pieces of word 
painting such os the delightful Oak and the Briar. 
Comparing the poem with tho verse precfnling it, 
one realises the nehness, the wann pictorial beauty, 
and sense of amplitude hitherto alien to our poetry. 

But The Shepherd’s Calendar pales m significance 
beside the Faerie Queene. 

This poem was neither written in England nor 
inspired by England. Ireland is the inspiration; 
Ireland is the scenic background ; Ireland Bujiplics 
the stuff of adventure; Ireland—the troublous, 
storm-tossed Ireland of Elizabeth’s reign. 

The enemies of Gloruma were flesh and blood 
enemies ; the knights came from Elizabeth’s Court 
—were not Raleigh, Ormonde, and Grey of tlieir 
number ? And for this reason, perhaps, this poem 
has been called the Epio of tho English Wars in 
Ireland under Elizabeth. 

The poem reveals a sober, chaste, and sensitive 
spirit; one keenly alive to sensuous beauty, but 
kept from the grossness and coarseness of some of 
his brilliant contemporaries by a mind of singular 
refinement; and beauty is for him of the supremest 
value in life. Small wonder that Keats was fired 
by his verse, for certainly bis famous phrase, " A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” is entirely Spen> 
serian in sentiment. 

The poem set out to bo a story with twelve 
knights of Elizabeth who undertake var ous enter¬ 
prise's in her honour. But the poet had, unlike 
Chaucer, little gift of lucidity, and soon wonders 
oil the main road into the flowery meads of fancy. 
Starting in the middle of one of the adventure, hes 
never completes his initial design, and the poem 
is merely a lovely mosaio into whidi are woven 


deeds of ohwidiy and pictorial fantasiM, sad gmivo 
moralising. Ch'rom the pleaaaunoes and exdtsments 
of chivalry Spenser takes his ideas; yet he is ooi 
content merely to tell an entertaining story as Team 
and Ariosto had done, but to present his viakiDS in 
a fnimework of high and noble purpose. Indeed, 
in a letter to Raleigh he avows his purpose is “ to 
fashion a gentleman ... in virtuous and gentle 
discipline.” 

What difierentiatea Spenser from, say, 6hali» 
spoare the poet is the equable oaltn tiiat pervades 
even his fervour. Sensitive to every phase of 
imagination and beauty, there is dways a dreamy 
atmosphere about his verse. The ^arp, vivid 
intensity of Shakespeare is not his; but he has 
hia own particular chewm. 

His genius is epic, not lyric; he is a story-teller, 
not a singer. He has something of Homer’s ancient 
simphcity, though not the poignancy. Bat tho 
similes are prim^ and direct. 

A wounded hero falls 


”... SB an aged tresb 
High growing on the top of rocky olift.** 

His is a rich ornate imagination; yet it nnly 
becomes turbid and oppressive. If it lacks Mar¬ 
lowe’s thrill, it certainly also lacks bis violence. It 
is a tiling of prismatic colouring, refracting tbs 
white hght of common day in delicate rainbow huea 
The symbobam behind his faene music need not 
trouble us; and we may enjoy the adventures of his 
Knight of the Cross defending his beloved Uns, 
almost without realising that it is a battle bet^roen 
tmth and falsehood with which he is concerned^ 
CS'Ae Amoreiti —^love sonnets, fall far below tbo 
level of Shakespeare’s splendid series; and that 
cunoua undertone of melancholy that sounds 
through most Renascence poetry is blended hers 
delicately with frank and sensitive delight in the 
beauty and splendour of things. Intenser in its 
passion, and therefore mote arresting in its hold 
upon the reader is the Epithalamum. There is no 
relatively short poem that exhibits more happily 
the sensuous sweetness, and the rapture of Spenser’s 
iMSt \^rk, than this |^m. j ^ 
^The^manuscript ot\polin Clou^'waa sent to his 
friend Sir Walter Raleigh on hia arrival back in 
England in 1591, but was not published till 1686. 
Itus livelier than most of Spenser’s work; the 
dreamy languor that huiga like a silver mist over 
his pictures is here thrown aside for a qiace. It is 
a brilliant piece of vigorous retrospecuand a hap|qr 
and affectionate tribute to Raleigh’s protection. 

His prose work on Ireland is an able and thought¬ 
ful contribution to the Irish problem from the 
English point of view. Granting the point of vww 
—that could scarcely have been otherwise with one 
in Spenser’s position—it shows an insight into the 
causes of disafTection, and a frank oriticina of 
English rule, in advance of the time. The book 
displays a side of Spenser’s powers not illustrated 
in his poetry; a shrewdness of insight, and on the 
i^ole a fair and judicious spirit. 

^Spenser has been happily called the “poet'k 
poet.” In his own day be influenced a large number 
of veree writers, of more or kea {lower. C^leyead 
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Drydm at a laier period icstiiied to his inspmng 
iniiuBaoe as a literary artist; Milton paid him 
warm tribute; and even Pope, whose poetic 
(acuity is so different m kind from that of the 
Ehsatothan, admitted to his compelhng magic. 
The indebtedness of Keats and Tennyson is easily 
comprehensible; but the most significant testi¬ 
mony to the greatness of this romantic Puritan hes 
in the power he wields over versifiprs so alien in 
imaginative vision as Dryden and Pope. The 
height of a mountain con never be fairly gauged 
till the looker-on is at a distance and can measure 
the relative importance of the hills before him. 
Lesser heights dwindle and molt into the honzon 
as we pass through the centuries. Spenser like 
Shakespeare still stands up sharply and distinctly 
against the skies; intervening hills of minot im¬ 
portance may have shut him off from those of us 
in the plain, but ascend any of our own heights— 
Browning, Tennyson, and William Morris—and we 
see him at once. And even those who have never 
read a line of the Faerie Queene have met him un¬ 
known and unrroognised in The Earthly Paradise. 
Limitations ho had, of course; the splendour of 
Shakespeare is beyond his grasp, and the fine 
austerity of Milton. But no poet in any ago or 
clime had a richer and fuller sense of sensuous 
loveliness than he. or a more masterly command 
of the resources of rhythmic music and pictorial 
phrasing, such as would reveal this lovel^esa in 
words.*\ 

' Faerie Qttebks 

The Patrone of true Holinesss 

Poule Errour Hotli defeate: 

Hypocrisio, Iiim to entrappe. 

Doth to Ills home entreats. 

1 

A sentle Knight a os pricking on the phune, 

Yoladd in mightie armes and silver shirldo. 

Wherein old dints of deepe woundcs did romaine. 

The cruell marices of many a hloody fieldo ; 

Yet armes till that time did ho never wield, 

Hn angry steede did chide hia foming bitt. 

As much disdaynmg to the curbe to yield : 

Full jolly knight he seemed, and faire did sitt. 

As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt 


And on his brest a blnodie Crosse he bore. 

The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 

For whose sweete sake that glonous badge he wore 
And dead, as living, ever him ador’d : 

Upon his shield the like was also scor’d. 

For soveraine hope which in his lielpe ho hod. 
Right faithful! true he was in derde and word. 

But of his oheera did seeme too solemne sad ; 

Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 

III 

Upon a great adventure he wss bond. 

That greatest Oloriana to him gave. 

(That greatest Glorious Queene of Faaiy lond) 

To winne him worshippo, and her grace to have. 
Which of all earthly tlnnges he moat did crave: 
And ever os he rode his hart did eame 
To prove his puissance in battell brave 
Upon his foe, and his new force to leamo. 

Upon his foe, a Dragon horrible and ateame. 

IV 

A lovely Ladie rode him faire beside, 

Upon a lowly Asse more white than snow, 

Yst she much whiter; but the oame did hide 


Under a vclo. that wimpled woa full low ; 

And over all a blacke stole shee did tlirow. 

As one that inly inoumd, so waa she sad. 

And heavie sate upon her palfrey alow; 

Seemed in heart some hidden care riie had. 

And by her, in a lino, a inilkewliito kunbe olie lad. 

V 

So pure aud innocent, os that same lambe. 

She was in lifo and every vertuonu lore ; 

And by descent from R^al lynage came 
Of ancient l^ges and Quoones, that had of vore 
Their scepters stretcht from Ei^ to Westenie shore. 
And all tlie world in their subjection held ; 

Till that iiifernall feend with foula uprore 
Forwosted all thoir land, and thorn expeld ; 

Whom to avenge she had this Knight from for compete 

VI 

Behind her farre away a Dworfe did lag. 

That losie seemed, in being ever last. 

Or weaned v ith liearing of her bog 
Of noedmeiils at his backo. Tlius os they past. 

The day with cloiides nos snddoino overcaol. 

And angry Jove an hideous stormo of iiuuo 
Did pouTo into his Leinans lap so fust. 

That e\ ei le wight to ahruwd it did constrain ; 

And tins fiuro couple eke to shroud thcniselves were fain. 

VII 

Enforst to soeko some covert nigh at hand, 

A shadie grove not farr awov they spide, 

That jiromist ayde the tempest to withstand ; 

Whoso Inftie trees, yrlad with suininers pride. 

Did spred so broad, th.it heavens light did hide. 

Not pereoahle wth jiower of any stiirr : 

And all 'nithin were piithes and alleies wide. 

With footing wume, and k aihiig iiiwnrd f.irr 
Faire liarbour that them scorns, so in they entered ar. 

Mil 

And foerth they passe, with jileosure forward led, 

Joying to hears the hiitles sweete harmony. 

Which, therein shrondeti from tlio tenijn-st dred, 

Seeiiid in their song to seoino the ciiicll sky. 

Much can they priiiSo the tiocs .so etraiglit and hy. 

The sayhng I’lne ; the Cedar Dinud and tall; 

The vine-propp Elmo ; tho Pojilar never dry ; 

The builder Oake, solo king of forrests all; 

The Aspme good for staves ; tho Cypresso funerall; 

IX 

Tho Laurrll, meod of might le Conriuerours 
And Poets sage ; tho Firio (liat weepeth still ; 

The Willow, wonic of foiloino Paramours ; 

Tho Eugh, obcflient to the beiuleis will ; 

Tho liirch for shaftiM ; tho btillow for tho null; 

Tho Mirrhe sweote-bleetling n tho bitter wound ; 

The warlike Beech ; tho Asli for nothing ill j 
Tho fruitfull Olivo ; and the Platann round ; 

The carver Holmo ; tho Maplo secldom inward sound. 

X 

Led with delight, they thus beguile tho way, 

Until llio lilustenng stormo is os’crblowno ; 

M'lien, weening to returno wlienoo they did stray. 

They cannot findo that patli, which first was showne, 
But wonder too and fro in waien uiiknowiie. 

Furthest from end then, when they noerest weone. 

That makes them doubt their wits bn not thoir owno: 

So many pathos, so many turnings seone. 

That which of thorn to take in diverse doubt they been, 

Btrik II Canto 1 

XXMI 

“Joy may you have, and everlasting fame. 

Of late most hard atchiev’ment hy you donne. 

For which enrolled is your glorious name 
In heavenly Regesters above the Sunne, 

Where you a Saint with Saints your scat have wonnei 
But wretched we, where ye have left your murke, 
lliut now anew begin like race to ronno. 
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God Ruide tlioe, Ouyon, well to oiid thy warke. 

And to the wi^lied haven bring thy weary borlie I " 

XXXIIl 

“ Palmer,” him an<iwored the Bedcrceae knight, 

” His lie iho praiso tliat this atohiev’ment wrought, 
Wjio mode my hand Hie organ of his might: 

More then goodwill to me attribute nought; 

For all 1 did, I did but as 1 ought. 

But you, foire Sir, whose pageant next enaewea. 

Well mote yee thee, os well can wish your thought. 
That home ye may report thnse happy newea; 

For well ye worthy bene for worth gentle thowea” 

XX.XIV 

So courteous ronge both did give and take. 

With right hands plighted, pledges of good will. 

*^60 Guyon forward gan Ins voyage make 
With his blacke Palmer, that him guided still i 
Still be him guided over dale and hill, 

And with his steedy staife did point his way ; 

Hia race with reason, and with words his uw. 

From fowle intemperaunoo he ofte did stay. 

And suffred not in wrath his hasty steps to stc^. 

XXXV 

In this fairo wise they traveild long yfere. 

Through many hard aasayes wlueh did betide ; 

Of winch he lionour still away did beore. 

And spied his glory through all countryes wide. 

At last, ns cliaunst them by a forest aide 
To posse, for sureour from the scorching ray. 

They lioanl a rucfull voice, that doarnly ende 
With piercing shreikes and many a dolcfull lay ; 

Which to attend awhilo their forward steps they stay. 

XXXVI 

“ But if that carelesso hevens,” (quoth she) ** despise 
The dooms of just revenge, and take dehght 
To see sod pageaunts of mens miseries. 

As bownd by tlicin to live in Ii\ es dcspight; 

\et can they not warns death from wretched wight. 
Come, then ; come soono ; come, sweetest death, to me. 
And tako away tins long lent loathM hght: 

Bliarpo be thy wounds, i>ut sweete the medicines be. 
That long c.'iptivod soules from weary thraldome free. 

Efithalamioh 

Open the temple gates unto my love. 

Open them wide that she may enter in. 

And all the postoa adorns as doth behove, 

And all the pilloura deck with garlands tnm. 

For to receive tins Saynt with honour dew. 

That cometh in to you. 

With trembling steps, and humble reverence 
She cometh in botore th* Almighty's view ; 

Of her ye virgins leome obedience. 

When BO ye come into those holy places. 

To humble your proud faces i 
Bring her up to th’ lugh altar, that she may 
The sacred oeremoiues there partake, 

Tlie which do endless matrimony make; 

And let the roring Oigana loudly play 
The praises of the Lord in hvely notes; 

The whiles, with hollow throates. 

The Clioristers the joyous Anthems sing. 

That all the woods may onswere, and their eocho ring. 
Behold, whiles she before the altar stands, 

Heanng the holy priest that to her speakes. 

And blessoth her with his two happy hands. 

How the red roses flush up in nor cheekos. 

And the pure snow, with gocxlly vermill staync. 

Like crimsin dyde in grayne. 

That even th* Angels, which continually 
About the sacred Altars doe remalne, 

Foiget their service and about her fly. 

Oft peeping in her face, that seems more iayrs 
The more they on it stare. 

But lier sad e^, atill fastened on the ground. 

Are govaniM with goodly modesty, 

^lat aaftea not one looks to glaunoe awry. 


Which may let in a little tbon^fe meownd. 

Why blush ye, love, to give to me yonr hand. 

The pledge of ail oiir bond f 
Su^ n sweet Angela, AUeluya Mng, 

That all the woods may onowere, and yonr eooho ling 

PenroAT-AMinw 

Calm was the day, and throngh the trembling ayre 
Sweete-breathing ^phyrus did aoftlj^lay ... 

Along the shoewe of silver streaming Innnmes; 

Whose rutty Bancke, the which his River hemmas 
Was payntM all with variable flowers. 

And all the meades adorned with daintie gemmoik 

There, in a Meadow, by the Rivera side, 

A Flocke of Nymphm I cheunoed to eany. 

All lovely Daughters of the Flood thereby. 

With goMly greenish locks, all looae ontyde. 

As each hod Sene a Bryde: 

And each one had a little wicker basket. 

Made of fine twigs, entrayled curiously. 

In which they mthered flowers to fill their flmMh 
And with fine Fingers crept full fasteoudy 
The tender stalkes on hye. 

Of evwy sort, whioh in that Meadow grew. 

They gathered some ; the Violet, pallid blew. 

The little Daxie, that at evemng cmese. 

The virgm LiUie, and the Piimrose trew. 

With store of vermeil Roses, 

To decks their Bridegromes posies 
Against the BiydaJe day, which was not long i 

Sweete Themroes I runne softly, till 1 end my Bong, 

With that I oaw two Swannee of goodly hewe 
Come softly swimming downs along the Lee ■ 

Two fairer Birds 1 yet did never see; 

The snow, which doth the top of Fi^us strew. 

Did never whitw shew. 

Nor Jove hiraselfe, when he a Swmi would hOb 
For love of Leda, whiter did impear; 

Yet Leda woe (they say) as white as be. 

Yet not so white aa these, nor nothing neare; 

Bo purely white they were. 

That even the gentls atreame, the which them bom. 
Seem’d foule to them, and bod hia biUowes spare 
To wet thwr silken feathers, lest they might 
Boyle their fayre plumes wiHi water not so fajrre. 

That shone os heavens light, 

Agunst their Brydals day, which was not long: 

Bweeta Themmes I runne softly, till I end my Bong, 

• • • • e • 

Then forth thw aQ out of their boskets drew 
Great store of Flowers, the honour of the field. 

That to the sense did fragrant odours yield. 

All which upon these mcMly Birds they threw 
And all the Waves did strew. 

Tliat like old Peneus Waters they did eeune, 

Wlien downe cdong by pleasant Tempes shore. 

Scattered with Flowers, through Thessaly they etreania. 
That they appear, through Lillies plenteous store. 

Like a Brydee Chamber (lore. 

Two of those Mymphes, moans wliile, two Garlands 
bound 

Of freshest Flowers which In that Mead they found. 

The which presenting all in trim Array, 

Their snowy Foreheads therewithal they crowned. 

Whilst one did sing this Lay, 

Prepar’d against that Day, 

Against tlicir Brydale day, which was not long t 
Bwoete Themmes ! runne softly, till I end my Bon^ 

Ye mntle Birdee I the worlds fayre ornament, 

Ana heavens gloria, whom this happis hower 
Doth leade unto your lovers blissful bower, 

Joy may you have, and gentle bearta content 
Of your lovM complement; 

And let fair Venus, that is (}uecne of love. 

With her heart-quelling Sonne upon you amilab 
Whose smile, thi^ say, hath vertue to remove 
All Loves dislike, and friendships fauitie guile 
Fte ever to osaoila. 
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Let endlosH Peaoe your BteortfMt haarta aooofd. 

And bleaaed Flentis wayt upon your boid i 
Ami let your bed with pleaeuree ohast abound. 

That fruitful iuue may to you afford. 

Which may your foes oonfoand. 

And make your joyea redound 

Upon your Brydale day, which la not long: 

Bweete Thammas 1 runne softly, tiU 1 end my Song. 

a a a a a • 

Above the rest were goodly to bee eeene 
Two gentto Knighta of lovely face and feature, 
Beaeeming well the bower of ante Queene, 

With gifts of wit, and ornaments of nature. 

Fit for BO goodly stature. 

That like the twins of Jove they seem’d in sight, 

Whioh docke the Bauldnoke of the Heavens bright; 
They two, forth parang to the Riveie side, 

Beoeived these two fayre Brides, their Loves dohght; 
Which, at th’ appomted tyde. 

Each one did make his Bryde 

Against their Brydale day, which is not long: 

Sweete Themmes I runne softly, till I end my Song. 

EARLIER SONG WRITERS AND 
SONNETEERS 

Spenaor’s allegoncal and descriptive vein of 
poesy inspired a number of his contemporaries and 
successors to work this vein much further. Some, 
however, there were who were caught more par¬ 
ticularly by the passion for sonneteering, whilst 
others inaugural^ that lilting school of song 
writers that flourished from Elizabethan times down 
to the close of the Restoration period. 

First, concerning tho Sonneteera. At an earlier 
period Surrey and Wyatt had shown soino skill in 
tills direction, but between 1503 and IGOO there was 
on amazing outburst of this form of poutiy, and 
scarcely less remarkable than the fertility is tho 
quality attained by a few names otherwise obscure 
in our literature. 

Putting aside the work of the greater men, of 
Sidney, Spenser, and Shakespeare, there are the 
names of Barnes, Fletcher, Lodge, Daniel, Drayton, 
Constable, and Fulke Groville, and uncertain and 
varying as was the excellence of their craftsman¬ 
ship, their work is at times equal to that of tho great 
master himself. 

The word “ sonnet ’* is probably an abbreviation 
of tho Italian sonetto (a little aoimd), and was a 
short poem recited originally to a musical accom¬ 
paniment. Like the lyric, it was a single emotion 
or idea expressed in rhythmic melody; and it 
differed from the ordinary lyric loss in conception 
than in form—as anyone may see for himself by 
oomparing, say, one of Shakespeare’s Sonnets on 
Love with one of his Songs on Love. The lilt and 
abandonment of the lyno are replaced by a more 
deliberate manner, a more austere treatment. There 
may be the same intensity of feeling, and an equal 
scope for fancy, but in one case it affects one like 
the scent of a wayside flower, in the other hke tho 
fragrance of a well-ordered garden. 

TIm sonnet began to take shape as a special 
metrical form under Fm Guittone d’Arezzo, in the 
thirteenth century. He perfected the mechanism ; 
Petrarch suid Dante crowned it with beauty and 
power. The sweetness of its music at length at* 
tracted the early poets of the Renascence, but tb^ 


lacked the cunning to make it yield iq> its magioi 
Then ceane Sidney with hia oareaaing sweetneas, who 
idiowed what might be done with it; and from 
hia time the Boimnt swiftly passes from a metrical 
experiment into poetry. 

Without discussing here the various divergenoea 
from the Italian form of sonnet, made by English 
verse writers, we must not overlook the fact that 
the formsl modifications characterising the Shake¬ 
spearean form were first of all mtroduoed by Daniel 
and Drayton. Drayton’s sonnet, A Parting, is a 
magnificent piece of verse, sure in its handling, at 
once strong and restrained in ita expression of 
passion. 

A Pabtzko 

Sinoe there’s no help, come let ns kiss and part^— 

Nay 1 have done, you nt no more of me; 

And I am glad, yea glad with all my heart. 

That thus so olemly 1 myself can free; 

Bhedce hands for ever, cancel all our vows. 

And when we meet at any time again. 

Be it not eeen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retam. 

Now at the last gasp of love’s latest breath. 

When his pulse failing, passion speechless lie^ 

When faith is kneeling by his bed of death. 

And innocence is closing up hia eyes, 

—Now if thou would’st, when all have given him ovez 
From aeath to life thou might’st him yet recover I 

Daniel’s work, though less masterly, is skilful 
and pleasing always, occasionally touching groat 
heights ; but Daniel, no less than Drayton, did for 
Shakespeare’s sonneteering, much what Marlowe 
did for his blank verse. They showed tho way; 
his genius did the rest. 

Around Sponsor are a number of verso writers, 
who, while influenced largely by him and to a less 
extent by Sidney in their choice of subject, have 
yet sufficient creative power of their own to m^e 
us realise the richness of the poetic wealth now to 
our hand. There is GnJES Fletcher, graceful and 
feuitastio; the many aided Thouas Lodob, whose 
madrigals are unexcelled for dainty sweetness; 
William Percy, to whose scholarly gifts might be 
added the more dubious accomplishment of copious 
alo-drinking, and whose work is suggestive of 
contemporary French as well as the usual Italian 
influences; the mysterious “ J. C.” with his pretty 
aphoristic gift displayed in six-line stanzas. 

There are also Nicholas Breton, versatile in 
moods and methods, but at his happiest in senti¬ 
mental conceits; and Henry Constable, whose 
sonnets have no mnall measure of Spenser’s sen¬ 
suous charm. 

*’ My Lady’s presence makes the Roses red. 

Because to see her lips they blush for diasna. 

The Lily’s leaves, for envy, pale became; 

And her white hands in them this envy bred. 

The Mangold the leaves abroad doth spread; 

Because the sun’s and her power is the same. 

The Violet of purple colour oame. 

Dyed in the blood she made my heart to ehed. 

In brief all flowers from her their virtue take; 

From hra* sweet breath, their sweet smells do p r ocee d 
The living heat which her eyebeams doth make 
Warmeth the ground, and quiekeneth the seed. 

^le rain, wherewith ehe watereth the flowers, 

FUis from mine eyes, whioh she dissolves in showen." 
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Some of these writers belong to the group of 
■ong-writers that- constitute a special aide of Be> 
nascence poetry. These will be more conveniently 
considered later, as they extend well into Jacobean 
times aod merge almost imperceptibly into the 
lyrioiete of the Restoration period. 

Desoriptive poetry, whether purely narrative, or 
satirical in object, bdongs more peculiarly to the 
Spenserian provmoe. Some consideration of this 
may well round oft this chapter. 

Five noteworthy names here are Daioei. and 
DnavTOw, Lodob, Bau., and Dohiib. 

Of the first two, something already has been 
said; but these two men were more than sonne* 
teera. Danirl was a proseman as well as a poet, 
witness his spirited Defetue of Rhyme. He was a 
west country man with an ardent imagination 
and an admirable technique. Art laid restraining 
hands upon him, and checked, as she often failed in 
doing, the tendency of the day to extravagance and 
audacity. Yet he is in no way dull; and has the 
gift—raro enough at any time, especially in Eliza¬ 
bethan^—of moratising agreeably and pleasantly. 
His historical poem Rosamund is perhaps his best 
desoriptive piece; quiet, restrained, yet full of 
pathos. 

Michael Drayton is one of the most astonishing 
writers of his time. His versatility woa amazing, 
and there is scarcely any side of poetic craftsman¬ 
ship which he could not tackle with success. His 
literary life opens in 1591, with the Harmony of the 
Church ; his sacred verse not pleasing, he reappears 
in 1593 with the Shepherd's Garland, an expmment 
in pastoral verso. Then camo the Barons' H’ar, 
and England's Herotral Epistles, while in later life 
the colossal Poiyolbion, inspired by patriotic senti¬ 
ment. As an historical poet ho may bo regarded 
os the Scott of his ago, and his Ballad of Agtneouri 
is a splendid specimen of its kind. Quite in another 
koy IB the quaint and fantastic Njpnphidia ; while 
his satirical gift is well illustrated in short pocraa 
like The Oud and The Man in the Afoon. 

From “Poiyolbion’* 

Of Albion’s glorious isle the wonders whilst I write. 

The sundry varving mih, the pleasures infinite, 

(Where heat kills not the cold, nor cold expels the heat. 
The Calms too mildly small, nor winds too roualily groat. 
Nor night doth hinder day, nor day the night doth wrong. 
The summer not too short, the winter not too long,) 
What help shall I invoke to aid my Muse the while ? 
Thou genius of the place (this most renowndd isle). 
Which hv’st long before the all-earth-drowning flo^. 
Whilst yet the world did swarm with her gigantic brood. 
Qo thou before me still thy circling shores about. 

And in this wand’nng maze help to conduct me out; 
Direct my course so right, as with thy hand to show 
Which way thy forests range, which way thy riven flow ; 
Wise genius, by thy help that so I may descry 
How thy fair mountoinB stand, and how thy valleys lie. 

Piowiogik's Arhoux 
From “ Nympihidia “ 

And quickly arms him for the field, 

A little cookie shell his shield. 

Which he could very bravely wield; 

Yet could it not be piercM. 

Bis spear a bout both still wvd strong. 


And well near of two inches long. 

The pke was of a horse-fly’s ton^os^ 

W hose sharpness nought revened. 

And puts him on a coat of mail 
Which was of a fish’s scale. 

That when his foe should him assail. 

No point should be prevailing : 

His rapier was a hornet’s sting; 

It was a very dangerous thing. 

For if he chanc'd to hurt the King^ 

It would be long in healing. 

His helmet was a beetle’s head. 

Most horrible and full of dread, 

Tiiat able was to stnke one de^ 

Yet did it well become him. 

And (or a plume a horse’s hair 
Which, being tosudd with the air. 

Had force to strike his foe with fear. 

And turn his weapon upon him. 

Himself he oit an earwig set. 

Yet scarce he on his back could get. 

So oft and high he did curidt. 

Ere he himself could settle : 

He made him turn, and stop, and bound 
To gallop and to trot around. 

He scarce could stand on any groiuu^ 
He was so full of mettle. 


To BIB Coy Love 

I pray thee, Imvo ! Love me no mors ! 

Call home the heart you gave mo! 

I but m vain, that Saint adore ; 

That can, but will not, save me I 
Tliese poor half-kisses kiU me quite I 
Was ever man thus servfld I 
Amidst an ocean of delight. 

For pleasure to he starv'M I 

Show mo no mote those snowy breasts, 

\\ ith azure nverets branched ! 

Where mlnlst mine eye with plenty feasts; 

Yet IS my thirst not stonclied ' 

O Tantalus, thy poms ne’er tell! 

By me thou art preientod I 
’Tis nothing ! to be plagued in Hell; 

But this, in Hea\ cn tormented ! 

Clip me no more in thov dear arms ; 

Nor thy “ life’s comfort ' ” coll mo ! 

Oh, these are but too pon erful charms 
And do but mors mthral mo ! 

But see, how fiaticiit I am grown: 

In all tins coil about thee I 
Come, nice thing ' let thy heart alone I 
I cannot live without thee I 

Satire in English verse had made ita first orthodox 
appearance in Skelton- There is satirical fancy, of 
course, to be found in our poetry from Saxon tunes 
onwards; but the fiiRt dolliiite satiiist is Skelton. 
Ciascoigno’s Steel Glass is less clumsy; and he is 
followed by Joseph Hall with hia Ytrgidemlarum ; 
Lodge s satires arc not equal to his romantic work, 
but Hall, though far inferior in general literary 
power, is a bettor artist in the domain of satire; 
and is interesting as a social historian. Donne is 
80 much more than a satirist, and his writings 
have so many striking points of interest that he is 
best consider^ m dealing with the late Renascence 
period. 

So far. the poetry passod under notice has been 
of the satiric, descriptive, or formally sentimental 
kind. To find a livelier mood ne must turn to a 
ochool of poetry that ^rung up about the time of 
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Sponsor—tho lyno school—-and Ksve expression to 
the more soiuutive and more capricious moods of 
the Elizabethan. 

The lyric was already a literary foroo both in 
Italy Slid France; but until 1580 it did not impress 
Itself upon Englisli imagination. What brought 
about the sudden Uowermg of the lyric ? To some 
extent the persistent study of foreign poetry, but 
clucdy the growing popularity of music. 

Such brilliant musieians as Byrd, Talus, and 
Dowlanjd nei'dod articulate expression for their 
sweet lute melodies. The gift of song no doubt 
was dormant in many an Elizabethan verse-writer. 
It needed some outside stimulus to coll it forth, 
and assuredly at no time in our history has there 
been so rich a company of singers; some already 
famous in ether directions as dramatists or nov'clists, 
many quite unknown save for their “ short swallow 
flights of song ” 

William; Byrii is the earliest of these singers, but 
Ills verso is characterised by its quaint moralising 
rather than by any fliglit of fancy. Lighter in 
texture are tho Songs of John Dowhind, famed for 
his “ heavenly touch ii]>on the lute ” In the last 
years of the sixteenth century he published two 
volumes of “ Sungs and Airs.” Take this charming 
snatch from tiio first volume (1597): 

" Door, if YOU clin.igc. I'll never choose again ; 

Swuot, if you shnnk. I’ll never think of love; 

Fair, if you fail, I'll ]udgo all licauty vain ; 

Wise, if too weak, more wits I’ll never prove. 

Dear, uweot, fair, wise I Change, shrink, nor be not 
weak i 

And, on my faith, iny faith shall never brook.” 

Campion distinguished himself in three capacities, 
putting aside his fame as a musician. He wrote 
masques, among tho beat of their kind; displayed 
his nimble wit and scholarship in Latin verso, and 
discussed m prose form the values of music and 
poetry. 

Campion’s songs aro light os thistledown, and 
float away in the air. Of his sonncU’ciing we have 
already spoken. 

Following these came John Danill, Hodkkt 
Jones, Thomas Morley, and in the early years of 
the seventeenth century n crowd of names, about 
whom in many cases little is known save for tho 
gay and tender lyrics ascribed to them. 

SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND 

Were we to fall asleep like the man in the Dream 
of John BaU, in this grey, noisy, bewildering London 
of ours, and then awake, not in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, but in the ago of Shakespeare, what should 
we see T We should find our^ves in a quaint, 
picturesque city, about tho size of Hyde Park, of 
narrow, tortuous streets, high-gabled, red-roofed 
wooden houses, and pleasant flower gardens, flanked 
about with green meadows, and windmills. No 
turbid, dingy river then, but what Spenser rightly 
called the “ silver streaming Thames,” busy 
with merchandise and gay with silk-covered tnt> 
boats, and merry-makers. For the river is the 
great highway of the time, and country oouains up 
to see the sights and young gallants bent ou roy 


storing, favour it alike, in preference to the crowded, 
cobbl^ streets. 

Piccadilly is a country lane lush with flowers. 
King’s Cross and Whitcchaprl ai-e quiet, rural 
spots. At Holborn, we arc skirling tlio meadows, 
and Regent Stret't is m Arcadia. Southwark is a 
pleasure-making village with its old Tabard Inn 
and rustic surroundings. From I'emple Bar to 
Westminster, tlie way is gorgeous with spacious 
mansions, and formal gardens that run down to the 
water side. 

Westminster, of course, was a city in itself, with 
its Palace, its Great Hall, its Almonry, its noblo 
Abbey. But the traveller who struck up north¬ 
wards would find himsc'lf among tho buttercups 
where now curves Shaftesbuiy Avenue. From ^1 
parts of England, men turned towaids London, 
dazzled by its pictorial splendour and material 
comforts. 

Certainly she was attractive enough to tho eye, 
both of tho pleasure-sei-ker and the in.in of business. 
The latter saw m her blank-fronled taverns, places 
where he could lure seamen fur adventuring on the 
Spanish Main, while he gauged the trading possi¬ 
bilities of tho new craze for liteiature under tho 
shadow of Westmnislor. The pleasure-seeker, 
after enjoying the fosliionalJe promenade down 
the great aisle of St. Paul’s, or the bazoar-like ex- 
oitomont of the Royal Exchange, could elect be¬ 
tween tho Boar Gardens across tho water or ono of 
those strange novel entertainments without the City, 
at '• Tho Curtain ” in Shoreditcli or *’ Tho Globe ' fa 
Southwark. The countryman would note with 
wonder the ancient walls that flung their grey 
protecting arms around tho city, and would gaze, 
in mingled liorror and fascination at tho grim 
battlemc'iits of tho Tower, daik with years, sinister 
with secrets; the symbol of dobputic power and 
pnnocly muniiieence. On Iho giassy plain of 
Spitalfields he could watch tho artillery exercise; 
could appraise the city archers on ttie marshy 
ground of Finsbury, and duly admire the royd 
hunting ground, afterwards known as Hyde Park. 

The streets are ill-lighted and roughly paved, 
with no footpaths for tho cautious pedestrian; the 
houses aro nameless and unnumbered, known by 
tho flapping signs that projected from their door- 
waya The traffic is not considerable, happily 
enough ; os it is, it requires no small skill to avoid 
the splashing from those on horseback and from 
the few cumbrous chariots that ground their way 
along. 

Let us turn aside for a moment from the rough 
street and into an Elizabethan maiisiun with its 
fonnal old garden. Looking in at the front gate, 
we may boo tho wide terraces and broad straight 
walk, the geometrical flower beds, tl'.o trimmed 
yew hedges and intertwining willows, tho inevitable 
fountain and florid Benascence sculpture. 

More imposing is the interior with its spacious 
galleries and huge bedrooms, rich in embroideries 
and tapestries, but poor in what we to-day should 
call comforts. For there are ruahea for carpeta and 
benches for chairs. 

Back again into the streets. What a medley of 
odour and costumea i The men and women aeem 
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to be living in a perpetual fancy dreas ball. There 
is little to diflerentiats the sexes m the matter of 
gorgeous ornament. Wilham Harrison, household 
^aplam to Lord Cobhom, sternly reproves the 
extravagance of the time. “ Oh how much cost is 
bestowed nowadays upon our bodies and how little 
upon our souls; how many suits of apparel hath 
the one, and how little furniluio tlie other.” 

Portia’s remarks upon one of her lovers hit off 
happily the fasliion of tlie day : ” Ho la a proper 
man’s picture, but alas, who can converge with a 
dumb show ? How oddly he is suited; I think 
ho bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in 
France, his bonnet iii Germany, and his bcliaviour 
every wliere.” 

h'^se hair was greatly in request; and a curious 
and ghastly touch is given to a contcmponiry 
account of Moiy Stuart’s death bj' the description 
of how the beautiful, glossy tresses fell aviay, dis¬ 
closing short groy hair, as “ one of tlireo score and 
ten years old.” 

I do nut know that the Elizabethan lady was 
moro artificial tlian many sneiety women to-day. 
Slio has been takim to tusk s«>verely—one cannot 
say unfairly—for her gorgeous ajipari 1. her in- 
nuraerablo custuinis, her dyes, her yierfiimes, her 
“magic” for pieseiMiig tlio complexion; but 
after all, aro not tin -.e tliirigs to be found in I’oiid 
Stn'ut and Ilegeiil Sli'iH't to d.iv ’ StilHy starched 
raffs (starth was introduced about tins tunc) and 
jowol-cinbroidered si oinaeliers aro no longer popu¬ 
lar ; but that is nien Iv by u tie.ik of fashion. 

Tho diflereiiee ia cosliiiiio is be«t seen by coni- 
paritig the modern noblenmii or city man with tho 
Elizalietlian geiitlenian. 

“ Men,” declared Harrison roundly, “ aro traiis- 
foimcd into moiislers. Sorno lusty courtiers and 
gentlemen of cour.igo do w>iar eitlicr rings of gold, 
stones, or pearl in their euis, wlieieby they iningino 
the workmaiisliip of God to bo no little amended. 
Hut (ho conclutles) they rather disgrace than adorn 
their jKTSons, os by their nieciiess in apnurel, for 
which I cay most nations not unjustly derido us, 
also for that wo do seem to iiiiiLalo all nations 
round about us, wherein wo bo like to tho polypus 
or chameleon.” llibbons and msoa oelorm'd tho 
locks of tho exquisites; the waists were pinched 
in; the hands artificially whitened; mirrors 
peeped from tiieir girdles; high-boeled boots im¬ 
proved the stature; whilst the hair was treated in 
the most fantastic waya 

Wliat would be tho daily ritual of a typical 
Londoner, not engaged in commerce ? Ho would 
riso at aaybroak and partake of a heavy breakfast 
of moat, fish, and alo—for tea was still a thing of 
tho future. After bn'akfiist, ho might go to the 
apothecary’s shop, whoro tobacco could Im bought, 
and maybe look m at tlio bookseller’s if of a studious 
turn of mind, and look at tlie latest novel by Lyly 
or Lodge, with a view to giving such to one of his 
women folk. Afterwards, at elnvcn, he would go 
lo " Paul’s Walke,” inside the groat city Cathedral, 
a place fitly siimmarisod as “ tho meeting place of 
friends, the rt'sort of poets, actors, gallants, traders 
and cheats; a club, a promenade, a sanctuary, a 
mart. There can you see your tailor, chat with 


your friends, hear the latest news about Drake, and 
dodge your creditors.” Thus did a contomporaiy, 
John Earle, describe its “A hcajjo of stones a^ 
men, with a vast confusion of Languages, and, were 
the bteuple not sauctiflcd, nothing Lker Babd. 
The noyse in it is hke that of Bees, a strange hum¬ 
ming or buzzie,—inixt of walking, tongues and 
foot: it is a kind of still ronro or loud whisper. It 
is tlio great Excliaiigc of all cliseourso, and no busi¬ 
ness whatsoever but is hero stirimg and afoot.” 

From St. Paul's, back for the midday dinner, 
along tlic aristocratic Strand, and by the big sliops 
of King Street., Westminster, with the cry of “ What 
d’ye lack, gentles, what d’yo lock ? ” in your ears. 
Itinerant hawkers throng the roadway, ready to 
oblige with anything, from lace to apples. After 
another big meal with more ole and meat, the 
drama, at three o'clock, may well serve to while 
away tho afternoon. 

What was tlio tlieatro like f 

Those ciirly theatres were primitive concerns, 
largo wooden sheds, partly tbiitehed with ruslies, 
a flagslaif on the roof, and surrounded by a trench. 
They cliistcTcii round tho swampy ground beside 
the Thames, and gave nso to a good deal of vexa¬ 
tion to ({iiict citizens in the neighbourhood For 
oi'uund the.,!^ pLiyhouses in tho afteinoons the 
narrow, tortuous streets were so ciowded hv a noisy, 
frivolous concourso tliat ” hubiness suftensi in the 
shops, processions imd fuiiciuls were obslracted, 
and perpotuol causes of complaint arose.” 

Despite objections hy the n'sideiits, and bitter 
cnlieism by tho Puiitaiis, now beginning to be a 
force in the social life, thentn's niultiplitsl rapidly, 
and w'o gather from tho IhMuo-Mastix of Prynne 
that in 1633 there were niiieti<eii permanent theatres 
in London, which for a town of 30U,U00 inhabitants 
suthciently indicates the inteiiso interest taken in 
the drama. 

Tho difference betwi'cn tho private and public 
theatres did nut he, os might be imagined, in the 
fiict that admission was by invitation in the one, 
by payment m tho other, but in the construction. 
Tho pnvato theuln-s wore designed on the model 
of tho Guild Halls; tho public theatres on those 
of the Inn Yard. The private theatres were the 
moro luxurious, being fully roofed and aeated. In 
the public theatres, on the other hand, tho audi¬ 
torium, os in Ancioiit Greece, was open to the aky, 
only tho stago being roofed. Thus tho pleasure of 
sight-seeing was of a doubtful kind in bod weather. 

Close lo tho Glolie Theatre was tlio famous Bear 
Garden, and the propinquity of the illustrious bear- 
seekers was sulllciontly evident to the noses of the 
audience. 

There wore no tickets. A penny (about five- 
pcncc in ouV money) admitted to stoning room in 
tho yard. Rich spectators watched the perform¬ 
ance from boxes on each side of the stage, paying 
about twelve ahillings in modem reckoning for the 
privilege of a seat. In the upper proscenium box 
wore the orchestra of “ The Globe,” the largest in 
London, composed of ten porformers, with drum 
and trumpets for the martial aoenea, oboes and 
flutes to suggest sentimental passages. 

The fashionable part of the house was on the 
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btage itanlf. There sab the Royal patrons of the 
theatre. Esses and Southampton, with their 
friends. Failing seats, these gentlemen sprawled 
upon the rush-strewn boards, over which they 
spread their rich cloaks. Here also sab the dra 
matio poets of the time, to whom were accorded a 
free pass. Most important of all to us wore tlie 
shorthand writers, commissioned by piratical 
booksellers, who took down the dialogue, under 
pretence ot criticising it, and thus preserved for 
posterity many plays that otherwise would have 
been lost. 

If we complain to-day of Society people who 
chatter in the stalls and boxes and annoy the 
players, what would have been thought of the 
cesMlesa hum of conversation between the fashion¬ 
ables on the stage, interspersed with calls for drinks 
and lights for their pipes T For smoking went on, 
as in our music halls, throughout the performance. 

No very strenuous objection, however, seems to 
have been raised cither by the actors or the audi¬ 
ence. They accepted the interruption just as they 
accepted the primitive scenery, as m no way dis¬ 
turbing the theatrical illusion. 

Certainly a great deal was left to the imagination 
of the spectator, which was not so disastrous a 
thing 08 many may think in on age when scarcely 
anything is left to the imagination. 

A trumpet blast started the performance. Then 
came the Prologue, spoken by an actor in a long 
black coat. The giving of a tragedy was signalised 
by draping the stage with black; for a comedy, 
blue hangings wore substituted. A placard hung 
upon one of the stage doors boro tho legend of 
Venice or Verona, as the case might be; no other 
indication was there of the mise-en-arenF. In tho 
the battle scones an entire army scurried in and out 
through a single door. One con understand the 
apology of the Prologue in Henry V : 

**. . . Pardon, gentles all, 

Tho flat unroised spirit:, that have dared 
On this unworthy scalTold to bring forth 
So great on object: can this cockpit hold 
The vasty Gelds of France f or may wo cram 
Within this wooden O the very caH<|uos 
That did affright tho air at Agincourt T ’’ 

To keep up the spirits of tho audience (occasion¬ 
ally damped by untoward storms of rain), there 
was a jester to dance between the acts. 

No women ever appeared on the stage, and very 
few attended the theatre at all. It was far too 
rough a place. Tho Queen summoned the players 
to Court on special festivals—Twelfth Night, and so 
on; and Shakespeare’s Company often gave a 
“ Command performance. Hence in some of the 
plays, notably A Midamnmer Ni<iiU'a Diemn and 
The Merchant of Venice, flattering allusions are 
made for the benefit of the Queen. 

After the performance, if you came on horse- 
baek, you looked out for your boy (there is a tradi¬ 
tion that Shakespeare once took charge of the 
horses), then mounted your steed and clattered 
homeward, taking perhaps on the way one of the 
many taverns. The tavern played an important 
part in the life of the day. “ It is,” says a contem¬ 
porary, “ the busie man’s recreation, the idle man’s 


busmess, the mehuuflioly man’s sonotuary, the 
stranger’s weloome, the Innes a Court man's 
entertainment, the scholar’s Lindlineas and the 
citizen’s curtesie. It is the studie of sparkling wits 
and a cup of Canary their booke whim we leave 
them.” 

The eonoouise at ” The Mermaid ” had been 
largely brought together by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The kmdrod souls who met there constituted a kind 
of Club in days when Clubland was not thought of. 
Truly a noble gallery, that included Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Seldon, Carew, Donne, 
and many others of note. No more convivial 
spirit amongst them than Jonson, whose “ par¬ 
ticular vanity ” was “ a pure cup of rich canary 
wine,” of which he says, “ we will sup free but 
moderately.” A pious aspiration which at times, 
perhaps, remained merely a pious aspiration. 

Fuller’s description of the two great poets is well 
known, but it l^ars repetition: ” Many were the 
wit combats between liim (Shakespeare) and Ben 
Jonson, which two I behold like a Spanish great 
galloon, and on English man of war. Master 
Jonson (like the former) was built far higher in 
learning; solid but slow in her performances. 
Shakespeare, with the English man of war, lesser 
in bulk but lighter in sailing, could turn with ail 
tides, tack about and take advantage of all winds, 
by the quickness of his wit and mvention.” 

Yes: this quickness, the quality which enabled 
him to point so supremely the mony-sidod life of 
his ago. 

In this age. Society could be divided broadly 
into two main divisions—the Gentry and tho Citi¬ 
zens. Country squires came up at certain seasons 
when suits wore heard at Westminster, to get their 
disputes settled, and sometiincs spent what was 
intended fur legal business on the pleasures of the 
town. Jonson suggests rules for making a town 
gallant out of a country clown : 

“ ’Twere good you turned four or five acres of your 
beat land into two or three trunks of apparel—^you may 
do it without going to a conjuror . . . Jeam to play at 
pnmero and passiuo, and even (when you lose) have 
two or three peculiar oaths to swear by that no man 
else swears; . . • when you come to play be humorous, 
look with a good starched face, and ruffle jour brow 
like a new boot, laugh at nothing hut your own jests, 
or else os the noblemen laugh . . . and even when you 
are to dine or sup in any strange presence, hire a fellow 
with a groat chain (though it be copper its no matterX 
to bung your letters leisnod from such a nobleman, ot 
such a knight, or such a lady.” 

Bob Sawyer would have rejoiced at the last 
suggestion ; it is worthy to tank with his Church 
strategy. 

After that it may be dark. If on horseback you 
may get home safely, but if on foot, the wise man 
takes a link-boy to light him home; and arms 
himself with one of those ash-tree cudgels, in which 
sturdy Dr. Johnson placed such confidence os a 
protection against injuries. 

What about country life in these times T 

The initial thing that strikes us is the unsanitary 
condition of the country towns. Brick and stone 
were gradually coming into use; but wooden 
houses abound^ with windows of horn (^aas wM 
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a luxury) aud lattice-work. The streets were for 
the most part narrow, tortuous, and full of refuse. 
It was hard to go a dozen pcu^ without falling over 
a pig: while tliure seemed to be mass meetings 
of poultry at every turn. It was considered quite 
Progressive " when some of the (K-iporations for¬ 
bade live stock in the stn'ets without attendants. 
Every pig must have a kettper. 

Le^en pipes for water were not invented till 
1538, the water supply coming from wells and run¬ 
ning along the streets in open conduits or wooden 
pipes to the market cross or public fountain. 

The villages were built higgledy-piggledy around 
a large green, with its Maypole and open pool, 
and contrasted aigmficantly with the siiug, trim 
estates of the country squires, with comfortablo, 
well-arranged gardens, and picturesque, timbered 
houses. 

The village churches, with their well-kept grave¬ 
yards, mode a good second so fur as orderly ap¬ 
pearance w'uiit, and they nliounded in picturesque 
inoniuncnts to I'iniiieiit crusaders and local woithies. 
The heavy huiidlo of the church door—still a feature 
of old Norman churches—was for the benefit of 
fugitive ciiiuiiials. The wrong-doer could cling to 
this dorir till It be ojiciicd, and obtain sanctuary for 
forty days, with leave to embark for some foreign 
country in case of murder. 

The high roads, the pride and glory of Roman 
Britain, were in a giievous sbito. They were 
supposed to be maintained at the expense of the 
Crown. But the Cniwn, as a rule, found other 
more congenial means of spending money. Ihis 
gave point to Graliano’s sarcastic joke, in The 
Merchant of Venice : 

** VVhv this is like the ineiidiiig of liighaays in Summer, 
When the roads are fair enough.” 


dered man ; pills compounded from the skull of a 
man that had been hanged; the touch of a dead 
man’s hand—^in oU of these much virtue was sup¬ 
posed to he. ^ 

There were two famous physicians of Shake¬ 
speare’s time. Dr. Andrew Boorde and Dr. Dee. 
Dr. Boorde insisted on the therapeutic value of 
washing your face only once a week, and wiping it 
with a scarlet cloth. Dr. Dee, the Mortlake astro¬ 
loger, consulted the stars as to the beat date for 
Elizabeth’a coronation. She retained him always 
as her special physician, and made him Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s. Like many of his age, he was an 
alchemist, and declared that his intercourse with 
“ good ” spirits in visions had shown liun how to 
transmute gold from baser metals. 

Here, in matters that the science of to-day has 
mode clear and ordeiiy for us, we see the EUza- 
bethan mind at its worst. We see the futdities of 
the riotous fancy, not the riehea. In its imaginative 
literature we see the riches. The Renascence at 
classical learning, the stimulus of maritime dis- 
cov'ery, the moral prolilems raised hy the Refonna- 
tion, above all the pliysieal zest for life—and the 
oneness of beauty and truth ; all these influences 
now hearing upon the social and inteilectuel life of 
the day. 

lilcn realised for the first time, tho richness and 
melody of their native tongue The pageantry at 
words suceei'ds tho pageantry of the streets. Men 
gloried in tho lieauty of language and became word- 
iiituxieutod 

Yes, it was an age pie-eniineutly when England 
realised 

“Tho world— 

The beauty and the wondir and the power. 

The sliajies of things tlicir colours, ughts, and shades^ 
Changes, surprises. . . 


The ago was emphatically an unseientifle one. 
and its crudely superstitious character is reflected 
in tho literature of the time. Nor was this piuiii- 
tive imagining peculiar <o tho connnon peojjlc, 
though with them of courso it was most manifest. 
Tho great Lord iiocou could refer to Cnpcmieus as 
a “ man who thinks nothing of introducing fiction 
of any kind into nature, provjdcsl Ins calculations 
turn out well ” And he so far shared in the pre¬ 
valent belief lii charms that ho maintained that 
precious stones “ may work by eonsoiit upon the 
spirits of men to comfort and exhilarate them.” 

The mcdicmo man of the day was no whit more 
satisfactory than Chaueer's Doctor of Phvbic. 
Should you wish to bo bled, there was the barber- 
surgeon, for bleeding and teeth drawing. Should 
you desire a medicme, the a(x>thecary could be 
consulted. But this gentleman “ in tattered 
weeds with overwhelming brows ” had Uttle to offer 
oesides love philtres and charms. Should you 
wish to send an inconvenient acquaintance hastily 
to tho " bourne from which no traveller returns,” 
you might rely upon him with a measure of 
confidence; but if you were merely anxious to 
postpone your own visit there, the apothecary’s 
treatment was less satisfactory. 

A special magic of healing attached to the dead 
a draught of qiiing watw from the skull of a mur¬ 


Tho psychological legacy of the Renascence and 
Reformation movement was twofold: a splendid 
access of self-confidence, and an iirc'preeaible faculty 
fur self-expression wbelher in act lun or m literature. 
Man believed in himself, trusted in his powers, dared 
the Fates as he had never dune before. In Shake¬ 
speare’s time just as in Chaucer’s, the gay and jocund 
crowds stand out against the dark, mystenous beck 
ground of the Unknown Chaueer’s “ privy thief ” 
called Death remains yet a gaunt, sinister figure. 
But in Shakespeare’s day there is one difference. 
The helplessness uf man m the hands of the inscrut¬ 
able Fates which was strongly and constantly pre¬ 
sent to the mcdiievol mind, carries no longer the 
same appeal. Chaucer faced the tragic issues of 
life with a kind of stoical reticence, as if to say. 
” The loss said of these things the better. Accepc 
them wre must, we can't help ourselves, why dwell 
on thorn ? ” This was not the way of Shakespeare, 
he faced them boldly, and although he had too 
tenacious a grasp of the concrete facts of life to cry 
** Peace ” where there was no peace, yet throughout 
his plays there breathes a sturdy self-reliance aod 
sense of human responsibility. 

“ Mon at some time are inanten of their fates, 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, that we are underUngB.'*^ 

t Jultue Cwor. 

d 
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Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie. 

Which we ascribe to heaven.”^ 

Self'ielianoe, 1 have said, wda a charaotezistio of 
the age. SeU-exprcssion was aifbther. 

Just as a man rehed on himsolf; believed in hia 
own powers, and buoyed witli hope, thought no 
ontorpriae too perilous to attempt; so did the 
Elizabethan give amplest expression to passion 
and instinot. 

iVftsr the sdf-repression and austerity of tlie 
.Middle Ages, they exulted in their now-found free¬ 
dom, like men let out of the Old Bastille. 

In literature and life alike, they were impatient of 
rule and convention, caring only to give expression 
to their own special characteristics. To be different 
from your noiglihour; to borrow whatever style in 
dress or in letters seemed best to suit your dispo¬ 
sition. That was the aim. Naturally this led to 
some excess. 

But the wheat and tares grow together, and 
happily the wheat has more vi^ty than the taros. 


Alongside of the coarseness, the violsnoek ibfl 
brutahty, may be found splendid endurance, ejt 
alted passion, and a broad and tolerant humanity. 
The people who loved the crude dehghta of the cock¬ 
fight and the bear garden, delight none the less in 
the Bolf-questiomng of a Hai^et and the senti¬ 
mental refinements of a Faerie Queime. 

It was an age of intense curiosity, and exuberant 
joy of life. 

The aggrandisement of wealth, the discovery of 
other worlds, tho acquisition of knowh.lgo; these 
matters which our more prosaic ago seeks after 
with cooler calculation, and mote scientific precision, 
were sought after by the Elizabethans in the eager, 
idealising, adventurous spirit of youth. Life was 
a glorious advepture; and knowledge itself a fan^ 
tastic game. ^ Men are fools that wish to die j 
that w'HS the ourden of Elizabethan song. To suck 
tlie marrow out of life; to find out ail that was 
worth knowing; to reali^'e all that was worth the 
feeling such was tho ideal of Shakespeare’s age. 


SHAKESPE VRR: Hi.s Life—Ilis Work—Nature of the Shakepearean Drama—In relation to modem 
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SHAKESPEARE 
His Lir'B 

“ These plays have hod their trial and stood out nil 
appoals.” “ The applause, dehglit, and wonder of 
our stage.'’ Thrso lemarks wore wiitlen in his life¬ 
time by his brut.licr playwrights. Their comments 
were not all so dulcet and flattering, yet even tin-, 
perhaps pardonable, envy of Greono testified to the 
power of this now drainalic force. 

Queen Elizabeth had been reigning nearly six 
years when Williurn Shakespeare was horn, and of 
no literary genius whose woik is universal in its 
appeal, is so little definitely knoivn us a man anil 
private citizen. 

We move in an atmospliero of guesswork, illu¬ 
mined by a few ocensional Hushes of history. Out 
of thesb legends and rumours a ftur-seeming and 
probablo story has been constructed, and to avoid 
tho irritating iteiation of “perhaps,” and “pos¬ 
sibly,” the account of Shakespeare's life has been 
given in simple straightforward fashion. But much 
of it is only conjccluro. 

John Shakespoare, his father, was tho son of 
Richard Shakespeare, a small fanner living in 
Smibhlield, a village close to Stratford. The son 
John was described as a glover ui a lawsuit in the 
year 1550, but hides, corn, and general agricultural 
products were also included in his apparently niulti- 
foriouB business Connections. He married Mary 
Arden in 1557, whose people were also farmers but 
in a better position than hor husband’s kinsfolk. 
Some small landed property was inherited through 
Mary Arden. There were born to Joiin and Mary, 
four sons dnd two daughters: Joan in 1558 and 
Margret in 1562—^both dying in infancy. The 
third child was William Shakespeare. His father’s 
affauB for the first thirteen years of WiiUam’e life 

^ Airs Wdl that Ends WelL 


weni in a prosperous condition, for during that time 
Jolin Shakespeare was elected an alderman (1565), 
and t hreo years later he was mayor or bailiff. Diniin- 
isliing business in 1577, whoa he was still an alder¬ 
man, iiecossiluted liim paying only half his rate— 
tliree sliilhiigs and fuuqience, instead of six ehillings 
and oightpenco, our pohuo rate, in those days called 
“ pike and bill rate,” and in the next year, through 
business lus.-.es, ho m.os obliged to mortgage some 
of Ins proixTty. It was tlion that William Shake¬ 
speare was removed fiom school and an attempt was 
made to initiate him in llio buhiness of buj'ing and 
selling tho goods his fallior was concerned in. At 
tho ago of eiglitiTn he was pressed, it is believed, 
into a hasty mariiuge wiili Anne llalhaway, by her 
friends. Stic was a J.uieliter of Richard Hathaway, 
who farmed in the eIoh(>-l\ ing village of Shottery. 
Anno at tho time of tiioir marriage was eight years 
older tiian her lioy-husband. Tho date of tlio mar¬ 
riage contract is November 28, 1582, and in the fol¬ 
lowing May adaugliter was liorn, whom they namod 
Susanna. Twins follow <■■!, and were baptized 
(llumnot and Juditii) on tlio 2nd February 1605, 
taking their names yjrobably from Hamnct and 
Judith Sadler, W'lio weie fiieiida and neighbours of 
Shakespeare. Hu leeoided that thirty six shillings 
and oiglitpence was I'-ft by Hamiiet Sadler, at his 
death, to Shakespearo, to buy a ring. There is no 
evidence to show how Shakespeare was supporting 
his growing family. His father’s position h^ been 
steadily going down, and his family had increased to 
five. In 1585, having no goods to distrain on, he 
was arrested. William Shakeapeare could have hod 
no assiatanco from liis father. A tradition referring 
to this period assumes that a short time before 1586, 
Shakespeare lived the hfo of a schoolmaster in a 
village near Stratford. A more likely tale tells us 
of an escapade in Sir Thomas Lucy’s Park, Charls* 
cote. The story goes that a deer was stolen; Sir 
Thomas ordered Sh^espeare to be whipped tod 
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imprisoned. If this be so, wo may accept the state* 
meat that Shakespeare xevenged hunself by carica¬ 
turing Sir Thomas Lucy in presenting him as Justice 
Shallow in The Merry Wwea of Windsor, and in the 
Second Part of Henry IV. 

Shakrapeare had been married four years when 
he made up his mind ho would leave his native town 
and try his fortune in the great City. He had seen 
the players at Stratford, and instinct must have led 
him to seek them out wlicn he arrived in London. 
Bidding good-bye to his wife and three children, 
he started his lung walk to the capital, calling at 
Oxford on the way. London continued to be hia 
home until the year lOOC. Six years of hard woik 
had to pass before he seemed to have made much 
headway, and in those six years, the most ol'seure 
in his whole career, there is a legend of lum tending 
visitors’ horses outside the playhouse. However 
that may bo, his abilities soon brought him into 
notice, and ho then iKicame a member of one of the 
bc^t acting companies. These performances doubt¬ 
less took place in tho first theatro known in Knglnnd. 
This house was knoivn as The Theatre, and was 
situated in Sliorcditch. Later they moved to the 
Hose, a playhouse on Iho Banksidi', Southwark, built 
in 1592. Before his connection with the Globe 
Theatre, Shakespearo had acted and written plays 
for a theatro in Newington Butts (1.'>94),Tho Curtain 
and The Theatre in Southwark. Tho famous Globe 
Theatre—“Tho Wooden O ”—was tho sceno of 
Shakespoaro’s greatest successes. With this theatro 
and tho Blackfriars’ Theatre, Sliakispoare identified 
himself until the end of his prufussioual life. It is 
conjectured he never left England. Octasionol 
tours in the provinces formed tiio extent of his 
travelling. Other companies of English actors are 
known to have toured on tiie Continent, but there 
is no evidence that he did so. It is a pity that wo 
have no reliable record of the characters Shake¬ 
speare portrayed; though report assigns tho Ghost 
in Hainkt, and Adam in As You Like It, to their 
creator. 

In 1594 we hear of him acting with William 
Kemp and Richard Burbage, tho two loading actois 
of tlieir time, before Queen Eli 2 aboth at Greenwirh 
Palace. The Lord Chamberlain paid them for their 
services £13, G*. StL Tho Quis'ii, wishing to express 
her delight with the porforinancos, in an unusually 
expansive mood adde^ a further sum of £6, 13s. 4d. 
Tho two amounts would equal in our currency tho 
sum of £160. Love's Labour's Lost and The Comedy 
of Errors wero probably the plays thus favoured, 
these two plays being the most popular at ^he Court. 
During tho remaining nine years of Elizabeth’s life, 
many performances wore given at her palacea 

When the Earl of Southampton was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life as a punishment for his asso¬ 
ciation with the Earl of Essex in a rebellion (1601), 
Shakespeare, fortunately, had little need of hia 
always generous patron. He was now at the height 
of his dramatic career, and in a position to help 
many of his younger struggling contemporaries, 
whom ho was wont to meet in Bread Street, at tho 
famous Mermaid Tavern. Playwriting and other 
literary work probably brought him in three hun* 
dred pounds a year. Thisj, with hia aolory as on 
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actor, would ^ve him an Income of over one thou¬ 
sand pounds a year, without addmg hia share in 
the profits of the Globe Theatre, and after, at the 
Blockinais’ Theatre. At tJie same time he did not 
forget his native town. He made efforts to raise 
the family name and fortune; discharging parental 
debts, at the same time also making himself re¬ 
sponsible for their future. In 1599 the College of 
Heralds gave tliem thoir grant of amis. Eailior 
than this no had purchased tho largest house in 
Stratford, called New Place. After Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s death (1603), Shakespeare’s successes con¬ 
tinued, and under the reign of James the First, his 
popularity became even greater. No great Court 
festivities were complete without Shakespeare and 
hia company, and thoru was a constant demand 
for tho great writer’s plays. 

At, wiiai we account, the early ago of fifty-two, 
Shakespeare’s health began to fail. His home was 
now in Stratford, and thither came Ben Jonson 
and Miciiael Drayton to cheer tlieir friend. But 
perhaps these “ merry meetings ’’ proved too merry 
for an indifferent constitution. It is certam that 
Shakespeare contracted a fever which hastened hia 
death. On Tuesday, April 23, 1616, he died. Hia 
burial, two days afterwards, took place inudo Strat¬ 
ford church. 

In a sonnet by William Basse, after commenting 
on the fact of Shakespeare not being buried in 
Westminster Abbey, he exclaims: 

"Uiuiur thin earvod marbltfof thine own. 

Sleep, bra\o tiopiectiaii, Shakespeare, sleep alone.** 

At Shakespeam’s dentil, hia wifo ard two daugh¬ 
ters were living. Judith, the younger, married 
Thomas Quiney, a son of a neighbour, only two 
months before her father’s death. John Hall, a 
physician, had married Susanna in 1608, and her 
tombstone inscription gives the opinion that she 
had inherited some of her father’s wisdom and wit. 
This daughter became possessor of New Place and 
most of her father’s property. To Judith a silver 
and gilt bowl, also a tenement in Chapel Lane (in 
remainder to the elder daughter) and £300. To his 
wife, “ his second best bed and its furniture.’’ 
Three of his friends, who were fellow-actors, received 
2 Ga. 8(2. to buy memorial rings. Stc transit gloria 
mundt. 

His Work 

Tho poriod of Shakespeare’s hterary activity 
extends over twenty-four years (1588-1612), and 
this may l>e brokc'n up into four Bub-penods. 

Tho i First Pr.moD (1588-94). Here historical 
plays predominate. He continues the work of 
Marlowe, and essays to mirror tho broad national 
features of Plantagcnet life. The one tragedy, 
Romeo and Juliet (1592), is essentially a young man’s 
tragedy, strong in lyric beauty though lacking the 
grandeur and breadth of the later tragedies ; wiifle 
The Merchant of Venice (1594), though in form a 
comedy, is in a sombre framework of tragic irony, 
relieved by a golden thread of romance. 

For the rest, he writes in buoyant spirits a 
social extravaganza. Love's Labour’s Lost (1691); 
a rollicking farce. The Comedy of Errors (1592); a 
sentiment^ romance. Two Qenlletnen of Verona 
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(1691); and a fantastio nnnanoe, A Midsummer 
Night’t Dream (169‘l-&). 

Marlowo probably had a share in the Henry VI 
plays ; he frankly inspired Richard HI and Richard 
JI : King John being the first of the historical plays 
which shows an omcrgonco from the domination of 
Marlowe. 

To this period belongs also his earlier veiae. 

The Early Poetry 

While Shakespeare was winning his first euccesses 
as a dramatist (1591-4), he appeared suddenly 
before the public in a fresh capacity. To his patron, 
the handsome, gallant Earl of Southampton (Henry 
Wriothesley), he dedicates the “ iiist lioire of my 
invention ”— Venus and Adonis. It has all the pre¬ 
cocity of youth, and is wiitton in an exuberant, 
unrestrained vein, ditferout from the disciplmod 
power and passion that he so soon attained. 

It may well be, that he imagined this htorary 
*' wild oat *’ would interest a man of Southampton’s 
pleasure-loving taste, and was anxious to gratify 
so infiuentiol a man. Burdened as the poem is with 
the excessive heats of youth and an ovor-luxuriant 
fancy, there are the insigma of sweet and melodious 
poetry about it. When, moreover, in conjunction 
with this we take the nobler poem Tarquin and 
Lucrece, with its finer restraint and more exalted 
imagery, none could deny the.incursion into litera¬ 
ture of a fresh and original force. 

“ Lucrece,” declar^ Michael' Drayton, " was 
revived to hve another ago,” and the reference to 
Colin Clout, to one “ full of high thoughts and in¬ 
vention,” was probably intended for Shakespeare. 

The Sbookd Pbriod (1694-1600). Shakespeare 
has now found himself. There are three liistorical 
plays here, finer in quality tiian those preceding, 
the two plays of Henry IV (1597) and Henry V 
(1698). Henry V is the more showy, and has been 
well described as a “ National Anthem in five acts ”; 
but the Henry IV plays are far richer in humour 
and psychological power. Of the comedies. The 
Taming of the Shreuf (1595) and The Merry Wives 
of Windsor (1508) are oast in the early farcical vein, 
though the handling is easier and stronger; Much 
Ado about Nothing (1599) is on a higher plane of 
wit; while in As You Like It (1600) and Twelfth 
Night (1600) humour and romance blend in perfect 
proportion. 

Meanwhile^ in 1594, a fresh essay in poetry is 
signalised. 

The Sonnets 

The majority of the sonnets were written pro¬ 
bably in 1504, when Shakespeare had gained the 
patronage of the Earl of Southampton. The popu¬ 
larity of the sonnet was then at ita height, and 
■Ire^y we have seen what men like Daniel and 
Drayton, Spenser and Sidney made of it. The form 
he ^ose was not the Italian form, and ooiudsted 
of three decasyllabic quatrains, each rhjrming alter¬ 
nately, and rhyming couplet to conclude. Although 
unequal in power and beauty, they show a far 
maturer tou^ than that displayed in the splendid 
though undisciplined Veniu and Adonis, and Tar- 
fuiit and Inunoe, How for they express peisonal 


experience and voice the emodnia of the man 
rather than the fancy of the artist, it is impossible 
for us to determine. 

Among the commentators will always be two 
rival schools; tlie one nlaiming that here “ Shake¬ 
speare unlocked his heart ” ; the other denjring 
that the Sonnets were more than literary exercises. 
At a first reading the unprejudiced, and one may 
add unsophisticat^ reader would imagine certainly 
that he was listening to some intimate persond 
confession, and that no flash of real emotion, no 
gleam of memory lights up these verses, is hi^ly 
improbable. At the same time we have to re¬ 
member that love-sickneasr with all its reproaches, 
its plants and its entreaties, was one of the literuy 
conventions of the age. The poet of the time 
might take some incident in his own career or in 
that of some contemporary, and concentrate his 
literary fancies upon that. Sidney did this in his 
Soimet cycle, and Shakespeare often illustrates, 
from contemporary life, some aspect of his dramas. 
But these are merely spring-boards for the poet’s 
imagination to leap from into the Unknown. There 
is no need to regard them as autobiographical 
confessions. 

In fact Sidney himself frankly referred to those 
who 

”... do dictionarys method bring 
Into their rlij incs running in rattling rows— 

. . . that poor Petrarch’s long deceased woes 
With new-born sighs and demised wit do sing.” 

On the other hand, just as Shakespeare borrowed 
with royal and gonial unconcern, a plot or a char¬ 
acter that might strike his fancy (though rarely 
without glorifying it), so here the student may find 
palpable parallels between many Shakespearean 
conceits and those that deck the verse of Daniel 
and Drayton. As many of Drayton’s sonnets were 
written and available before the date assigned to 
Shake^eare’s, it is not unreasonable to regard the 
greater man ns the boi rower hero Ho is saturated, 
moreover, with the stock illustrations of Benas- 
cence poetry in the description of the seasons or of 
a lover’s emotion, and though he gave to these 
ingenious turns and charming touches of his own, 
he is obviously indebted to the many English dis¬ 
ciples of such masters as Petrarch and Konsard. 
But if not affording necessarily a clue to bis heart, 
these sonnets aifoM, as all genuine literary work 
does, a clue to his personality and temperament, 
while there are occasional touches of autobiography 
that no reasonable critic could confute. 

Roughly speaking, the impression we have of 
Shakespeare the Man from the plays is confirmed 
by the Sonnets. Making aU allowance for the 
dramatic mask that enables the writer to identify 
himself sympathetically with a particular mnotion, 
we find it quite possible to detach certain vital 
characteristics that showed us a man of on eager, 
sensitive nature—one intensely alive to the pleasure 
of the senses, and to the b^uty of the physical 
world. 

The most vivid impression of the man derived 
from his wealth of dramatic imagination, is the in¬ 
sistent sanity of outlook. This is less apparent in 
tile BnoiMts not merely b w c ans e they cover only his 
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earlier years, but because probably some love affair 
had troubled him, because also he was beginning to 
find out something of the tricks of friendship and 
comradeship, in the Court circle to which he was a 
new comer. There is a lack of emotional balance at 
times in the Sonnets, whatever allowonoes may be 
made for literary convention. And into all the 
conventional sighs and tears of love, that are the 
common stock of every contemporary sonneteer, 
there is suddenly projected a story of mtrigue very 
different in colour and complexion. 

Sormet cxliv starts the tale : *' Two loves I have 
of comfort and dnspair,” and wo hoar of a man and 
a woman both of whom the poet had loved dearly. 
The man had been his dear friend, but the woman 
suddenly becoming enamoured of him, had drawn 
him from his allegiance to the poet. Shakespeare 
makes every allowance for the man ; his youth and 
attraction and inexperience. He feels more bitterly 
towards the woman. She, he feels, had turned 
from him towards his friend in sheer wantonneas of 
spirit. But he yields up his mistress rather than 
lose the comradeship of his fnend. 

It is possible that the young and brilliant friend 
is Southampton, his patron ; and without assigning 
any paltry prudential motive to Shakespeare for 
surrendering his love so readily, we can understand 
the feeling of the young dramatist, who feels he is 
no match in bearing and accomplishment for the 
Earl. 

The young poet is responsive to the sasthetio 
influences at Court, his dawning genius has at¬ 
tracted the attention of the cultured and witty 
circle that revolves round the Queen. Shake¬ 
speare, with all his fastidious sensibilities aroused— 
for hod he not always been an alien to the coarse 
minds of his own class no loss than to the ignorance 
and crudeness of the mob?—finds himself for the first 
tune amid surroundings that a[ipoal irresistibly to 
his sense of beauty and refinement, no less than to 
his literary ambitions. The brilliant young nobleman 
has taken note of him, and Shakespeare is trans¬ 
ported into a heaven of delight. To find a patron 
is the ambition of eveiy contemporaiy man of 
letters, and we need not construe the rapturous 
compliments of Shakespeare to Sonlliompton, as 
the fulsome flattciy of a snobbish spirit. 

In any case—for the reproach of snobbishness 
hurled against the dramatist may bo disregarded 
for the moment—there is no rea.son to doubt the 
sincerity of his attachment, and it is easy to under¬ 
stand how that a temporary lock of balance may 
have arisen in the poet's mind. The surroundings 
are all so new; every cultured courtier who greets 
him with a friendly word, is a Solon ; every pretty, 
soft-eyed woman who coquettes in the fashion of 
the day with tho new comer, is an angel of light. 
One of them—it may be that the “ black-eyed 
wanton ” beauty, Mary Fitton, is the woman in 
question—4akea a fancy to him which ho in his in¬ 
experience construes as love. Upon her he empties 
all tho passionate devotion of his nature, to find out 
later something of the capriciousness of the sex. 
He realises he has been fooled; sees also that it is 
madness for him to compote with such men as 
Southampton. The patron is not to blame; the 
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poet is anxious to find every excuse for him. The 
woman has deliberatdy entangled him. What 
could he do T He le^isea her fascination and 
cannot blame his fnend. The woman he has lost; 
but he will not forego the friendship of his brilliant 
rival. 

Other than love matters rouse his jealousy; and 
these also he meets in the same spirit. Bis friaud 
is interested in other writers. Instinctively he 
resents the interest, fearing perhaps he may be 
passed on one side. Yet he strives hard, and not 
unsuccessfully, to argue down this natural resent¬ 
ment, and does full justice to their work ; compar¬ 
ing one as a worthier pen, and comparing him to a 
vessel of “ tall building and goodly pnde.” 

Who these rival poets are and who the woman, 
there is insuSicient data to determine. Varioua 
have been the conjectures; but where evidenoe is 
so riender, it seems superfluous hero to enter into 
battle with the myriads of Shakespeare's commaD- 
tators on the point. What does seem established, 
and what after all matters most, is the fact that 
them intrigues are genuine personal eiqierienoeo 
woven into a fabric, that abounds in the fiotitioua 
agonies and loves of every aspiring poet. 

One other point of psychologic^ interest re¬ 
mains. 

Throughout Shakespeare’s plays there is a 
curious empheuns upon a special physical type^ 
black-eyed and pale-faced. Such is always the 
type of inconstancy and depravity. Romeo is 
stabbed by “ a white wench’s black eye ” ; Biron 
is infatuated by “ a whitely wanton with a velvet 
brow.” Recalling these allusions by the light of 
the fickle “ dark ladio ” of the Bonnets, it is not rm- 
reaaonablo to imagine that here we have memories 
of this capricious love that serve the dramatist in 
his studifis. Dramatic imagination may do much, 
but the astounding creation of Cleopatra, with her 
“ inflnito variety ” of moods, her stormy sensuality, 
yet compelling power, becomes only explicable if 
we see in it a bitter experience of the mui trans¬ 
formed by poetic genius mid dramatic splendoul 
into as imperishable picture—" Wretched men ’* 
are “ cradled into poetry ” by wrong and “ learn 
in sulTering what they teach in song.” 

The Third Period (1600-1608). In the third 
period Tragedy predominates, and we reach here 
tho culminating point of Shakespecu^’s power as a 
dramatist. The romances of the period. All's ff'ett 
that Ends Wdl (1596), Meaowre for Meaa’ire (1604), 
and Troiiut and Cresaida (1603), are essentially 
tragedies sot in a key of forced comedy ; they are 
rich in poetry, but leave a confused and unpleasant 
impression upon the mind. 

Incomparably greater are the tragedies. Start¬ 
ing in grave measured style with Juliof Casmr 
jtlOOj,), he rises to greater heights of drama and* 
reflective poetry in Hmtdet (1602); while in OtheUo 
(1604), King Lear (1605), and Marheih (16D6}—^ 
that superb trilogy of plays—imaginative snbtlhty 
and passionate intensity make of these dramas the 
most superb and compelling in our literature. 

The Fourth Period (1608-12). The last period 
opens with Tragedy j Antony and C/eopqIra^608j, 
with weaker draiiutio grip than ita immediate 
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predeoessora, but fully as ripe in tho strength of 
its characterisation. CoriokmUB (1600), Timon o/ 
il{Aen«(1608), Henry VIH (1012),and/'r/ic/e«(1608) 
are only fitfully great, the three latter, perhaps only 
Shakespearean in part; but when in tho eventide 
of his career he turned again to his first love, Ro¬ 
mance, we get Cyaiiirfine (IGIO), The Tempest (1611), 
and TJm Finlrr’A TaU (1611). 

Tho tragic period has left behind it a legacy of 
^lirituol power and imaginative subtlety that make 
the last works of the dramatist a fitting paian of 
farewell. 

Nature of the Shakespearean Drama 

In Sliakospi'arean drama almost every ])hase of 
the hfe of tiio u<jo is mirrored, fiom the particular 
craze and fa'soion of the moment to thi< broad, 
general characteristics of tho national hfe. 

Shakespeare was fullj uliso to tlm necessity of 
dealing with familiar tlu'iiii'S. Much of the to]ue- 
elity wo miss to-diiv, for rs interest vns a transient 
one, nn'l Sliakespi'aie's fiiii o docs not depend on it; 
but for an intiinatc iiiid> i -.tnndirig of the dramatist, 
wo must take this eliMiiont into consideration. 

Travelling was tho r.i.;o of the day, and Italy tho 
goal of those finishini' their education. Rosalind 
maki'S fun of Jai)n<"i: “Wear strnngn suits, di.s 
able all tho bonofils of your i-wn eomidy ; be out of 
lo' o w th your ne'i .ty : or I will searco think you 
hiv ,wnin in a "o.iilola ! ” 

Thus ijovi's D'bfn.'s Lost (1591) w.is in its iii- 
Ci'piion a SOI i.il s itir>‘ dealing with the fashions ami 
fads of tho day. RuphiUKiii* and ('xtraviiganee ii< 
dress nro derail'd with os much topicality of allu¬ 
sion as a pl.vy of Mr. Bernard Shaw''3 would show 
to-day. Tho Eli/ahethan pedant figures amii'-ingly 
in Holofornos, wlio hns been “ at a great feast 
of l.ingiuiges and Hlohn the scraps’* Hot spin ‘h 
sppeohos abound in reference to current fftsliioii*!— 
eg he speaks of velvet guards on the diess of 
fashionable city ladies, and tliero arc many refi r- 
cnees in the plays to favourite games and spurt.s— 
f If tho meetion of ti'iinis in Ht nry V. 

Tho hisloricM ji!u-i aro admnahly true to life, 
but lu Mli/.ahethn'i iiither than to I'l.uitiigeni't life 

Enstcheiip, tho h.iiiiits of Pniiec Hal and Rtil'-tiilf, 
abounds in taverns in Shakespeare’s day. There 
was n6 “ Boar’s Head ” in the timo of Henry IV. 

The Merry Wives depicts aceurately midcllo-class 
provincial life, and the fashions in dress for im n 
and women are commented on and described in 
The Mirehant of I'c/iue, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and Richard II. 

And just as ho deals with ephemeral fads and 
crazes and some passing event, so docs ho deal on u 
much larger scale with the broad pliasi'S of Eliza¬ 
bethan national life. The dull-witted country 
eiiiislalile is held up few ndn ule in Lon s Lah.'ur - 
Lost and Much Ado ahout Nothim/, Tho ili’iinH'i- 
ntual of Court litn i ii> < • od !>• A i <’.nmmi r 
N.g 's Dram a' d .4 ■' til' oiah-i; its 
ti • I ’ 3 a .1 pi' ' ” . ie->' in Hai i Timon of 

Uh >. " el f ’ '■ 

Till m’ s of the people bell"ved whole-heartedly 
lu tho oMstence of good and bad spirits. And the 

1 til o p-iii. p. 9H- 


literature of the time exhales this belief to a 
markable extent. I’lcaclimg to Elizabeth in 1688^ 
Bishop Jewel appealed to her to take extreme 
measures against witches and wizards. 

It was in vam tliat Reginald Scott, in 1584, tried 
to stem tho tide of current opinion in his Dtsco- 
verie of Witchcraftc : men and women, particularly 
wotnnn, had only to evince some eccentricity of 
manner to bo accounted guilty of witchcraft and 
forthwith to bo burned. How far Shakespeare him¬ 
self believed in these influences we do not know: 
what we do know is the iiniiressivo diainatic use he 
made of the spiiit world in Hau let and Matbeth : 
the apparition at Elhinoie, the witches on the deso¬ 
late heath, the ghostly visitor at the banquet. The 
lost instance, where the vision (unlike tho two 
others) is plainly subjective, not being poreei\cd 
by Liidy Mnctiefb or tin* other guests, li'iids to show 
that Sluiki sjioaie well apjireciatid tho ‘‘tricks” 
played !)> “sliong imagination.” But in other 
ca.Si‘3 ho frankly \ 01 ee 9 the popular bi licf in sorcery 
and witeheraft. Joan of Arc is depicted a& a witch 
in fir.nry VI. Hamlet asks tho Ghost 1 

" Ro tlioii a spirit of heallh or goMin damn'd. 

Bring wifli tliee nii-s from lieaien or )ila-.ts Iroei hell ’” 

Wo hoar of portents befom the diatb of Julius 
Caasar: 

“(ili'iiit did ' 11 k and squeal aliout tlio t'c ' ' ’ 

T! le disgu^) 'I.' jioti'iiiR RiippuRed to be bteweil b\ 
wiiehes. Old possi R'.iinr magical qiiab le-, are jiio - 
ticulaiised by Slmkespearo m the S'enes W'th llio 

wit ‘tlCM 

Wo look ujiiiii A Midsuninirr Night's Drrinn and 
The Tei',iii it luen ly as charming fantasies ; but the 
f.iiry w'oilcl m tlie Woml near Athiiis, the Hjiints 
tJmt obey tli'i lieliost of I’rospcro, w'ere as ic.il to 
many of Sb.ikesjieare’H auilieneo os lltlenn anil 
L\ Sander, Miranda unci Kcrdinand And 1 feel sure 
that it WHS imt I’ro.spero the plnlosiiplnc recluse, 
but Prosperi) the magician, who njipialed piimarily 
to the Kli/iilietbans. 

In .sliort. fiup'Tsiition was c'\eTy\\ben, and tho 
T.iindiin liietel no Kss Ih.in the wiiiside irm, tlio 
mere),Hill’s paliici' as will as the siiepbi id's hut, 
ie-.i>iind ill'll t di of womleiH, omens, aiii! portents 
of ' presH.H s and tmigius of he.iM'ii.” 

In all of these inal lers Sbakespearo was of liis age. 
That is, tlio Elizabethan side of him. An astute 
bonower, with n read^ eye for a gnoil plot wher- 
e\er be might chance to find it; n ‘-kilful render of 
till’ piilsi’ of tho public ; n gentle, sem iii\e sen-.uous 
ami soinewli.it ni< hinclioly man ; often 1 till'd U|iiin 
against the ''inm, wo may eot'i' eluie, 1 > suli-f^ tho 
rough t iste of the ” g»oiiiidl"ig'- ” 

But I'l e IS lee iimvi I 111 ! nl' of tli" man. Ho 
was o I igo . I> it he WHS (il.so of llie ages And 
t’l 3 *■ 1 Ttiio not so imieb of hi.s dramafic powei, 

wh’ch olien suffers thiough the loose textuio of his 
woil., nut of his incomparable poetry and insight 
into human nature, lie is the supremo poet m an 
ago of great poetry, because his poetry is wider in 
range and deeper in feeling than that of his coii- 
temporarios. Ho touches every mood : of gnieoful 
sentiment as in the romantic comedies ; of delicate 
fantasy, os in the fairy plays; of philosophic modi 
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iation, aa in the tragodicn of the mid-poiiocl; and of 
poignant possiont oa in tlio later triiiiwiwu In th< 
vorso that bodies forth such prhiml llnnga os love, 
hate, hope, despair, courage, ontliiraiice, ShnKc- 
spc'oro towers above his fellows. When wo tliink of 
Lear in his desolation, of Othello in his last anguisli, 
of Macbeth in his soul agony, and the di'spair of 
Cleopatra—wo think of English hlenitum at its 
grandest. 

Yet it is precisely hero, on Shakespeare’s dra 
mat 1 C genius, that the criticism of to-diiy is the 
least favourable. 

Among modern critics are to he found scvornl 
stalwart heretics who attack, point-blank. Slmko- 
spoarc's power of chnraeteriaatirm, sneer at what 
they call the “ emptiness ” of his philosophy and 
*' ready-made morality,” and accuse him of arrant 
snobliery. 

No serums attempt has been madi'—the task 
indeed wen' fulih*—to question Ins genius as a poet; 
but a iminlH'r of inodi'iii wiileis (ToNloy being the 
most i.imous) have dono tlieir heat to detneli Imn 
from 111-, nil ho among the great creative artists of 
tho woild and to place him “ in the second oph i 
. . . witii Dll kens, Seott, and llnni.ss ” 

The tliiii' jioi’its esjieeially singled for criticism, 
his ontl'ink on lifi, his jxiwer tojmrtrnv diaraeter, 
and Ins mil look on sociel y—so fur as we enii eoiistruo 
it fioiii Ins wiitings, iliese (Innga may will be eon- 
piilereil more fully Not lli.il Sliakespc'iiii’s riqnita- 
fiiiii IS in any giH\e danger from tlii« attack of the 
ill ri'tio; eiiiee one who Inis eonipell«-d the liomugo 
of men so divergent in eiitir al taste as Ik n ■loiisoii, 
Samuel .lolnisoii, llo'/.litt, Lamb, t’olendge, Shelli‘\, 
Arnold, Rossetti, Swinburne, Vntnr Hugo, Le>,-mg, 
Selilegel, (iuethe, lli'iiie, has little to Ic.ir from a 
few jeaelion.iiy spirits, however able. 

Some iiriy t|iie-.liL<ii ewen, wlietlier It is worth 
while to nose tho point; and if it were meielj a 
matter of (I.Mliiig willi a fi'w wilfnl ]iaiadoxi s, then 
it w'luild eerl.iinl5’ be idle. But tlieie an , I tinnk, 
u number of earnest and thmighltul students to¬ 
day, who are in fundamenlal iieioid villi t'l" 
heretic’s position, and to whom llio soeiologn il 
test is tho one great test of a wi iier’s jiowt r 'Mei<‘- 
Ovep, one eniinot deny to tho lieieties neg.iiions a 
certain hutistratum of truth, that has bc-eii obseuied 
by indiseiiininaltj Sb.akesjieurean idol.it ly. 

Tho heretic’s iiositam is by no means wbolly to 
bo depii'eated. He has ei ilainly dono a good woik 
ill dispelling the “ geml strong stujiefying ineenso 
smoko ” th.it IS opt to i elleet aliout eveiy idol; and 
in obliging tho enthusiast to account inldhgenlly 
fur tho faith that is in him. 

Let US examino first of all, tho charge of “ empty 
philosojiliy ” urged against Shakespeare. The 
taunt IS flung out in ojiposition to tho chum of 
philosopher inamtnmed by somo on his behalf 
The taunt is an iiUe ono, but not more idle thim 
tho philosopluo oredentinls. Tlie truth is that m 
any clear and definite senao cf the term there is 
no phUoaophy in Shakespeare's wiitings, nor any 
pretonoo at a philonojihy. To a generatiou nur¬ 
tured on essayists like Carlyle and Buskin, novelists 
like George Eliot and George Moreditli, poets like 
Wordsworth, Slielley, and Browmmg, it seems tho 
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proper thing to expect from the man of letters a 
more or less exjilicit theory of bfe—religion, ethics, 
social politics and we fail to realise that this notion 
of a ” mcHbago ” upon life and its meaning, is essen¬ 
tially modern and utterly alien to the Elizabethan 
spirit. 

“ Snakes in Iceland. There are no snalies in 
Iceland I ” Wo may apply that old story to 
Shakespeare’s philosophy. There is no philosophy. 
Shakespeare was an aitist and concerned primarily 
not with postulating theories of life, but with the 
stuff of life itself. You have a dozen diderent 
points of view, but no definite conclusion. 

Others abide our question—Tliou srt free I 
We oak and ask—Tlioii snulest and art stUL** 

This may irritate the modern reader who is ac¬ 
customed to the artist prcaeiier, but it is absurd to 
urge It as an mtelleetual disqualification. 

The vital point at issue is how far has the artist 
succeeded in dealing with the raw material of 
humanity 7 Ho cannot be blamed for not doing 
what lie never iiiideitook to do The attempts 
mode by acme of his adiiiirers to squeeze u phiio* 
so]>hy of life out of tlie utti'rances of his charac¬ 
ters, seem as unfair as it is foolish. Lot us take 
them aa we find them : the fatalism of Kent, the 
nit'liunsm of Edmund, the despairing cry of Mac¬ 
beth wliere life IS “ a tale told by on idiot full of 
sound and fury signifying nothing ” ; the serene 
melancholy of Prospei o to whom “ we arc such stuS 
as dreams are made on ” ; cynical Joques, and 
ivlealistie Brutus; each has his value as a human 
document, each perhaps falls m with some mood of 
its eiealor, but none are to lie taken as other than 
tlie ox]iression of one content to live life to the full, 
in place of wco\ mg theories about life. 

Tho artist has his place m the sclicnie of things, 
quite as much as the philosopiher But I shall be 
reminded that the gii'utness of the artist has b'cn 
called int.i question—espeeially m his pow’er to 
21011 ra\ live lilt'll nint women 

I Ills lo me 1 - t!i. s( iiiiL'est and most unaecount 
able Ini' ’> of all, ri.f sum ly no wider ever main* 
tiiiiis Ills hold ufi'in til" imaizinaiioii of successive 
ages, witli'iu a piofouiid and leauhing knowledge 
of liuinau natuie. Mere populniity is no test of 
great ness. Tho idol of ono ago is often relegated to 
the lumber-room of the next. But a man who 
appeals to tlie many not merely in his own time, but 
in other rimes—that man must appeal to the uni 
\ei'sal hist met s of human nature. In other words, 
hn must have tlio root of tho matter in him. 
S’lakespenre be superficml as a reader of men, 
indeed it weie vam to call him great. Know 
<>f human nature is the touchstone alike of, 
2 ioetry and great prose. All that is needed ht. 
the list of the cn'ativo imagination. “ Let there 
bo Light . . , and there was Light! ” 

To il'nstinte this osjieet of Shakespeare’s art 
there is no need to dwell on oven the great 
clini'ivcterisatimis such as Hamlet, Macbeth, logo, 
Olbelle, ]lesdi-nunia, Rosalind, Juliet. One may 
take R'udu's li'ns complex in delineation and note 
the an.lie subtlety and searching insight. 

Wliat could bo finer than the closing scene of 
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Antony's lifo, when after his frailties have illumined 
soene after scene, there breaks out a certain great- 
nssB in him that has never been subdued ? 

Antuny She hath betrayed me, and shall d ie the death. 

Mtudiati. Death of one person can be paid but once. 
And that she has discharged. ... 

AntMtv. Dead then I 

JfonfMn. Dead. 

Antony. Unarm Eros; the long day’s task is done, 
And we must sleep. 

Probing the oritioism of Shakespeare’s psyoh< 
ology, it seems to me that it is due, at bottom, to a 
dislike of the form of the Elizabethan drama, and 
the belief that it blurs the presentment of character. 
This point is certainly worth consideration, for it 
may be urged, with some show of reason, that blank 
versa serves to encourage unnatural dialogue, and to 
make for stilted phraseology. Is, then, this con* 
vention of blank verse inimical to the presentation 
of the finer shades of characterisation T It may bo 
admitted that verse drama is a convention; but 
all art presupposes some convention. No stage 
dialogue is wholly natural. Our most realistic plays 
to-day are, in their way, quite as conventional as 
the Elizabethan drama. It is not the business of 
art to imitate life; but to produce the illusion of 
life. Words must be, just as incidents must be, 
selected. Admitting this, the objector may still 
urge that the illusion of life is far less possible under 
the conditions of the Elizabetlian drama. Humour 
expresses itself in quite another way from the 
emotion of anger, love, or jealou^. Certain emo¬ 
tions may well find expression in sonorous lines; 
with others, such a convention is ludicrous. Most 
oertainly; and surely no one realised this more 
iflearly than Shakespeare. Romeo talks in verse, 
Falstaff in prose; indeed the same character speaks 
alternately in verse and prose, according to the 
mood. When Rosalind is in holiday humour she 
drops into prose; when Othello’s greatness is ob¬ 
scured by sheer animed passion, ho speaks prose; 
and the simple, comic character talks in prose all 
the time. 

The question further reduces itself to this. When 
Shaketpoare confines himself to verse, can he in 
this medium only, achieve intricate psychological 
effects ? For a reply, we havo but to consider such 
speeches as Shylock’s scenes with Antonio, tingling 
with fine irony ; Hamlet's soliloquy, charged with 
subtle alternations of mood ; the amazingly clever 
presentment of nervous irritability in the later 
scenes of Richard III, when the man’s nervous 
qrstem is breaking down under the strain of mis- 
f^une; the feunous duologue between Macbeth 
and his wife after the murder, where the passages 
of verse reveal most wonderfully the workings of 
the soul; and one of Lear’s long speeches, where 
the reader can feel the speaker struggling hard 
against the insidious oncoming of madness. Many 
more instances could be adduced. Surely these 
suffice. 

Limitation of space precludes my quoting these, 
so I will rely upon the very play that Tolstoy 
singled out for scorn— King Lear. Mark how well 
the oncoming madness of the distraught king is 
suggested in this tirade i 


“ Dorkneas and Devils I 
Saddle my horses; call iny tram toother— 
Degenerate bastard I I’ll not troublo ttwe.” 

• • a ■ a ^ 

O let me not be mad, not mad, sweet lu-iwen— 

Keep me in temper i 1 would not be mad. 

a • • e s s 

1 prithee, daughter, do not make me mad i 
1 will not trouble thee, my child, farewell: 

But yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter. 

Or rather a disease that's in my flesh, 

Which 1 must needs call mine; thou art a boil— 

. . . Rut I’ll not chide tliee. 

• s V a a • 

You think I'll weep ; 

No, I’ll not weep : 

I have full cause for weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws. 

Or ere I'll weep. O fool, 1 shall go mod 1 " 

Further, of his inaight into character, it may be 
Said that a ready tost of the actuality of hia char¬ 
acters is the impression tliey make on the modem 
reader. Portia, Rosalind, Beatrice, Cleopatra, 
Juliet, ore startlingly modem. Placed beside the 
women of Sheridan or Goldsmith, and yon n*a1iso 
how the latter are dated and how alive and fresh 
are the former. Beside them even the women of 
Dickens and Thackeray seem old-fashioned. And 
the reason is that Shakrapeare’s women have the 
primal qiiiilitiea of womanhood common to every 
ago, and tliereforo can never be dated. 

And there is subtlety no less than actuality. 
With what masterly touches the figure of rash, 
hot-tempered Harry Percy is drawn! How im¬ 
patient he is about tho medical advice on tho field 
of battle: 

**. . . He mode me mad 
To see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet. 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman : 

Of guns and drums and wounds—God save tho mark I— 
And telling me, the sovenMgn’st thing on earth 
Was parinooeti for an inward bruise I ” 

Prince Henry characterises him in pleasantly 
humorous fashion: 

"1 am not yet of Percy's mind, tho Ifol-pur of the 
North ; he that, kills me some six or seven dosseii of Scots 
at a breakfast, washes his hands and says to his wife, 
* Fie upon this quiet life I f want work 1' ‘Omysaeet 
Henry,' s-ays she, ‘ how many hast thou killed to-day ’ ’ 
‘Give my roan horse a drench,’says he, and arswars. 
‘ Some fourteen,’ an hour after: ‘ a trifle -a trifle.’ ” 

He is a bom fighter; intrepid, independent, 
honourable; he has humour and geniality. But 
he is not tho great warrior. Suporfioially only is 
he a romantic figure. Place him beside Othello 
and mark the difference. There is no deep imagina¬ 
tion, no fine artistic feeling, no largeness of heart 
about Percy. He hates music, is jealous of others’ 
merits, and although his famous utteranco *' TcU 
truth and shame the devil ” is a fine one, yet it is 
inspired no little by liU want of feeling with the 
mysterious side of things. But there is an honest 
rationalism about tho man which commands re¬ 
spect. 

Qlendower. I can call siHrits from the vasty deep. 
Hotepur. Why, so can I, or so can any man; 

But will tliey come when you do oal! for 
than T 

Qhndawer. Why. I can teach you, cousin, to oommand 
the doviL 
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hattpur. And I can taaohthae,oOB, to shame the devil 
By telling truth: tell truth and shame the 
devil. 

While with unerring insight ShakeqieaTe differ* 
entiates suoh vital rogues as FalataS, the tavern 
haunter, and Autolycus, the vagabond of the 
fields. 

Two points remain for consideration; they are 
both impbed in the sociological criticism at present 
so rife. According to this, Shakespeare is to be 
condemned for his poor, ready-made morahty, and 
for his egregious snobbery. 

The ethical cnticism is largely inspired by the 
modem tendency to look at the literary artist as 
a potential teacher. Many artiste are teachers. 
Browning was one, so was Meredith, so was Ibsen, 
so was Tolstoy. But no Elizabethan dramatist 
over dreamed of assuming the teacher's role. “ Our 
true intent is all for your dehght ”—^to amuse and 
entertain, that was the sole ambition of the writer 
of plays. When he happened to be a man of genius 
he could not help doing more than this, but it was 
incidental and accidental There is no definite 
moral teaching m Shakespeare’s plays; but being 
a great artist of wide range, he necessarily presented 
ethical problems as a part of human life, not with a 
view to discussing their rightness or wrongness. 

What we have to ask ourselves therefore is what 
kind of man do the plays reflect ? Do tliey picture 
one above or below the average moral standard of 
his day T 

Let us present a test. 

A characteristic of the Elizabethan was intdler- 
suice. Toleration indeed, in Tudor times, was 
quite an unknown quantity. Not only was it rare 
to find, but it was regarded not as a virtue but as a 
lamentable weakness. 

In some of the fmo souls. Sir Thomas More for 
instance, wo find it advocated; but More’s own 
sentiments could not withstand the pressure of 
publio sentiment; and his own career as Chan¬ 
cellor is coitainly not remarkable for tolerance, or 
even bare justice. 

The current feeling about the Jew is expressed 
in Marlowe’s Barabas. To put it briefly, he was a 
monster outside the pale of consideration. What 
did Shakespeare do for him 7 Without any sonti- 
mentahty, he pictured him as a man: 

“ Hath not a Jew eyes T Hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, affections, passions T Fed with the 
same food, hurt with t>io same weapons, subject to the 
some diseases, healed hy the same means, warmed and 
cooled by (he same winter and summer, os a Christian T 
If you OTick us, do we not bleed 7 If you tickle us, do 
we not laugh T If you poison us, do we not die t—And 
if you wrong us, shall we not revenge T If we are like 
you in the rest, we will resemble you in that. If a Jew 
wrong a_Christian, what is his humility T Revenge. If 
a Christian wrong a Jew, what shoula his sufferanoe be 
by Christian example 7 Why, revenge. The villany 
you teach me I will execute; and it shall go hard but I 
Will better the instruction.” 

Another test of a writer’s moral attitude, using the 
word in a large sense, is his treatment of the ooun- 
tesan. You may glorify her with the iminordists, 
or condemn her with the pietists; either attitude 
is common enough in literature. What is uncom¬ 
mon is the broad, generous outlook that without in 


any way construing black as white, seeks to diow 
the “ soul of goodness ” in things evil. Now, surely 
no man of superticial “ ready-made ” morality could 
have painted that qplendid smner, Cleopatra, not 
splendid as some French writers would ^ve made 
her because of her sinning, but deajnte it—great in 
spite of her viciousneas and folly. Is it possible 
not to keep a place in one’s sympatliies and liking 
for that arch rogue, braggwrt, and coward Falstoff, 
or that careless, irresponsible vagabond, Autolycus T 
Is ready-made morality accountable for this ? Not 
that Shakespeiue’s moral attitude is impeccable. 

During those gloomy yean, when it seemed for 
a time as if hia faith m human nature hod been 
shaken, during the writing of All's IFell that Efob 
Well, Measure for Measure, and TraHus and Crsssida, 
there is much that is no ^tter—if no worse—than 
the conventional morality of the day. The iasue 
of All’s Well is certainly anything but well. But 
the writer is so obviously sick at heart and cynical 
in mood during this time, that it is unfair to ttdre it 
as a worthy sample of his art. Compare tiieae plays 
with the cycle of great tragedies which follow, 
how different the atmosphere. 1 take at random m 
snatch of dialogue between Hamlet ind Polonins— 
Poloniua the man of maxims, whose morality is 
certainly of the ready-made order: 

Poloniua. Hy lord, I will use them aooording to their 
desert. 

Hamkt. God’s bodykins, man, much better i nee eveiy 
man after his deeert. end who shall 'scape whi|qiiiigT 
Use them after your own honour and dkmty; tb Isa 
they deserve, the more merit is in your bounty. 

A suggeetiva paseage surely, not merdy for hk 
own, but for our own a hint that the stateeniaa 
who has to deal with subject races might well taks 
as a hint. 

One point remains for consideration. A number 
of modem wnters on Shakeepearo have insisted 
Strongly on his snobbery, hinting that ha was 
essentially undemocratic, hating the mob. Ac¬ 
cording to one critic, Corudanus is a “ mine 
of insults ” against the people. Even Dr. Fur- 
nivall admits, “ Shakespeare used the poor rather 
as materiid for fun to amuse his richer patrons 
with, than as folk with whom he felt. He doesn’t 
show much sympathy with them—not so much as 
Chaucer, 1 think—^but his representations of them 
are all in good part, and like those of Chaucer and 
Dickens, make his hearers think kindly of the man 
they laugh at.” 

Now, Shakespeare certainly hod no liking for the 
rough, uneducated mob, he was a man of sensitive 
feeling, acutely responsive to breeding and culture^ 
and had nothing of that demagogue spirit that 
leads men to play down to the " groundlings ** for 
personal aggrandisement and populwity. Bmtalit^ 
and ignorance he hates heartily with EUiubothan 
frankness, and states it without equivoeatim ia 
forcible language. Coriolawua ia a plain unvar¬ 
nished picture mob fickleness and bmtslity. To 
call it a *' mine of insults to the people ” is ridico- 
loos. No reader of Henry lY can soy that Shake¬ 
speare was blind to the virtues and merits of the 
people at latga His pictures of moral worth are 
far leas par t isan than Dickans’. Wont of sympathy 

6a 
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with the poor in their I find nowlioro. 

Oil the couLmiy, thc-ro ia u pii^sii;^i- m liin<j Lxa 
remurkahlo ioi ita puij'tuuit &viiij>citliy. 

“ Take plij sir, jjoinp ; 

Expose thyself to fee! ulint wicHcIk's feil. 

That thou inuj’st shako the superflux to thum 
And show tho'hoaveno more just.” 

Or take a cumedv—-■If You Like It —^uiid note how 
admirably the rustic bpirits hold their o\mi \iiili tlio 
ariatucrat. 

Shakesprnro no iimro spuitied the pooici i-liissea 
than he spuriiecl the middle i-hiss.-s. It weiv quite 
as easy to make out a case fiuin 27i(' Mirry II ires 
of Wxtulaor, ahowim; how int-uiily ho thought (if the 
burgher class, or from Mmbeth, and OthvUo, to show 
how meanly he tiiought of soldiors, as (u aev in 
('oriolamut ” a iniiK' of insults to the people ” 

It IS quite probable that in those days ulusi the 
man of letti'rs was di'pondent ou a patron, niul 
when it woa thu custom t.o heap nn-uiiinuli ss udula* 
tion on the Sovereign, Simki-speare mus no better 
than his fellows. The fulsonui conii>liineiita jioiiied 
upon Elizabeth not meielv be her (oiiitiers bin by 
tho foreign amb.ossiulora who wished to n'tiiin her 
regard, make dismal reading. Uiihappib, i iiobbery 
ani sycophanev •tie not peeuliur to Sh.ikespeuro’s 
timo, and if Shakespearo was neither better nor 
worse than many of his coiileniporanes in this ro- 
spoct. thoro is reason to suiiposo that he neeepted it 
cai-olessly, os a convention to bo obsi rved, and that 
it was not dm* to real littleness of inmd and dwarfed 
aympathies. Hi' was not a paragon of tho virtues . 
he hod his weaknesses both as a man and aili.st. 
But the marvel is that, tvpifying as he does tho 
gn'atriess and tho defects of his age and geneiation, 
he should so far transcend liis tune as to speak to us 
to-day—at any ruto to those ot ua who linve ears to 
hear, despite our changes of thought and Khiftiiig 
of ideals—with an even gn-nter compellmg jiowor 
than in his day and generation. 

Playa of Doubtful Authorahtp aitnhultd lo 
Shakeaprare 

(1) Certain plays were publiKhed during Shako- 
spearu’s hfetimo with his name or initials attuehiHl 
to thorn, fiom/ic (L'lh.'j), John Oldtaatlv (KMMI), 
Thofnaa Lord Cromwell (KidJ), The London ProdK/til 
{1005), The Puritan (1607), A Yorkahire Trarjrdy 
(1608), Pericles (1600). 

(2) Certain plays were publi.^hed afii'r Rhako- 
spearo’s death in assoemtion with Ins nuinn The 
Troublcaome Reign of John (1(>J2), and eiieiihiled 
anonymously m 1591. Two Noble Kinmnen (l(i34)i 
bv Fletcher and Shakespoare; and The Birth of 
Merlin, Shakespeare and Knowles (1662). 

(3) Certain plays have been assigned to him on 
internal ovidence in more modern times, for ex- 
umplu, Edward III, Arden of Feverahamf and Sir 
Thotnaa More, 

This clossiiication does not exhaust the number 
of plays imputed to him at some time or another, 
but it covers the most important, from tho point of 
view of evidence. 

On what grdimds (lion do wo exclude or iiicludo 
thorn 1 Till* answer is, almost entirely on intiinal 
grounds. Extemifi evidence helps us voiy little. 


So contumpl uouslv careless was Shakespeare of his 
plays that he allowed piratical booksellers to foist 
pkiys of inferior mi nt on the public with his name 
atttW’liiHl. Of his poutry ho was jealous and took 
care; tlio dramas wero writ ton lor the stsge, what 
happened to them after, or what else was attiibut«'d 
to him he igimred 

Oealmg w’lth (1); ilia only plays sufiic]eiitl,y 
remarkuhlo to demand coiisidcral ion aro Lott me, 
A Yoikshire Tiagcdg, and Peri'lia. 'I’hero is tho 
sleiideiest evidence m tlio cuko of tho others, evi¬ 
dence Ilf no moment; nor indeed have tho plays 
thi'iiisi'Kos any intrinsic \ulue 

Lotrine is m no bellor plight us regnids eMileiiee, 
but It IS an mtercsliiig piece of work. Modelled on 
tho hues of Seiieeuii trngnly, its blood and thundi-r 
st,vlo approximates mure to tho work of l\yd lliaii 
th.it of any other Iviinwii contemporary; tlioui.'li 
(hero is more tend- mk.ss and giaee m certain pas 
H.igi'S th.in wo liiid m jil.us by (ho author of Ihe 
Spiiniaii Trai/eiJif, and a Iweln i sen-ii* of eomody. 

On account of tlin two lail.'i ebaraeti risties, per¬ 
il.qi-, flio plaj liiis been at liibn*.i'(l in turn to Peek* 
and Creeiii, wJiilo tho ilietornal sjileiidonr of 
jinssai'i'S has sngge-.ti’d 1o ‘’ome min Is abulowe 
Xeillii r m its (i<.itiiiin1 of i h.uiieter nor iii it.s 
)ihlil-.i oliiir\ do')l sie'^ge.'-t Sli.'lke'-peare’s inetliorl 
at any [><lint m les c.iris i. 'J’bil is th'“ imh-I ii'ilain 
thing tli.it wo can advunco tdioul Ibe ploy. Thu 
lost is nil open ijiirstion 

A Yoiixnhiie Tioiiihi is a pkiy ot d mieslie lii.‘ 
and de.ils with lui inliwil ms urii'in < , nconled by 
Stow and ollieis It is the tale of u [irolliLMtu and 
his unb.qipy wife. TJio ]iriillig.it(' n di.iwii willi 
]>nwei tiiLil siibtl. ty ; nnil the tempi i.iiiii'id of tli' 
man is udiinrably snggesteil in tlie lines: 

“Owiiulil \ III iiL. ii.iil liiTii fiiiliiilji 11, \,'<dioulil Hull 
l| iiu pinied nil viiiuous, lor 'ti-< oui I luoil to luvo wluit 
wu ore torbiddoii ” 

The whole play is remaikablo m its Soidid uiid 
unflinehing tragedy; but wntien rs it was m the 
first decmlo of (he Beienleinlh eenlnrv, its tniil- 
menl of bkuik veisu is nuitkedly diiiercnt from 
Shukcspeaii '.s at that lime 

PertiJis, lliuiigh not ineMlioiied in the first folio 
edition, IS geiie.rallv eiidited to Sliuki ■-]i< are ; but 
win re.is it was once (hoiii'lil to be one of Ins early 
writings, it is now fouiul to be in ueeordanco with 
his latest style, and is pre-ninetl to have been 
written about tlie time of Antonif and t'leopatra 

Tho subject was a popular one. Fust treated 
in a Oii>ek loniiinee, it was often traiislalod in tho 
Middle Ages, and Cower deals with it m las Con- 
ji 1,1,10 Amantia. The story is a rejiulsiie one, in 
many ways, dealing with an iiicosluous Io\e, and 
whoii not rejiulsuo is iiieanderiiig and uiidiumatio, 
but it certainly has been ombioidcrcd with some 
beautiful scenes and with some sinking pieces of 
eharactensation; that of Penck's himself for in- 
stonco—oTio of those sensitive, introspective souls 
that Bhakespeare exc<'lk>d especially in depicting. 
That it may not bo wholly Shakespeare’s is not 
improbable, but outside of Shaki-speare it would 
be hard to niaich some of the scenes for beauty 
of diction and masterly handling; for instance, the 
shipwieik passages. 
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Coming to the eec-ond cafc'^ory, tho only piny 
that need dotam us la the Tv» ^uhlc A'tnwo/i It 
is modelled largely upon thu old roinant'c trcnlid 
by Chaucer in The KniyfU's Ttdr , to wlncli i& luldcd 
that dement of Elizabethan reulimi for tijo 

novel had already given men a tnsii' ho vii li<i\o 
two plots, sot 111 a disoui'Rivc baekj^ioiind ot iiiobque- 
like sjilendour. 

Tho play la oxtreniely uneien m meiit, but tli«TO 
cun be no question of iinagiiuitivo grn^p utiuiiud at 
times. It IS agreid tlmt Fletcher had a iiarid in 
the work, but ahn the other eulliiboratnr is. has 
not been settled. Some h.ivo aiguni in foiourof 
Massinger, and as Massinger’s diction liii!> a (iriiiin 
Sliakuspearcan quality at times, it is pus^ilde that 
Mos-siiiger la thi' part uutlior The prel).i))ilitit\s, 
however, are in favour of Shaki'spi'aie . tm j)iittmg 
asido Acts II, Ill, ami IV, assigiiefl )>y lUMst cmiich 
to FleliJier, the eJiaracltr of tlio di* lion and Ihe 
method of ticatinent is far k-ss like Massince! 
titan Shakespeare This has inen ably jmiMl. d out 
by a writer in tho Cambrulyc iJiftrni/ of JJw/liiJi 
Lihmlnrr . 

In the inec'huiiied oleiiienis nt iioi'iir iliitlirn. Mo.',* 
smgor come'. vi'i.\ near to Slinke-jv ,110 hnl, uliisi uo 
look det[M‘i, iiiiil eoii,i< III the con iilci ilimi ot ll.o i< 
fuatiires ot stvlc mIikIi do not ailii.ir il rui uliii aiiiili~i.., 
wc liiid the uiilc..t dilfei(i,(o The (liii'nii ot Mu r 
is, nli(i\o rdl tiling'., oid< riv and lii< id 1 I» ■'liovi , id 
tliiais, |i,i ..Kill and iniiii.'iiiiilion , hul he iu\er .diows 
th>"«o to I lii'i'k llio si ilclv del orui i :ind eMMi tio^l of 
Ills vei'C \ii», I lie dll lion of /’/ic 7 ’ice A il'Z' Ztinsnen 
IS of ti )N'i iiliiii njiiiie, uiid Sjuddin., in In. tun.on 
l.cller. willi otlieis att.T liim, 'luluiull. dii 1 i> 1 his 
uMoriluiii to tins, iilioio all oilier tin in iilli|l>iiriiiL' 
tticse iioii-l lelclii ii.ui sillies to Kh.iLi j'l.ic. In ilio 
ptoiii.iiiii .Il sinkini; inetaplioe, llie i.ii)iii>ii onii.oiiimg 

ot ]ii.)li>uiid tiioni.dii , and tliu 1 \ticii.c i> 1 mn nlitit 
involving ii'iishi.e-' and i.ti'-oui ii\. ut ilic nil Mui.e, 

thoue s> I n> ' lie.ii 1 iiuirkcil ii"i nilii one I 1 lie |<Im~ of 

Miakcsp.arc s tin ! piiiod, aiiil to ii<.(‘ .1 ' I ' in ' ■ 1 ■ 

tUie Morcovel, I|||i di II I ts 111 I .1 ' stm ,lle 

till) saine di li cts wiech vn incci .iiili >n nki 1 . .I'l 
bo called lOltl.llieCs ” 

In tho third category an* a tnnn! 1 i et )il .s 
that, mdcpeiidi ntly of the problem ot their Sl.nke- 
spoaroHii inspiration, merit our atteiition 

Tho play of Efhi'wtl III, Imsi d on a storv of 
Bandello's, IS a rcinarkubln pit ee of voik. Theri m 
no external evidence m favour of ShakesjicMiein 
authorship, though tho play is often iitiiaik.iM> 
Shakespeanaa m style The most jilaiihible eoii- 
]ccture is that it is an old play touched up bj the 
Master’s hand. Frankly, I do not tliiiik too tiincli 
must bo made of tiliiit we miiv call tho Sleiki'- 
spoarcan touch. Many had cuiigiit the tuck of 
phrase-—many of no mean povvi r cither ns poets or 
playwnghts—and la'causo of Him, jilava liuve )>i • n 
assigned to Shakespeare. Just as siiiily us Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’ poems might be i<-eiibu(l—weie 
their authorship doubtful—to Tennyson. 

In default of external evidence, not I ing short of 
very strong and precise internal cvid-nee sliould 
convince us os to Shakespeare’s autho'slnp in the 
cose of these plays. 

The play of Sir Thmiiua More is another illustra¬ 
tion in point of this. There are touches of tho 
Shakespearean manner, but nothing of the Shake¬ 
spearean spirit. It is clov'crly devised from 


materials supplied by Uall’s Chronicle and Roper’s 
inogrupliy . tho charoeterisation of More, a de* 
ligiitfiil and congenial bulijeet, is trrtilud well, 
liul many a contemporary drumatist might have 
wntlon till* play. 

Arden of Eeivrshatn roniams to be noted Rwin- 
burno ascnbc's it unlicsitatingly to Shakespeare. 
“ It si'em<i to me not pardonalile merely, nor per¬ 
missible, but simply logical and reasonable—to 
s«*t down tins poem us tlio possible woik 01 no 
man’s youthful hand but Shakespeare’s." 

Of tlio ]iluy's power tin ro can lie no question, 
l.iko .4 Yotkshire Tfaijuli/, it is a grim, realistic 
study of domestic life, and like it al.^-o, the play is 
foumli d on faet. A dissolute wife kills her fur 
boaiiiig husband. 

Tlie sulijcet 18 treated with p-j^ rliologieal insight; 
lint pare Mr. Svvinbiiriin, it is hard to find in its 
jii'ilcstrian verse nioro than a fleeting suggestion, 
hero and there, of Sh.ikcsjie.ire’s magic.. P'rhiips 
ped^.^tIlIln IS too reproai-hfiil a term; tlie verse is 
bate and austere, seldom touched by beauty of 
thought or giaco of dietion, jet with a simple 
digiuty and distinction nf its own in its grim situa¬ 
tions. But the univ'crsal simiihrity of style, the 
uiiromantic tieatinent of tlie tiieme is not m har¬ 
mony with SliakcKpeuic’s aident and often ov'cr- 
ricli iinagiiiution 

Tho play viaa first 1 liuined for Sliukc'spcaro in 
1771*; it was publislicil ns e.ulv as l.'i02, a ycur m 
whicb Rliukespearo vvius at work upon the eailier 
diaft of liotnio and Julnl 

What a differeiieo in tlie two plnyi 111 lirclcr of 
imagiiiution ! 

Wlioi VI I lie till* iiullioi .Iri/i ,1 is n ^plei did piece 
of work, and il Siinkesjie iie lii ' ot tlie VM'tei ns iS 
II matter of eonsidi ruble doiilit it m 11 t > nwurthy 
of *iis g' n iis, alien !l migii it ay lio o Oie muni 
festatioii'- th.il we l.n'-i' 

Sh\iv.-i P. \y. 

I lieliev I* that III! .‘‘hiil.c > 11 . t, ,1 I’agtid'es .iro 
tliouoU'oino of'-■ime ]>io'o"' 1 )» iscuial exp. r.encc, 
though not n<‘ee.s!rfiiily the m tiiiil xpi riencc related 
in thepliy Tlio iTiveiitiun of thi' dramatist has 
given them an ha hit at; the pm t .s insight has 
impressed the ciudo fnels with u puigiiaiiey and 
passion that the man himself nc d not liave 
iiei’cssaiily experienced. Hui tho miderlvni.' in¬ 
spiration has been founded upon espi iienee of bfo. 
Shakesjiean* bus known wli.il il vvn-. l.> t. .‘1 tho 
llitelli’Cl mil piiiiilv'-IS lh.it eoiiii - troin seii-liivo, 
probing iiilio jiectioii ; he hus be o tom by the 
cruel devil tiition of jealousy: li.i.. tasud the 
bitti rnei» of ingratitndn arnoiu tle-si- he hod 
reckoned hi.s fiieiuLs; bus been bi .iigl.t face to face 
with tliose obstinate quesiioniiies nt t'lO Why and 
Whither that meet us in Ua^nht The foim and 
textiiro of the plays refleel the in . tivc iinngination 
of the dramatic artist; but the ‘pint that animates 
the great utterances is surely .omethin,, bom of 
expenence. 

II 13 life was a full, rich, and v .ira d one ; it is idle 
to suppose, then, thot it coiitnbiited no fuel to 
kindle bis powers into intense expies-iioii. 
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The greet man of letters is alwa 3 f 8 the stronger 
lor being a great man of the worl<L The men of 
any age who have touched our hearts are the men 
that have faced the facts of life, looked the world 
straight in the face, and wrung from its harshest 
moments, inspirations for future travellers. 

For some of them, weaker in purpose, less stable 
in endurance, the world proved too strong. Mar¬ 
lowe’s brilliant career was cut short in a drunken 
brawl; while Greene and Nash wore away their 
powers of body and soul in reckless living. 

Shakespeare as a man, though not immuno from 
the weaknesses of his time and the infirmities of 
full and sensuous natures, soon realised, to use 
Shdiey’s words, that “ Man who man would be 
must rule the Empire of himself.” Had he not 
fashioned his life so well, this record he has left 
behind would have been impossible. Moreover, 
bis compelling greatness lies in that he sounded 
sorrow and despair yet preserved to the end a 
brave front, a courageous confidence. 

His work shows a gradual development of his 
genius. Beginning with high-spirited farce, he 
passes to fantastic romance, thence after a spell of 
English chronicle plays that help to strengthen his 
power of charactensation, gave him a firm grip on 
concrete realities, he turns to the higher comedy 
note of The Merchant of Venice, and the mellower 
romanticism of A» You Like it. In his earlier work 
there is only one tragedy— Romeo and Juliet —and 
that is essentially a young man’s tragedy ; beautiful 
in its lyric poignancy, yet far inferior in imaginative 
intensity to the group of great tragedies. Before 
he oome to these, his plays show a passing mood of 
bitterness and misanthropy, and abounding in fino 
poetry as are such plays as Troilua and Creaetda, 
and AU’e Well that Ende Well, they lack the in¬ 
tensity and sanity of outlook that mark his best 
work. They are succeeded, however, by the tra¬ 
gedies, and while the earlier ones are more deliberate 
and analytical in treatment, the later ones are 
marked by swiftness and vehemence of thought 
and expression 

Yet, deeply as they stir the springs of pity and 
terror within us, they do not depress our vitality, 
as do many modem tragedies. Why is this T 
Largely, I think, because at bottom Bhakespeare 
never loses faith in human nature; physical and 
moral horrors you may get, novor the paralysing 
horrors of fatalism. 

Finally, after the storm comes the calm of the 
first period. Once t^ain, romance and comedy 
join hands, but there is no harking back. Delight¬ 
ful as the earlier romances are, the later ones are 
finer. There is a deeper and fuller interpretation 
of the possibilities of human life. Who would ex¬ 
change Ariel for Puck, Prospero for Hippolyta, 
Caliban for Bottom T 

There is no need for us to take all that Bhake- 
speore gives us, with the indiscriminating idolatry 
that marked an elder generation of Shakespearean 
critics; that would do him as groat disservice as 
to accept the cramped and petty criticisms of the 
eighteenth-century commentators. Scholars like 
Dowden, Bradley, Brandee, and Swinburne have 
dona much to give us a truer inright into the funda¬ 


mental greatness of the writer; while the unwhole¬ 
some pall of adulation has been efieotively dispelled 
by the useful, if exaggerated strictures of such men 
as Shaw and Ernest Crosby. The reader may safely 
be left with those various mentors at his elbow, to 
discriminate the dross from the gold so long as 
he allows no critic, however great, to stand ulti¬ 
mately between himself and his bubject. He cannot 
then fail to realise that the work of Shakespeare at 
his best, belongs to the great race utterances of 
literature, and like them we have come to look on it 
as a portion of o<ir intellectual and spiritual heritage. 

The Poeoty or Sentimxot 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day T 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate t 
Rough winds do bhako the darling buds of May, 

And summer’s lease hath all too short a date; 

Bometimes too hot the eye of heaven sliinos. 

And often IB hu gold cninplexion dinim’d ; 

And every fair from fair sometime declines. 

By chauice or nature's changing course untrim. 7 i*d , 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade. 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wander'st in his shade, 

Wheu in eternal lines to time thou grow’st 

Ho long as men can breal he, or eyes can see, 

8o long lives tins, and this gives life to tliee. 

• s a a • • 

When to the sossions of sweet silent thought 
1 summon up remembrance of thingr* past, 

1 sigh the lack of many a thing 1 sou^t. 

And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste; 
Then can I drown an eye, unu^ to flow. 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night. 

And weep afrcdi love’s long since cancell’d woe. 

And moan the expenso of many a vanish’d sight: 

Then can I grieve at grievances foiegone. 

And heavily fiom woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 

Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend. 

All losses are restored and sorrows end. 

j > s a a 

Lot mo not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impedimenta. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove; 

O, no I it is on ever-fixed mark. 

That looks on tempests and is nsver shaken; 

It is the star to eveiy wandering bark. 

Whoso worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love's not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come : 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever Io\ed.> 

“ Take, O, take thy lips away 

That so sweetly weie forsworn ; 

And those eyes, the break of day. 

Lights that do mislead the mom: 

But my kisses bring ogam, bring ogrin ; 

Seals of love, but seal’d in vain, seal'd in vaini *** 

** O mistress mine, where are you roaming 7 
O, stay and hear i your trae love’s coming. 

That can sing both high and low. 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting; 

Journeys end in lovers meeting; 

Bvery wise man's son doth know. 

What is love T 'tis not hereafter; 

X^mnt mirth hath present laughter; 

What's to come is stUl nnsnre; 

* Bonnets xviU., xxx., cxvl. > Meaeum fer Meaeim 
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In delny there lies no plenty. he so dtanfai to the tieeve-hand And the work nbaot 

Then come kus me, sweet and twenty. the square on't. 

Youtli’e a stulf will not endure.” t ..... 


Tbb Poktbt or Fanxabit 

Whore the bee sucks, there suuk 1: 

In a cowslip’s boll 1 lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly 
After summer merrily, 

Memly, mernly shall 1 live now 

Under the blossom that bangs on tlie bon^ 


Autu. I'll be with you at your sheep^hearina too. If I 
make not this clioat hrmg out another, and the shea i 
prove sheep, jet me be unrolled, and my name put Ul 
the book of virtue. 


** Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way. 
And merrily bent ttie stiie-a: 

A merry heart goes ail the day. 
Your bad tires in a mile^.” 


Come unto these yellow sands. 

And then take hands : 

Courtbied when you have and kiss’d 
The wild wavpb whist: 

Foot it featlv here and them ; 

And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 

Full fathom five thy father lies ; 

Uf ins bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 

hothiiig of him that doth fade. 

But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strango. 

Sea nymphs hourly ring his knoll. 

Ding-dong.* 

Tmk Poetry or Passion 

Othello. Soft you ; a word or two Iw'foro you go 
I have done the state some sitmco, and they know’t. 
No more of that. I pray >ou. in youi letters. 

When you shall these uiilucky deiHin relate, 

Speak of mo as I am ; nothing extenuale. 

Nor sot down aught m malice * then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely but too well; 

Of one not easily jealous, but, being wrought. 

Perplex’d in the extreme ; of one whose hand. 

Like the base Indian, threw a pearl aw uy 

Kieher than all his tribo ; of one whose sulniued eye^ 

Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their modiemal gum Set you down this] 

And say besides, that in Alepiw oiien. 

Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the state, 

1 took by the throat the cireuineibcd dc^. 

And smote him, thus.* (Staha himself ) 

Tbs Puftry or Meoixatiob 

Claudio. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where* 
To lie in cold obstruct ion, and to rot, 

This sensible warm motion to Iiecome 
A kneaded clod: and the deiighh'd spirit 
To bathe m fioiy floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick nbbed loe i 
To be imprison’d in the viewless wind<i. 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling ■—’tis too horrible I 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 

That age, ache, penury, and iinprisonrnent 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.* 

The Psychoiooibt 

Servant, O maater ' if you did hut hear the pedlar 
at the door, you would never dance again after a tabor 
and pipe; no, the bagpipe could nub move you. He 
sings several tunes faster than you’ll toll money : ho 
Otters them as he had eaten ballads and all men’s ears 
grew to his tunes. . . . 

Why, he eings ’em over as they were gods and god- 
Yoa would tlnnk a smock were a sho-a^aL 

1 Twelfth Niqht. * The TempeaU 

* Othello Act V. SB. 2. * Meoaurs /or Meanm. 


Beating and hanging uie terrors to me; for the life 
to come, 1 Bleep out tlie tliuuglit of it. * 

The Dramatist 
Enter Lady Macbeth 

Lady M. That which hath made them drunk hath 
made me bold ; 

What l<ath quench d them hath given me fire. Hark I 
Peace ! 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman. 

Which gives tlie sleni’st good-night. He is about it i 
Tlie doors are open, and the surleited grooms 
£)o mock their charge with snores. I have drogg’d 
their possets, 

That death and nature do contend about them, 

Whether they live or die 
Maeb (Wtt/iin.i Who’s there T what, ho I 
Lady hi. Alack, I am alinid they have awaked 
And 'tis not done ; the aileinpt and not the deed 
Confounds us. Hark ' I laid their daggers ready ; 

He could not miss ’i-m Hod he not resembled 
My father a.s ho slepl, I hod done’t. (EtUir Macbxtb ) 
My hubband ' 

Unci. 1 have dune the deed. Didst thou not hear a 
noise T 

Lwiy M. I heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. 
Did not you speak I 

3/ac6. When t 

Laly M. Now. 

Mach. As I descended } 

Lady M. Ay 
Madb, Hiiik I 

Who lies i’ the second chamber T 

iMdy M. Donalbain. 

Mach This is a sorry sight. {Looking on hie hande.) 
Lady M A fooiish thought, to suy a sorry sight. 

Mach There's one did laugh in s sleep, and one cried 
‘ Murder' * 

That they did wake each other: I stood and heard them* 
But thev did say their praters, and addressed them 
Again to sleep 

Lady M. There are two lodged together. 

Mach One cried “ God ble-.s us ! " and “ Amen the 
other. 

As they had seen mo with tlieae hangman’s handst 
LiRteni'iig then fear, I could not say “ Amen,” 

When they ihd say ‘ God blefs us I ” 

Lady M. Consider it nut so deeply. 

MaSt. But wherefore could not 1 pionounce ” Amen ” t 
I had most need of blesbing, and " Amen " 

Stuck in my throat. 

Lady M Thebe deeds must not be thought 

After these ways ; so, it w ill make us mad. 

Mach, Methought I heard a voice cry: Sleep no morCk 
Macbeth docs murder sleep)—the innocent sleep). 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of oore. 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath. 

Bidm of hurt minds, neat nature’s second oourae, 

C'nief nounsher in life^ feast,— 

Lady 31 What do you mean t 

Afoeft. Stih it cned *■ Sleep no m^'ce I ” to all the housa 
“Glainia hath murder’d sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more Macbeth shall sleep no mon.” 
t The Wwtev’e Tate, 
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Lady M. Who was it that thus oned T Why, worthy 
thane, 

You do unbend vour noble strength, to think 
Bo braiiisickly of tilings. Go get soine water. 

And wash thk filtliy witness from your hand. 

Why did you bring those daggers (rotu the place T 
They must he there t to carrv them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Mach. I’ll go no moro i 

I am afraid to think what I have done ; 

Look on’t again 1 dare not. 

Lady M, Iiifiriii of pur {)080 I 

Give me the duug.'r^ : the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as picturos : tis the eyo of uinldhood 
That fears a painted devd If ho do bleed, 

1*11 gild the faces of the grooms withal. 

For it must soem their guilt, {Exit. Knocking withtn.) 

Macb, Whonue IS timt Line king T 

How is't with mo, when every noi>e api>als me ? 

What hands are here T ha 1 they pluck out mino o- ' 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash thi.. hloud 
Clean from rny hand 7 No ; this my hand will lathor 
Hie multitudinous seas mcariiadino. 

Making the green one rod. 

Jic-enfer I,\uy MtcUbTii 

Lady M. My hands are ui your colour, hut I shame 
To wear a heart so white. (Knorking wilhin.) 1 liear a 
knocking 

At the south entry : retire ue to our chamljcr : 

A little water cleats us ol this deed ' 

How easy is it then I 'i our constancy 


Hath left you unattended. {Knoekung mthtn.) Hark ! 
more knuoking: 

Get on your nightrown, feet oocasion coll us 
And show us to be watolima : be not lost 
tia poorly in your thoughts. 

Maob. To know my deed, ’twere best not know my¬ 
self. (Kntichng mtkin.) 

Woke Duncan with thy knocking i 1 would thou 
couldst! 1 

The Huuouam 

Falstaff. Hal. if thou t«u me down in the battle, and 
best ride me. so; ’tie a point of fnendelitp. 

Pnnre. Nothing but a colossus can lio ttiee tliat 
friendship. Say thy prayers, and farewell. 

Valstag, 1 would ’tunre bed-time, Hal, and aU wdi. 

Fnnt r NVIiy, tbou owust God a death. 

Fahlaft. ’T's nut duo yet; I would be loath to pay 
iiim before lus day. liat need 1 be so forward with 
lum that calls not on me ? W'ell, ’tie no matter ; honour 
pricks me on. Y(‘a, hut how if honour prioks me oS 
when 1 come on ’’ how then ? Can honour sat to a 
leg T iic : or an aim 7 no * or take away the grief of 
a wound 7 no. Honour hath no skill m surgery, then 7 
no. What is honour 7 a word. AVliat is in that word 
honour T What m that honour T air A trim reckon¬ 
ing I Whu hath it ^ he that died o’ Wednosiiay. Doth 
he feel it T no. Doth he hear it > no. ’Tis msimsiblo," 
then ^ yea, to the dead. Bui will it not live with the 
living’ no. Why 7 detraction will not suffer it. 
Thcieluic I’ll none of it. Honour is a mete scutcheon: 
and so ends iny catecliisin * 

^ Macbeth, Act n sc 2. * 1 Henry IV, Act v. so. 1. 
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FRANCIS BACON 

Thsbb are few iituncs tliut sliiiie ,witli gn-ntcr 
brilliance than Francis Biiciiirn (ur to gno him liw 
full title. Lord Vciulam or Viscount St Albank) in 
the literary and scientific wuild at tlii.s day, nearly 
throe hundred years after Ins death. 11 is w ill i on- 
taiiied the following : “ For my naiue mid nn inury, 
I leave it to ni<*u’s cluintulilo speeches, and to 
foreign nations and the next agt'S.” 

London was tlie birthpiocu of tins wiiter, philo¬ 
sopher, and statesman, the capital winch claims 
to he the native place of so many of the great nieii 
of the sixteenth century. At York House in the 
Strand, on tho 22nd January L'itil, in the oflicial 
rosidciico of his father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seul, Frnneia Bacon was lium. 
Ha was the younger sou of his falliei's second 
marriage. His mother. Anno Cooke, w.rsa daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Antiioriy Cooke, a sistur-m-law to Lord 
Biirghlcy. She was a woman of strong eliaraetcr, 
highly educated, deeply religions, anil inti rested 
herself in the Churcli’s reformation. Her si tong 
will and narrow Calvinist ic l>elit‘fs, eomhiiieil witli 
her groat clossieal knowledge, without doubt 
coloured and influenced her son's life from a very 
early age When a very young boy. Ins seiious 
mind and sclf-confideneo attraet(‘d Queen Kbica 
betli's attention. Her " young Loi-d Jvcejier ” was 
a title she merrily gavo him Tliere ueio six 
children born of the first marriage of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, and of the second, two, Francis and his 
brother Anthony, who was two years older. 

At tho early age of twelve years, Francis wdth 
his brother were entered os fellow-cummoncrs at 
Trinity CoUego, Cambridge, and at tho end ot two 


years Franeis rotiiiiied to London and began to 
study hiw In l.'iTo he w( nt to the English Em- 
l)ti-<-<y in I’aiib, as n .luriior Set retaiy to Sir Amyas 
I’.uilet, who had ju-t (akui up the position of 
English Aitibassiidoi. B.n mi, who was tlieu six- 
l> III, T' ninined in France with Sir Ainyns runlet a 
liilln OMi two j'ears He was not iiiiietc'eu when 
his father Mudileiily di<-(l, without pioMiling for 
this son of his hi-ciimiI uiuiiiagc This tu-ci ssitated 
Bacon leaving Fiuni’e and at once deciding on his 
future jirofussiun. llu went into tho law, much 
against liia iiielination, and begun Ins studies at 
oiieo at Cray’s Inn, wliilst his whole nature was 
ciaMiig for the attraction of literature and pliilo- 
sopliy. Being pussesbcd of a very small income 
and the knowledge tliat ho must make his own 
fortune before he had tlic necessary leisure to de¬ 
vote liimsclf to Ins favourite studies, helped him to 
give his mind to his work. In 1582 Bacon was 
” called," and in four years afterwards was’elected 
a beneher of his inn. He liad looked in vam to bis 
uiude. Lord Burglilcy, to assist him to obtain one of 
tlin many lucrative posts which tlie profession he 
liail adojited held. When Bacon was twenty-three 
he tumid his tiioughts to Parliament. In politiosl 
atfoirs, of course, Biirghley's influence was parn- 
mount, and he exerted it to secure for Bacon a seat 
III tho House of Commons ns member for Melcomba 
Regia Subsequently he sat for Taunton, and m 
1593 he represented Middloaox. He soon became, 
a prominent member of tho House. On one occa- 
bion he managed to give offence to the Queen by 
opposing a grant demanded by the Government. 
Disappointed in his hopes of promotion, he detached 
himself from Burghley and strongly supported the 
pulic}' of Lord Essex, who presented him witll 
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proporty at Twickenham, which Baoon was able 
lo tor eighteen liundr^ pounds, equal to aiiout 
£12,000 at the value of money to-day. This gift 
was largely in the nature of a consolation for 
Essex's iailure to obtain for liim high legal office. 

It was due to Bacon’s advice that Essex under¬ 
took the difficult problem of Ireland’s govenmusit. 
Baoon never tired of poinling out to Plasox that he, 
and he alone was fitted to successfully undertako 
the supproBsiun of Tyrone's rebellion (1506) and then 
return to Court covered with glory. Bacon si ood to 
gam whether his friend was tiiumphant or a failuro. 
He could be of inliiiite sorviee to hun on his return 
if his mission pioved successful, and if Essex kv- 
turned disgraced. Bacon dmiiled ho could put him 
on one sid<‘, and the iield would unee more he clear, 
Essex, as a means to Bacon’s greater advancement 
in tiie pursuit of po.silion was certainly doubtful, so 
tho Booner lie was out of the way the bettor. The 
following veur proved Es'si'x'a downfall. At hia 
trial it wuB Bacon who prebsed the evidence into 
a course which meant certain conviction of tho 
prisoner, quite in opposition to the favourable 
condueling of the OMuenco liy Sir Edward Cuke. 
This trickery luid nicnnni'ss of Bacon's is hard to 
understand and lianler lo ioigivo. Uis whole mind 
was given up to sclf-.etvaneoinent, and anyone 
standing in tho uay of tins realisation must go 

Whilst Bucon had bisui giving nuieli attention 
to his profession and pulitics, iii.H lit<-iary iiclivititMi 
hod been eoiisideiiihlo In l.'i!)? ho published a 
vohimo of isaays wliieh at onco sliowed tho author 
to lio a niuii of diviTso talents, B.ieon hod ih 
covered hy tli<i tiino Jiiiiies tho First ascended tli? 
throne, that flattery and nes uppeund to bring '* 
success. 

He was kniglited in lP03, became Solicitor-General 
in 1G07, and in 1013 Atlorn''v-Geueral, The follow 
ing nisi >11100 prov'cs tliat nut lung would deior him 
from tlio cuirying out of any puipuso that might 
assist liim in Ins duties: it is knuw n lio helped in the 
iorluruig of an oki clergyman named IVachman, in 
order to force a coiifi'ssinn of treason from this 
victim. The jearbefoioho liecamoSolicitor-Gcneral, 
at tho ago of forty-five, Baeun lunnied Alice Burn* 
nani, wiiosofathor h:ivl boon a riv'Ii I.ondon merchant, 
and at hia death had left his daughler two hundied 
pounds a yoar. This fortune n'presenlod a miieli 
larger sum than two huiidi.''d pounds repre'senta 
to-day. It ia to be reinomhered tluit it was oiglit 
times higher than tho vnlun of oiir currency. Fiom 
hia office as Clerk of t'ne Star Chamber, Bacon drew 
an income of about two tliousiuid pounds a year; 
this, with his other posts, must have brouglit in 
yearly a largo amount of immey 

His love of show and lau'Iossness with regard to 
expenditure caused him to lie ulu ays in debt. After 
his marnago he spimt enormous sums on Verulam 
House, near St. Albans. Tho completion of this 
vast mansion, tho m.igiiifleent funnturo and do- 
corations, together with an aimv of aervants, far 
exceeded the amount of his income, and he w'bs ever 
spciKling more than he received. 

Bacon had no children. We may believe that he 
and his wife lived happily together for a eonsidenililo 
iime. In his will ho loft her generously provided 
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for, but at the close of his life he cancelled this 
provision '* for just and grave causes, utterly re¬ 
voked and made void, leaving her to her right only.’* 
As he died owing twenty-two thousand pounds, 
porhaps his wife had no groat cause for annoyance. 
Hia flatteries to tho King and his favourite, Buck¬ 
ingham, and his assiduous searching for prosperity, 
still coutiiiuod. Buckingham used his great iiiflu 
euvo m endeavouring to uoouro tiic highest appoint- 
nu'nta for Bacon, with tho Siill deturmination of 
using him afterwards for his own purposes. As 
soon as tho oflice of I,ord Keeper beeamc vocant in 
1617, Buckingham saw to it tliat Baoon should fill 
it. In i/anuarv of tlio next year he became Lord 
Chaiu-ellor. Honour qinekly followed. In mx 
muiitlis he was mode Baron Vciulam and Viscount 
St. Alliaiia In 1621. The year that placed Idra on 
the piniiaelo of his ambitions, was tlie yoar in winch 
his rapid downfall began. Hia gn ut position aa 
Lord Chanci-llor was ‘erriUy misused Bucking¬ 
ham constantly inquired liuu to fav our his fi lends. 
B>wi)n accept! d b’^lies and prcsi'nts and was ob¬ 
viously dooliiig unjustly. No loiigi'r could a par¬ 
liamentary inquiry be put off He was accused 
and uihnitted he was guilty of eoiruption, and 
ttirew hiiuself on tlio meiey ot his judges. “ My 
lords, I nesooch you to b«' ineieifut to a broken 
rei-d.” As a puiu&lim‘'iit he was oidcred to give up 
all olllces of Slate, a life imjirisunment in the Tower, 
and to p.iy a hno of foity thousand poumls. Tlie 
King gave him tiis fnedom tlie next day, and 
aliowisl tlio line to go unpaid. Ho retired m dis- 
griK e to hib countiy le-idence near SI. AJbana Hia 
small priviito foitiinc, together with a pension of 
Olio thousand twu hundred a yi'ur, whicli James 
had uidy a short tune tieiure gn en him, still re- 
mained to him. From tliia lime until ilio end of hia 
days Iitenviuro and science heid him Despite his 
busy life, lua studios had never lieen iiegleeted 
Five ye.irs aitorwurds, cn April 9, 1626, Baoon di«'d 
lit the age of sixty-tivo. In pursuit of hia scionliiic 
reseaiclies when out di'ivmg, he ahghied from his 
carnage one siiowv day, and bought a fowl from a 
cottager, and liod it killed, then stufled the body 
witli snow, intruding to discover if the stuffing 
would preserve ttie flesh. Ttio experiment cost him 
his hfo. Seized with a sudden illness, he was can led 
into tlie house of his friend. Lord Arundel, and put 
intoa damp bed prepared hy a servant in his master’s 
absence. H» became rapidly ill with bronchitis. 
His age, and weakness from his strenuous life, made 
rec'ivery impossiiile. At St. Miehn'-l’s Churcli, St. 
Albans, over his grave a mnnum''iit may still be 
seen, which was erected bv un admirer. 

His Work 

Although Bacon bad no great respect for the 
English language, holding tliat '' tliese modem 
languages will at one time play tlie bankrupt with 
books,” yet no man individually did more to give 
Btrength and simplicity to our tonguo tlian he. So 
far, the great dcfi-ct in English prose liud been its 
prolixity and diffusoneas. Bacon put an end to 
thia His scientific training helped him here, it >ug 
geated clarity. With hia philosophical and scientific 
tieatiees, such as the Novum Oryanum, we need not 
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eoaoero ouimIvw here. From our point of view 
the ohi^ writingB to notice are the Eam/ya, the 
AiiiMmcetnent 0 / Eeamingt the Hiatory 9 / Henry YU, 
and the Jfew X&antia. 

The Saaaya, ten in number, were iaened first in 
1097* a^‘n augmoited in 1G12, and finally just 
before Ids death. 

The genesis of these is interesting. He jotted 
down in talking, any brilliant or suggestive thing 
he heud. or any illuminating thought that stnick 
him. These he put together into a book—con- 
etaatly augmenting the stock. 

Emerson is the one modem writer with whom 
Baoon may be fairly compared, for their method 
is muoh the same. In Mch case you have a series 
of trenchant and apparently disconnected sayings, 
where the writer endeavours to reach the reader's 
mind by a senes of aphoristic attacks. 

Comparing Bacon with his predecessors. Hooker, 
Sidney, Lyly, Ascham, it .will be seen how widely 
he departs from the prolix methods of tho day. In 
rhetorical power, musical cadence, quaint turns of 
speech, he is equalled by many of his contemporaries, 
excelled by a few, but for a clear, terse, easy writing, 
he has no peer save Bon Jonson, and even to-day 
his Eaaaya are modois of auooincU lucid prose. 

No man of the ago had greater foresight than 
he: for clear-lieaded, prudontial considerations he 
was unequalled. Material success and services to 
^humanity were his objects in life. These aims 
'were sometimes in conflict; though he did his best 
to blend them, and when the tussle come, personal 
considerations won the day. Ho had a great brain ; 
not a great soul. He was too fine a man to play for 
aelf-oggrandiaement only, too sagacious a thinker 
to traokle to the shallow heads of the day ; but he 
was not great enough to resist temptation. He was 
both too great and too little to succeed in life. 

Yet his faults are obvious enough to the cursory 
student of hiatory. It is more profitable to de^ 
with bis finer qualities. 

His Aims 

It has been well said that “ nothing throw's no 
clear a light on the career of any great man as a 
knowledge of his oharactor and aims when he made 
the first step into the world.” Bacon has Stated his 
aims clearly. It was primarily to be of use to the 
human race ; secondly, to serve his country. 

The aims were big sounding but were conceived 
in all sincerity, and were no mere grandiloquent 
notions. He was conscious of his power and felt 
justly that his type of mind was of a serviceable 
ohoraoter. 

Clear foresight, as I have said, was the pre¬ 
dominating oharaoteristic. Combined with this was 
a cautious, judicial spirit, an untiring industry, and 
an even, amiable disposition. 

The whole aim of science in Bacon’s view was 
to endow the condition and life of man with new 
powers and works. Truth and utility wero ulti¬ 
mately one and the same. Vain abstractions 
Bacon abhorred. His was to be the method of 
induction—the new method—aiguing from ascer¬ 
tained facts to prtneiples. The first step, obviously, 
was to collect the facts. 


Hie coBeotion of facts!—tliat is his insitteint 
point. To keep the eye fixed on Nature, and so 
receive her images as they are. 

The main significance of Bacon’s philosophio 
position lies in this, that he emphasixes tM necessity 
for a critical analysis of experience. 

' Man, the servant and interpreter of Nature, can do 
and undentand so muoh and eo oiuoh only as he haa 
obaerved in foot or in tiiought, of the oouree of Nature, 
beyond them he neither l^ws anything nor oan do 
anything.” 

Experience and observation I How valusble a 
lesson for an age m which tiie crudest superstition 
and the most cliildish fancies did service for scien¬ 
tific investigation. One haa only to recall the 
medical theories and practices of the day, to see boitr 
badly Bacon’s method was needed. 

This may be added. Bacon has been called the 
parent of lifodern Science. The phrase is only true 
of him if we look at Bacon’s ideas, not his methods. 
His methods contributed nothing ; his ideas every¬ 
thing. What he himself said of himself is truer 
than he perhaps imagined: “ I only sound the 
danon ; but I enter not into the battle.” He 
lacked the genius of investigator and inventor; he 
wae a prophet rather than a general. He knew 
what ought to bo done; but his ways of setting 
about it were faulty. 

Said Voltaire : “ The Chancellor Bacon did not 
yet know nature, but ho knew all the roada that led 
to her.” 

But his idecw w're true and right enough; and 
time has only confirmed their essential rightness; 
and they all lay in tlic systematic and wide exami¬ 
nation of facts ; as the primary step in Science; 
and the postponement of generalisation until data 
had been collected. 

As an illustration of Bacon’s prose style, we may 
take the following passage : 

O# Btudixs 

** Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and diacourM, but 
to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, 
otliers to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested ; that is. some books are to he read only 
in parte; others to be read, but nut curiously; ana 
dome few to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
alteiition. Some books also may be resd by deputy, 
and extracts made of them by others; but that would 
be only in the lees important arguments and the meaner 
sort of books; else distilled tiooks are like common 
distilled waten, flashy things. Reading maketh a fnQ 
man, conferenoe a ready man. and writing an exact 
man. And therefore if a man write littu^ he had 
need have a groat memory; if he confer little, he 
hod need have a present wit; and if he reed little, 
ho had need have much cunning to seem to know that 
he doth not. 

‘ Histories make men wise, poets witty, the mathe- 
matios subtile, natural philoKophy deep, moral, grave, 
logio and rhetwio able to oontend.” 

"Hknkt VII" 

“ As for the disposition of hit subjeota In nneral to* 
wards him, it stood thus with him 1 that of the three 
affections which naturally tie the hearts of the enbjeote 
to their sovereign, love, fear, and reverence; he had 
the last in height, the eeoond in good meeauie, and eo 
little of the first, as he was beholden to the other two. 

*' He was a Prmee, tad, serious, and full of ihoughte 
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and woret dbwrvatioiu. and full of notaa and memoriala 
of hhi own hand, eapeoiaiiy toaohing penona. Aa, 
whom to employ, whom to rewaid, whom to enquin of, 
whom to beware of, what ware the dependenaiee, what 
ware the faotiona, and the like ; keeping, aa It ware, a 
journal of bia thoughta. There ia to tbia day a meiry 
tale; that Ma monkey, net on ae it waa thought by one 
of hia ohamber, tore twi principal note-book au to piecea, 
when by ehanre it lay Umfi ; whereat the court, whidt 
hked not these penwve aoooonta, waa almost tickled 
with sport.” 

If the Buaya reSeot Baoon’s lucidity of method, 
and the BiaUtry of Henry VII hia doquence, to 
the New Atlantia we may turn for some taate of hia 
imaginative ideals. 

Th* “Nbw Atlantis” 

The key-note of the New Atlantia ia tlie pursuit 
of knowledge, which m Bacon's view is a religious 
duty. Many of the scientific hints thrown out by 
Bacon as Utopian possibilities have now become 
everyday realities. Certainly we may claim to 
have ” some Degrees of Flying in the Ayre . . . 
Ships and Boates for going under water.” Modem 
medical science is familiar with ” Chambers of 
Health where we qualify the Aire ... for the cure 
of divers diseases.” These arc but a few illustra¬ 
tions of the way in whicli Bacon foreshadowed the 
trend of scientifio research. 

The style of the book is clear and direct. Com¬ 
paring it as a Utopian picture with that of More, a 
few points of interest detach themselves. 

(1) More emplioeizes the social; Bacon the 
mtelleotual well-being of the community. 

(2) The chief note in More’s Utopia is simplicity 
of life, whereas the chief feature of the citizens of 
Atlantia is orderliness of life. 

(3) More is Puntou in his ideas of dress; Bacon 
favours a certain external splendour. 

(4) Ttie tone of More's mind is democratic; of 
Baoon’s anstocrstic. 

Bacon’s fragment, equally with More’s more con¬ 
siderable work, has inspired future generations no 
less by its fertile suggestions than by its simple 
charm of narrative. 

“ Wee sayled from Peru, (wher wee had continued 
by the ^ace of one whole yeare), for China and Japan, 
by the South Sea, taking with ns Victuals for twelve 
Moneths; And had good Windes from the East, though 
soft and weake, for five Monetha apace, and more. But 
then the Winds came about, and setled iu the West for 
many dayss, so as we could make little or no way, and 
were sometimes in purpose to tume back. But then 
agamo ther arose Strong and Groat Windes from the 
South, with a Point East; which carried us up, (for 
sU that we could doe) towards the North; By which 
time our Victualls faiM us, tliough we hod made good 

r re of them. So that finding our selves, in the Midst 
the greateat Wiideme<ne ot Waters in the World, 
without Vicluall. wo gave our Selves for lost Men, and 
prepared for Death. Yet wo did lift up our Harts and 
voices to God above, who ahmoelh hia Wonden tn the 
Dmm; Beseeching him of his Mercy, that os in the 
Bepnning He discovered the Face of the Deepe, and 
brought forth Diy-Land; So he would now discover 
Land to us, that we inought not perish.” 

• s S s e a 

“We have also cortaine Cliambera, which wee oaii 
Chambers of Health, wher wee qualifie the Aire aa we 
thlnke good and proper for the Cure of diverse Diseoaeo. 
and Preservation of Health. 

“Wee have also faire and large Batba, of aeverall 
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Vixtttfies, kxe the Cure of Diaeasoe. and the Bestorlng 
of Maas Bo^ from Arefaotion: And Otfiera tor the 
Confirming of it in Strength of ffiaaewes. Vital! Parts, 
and the very luyoe and Subetaaee of the Body. 

“Wa have also large and various Orchards, and 
Gardens; Whsrin ws oo not so much respect Bmuty, 
as Variety of Ground and Soyk, proper for diverse 
Trees, and Herbs: And some very mtious. wher Trees, 
and Berries are set, wherof we make diverae Kinds of 
Dimka, besides the Vineyards. In these wee praetiae 
tikewise all Conolusions of Grafting, and Tnoeularing, am 
well ae of Wilde-Trees, as Fruit-Trees, which prodnoeth 
many Effects. And we make (by Art) in the same 
Oreharda, and Gardena, Trees and Flowers, to oome 
eorher, or later, then their Seasons; And to come up 
and bWe more speedily then by tb^ Naturail Course 
tlwy doe. We make them also by Art greater much 
then their Nature; and their Fruit greater and sweeter 
and of differing Tast, Smell, Colour, and Fimre, from 
their Nature. And many of them we so (Drmr as tlwy 
become of Medicinall Use. 

“Wee have also Meanes to make diverae Plante lioe 
by Mixtures of Earths without Seedos; And likewise 
to make diverse New Plants, differing from the Vulgar | 
and to make one Tree or Plant turne into another. 

“ We lia\ e also Parks, and Enclosures of all Sorts, of 
Beasts, and Birds; which wee use not onely for View 
or Rarenesse, but likewiao for Disaecfiona, and Trlrib; 
That tliereby we may take light, what may be wrought 
upon the Body of Man. Wherm we finde many strange 
Effects; As Continuing Life m them, though diverae 
Parts, which you account Vitall, be perished, and taken 
forth: Resussitating of some that aeeme Dead in Ap¬ 
pearance ; And the like. We try also all Foysons, and 
other Medicines upon them, as well of Chyrurgery, ae 
Phiiiicke. By Art likewise, we make them Greater, or 
Taller than their Kinde is; And contrary-wise Dwarfe 
them and stay their Groulh : Wee moke them more 
Fruitful!, Olid Bearin'; then thnir Kind is ; and contraiy- 
wiHo Barren and not Generative. Also we mi^e them 
differ in Colour, Shape, Activity, many wavea. Wo 
hiide Mrsnoti to make Commixturea and Copulations of 
dn erse Kindes ; which have produced many New Kindes, 
and tliem not Barren, as the general! Opinion is We 
make a Number of Kindea, of Serpents, Wormes, Flies, 
Fislies, of Putrefaction ; Wherof some are advanced (in 
effect) to be Perfect Creatures, like Deastea or Buds; 
And have Sexes, and doe Propagate. Neither doe we 
this by (Tlianoe, but wee know before hand, of what 
Matter and Commixture, what Kmde of those Greatuies 
will arise.” 

Significance of Hia Work 

Of Bacon’s contnbution to critical thought men.- 
tion ia made elsewhere. Regarding here his work 
as a whole, we may say ttiat the best summing up is 
expressed in his own words : “ A bell ringer who 

is up first to call others to church.” In his Ad¬ 
vancement to iMimtng, he ia one of the earliest to 
seek to consolidate and unify his knowledge; in his 
Eaeaya he is the pioneer of clear sontentious English, 
that suggests rather than expounds, and blends 
dignity with familiarity, in that pleased and attrac¬ 
tive manner which is the secret of the power of all 
our great essayists. Again, in his Henry VII he 
ahows the possibilities of a flowing, orderly, and 
picturesque narrative that shall compel attention 
without recourse to strained conceits. Finally, 
in his New Atlantia, with its plea for a College of 
Scientific Research, he started a movement that led 
to the foundation of our Royal Society, and inspired 
in a later era that atupendous undertaking the 
French Encydopidie. Despite the marks of phflo- 
sophy, witii which it is oustomary to adorn Bacon, 
it may be questioned whether he will be seriously 
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regarded as a great thinker. Hero again he is 
ttw “ boU ringerto thought, rather than tVjo pro¬ 
found rcosoncr. His lilorary methods are tlien of 
the orator, not the dialectician ; he is not good in 
orgament; not reliable even in exposition. He 
saw the value of soientifio precision, arid the careful 
oooumulation of facts, but his own cost of mind is 
not adapted to the carrying out of his own admirable 
precepts. 


In fact he is a valuable, intdleetual irritant 
rather than a construotivo force; an intellectual 
irritant with fine rich htorary reaourcea at hie com¬ 
mand ; fertile in illustration, luminous in sugges¬ 
tion, and with considerable power to challenge and 
arrest the attention. Cowley well compart him 
with Moses on Fisgah, surveying the Promised 
Land, but not entering into poBsession. That 
dictum goes to the root of tho matter. 


THE DECLINE OF THE RENASCENCE 

Introduction: The England of Milton and Banyan : Puritanisni and its Significance. 


INTRODUCTION 

Thb EnqiiAnd of Milton and Bckyan 

Milton was born on December 9, 16U8, at Rlock 
Spread Eagle Court, in Bread Street. Thus was 
Puritanism nourished in the very bosom of llio 
Kenasoenee, for was not the famous Mermaid 
Tavern haM by, where the great Elizahctlmn 
poets and wits foregathered and caroused Yet 
what a ohango of atmosphere in passing from tiie 
England of Shakespesare to tho England of Milton. 

Shakespearo stanrls first and foremost for the 
ooncroto realities of life; his words and phrases 
tingle with vitality and thrill witli warmth, ftlilton 
IS concerned rather with tliooricing about life ; Ins 
linos roll over the mmd with sonorous majesty, now 
and again thrilling us os Shakespeare did with the 
"fine excess” of creative genius, but more often 
impressing us with their stateliness nnd (lOwer, than 
moving us by their tenderness and passion 

There is a stem inflexibility hero also that be¬ 
speaks tho growing Puritanism of the n^e A 
goodly leaven of I*ui itnriism is a hetitnge of oni 
Baxon nature. For a whilo thu oxlnlanitjon of tl.n 
Renascence swept the Englishman oil Ins feet, bni 
the excesses that every tidal movement brings 
along with it soon sobered liirn. The fanatic wii< 
had acf long denounced tho drama to deaf ears, at 
last found an uneasy listener, for tho baser elements 
in the drama wore triumphing now that Bhake- 
spoare’s voice had been stilled. Thero were fine 
souls, yet, but the glory of the drama was assuredly 
on the deelma 

Jonson, with shrewd insight, saw the marks of 
moral deterioration about him, and though thero 
was abundant talent in many of hia brilliant con¬ 
temporaries, realised that Uiat would not save the 
drama. So he brings to the fore that theory of 
literature which makes of it a fitting instrument 
of moral education. Shakespeare interpreted life, 
Jonson, and after him Milton, satirised it and 
moralised it. Such a course was less popular than 
Shakespeare's, but the needs of the age were its 
justification. 

Ftiritaniim began with Ben Jonson, though it 
found its greatest fioetical exponent in Milton, its 
greatest pposo exppaent in Bunyan. 

Two innuoncM 'eontrihntcd especially to the 
moulding of the England now under consideration. 
The first |he Influence of the gn^t dramatists and 


poets of Elizabeth’s reign. They had helped to 
make the people realise their solidarity as a nation 
by their chronicle plays. They hod given them 
high ideals, a hatred of tyranny, and a spirit of 
indcpendeiien that was to fit them for eonfliet with 
the Stuarts Such was tho legacy of great Eliza¬ 
bethan drama. 

Thu drama that awaits our notice has many 
claims upon our mlmiration, some on oiiv affection; 
but it lacks that griphold of the national conscience 
of which ^larlowe and Shakespeare knew the secret. 

The second influence is that of the Liihlo. The 
Scriptures, hitherto reserx-ed for tho select few, are 
now spread bro:ultas(. for men and women to con¬ 
sider and expound for thernseU es. The Bible is to 
bo seen everywhere, hcaul of c\erywherc ; it points 
an argument in tho House of Commons; inspires 
tlio Bobber on the field of battle; L'avens tlie 
ollieial despatclies; tho barber quotes it to his 
customer; tho Puritan critic cites it against hia 
onemii's, and even those who foregathered at the 
tavern iiiti r'^perso the inws of the day with dia- 
ciis.'iioiL of do< ti ines 

The teim ” I’uiitan" u-.ually calls up the picture 
of an auHiero figuic, garbed in black, with lank hair, 
.a man w ith no feeling for art, no sympathy with the 
graces and amenities of life, a sour, crabbed, and 
gloomy iiersoimgo. 

That such Puritans exi-ited is quite true; that 
such a picture is an absunl travesty of the best typo 
of Puritan is tspuilly tine. Unfortunately, Puri¬ 
tanism has been associated in the popular mind 
with the extras-nganoes of extremists. This, no 
doubt, IS partly duo to the fact that tlie stage, which 
tho Puritan iic\er regarded with favour, has re 
\'cnged itself hy perpel noting a caricature whenever 
it dealt w ith Puritanism Even our own generation 
has witnesaed Sir Henry Irving in a play where every 
artifice is used to idealise the portrait of Charles and 
to belittle the portrait of Cromwell. 

In litcrntiiro, not till Carlyle wrote hia famous 
History did any adequate picture exist of the great 
political Fui itan, and Macaulay was only expressing 
wittily tlio thought of his time when he wrote of the 
Puritem, that ho disliked bear-baiting not because 
it gave pain to tho bear, but because it gave pleasure 
to the spectator. 

Anyone who wished to “ purify ” tho usagM of 
the church was railed a Puritan, and it is a mistake 
to associate the term entirely with Nonconformity 
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HMiy, of coune, fooad it better to wonihip eepwr* 
fttely, as th^ could not got their forms sufficiently 
porh^; but others were oonteat to pursue tlw 
work of purification from ‘within the Churdi. 
Puritanism had its Mores as well as its Lntheis. 

IneSeotual as Monastwism had proved in its 
declining years, it had 8up{^<d an ideid which tiie 
serious and devout sorely missed nou that it hod 
been uprooted. To such, largely men of intenso if 
narrow im^nationa, moral fervour, and tenacity 
of purpose, Puritaninn supplied the iieeesssry in¬ 
spiration. They sewed upon its principfcs with 
eager enlhusiaam, and found in it the wh|nre\i ithal 
to combat the shallow and liglit-hearted. 

The artint owes Puritanism a grudge for the 
ruthless destruction of so much that was beniiliful 
in the art treasure’s of London. But the extremist 
is to be blamed largely for this. Tlie fincT t.i pe of 
Funiaii woe by no means uisensiblu eitliei to the 
beauty of art or to the innocent joys of bfe. Milton 
wrote Masques ; Colonel Hutciuson was on expert 
dancer; Croinvi’ell delighted m music and en¬ 
couraged musicians. In fact, the reprcsentiitive 
Puritan wa.s by no ineaim tlie dull dog he is piiiiiled, 
and Cromw(>ll had less ui common with Kuine of 
the violent sectarn s of his d.iy than with some ot 
the finer spirits among the liuyaliets. 

If wo turn from Milton, to regard for a moment 
Cromwell, the sceiet of Puiitau d>iiaini<‘s is more 
fully disclosed There was little about (romwell 
of that hardness and austere reserve, eomnion to 
many Puntuiei, and cliarea.t<'iiRtic coriainly nf 
Milton Milton tnumplied bocaiisc of his fiery 
sinoority and high imngmntion , Cronivetl hecaub* 
of his genuine kindliness of heart and Ins rare sense 
of justice. From die d.iyK wlien he nas an obseure 
member of the House to the time when ho hold 
the deatuiios of the country ni his hand, no one of 
his contemporaries equalled him fur the dogged 
consisteney and unselfish bravery with which he 
championed the cause of the jioor against the rich 
There was none to plead for them, and he stepped 
forward despite the danger then attaching to any 
sympathisers with the people. 

And just as his zeal on thei.' lieholf and ins kind¬ 
ness of manner attached tlio poorer classes to him, 
so did his unpretentious directness and “ familiar 
rustic cairiagQ ” endear him to the soldiers whom 
he led. 

There was nothing hep- of that genuine “Kill¬ 
joy" altitude which mnde the rresln leriiin so 
unpupiiliir. Cromwell could relax on oceasion. as 
his fm-ods well knew, and that the more gracious 
elements of his charuetor wore not oftener forth- 
coining wo may attnbute to the soriouaners of tho 
work he had to do. 

Yet no man courted popularity less than lie did, 
or felt moro acutely lack of sj'mpathy. But them 
was something Titanic about liis rosoluticn ; nc\er 
did ho flinch from any course of which his conscience 
approved. We may criticise the wisdom and the 
humanity of certain aspects of his policy; its sin¬ 
oority and patriotism or—-considering his age and 
generation—its tolerance, we cannot. See what 
a multitude of people come to attend your 
triumph " T was said to him un one occasion. 
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More would eeme to see me hanged,” was the grim 
reply. No doubt it was perfectly true. To be well 
hat^ and misunderstood is both tbe privilege and 
tragedy of the strong man. 

Adxi^able as a dcstruetive force, Cromwell 
found tbe work of construction too hai^; nor can 
we wonder at this, realising the stupon^us difii- 
oultips Uiat faced him. But be left a fruitful legacy 
of ideas boliind him, none more fruitful than his 
insistence on hberty of thought in the teeth of the 
extremists of tho day. This it was that attracted 
Milton towards him, and the saintly Geoi^ Fox. 
It IS quilo true that the toleration he preached, 
moderate as it may seem to us to-day, was swept 
aside at the Restoration, yet it wm not destroyed 
It is also tnie that PuriianimTi had proved itself 
unfitted to bo the sole uispiration of national state¬ 
craft. But 1 believe that it sniqilied the leaven of 
the far-reaching Benthamite reforms m tho earlier 
half of tho nineteenth century. “ And if,” as Mr. 
Gardiner has suid, “ Ins Puiitanism descended from 
tlio proud puHitiun to wincii ho liad raised it,” wo 
may at any rate mid, adapting the dictum on 
Chailos, that it was greater in its fall than ev’er it 
hod been in its days of power. 

Yet with the glory of Puritanism as a dominant 
political foroe, it entered for yet a tliird time into 
our literatim* in tho work of Bunyan. Of the 
Bedford tinker’s work ns literature, something will 
1>>* said 111 Its proper plac** Here it may be affirmed 
that for sheer pow<‘r over the hearts of men, Bunyan 
IS unrivalled sai e by Shakespeare himself. 

1 THE DRAMA 
Bnx JoNbiiN 

No one of tho great vital personalities of the Eliza¬ 
bethan nge in SI) well known to us as Iteii Jonson. 
From his early pn’coeious days w’hcn at Westminster 
School hu attrneted tho attention of tiie historian 
Camden, down to the time when he was leading 
Binrit. of tho ^lerinaid Tavern, numbering among his 
friends nil the gieal men of the day, we seem to see 
tho m.iii as ho was, sniccro, brave, quam*lsome, and 
vorsaliie; n good li.ntcr, an equ^ly good lover, 
c\)))ioiis in speech, keenly enticol ui insight; a 
careful si-hoKii. willi a line toueh of poetry in his 
comjioKiti' 111 ; tho “huge galleon” of Fuller’s 
famous iii>eiainl, notable for his wit combats with 
the ' I'le h'.h man of war” Shakespeare In 
pliisiqur lug and unwieldy, with tho uproarious 
p'rolism of his fninoiia namesake; in intellect clear¬ 
headed, tliorougliguing, though often amazingly 
jiedantic: 111 disposition, rough and satiric, yot 
essentially good at lieait. Such was “Rare Ben 
Jonson ” ; btiToluro has never haul a moro inde- 
faligihle r.or\ iiiil ; nor life a more omnivorous taster. 

Bom about tin* year 1573, a inontli after the death 
of his father, Ben Jonson was the son of a gentleman 
from the Border Counties, who for his zeal on 
behalf of the rebgion of the Befonners was im- 
prisened, and his estates sequestered, when Queen 
Mary came to tho throne. Forced to leave bis 
home, he rame to London and became a minis¬ 
ter in Westminster. Little, howrever, is definitely 
known of Jonaon’s antecedents. 
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When JoQSon wm$ two yean old hk mother 
xnerried a iradeeman tiho did the utmost for his 
Cttlo atepaou ; though “ brought up poorly," his 
eduoatlou was oat neglected; ho woe sent first 
to the parish sohool of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, 
Charing Cross, afterwards to Westminster School 
through the kindness of Camden, the aoholaiiy 
historum, then second master. Here it was ihe 
foundations were laid that afterwards enabled the 
poet to build up his monumental fame as a poet 
and dramatist. 

Camden took an intense interest in the lad and 
his work, of which Jonson was not unmindful; it 
was to Camden he dedicated his finest com^y, 
Svery Man in Hu Humour, in 1596, and also 
aoknowledged the debt he ow^ his old master m a 
poem: 

" Camden t most reverend head, to whom £ owe 
All that I am in arte, all that I know I '* 

On leaving Westminster School he was appren* 
tioed by his stepfather to his own trade, that of a 
builder, and it is not surprising to hear that Jonson 
“ could not endure ” the work. How could such 
work —whether it were in the office among estimates, 
specifications, and endless columns of figures, or in 
the more manual labour of piling up bricks euid 
mortar—be congenial to a youth who had spent his 
sohool days among the classics of Greece and Rome I 
Can we wonder that he broke with the home ties 
and enlisted os a private soldier, and that many 
legendary stories are the outcome of this time spent 
with the army in tho Low Countries. 

On returning to London about the year 1592, 
though but twenty, he married; his wife he do* 
scribes as “ a shrew, yet honest"—^perhaps with 
good reason for her shrewishness, if we take into 
account Jonson's own referencis to his early life;— 
and for some ymrs they lived apart. Of several 
children not one outlived their father; on infant 
daughter who died m 1594, and a son, seven years of 
ago, who died of the Plague in 1003, cure both com¬ 
memorated in his poems. 

About the time of his marriage Jonson turned to 
the stage for employment, both cu actor euad play¬ 
wright. He ma^ his first appecurance at a third- 
rate theatre in Clerkcnwell, and afterwards joined 
Philip Henslowe’s company ; he was not a success¬ 
ful actor, and a duel with Gabriel Spencer of the 
same company, in which Spencer lost his life, ended 
Jonson’s career in that branch of the profession. 
On his trial for the deed Jonson barely escaped 
paying the extreme poiudty, and was branded in 
the thumb with the letter T. (i.e. Tyburn). While 
in prison he changed his religion and, " on trust " 
he anya, became a Romamat; twelve years later he 
abjui^ the Roman faith and returned to the 
Anglican. 

After tho trial a temporary breach took plcwe 
between Henslowe emd Jonson, and a play that was 
being written by Jonson for Hensiowe’s company 
was passed on to George Chapman to complete. 
At t^a the poet showed considerable annoyance 
and oonsidering himself dighted, he sought re¬ 
venge by offering his new comedy, Evrry Man in 
Bit Humour, to tiie Lord ChamlMriain’s oompany 
of playets, who wore only tpo ddighted to sooto 


against a rival manager; they prodnoed It with 
much Buooeaa in 150S, with Shweqpeare in the east. 
The feud between Henslowe and Joooon dd not 
laat; the poet was too valuable on adjunct to the 
oompany to ignore for long, and the fedowing year 
he was asked to write for tiiem agam. Jonoon bore 
no malice, and gave them Every Metn out e/ Hie 
Humour. 

Jonson’a self-esteem, arrogMioe, and indqwndent 
character led him into many squabbles with his 
felbw^playwrighta, who took the usual meana of 
letaliatioa by caricaturing and ridiculing each other 
in their plays. Dekker and Marston fw some 
reason foil under the lash of Jonson in The Poekuter 
(1601), and Jonson is made their butt in Satiro- 
rmutix, or Ute Untruanng of the Humorous Poet. As 
Marston dedicated The Makantent to Jonson in 1604, 
and the three are found collaborating in The Phemue 
and the Turtle, we may hope that tiie quarrel was 
just the outcome of a little passing profesdonal 
jealousy. Cynthia'a Eevfla (1600), another satirical 
play, roused socioty ageunst him. 

While living in tho house of Lord D'Aubigny, 
Jonson was writing his first tragedy, Sejantu, which 
he dedicated to his noblo patron. It was acted at 
the Globe Theatre in 1603, but not printed till the 
following year with a preface declaring that “ It is 
not the same with that acted on the public stage; 
wherein a second hand had a good sliare.” 

Two years later tho poet again suffers imprison¬ 
ment. In company with Chapman and Marston, 
Eaatvaard Ho was produced, and in it, as the Scots 
thought, some uncomplimentary remarks were mads 
on them and their country. Tho authors were 
threatened with the loss of their ears and noses, 
but this indignity was spared tliem, and on their 
release, without trial, Jonson gave a supper party. 
So few allusions to Jonson’s parents are ma^ 
throughout his life that it may bo interesting to 
quote a passage from tho Converaationa: " At 

the midst of the feast his old Mother dranke to him, 
and shew him a paper which she hod (if the sentence 
had taken execution) to have mixed in the prison 
among his drinke, which was full of lustie strong 
poison, and that as siie was no churle, she told, she 

r 'ndod first to have drunk of it herself.” 

With the accession of James I began a long series 
Court entertainmentsiVnd the poet was in great 
roquesG by the Royal Family and various noblemen 
and others in thoir pageants to welcome' the new 
Sovereign. T/ie Satyr was given at Althorp on 
June 3, 1603, before the Queen and Prmco Henry ; 
The Piratea, at the Uighgate residence of Sir Willi^ 
Cornwallis, and the first masque, Blackneaae, at 
Whitehall on Twelfth Night, 1005. Tho manuscript 
of which, dedicated to the Queen and oigned ^ 
Jonson, 18 now in the British Museum. 

A qucurel with Inigo Jones, the famous Court 
architect, who was also responsible for the sta^ 
properties and scenery for the Court masques, 
resulted in the temporary withdrawal of Royal 
patronage from Jonson. Both these men were 
masters and mooterful, each wanted his own way, 
and the result seems to have been a fulfilment Of the 
did adage that “ a little dog at home can keep a big 
dog out." 
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EevwilwlMH JanK>ii*a fame re a di e d Ha baig^ 
elMmb tbe year 1011. With all hia activity in 
Court drclea he had been equally buqr on befa^ of 
ttia playgoing {rablio. and hia moce laating work 
waa pro<hMed about thia jperiod » Volpone, or t&e 
Fox waa ataged at the Qlobe in 1006; JBpieeent, or 
tht Silent Womon in 1600. by the Chdldrea of Her 
Majeaty’a Revela; The AJchmtiet (1010), Cataltne 
(1011), and The Deoil ie an Aee (1016), by the King’a 
lien; Banholomeui Fair in 1614. Then o a m e a 
break; neeeaaity oompeUed Jonaon to return to 
the et^ in 1626, with the Staple of Newa, and ag^ 
in 1629 with The New Inn, the latter did not eurvive 
a firat performanoe—" not aotad," Jonaon aaya, 
“ but negligently played “ and “ moat aqueamiahly 
behdd and eenaured «o he relieved 1^ feelinga 
in the oelebrated Ode to Himeelf. 

*' Come leave tbe loathM etage. 

And the more loatheoma age ; 

Where pride and impudence, in lae^n knit, 

Ueurp the chair of wit! 

Indieting end arraigning every day, 

Something they call a play. 

Let their faetidious, vain 

Comminion of the brain 

Run on and rage, sweat, oenaure, and condemn ; 

They were not n^e for thee, leas thou for them." 

For a time Jonaon had acted as aeeretary to Sir 
Walter Raleigh and tutor to hia son, journeying 
with them to Paris in 1612, where, according to 
Drummond, there were occaaiona when tutor and 
pupil might have been more proStably employed. 

In 1618 Jonson started upon his famous p^es* 
trian feat from London to Scotland, and on reaching 
Edinburgh was given a hearty welcome by tbe 
Literary Society of that oity; on he went to 
Hawthomden and remained as the guest of WiUiam 
Drummond for three weeka Drummond k^t 
Bome notes of their conversations with remarks not 
always flattering to his guest, which he publiahod 
later. On January 26, 1019, he left Scotland for 
London, where ho arrived about the end of ApriL 
While in Scotland theUnivereityof Oxford honoured 
him by offering him an M.A. degree—formally con¬ 
ferred upon him on July 19, 161M ; while at Oxford 
Jonson was the guest of Richard Corbet of Christ 
Church, and one of his flnest epitaphs k that On 
Vincent Cofhet, the father of his host. The follow 
ing year the King promised him the reversion of 
Master of the Revels after the deaths of Sir George 
Buo and Sir John Aatley. Thia post had always been 
the poet’s ambition to occupy, but it ia “ ill luck 
waiting for dead men’s shoos,’’ and Sir John out¬ 
lived him. King James, however, appointed him 
Laureate, but Jonson refused a knighthood. 

One of the diaastere of hia life occurred between 
the years 1621-23, in the burning of hie library, 
even at this time said to be one of the richest in 
England—a largo number of hie own works were lost 
in the conflagration—and brought forth hia Execra^ 
tion offttinet Vulcan. 

Jonaon’a health begun to decline in 1626; at* 
taoka of palsy and dropsy became frequent, but on 
the death of Middleton in 1628 he waa appointed 
Chnmologer to the City with a salary of IOC marks, 
but it doM not appear Uiat he did any aerioua work 
in tUa dkeotion. The aalaiy waa withdrawn in 
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1681, but natored in 1634 Iqr wWi of the King. ▲ 
poem to King Cl»ika in 1090, in which he au gg aat a 
that hii aalary as Launata abould be xekad from 
marks to pounds bad the daaiied efieet, wHIi tiie 
addition of a tierce of cadeiy wine^ of whidi Jonaon 
waa very fond. 

During the auqienrion of hia aalaiy aa Chronolo. 
ger, the poet waa in very needy oiroTimetunoee, 
and a piteous letter waa aeut to the Duke of Mew> 
oaatle iu which he asked hia patron to *' auoooor 
my preaent neoeaaitua ’’—I have neitiier fortune 
to repay,*’ wrote Jonaon, " nor seeurity to aogage 
that wiQ be taken.” Many friends oame to 
aasistanoe, among whom he numbered the Siail of 
Pembroke, who hi^ been in the habit of sending him 
£20 annually *‘ to buy books,” tbe Sidneys of 
Penahurat. Lord D’Aubigny, with whom he had 
resided for aomo years, and Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
is said to have founded the famous club at the 
Mermaid Tavern. 

How regularly could tbe portly figure of Jonaon, 
laughingly refwted to as the *' Tun of Hridelberg,” 
be seen wending his way along Fleet Street to 
Cheapaide, then rounding the comer into Bread 
Street where the famous Mermaid was situated, 
there to join that Bohemian company of {day- 
Wrights and atatesmen, biriiopa and noblea, poeta 
and prooemen, who were proud to be “ sealed of 
the tribe of Ben," and the younger among them 
whom he called hie “ aona ”—how he lov^ and 
oommemoratea them I 

Shakespeare, “ Soul of the age . . . thou art a 
monument without a tomb.” Beaumont, ” How 
I do love thee " and ” am not worthy the least 
indulgent thought thy pen drops forth 1 ” Donne, 
” the delight of Pheebus and each Muae, Who, to 
thy one, all other brains refine.” Tiwn there is 
Hwriok'a eommendation of the mostw where each 
verse of his “ out-did the frolic wine; ” and Beau¬ 
mont’s well-known lines: 

“ Whst things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid I heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle 6aine 
As if that every one from whom they oame 
Had meant to put his whole wit into a jest. 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull hfo." 

During the last few years of his life he was con¬ 
fined to the house with ever reourring attaoke of 
palsy and dropsy that mode it difficult for him to 
move about, and death must have come as a relief 
to the tired body as it did on August 6 , 1637, and a 
final resting-place found for it in the Poets’ Cor¬ 
ner of Westminster Abbey. By some misfortune^ 
though money had been givm to raise a monument 
to hia memory, this waa not done, and it waa left 
for a stranger to inscribe “ O Rare Ben Jonson '* 
on tbe bas-relief placed upon the Abbey Wall. 

Hrs WRiriHQS 

The first tiling to realise about hia work ia that 
in hia sharp and incisive criticism of famous oon- 
temporariea, he was actuated entirely 1^ a well- 
considered theory of the drmna, quite opposed to 
the methods of Shakespeare and otiier exponents 
of the romantio drama. Then wasnever any potty 
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nita or joafanagr in bk oritiokraif riiuj^y m Jw 
wridad tbfe gn$ib llaater on oooaaton, no otoer hM 
Ioffe m hmko apkndid an mon montorable tribnto to 
Uo gonioi UiM in daolnring ifanfe his works wore 
*' not of an age, bat lor a& ti^’* 

Ulan isk rtwBpite all the natoiel oontentioiisneas 
of tfew man, oa inviooible honesty, a fine generosity, 
fehafe moke his eritiosai eqieoiaUy valual^ 

With his non-dramatie writiogs we are oonoemed 
elaewhste. It is saffloian there to emphasize the 
flUength sod darity of his prose, the charm and 
graee of muoh of his versa Unlike Marlowe, he 
leaosdtowards dassio rather than lomanticmethoda. 
Unlike Shaksqieace, he deals with human life in 
saotions rather than as a wbde; being content to 
satirise manners rather than to paint men and 
women. In his drama, he is a moralist first and 
foremost, afterwards the artist. But his scope is 
veiy widi^ oomprising trsgedies, oomedies, masques, 
sod faraaa 


His niasqiwio, replete in foUcdore learning, and 
nlosamal imagmy, are enlivened with gay mterlades 
ond pr^ty ffishte of fancy, for which he has less 
ooope in orthodox drama. Tf some of bis oon- 
ten^raries excelled him, as oortoialy they did in 
Ijrrio sweetness and abandon, or displayed a more 
dalioate invention on the purely imaginative side, 
no other writer of the time equalled, much less ex- 
edled him, in the aU*round excellence of the 
masquea, in the piquant blend of scholastic learning 
and fantastio frippery; indeed the famous Court 
masque of Jaoobecm times owes its form and come¬ 
liness largely to his indefatigable labours. Akin to 
the Masques, is the unfinished Pastoral, The Sad 
Shepherd, written with a lightness of touch, and 
delightful abandonmmt, that comes on the reader 
as a surprke. 

We may regard the eomodiee and tragedies under 
three aqieots, especially characteristic of Jonson. 


(1) Hie Teehmieai SkM aa a Playvmght 

When first he threw in his lot with the play¬ 
wrights, he frankly followed the current demand for 
romantic drama, lowing no small skill in adopting 
the fuU-blooded romantic manner. Even here, in 
the ea'riy years of apprenticeship, he displayed 
vigorous power of im^nation; but romantio 
dnma waa not charooteristioally expresrive of the 
man's personality. After his dismissal by the 
theatriohl manager, Henslowe, a rival manager— 
William Shakespeare—oame forward and helped 
him to put on his comedy. Every Man tn Hie 
Htmaur. Here Jonson for the fint time struck 
the anti-romantic note, and sought to establish a 
satirical comedy of manners framed in a definite 
plan. He saw clearly enough that despite the 
splendid, exuberant power of the Shakeqwareon 
drama, then was no underlying theory or conven¬ 
tion, and that its tendency to become formless and 
ohaotio would be a serious matter without the 
genhM of ouch man os Shakespeare to guide and 
oontroL 

In the paralogiie to Every Mesa in Hie Humour, 
Tenood puto forward his pten of rsfonn, electing to 
witii human fcdUea^ not with erimeo." Ihe 


word “ humour," oo uoed by Jonson, impliad soma 
oddity of disposition, especially with regard to the 
manner* of the day. 

The invention cd BobadU is one of his hsroiest} 
and the iriiote play, while dear and oohareiu in ita 
framework, is dive witii oosmie power, happy and 
not too heavfly underlined. 

Jonson made quite desr how he disapproved of 
the h^ppy-go-luoky sdeotion of plota He would 
have none d those who “ waylay all the dd books 
they can hear of, in print or otherwise, to farce tbdr 
scenes withd ... as if their imagination lived 
wbolfy upon another man’s trencher.” Bs oama to 
the making of oomedies with a fine knowledge of 
Old English Iiiteiature, and of the olassica, sod with 
an intimate acquaintance of London life in aj|l its 
guises. 

In the comedies that follow Every Man out of Hie 
Humour, and CyrUhia'a Revela, the same care for 
dearness and definition are observed; but the 
mord dm of the satirist is somewhat too obvious; 
and the machinery creaks at times rather painfully. 

His next ventures are in the direction d tragedy 
—of these Sejanua and Catiline are the most note¬ 
worthy. Here he tried to carry out the same plan 
previously attempted in comedy. He wished to re- 
vwt to the severe conventions of the classic drama. 
But the scholar trips up the artist this time, just as 
the moralist did ^fore. In his endeavour to be 
genuinely historiod, and to avoid all irrelevance, 
he becomes dull and pedantio. 

Not that Sejanua and Catiline are complete 
fdlures. If the endeavour to preserve, so far 
as practicable, the dramatic unities (in Sejanua he 
gives up unity of Time) leads to dullness, and if 
his avoidance of oomio contrasts found no com¬ 
pensating advantage in eloquent diction, yet the 
characterisation is dwa)ni thoughtful snd well con¬ 
sidered, and at times arresting. But whatever the 
merits of these plays may be, they pole beside the 
rich power of the comedies that followed: Yolpone, 
The Silent Woman, and The Alehetniat. 

Yolpone, or the Fox, is a study in avarice. 

Volpone is no common miser, he glories less in 
the hoarding of his treasure than in its acquisition; 
and he revels in the hypocrisies of those who are 
ever reedy to fawn upon the rich man, fooling than 
to the top of their bent. The play is extraordi¬ 
narily clever, and brilliantly oonstnictod. Ita 
defects lie in a certain hardness, and in lack of 
humanity. It deals relentiessiy with the moot 
contemptible quslities in human nature, and the 
bitterness of ita oynioal humour leaves aa im- 
^eoaant taste in the mouth. 

The Silent Woman is written in more goiial vein. 
Here is comedy, with a dash of farce, and Coleridge 
oonaidered it the most oitertaining of the aotiior'a 
oomedieo. It ia oertainly highly omusingb Ond in 
point of oonstruction fully as adorable as Yolpone. 

The story deals with a disagreeable old man, 
Motoee, who baa a qweial hatr^ of noioe. Upcm 
him is played a tridc by his nephew, who introdoeea 
a boy dnawd iqi as a woman, with a speoial gift for 
sflenee. This toait naturally oommends itedf to 
Morossb who manias Epieeane and findi^ alter the 
wedirng^ that his wife is a perfect tornado of nodsoi 
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That “ the '* ia eleo a boy, la speedily diadoaed by 
theamhew, and the fardt^ dmouement ia aeoom> 
pUahed with many ingenioiiB turna and boiindleM 
vivadty. The obamoten one and all ace vigocoody 
ud amudngly drawn. 

The Akhemiat givea ua another and lem farcical 
atody in trickery, though there ia abundant merri¬ 
ment in it j whOe there are excellent aketchca of 
hnmbuga and guUa of every variety; one of the most 
auoceaaful bm^ Sir Epicure Mammon. This play, 
like Volpone, is written in blank verae—proae being 
used in TAe Silent Woman —and the style through¬ 
out ia animated and flexible, well suited to the 
subject matter. 

For sheer fun and high spirits, however, Bar¬ 
tholomew Fair must take the first place. Inferior 
to the other comedies in constructive skill, and 
overdrawn in porta, it is an amazingly viviol and 
many-sided prosontment of contemporary roomicrs. 
The stage is crowded with amusing figures, the 
mountebank, the fussy politician, the “ Ebeneaer 
Stiggins ” of the day, and many others. 

After an interval of nine years, came The Staple 
of Newes, modelled on Aristophanio lines, but lack¬ 
ing in the constructive power and comic invention 
of the earlier work, and those that followed show 
even a greater falling off; “ mere dialogues ” 
Drydcn cdlcd them not unfairly. Indeed, Jonson 
WBS played out. 


'nisre is no mote didiorate painter of London fife 
than Jonson. Shakespeare paints with a b^gg^ 
brorii. but for detailed effects Jonson is stqpieme. 
He satirises vice with the vigour of Molitre, ^t not 
with bis adroitness. Had he lashed less furiously 
he might have kept a better edge on his rapier. 
Truly did a friend once say to him, “ You write with 
a porcupine quin dipped into too much gall.” 

Yet this over emphasis was certainly not due to 
any blunted observation. His similes are neat and 
happy. For uisUuice, this of an lU-bred men s 

“ He minds 

A curtsey no moi e than London Bridge 
Which arch was mended lost.” 

And when he keeps his didacticism in check, as 
in that amusing farce, BarUiobmew Fawy his obser¬ 
vant humour finds abundant scope. 

(3) Hia Grarefid Fancy 

In imaginative intensity Jonson is inferior not 
only to Shakespeare, but to Marlowe, Webster, 
Beaumont and Letcher, and other contemporaries. 
But ho had a graceful fancy which showed to rich 
advantage in the Masques; and here and there it 
lightens up the Comedies with luminous flsshes. 

His last work, The Sad Shepherd, cont^s some of 
bis pleasantest conceits. !^e Shepherd laments 
his charming Eanne ; spring had died with her, and 
sinco then earth has borne but thorns: 


(2) Ilia Gift of Detailed Obaeroedion 

In treating of Jonsoii’s craftsmansliip, something 
has been said of this visualising power. Here is the 
most remarkable side of his power as a writer for the 
stage. Whether he is dealing with clear-cut char¬ 
acters or clear-cut repartee, he ia equally happy. He 
haa an eye for external pecuhanties, unequalled by 
any of our men of letters save SmoUott and Dickens. 
He points to the men of his day full of whims and 
sranks: 

When some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man that it doth draw 
AU his afieots, his spirits and his power 
In their confiixioiw all to run one way; 

This may be truly said to bo a humour.” ^ 

Note the touches with which he builds up Vol- 
pone's character: 

“ I gain 

No common way; I use no trade, no venture; 

Wound no Earth with ploughshares, fat no beasts 

To feed the shamblm; have no milb for iron, 

Oil, com. or men to grind them into powder.” 


There is something of Dickens* enjoyment in the 
comic invention with which he overlays his figures. 
One leoalls Zeal of the Land Busy in Bartholomew 
Fair, who pretended to be so greatly shocked by 
the gaietiee, yet ia discovered ” fast by the teeth 
in the cold tormey pie . . . with a great white loaf 
on hia left hand and a glass of Malmsey on his 
right." Later on he moralises (d la Pecksniff at 
Todgeta’) about his food, ” Wc may be religious in 
tha min^ of the profane, so it be eaten with a 
Manned mouth." He oa^ the fair “ the s'lop of 
Saitaa," 3 rot ia surprisingly familiar with its devious 
ways. Ultimately he geti put in the atocka 
* Kvery Man <» hia Humour (Prologue.) 


“ Here she was wont to go, and here, and here. 

Just where those daisies, pinks, and violets grow; 

The world may find the spnng by following her. . . 

Hia lyrics have sweetness and abundtuit grace. 
As instances, there are the songs, “ O do not wanton 
with those eyes,” the “ Celia" cycle, and the 
familiar paraphrase from PhUiatratea, "Drink to 
me only. . . .” 

Yet with all these quslities, with an exuberant 
and graceful fancy, with his ripe scholarship, his 
clear visualising power, his satiric faculty, the plays 
of Jonson leave in the reader’s mind a certain cold¬ 
ness. We feel something u lacking. We admire, 
but are not carried away; our mindii ore stimulated 
but the emotions are rarely gripped. We realise 
the greatness of the man, but—^What then ia the 
matter 7 The matter seems to be that his mind 
and imagination never fused with the white heat of 
creative passion as was the case with SheJeespeare. 
His intellect tyrannised over his art. He waa too 
intent on proving some moral thesis, and admirable 
as his satire is, he waa ever forgetting the artist in 
the moralist and riding a foUy to death; spoiling 
a humorous character by a multiplying of comic 
minutiso. None the less, many of the figures, de¬ 
spite the touch of caricature, ore alive. His vitality 
and observant power endow them with life; end 
make us believe in them—anyhow for the time 
being—even if they do not enslirine themselveB in 
our memories, os do the characters of Sbakeqpectfc. 

But if there are very definite hmitationa to 
Jonson’s attractiveness os a dramatist, it would be 
hard to exaggerate the remarkable influence he 
exercised on tlie drama. Hia jealousy for form 
and coherence, Iiis scrupulous avoidance of tiia 
weaknesses oi the Romantic dronub ^ afanwd 
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p«O 0 trAtiiig otwnmtion ot mwuwn, these things 
msy be trsoed in the work of ^aamont and 
jnetoher, of Chapman, Manton, and Mi d dleton, of 
Baodolph May, to mention some who profited 
by Jonson's methods. After the Beetoration his 
popularity inoreased, and although his serioua 
efforts failed to attract, yet bis comedies held the 
stage for many years, and proved more to the taste 
of the Court thu the pastoral comedies of Bhake- 
qwore. 

As an influence on othw forma of literature, the 
“humours” of Jonson are not without hterazy 
descendants in the novel of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. They can be met in the pages 
of Fielding; they crowd the stories of BmoUett; 
and Dickens, who was certainly influenced by 
Smollett in bis earlier work, was as certcunly in¬ 
debted to the oomio inventiveness of Jonson. 

There seems a fine appropnateness about his 
taking the part of Bobadil m Jonson's familiar 
oome^. 

VoLPOHs, oa Tbs Fox 

Mosoa, introdvMng Vontoas, with a piece of plate 

Moeaa. You still are what you srere, sir. Only you 
Of all the rest, are he oommands his love. 

And you do wisely to preserve it thus. 

With early visitation, and kind notes 
Of your good meaning to him, whieh, I know. 

Cannot but oome most srateful. Patron I air I 
Here's signior Vohora, w come . . . 

Volpone. {Faintltf.) What say you T 

Moe. Bir, earner Voltore is come this morning 
To visit you. 

Votp. 1 thank him. 

Moe. And hath Brought 
A piece of antique plate, bought of St. Mark, 

With whieh he here presents you. 

Folp. He is welcome. 

Pray him to come more often. 

Moe. Yes. 

VoU. What says he 1 

Moe. He thanks you, and desires you sea him often. 

Tolp. Mosoa. 

Jfos. My patron I 

Folp. Bring him near, where is he f 
I kmg to feelnis hand. 

Moe. The {date is here. sir. 

VoU. How fare you. air T 

Fefp. I thank you, signior Voltore; 

Where is the plate t mine eyes are b^. 

Fett. IPuMng it into hte hunde). I'm Sony 
To see you still thus weak. 

Moe. That he's not weaker. (Aside.) 

Volp. You’re too munlfioent. 

VoU. No, sir, would to heaven, 

I could as well give health to you, os that plate I 

Volp. You give, eir, what you con ; I thank you. 

Your love 

Hath taste in this, and diall not be unaaswar’di 
I pray you see ms often. 

Volt. Yes, 1 shall, air. 

Volp. Be not far from me. 

Jfos. Do yon o b aerve that, ab I 

Fetp. Hearken unto me still; it will oonoem you. 

Jfoe. You ate a happy man, sir; know your good. 

Folp. I eanoot now lest long- 

Jfoe. Yon ore his heir, sir. 

Feu. Am IT 

Folp. I feel me going i Uh I uh I uh I uh 1 
Fm sailing to m port, Dh I oh I uh I uh I 
And I am glad l am so near my haven. 

Jfos. Aus, kind gentleman I WeD, we must aQ 

yjk Bnt. Mo 


Jfos. Age wiU eonquer. 

Folk Pmy thee, baax ms: 

Am 1 insuiDed his hw for oertain f 
Jfos. Are you I 

1 do besaeoh you, sir, you will vouehsale 
To write me in your family. All my hopae 
Depend upon ^our worship: I am lost, 

Hxoept the riung sun do snine on me. 

Foil. It shali both diine, and warm thee, Mosoa 
Moe. Sir, 

I am a man, that hath not done your love 
All the worst offioee; here I wear your ke^ 

See all your ooflers i^ your caskets look'd. 

Keep the poor inventory of your jewels. 

Your plate and monies; am your steward, sir. 

Husband your goods here. 

Foil. But am I sole heir T 

Jfos. Without a partner, sir; conBrm'd this motO' 
ing: 

The was is warm yet, and the ink scarce dry 
Upon the pvchment. 

Fob. Happy, happy, me I 
By what kchm chance, sweet Mosoa T 
Moe, Your desert, sir: 

1 know no second cause. 

Folk Thy modesty 

Is not to know it; well, we shall requite it. 

Jfos. He ever liked your course, sir; that first took 
him, 

I oft have heard him say. how he admired 
Men of your large profession, that could spook 
To every csuise, and things mere contraries. 

Till tlwy wemAioane again, yet all the law; 

That, with most quick aeility, could turn. 

And (re.) return ; (could) make knots, and undo them ; 
Give forked counsel; take provoking gold 
On either hand, and put it up ; theee men. 

He knew, would thnve with their humilitj'. 

And, for bis part, he thought he should be blest 
To have his heir of such a suffering spirit. 

So wise, BO grave, of so pemlex’d a tongue. 

And loud withal, that would not wag, nor soaice 
Lie still, without a fee ; when every word 
Your worship but lets falls, is a ohequin ! 

[Knodcing unthout. 

Who’s that T one knocks; I would not have you eeen, 
sir. 

And yet—pretend you came, and wont in lioste i 
I'll fashion an excuse—and, gentle sir. 

When you do come to swim in golden lard. 

Up to the arms in honey, that your chin 
Is borne up stiff, with fatness of the flood. 

Think on your vassal; but remember me i 
I have not been your worst of clients. 

Felt. Mosca I 

Moe. When will you have your inventory brought, 
sir I 

Or sse a oopy of the will T—Anon I 
rU bring them to you, sir. Away, be gone. 

Put business in your face. 

[Ea't Voiaoam. 

Volp. (Springing up). Excellent Mosoa I 
Gome Mthw, let me kia thee. 

Jfos. Keep yon still, sir. 

Here is Corboocio. 

Folp. Bet the plate away: 

The vultore's gone, and the old raven’s come ! 

Jfos. Betake yon to your silence, and your sleep. 
Stand there and multipv- 

[Putting the plate to the reel. 

Now, shall wo see 

A wretch who is indeed more impotent 
Than this can feign to be ; yet hopes to hop 
Ovsr his grave- 

Enter Cobbaooio. 

Bignior Corbaoeio I 
Yonm vary welcome, sir.t 

> Fo^im, or ZAs Fox, Aot U 
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BA»zBot0inew Fa» 

Rabbi Bnvir tiMkM tn 

fiiwy. Doim with Dagon I dowo with Oagon > *110 I, 
will no longer endure your profanattoae. 

LattK. What uiean >ou. aur 1 

Bu»y. 1 will remove Dagon there, I say. that idol, 
that heathenish idol that remains, as I may say, a 
beam, a very beam—not a beam of the sun, nor a be^ 
of the moon, nor the beam of a balance, neitlier a 
house-beam, nor a weaver's beam, but a beam in the 
eye, in the eye of the brethron ; a very great beam, an 
oxoeeduig great beam; such as are your stoge jiiayets, 
rimers, tuia momoe-danoere a ho have walk^ nanci in 
liand, in contempt of the brethren, and the cause ; and 
been bom out by instruments of no mean countenance. 

Leath. Sir, I present nothing but what is licensed by 
authonty. 

Duty. Thou art all hranco, even licentiousness itself, 
Shimei I 

Leath, 1 liave tiie master of the rovels’ hand for*t, air. 
Burn. Tlie master of the rebels’ hand thou hast. 
SatanA I hold thy pence, thy scurrility, shut up thy 
mouth, thy profession is damnable, and in pleading tor 
It thou du-.t plead for Baal. 1 have long opened my 
mouth wide, and ga)jed ; 1 have gaped as the oyster 
for the tide, after thy dostraction t but cannot compass 
it by suit or dispute ; so that 1 look for a bickering ate 
long, and then a battle. 

Knock. Good Banbury vapours I 
Coket. Friend, you’d have an ill match on’t, if you 
bicker with him here ; thougii be lie no man of the 
fist, he has friends that will to ruffs for him. Numpa, 
will not you take our side T 

Edg fsir, it hlinll not need ; in my mind he offers 
him a fairer rour»n, to end it by disputation ; hast thou 
notinng to say for thyself, in defonci* of tliv quality T 
Lcatk. Faith, sir, I am not well-htudied in these 
controversies, letwoen the hypocrites and us. But 
bore's one of ray motion, puppet Dionyeids. shall under¬ 
take him, and f’U venture the cause on’t. 

Coktt. Who, my hohby-horsa 1 will he dispute with 
him T 

Leath. Yes, air, and make a hobliy-ass ol him, 1 hope. 
Cbkt*. That’s evoellent I indeed he looks hke the 
best scholar of them all. Come, air, you must be sui 
good as your word now. 

Busy. I will not fear to moke my spirit and gifts 
known ; assist me real, fill me, fill mo, that is, make me 
full • 

IFsnio. What a desperate, piufnne wretch is this ! Is 
there any ignoianco or iminideiioe like Ins to call hie 
zeal to ml him against a puppet T 

Guar. I know no fitter match than a puppet to commit 
with an Iwpoerite I 

Busy. First, I say unto thee, idol, tiion luwt no oallmg. 
Dion. You he. 1 am call'd Diowfatve. 

Ltalh, The motion says, you he, he is call'd Dionysius 
in the matter, and to that calling he answers. 

Busy. I mean no vocation, idol, no preeent lawful 
calling. 

Dum. Is youn a lawful eatlmg t 

J/cath, The motion Ohketh if yours be a lawful calling T 

Buav- Yee, mine is of the spirit, 

Dion. Then itlol it a lawful catting. 

LeaA. He aays, then idol is a lamul calling ; for you 
oali’d him idol, and your calling is of the spirit, 

Cokca, Weil disputed, hobby-horse. 

Busy. Taka not part with the wicked, young gallant: 
lie nei^eih and hinnieth i all is but hinnying sophistry. 
I call him idol again | yet. I say, his calling, his pro¬ 
fession is profane, it is profane, idol. 

Dion, ft it not profane / 

Leath. It is not profane, be aigna 
Buty. It is profane. 

Dion. It ie not profane. 

Busy. It is profane 
Dion. It ie not profane. 

Leath. Well eaid, confute him with Hot, still. YOU 
oannot bear him down with your base nokie. wr. 


Busy. Nor ha me, with his tieble oioekliw. though he 
cnek like the chariot wheels el Satsa; 1 am sealons 
too the c au s e ■ ■ 

Leath. As a dog for a bone. 

Busy. And 1 say, it is {Hofsiie, as being the page ol 
Pride, and the waiting-woman of Vanity. 

Dion. Yea / uihat eey you fo your firs-WMam, then f 

Leath. Good. 

Dion. Or fealher-makere in the Friere, that are of yoae 
faetian of faith t are not Am uaA Aetr psrukw, and their 
puff I, their fane, and their huffs, ae much pages ef Pride, 
and wailere upon Vanity / What say you, what say yea. 
what toy yau f 

Busy. 1 will not answer toe them. 

Dum. Because you cannot, because you eeunot. Is a 
buglemiaker a lawful ecdling t Or the oonfad-maken f 
eueh you have there; or your French faehiimer t you 
would have all the ein wiA*n youreelvee, would you iwf, 
would you not t 

Busy, ho, Dogon. 

Bum. What Aen, Dagonet t ie a puppet wares than 
these f 

Busy. Yes, and my main argument uainet you is. 
tliat you are an abomination ; for the mai^ among you, 
putteth on the apparel of the female, and the famale 
of the male 

Dion. You lie, you Ite, you he abominably. 

Cokes. Good, by my troth, he baa given him the lie 
thrice. 

Dion. It ie your old elah argument against the players, 
but it will not hold against the puppets , for we have 
neither miU nor female amongst US. And that thou mojfet 
see, 1 / Aou unit, hke a mahetoue purblind teal ae thou art. 

Edg. By my faith, there he hsu answered you, fnend, 
a plain demonstration. 

Dion. Nay, I’ll prove, against e’er a Bobbin of them 
all, that my standing is ae lawful ae hie ; f.loi I speak by 
inspiration, as well at he ; that I have as little to do with 
learning as he ; and do scam her helps at much at he. 

Busy. 1 am confuted, the oaiue liatli failed me. 

Dion. Then be oonveritd, be converted. 

Leath. Be converted. 1 pray you, and 1st the play roon. 

Busy. Let it go on ; for 1 am ohonged, and wlB 
become a beholder with you.* 

To Cbua 

Come, my Celio, let us prove. 

While we may, the sports of lovot 
Time will not be ours for ever t 
He at length our good will sever. 

Spend not then his gifts in vain. 

Suns that set, may nae again : 

But if once wo lose this light, 

Tia a’ith us perpetual nic^t. 

Why should we defar our joys I 
Fame and rumour are but toys. 

Cannot we delude the eyea 
Of a few poor household spies | 

Or bis easier ears beguile. 

So removM by our wile T 
Tis no sin lovo’s fruit to steal. 

But the Bweet theft to reveal i 
To be taken, to be seen, 

Theao have Crimea accounted bean. 

Kiss me, sweet i the wary lover 
Can your favoura keep, and oover, 

W lien the ooinmon courting fay 
All your bounties will betray. 

Kiss again; no oieature iioinea. 

Kiss, and score up wealthy eume 
On my lipa thus hardly eundred. 

While you breathe. First give • bundiod. 

Then a thousand, tlwn ancrihar 
Hundred, thm unto the other 
Add • tiiouaand, and ao more t 
191 you equal with the store, 

AH the graas that Romney yialdi^ 

Or the sands in Chelssa flelA 

BorAolomew Fair, Aet hr. le. •• 
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Or tfaa drops in ailvor Thunm, 

Or tbs stars that ^Id his streams, 

In tbs aiisnt satnzDor>niglitB, 

When jroutbs piy thsir stoTn delights j 
That tM punons not know 
Ibw to tell ’em as tMf flow, 

And tlie envious, when they find 
What their number is, be pmed. 

Echo’s Soho 

Blow, alow, fresh fount, fcem time with my salt tears ] 
Vet, slower, yet; O faintly, gentle spnngs i 
List to the heavy part the niuno bears. 

Woe weeps out her division, when she sings. 

Droop herbs and Uowers, 

Fall ^ief in abowers. 

Our beauties are not outs 
0.1 oould still. 


Like melting snow upon some oraggy luU, 

Dion, drop, ^p, drop. 

Since nature^ pride is now a wither’d daffodHA 
A Bono 

Oh do not wanton with those eyes. 

Lest I be eiok with seeing i 
Nor east them down, but lit them rise. 

Lest sliame destroy tlieir bring. 

Oh be not angry with tlioee fires. 

For then their threats will kill me; 

Nor look too kind on my desiren. 

For then my hopes will spill me. 

Oh do not steep them in thy tears. 

For so mil sorrow stay me i 
Nor spread them as distraot with lean; 

Mine own enough betray me. 


(i) POST-SHAKESPEABEAN DRAMATISTS (from Chapman to Shirley): Chapman—Marston— 
Dukker—Randolph—Rowley—C'oekaiiie—Glapthorne—Davenant—Kabbcs—Webster—Middleton 
—Heywood—Day—^Toumeur—Massinger—Fow—Shirley. 


POST-SUAKESPEAREAN DRAMA 

OoHTEKFORAnv With Jonson is Chapauv, 

a native of Hertfordshire, born near Hiteiiin in 
1559, luid educated at botli Oxford and Camlnidce ; 
after which it is said he joined some theatrical com¬ 
pany tearing Germany. On his return ho became 
the protdg'i of rnnee Henry, cldosv son of James 1, 
his patrons also including Somerset, and the Karl 
of Essex, to wiiom Ito dedicateil somo of his plays. 

His ptinoipal dramatic works aro 'Ihe lilind 
Beggar of Mfxatulria (1S9C); two comedies. All 
Foola* (1599) and Tfie Gentlmuzn Usher; two 
French tragedies, Buaey D'Amljoia (1013) and The 
Admiral of France ; nos a great collaborator with 
the well-known dramatists of his day, including 
Jonson, and the scholarly translator of the Iliad 
(1611), the Odgeeey (1610), the Ilijiiina (1624), and 
contributions from Hesiod, Juvenal, and Petrarch. 
He died in 1631. 

Chapman is best known to the general reader by 
the striking tribute of Keats, while Swinburne’s 
eloquent eulogy did much to call attention to liia 
outstanding merit as a writer. Certainly, he is 
among the groat me.n of the time, and whether as 
translator, as a writer of comedies, or as a verse 
maker, he claims our admiration. He is one of the 
collaborators in one of the very best comedies of the 
time, Baetward Ho, Jonson and Marston being also 
concerned m it. Judging from what we know of 
.Marston’s strongly coloured work, wo should not 
rate his intervention as at all considernLlo; and 
despite JoD'-on's satirical Bt.rength, there is an 
alertness and gaiety about it which is certainly not 
characteristic of “ Rare Ben.” On the other hand 
it shows considerable affinity with bis own comedy. 
All Foola', and the inference that the capital merits 
of Eathoard Ho ate Cliapman's, would not seem to 
be unfair. 

His work, however, is distinctly uneven, and 
tiiough his comedies aro better than his tragedies, 
and remarkably able in many respeets, it is as a 
translator that he trill probably be brat remembered. 

His translation of Homer is recognised by scholars 
to be one of the very best in the language; this is 


especially so as regards the Iliad, where he uses 
the funrleoner, a proaodio form far closer to tlie 
rhytlimic swi'i'p of tho original than tho somcwliat 
uninspiring hi^roic couplet um d in the Odyssey, 

Like Jonson, Chapman is somotmics embarrassed 
as nn artist hy his learning, and he has none of that 
play of fancy wiiieh is one of Jonson's most agree¬ 
able attrihuK's as a uiiter. Fur thm leaxun he is 
unable often—to use Swinlmrne’s cxprchbit o phrai-e 
—“ To clour his mouth of poLlilcs and his brow of 
fog.” Yet when he did get rid of tho jiobblcs and 
the mist, there were few st rongor and more original 
fon’os witli which to ivekon. 

JuiiH SiARSTON was born at Covoiitry about the 
yi-ar 1575. and took liis degree at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, in 1501. His mollier was tho 
daughter of an Itnlmn surgeon, his father a lawyer 
who wisht-d his sou to follow the buuio profession ; 
Itlarstun, howevtr, nut finding legal studies par¬ 
ticularly to ins liking, turned to hterature and pub¬ 
lished a number of satires in 1598, among them 
The Scourge of Villainy, and The Metamorphosis of 
Pygmalion's Image Ix-ing so distasteful to tlie church 
people that they were publicly burned by order of 
Arelibishop Wiiiigift in L'lOO, and as there is in tho 
same year an entry in llenslow'c’s Diaiy of a loan 
on September 28, *’ of forty shillings to the rum 
poet Mr. Maxton ” (probably Marston), wo may 
infer tliat things were not very prosperous with him, 
at tho beginning of his career at all eventa 

For about eight years Marston follow'cd play- 
writing os a profession, and in 1607 decided that 
ho would change it for a more serious occupation, 
took Ordais and was preferred to the living of 
Christchurch, Hampshire, where he remained fifteen 
years. Previous to this Marston had married the 
daughter of the lle\’. Wflliam Wilkes, chaplain to 
James I, and Jonson used to jestin^y remark that 
“ Marston wnrote his father in law’s preachings, and 
his father in law the comedies.” 

Three years after he resigned the livi.ig of Cbrist- 
churoh ho died in London, and is buried in the 
Temple Church, beside his father. 

Menton is essontially a tragic writer, tbouf^ he 
t Cynthia's JieoAs, 
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mads » r^utation in his di^ ns s vritor <ft vigofoua 
satifaSi Boms his nodem eriiios find io^merity 
in bis wwkt and Hiapcbbahle that his haart waa not 
in mnoh that ba wrata; but ha was a man of bril¬ 
liant parts and caal poaiao power, maned by an nn- 
fortnnida taste for “ Broles vein . . . the tyrant’s 
vain,” so niody hit off in Shakaapeim's lia^ He 
is a writer who lends himself readily to effeotive 
astraets; for his work, though un e q u al, rises at 
times to heights of strik^ pathos, and illuminating 
bony. 

Of his plays, ilnkwrio and MelKUa is perhaps the 
best, while TAe Beoemgt of d.nfonto, dnfomo and 
JIfeBtda, and Tha M(dcmUrU, will famish capital 
iUusteations of his satirical and tragic powara. 

We come now to Thoxas DEUcnn, of whma wo 
know less as a man than of any other remarkable 
mu of the time, but whose genius, ao highly praised 
by Lamb, few would be diapoaed to question. 

Dekker was one of the hud to-mouth writers 
the age, one of the compuy of brilliut vagabonds 
who Uved bterally on tixeir wits, ud who wrongfat 
their comedies ud tragedies out of the stuff of their 
own Uvea. 

Of hu prose, mention has been made elaowhero. 

He was a frequent ooUabomtor—^more from need 
thu from inclination one would wager—but his 
individual characterisations are clearly marked, 
and unmistakable. He was first ud foremost a 
poet, with a poet’s intuition of Ufe, and m neither 
comedy nor tragedy is there that objective realism 
we find in Jonson ud his fnllowera. In hiq lighter 
plays he interprets the frailties ud weaknesses of 
mankind with something of Shakeepeare’s imagi 
native observation, not with the incisive satire of 
Jonson; in Ms more serious plays, he shows the 
poet’s insight into choraoter, ud hu woman are 
vital and expressive. Last, but not least, he was 
a ringer of rare sweetness and delicacy, “Poetry 
enough for uything,” as Lamb significutly and 
truly said of huu. 

Thomas Randolph, also a follower of Ben Jonson, 
waa bom at Newnham-cum Badby in Noithuts, 
in 1605, ud educated at Westminster and Cam¬ 
bridge ; after a life of diraipation in liOndon, his 
health foiled, as did his pecuniary resourcos, ud 
at the age of thirty he died of smaD-poz. 

Notwithstanding his comparatively early death, 
Rudolph had written rix plays, ArUtippua (1620) 
ud The Conceited Pedlar, published in 1630, The 
Jealoue Lovera in 1632. The Muaea' Looking Olasa, 
and Amyntaa appearing after his death is 1638, in 
compuy with a volume of Poema. 

Rudolph waa a clevw and showy writer, with a 
taste tor verse as well as for the drama, and bad 
a dwtinot gift for ocuedy writing. His beat woric, 
mobahly, li TAe Muaea’ Looking Cdaaa, which is a 
millUat and qnritad comedy set in the framework of 
the Morality ^y. 

Good also^ in its way, ia the pleasant poatoral, 
Amyntae. 

It ia leas as u original force thu aa a talented 
ud writ-read adaptor and imitator, that Randolph 
win be resnembered. Jonson’s influraioe in his work 
b atroog, and his special abilities lay oa r ta in ly in 
the dfreotfam of the Jonsnniu draouk 


The lost name of partienlar note b.WixXiSiai 
Bowubt. Ha is best kaown os the ocllabenitoc 
of Fletoher, M iddleton, Maaringsv, WriMter, and 
Dricker, havii^ a qwdal knaek of oomio ocaotroe- 
tlon. lie was ia great req|iiaat for oinnaiqg Wib- 
Plata, ondenelbdln deptOMagthe bumoamof low 
Ufa In tha work for wfafeh he b wppoaad to he 
soldy reaponribla. sneh aa A Jfated of MiAni^ 
ho shows the same oomio power, together with a 
oartain oonatruotive neataesa a^ homalinato «l 
aituation. 

WnuAX Rowijbt (c. 1685-e. 1642) waa ameBabar 
of tha Gueu’a oompany of playaN fo 1610, oa well 
M playwright. In ad^riu to the ooaaadba—A 
New Wonder (1632), ASPe Loat 6y Lnat, and lA Jfaloh 
of Midnight (1633), A Shoemakar ie a Oe nt l emm 
(1638)—be aim wrote u amiwfog pbtareof Londen 
Ufa, A Search tor Money, published in 1700. 

Among the leaser lights of the day are Sir Aaoaar 
CocKAiHB, a followw in the J o naoniu train, wMi a 
faculty for farcimlrituationa Hkhht GULmoam, 
the friend of Lovelace, enjoyed some vogna aa a 
writer of tragedy ud comedy, ud was fomaUdj 
good in both, without excelling in either, (toe m 
hu plays sriiioh eanght <he ear of the pnhUo was a 
dramatised vacaion of the Arcadia: Arpalus and 
Parhenia. Davenut hriped to produoe a ra- 
maritable ehuge in the nature oi. the Engfbfa 
drama, of which mutiu b made el se w he re; thb 
fact u of more importance thu the actual dnumatio 
work accomplished by him—^work, fair in quality ed 
workmanship, though maned by the halting versa 
Thomas Nabbbb, ud Davshpobt, both of whom 
belong to the Jonaoniu school, did good work in 
comedy ; the Microooamua (1634) of Thonus Nobbee 
(a semi-masque), ud the CUy'a Night Ca/p of Xtovu- 
port, may be particularism A notable point 
about the woric of Mabbea u that he rises above the 
dirty humour that too often served for light relief 
in ^ drama of the day There b a wboboome 
feeshness about hia work ; ud had hu powers os 
u artist been higher, he would undoubtmiy have 
taken a distingidriied poriticHi among the pli^* 
wrighta of the day. 

BEAtmONT AND FUSTCIIHB 

From 1607 to 1613, these ” twin sonb ei the 
drama” Uved together a bachdor life in u old 
house u the Bankride, within easy reach of the 
theatrea: they posaeased bU things in common, 
and shared even ‘ their doatbes and riooks be¬ 
tween them.” This happy state of affain lasted 
until Beaumont married u heireoa and set up u 
ealabUshment of hu own. 

We are told by a contemporary that there waa 
” a wonderful oonoimility of phoney ** betweu 
Fruob Beaumont and John Uletdiar, wahli 
oauaed that "deamem of friendabip b a tw a u 
feham ] and also that ** It waa Mr. Boamnontb 
busineas to oorraot the a upatflowkiga of Me. 
netoher’a wit.” 

Fbanois Bbaphomt, bom at Oiaea INra in 
Lriceatershlre (e 1684), was the au of a Judge lA 
Commu Pleas, and educated at Penduoke C u age 
(thu known aa Broadgatsa HriB), Oxford; bm 
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1m nwiMliinil tin the da«th of hio father in 1698, 
wliaa he left euddenly without taking a degree. 
With Um intentioa of Idlowing hie father’a pro* 
foerioa he wee entered at the Inner Temple in 1600, 
but the hilarione eirole that frequented The Mer¬ 
maid, Hm Sun, ae tin Triple Tun, had greater 
attmetiona for him than the duaty tomes of the 
Tempis labraiy and the solemn company of the 
OommonRoom. 

In 1002 he appears as tbs author of a poem, The 
Metamorphoaia of Tcboeco, which oertainly reeks 
more erf the Mermaid than the Temple; and in the 
following year with Salamaeia and Hermaphnditua, 
though BMumont'a authorship of the latter has 
been questioned. After this to eommenoed writ¬ 
ing for the stage in collaboration with Fletcher 
and other well-known dramatists. Several of 
Jonson's plays were produced with oommendatoiy 
poems by BMumont, notably Volpone, The Silent 
Woman, and Cataline, and it is thought that Beau¬ 
mont’s may have been the '* second hand ” that 
J(mson qpeaks of in the preface to Sejanua. 

His lart work was a masque for the Benchers of 
Qray’s Inn on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Prinoess Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine; about 
the same time his own marriage took ]^ce to 
Ursula, daughter and oo-heirass of Henry Islay, of 
Sundridge, Kent; unfortunately their happiness 
was of short duration. In 1616, at the age of 
twenty-eight, Beaumont died and was buri^ in 
Westminster Abbey. He left one baby daughter 
Elisabeth, and anoriier, Frances, was bom erfter his 
death. 

JoBW FuncRan, who was five yearn Beaumont’s 
senior, was bom at Bye in Susses in 1679, and tho 
son of the Dr. Richard Fletcher, afterwards Bishop 
of London, who thrust his unwelcome religious 
ministrations upon the ill-fated Mary Stuart. As 
a pensioner student he entered Corpus Christi 
Ckrflege, Cambridge, whwe his father h^ formerly 
been president, and though showing signs of great 
soholarsfaip and brilliance, there is no record of his 
taking a degree. In 1693 his father died, somewhat 
embarrassed in oiroumatanoes, and had but a few 
books to leave to be divided between his two sons, 
Nathaniel and John. 

After his brilliant career as a dramatist, whether 
alone or in company with Beaumont and others, 
he was taken suddenly ill and died, it is said of the 
Plague, and was buried on August 29, 1625, in St. 
Saviour’s Church, Southwark, close to the Bank- 
sUe where he and his friend had lived their early 
life together. 

In ^ ^wut fifty-two plays ore assigned to these 
dramatista, alone and in collaboration. Of these 
it has been somewhat difBonlt to define those that 
aau be said with certainty to have been their in- 
dividosl work i the latest divisum of the prindpto 
playi^ alter muoh xeoearbh by ochblaily oritia%^is 
given os follows: 

BaamtOm.—Tks Woman Solar (1607); The Maaha 
Qvntlaman of Qraifaa-lnne, asad the Inner-Temple, 

Raroasa.—-ne F MMi/ all Sktpheardeaae printed 
bstee May 1610; Wit wMeaf Stonap, 1614; The 
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ZoMil Sabfeet, 1616; The Mad Umar, befers Mereh 
1819; TAe Hamorottr Awieenanf, 1619 • WosHaBhaf’d, 
1619 cr 1620; The Pilgrim. 162y^ The WiU Oaoae 
Chaae, acted 1621, printM 16S8 ; Tho Mamd Prineeta, 
1621 ; A Wife for a Month, licensed May 27. 1624; 
Sale a Wife and have a Wife, licensed October 16^ ltt4, 
printed 1640. 

Bxmtmoht and Flbxobbb.^ — Tbs KniM otAe Bwning 
Peatle, acted about 1609, printed 1612 . The Seon^tu 
Ladte, acted 1609 or 1610, printed 1616 The Coaxomb, 
acted about 1610 ; Philaaler, acted about 1610, printed 
1620; The Uaidea Tnmedp, acted about 1611, printed 
1619 ; A King and no King, licensed 1611, printM 1619; 
Cupira Bepenge, acted about 1612, printed 1616. 

It is generally supposed that, in the work of 
collaboration, Fletcher represented the creative 
force, Beaumont the eriticcd. These men have 
left behind a large output of dramatic work, larger 
than that allocated to any other dramatist. 
Fletcher survived Beaumont for several yeani, and 
his own work is marked by grace and ohsnn, and 
a wonderful fluency that borders on prolixity. 
He was particularly fond of an irregularity of 
metre, that whilst it gives the impression often of 
carelessness, and lack of art, seems to have been 
used designedly to give flexibility and ease to the 
style. 

Examining the joint plays, we find abundance of 
prose (Fletcher never favoured prose) and a bri^t 
quality of humour, quite different from the bda- 
terous fun with which Fletcher’s own plays often 
abound. It is quite possible that Beaumont hod 
more imaginative power than he is often credited 
with, but we have insufficient data to decide the 
mere question of respective qualities of genius. At 
the most, we can but guess from internal evidence 
at the share of each poet in the work of collabora¬ 
tion. One thing is certain, they blend in their best 
work in the happiest way, giving the impression of 
a single mind—and a mind of singular breadth and 
intensity. 

One of the finest, if not the finest of the aeries, 
is The Mavd'a Tragedy. The scene is placed at 
Rhodes. The King Im made one of the Court 
ladies, Evadne, his mistren, though this is un¬ 
known, and he contrives a marriage between her 
and a young courtier, Amintor. Amintor is loath 
to fall in with this arrangement, os he is in love with 
Aspatia and she with him, but he hedds it his duty 
to obey the King’s commands. Bo he makes the 
best of it, and is impressed at any mte by the beauty 
and charm of his bride, not guessing at her awfid 
secret. No sooner is she wedded than with brutal 
directness she informs her husband of her liaison 
with the King, and warns him it must continue. 
Amintor, wi& an abjeotness inoonceiviriile to 
modem minds, aoquiesees in this hateful anange- 
ment. But when Evadne^i brother learns of the 
diabonoor, to vows vengeance against the King. 
Evadne, stirred by his anger, vows she will take tto 
matter into her own hands, and to her own a venger. 
Then one night when the King has visited her, she 
murders him in a scene of tragic horror. Mehmtua 
•sixes the palace, and is subs^uently pardoned by 
tto King's saceessor, but Evadne and Aqiatia die. 

Tto repentance of Evadne is not vary eonvino- 
ing, nor is tto poMive futility of tto virtuous 
Aqiatia attrootiva. Indeed, none of tiieetonurtent 
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Mve that of the brother, Meleatuei hold our qrm- 
pathiae; end the -zeal grip cd the play iiea in the 
poignant writing of tte big aituationa. Thera ia 
oertainly eatounding forae and paaaiun in the dread- 
tul murder aoene, ae well ae in t^ even more hoxriUe 
Boene of Amintoria disUluaionment. 

PhilaUer alao atrikea the tragio note, and pre* 
aenta a fine atudy in jealooigr; there ia paaaion 
relieved by comedy in A King and No King ; bat 
for modem readm the attraotiveneaa of theae 
dra^tiata hea in their high apirita and the good, 
atraightforword fun which we find in awoh oomedioa 
aa The Scornful Lady, The Spanieh Curate, The 
Wild Qooae Chaee —a kind of Elizabethan veraion of 
Bhaw'a Man and Superman —and The Knight of 
the Burning Peatfe, with ita delightful touohea of 
middle-claaa life. 

Mention muat be made of The Turn Noble Kinmnen, 
in which it ia auppoaed Shakeepeare had a hand; 
probably not in t)ie charaoteriaation but in the 
writing, which here and there haa certainly the 
authentic flavour. If it be not Shakeapeore’s, it ia 
a wonderful imitation. 

Regarding the distinctive morita of the two drn- 
matiata, it may be said that, so far os we con 
judge, Beaumont excels in tragic dignity, pro¬ 
bably alao in conatruotivo power: also he shows 
more delicacy, more insight in hia characterisa¬ 
tion : Fletcher, on the other hand, haa greater 
fiezibHity, more variety and movement, and a 
greater sense perhaps of stage eliccts. If not a 
great artist, he was an extremely able craftsman, 
and if hia imagination Bounds no profound depths, 
runs frequently into charming fancies. As a lyrist, 
he ia among the best of his kind; with a wide 
range of mood, from graceful erotica, “ Tell me, 
dearest, what is love T ” to the boisterous con¬ 
viviality of " Sit, soldier, ait and aing *’ 

Thx Kxiobt or the Boohing Pkstub 

Enter SpEAXsa or xhb Pooioous 
Speaker of the Prologue liom all that’s near the 
oonrt, from all tliat’s great, within the oompsas of the 
eity-walls, we now have brought our scene- 

CiTiEEN leapt on the Stage, 

Cituen. Hold your peace, goodman boy I 
S. of Prot. tVlmt do you mean, sir T 
Cs(. That you have no good meaning! this aeven 
years there hath been plays at this house, I have ob 
served it, yim have still girds at uidaens i and now you 
call your play "The London Uerchant.’* Down with 
your title, boy I down with your title I 
S. of Prol. Am you a member of the noble rity } 

Cil I am. 

8. of Prol. And a fraemia T 
Oit. Yea, sad a grooer. 

8. of Pnd. So, grooer, than, by your swsst favour, we 
intend no abuse to the oity. 

at. No, dr i yee. eir I If you were not resolved to 
play the Jacks, whet need you atudy for new subjeots, 
pnrposoly to abuse your betters t why oould not you 
be oontrated, as well aa others, with ^ The Legma of 
AVhittington," or " The life eiri Death of Sir Thomaa 
Oreaham, with the buildiiw of the Royal Exohange,’* 
or ” The Story of Queen Eleanor, with the rearing of 
London Bridge upon wookaeka f *’ 

S. of Prol. You seem to be an uaderatanding men t 
what would you have na do, sir f 
at. Why, preaent aomathii^ notriily in boiuNir of 
the c o BMi a na of the olty> 


wifi have a grooer, and 


8. of Pred. Wire, what do yon war to "nw Life and 
DeaUi of Fat Draice, or the B^peiring of Fleet-Priries " t 
at. 1 do not like that, but I will have a oitisen, and 
he shall be of my own trnde. 

8. of Prtd. Oh, you ahoold have toU us your 
a month aisoe, our play is ready to bmin now. 

at. Tis all (me for uiat; 1 ' 

ha shall do admirable things. 

8. of Fral. What will you have him do I 

at. Marry, I will have him- 

Wife. Hnaband, husband I 

Btdph. {Below ) Peace, mistress. 

Wife, 0elow.) Hold thy peace, Rel[di - I know iriiat 
1 do. 1 warrant ye- Husband, husbaiid 1 
Cit, Wliat sayest thou, cony 1 

Wife. {Below.) let him kill a lion with a psetls^ 
husband I let him kill a bon with a pestle I 
Cit. So he shad—I’ll have him kill a Hon with a 
pestle. 

Wife. {Below.) Husband! shall I ooma up, fansbead T 
at. Ay. otmy^Ralph, help your miatrass this wmyt— 
gentlemen, moke her a httle room. 1 pray you, 
sir, lend me your hand to help up my wife: I tnanic yen, 
sir.—So. 


Wife comes on the Stage. 

Wife. By your leave, gentlemen aSi Fm something 
troublesome I'm a stranger here I was ne’er at one 
of these plays, os they say before; bnt 1 should have 
seen Jane Shore onoe and my husband hath promis^ 
me, any time this twelvemonth to carry me to "TIm 
B old Beauchamp,’’ but in truth be did not. I pray you, 
bear with me. 

Cit. Boy W my wife and 1 have a couple of stools 
and then begin, and let the grooer do rare things. 

[dioob are hrougkt. 

8. of Pnd But. mr we have never a bere to play himt 
every one hath a part already, 

Ir«/e Husband, husband, fer God's sake, let Ralidi 

e iy him I Beshrew tne, if I do not think he will go 
yond them alL 

Cit Well remembered, wife—Come up, Ralpb.^—^TO 
teB you gentlemen ; let them but lend him e suit of 
rnporel and necessaries, and, by gad, if any of them aU 
blow wind in the tail on him, 1*11 m hanged. 


Balfh comer on the Stage. 

Wife. 1 pray you, youth, let him have a suit oC 
reparel I— I’ll be sworn, gentlemen, my husband *«lle 
you true be will act you sometimee at our house, tlmt 
^ the ned^boura cry out on him he will fetch you up 
a couramng part so in the garret, that we are all as 
feared,^ I wariwt you, that we (make again; we'll fear 
our children with him' if thw oe never so unnily, do 
but ory, •’ Ralph oomes, Ralph oomss 1 '* to them, and 
they’ll be os quiet as iamba.—Hold iq> thy head. RaI[A; 
diow the gentlemeu what thou canst do; apeak a huff- 
Ing part; 1 warrant yon, the gentlemra will aooept 
of it. 

Cit. Do, Rdbh, do. 

Balpk. By Heaven, methinks, it were an easy leap 
To duck bright honour from the pale-faced mooo | 

Or dive into the bottom of the sea. 

Where never fathom Ihie touohed any ground. 

And pluck up drowned honour from the of helL 

CA. How say you, gentleman, is it not as 1 told you T 

Wife. Nay, gwitlemen, be hath played before, my 
husband says, Muoedorus, before the warden of our 
company. 

at. Ay, and he should have played Jeronimo with a 
ehoemakar for a wager. 

8, of Prol. He shall have a suit of appanL If ha will 
go in. 

Cil. In, Ralph, in, Ralph; and aet out the grooery 
in their kind, it thou loveat me. 

^ . r^EilRaxnL 

Wife. I warrant, (wr Ralph will look finely whim lie^ 
dresaod. 

8. of Prd. Bnt what will yem have it called | 

Cil. The Oroeer’e Honour.’’ 
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8. «f Prof. MeCMoka *'The Knight of tiie Burning 
Pmtle ” WON hotter. 

Iff/e. rU be mrom. husband, that's as good a name 
Bsean be. 

C«l. list it be so.—^Bai^n, begin i my wife and I will 
rit down. 

A 0 / Frul. 1 pray yon, do. 

Ott. What stately music have you f you have shawms? 

8. e/ JProi. Shawms I no. 

dt. No! Pm a thief, if my mind did not give me so. 
Ra^ plays a stately part, and he must needs have 
stwwmsi 

rU be at the charge of them myself, rather than we'll 
fa« without them. 

8. of Prof. Bo you are like to be. 

Cit. Why, and'so 1 will be: time's two ehillings »->• 
(yfeer mousy)—let’s have the waits of Southwark ; they 
are as rare fellows as any are in England; and 'that 
will fetidi them all o'er tlie water with a vengeance, as 
if they were mad. 

8. of ProL You shall have them. Will you sit down, 
then T 

Cit. Ay.—Ckime, wife. 

Wt/e. sit you merry aJI, gentlemen; I'm bold to eit 
amongst you for my ease. 

[CirnEV and Wifr sit down 

8. o/ Pml. “ From all that’s near the oourt, from all 
that’a great 

Within the oompass of tlie eity walla. 

We now have brought our scene. far from hence 
All pnvate taxes, immodest phrases. 

Whatever may but show like vicious I 
For wicked mirth never true pleasure brings. 

But honest minds are pleased with honest things ”— 

Thus much for what we do ; but for Ralph’s part you 
must answer for yourself. 

CU. Take you no care for Ralph; lie’ll discharge 
himself, 1 warrant you. 

[Exit Speaker or Prozaioce. 

Wife. I’faith, gentlemen. I’ll give ray word for Raipb.t 

Thiebbt and Theodoret 
Scene: lisfore the Temple o/ Diana. 

Enter Thiebbt and Mabtbix. 

Mari. Your graoe is early stirring. 

Thi. How can he sleep. 

Whose happiness is laid up in an hour 
He knows comes steahng toward him ? 

Oh. Marteli, 

Is’t possible the longing bride, whose srishaa 
Out-mn her fears, can, on that day she's marriod, 
Consuma in slumbers ? or his arms rust in ease. 

That hears the oharge, and roe the honoured purchase 
Ready to gild his vidour T Mine is more. 

A power above these passions : this day France 
(Fronoe, that In want of issue withers with us. 

And, lilce an agM rive, runs his head 
Into forgotten ways) again I ransom. 

And hu fair course turn nght this day, Thierry, 

The son of France, whose manly powers like prisonen 
Have been tied up wid fettered, by one death, 

Gives life to thousand ages ; this clay beauty. 

The envy of the srorld, the pleasure, glor^. 

Content above the world, desire beyo^ it, 

Are made mine own, and usefuL 

MaH. Happy woman. 

That dies to ao these things I 

Thi. But ten times happier 
That hvsB to do the greater I Oh, Marteli. 

The goda have heard me now I and those that scorned ms. 
Mothers of many children, and blest fathers. 

That arc their issues like the stars unnumbered. 

Their eomforts noon than them, shall in my praises 
Now tesoh their infant songs ; and tell thwr ages 
From such a son of rains, or such a queen. 

That chaste Orda^ brings me. Blei n td marriage. 

Ills obain that links tsro holy lovsa tc^ther I 
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And in the marriage more than blast Ordoli% 

That oomes ao naar the sacrament itaeif, 

The priests doubt whether purer I 
Mart. Sir, you are lost. 

Thi. I^tnse, let ms be so, 

Mari. The day sreaia < 

And those that have been ofletiog early p nqnsBi 
Are now rotiring homeward. 

Thi. Stand, mark tiwn. 

Mart, la it the first most suffer T 
TU. The first woman. 

Mart. What fai^ shall do it, air t 
Thi. This hand, Martall, 

For who less dare pteaimae to give the gods 
An inoenae of this offering t 
Mart. Would 1 wore she I 
For such a way to die, and such a blessing. 

Can never crown my parting. 

iTwo Men parr over the Staga. 

Thi. What are those T 
Mart. Men, men, sir, men. 

Thi. The ploguea of men light on 'em I 
They cross my hopes like hares I 

[A Pbiest from the Temple passu over Stags. 
Who’s that T 

Mart. A priest, sir. 

Thi. Would he were gelt I 

Mart not these rsaoals serve, sir. 

Well hanged and quartered T 
Tht. No. 

Mart. Here comes a woman. 

ErUer Obdeua, veiled. 

Thi. Stand, and behold her then. 

Mart. 1 think, a fair one. 

Tht. Move not. whilst T prepare her. Hay hw peaoe, 
(Like his whose innocence the gods are plea^ with. 
And oSenng at their altars gives his soul 
Far purer than those fires), pull Heaven upon her I 
You holy powers, no human spot dwell in her I 
No love of any thing but you and goodness 
Tic her to earth I fear bo a stranger to her. 

And all weaJe blood’s affections but thy hope 
Let her bequeath to women I Hear me. Heaven I 
Give her a spirit masculine and noble. 

Fit for yourselves to ask and me to offer! 

Oh, let her meet my blow, dote on her death; 

And, as a wanton vine bows to the pruner. 

That by hu cutting off more may increase. 

So let her fall to tsm me fruit I — Hail, woman. 

The happiest and the best (if thy dull will 
Do not abuse thy fortune) France e’er found yet I 
Ord. She's mors than dull, Mr, less and worse than 
woman. 

That may inherit such an infinite 

As you propound, a greatness so near goodness. 

And brings a will to rob her. 

Thi. Tell me this, then; 

WsB there o'ar woman yet, nr may be found 
That for fair fame, unspotted memory. 

For virtue’s take, and only for itself^ake. 

Has or dare make a story t 
Ord. Many dead, air; 

Living, 1 thudr. as many. 

Tht Bay, the kingdom 
May from a woman’s will reoeive a blessing. 

The king and kingdom, not a private aafe^, 

A general bkasing. lady ? 

Onf. A general curse 
Light on Iw heart denies it I 
Thi. Full of hoiionr. 

And Bueh examples as the former ages 
Were but dim wadows of and empty figeues t 
Ord. You strangely etir me, sir; and sreie ipy vntkr 
ness 

In any other fisah but modest woman's. 

Yon should not adt more quostions. Mby I do it ? 

ThL You may; and, what is more, yon nmst. 

Ord, 1 joy {n't 

Above a moderata ^adneas. Mr, yon proadM 
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R ■haD be bonMt t 
Tki. Am ever time dtioovered. 

Ord. Let it be whet it mey then, what it daeet 
I have a mind will baeard it. 

Thi. Butt bark you ■ 

Wbat may that women merit makee thie Mwaiiiij ! 

0*d. Only her duty, sir. 

Tki, "Tie terrible! 

Ofti. Tia BO much the more noble. 

Thi. Tn inll of fearful ehedima. 

Ord. So la Bleep, sir. 

Or any thing that'a merely oure end mortal; 

We were be^tten gode etae but thoee feara, 

Feobng but once the fine of nobler thoughto. 

Fly, like tlie shapes of clouds we form, to nothing. 

Tki. Buppo?w It death I 
Ord. I do. 

Tki. And endless parting 
With all we can call ours, with id! our sweetness. 

With youth, strength, pleasure, people, tune, nay, 
reason t 

For in the silent grave, no conversation, 

Ko joyful tread of fnends, no voire of lovers. 

No careful father's counsel: nothing’s heard 
Nor nothing is, but all oblivion. 

Dust and an endless darkness; and dare you, woman 
Desire this place T 

Ord. Tia of all sleeps the sweetest, 

Children begin it to us, strong men seek it 
And kings from lioight of all tlioii painted glories 
Fall ilka spent evlialations to this centre • 

And those are tools that tccir it, or iiiMcme 
A fow unliiuidsiiiiie pleasures or lifes f.iohts 
Can recoin pen s'* this place ; und tnnd llml sav it. 

Till age blow nut their lights, or rotten liiiinoure 
Bring them disperser! to the eanli 
Tht. Then vou can suffer t 
Onl. As willingly os say it. 

'/hi. Maitell, a wonder I 
Here is a w’oninn that dares die.—Vrl, tell me, 

.Vro you a wifo T 
Ord. 1 am, sir. 

Tkt. And Jiave children T 
dhc Sighs and weeps 
Ord Oil, none, sir I 
7’ht. Dare you venture. 

For a poor barren praise you ne’er eliall hear. 

To part with these sweet hopes T 
Ord, With all but Hen\cn, 

And yet die full of children . he flint rends me. 

When I nm ashes, is my son in wishes. 

And those chaste dames that keep mv memory, 

Sinpng my yearly requiems, are my 'Inugliters, 

3'At. Then there is not lung wanting but iny knowledge. 
And what I must do, lady. 

Onf. You are the King, sir. 

And what you do I’ll suiter. and that bleHsing 
That you desire, the gods shower on the kingdom I 
TAt. Thus much before 1 stiikc, then; for 1 must 
kill you. 

The gods have «illed it so . thev’vn made the blessing 
Uust iimko Fianee young again and mo a man, 

Beep up your strength still nobly. 

OnL Fear mo not. 

Tki. And meet death like a measure. 

Onf. I am steadfast. 

TAf. i^ou shalt be sainted, woman : and thy tomb 
Cut out in crystal, pure and good ns thou mt; 

And on it shall be graven, every age. 

Succeeding peers of France that rise by thy fall. 

Till thou host there like old and fniitfu Nature. 

Dar'st thou behold thy happiness t 
Ord. I dare, air. of ktr veil.) 

TAf. Hal {Lcta fall hie eipord.) 

Ord. Oh. air. you must not do it I 
Thi. No, I dara not I 
Thera is an angel keeps that paradu>o, 

A fiery angel, friend. Oh. virtue, virtue, 

Ever and endloha virtue I 
Old. Strike, nir, strike I {Bnsefa.| 


And ti in my poor dea t h fair Francs may i 
Give mo a tbonsand blows I be kilUng me 
A thousand days I 

3'As. Fint, M tiis earth be barten. 

And man no more iwnembeced I BJai^ OndaSa, 

JIhv 

The neorar to thy Maker; and the 
That ever dull flaah showed os 


enoresi 
On, my 


my haorfartringi I 


Afar* I BBS you InG of wonder | therefoae ""***ir*" 
And truest among women, I will tell you 
The end of this strange accident. 

Ord Amasement 

Has so much won upon my heart, that truly 
I feel myself unfit to lieai-. Oh, air. 

My knd has slighted mo I 
Alert Ob, no, sweet Indy I 
Ord Robbed me of such a glory by hie pity 
And most unprovident respect— 

Mart. Dear lady. 

It was DC*t meant to you. 

Ord Else where the day is. 

And hours distinguish time, time runs to ogee. 

And ogee end the world, I had been spok«i. 

Afar* I’ll tell yon what it was <1 but your patience 
Will mve ms hearing. 

Ord. If 1 have transgresaed, 

Forgive me, sir I 

Afar* Your nobfe lord was eouiisellod 
((.Irieving the barrenness between you lioth, 

.Ind all the kingdom with him) to seek out 
A man that knew the secrets oi tlie gods. 

Ho went, found such an one, and had this answers 
That if he would have i>«ue, on ihii, morning. 

(For this hour was prefixed him), lie Uiould kill 
Tlie first he met, lieiiig female, ^m the teinjile. 

And then he should have children. The miriake 
Is now too perfect, lady. 

Ord. Still, 'tis I, sir; 

For may this work ho done by eommon women f 
Durst any but myself, that knew the blesetng 
And felt tlie bonefit, assume this dying f 
111 any other’t had been lost and noUiing, 

A curse and not a blessing ; I was figured ; 

And shall a little fondness bar my piircha.se ? 

Mart Where should lie then seek cliikireii T 
Ord. Where they ore | 

In wombs ordained for issues , in those Ijcaiitioe 
That blees a marriage-bod, and make it proud 
With kisses that conceive and fniitful pleasurea 
Mine, hke a grave buries those loyal hopes. 

And to a grai e it covets. 


Mart kou are too good. 

Too excellent, too honest. Rob not us. 

And those that shall hereafter seek example, 

01 such inratimable worths in woman. 

Your lord of such obedience, of honour. 

In coveting a cruelty is not yours, 

A will short of your wi'dom i moke not error 
A tombstone of your virt.urs, whose fair life 
Deserves a constellation I Your lord dare not. 

He cannot ought not, must not run this liKOid ; 

He makes a sciwation Nature shakes at, 

The gods deny, and everlasting Justice 
Shrinks bark and i.heathes her sword at. 

Ord. All's but talk, sir; 

I find to what I am, reserved and needful; 

And though my lord's conipoHSion makes me poor, 

And leaves me in my liest use, yet a strength 
Above mine own, or his dull iouneas, finds mo; 

The gods have given it to me. [Draws a dagger. 

Mart Self.destruction 1 {JltMa her.) 

Now all good angels bleas thM I Oh, sweet lady. 

You are abused I this is a way to shame you. 

And with you sll that know you. all that lova you | 

To ruin all you build I Would you be famous t 
Is that your end T 
Ord. I w ould bo « hat I sltould be. 

Mart. Live, and confirm the gods tlien I live, and ha 
loadan 
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With iDoro tli«n oHvw basr or fniittul iutumn t 
This woy you lull your merit, kiU your ihhim. 

And him you voukl rwM life to. WheM or l»iw 
Opt you tneae bloo^ thougbta ? whet devil dunt 
Look on thet wigel-feoo, bm tempt T do srou know 
Whet 'tie to die tikua T how you strike the sters 
And all good thinn above I do you feel 
What fouowa a aelf-blood ! whither you venture. 

And to what punt^ment t Excellent lady. 

Be not thus oosened. do not fool yourself 1 
n>e priest wae never his own sacrifice. 

But he that thought hu hell here. 

Ord. I am ooiiiiselled. 

Afort. And I am glad on’t; lie, I know, you dare not. 

Ord, I never have done yet. 

Mart. Pray, take my comfort. 

Was this a to lose T two more such women 
Would save their sex. See, she repents and praya I 
Oh hear her, hear lier 1 if tlicne be a faith 
Able to roooh your inorcira, slie hath sent it. 

Ord. Now. good UartelU confirm me. 

Mart. I wtiT, lady. 

And every hour advise you; for 1 doubt 
Whether this plot be Heaven’s, or bell’s your mother. 
And I will find it, if it be in'mankind 
To search the centre of it. In tlie mean time. 

I’ll mve you out for dead, and by yourself. 

And show the instrument; so ensJl 1 find 
A foy that wiU betray her. 

Ora. Do what’s fittest. 

And I will follow you. 

Mart. Then ever live 
Both able to engross all love and give I 

[Eavunf t 

John Webster (c. 1680-c. 1626). Of Wobster*E 
parentage and early life we have little record. He 
probabl]' followed the trade of a tailor as a means 
of livelihood, for we find he was made a freeman of 
their Company in 1603. Previous to this, however, 
in 1001, he began to write for the stage, collaborat¬ 
ing with Hanton in The MalrorUent, and pro¬ 
bably with Dekker for Phibp Henslowe. Of his 
four plays —The White DevU (1612), The Duchesa of 
Malfl (c. 1614), The Demt'a Law Caae (1623), 
and Appiua and Virginia (1664 )—The Dueheaa of 
Malfi hM been the only one of his plays presented 
on the modern stage: by Samuel Phelps in 1861. 
and Mr. William Poel, who has done so much for the 
Elizabethan drama, in 1802. 

Webster, like Beaumont, was partial to collabora¬ 
tion, but there is a sufficient body of single-handed 
work from his i>en, and it is not hard to estimate 
bis characteristics. These plays are Tfte Dueheaa 
of Malfl, The White Devil, Thx Devil’a Law Caae, 
and Appiua and Virginia. Webster’s reputation 
rests on the first two of these, the two latter being 
poor and negligible. Opinions differ as to which 
is the better. The Du^aa of Malfi would pro¬ 
bably win on a suffrage; but for freshness and in¬ 
tensity of passion, it seems to me. The White Devil 
is Webster’s masteipiece. 

In passionate vigour, Webster is inferior to 
Beaumont and Flatter, but for downright imagi¬ 
native beauty and pathos, Webster is unapproe^ 
able, save by Shakeapeue. Take for instance this s 

•’ I have Uv’d 

Biotonsly iO, fike some that live in Court, 

And Mmetimes when my face was full of smiles 

Have felt the maze of oonsoienoe in my heart t 

Oft gay and honoured robes Uieir torturm tty; 

We thuifc cag’d birds sing whan indeed tbqr cry.’* 

t Thimy and Tkeodoret, Aet iv. sc. 1. 


There is much pathos and beauty sSbo fn SAc 
Dueheaa of Malfi, especially in the aoene of the 
murder; though the play as a whoia shrikes one as 
less fre^ in conception and more obvious in its 
daim upon our sympathies. Yet them am mentor- 
able lines Budi as: 

“Cover lier face ■ mine eyes dsole; she died young.’’ 

And one at least excoUent sketch in the villainous 
Boeola. 

Both these plays present a study in Bfjveuge~*u 
subject dear to the heart of the Elizabetlian dra¬ 
matist. In Shakespeare’s hands, there is a high 
note of duty that often ranges our sympathies, as m 
the cose of Hamlet, witli the avenger. But with 
Webster as with Tourneur, revenge is rather a 
fever of the blood than an impulse for justice ; and 
in The Dicheaa of Malfi, our sympathieB ore entirdy 
on the side of the unfortunate victim. 

The story of The Dueheaa of Malfi is drawn, aa so 
many of Shakespeare’s were, from Painter’s Palace 
of Pleaaure, and it is probable that Sidney’s Areadia, 
so fruitful an inspiration to many contemporaries, 
influenced the stylo and treatment of the subject. 

Webster’s strength as a dramatist lay in ius in¬ 
sight into character, and his sensitive poetio imagi¬ 
nation. In these two tragedies, he reveals himself 
aa in no other of his work, a great dramatist, with 
all the great dramatist’s economy of effort, and his 
power to gnp the imagination by subtle suggestions. 

The White Devii. 

Re-enter Giovanni 

Montieelao. Your son, the Fnnoe Giovanni. Bee, my 
lords. 

What hopoH you storo in him • this is a casket 
For both your crowns, and should be held like dear 
Now is be apt for knowledge ; therefore know. 

It IS a more direct and even way 
To tram to virtue those of princely blood 
By examples than by precepts r if by examples, 
whom should he rather strive to imitate 
Than his own father T be Ius pattern, then ; 

Leave him a stock of virtue that may last. 

Should fortune rend his sails and split his mast. 

Branekiano. Your hand, boy : growing to a soldier t 

Oiovaimt. Give me a pike. 

Franeiaeo. What, practising your pike so young, hir 
cuz T 

Oiov. Suppose me one of Homer’s firoRs, my lord. 
Tossing my builnuh thus. Pray, sir, teU me. 

Might not a ohiM of good discretion 
Be leador to an army T 

Frane. Yes, cousin, a sroung prince 
Of good disoretion might 

Oiov. Bay you so ? 

Indeod, I have heard, ’tie fit a general 
Should not endanger his own person oft; 

So that he moke a nbise when he's o’ horsebaok, 
lake a Dansk drummer,—O. 'tis exoallent I— 

He need not fight:—methinks his horse as well 
Might load an army for him. If I five. 

I’ll charge the French foe in the very tent 
Of all my troops, the foremost man. 

Frane. What, what I 

Otoe. And will not bid my soldien up and ioHew. 

But bid them follow me. 

Branek. Forward. lapwing I 
Be Aim with the shefi on’s head. 

Franc. Pretty cousin I 

Oiov. Tlw first year, nnole, that I go to wuw 
Afi prisonen that I take I will wt free 
Witnont thsir ransom. 
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Fnme. Ha, withoDt th^ ranaora I 
Usw, then, wlU you raward your aoldkna 
ThaA took thoM priaoiien for you I 

Ovm. Thua, my lord; 

I‘U marry thnn to ail ^ wealthy widows 
Tltat fall that year. 

J'fan. Why, then, the next year following 
You’ll have no men to go with you to war. 

Uioo. Why, then, I'lipreea the women to the war. 

And tlKui the men will follow. 

Mont, Witty pnnoe I 

Franc. See, a good h^t makes a child a man. 
Whereas a bad one makee a man a beaat. 

Come, you and 1 arc fiienda. 

Branch. Most wisliedly; 

lake bones which, broke in sunder, and wdl'set. 

Knit the more strongly. 

Franc. Call Camillo hither. 

lExit MABCXiUk 

You have received the rumour, how Count Lodowiok 
Is turned a pirate t 

Branch. Yes. 

Franc. We are now inepiuring 
Some ships to fetch him in. Behold your duchess. 

We now will leave you, and expect from you 
Nothing but kind entreaty. 

Branch. You have charmed me.* 

Thomas Middi,etoh, of gentle birth and good 
education, was bom in London about 1570. In 
oonjunotion with William Bowley ho began to write 
for the stage in 1590; he collaborated also with 
Webster, Ulunday, and Drayton, m CcBsar'a Fall, 
for which they received the not very munificent 
sum of £5 paid in advance by Philip Hendowe. 

For a time Middleton held the post of City 
Chronologer, and was in great request as a composer 
of speeches for special public occasions; one of his 
most famous being on the occasion of tlio opening 
of the New River in 1613—probably the dramatist 
was related to Hugh Myddolton of New River fame. 

In 1024 he got into serious trouble with his play 
A Game of Chraa, in which he used as characters 
eeveral well-known public people, both Spanish and 
English. The Spanish Ambassador, Gondomar, 
complained to King James concerning “ a very 
scandalous comedy ” that was being acted by the 
King’s players. James, who was in no wise aiudous 
to incur a breach with Spain, took immediate 
action, and commanded both author and actors to 
be punished. However, as they were able to prove 
that the play had been “ seen and allowed ” by the 
Master of the Revels, they escaped any further 
pum'shment than a severe reprimanding. The 
Game of Cheea was only running for nine days but 
was presented to crowded houses, and brought the 
sum of £1500 to the author, so we may be sure it 
was with regret that he was forced to withdraw it. 

In 1627 Middleton died in needy ciroumstemoee, 
and his wife, a Miss Morbeck, daughter of a Clerk in 
Chanoery, shortly after his death was compelled to 
apply to the corporation of the City for relief, 

Middleton’s first play was The Mayor of Qutn- 
horough (e. 1590), printed in 1661; A Faire Qtuarrett 
<1617); A Mad World, my Maatere (1608); The 
Boaring Qiti (with Dekkw) 1611; The Old Imw 
(with Masunger and Bowlsy); The Changeling 
(1623). 

Middleton stands on the same level as Webster, as 
fc dnmstist of high though spasmodic, imag i n ative 

1 The White Deoil, Act iL so. 1. 


power. Ho has leaa play of fancy than Wabater^ 
leas power of pathos; but on the other hand he baa 
a rich comedy vein, quite out of tho range of 
Webster. Of his serious plays, the finest la The 
Changeling. It has that ifi^pkasing piling up of 
horrors that we can rarely eaeape fi^ in post- 
Bhakespearean writers, but the picture of the 
stormy and guilty Beatrioe and of her diabdlioal 
accomplice De Florea, ia drawn with ^raordhiacy 
force. 


On the other side, he ia an admirable painter at 
manners, a vigorous forerunner of the Restoration 
oomedies; he has a lively humour, skill in con¬ 
ducting an intrigue, snd an agreeable knack of 
easy c^ogue. As a rule, he eschews any romantic 
flavouring, though that he could give this, and give 
it well, he showed in tho comedy The SpanitA 
Oipey, snd frankly aims at amusing the spectator 
without troubling himself much about probabilitiea 
of plot or characterisation. Among hia aucoeaafal 
eflorts are A Mad World, my Maatcra, 1608 ; Any¬ 
thing for a Quirt Life, A Trick to Catch the Old One 
and a satire on the Puritans, The Family of Love. 

Middleton did best when collaborating; Rowley’s 
help in The Changeling soems to have o^ed forth 
Middleton's finest work. The opening of the play 
with the characters of Beatrioe and of De Flores, 
fetched in outhne, is by Rowley; Middleton, 
taking up the thread of the story in Act 11, subse¬ 
quently makes of these characters splendid studies. 
The character of De Flores, the success of which is 
due to the mingling imagination of tiie two drama¬ 
tists, is a masterpiece in its way of insiatent horror. 
Middleton never reached so high a poetic level in 
other of his work, any more than he produced 
finer comedy than is afforded by certain scenes in 
Women betoare Women, 

Regarding his work as a whole, one ia struck by 
its great inequahty, both technically and intellec¬ 
tually. But there is scarcely anything of his without 
some redeeming feature; and at times he showa 
astonishing powers of tragic force and ironic por¬ 
traiture, while his boundless oneigy gives life and 
ease to his style, even whon it may be lacking in 
grace euid digmty. 

Tuouab Heywood is certainly one of the most 
prolific writers of the day, if not tho most prolific, 
and boasted to having a finger in two hundred and 
twenty plays, Perhaps, from the fragments of li^ 
work that have come down to us. it is impossible to 
place him so high as Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Webster and Middleton at their beat. But many 
will find him a more generally attractive writer, and 
he had no inconsiderable power in the domain of 
both oomedy and tragedy. 

His most remarkable work is The Woman Killed 
with Kindneaa, where the injured husband by his 
tolerance and tenderness strikes compunction and 
remorse into the heart of his successful rival, and 
of the wife false to her vows. The chameter ^ the 
husband is somewhat too weak to impress, as 
Heywood meant it should, but despite this flaw, 
the pathos of the play is undeniable, and is achieved 
by simple and unforced methods. His ohroniols 
plays are frankly written to appeal to the ground 
lin^ but when he comes to hia own times os in2te 

6 
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fair Maid of Ae Wtat, and The Englieh Traveller, 
he ahows as keen an appreciaUbn ae Middleton, of 
oontemporaiy mannora. 

Heywood, if not a great dcaznatiet, u certainly 
an extremely vetaatile one, and did well both in the 
ohroniolB play, the comedy of mannera, the roinantio 
drama, and the mythok^ical fantasy. Where he 
left the moat individual improea of hia abilities, 
bowevar, waa in the play of aiinplo domestic emo* 
tiona. This side of the drama is rarely touclied by 
other contemporary writers, and tlio simplicity be 
achieved here waa a quality not sought after in 
an age where flamboyant qualities and coarsely 
flavoured humour were so greatly in request. The 
domeatiu note, however, lies implicit where not 
explicit in many Elizabethan dramas; its appeal 
was sure to a certain class ; and when the racketing 
of the Restoration was over, the novelists of the 
next age found how deeply it attracted the middle 
class, tired and sated with the extravagances of 
romanticism and the salacities of the comedy of 
manners. 

Meanwhile, it is well to remember that in the 
sentimental domesticities whore the genius of Rich* 
ardson found such ample expression, Heywood had 
been undoubtedly a pioneer. Stoeio was in the 
theatrioM line of descent; but the sentimental 
drama of the eighteenth century fdl far below, both 
in popularity and excellence, the sentimental novel. 
The Drama, so long in the ascendant, fell then to a 
secondary position. 

In A Woman Killed with Kindneaa, Heywood 
deflnitdy sounded this domestic note. The drama 
of the home has its roots in some of the old mediaaval 
bMlads; it flnds its eotly flowering in Arden of 
Fevereham (1692), and A Yorkahire Tragedy (1608), 
where it is blended with the crude horror of the old 
drama of blood. Shakespeare rarely touched it; 
if he docs so it is rather for farcical purposes as in 
The Taming of the Shrew, or The Merry Wtvea ; or 
to illustrate the elemental passions, aa in King Lear. 

The phrase “ to kHl a wife with kindness " that 
gives HeywoocTl play its title, is taken from a 
weU'known proverb, quoted, by the way, in The 
Taming of the Shrew, produced only a few years 
previous to Heywood’s drama. 

The picture of the penitent woman is drawn with 
power and intensity, and here, rather than in the 
character of the magnanimous husband, much of 
the oompdling strength of the play may be found. 
The whole story is set in a vivid backg^und of 
contemporary English country life, with hawking 
in the morning and cards at night. 

Here, indeed, lay his best claim to remembrance. 
Elsewhere he is the skilful playwright, here the 
dramatist of power. 

Tax WoxAir Kruxo with Kutdhxss 

.dniM. O with what face of brass, what brow of steel, 
Oan you unblushing speak this to the face 
Of the eepouaed wife of so dear a fnand I 
It ie my hnaband that maintaina yonr state, 

WiU you dhhonoor him that in your power 
Bath left hia whole aifatts f 1 am hia wife, 

Is it to ms you speak t 

fTsiidott. O speak no more: 

For more titan this 1 know and have neordad 


Within the red*leaved table of my heart. 

Fair and of all beloved, I was not fearful 
Bluntly to giva iny hie unto your haad. 

And at one luMard all iny worldly means. 

Go, toil your luuband ; he will turn me off 
And 1 am then undone; I oore not, 1, 

'Twas for your soke. Perohanoe in rage he’ll UQ tnsi 

I oore not, 'twaa for you. Bay 1 mour 

The general name of villain through the world. 

Of traitor to my friend. I oara not, 1, 

Beggary, shame, death, eoandal, and repmoon 
For you I'U liasiwd all—why, what oare IT 
For you I’ll live and in your love I'll die. 

Joint Day, bom in 1674, tlie son of a Norfolk 
fanner, was ^uoated at Caius College, Cambridge. 
Little, however, is known of him. Henslowe’s 
Diary mentions him as collaborating with Chettle» 
Dekker, and Haughton, at tlic close of the dxteenth 
century. His own plays include The lale of OuBe 
(ICOO), Law Tnckee and Humour out of Breath 
(1608), and his more famous Paiiiameifit of Beee 
(1641). 

Day is a writer of considerable wit and fancy, 
with nothing of the tragic qualities of oilier con* 
temporaries discussed previously, and with no 
special faculty for depicting the manners of the 
age. Ills unagination is bvely and romantic, end 
he finds the happiest eSpnwsion in such quaint 
satirical oUegorios as The Parliament of licee. His 
work shows some aflinity with tlie poetical temper 
of Sidney’s mind, and with the fantastic side of 
Jonson’s work. 

There is litUo deep imoginative power in his work, 
for he had not tlie courage to break away from the 
tradition of his timo ; yet there are traces of fresh¬ 
ness of treatment, ttiat in bolder hands might have 
led to much. 

For instance, bis dialogue displays a tasto for 
neat turns of speech, foreshadowing the brilliance 
of the Restoration comedy. It is sufilciently de¬ 
veloped to give an agreeable quidity to the work, 
but laclis the force and vilaLty that distifiguiriied 
primarily the Shakespearean and Jonaonian ^lools. 
There is merit in The lale of Oulla, suggested pro¬ 
bably by Nash’s lale of Doga, but The Parliament of 
Beea gives Day at btat; alert, fanciful, and 
agreeably bitter-sweet. 

Hukoub out or Bbxatb 
O eiwly sorrow art got up so soon T 
What, era the sun asoeiideth in tiie oast T 
O what an early wideer art thou grown ! 

But oeoae discourse and close unto thy work. 

Under tlus drooping myrtle will 1 sit. 

And work awhile upon my corded net; 

And aa I work, record my sorrows past. 

Asking old Time how long my woei> shall last. 

And first—but stay I aloa I what do 1 see t 
Moist gum-like tem drop from tills mournful tree 
And see, it sticks like birdlime i 'twill not part. 
Sorrow is even sooh hirdiimo at my heart. 

Alas I poor tree, dost thou want oompony t 
Thou dost, 1 see’t, and I will weep with thee { 

Thy sorrows make me dumb, and so shall mina^ 

It shall be tongueleos, and so seem like thine. 

Thus will I rest my head unto thy bark. 

Whilst iny sighs ease my sorrows. 

Cyrix. Tournbur (c. 1675-1626) k best known 
as the author of 2he Atheiat'e l^a^y (1511), but 
also served the King. On December 23, 1613, he 
was “granted 41s. lor ku diorgoa and paiiuMi in 
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oanying letton for hii Majeotie’s service to Bni»> 
sells." He aodoatpaiued tto ill-fated expoditioa to 
Cedis «B seoretsry to Sit Edward CeoU, on board hie 
da^iship the Queen Anne, but was taken ill on the 
letom journey, tended at Kinsale in Uie south of 
Ireland with one hundred and sixty others who 
were sick, and died thwe. 

His work is mors akin to Webster's, though less 
artistk), perhaps, and assuredly overweighted with 
frantic ferocitiee of the “ blood and thunder '* 
school introduced by Kyd. At bis best, as in The 
Ai/teiet'e Tragedy, and The Revtwjfr'e Tragedy, he 
has passages of hne force—but a good of his 
work lacks tho vivid intensity acliirvod by Webster 
and Alasfungcr, by reason of its crude extravagance 
of violence, and lack of subtlety. 

When Mre tear aside much of the fustian with 
which those tragedies are decked, we realise a 
genuine poetic power at work—a power embittered 
and darkened by an unwholesome outlook on hie, 
yet a power none tho loss. Webster also took a 
sombre view of liiiinan life ; but there was a great¬ 
ness about his conception uid a high beauty of 
vision, that places him far above Tourneur. 

The Atheist’s Traoeot 
8oono: In the OrvuntU of D’Amtiixe'b Mansion 
Enter D’Amville, Bor \.chio. and Attenoahtb. 
D'Am. I SAW my nephew Charlemont but now 
Part from hw fathW. TeJl him 1 desire 
To speak with turn. [A’xiit SextaOT. 

fioracliio, thou nrt read 
Tn nature and her large philosophy. 

Obsorv’at thou not the very sclNaBme course 
Of revolution, both in man and beast T 
Bor. The same, for birth, growth, state, decay and 
death; 

Only a man’s beholding to his nature 
For the better composition o’ the two. 

D'Am, But whero that favour of his nature is 
Not full and free, ynu see a man becomes 
A fool, ns litlle-knowing as a beast. 

Bor. That shows there’s nothing in a man above 
His nature ; if there wore, considenng ’tis 
His being’s excellency, ’twould not yield 
To nature’s weakness. 

D'Am. Then, if Death costs up 
Our total sum of joy and happiness 
Let me have all my senses feasted in 
The abundant fulness of delight at once. 

And, with a sweet inseruilhle increase 
Of pleasing surfeit, melt into my dust. 

Bor. Tliat revolution is too snort, methinks. 

If this lift comprehends our happiness. 

How foolish to desire to die so soon t 
And if our time runs home unto the length 
Of nature, how Improvident it were 
To spend our substance on a minute’s ptesaure. 

And after, live an age in miseiy I 

D’Am. 8o thou conelud’st that plsasore only flows 
Upon tho stream of riches 1 
Bor. Wealth is lord 
Of all felioi^. 

D'Am. Ils, mole. 

For what^ a man that’s honest without wealth T 
Bor. Both miserable and oontenmtible. 

D’Am. He’s worse, Boraehio. For if charity 
Be an essential pert of honesty. 

And shonld be practised first upon ourssIviM, 

Whtdh must be granted, then your honest man 
Tliat’s poor, is most dishonest, for he is 
Unohsntable to the man whom ho 
fihould most respect. But what doth this toaoh nw 
That seam to have enough t—thanks kidustiy. 


*Tis lEite bod not my body spnsd itself 
Into pastsrity, perhs|w 1 shoukl 
Denis no more inorssee of substanoe, thsa 
Would hold proportion with nuno own d 
Yet even in that sufllcaenoy of stats, 

A man has reason to provide and add. 

For what is hs hath such a present eye. 

And so prepared a strength, that can foraesSb 
And fortify lus substance and himself 
Against those accidents, the least whereof 
May rob him of an agp'e husbandry T 
And for my children, they ore os near to ma 
As branohw to tiis tree whereon tliey grow; 

And may os nunieroiMly bo multiplied. 

As they increase, ho should my providenoa; 

For from my substance they receive the sop. 

Whereby they li\e and flourish. 

Bor. Sir, enough. 

1 undontanil tlie nuu-k wherest you aim.t 

Tnreo other dramatists of distinction, and more or 
less genius, remain to be noted, before closing this 
accoimt of Rhakespenre’s iiiunediato suooeasora— 
Idaasinger, Ford, and SJiirley. 

Massinger continues the comedy of muinen, 
started by Middleton, and contributed to it some 
remarkable pieces of vigorous characterisation; 
Ford, following in tho wake of Webster, shows that 
the Elizabethan inspiratiop for tragic passion is on 
the decline. His work, though not devoid of poetic 
beanty and passion, con show nothing equal to the 
best scenes in Webster and Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Shirley, successful botli m comedy and tragedy, 
excelled m tragedy. He h, perhaps, the best all 
round of tho dramatists now under consideration; 
but tho whole trend of tho drama shows not merely 
a marked and gradual decline in power and beauty, 
but whore it docs shine out, it pomts to the emer¬ 
gence of a new school altogether. 

Jonson’s influence lias persisted rather than 
Shakespeare’s. His followers help to inaugurate 
the Restoration Drama; the foboweTS of Shake¬ 
speare straggle aimlesaly along, with no guiding 
ideal, imitating their Master’s worst faults, and 
with bttle of his genius to give them insight and 
grip. 

Philip MASsraoEa was bom in 1683, his father 
being a member of an old Wiltshire fsmily. As 
was enstomary he became, while a boy, page to the 
Eail of Pembroke and Wilton, and is said to have 
been Queen Elizabeth’s meRsenger on sevend occa* 
siona 

Educated at St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, where " he 
applied his mind mom to poetry and romances than 
to logic and philosophy,” it is not surprising Hiat he 
left without taking a degree. 

Unfortunate throughout life, death came very 
suddenly on March 16, 1640; the register of his 
burial in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, merely records 
the fact that he was “ a stranger.” 

Massinger is believed to have had a part in pre¬ 
paring both Henry VIII and Two NMe Kinemen. 
His principal worics are The Virgin Martyr (1622^ 
with Dekker; The City Madam (1632); A New 
Way to pay Old Debts (1633); The Cwnaturci Com* 
hof (1639); Tlw Maid of Honour (1628); Empire 
of fke BaH (1631); and with Field wrote The Fatal 
Dowry in 1632 

Like many of his contemporaries. Massinger did 
t 3%s Aikeiefe Tragedy, Aot L so. 1 
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a good deal of collaboration, as, lor instanoe. The 
Fir^n Martyr, written by Massinger and Dekker. 
In Buoh early work oa 2Vis Unnatural Combat, ho 
shows nearly all the weaknesses of the Shake* 
spearean sohool, though the vemfication is spirited 
and at times dignified. Better tluin this is Tht 
Duke of Milan, especially if we regard the matter 
rather than the manner. Best of all is The New 
Way to pay Old Debts. 

Plot, never a strong point with these dramatists, 
is at its weakest m Massinger, and this play is no 
exception; but the force and mgonuity with which 
certain situations are here devised, and the char¬ 
acterisation of Sir Uiles Overreach—based on the 
extortioner, Mompesson—is wholly admirable. 

The City Madam also is rich in comedy, and 
despite some stiong passages in the more serious 
writings of his later years—e.g. The Roman Actor — 
ho 18 at his best in dramatic comedy. In addition 
to this he will be remembered fur the slciU and 
plastic ease of his blank verso, which, if rarely 
rising to any great heights of beauty or strength, is 
frequently musical and agreeably smooth, and at 
times forceful and dignified. 

One cannot leave Massinger without paying a 
tribute to the excellence of his technique as a 
dramatist. There is progressive excellence in his 
workmanship, and The Roman Actor affords a good 
example of later neatness and dexterity with which 
he manipulated the raw material of his work. 

Unlike many of his cuntoinpornries, Massinger 
was happier in his male than his female character* 
isations, strongly and vigorously drawn as tiivy are. 
Paris, the Roman actor, ami among tlie women 
the repentant Donosa, am fine presentations of 
widely different toraperameiits. 

Subtlety is a term one would not apply to Mas¬ 
singer’s psychology at any tune. He paints boldly 
and finidy, but there is little light and shade. But 
within certain defined limits, he was an admirable 
dramatist, with an ostonisliing level excellence, 
when the prodigaliiy of ins output is considered. 

Of John Foiw little is known except that he was 
a sliy, reserved, melancholy man, bom about 1686 
at Islington in Devonshire, who came of good 
stock, his mother being a daughter of Lord Chief 
Justice Popham. 

Leaving Devonshiro for London in 1602, he was 
admitted at the Middle Temple, and wrote the 
plays by which he is known. He collaborated with 
Rowley and Dekker and saw thoir joint plays pro* 
duced. but was over forty before he had the gratifica¬ 
tion of seeing one of his own— The Lover’s Melan¬ 
choly (1628) -staged at the Blaokfriars and Globe. 
About the time of Massinger’s death in 1639, Ford 
returned to his native county to end his days, and 
during the Civil Wars, bi-mg a strong Royalist, 
suffered hardly at the hands of the Parliamen¬ 
tarians. The date of Ins death is uncertain. 

Ford, like his comrades of the pen, was a ready 
collaborator, but his claim to remembrance rests 
practically on two plays : 'Tie Pity She's a Whore 
(1627), and The Btokrn Heart (1620). His other 
work calls for no special comment, being fifth-rate 
and imitative, but in these two plays he displays a 
fine vein of poetical imagination, and has had the 


good fortune to find enthusiastic oham|dotiB in 
Charles Lamb and Swinburne, but the student who 
reads their laudations may well take as a corrective 
the caustic criticism of Hazlitt, a captious, errati(V 
but rarely negligible critic. 

Of these two pla 3 n 4 the more interestixig is the 
first, though it may well be, as Hazlitt said, “ It 
has been lamented that the play had a leas excep¬ 
tionable subject. I do not know, but I suspect that 
the exceptionableneas of the subject is that which 
constitutes the chief merit of the play.” 

There is no question, however, altout the spas¬ 
modic power of Ford in both plays, whether in the 
flamboyant death scene of Cajantha, the more 
sternly tragic one of Oxgilus in The Broken Heart, 
or the fierce intensity of the Annabella and Qiovaani 
scenes of ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore. 

Ford, unlike many of his needy comrades, was 
always in affluent circumstances, and his choice of 
trag^y was oertamly not the art exprrasion of any 
tumultuous soul expression. But ho was of a 
melancholy cast of mind—west countrjrmen not 
unfrequently are—and Buckling, in his Sermons of 
the Poets, speaks thus of him : 

" In the dumps John Ford alone by himself sat 
With folded arms and melancholy hat.” 

Of humour he has no trace, and he has no faculty 
for painting contemporary life, such as Middleton, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger have. But 
he could lyrite good, occasionaOy fine verse, shows 
great cleverness, and flashes of gemua, m his treat¬ 
ment of crucial situations, and has a gift of song 
which, had it been equalled by insight mto life and 
character, would have put him among the great 
dramatists of tiie age. 

Tbx Broken Heart 

Enter Tecnioub, and Oroilub dtagutsed like one 
oj his Scholars. 

Tee-. Tempt not the stera; young man, thou oui’st 
not play 

With the seventy of fate ; this change 

Of habit and disguae in outward view 

Hides not the secrets of thy soul within thee 

From their quick-piercing eyes, which dive at all times 

Down to thy thoughts: m thy aspect 1 note 

A consequence of danger. 

Ory. Give me leave. 

Grave Teonioua, without foredooming destiny. 

Under thy roof to ease my silent griefs, 

By applying to my ludden wounds the balm 
Of thy oriiculuus lertures. If my fortune 
Bun euch a crooUdd by-way os to wrest 
My steps to ruin, yet thy learnSd precepts 
Shall call me book and set my footmgs straight. 

I will not court the world. 

Tee. Ah, Orgilus, 

Nogtects in young men of delights and hfe 
Bun often to extremities : they care not 
For harms to others w ho contemn their own. 

Ory. But I, most Icunidd artist, am not m much 
At odds with nature that I grudge the thrift 
Oi any true deserver j nor doth malice 
Of present hopes so check them w ith despair 
As that 1 yield to thought of more affliction 
Than what is incident to frailty : wherefore 
Impute not this retired course of hving 
Some httle time to any other cause 
Than what I justly render—the information 
Of an unsettled mind ; as the effect 
Must clearly witnesa. 
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Tto, Spirit of truth iiupin thee I 

On thw oonditiona 1 ooniwol thy ohnnga. 

And willingly admit thae for an auditor.— 
m to my Btudy. 

Off. £ to oontwnplationa 

In thaao dalightful walka. [BSaeit Teohiottb. 

Tbua metamorphoaBd 
£ may without mapicion hearken aftea 
Fentnea’a uaaga and Ehipbranea'a faith. 

Love, thou art full of myatery I the deitiee 
Tbemaelvea are not aecure m aearohing out 
The aeorets of thoae flamaa, which, hidden, waete 
A breaat made tributary to the lawa 
Of beauty phyuo yet hath never found 
A remedy to cure a lover’a wound.— 

Ha I who are thoae that orow yon private walh 
Into the shadowing grove in amoroua foldinga T * 

Jaues Shirley was bora in London, 1696, and 
educated at Mocchant Taylor's School and Oxford. 
In 1623 he vras appointed master of St. Alban's 
Qramniar School, and two years later began his 
work as a dramatist, but having joined the Roman 
Church and gained the patronage of the Queen, 
Henrietta Mana, he threw in his lot with the 
Royalists and served with them during the Civil 
War. In 1636 he settled in Dublin, where he 
wrote The Qameater and The Lady of Pleamm (1637) 
for a newly opened theatre. Singularly fortunate 
and prosperous during his early career as a play¬ 
wright, he fell on evil tunes when the drama was 
banned by Parliament m 1642, and for twenty 
years seems to have lived a precarious existence; 
his home was burnt in the Great Fire of London, 
and he and his wife died on the same day m 1666. 

Of his plays, the best known is The Matd’e 
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Bevmge (1626), othen are The Wedding (1626), The 
Qrateful Servant (1628;, The Witty Fair One (1628), 
TAe Traitor (1631), and among his nuuquM are 
A Contention for Honour and Richee (1633), The 
Triumph of Beauty (1648), and Cupid and Death 
(1653). 

Shirley's work constituted a reqieotaUe table¬ 
land of mant. There are no peeka, but neither an 
there any diam^ abysses of dullness and rqiulrive 
violence. He is versatile and could adapt bia work 
to the previrient requirements of the day. His 
serious dramas, auoh aa The Traitor, oont^ fine 
linea and striking scenes; and his lighter plays 
have a mercunal gaiety and nimbleness of toeat- 
ment, such aa we rarely find outside of Wycherley 
and Congrevfk In some ways he is the moat pro¬ 
ficient drsmstist of maimers before the Restoration, 
ligliter in his touch than Massmger, with a pleasant 
extravagance, that suggests the first-rate writer of 
farces. He was also sk^ed in the writing of masques, 
e.g. The Duke'e MiRreu, the Contention for Honour 
and Rtchea, and could hold his own with acane of the 
best lyrists of his time. 

The Tbaitor 

Let me look upon my slater now: 

StiU ahe retains her beauty. 

Death has been kind to leave hw all this sweetnere. 

Thus in a mornme have I oft saluted 

Hy Bister m her chamber ; sat upon 

Her bed and talked of mary harmless passages. 

But now ’tie night, and a long night with her .- 
I ehall ne’er see three curtaine drawn again 
Until we meet tn heaven. 


II. PROSE: (a) The Bible and fhe English Divines: (i} The Bible and its Literary Influence— 

(ii) The Engbsh Divines. 


(o) THE BIBLE AND THE ENGLISH DIVINES 

(i) The Bible and its Litbraby Inyluencb 

The literaiy influence of the Bible is twofold. 
There is the rhetorical influence of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and the conversational uifluence of the New. 

The Hebrew language had, from the time of 
Cedroon’s liyrrms and Alfred’s prose, proved a shap¬ 
ing force upon our literature. The reason for this 
may be found in the tact that much of the Old 
Testament is sheer poetry, and it was poetry of 
such a kind as found a peculiarly fitting expres¬ 
sion in EngliBh prose. English verse is indebted to 
Hebrew song, for dignity and richness ; but the two 
ohoractenstica peoifliar to Hebrew poetiy, rhythm 
and paralloliam, find ampler expression in prose. 
To understand this, we must realise clearly, in the 
first place, tlio nature of the Hebrew language. 

Hebrew is notably deficient in abstract terms. 
It is cunazingly concrete; and its intensely lyrical 
quality precludes any marked divergence between 
its verse and proaOi. Elemental, definitely simple, 
pictorial—^we have in it the very stuff of which 
poetiy is made: 

“ Who shall aaoand unto the hill of the Lord T 
And who shall stand in hia holy place T 
He that hath dean hands and a pure heart. . • • 

^ The Broken Heart, Act. i. so. 8, 


Saxon verse proved a more favourable medium 
than Saxon prose for exhibiting these Hebraic 
qualities; but as French and classical influences 
were brought to bear upon our tongue, even the 
distinctive beauty of Hebrew poetry was more 
clearly and conventionally expressed in English 
prose. 

“ The Bible," said Sclden, * is rather translated 
into English words, than into English phrase, 
Hebraisms are kept and the phrase of ^at language 
is kept.” 

There wore special circumstances that mod* our 
prose so peculiarly adapted for the puipose. Tbsse 
need some consideration. 

The prose of the Elizabethan age hod in it a cer¬ 
tain poetic quality characteristic of the age. This 
was all in its favour when the translatora began the 
todi of fashioning the Bible for English reodere. 

Thera is beauty in Wyclif's translation ; but the 
Authorised Version is buod almost entirely on that 
of Tyndale and Coverdole; for the prose of that 
time is free of medimval cumbrousness. In addition 
to this poetic quality, there is something in the 
temper of the Elizabethan age, its exaltation, its 
high aeriouanpss, that put it in spiritual touch with 
the Hebrew writers. Happily, moreover, in the 
Septuagiiit and Vulgate, the translatora possessed 
versions of natural literary excellences. Availing 
tbemselvea of these, they found to their hand a native 
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proBe, just ready for the shaping faculty that should 
make full use of the stark and simple grace of the 
Saxon tongue, recently enriched by the sonorous 
rausio of the ancient classics. The effect of this 
gloriBoation of our prose may easily bo seen in the 
writers of the succeeding ago. 

Bacon owed liltlo to the Bible; his stylo was 
framed chiefly on classical models: but Milton's 
debt is a considerable one, inasmuch as whenever he 
achieves distinction in prose, it is by means of tlio 
Hebraic caduncos. The historians, Clarendon and 
Fuller, catch sumo measure of the stately rhetoric 
of the Old Testaincnt; while Sir Thomas Browiio 
in his quaint Rdiffw Medin, Robert Burton with 
his discursive Anatomy of Melancholy, and Jcicniy 
Taylor, in varying ways, testify to its influence. 
Nor IS the Old Testament the only literary foice 
Mention has boon made of the convcrsation>il 
element in the New Testament Both Old and New 
are scon in John Bunyan, wiioso style owes more to 
tlie Bible, probably more than does any otlier man 
of lottors The simple, flowing nariative of tlm 
Rvangelists, tho colloquial case and force of the 
parahoUc teacliing, meet us in almost c\oiy jiage of 
The Pilgrim's Progress. Addison's conversational 
essay is cortainly influenced by them ; just os Swift 
reflects tho sterner qu.dities of tlio proplii'tic books. 
While ill our own day, it is Hullicient to lecall the 
stormy vigour of Cailyle, and the iionic eloqiienee 
of Iluskm, to rr‘nlise tlie spell of Hebraism over our 
masters of prose. 

Nor has tho uiistero simiilieity of tho Bible failed 
to touch our poetry. If it did little to touch tlio 
artilieial verse of tho eighteenth centuiy, it did 
much for tho pioneers of tho Romantic Rc\ivnl, 
and tlm uaki'd power of Woidsaoitli, the subllo 
suggt''. live ness of Coleridge, tlio fine restraint (even 
moro than the fine excess) of Keats’ liest work, find 
their ultimate inspiration in tho Iioniely diet ion 
and elevated nobility of tho Autlioiised Vursion. 

(ii) The Eitglisr Divixny (ruo.w Fibiihr to 
Jeuismy Tayi-oii) 

Onu of the reasons for the di>ea>ing powiT of the 
modiieVal Church lay m the neglei't of tho art of 
Preaching. In an ago whon prinlmg was still a 
thing of tho futurt', and letters a solace and delight 
to the cultured few. tlie appeal to the niiis.s of the 
people lay necess.arily iii spcctaelo uiul tlio sjioken 
word. 

Of the part played l>y the Kehgiuiis druinu in the 
life of tho pi'oplo, much has Hln>.idy been said. 
With the advent of the Reformation it is obvious 
why rr.ligious leaching by means of the drama should 
seem a pc'nlous matter , and tho Church sought to 
regain il-s pristine power through tho more direct 
and unequivocal medium of the homily. 

Preaching revived with John Fisher, son of a 
wealtliy laudow'iior m Yoikshire. Born about 
1459 at Beverley, he was educated at York and 
Cambridge, taking his degn-e m U87, and suc¬ 
cessively became Fellow, Senior Proctor. Master of 
hiH college in 1497, Vice-dianeellor of the Vnivcrsity 
1501, Bishop of Rouhesler 1504, and Cardinal 1535, 
just before his death. 

Apimiiited chaplain in 1497, to Murgaiet Coun¬ 


tess of Richmond, mother of Henry VII, he hn- 
mediately intorestod her In the New Learning, and 
set to work to raise the standard of study and the 
financial condition of tho University, just then at a 
very low ebb. A Chair of Diviiuty, and locturo- 
sliips in Grook and Hebrew were endowed, and 
later Christ’s College and St John’s mainly founded 
by his exertions. 

A man of strict life and “ greto and singular 
virtue,” he had no sympathy with the divorce 
principles of Henry VIII; siispi'eted of this, ho was 
impnsoutid and his goods sequest ered. As a church¬ 
man and supporter of the I’ujiol euusc lie was 
strongly opposed to the King's supremaej', and for 
refusing, m company with Sir Thomas Dion*, to 
subscribe to the Act of •Succi'ssiun m its entirety, 
w'os committed to (he Tower; a eiihii, digciuiind, 
feeble old man, he was executed on .Juno 22, ITiJS. 

Fisher was an ellective iJietonuiiiii with a gift for 
homely simile, and an unremitting zeal that cnuliled 
him to do a vast amount of speaking through )>111 his 
long and active life, and his eloquent account of 
tho Laily Margaret, Countess ot Rielinioiid, whoso 
Confessor he was, did more to enslinue rhe memory 
of that patro'iesB of learning, than even the sculp- 
turo of Tomgiano. 

Colot, his Biiecossoi, w ns more of the scholar than 
Fisher; us an expoiieiit of the Heiitiseeiieii liiarriing 
he had alri'udv inado a niiine in Oxford lecture- 
rooms, and he c.iiiied his systeniiiiie cxiiloialion of 
tho Scriptures into Ins work at St I’aul's. 

As ono of tlio Proirressivo clergy C'olet, like More, 
preludes, rather than b( longs to, the Reformation 
Dlovoineiit. But lie at tucked tlie lotlinrgy and 
loose living of the clergy with much \ipour as 
did Latimer hiiubclf, nor did lie iiesitute to speak 
of the Pope as “ wieki’illy dislilling poison f-o tlio 
destriietioii of the Church.” “ 1) Jesus Christ,” 
he exclaimed, “ wnsli for us not our feel onlv, but 
also our hands and our hrud > Otlierwise oui dis¬ 
ordered church cannot be fai fi om di iilli ” Pleach¬ 
ing to Convocation m J5J1, he iirin'd Ibo clergy to 
reform tlicinseKes. But tliev neglected lus ex¬ 
hortation, and Parliament sliuitly took tho matter 
out of their hands 

Loss rlietoiieul tiuiii Fisher, he is fully as earnest 
and direct, and courageous to a degree, never 
hesitating to ropiovo Wolsey or censuic Jleiiry VllI, 
when occasion arose. 

The next man of note is Hugh Latimer, far less 
litorary tliun hi.s iiieilccessois, jet uiiev^unlled for 
racy directness and pungent force. 

Hugh I.ATiMiin, tho son of a farmer, nn ecclesi¬ 
astic unspoiled by success, W'os born at Tiuireiiston, 
Leicestershire, about 1485, educated at Cambridge, 
elected a Fellow of (loro Hall 1510, and oidained 
1522 For not paying the customary foes, the 
Bachelor of Divinity degree eoiifon-ed upon him by 
Ills University was cancelled 111 1524. 

His fearless defence of a woman unjustly im¬ 
prisoned at Ciimbridge, combined with his sujiport 
of tho King’s supremacy, brought him under tho 
notice of Henry VIII, who appointed him chajilair 
to Anno Boleyn. In 1535 he became Bishop of \Vor 
cester, hut on his committal to tho Tower he 10 - 
sigiied his see. 
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A Btuidy upholder of the dootrines of the Re* 
formers, and a strong advocate of freedom m 
preaclunf;, ho seems to have caused some contention 
among tho congregation at St. Margaret’s, West¬ 
minster, as an item appears in the church accounts 
“ for mending divers pews that were broken when 
Dr. Latimer did preach." 

Having given an evasive answer to the Bishop 
of Ely’s request for a sermon to confute the doc* 
tnnea of Luther, which, as the Bishop said, " smelt 
of tho pan," I.atiincr, in 1525, was inhibited in 
the Ely diocese. 

Erom 1532 to 1654—according to tlie pleasure 
of the reigning powers—Latimer was continually 
in and out of prison for tho straightforward ex* 
presaion of his opinions, and in company wdth 
Cranmer and Kidlcy met death with fortitude on 
OctolKT IG, 1550. 

AVhile at Cambridge, he gave promise of vigor¬ 
ous individuality, amply fullilled in tho sermons 
preached before Edward VI. No man gained the 
ear of the populace more efleetually than he, ov 
wielded a wider nitlueiice, till wo oumo to the 
age of Wesley and Whitfif'Id. liis humour, his 
liery impetuosity, his easy colloquial ninmier, are 
Btrangelj' at \ariaueo with tlio stately, ornate 
metliods of the age. At times we are more re* 
minded of our latter-day Spurgeon than of the 
Eli/.ubetlian <liv iiit‘, fur he has an eye for a dramatic 
Story and a witty anecdoto, when ho can best fix 
attention that way. He made the Bible stories 
living realities beeau.'w ho ivlab'd them so closely 
with tho history of the time. There is no more 
original figiiro in the ecclesiastical world, and if we 
miss tlie imaginative grace of Fisher and the ripe 
erudition of C'olet, we get compensating qualities 
of spei'ial value in tiiose troublous times. 

Lalimcr girded witli gri'ot freedom and audacity 
at the lethargy of the clergv, and once, in a sermon 
at Paul's Ciuss, declined “ There is one that . . . 
is the most diligent iirvlalo in all England. And 
will ye know who it is ? 1 will tell jou ! It is the 
Devil! Among all tbo pack of tbciu tba* have cure, 
the Devil shall go for my inoiu'y, fm he applicst 
his business. Therefore, yo imprecating prelates, 
learn of the De\ i] to be diligent in your olTice. If 
ye will not Icain of tiod, for shame learn of the 
Devil.’’ 

Freipiently also ho reprimanded the King him¬ 
self, and to the King’s face. Henry received these 
homilies w'lth goud-liuinoiired tolerance, and went 
hiS own w ay again. 

A line and nohle.hcarted soul, HoorKR, who 
succeeded, has some of Latimer’s qualities, but is far 
loss rich in syiniialholic insight. Riui.ev, a shrewd 
and ablo man, interests us more as a personahty 
Hiaii a preacher. John Bradpokd and Thomas 
Luvisn carry on the Latimer tradition. Lever especi¬ 
ally excelling m homely liumour and fervent power. 

Thomas Cranmer : e1a<»ical and biblical acholar, 
lawyer, courtier, spoitsman, end accomolishcd 
gr^tleman, came of an old Norman fainilv, was 
born at Aslacton, Notts, in 1489, and educated 
under a “ tnarvelloiis, severe, and cruel school¬ 
master.” Enteiing Jesus College, Cambridge, at 
the age of fourteen, he became Fellow at twenty- 
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one. After a further study of philosophy, logic, 
and the classics, be was appointed lecturer and 
tutor at Buckingham HMl, now Magdalen College, 
and took Orders in 1523. 

An ardent supporter of the divorce between 
Henry VIII and Queen Catherine, promotion was 
rapid; he was appointed Royal Chaplain, sent on 
embassies to the Pope and Emperor of Genxiany, 
and, though hesitating at first on account of his mar¬ 
riage to accept “ the high and chargeable office of 
primate and archbishop ’’ oficred him by the King, 
he afterwards accepted the see of Canterbury, and 
was consecrated March 30, 1533, "albeit a poor 
wretch and most unworthy." 

A tool used by Henry to further his own ends, 
be at length receives the measure meted out to all 
that monarch’s w’hilom favourites. For the courage 
of Ins opinions and with bitter repentance for the 
past, the gentle, vacillating Cranmer met death 
fearlessly at Oxford in 15SG. 

The ItFformation Preachera 

The era of the great preachers at Paul’s Cross 
begins in the reign of Henry VIII, the previous 
preachers were all court officials. Not that under 
Henry there was a lack of engineered doctrine, but 
there wore also, now and later, many vigorous in¬ 
dependent preachers, both Catholic and Protestant. 

There was at the east end of St. Paul’s Cathedrsl 
an open piece of ground, where the citizens in 
medianv'ol times assoinlilcd for the folk-moot, and 
for making parade of arms for keeping the King’s 
peace. Here it was that Paul’s Cross was situate; 
hero also was tho huge clangorous bell which bade 
the citizens attend folk-moot, or called them to the 
muster of arms. 

In the earlier years of Atow tlie Bell Tower was 
still standing, and he refers to it thus; 

“ Near unto the school (St. Paul's) on the north 
side thereof, vi as of old time a great and high Cloehier 
or Bell llouso, uith four bells, tho greatest that I hav'e 
hoard ; these were called Jc-sii^ lielK, and belonged to 
Jrsua Chapel, but I know not by whoso gift. Tlie some 
had a great spue of timber, covered with lead, with the 
imag.' of 8t. Piiul on the top ; but it was pulled down by 
Sir Allies Paitridge, Knight, in the reign oi Henry VlII. 
Tlid common spuoch then was, that he did set one hundred 
pounds upon a cast at dice against it, and so won tlie 
said Cloehier and bells of tho King; and then causing 
tho bells to be broken as they hung, the rest was pulled 
down.” 

Sir Miles subsequently lost his head on Tower 
Hill, for matter “ concerning the Duke of Somcraet," 
and Stow records the fact with a certain amount of 
complacency. 

In the time of Richard the First, the place had 
served a purpose, much as the Marble Arch does 
to-day, as a roUying-ground for Reformers of Ml 
kinds ; and here did the craftsmen inveigh against 
the governing classes. 

A Proclamation had been issued at Paul^ Cross 
in the reign of Edward the Fourth, by Bishop 
Biayhrooke, against barbers shaving on Sundays; 
forbidding the sale of merchandise in the Cathedral, 
and among other things, against the playing of ball 
either within or without the church, which had led 
to the breaking of the stained-glaaB windows. 
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Stow toUi us that “ tune out of mind it hath been 
a laudable ouatmn on Good Friday in the after¬ 
noon ” for “ Bome speotal learned man “ to preach 
a Bermon at Paul'B Croas dealing with the Passion. 

“ On the three Easter holidays, on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, other learned men should 
preach in the forenoon at the Spital Cross on the 
Resurrection i and then on Low Sunday, ono other 
learned man is to make rehearsal on those four 
former sermons, either commending or reprovmg 
them aa to him is thought convenient.” What 
would be thought, I wonder, if one cleric to-day was 
called’upon to criticise publicly the sermons of his 
brother clerics f 

The sermons of Archbishop Morton were pointed 
in the most practical way. In 1487 he delivered 
a discourse on ” Cease to do evil, learn to do good,” 
the moral being, ” Vote liberal supplies to the 
King ” In 1489, when he wanted £100,000 for 
his royal master, he gave out his text, “ The eyes 
of the Lord are over all the righteous ”—^which 
was a pleasing way of putting the matter. 

During the closing years of the fifteenth century, 
it became the custom for penances to be perform^ 
at Paul’s Cross. “ Upon Passion Sunday (1497),” 
relates Fox, “ one Hugh Glov'er bare a fagot before 
the Procession of Paul's and after with the fagot 
stood before the preacher all the sermon while at 
Paul’s Cross." The fagot symbolised, of course, 
the death which the bearer had merited, and escaped 
only through undergoing the pononce. 

The story of Jamea Baynham, Lawyer and Martyr, 
illustrates the fate, of those who persisted in heresy. 
According to Fox, Sir Thomas More took a pio- 
minent part in the persecution of this unfortunate 
man. It is to be hoped that all he alleges against 
the author of the Utopia is not true; though it is 
to bo feared that, however raiemformed he may be 
in details, there is suiFiciont circumstantial evi¬ 
dence in other directions to show More’s attitude 
at times to have been hard and intolerant. After 
suffering torture in the Tower, Baynham abjured 
at Paul’s Cross in the customary manner, but 
subsequently repented his weakness, and pubhely 
confessed the same. Ho hod stamped himself now 
as a heretio beyond recall; but, before his death, 
and in order to ” save his soul,” the authorities 
tortured him in various ways, and, fading to break 
his spirit, burned him at Smilhflold. 

Another coho where penance was followed by 
death, is that of Elizabeth Barton, “The Holy 
Maid of Kent.” She seems to have been a poor, 
hysterical creature, whose ravings were utilised 
by others for sensational purposes. She was 
brought before the Stai Chamber; but although 
she and her companions abjured at Paul’s Cross, 
they were put to death—“ hanged and headed,” 
08 Stow puts it.^ 

Penance was prescribed for matters other than 
heretieaL In 1506 a priest did penance for having 
two wives—a double offence. And in the same 
year we hear that “ a man did penance for trans¬ 
gressing Lent, holding two pigs ready drest, whereof 

t More looked upon the whole matter after penance 
as “ a determined hypocrisy,” previous to that he had 
been favourablv Impressed by tne girl’s good faith. 


one was upon his head, having Drought them to 
sell.” How far the man himsdf was significantly 
impressed by the ceremony, or the qwetators 
edMed, is not related. 

Hardy as our ancestors were, even they found 
these layings at Paul’s Cross no pleasurable 
matter. Latimer himself says in one of his sep- 
mons: 

“ I do much marvel that London, being eo rioh a 
city, hath not a burying place without; for, no doubt, 
it u an unwholesome thing to bury within the City, 
especially at such a time when there is great sickness— 
BO tliat many die together. 1 think venly that many 
a man taketh his death in Paul’s Churchyard ; and this 
I speak of experience, for I myself when I have been 
there in some morning to hear the sermons, have felt 
such an ill-favoured, unwholesome savour, that I was 
the worM for it a great while after. And I think no 
loss but it be the occasion of much sickness and disease.” 

In the earlier years of Ehzabeth’s reign, how¬ 
ever, we look vainly for great preachers. The 
noblest among the Protestants had perished at the 
stake : the Catholics were not in authority. The 
new clergy, as yet ill-educated, are represented as 
ignorant and riotous. If the clergy of the old 
Faith had fallen into evil ways, there is not much 
to be said in favour of these earlier Protestants. 
The charges against them are too uniform, too 
constant, to be dismissed os prejudiced, even 
while making allowances for exaggeration here and 
there. 

The destruction of ancient forms and rites had 
led to a great deal of irreverence. Some churches 
were used for stabling horses. Pedlars plied their 
business during service times, and morris dancers 
lounged about in costume, “ so as to be ready for 
the frolics which generally followed prayers.” 

Then again, somo of the Catholics attended 
services only to laugh and talk, and show their 
contempt ^nerolly for the New Religion. 

When we come to the time of Jewel and Sandyb, 
things are different. Jewel has learning and imagi¬ 
nation ; Sandys that charm and simplicity often 
allied with culture and historical knowledge; and 
no doubt they helped to form the eloquent and 
lucid stylo of a greater than themselves— Richard 
Hooker. Hooker’s work has been dealt with else¬ 
where, and it is sufficient to say here that in addi¬ 
tion to his literary power, he was one of the first 
of the Elizabethan controversialists to show how 
it is possible to argue with an enemy without being 
Bournlous and abusive. It is a pity his example 
was not taken to heart by many of the Pamphle¬ 
teers. 

Hooker addressed himself to the few; another 
contemporary, Henry Smith, to the many. Smith 
has something of Latimer’s homely force and humour. 
Bome of the preachers, the pious Bishop Andrewes 
for instance, yielded too freely to toe literary 
affectations of toe day, and an undue affection 
for far-fetched metaphors and confused conceits 
obscured the work of such brilliant men of the 
Andrewes school as John Donne. 

But, making allowance for this, there is extra¬ 
ordinary beauty of thought and expression in such 
men os Donne, that have given their sennons a 
vitality long outliving their day and generation. 
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With me deepeouig BeriounxeBB of pablio life 
that we meet with in the earlier yean of the Caroline 
period, it la not suipriaing to encounter a goodly 
numbw of great preachera. There are Thomas 
Tbahbbns, rich in qimtual intensity and poetic 
Imagery; Biohakd Baxxkb, whose SainU * Ever - 
lotting Rttl haa become a olaaaio of its kind, and 
whose grave and tender piety, and vaty okurity, 
profoui^y impressed hia contemporaries. Hshky 
Hammond, sometimes called “ The Father of 
English Biblical criticism,” and James Cbsheb, the 
Irishman; both men of large erudition and demo¬ 
cratic sympathy. Of Robset Sanderson, later on 
one of the Restoration Bishops, one recalls the 
testimony of Charles I, “ I cany my ease to other 
preachers, but 1 carry my conscience to hear Dr. 
Sanderson.” It might have been better for the 
unfortunate monarch had he left his conscience in 
this restmg-plaoe. 

WxuUAH Chidunoworth, godson of Laud, ex¬ 
celled m dialects. He has few literary graces; but 
has the virtues of the greater Puritan spirits of tiie 
time : intense moral earnestness, and a tolerant 
chanty. Liberty is his watchword, Liberty and 
free inquiry. Of hia style we may take this illus¬ 
tration : “ The difference between a Papist and 
a Protestant is this, that the one judges his gmae 
to be infallible, the other his way to be mamfost.” 
His chief work is his Rehffion of PixAeatarUtam ; a 
safer Way to Salvation ,* and Chillingworth’s safe 
way is certainly beset by no narrow dogmatic 
restrictions. 

Equally charitable, and cast in a more subdued 
and peaceful mould, is the gentle recluse, John 
Hai.^ Starting as a Calvinist, he forsook the 
great theologians, and in the even tenor of his 
thought and the reposeful piety of his spirit had 
much in common with Georqe Herbert Herbert’s 


verse has received mention elsewhere; scarcely 
less notable was his prose as exhibited in A Country 
Parson, of which brok Isaak Walton said it was 
“ so full of plain, prudent and useful rules, that 
that country parson, that can spare twelve penoe^ 
and yet wants it, is scarce excusable.” For us 
perhaps the ” useful rules ” appeal less than the 
tranquil sweetness of atmosphere and the fragrant 
charm of a beiugn personality. 

Very different is tlie great figure of Wuxiam 
Laud ; one who carried on the policy of the Tudors 
into an alien ago that would ill brook it. Vigorous, 
keen os a controversialist, he has httle personal 
magic, and many men of lesser note and mfenor 
mental powers are more attractive than he. 

Nearing the close of our era is the name of John 
Qauden, a somewhat MachiaveUian ecclesiastic, 
with undoubted power as a debater, luid a remark¬ 
able skill in gliding skilfully over awkward topics. 
To him is attributed that notable historical work 
Eikon Basthki, aaserted by some to have been 
written by Charles I. As a skilful ex parte state¬ 
ment of Charles’ theory of kingship sentimentalised, 
it makes an effective document for the Stuart cause. 
Written in direct and simple languc^e, it produced 
a powerful impression, and ran through many 
editions. 

Not more interestmg than Gauden, as a man, 
though undoubtedly more gracious and attractive, 
is Jeremy Taylor, the last of the Caroline divines. 
A prolific writer and a great controversialist, he 
will survive in literature by virtue of his rich, im¬ 
pressive style and stately rhetoric. A man of 
cathoho sjmapathies and of wide culture, we recul 
him to-day neither for his learning nor for his 
divinity, but for his happy allusiveness, his mellow 
temper, and his musical phrasing. 


II. PROSE : (6) Art of Criticism (Bacon to Drvden). 


(fc) THE ART OF CRITICISM (FROM BACON 
TO DRYDEN) 

*' It is not good to stay too long in the theatre,” 
observes Bacon drily, and this remark may serve 
as a text for his critical work. He has no great 
respect for literature as such; and although as a 
maker of literature the author of the Essays and 
the stylist of the New Atlantis has daims upon aU 
lovers of literature, his contribution to the inter¬ 
pretation of literature is of the shghtest. 

The Essays furnish us with no hints of any 
value, and we must tom to the Advancement of 
Learning for any real consideration of criticism. 
Here there are some sane judicial comments, as when 
he accuses the Renascence writers of hunting ” more 
after words than matter, more after the choiceness 
of phrase, and the round and clear composition of 
the sentence, and the sweet falling of the clauses 
. . . than after the weight of matter, worth of 
subject, soundness of argument, life of invention, or 
depth of judgment.” But he is imwilling to admit 
that form or manner is of any particular merit 
own style the whde time giving the lie to 
his attitude). Science is the be-all of all thinga. 


Poetry is a pleasant solace, a comforting drug, that 
18 the gist of his reilections. Quito clearly, form 
interests him merely because it makes hia favourite 
philosophy more palatable. That is probably how 
he would have justified his own style, and hia arid 
imagination puts us in mind of Newton’s reference 
to poetry as ” ingenious nonsense.” 

Undoubtedly the greatest critic of the before 
Dryden is Ben Jonson. It were more debateable 
to question his greatness as a dramatist them his 
greatness as a critic. Of course, even Jonson was 
not proof against the spirit of the age, but allowing 
for this, no writer of the time did more to draw 
attention to points of form and style. The burden 
of his exegeris may bo found in the Discoveries, 
which were never published until after the author’s 
death, in 1641. He lauds the art of blotting, and 
regrets Shakespeare’s parsimony in this respect. 
He criticises Spenser for his linguistic affectations^ 
he ” would have him read for his matter,” emd in his 
phrase *’ Language most shows a man,” he comes 
near to Carlyle’s epigram, *' The style is not the coat 
but the skin of a man.” In the matter of his 
criticism, Jonson was probably indebted to the 
ancients and to contemporary Itidian critics; but 

6a 
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there is no need to Blight his work on that account. 
It waa a borrowing age, and a frankly borrowing 
one; the aignifioance lies not in the abrolute ongi- 
nality of this or that remark, but the tact and 
judgment shown in his selection of what was wise 
and pertinent, and an additional value is given to 
these dicta by Jonson’s own shrewd brain and 
clear and apposite style. His own ordered reason¬ 
ableness of method leads him naturally to come 
down rather severely on the Eaaaya of Montaigne. 
BUs own temperament impelled him naturally, 
moreover, to see the defects of Montcdgne’s dis- 
oursiveness, without appreciating the corresponding 
good qualities. 

Likewise his censure of Marlowe is comprehen- 
rible enough; while his tribute to Shakespeare is the 
more weighty when we realise how entirely opposed 
be was in theory to his great contemporary’s dra¬ 
matic methods. Bacon, whose literary style is not 
unlike Jonson’s with its faculty for fine compres¬ 
sion and its range of powers, is warmly praised. 


Jonson is the precursor of Dryden and the new 
age of English prose. He sounds the reaotiou 
from Romanticism and prepared the way for 
Dryden. Between Jonson and Dryden there is 
little to recount. Milton takes up again Danid’s 
creed against rhyme, confuting his own arguments, 
as Daniel did, in his own poetry. Sir William 
Davenant in his preface to Goudibert—taking the 
form of a letter to his fnond Hobbes—reminds 
us in substance of Sidney’s eloquent defence of 
Romance, Hobbes, m his reply, narrows down 
poetry to that which should treat of “ the manner 
of men.” No ono would quarrel with his dictum 
against those who ” take for poesy whatsoever is 
writ m verse ”; yet when he excludes not only 
didactic verse, but sonnets and eclogues, obviuiuly, 
critical ideals were in process of transition, and 
flattering as Hobbes may be to hie friend's work, 
it IS clear that by poetry he means something other 
tlian the plcosuro-givmg music of the Elizabethan 
age and the Renascence. 


II. PROSE : (c) Miscellaneous Prose Writers (Robert Burton to James Harrington). 


(c) MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WRITERS 
OF THE LATE RENASCENCE 

There are a number of writers m the earlier years 
of the seventeenth century, who exemplify in 
their work the transitional influence of the period; 
some,like the ingenious Robert Burton,retaining the 
ornate prolixity of the Elizabethan in stylo, wliilo 
reflecting often in matter the graver and auntcrer 
spirit of the succeeding ago; others, like Sir 
Thomas Overbury, presenting a strange medley 
of the literary affectations of tlie past, and tiio 
concrete “ humours ” that developed mto the char¬ 
acter study of the eighteenth-century essayist. 

Robert Burton, born at Lmdiey in Leicester¬ 
shire m 1577, entered Christ Church, Oxford, as a 
student in 1590. After taking Orders he became 
successively vioar of the College living of St. 
Thomas’, Oxford, in 1616, and rector of Segrave, 
Leicestershire, in 1630. His most popular work. 
The Anatomy of Melancholy, published 1621, in 
which he appears in the cliarocccr of Democritus 
Junior, was the only book, says Johnson, “ tliat 
ever took me out of bod two hours sooner than I 
wished to rise.” In 1606 he published Phdoao- 
phaater, a Latin comedy acted in the college hail of 
Christ Church in 1618. 

Though afflicted with depression of spirits 
throughout his life, be was, when free from this 
trouble, an amusing companion, ” most learned, 
and full of sterling good sense.” He died in 1640. 

Burton’s great, and only, literary achievement, 
The Anatomy of Melancholy, is highly character¬ 
istic of the time. It is as charaoteristio indeed as 
is Lyly’s Anatomy of Wtt, and Stubbes* Anatomy of 
Abuaea, characteristic of on earlier period. It is 
essentially a Jacobean inspiration. 

Burton in prose is not unlike Donne in verse; 
elaborate and fantastic conceits give place suddenly 
to sombre meditation; and no sooner is the serious 
note struck, then a curious sardonic humour takes 


its place. The book is a wilderness of varied 
learning, a masterpiece of ingenious discursivenem; 
often amazingly involved in stylo, yet with none of 
that windy vagueness belonging to many of his 
predecessors. Burton has full command over his 
matter; if he will he can be as terse and pithy as 
Bacon himself ; as succinct and lucid as Jonson ; 
or as rhetorical os Sir Thomas Browne. 

Hero is a passage of The Anatomy dcolmg with 
“The Cause of Religious Melancholy ” ; 

” What power of Prince, or pcrnal law, be it never 
BO strict, could enforce men to do that which for 
conseioiico sake they will voluntarily undergo T As to 
fast from all flesh, abstain from maniaire, rise to tlioir 
pravors at midnight, whip thcmsuKcs, with stupend 
lusting and peniianoe, abandon the wuild, wilfull 
poverty, perform eanomcal and blind obedience, to 
prostrate their guods, foitunoa, bodies, lives, and ofler 
up themselves at thoir superior’s feet, at Ins command ? 
What so ixiweiful an engine os aupcrstition 1 whicli 
they right well (lercciving, are of no religion at all 
thomselves: Vumnm emm tas Cabin rightly suapccts, 
the tenor and practice of tlicir hfe proves) artanm tlhua 
1 hcologie, q^lld afnid eua regna, caput eat, nullum ease 
dcum, they hold there is no God, as Leo 10 did, Hilde¬ 
brand the Magician, Alexander 6, .Tuliua 2, meer 
Atheists, and which the common proverb amongst them 
approves. * The worst Christians of Italy aro the 
Romans, of the Romans the Priests are wildest, the 
lewdest Priests arc piefoired to be Catdinals, and the 
boddest man amongst the Cardinals is chosen to be 
Pope,’ I tliat is an Epicure, as most part the Popes aie, 
Inndels and Lucionists, for so they think and believe: 
and what is said of Christ to be fables and impostures, 
of heaven and hell, day of judgment, paradise, im¬ 
mortality of the soul, are all 

' Rumores vaoui, verboque inanio, 

Et par Bollicito fabula somnio.' * 

Dreams, toys, and old wives* tales. Yet os so many 
whetstones to make other tools out, but cut not them, 
selves, though they be of no religion at all. they wiD 
make others most devout and superstitious, by pro¬ 
mises uid threats, compel, enforce from, and lead them 
by the nose like so mimy bean in a line; When as 
thmr end is not to propagate the Church, advance 

t 8. Ed. Sands in hm ReltUwn. ■ Senecoi 
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God's Kingdom, seolc hia glory or common good, but 
to enrich thomsolvoa, to enlarge their terniorioa, to 
domineer and compel them to stand in awe, to live m 
aubjectiou to the See of Itome. For what otherwise 
care they I *’ 

John Sxxdek, son of a Sussex fanner, was born 
at Worthing m 15S4, educated at Chichester and 
Oxford, studied law at Clifiord’s Inn and the Inner 
Temple, and has been called the “ Champion of 
Human Law.” In 1621, for disputing the King’s 
doctrines with regard to the privileges of Parlia- 
mont, he suffered a short term of impnsonment, 
niid again m 1030 was sent to the Tower for tho 
part he took against the levying of tonnage nnd 
puiiiiihige, A politician of muderulo \icua, he was 
eloclod iiK'rnber for Lancaster, and represt nted hia 
University in tho Long Parliament. For many 
years Selden was a member of the household of tho 
Earl of Kent, and it was }) 02 )ulaily believed that 
ho married thn Earl's widow; he, however, died 
in hei house m 10.14, and is liuiicd in the Temple 
Chureh. 

Selden’s biggest Engliah work is Titles of Honour, 
1614; his most important, Table Tall,, published in 
1089. In the History of Tithis (1018), he denied 
tho divine right of kings and incurrc'd tho dis* 
pleasure of both king and <-h i gy 

Selden lives m literature by the Tahir Talk, 
collected by hia aecn'lnriea, nnd published long 
after his death These abound m shaip, some¬ 
what acid-natun'd afihoriHins, exhibiting rough 
common-sense though little imagination, and fore- 
shodouing tho later Essay. >1 cither his legal 
learning nor historical and religious dieta appeal 
greatly to tho inoilerii reader; but ins gnomic 
wisdom will always delight. 

These for instance: 

“ Wo cry down a rotten pear and approve a rotten 
medlar, and yet I warrant you, tlie pear thinks oa well 
of it«clf Bs tlio medial doea." 

“ L'unirnonly, we say, a judgment falls ujion a man for 
sometliing m him wo cannot abide.” 

’■ Syllables govern tho world.” 

“ Take a straw nnd throw it up into the air, you may 
see by that which way the wind is.” 

“ E((uily IS a roguish thing for law we have a 
measure, know what to trust to ; ecjUity ib according 
to the conscience of him that is Chancellor, and as that 
is larger or narrower, no is equity. 'Tie all one as if 
they should make the standard for thn measure we call 
a foot, a Chancellor's fool, what sii uncertain measure 
would this lie I One Chancellor has a long foot, another 
a short foot, a third an indilTnrent foot i 'tis the same 
thing m tho Chancellor’s coiucience. 

• s e • • * 

” That saying, ‘ Do as you would Im done to.' is often 
misuiiilerstood, for 'tis not thus meant that I, a private 
man, should do to you. a private man, os I would have 
you do to me. hut do as wo have sigreod to do one to 
another hy public agreement. If the prisoner should 
ask the judge whether ho would be content to lie hanged 
were he in his case, he would answer ‘ No ’ Then, 
says the prisoner,' Do os you would lie done to.' Neither 
of them must do as private men, but the judge must 
do by him as they have publicly agreed : that is, both 
judge and prisoner have consented to a law that if 
either of them steal they shall be hanged.” i 

Sir Thouas Browne, born in 1605, was the eon 
of a London merchant, and educated at Winchester 
and Oxford, after which he studied o& tho Conti* 
*■ Table TaU. 


nent, receiving the M.D. of ti^den Univ»wty in 
1633, and of Oxford in 1637. ^ttling m Norwich, 
Browne practised there as a physician up to the 
iims of his death in 1682, and u buried in St. Peter 
Manoroft. During the Civil Wars be favoured the 
King’s party and wan knighted by Charles II on bis 
visit to Norwich in 1671. 

Of his writings, Beligio Medici, Paeudodoxia, 
Vm Burial, and The Garden of Cyrus, have each in 
its way claims upon the attention of the literary 
student. 

Beligio Medici is an excellent prose companion 
to tlie metaphysical verse of the age. In each 
cose we have an ardent fsiiey, a tinge of melan¬ 
choly, a quaint pietiam, nnd a tangl^ growth of 
erudition. Tho tangle is not so overgrown and 
hewildenng as in Burton’s case, being balanced by 
a sense of practicality ; the pietism is mom tempered 
than wo find it in Vaughan and Crashaw, by a genial 
woridImesB. In short, Brow'no mirrors in little 
most of the characteristics of his time, without 
developing any to excess But it is ns a stylist 
of rao(lul.ited, harmonious English prose that we 
inoai esteem him. 

Behgto Medfi, wntten about 1635, was printed 
in 1642 It is ostensibly a defence of himself from 
the charge of irrchgion; and in tho broadest sense 
of the word there is no doubt bo makes out cm ex¬ 
cellent case. How far Ins temper of mind agreed 
with any well-defined theological position is, how¬ 
ever, another matter. 

Paeudodoxia, or Vidqar Errors, is less w'lde in its 
appeal; its style is loss attractive, and its desul¬ 
tory, ambiguous character far more marked. His 
Bcepucol habit of mmd, decorously veiled before, 
has here full expression, and nowhere perhaps has 
his gift of delieate irony more abundant illustration 
than when dialing with the heterogeneous collec¬ 
tion of legends and heluds, scientific and otherwise, 
brought together in this discursive medley. 

Um But^ gives us of the meditathcs melan¬ 
choly of the man, and is written in a loftier and 
more pootioal style. It is a wonderful prose-fugue 
on Death and Decay. 

The Garden of Cyrus is an antiquEurian fantasy, 
romoter in its appeal than Vm Burial, but is 
in quaint conceits and rhetorical eflects. 

'* In vain do individuals hope for Immortality, or 
any patent from oblivion, in preservations below the 
moon . men have been deceived even in their fiattenes, 
above the sun, and studied conceits to perpetuate their 
names in heaven. The vanoiis cosmography of that 
part hath already varied the names of contrived con¬ 
stellations ; Nimrod is lost in Orion, and Osyns m the 
dog-star. While ae look for incorraption in the heaven^ 
we find they are but like the eartn durable in their 
main bodies, alterable in their parts • a hereof, besids 
comets and new stars, perspectives begin to tell tales, 
and the spots that wander about the sun, with Fhethon’s 
favour, would make clear ronviction. 

“ 'There is nothing si nelly immortal, but immortality. 
Whatei'er hath no beginning, may be confident of no 
end ; which is, the peciihar of that necessary essence 
that cannot destroy itself; and the highest strain of 
omnipotency, to he so pnaorfullv constituted as not to 
suffer even from the poaer of itself all others have a 
dependent being and within the reewh of destruction 
But the sufficiency of Christian immortality frustrates 
^ earthly gkny, and the quality of either state after 
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dMth makaa ft foDy of potthumous memoiy. Ood, who 
con only deatroy our soula, ftnd hath asHured our remur* 
reotion, edher of our bodies or aamea, hath directly 
promia^ no duration. Wherein there la so much of 
ohanee, that the boldeat expeotanta have found unhappy 
frustration; and to hold lon^ aubaiatence. seetna but a 
aoapo in obhvion ; But man is a noble animal, aplendid 
in aahea, and pompous in the grave, aolemnmng nativities 
and deaths with equal lustre, not omitting oeremomea 
of bravery in the infamy of hia nature." 

Another interesting antiquary waa Thomab 
FcTiiLBR, bom in 1608 at AldwinUe, Northampton 
((dso the birthplace of Dryden), the son of a clergy¬ 
man and educated at Cambridge. After taking 
Orders he was successively rector of Broadwinsor, 
Dorset, Lecturer at the Savoy, and Chaplain to 
Charles II, and won fame as a preacher. He waa 
an ardent Royalist and refused to subscribe to the 
Solemn League and Covenant in 1643 ; in 1644 he 
was in Basing House siege. In 1648 he was made 
perpetual curate of Waltham Abbey by the Earl 
of Carlisle. During the Commonwealth he waa 
deprived of his various preferments, but on the 
RMtoration these were restored. On August 12, 
1661, while preaching at the Savoy, he waa taken ill, 
and died four days later. 

As a writer of popular Church history, not pain¬ 
fully addicted to accuracy, he obtained a consider¬ 
able vogue. He had a witty sententiousness of 
speech that appealed to many, and this quality, 
indeed, constitutes his best claim upon tlie modem 
reader, and is amply illustrated in his most con¬ 
siderable work, Thx Worthies of England, published 
in 1662 by hia son. 

Hia dry antithetical humour appealed strongly 
to Coleridge and Lamb, and the peculiarities of his 
atylewere indood thoroughly esteemed bythose latter 
Ehzabethan enthusiasts. We can understand the 
delight of Etta in reading concerning short prayers 
that " the soldier may at the same time shout out 
hia prayer to God and aim his pistol at the enemy, 
the one better hitting the mark for the other." 

Lacking the splendour of Browne and the opulent 
variety of Burton, he is, none the less, no inconsider¬ 
able ornament to the prose writers of the time. 

Dbaeb’s Voyage 

"On the 9th of January following (1579) his ship, 
having a large wind and a smooth soa, ran aground on a 
danmrous shoal and struck twice on it, knocking twice 
at the door of doath which no doubt hod opened the 
third time. Hera they stuck from eight o’clock at 
night till four the next afternoon, having ground too 
much, and yet too little to land on, and water too much, 
and yet too little to sail in. Had God, who as the wise 
man saith (Piov. xxx. 4) holdeth the winds ia his flst, 
but opened hn littlo 6nger, and let out the smallest 
blast, they had undoubtodly been cast away, but there 
blew not any wind all the while. Then they conceiving 
aright that the best way to lighten the ship was first 
to ease it of the burthen of their sms by true repentance, 
humbled themselves by fasting under the hand of God. 
Afterwords they received the communion, dining on 
Christ in the sacrament, expecting no other than to 
<nip with him in heaven. Then they cast out of their 
ship six great pieces of ordnance, threw overboard as 
much wouth as would brook the heart of a nii-ter to 
think on it, with much sugar, and packs of spice, making 
a caudle of the sea round about. Then tliey betook 
thamsolvw to their prayers, the best lever at soob • 
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dead lift indeed, and it pleased Ood that the wind, 
formally their mortal enemy, became their frimd, 
which, ohanmng from the starboard to the larboard of 
the stup, and riung by degrees, cleared them off to the 
eea again, for which they returned unfeigned tlumks to 
Almighty God." i 

IzAAK Waltok waa bom at Stafford in 1693, of 
3 reomBa stock. In early life he migrated to Lon^n, 
where he made a modwt fortune in busineea, from 
which he retired in 1643. He was twice miurried, 
first to Rachel Floud, a descendant of Archbishop 
Cranmer, his second wife being haU-sister to Thomas 
Ken, BuAop of Bath and Wells. 

Sir Henry Wotton having collected material for 
a life of Donne whioh he did not live to write, 
formed the nucleus of the Lives afterwards pub¬ 
lished by Walton between 1640 and 1C78. His 
moat fai^uB work. The CompUat Angler, was pub¬ 
lished in 1663. 

Walton's later years were spent at Winchester, 
where he died at the age of ninety, in the house 
of his son-in law. Prebendary Hawkins, and lies 
buried in Winchester Cathedral. 

His works are slight in bulk but admirable in 
quality. The Comjdeat Angler ia, in its way, a 
little masterpiece, while the Lives abound 'n de¬ 
lightfully happy touchee. As with many another 
writer of the age, the subject matter is of secondary 
importance. One may love The Comjdeat Angler 
without being in any sense a sportsman, and as for 
the Lives, there is little of real note that he tells us 
of his men, but the vital and intimate manner in 
which he pictures Donne, Hooker, Herbert, for us 
is beyond praise. The sober brevity and simplicity 
of stylo to some extent remind us of Bunyan : the 
Elizabethan arabesque of divers colours is absent 
hera, and the mellow, unobtrusive learning, and 
pensive Quakerlike atmosphere, exorcise a re¬ 
markable charm upon tho student of letters. 

" But turn out of tho way a little, good scholar, 
towards yonder high hedge: we will sit whilst this 
hliower falii so gently upon the teeming earth, and givea 
a sweeter smeU to the lovely flowers that odom the 
verdant meadows. 

“ Look, under tliat broad boeoh-trae I sat down wlw 
I was last this way o-fishing, and the birds in the adjoin¬ 
ing grove seemed to have a friendly contenUon with 
on echo whoso dead voice seemed to live in a hollow 
cave near to the lirow of that pnmroso-hill. There I 
sat, viewing the silver streams glide silently towards 
their centre, the tempestuous sea, yet sometimes opposed 
by rugged roots and pebble-stones, which broke their 
sraves and turned them into foam: and sometimM 
viewing tho harmless lambs, some leaping securely in 
the cool shade, whilst others sported themselves in the 
cheerful sun, and others were craving comfort from the 
swollen udders of their bleating dams. As thus I sat, 
these and othw sights hod no fully poeseseed my soul 
that I thought—os the poet has happily expreoaed it i 
* I waa for that time litted shove earth ; 

And possessed joys not promised in my birth.' 

“ As I left this place, and entered into the next field, 
a second pleasure rntertmned ino; 'twos a handsome 
milkmaid that had oast sway all care, and sung like a 
nightingale. Her voice was good, and the ditty fitted 
for it: 'twos that smooth song whioh wss made by 
Kit Marlow, now at least fifty years ago; and the 
milkmaid's mother sung an answer to it, which was 
mode by Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger days.” * 

1 The Holy State. 

* ComaUat .dylsf^ gjyS; T. chap. Iv. 
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Along with Walton may be noted Sir Thomas 
UlutirHART, born in 1611, and educated at King’s 
CS^ege, Aberdeen. He fought against the Cove* 
nanters in 1639. Had travelled in France, Spain, 
and Italy, and is said to have died from uncon¬ 
trollable laughter at the news of the Bestoration 
in 1600. Among his eooentnc wrtings was a genea¬ 
logy of his famdy traced to Adam and Eve. with 
himsdf as the one hundred and fifty-third in the 
line of succession; in 1663 he published the first 
part of his translation of Rabelais, a second portion 
in conjunction with a Frenchman, Peter Anthony 
Motteuz, appearing in 1693. 

An original figure, with a taste for fantasy that 
outran even Browne's. His translation of Rabe- 
Uus is written m an elaborately whimsical style 
that will attract the admirers of Burton, but as 
Professor Saintsbury has humorously said: “ It 
must be admitted that it was well he left no school.” 

Finally, there is James Harrinotom (1611-1677) 
(not to be confused with Rir John Harrington, 
godson of Queen Elizabeth, who trandated Anosto) 
the companion of Charles I m his captivity, and the 
author of the Utopian picture Oceana (1656). The 
Oceana is a distinct addition to the literature of 


II. PROSE: 

(d)JOHN BUNYAN 

Ir Puritanism has Milton as its singer, in John 
Bunyan is found its storyteller. 

Born in 1G28 at Elstow, near Bedford, the world- 
famed author of The PUgrvm'a Progress came of 
“ low and mconsidorablo generation,” and assures 
us that Ins ” father's house ” was of that “ rank 
that is meanest and most despised m the land.” 
An elementary education at the village free school 
woB the best ho could hope to receive, for at an 
early age poverty forced him to follow his father’s 
calling, that of a tinker or brazier. 

All through his life Bunyan had been peculiarly 
a£Bioted by a strange spiritual conflict ever taking 
place within him ; a continual struggle with doubts 
and temptations; and possessed, moreover, with a 
sense of sin that to his introspective mind became 
magnified out of all proportion. As a clidd he had 
been subject to the most abject fits of despair, 
even during his play hours, and the few innocent 
sports he indulged in were eventually put aside, 
one by one, in response to an inward call for renun¬ 
ciation. 

When sixteen ho was cidlod upon to mourn the 
loss of a beloved mother, and on his father marrying 
again only two months later, the lad left home and 
enlisted in the army. For two yean he served with 
the Parliamentarians in the Low Countries. On 
one occasion being chosen by lot to take port in a 
siege, he, fortunatdy both for himself and for pos¬ 
terity, exchanged places with a comrade who was 
** shot in the head and died.” 

With characteristic self-abasement he acknow¬ 
ledges to have led a careless life, and to have been 
"the ungodliest fellow for swearing thqr ever 
heard '* | whether or no we are to cr^t him wiQi 
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ideal republics, and is wrought with much of the 
quunt whimsicality and fantastic teaming of the 
later Ehzabethan writers. But it is something 
more than this. It is at once a picture and a 
cnticism of Cromwell’s England m thin romantic 
guise. As . compared with More’s Vtopta, and 
Bacon’s Neva Aikmtts, it is greatly inferior in literary 
power, lacking the grace of More and the lucidity of 
Bacon. There are also other differences. More k 
preoccupied with social and ethical considerations, 
Bacc n’s mind is teeming with scientific suggestions. 
Harrington's Oceana is more strictly a study in 
politicM theory, and his main tfaesk k that the 
form of government should follow the dktribution 
of property. Equality should be the keystone of 
the situation. “ Where there k inequality of 
estates there must be inequality of power, and 
where there k inequality of power there can be no 
commonwealth. ” 

Equality cannot be obtained by means of a 
solatium to the chief magistracy secured by the 
suffrage of the people given by the ballot. 

Incidentally, Harrington’s work contuned a 
vigorous criticism of Hobbes' theory of poUticol 
absolutism. 


John Bunyan. 

all the dreadful doings of these youthful days, re¬ 
mains doubtful. However, on his leaving the 
army a fresh interest came into his life. He fell in 
love with a young woman whose sole fortune con¬ 
sisted of two pious books given to her by her father, 
and her companionship was to have a marked in¬ 
fluence for the future. Though but nineteen, they 
married, notwithstanding they were “ as poor as 
poor might be, not having so much as a dish or qioon 
betwixt them ”; but this union, that might have 
been considered so improvident in most cases, was 
contracted by them m simple faith and trust, and 
with the happiest domestic results; unfortunately 
it was only too brief. Bunyan’s good help-meet 
died about seven years later, leaving to their father's 
care two boys and two girls, one of whom was bhnd. 

Throe years after his marriage John Bunyan 
wrote his first work —Sighs from Hell, or the Criea 
of a Damned Soul —and about the some time was 
baptized and received into “ full Church privileges ” 
by the Baptists of Bedford; hk hfe henceforward 
to be dedicated to tlie delivering of hk apiritual 
message, by word of mouth as well as pen. 

Forceful and popular as a village preacher, he 
exercised a tremendous influence upon hk hearers ; 
but his feorl^ denunciation of v'ice and Puritan 
doctrines caused considerable friction among the 
Church people, so that it was not long before those 
in authority found on opportunity to thrust him 
into prison. On Novemb« 12, 1600, he was com- 
mitt^ to prison for three months as ” a common 
upholder of several unlawful meetings,” and until 
1672 was continually in and out of Buford Gaol. 
At first he was treated with much leniency and 
indulgence by hk gaolers, being allowed out secretly 
to preach and conduct meetings; however, thk 
unusual proceeding coming under the notice ^ the 
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authorikieu, ho was subject to a more rigid sur- 
veillanco aad forbidden “ even to look out at the 
door.” 

In 1 tiill, during one of his terms of freedom, iindmg 
It oxpodioiit for tiie sake of hia motlicrless childruu. 
Banyan married again, tiis choice falling on a si rung, 
noble, guod-hoarted woman, who did all in her power 
to procure his rolouse when ho was again imprisoned. 
Having petitioned the judges three times without 
suocoss, she joiirni-yed to London and pleaded Ins 
cause before tho iluiiso of Peers, but much os tlu-y 
sympathised with her, no action was taken in the 
matter. Indeed, it seemed of little use to give 
Buiiyan his freedom, for immediately ho was re- 
loased, he qualiiled for prison again. 

But during tliese twelve veais of life in Bedford 
Qool, Bunyan was by no iiicans idli*. 11 is funiily 
hod to be supported, so ho earned a small pittance 
by making “ taggeni laces,” and miahle to preach he 
began to writo. Four of his famous works are as¬ 
signed to this period— The Uoly ( 'Uy, or the- New 
Jerusalem (lOti.il. Grace Abouruhny (IdOti), Juatifi- 
cation by Jcitus Christ (1671), and Defence of the 
Do'-trine of Justification (lti72). 

In 1671, notwitlistan^ng that Bunyan was still 
a prisoner, the Baptists of Bedford appointed him 
as their ininist>or, and on his rcleasi) in 1672, ho re¬ 
ceived one of tho tirat licences to pri'acli under the 
now Act of Duel iration of Indulgence, that granted 
hberty of conse.ionco to Roman Catholic and Non¬ 
conformist alike —a concession that was withdrawn 
by tho repeal of the Act throe years later. 

Act or no Act, it was not m the nature of honest 
John Bunyan to refrain from giving forth his mos- 
sage to the world, and for his temerity in doing so ho 
again auiforod : however, if a ban is placed upon his 
spoecli, ho oan still use his pon, and it whs during 
tins period that he wrote his most popular work. 
The Pilgri'n’s Progress, tho first port of which was 
published m a cheap form m 1678, The Life and 
Death of Mr. Bvinanm 1080, The. Holy irar(1682), 
and two years later appeared tho second part of 
The PUgrim'a Proyre.sa. 

Not only did tho fame of “ tho in.spirod tinker ” 
as an author roach London, Imt also ins fame as a 
preacher, and ” Bishop Bunyan,” as ho was fro- 
quenlly styled, received many calls to preach his 
dootrinoa in tho groat city. On one of these memor¬ 
able occasions wo arn told that, in Southwark, on a 
cold week-day morning m winter, lie preached to 
twelve hundred people, and on Sundiiys to a ron- 
grsgation of over throo thousand, and to reach 
the pulpit he was pulled across tho heads of tlie 
people.” 

Ever ready to do his best for all men, his well- 
known kmd-hoarlodnoss cost him dear. Asked to 
intercede in some dilfercnce between a fiitlicr and 
son, ho journeyed to Reading for the purjjosc, but 
while passing through I.ondon on his return home 
caught a chill, which resulted in his death after a 
few days’ illness at tho house of Ins friend John 
Strudwiok, at the sign of the Star, Snow Hill, Hol- 
bom, on August 31, 1688; and all that is mortal of 
the groat John Bunvan was laid to rest in Bunhtll 
Fields. His wife survived liim, as did six of his 
ohildron, and bis life’s savings amounted to £100- 


But liis legacy to posterity in his marvellous out* 
put of sixty books and tracts cannot be estimated 
in figures, for surely no man with so few worldly ad¬ 
vantages, and in the face of so many difiioulties, left 
BO great an influence to be carried down to future 
generations. 

English Puritanism found its first allegorist in 
Speusor; but the abstractions of Spenser pale into 
phantasmal figures beside the concrete embodi¬ 
ments of Bunyan. The literary significance of 
Bunyan’s work— The Pilgrim's Progress and The 
Life and Diath of Mr, liadvuin in particular—lies 
in liis concrete vitality and narrative power. It 
would bo overstating tho matter to call him founder 
of tho modern novel; that distinction must be 
shared by Daniel Defoe. But it is quite true to 
cull him tho pioneer of the modern novel. Bunyan 
had tlio qualiMca of the great story-tt>ller; he had 
insight into character, humour, pathos, and the 
visualising iinuginstion of tlic dramatic artist 

Despite all its moralising and theological passion, 
tile gieatuess of the Pilgrim’s Progress is the great¬ 
ness of every gi'tiumo work of art. It was not 
written primarily to convert the unlielH'ver, or to 
express a school of religious experience; it was 
written to please its author. 

“ 1 did not think 

To shew to nil the world my pen and ink, 

. , . iiur difl 1 iindeitfiko 

Tlicrelty to picn-<c my iicighboor ; no, not I; 

1 did it iiiiiii' own belt to gratifie.” 

Buiiyun’s clitof writings aro: Gnue Abovnding 
to the Cliuf of Sinners (16&6), a kind of spiritual 
autobiography, not unhko the Confessions of St. 
Augustine ; The Pihjtim'a Progress from this Woild 
to that which is to Come (1678-11179); The Holy 
War (1683 ); and The Life and Death of Mr. Bad- 
man (1680). 

Of thoso The Pilgrim's Progress is unquestionably 
tho most important. The idea of a Heavenly City 
inspiring the earthly pilgrim was not peculiar to 
Bunyan, for aiiotlior writer. Do Ouilcvillc, in hia 
Pilgrimage of the Soul, hod already pictured it. 
But there is no need on this account to question 
Bimyan’s originality, hivcii had lie known of tins 
other book, tho dillcrencuB of treatment arc vide 
enough, and, os Dr. Blown says in his cbtiinate 
of Bunyan, “Tho looking for a city vitli rtcinal 
foundations a ns a Now Tchtamciit idea os accessible 
to Bunyan as to tho Monk of Chnliz ; v'liilo tho 
huuso ol Liiacc Umu ami tlio Palace Beautiful, like 
the house of Morey in tho Fame Queene, may well 
have bci'ii siiggcsti'd by the old houses of Entertain¬ 
ment prepared for pilgrims and travellens on their 
way.” 

Tho scenic sctlmg of the book is obviously in- 
Gjiired by tho country around Bedford. 

Tho influence of the Bible upon Bunyan’s style 
has already been noted. In the Pilgrim’s Progress 
it IS seen at its best: the style is terse, simple, 
vivid, and its appeal is at once to the unlettered 
and to the cultured. “ This is tho great merit of 
the book,” said Dr. Johnson, “ that Bie most 
cultivated man cannot find anything to praise 
more highly, and the child knows nothing more 
auiuhiiig.” 
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The Holy War is also an allegory; but tho chaf- 
aoters are for less alive, and there is httle of that 
variety and salt of humanity that give The Vd~ 
grtm'a Progress its compelling appc'aL On tho other 
hand, there is no small measure of descriptive vigour, 
and the account of the first Siege of Mansoul is in 
Banyan’s happiest vein. 

Mr. Badman is a work of another type, and is 
second in value and literary significance to tho great 
allegory. It is a realistic nuicl, a picture of low 
life, such as Nash liad first essayed in Englisli 
fiction, and Defoe earned to a high level of exeeb 
lenco. As a picture of tho shadier side of countiy 
lifo in Stuart times, it has considerable historical 
interest, especially to the student of tho develop* 
raent of English fiction. Christian is converted; 
Air. Badman hves and dies in hia “ City of Destruc* 
tion,” or, in tho author's words, ho “ went to school 
with the Devil, from his childhood to tlie end of his 
life." 

Bunyan seems to breathe a diflerent air from 
that enjoyed by most of the great wiitc-rs of the 
Renascence. Anytlimg less like the Elizabethan 
spirit of a Spenser, a Shakespeare, a Joiisou, we can 
scarcely imagine than this intensely eanir-st, un¬ 
lettered, blooding tmk'T. Milton's austere I’un- 
taiusm could nut. conceal his varied scholaisbip 
and love of beauty. But Bunyan seems to belong 
to another age. Yet Bunyan was, d<‘pp down, 
a child of tho B( nascence, and liad far more aflinily 
with the poets and dramatists of Elizabeth’s day 
than writli tlm era of satire and good sense that 
foUow’cd it. 

His prose is in lineal descent from Jonaon and 
Raleigh ; and if in its simple clnnl' and diiectness 
it reminds u** lather of the ogo of Dijdcn tJion of 
Shakespeare’, that is really due to the happy occi 
dent of Banyan’s limited education It shows 
precisely how’ much tho translation of the Bible 
had dono for unlettered folk. W’lghted by no 
Bcholarsinp, trouhli’d by no school of stvlc, lie th¬ 
rived atiaight from tho English Bible Jlad it been 
for nothing clao, his hnk with tho Rencseenco and 
Reformation would be clear cnougli. But tlierc is 
something more. 

Bunyan's nature was elemental, passionate, 
swinging violently from one emotional extreme to 
another. An mtorcsting. vital man, ho threw all 
the energising power, the w'holc-hcnrted rapture, 
that tho Elizabethans gave to the woild of sc-nsc, 
into the woild of religious exponenee What beauty 
was to Spenser, and power to ^Marlowe, righteous* 
ness was to Runyan. Yet he w’ns no fanatic, no 
hysterical extremist. A large-boned, stuixiily built, 
r^-faced country tinker, ho did not suggest the stuff 
of whicli the world's great dreamers arc mode. Nor 
was his environmont such as to inspire the imagina¬ 
tion of tho religious enthusiast. Nature came to tho 
help of a John Knox, and a Calvin ; but the placid 
meeulow-land and lazily winding Ouse, tho broad, 
flat spaces near Elstow, seem more likely to nurse 
a Jane Austen than a Btmyan. Yet. in this country, 
lapped round with all the dull, commonplace routine 
of tho country life, ho found himself in a hell of 
spiritual conflict. 

Beneath tlm placid exterior of the man there 


burned a fierce fire. Violence of imagination had 
been his from eoily days; and as he grew older, 
tile fire burned mure iiotccly, turning to ashes all 
tlie amusements of youtii, however harmlosB, tor 
turing him with dreams of his own worldliness, and 
urging him to find peace for his racked spirit. 

Let us regard him, therefore, as a genuine child of 
the Renascence, m a Puritan framework. A greater 
moral contrast with Marlowe it would bo hard to 
imagine, wlido I'ope in hia pulpit moments would 
have seemed a cungcruol spirit. Yet he had a 
sinking temperamental affinity with Marlowe; 
and a w hole world of feeling and experience divided 
Die author of thaHoly ICarfrum the author of The 
Essay on Man. 

The PiLOMU’s Pbogbbsb 

Now, I beheld in my dream that they had not 
journeyed fur, but tho nver and the way for a time 
parted, at winch they wero not a httle sKirry ; yet they 
dur.<t not go out ot the way. Now the way from tho 
nver was rough, and thnr feet tendor by rcaijon of 
their travel • ko tho %nul8 of the pilgrims were much 
discouiugod becausoof the way. (Num.xxi. 4.) Where¬ 
fore, still os they went on, they wished for a better way. 
Now, a httle before them, there was on the left hand of 
the road a rrieoilow and a stile to go over into it, and 
tliat meadow is cullod By-path Aleculow. Then said 
Chiistiuii to his follow. If this meadow lieth along by 
our wav side, let us go over into it Tlion he went to 
the Rtiio to see, and behokl a path 1^ along by the 
way on the other side of the fence. 'Tis according to 
my wish, said Oliuhtian. Here ih tho eoaiost going; 
come, good ilu|ivful, and lot us go over. 

Hojie but how if this path sliould lead us out of the 
way T 

Chr. That is not likely, said tho other. Look, doth 
it not go along bv the wayside T flo Hopeful, being 
pcrhuavled by Ins fellow, went utter him over tho stile. 
When they wcic gone over, and were got into the path, 
they found it very easy for their feet; and withal 
they, looking before them, espied a man walking as 
they did, and Ins name won Vain-confidence: so they 
culled after him, and a.’-Uod him whither that way led. 
He said. To the Celestial Gate. Look, f,aid Christian, 
ditl not 1 tell you so T by this you may see we are 
right. So they followed, and be went before them. 
But, behold, tho night came on, and it "rew very dark ; 
BO that lliev tliat were behnid lo.si sight of him that 
went before. 

He thcrclore that wont befoio (Voin-conCdcnce by 
name), not si’cing the way befoio him, fell into a deep 
jjit (Isa. IX. Hi), winch was on purpose there made by 
tho pi nice of those giouiuls, to catch vain-glonous fools 
wilhul, and was dashed to pieees with his fall. 

Now Christian end bis fellow heard him fall, bo they 
called to know the matter; but there was none to 
answer, only they heard a gioaning. Then said Hopeful, 
Where are we now* Thv<n was his fellow eilcnt, as 
mistrusting that he had led him out of tho way; and 
now It began to rnm, and thunder, and lighten, in a 
most dreadful mannoi, and the water rose amain. 

Then Hojiefiil groaned within himself, saying. Oh 
that 1 hod kept on my w ay ! 

Chr, Wlio eould have thought that this path should 
have led us out ot tlie w ay ? 

Hope. I was afraid on’t at tho vory fust, and there¬ 
fore gave you that gentle caution. 1 would have 
spoken plainer, but that you are older than 1. 

Chr, Good brothel, be not offended. 1 am sorry I 
have brought thee out of the way, and that 1 have 
put thee into such imminent danger. Fray, my brother, 
forgive me ; I did not do it of an evil intent. 

Hope. Be comforted, my brother, for I forgive thee ; 
and believe, too, that this shall be for our good. 

Ckr. 1 am guid 1 have with me a merciful brotheb 
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But we must not atend here; lot os try to go back 
■gun. 

£fop«. Butt good brother, let me go before. 

Ckr. Ko, tf you pleaae, let me go flrat, that, if there 
be any danger, I may be first ttumin ; because by my 
means we are both gone out of the way. 

Uopt. No, aaid Hopeful, you ahall not go first j for 
your mind being troubled, may lead you out of the 
way again.—Then for their encouragement they heard 
the vmce of one saying, “Let thine heart be towards 
the hinhw^, even the way that thou wentest i tom 
again.” (Jer. zxxi. 21.) But by this tune tlie waters 
were greatly risen, by reason of which the way of going 
back waa very dangerous. <Thea I thought that it is 
easier going out of the way when we are in, than going 
in when we are out.) Yet they adventured to go back; 
but It was so dark, and the flood so high, that in their 
going back they h^ like to have been drowned nine or 
ten rimes. 

Neither could they, with all the skill they had, get 
again to the stile that night. Wherefore at last, lighting 
under a little shelter, they sat down there until day¬ 
break ; but being weary, they fell asleep. Now there 
was, not far from the place whore they lay, a oantle, 
called Doubting Castle, the owner whereof waa Giant 
Despair; and it waa in his grounds they now were 
sleeping. Wherefore he, getting up in the morning 
early, and walking up and down in his fields, caught 
Christian and Hopeful asleep in his grounds. Then 
with a grim and surly voice he bid them awake, and 
asked them whence they were, and what they did in 
his grounds. They told him they were pilgrinis, and 
that they had lust their way. Then said the giant, 
You have this night trespossiBd on me, by trampling 
in and lying on my grounds, and therefore you must 
along with me. Bo tliey were forced to go, because 
was stronger than they. They also hac but little 
to say, for they knew themselves in a fault. The giant, 
therefore, drove them before him, and put them in his 
oantle, in a very dark dungeon, nasty and stinking to 
the spirits of these two men. Hero, then, they lay from 
Wednesday morning till Saturday night, without one 
bit of bread, or drop of drink, or light, or any to ask 
how they did t they were, therefore, here in evil case, 
and were far from friends and acquaintance. (Ps. Ixxxviii, 
8.) Now in this place Christian had doable sorrow, 
beoauss it was through his unadvised counsel that they 
were brought into thu distress. 

Now Giant Despair had a wife, and her name waa 
Diffidence i so, when he was gone to bed, he told his 
wife what he hod done; to wit, that he had taken a 
couple of prisoners, and cost them into his dungeon 
for trespassing on his grounds. Then be asked her also 
what he had best do further to them. So she asked 
him what they were, whence they came, and whither 
they were bound ; and he told her. Then ahe ooun- 
selled him that when he arose in the morning he should 
beat them without mercy. So when he arose he getteth 
bim a grievous erab-treo cudgel, and goes down into 
the dungeon to them, and there first falls to rating of 
them as if they were dogs, although they never gave 
him a word of distaste; then he fell upon them and 
beat them fearfully, in such sort that they were not 
able to help themselves, or to turn them upon the floor. 
This done he withdraws, and leaven them there to condole 
their misery, and to mourn under their dislross: so 
all that day they spent their time in notliing but sighs 
and bitter lamentations. The next night she. talking 
with her husband farther about them, and understand¬ 
ing that they were yet alive, did advise him to counsel 
tiiem to mam away with themselves. Bo, when morning 
sras come, he goes to thsm in a surly manner as before, 
and peroeiving thsm to be very sore with the stripes 
thet M had given them the day before, he told tlwm 
that, sinoe thev were never like to oome out of that 
plao^ their only wag would be forthwith to make ao 
end of theniMlves, either with knife, halter, or poison. 
Fhr why, said he, should ohoose life, seeing it 
Is attmded with ao muoh bittemena T But they de¬ 
fied him to let tiiem go. With tiiat be looked ugly 


upon them, and rushing to them, hod doubtbea made eo 
end of them himself, but that be fell into one of hie 
fits (for he soraetiines, in sunahiiw weather, fall into 
fite), and lost for a time the use oi hie hands. Where* 
fore he withdraw, and left them, aa before, to oonsidec 
what to do. Then did the prisonen oonsult between 
themselvea whatlier it was bwt to take hie oonnael or 
no; and thus they began to ducourse s 

Chr. Brother, said Christian, what shall we do I 
The life that we now Uva is miserable. For my part, 
I know not whether it is best to live thus or to die out 
of hand. “ My soul chooseth atrongling rather than 
life ” (Job VII. IS) ; and the grave is more easy for mo 
than this dungeon I Bhall we be ruled by the giant T 

Hope. Indera our preeent condition is dreadful, and 
death wotild be far more welcome to ma than thna for 
ever to abide. But yet, let us consider, the Ixnrd of 
the country to which we are going hath aaid, “ Thou 
Shalt do no murder,”—no, not to another man’s person ; 
much more then ora we forbidden to take his counsel 
to kin ounelvea. Besides, he that kills another can 
but oommit murder upon his body; but for one to 
kill himself, is to kill body and eoul at once. And, 
moreover, my brother, thou tolkeet of case in the grave) 
but hast thou forrotten the heU whither for certain 
murderers go T for’’ no murderer hath eternal Ufe,” Ac. 
And let us consider, again, that all the law is not in the 
hand of Giant Despair; others, so far as 1 can under¬ 
stand, have been taken by him as well as we, and vet 
have escaped out of hie hands. Who knows but that 
God, who made the world, may eause that Giant Despair 
may die, or that, at some time or other, he may forget 
to lock us in; or tliat he may in a short time have 
another of hia fits before us, and may lose the lue of 
his limbs T And if ever that should come to pass again, 
for my part, 1 am resolved to pluck up the heart of a 
man, and to try my utmost to get from under his hand. 
I was a fool that I did not try to do it before; but, how¬ 
ever, my brother, let us be patient, and endure awhile. 
The time may come that may give us a happy release ; 
but let us not be our own murderers. With these words 
Hopeful at present did moderate the mind of his brother; 
BO they oontinued together in the dark that day, in their 
sod and doleful condition. 

Well, towards evening, the Giant goes down into the 
dungeon again, to see if his prisoners had tdken his 
oonnael; but when he come there, he found them alive. 
And, truly, alive waa all; for now, what for wont of 
bread and water, and bv reason of the wounds they 
received when he beat them, they could do little but 
breathe. But, I say, he found them alive; at which 
he fell into a grievous rage, and told them that, semg 
thev had disobeyed his counsel, it should be worse 
with them than if they had never been bom. 

At this they trembled greatly, and I think that 
Christian fell into a swoon ; but coming a httle to him¬ 
self again, they renewed their disoourse about the giant’s 
counsel, and whether yet th^ had best take it or no. 
Now Christian again seemed for doing it: but Hopeful 
made his second reply as followeth t 

Hope. My brother, said he, rememberest thou not 
how valiant thou host been heretofore 1 Apollyon could 
not crash thee, nor could all that thou didst hear, 
or sne, or feel in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
Wliat Imrdship, terror, and amasement host thou already 
gone through, and art thou now nothing but fears t 
Thou seest that I am in the dungeon with thee, a fiw 
weaker man by nature than thou art; also thie giant 
luM wounded me os well as thee, and hath also out off 
the bread and water from nw mouth ; and wiA tiiee I 
mourn without the light. But let us exercise a little 
more patience: remember how thou playedst the man 
at Vanity Fair, and wast neither afraid of the chains 
nor cage, nor yet of bloody death. Wherefore let ue 
(at lea*! to avoid the shame that beoomee not a Christian 
to be found in) bear up with patience as well as we can. 

Now night being oome of^n, and the giant and hie 
wife being in bed. she asked him concerning the prisoners, 
and if they hod t^en hia counsel. To which he re> 
pli«l. They a» sturdy n^oees they ohoose latber 
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•n bMidahip thoo to nuiko sway with them* 
Then, mud ahe. Take them into the caatle* 
yard to^norrow. and ahov them the bonea and akuUa 
of thoae that tboa baat alieedy diapatohed, and make 
them belteve, we a week oomee to an and, thou aJao 
wUt tear them in piaoaa, as thou haat dona tbair fellowi 
bafoia them. 

So when the morning waa ootne, the giant goea to them 
Bfpua, and takee them into tlie oaatle-yani, and ahows 
them aa hia wife had bidden him. The^ aaid he, 
were pUgrima, aa you are, onoe, and they teeapawwwt 
on my ground^ aa you have done ; and whaa I thought 
St. I tore them in pieoea; and ao within ten daya I 
will do you. Get you down to your den agun: and 
with that he beat them all the way thither. They lay, 
therefore, ^ day on Saturday ui a lamentable oaae, 
aa before. Now, when mght waa oome, and when Hra. 
Diffidence and her husband the giant were got to bed, 
they began to renew their disoourae of the priaonera ; and, 
withal, the old giant wondered that he could neither 
by his blows nor counsel bring them to an and. And 
with that hia wife rephed,—1 fear, said she. that they 
live in hopes that some will oome to reheve them, or 
that they nave picklocks about them, by the means of 
wluoh tli^ hope to escape. And aayest thou so, my 
dear T said the giant; 1 will therefore aearoh them 
In the morning. 

Well, on Saturday, about midnight, they began to 
pray, and continuM in prayer till almost braak of 
day. 

Now, a little before it was day, good Christiaiv as one 
half amazed, brake out into this passionate speech — 
What a fool, quoth he, am I, thus to lie in a stinking 
dungeon, when I may as well walk at hberty I 1 have 
a key in my bosom, called Promise, that will, 1 am 
perbuaded, open any lock in Doubtuig Castle. Then 


■aid Hopeful, That’s good new% good b* ither; pluck 
it out of thy bosom and try. 

Then Cliriatiaa pulled it out of hia bosom, and began 
to try at the dungeon-door, whose bolt, as be turned the 
key, gave book, and the door flew with ease, and 
Chnstiaa and Hopeful both came out. lium he want 
to the outward door that isada Into the oaotte-yard, 
and with his key opened that door aiso. After th^ he 
went to the iron gate, for that must be opaned too. 
But that lock went desperately hard s yet the key did 
open It. Then they thrust oiien the ^ta to moke their 
escape with speed: but that gate oa it opened moda 
Buoh a creaking toM it wokM Giant Despair, whe^ 
hastily rising to pursue boa pnsonen, felt hu limbs to 
fail, for hia fits took Mm again, eo that he could by no 
means go after them. Then they went on, and came to 
the King’s highway *°d eo were safet beoausa 

they were out of h» jurisdiction. 

Now, when they were gone over thestile, they began to 
oontiive with themselvea what they should do at that 
stile, to prevent those that should come aftw from 
faUing into the hands of Giant Despair. So they con¬ 
sented to erect there a {nllor, and to engrave upon the 
aide thereof tliia sentence: “ Over this stile is the way 
to Doubting Castle, which is k^ by Gimit Despair, 
who despiseth the King of the Celestial Ckiuntry, and 
seeks to destroy his holy pilgrims.” Many, therefore 
that followed after, read what was wnttrn, imd escaped 
the danger. Thu done they sang aa followa: 

Out of the way we went, and then we found 
What ’twas to tread upon forbidden ground: 

And lot them that come aftw have a care 
Lest heedleasneas makes them as we to fore; 

Lest they, for trespassing. Ins prih’ners uie 

Whose Castle’s Doubting, and whose name's Dospeur.* 


TTT POETRY : (a) John Milton and the Puritan Note. 


(a) MILTON AND THE PURITAN NOTE 

Thb father of Milton was a man of culture, a clas¬ 
sical scholar, and a musician of no mean ability, 
who, having oast in his lot with the Reformers, waa 
disinherited by an irate parent and compelled to 
work for his living, choosing the profession of a 
scrivener, which he practised at the sign of The 
Spread Eagle in Broad Street, Cheapaide, in the City 
of London; his mother, the daughter of a Welsli 
gentleman named Caston. Their son John, who 
was born on December 9, 1608, thus speaks of his 
childhood: 

"My father,” he says, “destined me from my in 
fancy to the study of polite literature, which I embraced 
with such avidity, that from the ago of twelve, I hardly 
ever retired from my books before midnight. Thu 
proved the first source of injury to my eyes, whose 
natural weakness was attended with fre<]uont pains in 
the head ; but as Ml those disadvantagae could not 
repress my ardour for learning, my father took care to 
have me instructed by various preceptors, both at home 
and at school.” 

Milton’s first instructor wcu Thomas Young, an 
Easec cleigyman, who, when his pupil waa fifteen, 
became a voluntary exile on account of religious 
persecution. In 1023 he was sent to St. Paul’s 
School, under Alexander Qill, the following year 
being admitted a pensioner at Christ’s CoUege, 
Cambridge, where he composed most of his Latin 
poems, and mads the acquaintance of Edward 
King, whose death he laments in Lycfda*. 

As a youth, Milton was possessed of a singularly 


pleasing appearance, for which be was nicknamed 
the “ Lady ” by his college; in later life he always 
lookeil much younger t han his years, and his beauti¬ 
ful grey eyes never betrayed their sad secret. 

Tbo young Milton, as we have seen, soon showed 
signs of remarkable literary promise. It seems 
fittuig that one wlio became such a master of 
sonorous rhytlun should have shaped well as an 
organist, but his whole-hearted allegiance was given 
to litcmturo. Proud and austere oven at college, 
he conceived as lofty a view of the poet’s ealUi^ 
as did Wordsworth two centuries later, and, like 
Wordsworth, felt himself to be a consecrated spirit. 
Noi was this a mere idle boast. In an age of eon* 
aiderablo licence and loose manners, Milton set a 
fine example by his sobriety of life. It was said 
of him by a contemporary, that when travelling 
abroad he oHonded tlie Italians by his strict moral¬ 
ity and outspoken attacks on Popery. 

In 1638 he lodged at a tailor’s house in St. Bride's 
Churchyard, winch he changed later on for a " pretty 
garden house ” in Aldersgate Street, at that time 
a quiet neighbourhood. With him lived two young 
nephews, who found in their uncle a kindly tliongh 
Spartan mentor. 

In 1040 the Long Parliament met, sad Epis¬ 
copal government was violently attackfxL Milton’s 
religious tfympathins were at once aroused, snd 
with all alacrity he plunges into the fray. 

Three pamphlets iasu^ from his pen Of Itefor^ 
ntoribn touching Church Dtncipline tn EngUmi 

* The Pilgrim'e Frogreee, Fart L 
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(3fay-June 1641), Pnlalical Ejmropaey (June- 
July), Animadmrtion upon the. Bemomiranre 
Defence, la tho lant he attacks Joseph Hull, the 
chompioa of Iho Kpiscoptil causo. These pam¬ 
phlets were not signed, though no mystery \ras 
made of their authoratnp. Also, in 1041 Slilton 
wrote under his own namo a patnphlci. The Reason 
of Church GaoerninrnJt urqrd anautiA Prclnry. 

In 1041 Milton marned Mary Powell, tho seven* 
tccn-ycar-old daughter of a Cavalier gentleman 
residing in Oxfordshire. This mnrringe was nut. a 
happy one from tho first; tlio ehange from a life 
nf youtlifiil gai(!t.y to that of tiic coinpaiiiuiiship 
of an auslLTO Puritan student su mnny yeai-s her 
senior was not cnngenin! to tins young girl, and 
on visiting her fother's house slmrlly after their 
marriago she n-fii-sod to rejoin her husband. llTilton, 
urging “ niifitneaa and contrariety of mind,” 
thought of suing for a divorce'; however, in 1645 a 
reconciliation took place, and seven yeiira later his 
wifo died, leaMiig hitii wilh iliri’o smi'll daughters. 
In 1056 ho m'lrriud Kailianne W’uoeteoek, who 
dmd the following year. His third wife, Kliraheth 
Minsliull, chosen for hmi by his friend Dr. Paget, 
was hut twonty-tive wlien slio linked her life uilh 
that of tho blind poet in 166.1, and lived for fifty- 
throe years after his dentli. 

In 1615 Milton found a more sp.'icious dwelling in 
Harbiean, winch two years later ho li'avcs for a 
Biiiall houso m High liolborn, near Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. During the whole of the period from 1639 
to 1649 he devoted hniiself almost entirely to 
politics, and what ho belloved to bo tho enfl of duty 
to Ins country. Then, m 1610, cumo the ofliT ol 
tlic Latin Secrotary.sliip. llitlierto liu had been a 
political free laneo; now bo was offered an official 
post in u government, ninny of wboso leaders— 
liulchinsoii, Fan fax, Cromwell- -had long stirred 
hiB enthusiasm and ndniiraliun 

It was an important slop for a student to take, 
for it bruugiht him for llie lust time into Ibe veiy 
thick of the tight. It gavoliiman insight into the 
octu.alitius of tlio day, winch otherwise liu would not 
have got His worldly cxpcrienoi's are not turned 
to much poetical use, but there is certainly a ro- 
muiiseoneu of IVhitohnII in tlio eelesfinl dcseiiption 
in Paradise Lost. liis elnef duty was to Iraiulato 
foreign despatches into “ dignified Latin At 
first ho had rooms in Whitehall, but subsi'qucntly 
moved to another “pretty garden house” in West¬ 
minster. This house beeaino No 19 York Street, 
and is associated also with the names of Bentham, 
James Mill, and Huzhtt It iio longer exists, 
having been demoUshod in 1877. 

Blindness mode his duties difficult, and rendered 
aaaistanco imperative. Among those who helped 
him in tho discharge of his duties was Andrew 
MarvelL 

Milton served through the Protectorate. The 
persecution of the Vaudois, which he had officially 
to protest agmnst on behalf of his country, called 
forth from the poet one of his finest sonnets. 

At the Restoration he was arrested, hut subse¬ 
quently released on “ paying his fees ” He lived 
quietly and fnigally at Artilleiy Walk, Riinhill 
Fields—blind, infirm, and weary, but unchanged 


in resolution formed years before. The resolution 
found expression in Paradise. LoH, begun in 1638, 
finished in 1664, and published three years later. 
Milton was offered by his publisher the munificent 
sum of “ five pounds down, five pounds more upon 
tho sale of each of the first three editions.” Ten 
pounds in all came into the pool’s hands in 1669. 
After his death the copyright was sold by his 
widow for about eight pounds more. This agree- 
raenl is now in tho British Museum, to which it was 
given by .Samuel Rogcra, the bankcr-poit. 

The Epic was published in “ Little Britain,” tho 
bookmllors' ((iiartor, wlucli stretched from Botolph 
C'lmreh, Aldcrsgatp, to Rartliolomow'H Hospital, 
and for a while lay unnoticed on the bookstalls. 
The storj’ goes that tho Eutl of Dorset, was in Lit Ho 
Britain, beating about for books to his taste. 
There was Paradise Lost, He was surprised by 
sonic passages he at nick upon, diiipiiig here and 
there, and bought it. The hooksiiler begged him 
to spi-ak in its favour if he liked it, for that they 
lay on his hands as waste p.iper. My loid took it 
home, reiul it and sent it to Drj'don, who in a short 
time returned it, with (he comment, “This man 
cuts us nil out, and the Ancients too.” 

Perhaps tlie poem in .wliieh the man, if not the 
poet, found fullest utlernnce is Samson Affonistes, 
1671; Paradise Peifnined was published also tho 
same year Among his muiiy other works may bo 
mentioned those relating to The Doctrine and Dis- 
ciptine of Iht'orer, 1643 ; The Four Chief Places of 
Sculpture whtih treat of Marrtaqe, 164.5; in 1644, 
his great prose work, .4 .'<peerh for the I ibcrly of 
Unhrenaed Ptnifinq ; jirevious to this, while living 
at Horton, near Windsor, he wrote VAllegro and 
11 Pinseroso, 1632; Arcades, 1633; Comus, 1634; 
and Lyeidas, 16.17. 

In nddiiioii to his blindness ho was a sufferer 
from clnonie gout. After months of ill lu'nllh, 
“ the gout Rlruek in ” Ho died on Noyemher 8, 
1671, and lies buried in St. Giles’, Cripplegale, 
beside lus father. 

His Wouk 

In his literary parentage Milton owes somewhat 
to both Donne etnd Spenser, and in a sliglit degree 
to Ben Jonsnn But hia delits were slight as com¬ 
pared witli the rich legacy he gave to English 
poetrj’; and it has been justly said that he 
represented the fourth great influence in English 
prosody Chaucer had transformed Middle English 
into a robust foree; and Spenser and Shakespeare 
gave—tho one to narrative, the other to dramatic 
poetrj’—a sweetness and variety impossibie to 
overrate. Then there came a period hugely of 
imitation and elaboration, rather than of any great 
originality. English poetry between ttie time of 
Shakespeare and Milton haa many gifts and graces, 
but the quality of greatneea ia denied it, and it was 
left for Milton to restore this quality to our poetry. 
He is the last word in the English Benaseenee. 
Gradually but surely its splendour had been fading 
away, but in Milton it flames up into a glorious 
sunset, and, like the sunset, is touched by a grave 
and pensive beauty peculiarly its own. 

The serious and meditative spirit infused by 
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Puritanism into tho poetry of tlio tinto tumocl MU* 
ton's thoughts from such subjects as tlie Arthurian 
Log(‘nd (once considered by liiin), and Ins epic 
geruuB found perfect expression in tlie ihhlical 
story of tho F^l of Man. Motiniig is more char- 
aotoristic of tlio poot than tho auluous moiital 
development he deliberately 8< t before himself in 
order to grapple with his task. The earlier years of 
his life wuro spent iii hard study and preparation; 
then for a while he plunged into fioreo pohtienl con¬ 
troversy in the cause of civil niid rehpioua libertv ; 
finally, in the last years of hia life he gave us, as the 
fruit of Ins mature gemus, Paiadtse Lost, 1‘aradusi 
Reqaiuid, and Samson Ar,i>nis(is. 

Sense of liuitUy. —PosM-i>.-ing a S'‘ii5e of beauty, 
us keen though loss unrest inineil than that posM Ssed 
by the Klizabethan.s, Milton'sdi lofion to foim and 
coherence separates him fmm the great Romantics, 
and gives to tho beauty of his verst' a dt'lieacy and 
gravity all its own. bike Junson, he fa\oiii>‘d tho 
classical conventions rat her than the hnppy-go lucky 
niothods of ronianlieisin; but unlike Jonsoii he 
never aUowcd his seiioiarship to elnll his creative 
imagination Nowhi'ro is this ciuahtj' of beauty 
botU’r displayed tliau in the curly poems, iii All't/io, 
Pfnseroso, f'omus, and Lytidas. They have nil the 
fresImosB and chnrin of youth, nnd exlnhit tho 
ligliler and more fanciful side of Milton's gemu'- 

As un illnslral ion, lako the iiniige in his uddicss 
to Melancholy ; 

“Come, imti^ive nun, devout mid [.'iie ” 

A Stall liniss uj Munner. —With tins sense of 
beauty is combined u, stallIiness of niniiiier mIocIi 
gives a high digniiv to Milton's poetry, that has 
never bei-n Mirimssed, and rarely eijiiiilh'd in our 
literature 

The druiuatic possibilities of Ijiank verse had bci'n 
developed to a woutleiful degree by Abirlowo and 
Shakespeare, but in their successors it hiul to somo 
oxtont deli’iiorated .baison’s classical seveiitj. w.as 
not cottibiiii'il willi any eonsiderublo 1>eiiuty or dis- 
tinetion; and tho inereiisnig looseness of tt'.xturo 
in the pl(i\8 fii\oiired n slovenly tendency in tlio 
blank veiso of the da\. In the lighter foini of \ erso, 
and in tlio lynu, there was no sneh falling o(l . but 
tho inoio ambitious and elaboiiito lorius of nini- 
draiii'dio poetry stood in nee<l of some ijillueiiee at 
oiu 0 chasteiung ntul inspiinig In hi^ guatejiK, 
Milton 18 Gxticiordiuaiily fertile in the inethods he 
Adopts to a\oid monotony. Ho stringihens bhnik 
vorao without cramping it; ho gives it grace w ithoiit 
making it vapid, nnd rounds oft with finisiied care 
tho single lino without ever saerificirig tho organic 
unity of tho enl ire poem. Ho is liko a great oi gainst 
who, while never losing sight of the original melody, 
adorns it with every concoivablo variation \ihich 
serves to exhibit, in place of obscuring, tho freshness 
and Bweetnosa of the simple theme. 

The decadence of tho drama was in itself a sufli- 
oient testimony to the disintegrating forces of the 
day. Austerity was needed by any man of letters 
who would raise our literature again to a noble level. 
And none used tins quality w-ith more unflinching 
puipose than Milton. No doubt it made him un¬ 
popular Pori la [IS no great poot was over aeconn led 
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so littlo by hia own generation as Milton. But hie 
greatness nas not for long undiscovered. 

Tlie inoilern reader may regard with but languid 
mk'rest the ceh'stial pageant tliat Milton uiiroUs 
before him in his lengthy epics, but the nierits of 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained do not de¬ 
pend upon the reador's taste in theology, but upon 
the stark grandeur of many dc’seriptive pasaages, 
and tho passionate lovo of Nature which glows 
throughout tho poet's work. It meets Ub first in 
the fr^i sweetness of UAllegro and Jl Penserosoi 

"* Ru'-si't leans anil fullous grev, 

\\ here the iiihhling flocks do sliay 
Mountains on wliuhe borieii lireast 
The luhuuniig clunds do olten re..l 
Meadows turn with dui-ius pieJ, 

Shallow hiooks and rivers wide”; 

gains strength and dignity in Lycidas : 

* M'hile the still morn went out with sandals grey 

and thrills us with suhliino splendour m Paradise 
Lost and Samson Agon islts : 

“. . . ain, venial aits 

Breathing the smell ot hold and gio\e, attune 
Tho troinhiing leaves while Uiiivci-«l Pan, 

Knit with tlio Oruecs upd the iluui- in dance. 

Led on tho Eternal Spring.’’ 

Of Milton's proso wiitings it may be snid that 
uiioonipiomibiiig directneba and pnsnionate vehe¬ 
mence characteiiHo all thi'so documents Hia 
a\owed object had been, he says, “ to wiitc plainly 
and roundly,” for he had resolved “to vindicate 
the spotless tnith from an ignominious bondage 
whoso native worth is now bieomc of such low 
osteciii liiut she is liko to find small credit with us 
fur what she can say , . 

The last pamphlet dilTers from those prccmling, 
for in place of di>iliiig with the question historically 
ho approiU'hoa it fioiii a philosojihic standpoint. 
His inithud is diseuraivo anil sjii-eiilative, and he 
cnriuiiily adopts n larger point of view than before. 

What uil crest b us lirre is the rxlraordinar)' dis¬ 
play m the puiii])hlets of Milton’s ptisMon for Inde 
pendenco. He h-els far too strongly to write and 
reason temperately : fierce and bitter denunciation, 
tuinpebtuous pc'rsunahlies aro hurled against Ins 
opponents. That ncuto sense of the righteousness 
of lus own cause, which Iius always clieLractcriscd 
tho Puiitaii, and mode of him so meieilcss au 
opponent, atuniiUes Mill on's political writings. 

And these (rads uo tlio more rcuiaikablo wlu'n wo 
recall the fact that they camo fiom a quarter where 
Puritonisra was seldom found. The scholar of the 
time, saturated with academic traditions, sensitive 
to the romantic apj) 'al of Sliakeepeare and his sciiool, 
hod more in common with tho Cav ahers than with 
the paity of tho Roundheads. Yet this admirer of 
Shakispeare, this writer of mosques, this precise 
scholar, chooses to sido with the party which 
frowned on amusements and despised profane 
luttera. And altlinugh the literary student will 
miss in his prose nearly all those qualities which 
giv'e desirability and distinction to his poetry, the 
pamphlets indicate tho man even more fully than 
the epics. One is not accustomed to think of 
MiUou as one thinks of Sir Tlionias More and 
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Bhellfly, and yet thne ia aa mtich of the Utopian 
dreamer abmt him. " I did but prompt the a^ 
to quit their ologe," be nuL And assur^y, it was 
the Bq>invdon for a cleaner, juetec, mroeter world 
that M the fire of hie paasion for liberty. Behind 
the violent, aourriloue pamphleteer was toe idealist. 
Alwaya ia he on the side of liberty, whether it be 
leligioua or civil, and although I could quite imagine 
cWles Stuart would have proved a more congenial 
oompanion for Milton than Cromwell, yet he ap* 
proves the fate of the King and wdoomea Cromwell 
warmly. 

The least ephemeral of toe tracts, and the best 
known, is the Areopagtiicar—a speech for the liberty 
of unlicensed Printing. This was published in 1644, 
and was oast in the form of a qpeech addressed 
to the Parliament. After complimenting them, he 
declares so highly does he esteem their wisdom that 
he will pay them the “ supreme compliment ” of 
questioning one of their ordinances. Fortowito 
he quotes the Printing Ordinance, June 14, 1643, 
enacting that no book, pamphlet, or paper should 
henceforth be printed unless it had previously been 
approved and licensed by the official censors or one 
of them. 

Books, he says, were things of which a Common¬ 
wealth ought to take no leas vigilant charge than of 
their living eubjecta. “ For books do contain a 
potency of life in them, to be as active as that soul 
whose progeny they are. ... As good almost 
kill a man as kill a good book ; who kills a man 
kills a reasonable creature, Qod’e image; but he 
who deatroya a good book kills reason itself. . . . 
A good book n the precious lifo-blood of a master* 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life . . . What if the principle of 9tat0 
licensing were carried out * ” ho asks. “ i^hell the 
State regulate singing, dancing, looking out at 
windows, standing on baloonii's, eating, drinkiiig, 
dressing, love-makii^ ? *’ Even, ho argues, if toe 
end were honestly the suppression of bad books, and 
that were practicable, all would depend on the quali¬ 
fication of the licensers. As to these geotlemen, 
Milton expresses himself with his usual fruikness. 

Milton sympathised as httle with the Presby 
terian party as he did with the Episcopal, whioh 
indeed logically he could scarce help doing. And 
there is a passage where he shows clearly how 
oomical a notion the idea of an official “ minister of 
religion ” has become. He calls it “ being religious 
by deputy ... or toe use of a Popular London 
Clergyman.” It is certainly extromdy interesung 
from the light it throws on ttic psychology of the 
Parilan, and in its mocking hiqnour will remind the 
modem reader of oertoin passages in For* Clavigera. 
Qtoe is ia eitraot: 

“ A wealthy man, addicted to his pleasure and proflts, 
finds Retioion to be a traffio so entangled, and of so 
many pedaling aooounta, that of all mysteries he cannot 
ekill to keep a stock going on that trade. What ehoold 
he do T Fain would lie have the name to be religious; 
fain would he bear up with his neighbours In that. 
What does he tiierefore but reeolvee to give over toiling 
and to find hiniaelf out some faotor to whose care and 
emdit ha may commit the whole managing of his refigious 
offers, ... To him he adheres: raei^ the wfaoto 
wanhouea of his religiim, with all toe lotos and 


Into hie study, and indeed makss the vecy pnson ol 
that man his religion, esteeming his imrTtriiating with 
him a suffioient eindenoe and oommendation ^ us own 
piety. Bo that a men nay his RelWoa is now 
no more within himseU borti . . goes and oomee near 
him oooording as that nod aaan Ireqnente the house. 
Ha entertains him . . , lodges him . . . sod after the 
Malmsey or aome whD-spwed beverage, and better 
breakfasted than Ba whose appetite would have gladly 
fed on green figs between Bethany and Jerusalem, his 
Religion walka abroad at eight, and leaves his kind 
entertainar in the shop, trading all day without Us 
religion.” 

It is quite true that in the theory of tdetaUon 
advocated by the Areopagitica, Milton is not indined 
to go BO for aa some of his oontomporaries, but here, 
as in many other oases, the principle advocated 
oarries its exponent for beyond toat of whioh he 
wots in its advocacy. 

And nothing could be fuller or more eiqilioit than 
his demand—“ Give me the liberty to know and to 
argue fredy aoooiding to my oonadence, above afl 
liberties.” 

The In/luenee a§ MUton .—Variety, flexibility, 
lyrio passion: thete ace qualities for which we 
may search MUton m vain; and in these matters 
Sh^eapeareis aaoterndy great. But in loftinese of 
thought, splendid dignity of expression, and rhytb- 
mio felicities, Milton hw few peers, no nqierior. 
Wordsworth owed much, Landor and Tennyson 
Bomotoing, to his prosoilic genius. The matter of 
his work is necessarily limited in its interest and 
significance, but there has been no finer exponent of 
the grand manner,” and it is impossible to ex¬ 
aggerate toe influence of his wonderful diction upon 
toe history of poaiiry from his own day down to toe 
day of William Watson. 

Ii, Fenbeboso 

fhuH night oft see me m thy xwlo career. 

Till oivd-suitdd Morn appear, 

Not trick’d and frounced as toe was wont 
With the Attic boy to bunt. 

But kerchief’d in a comely cloud. 

While rocking winds are piping loud. 

Or usher’d with a shower suit. 

When the gust hath blown hii> 611, 

Ending on the rustling leaves. 

With minute drops from off the eaves. 

And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 
To arrhdd walks of twibght groves. 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe with heavdd stroke 
Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt. 

Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt. 

There in close covert by some brook. 

Where no profaner eye may look. 

Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

While the bee with homed thigh. 

That at her flow’ry woik doth sing. 

And the waters murmuring 
With such consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feather’d sleep; 

And lot some strange irysterions dream 
Wave at hie wings in airv stream 
Of lively portraiture display’d. 

Softly on my eyelids laid. 

And os I wake, sweet musio breathe 
Above, about, or undameath. 

Bent by some ^rit to mortals good, 
toe unseen Qeiuus of the wood. 
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But lat my due feet never faU 
To walk the studious eloiatere pale^ 

And love the high embowAd roof. 

With antic pilliua niaisy proof. 

And atoned windows ^richly dight, 

Caetine a dim religious hght: 

There let the peahng organ blow, 

To the full voiced ouire below, 

In service high, ana anthems clear. 

As may with sweetness, through mine mr. 

Dissolve me into ecstasies. 

And bring all heav’n before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown And mossy cell, 

Where I may eit and rightly spell 
Of every stim that heav’n doth show. 

And every herb that alps the dew; 

Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures Melancholy give. 

And 1 with thee will rhoosa to Kveu 

Samsok Aoonihtks 

. . . But chief of all, 

O loss of sight, of thee I most complain t 
Blind among enemies t 0 worse than chaiiu^ 

Dungeon or Lieggary, or deorapit age 1 
light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct. 

And ail her vanous objects of delight 
Annulled, which might in part my grief have eased. 
Inferior to the vilest non become 
Of man or worm, the vilest here excel me : 

They oroep, yet see ; I, dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong. 

Within doors or without, still as a fool. 

In power of others, never in my own— 

Scarce half I seem to live, dean more than half. 

0 diwk, dark, dark, amid the blaw of noon. 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without ail hope of day ' 

O first-created beam, and thou great Word, 

Let there be light, and light was over all. 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree T 
The Sun to me is dark 
And silent as the Moon, 

When she deserts the night. 

Hid in her vacant intei lunar cave. 

Since light so necessary is to life. 
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And almost fife Itself; If it be true 
That light Is in tlie soul. 

She all in every pait, why was the sight 
To such a tender ball as the eye oonna^ 

So obvious and so easy to be quenched. 

And not, as feehng, through all parts diffused. 

That she might look at wiU through every p«« f 
Then had I not been thus exiled from light { 

As m the land of darkness, yet in light 
To live a life half dead, a living death. 

And buned; but, O yet more miserable I 

Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave i 

Buried, yet not exempt 

By privilege of death and burial 

From worst of other evils, pains, and wrongs 

But mcMie hereby obnoxious more 

To all the miseries of life, 

life in captivity 

Among human foes. 

Sabiuma new, attended by Water-kyhtbb, and eingtm 

By the rushy.fringAd bank. 

Where pows the willow and the cwier dank. 

My sliding chariot stays ; 

Thick set with agate, and the saure sheen 
Of turkis blue, and emerald green 
That m the channel strays : 

Whilst from oft the waters fleet. 

Thus I set my printless feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head. 

That bends not as I tread ; 

Gentle swain, at thy request I am hen. t 

On his Blindness 

When I consider how my light is spent. 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide. 

And that one t^nt which is death to hide, 

I,iodged with me usekiss, though my soul more beat 
To serve therewith my Maker, and preeent 
My true account, kist he returning chide ■ 

‘ Doth God exact dav-labonr, hght denied T '* 

I fondly ask : But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, “ God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own pfta ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve nim best; his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 

They also serve who only stend and wait,** 


IIL POETRY: (h) Jacobean Poetry—(i) The School of ^enser (Allegorical and Descriptive); (ii) The 
School of Donne (Metaphysical and Lyric); (iii) Other Jacobew and Caroline Lyrista 


(6) JACOBEAN POETRY 
(i) Thb Sohooi. of SfEN8F,R—Allrooricai. 

AND DESCBIPTIVB 

Spenser’s immediate influence is shown in the 
work of Giles and Phineas Flotchor and William 
Browne. 

Giles Fletcher was vicar of Alderton in Suffolk, 
1023, and is the author of a poem in four cantos 
entitled Chnst'a Victory and Triumph. The alle- 
gorioal vein of Spenser is adopted, and some mea¬ 
sure of his faculty for rich imagery is displayed, 
for instance, “Wliite and red roses for her face 
were placed, and for her tresses marigolds were 
spilt.’’ 

Phinhab Fletcher, a oleigymon in East Anglia, 
also favoured the allegory, but his most consider¬ 
able work The Purple Island, though picturesque 
at times, is less happy in its imagery, on tho whde, 
than the work of Giles. 


Tho third follower, WiLUAU Browne, was a maa 
of more generous literary sympathies them tlie two 
Fletchers. He was a student of Chaucer, and on 
friendly personal terms with, as well as an admirer 
of, Drayton, Jonson, and Chapman. A native of 
Devon, bo was educated at Oxford, and probably 
did scholastic work tliere for a number of years. 
His first work. Bntanmia’e Pastorals, was published 
in 1613, a pleasantly discursive narrative poem, 
written in couplets and interspersed, according to 
the convention of the time, with lyrics. He is not 
a good story-teller, but his fluent style, and gift 
of scenic painting, impart an agreeable quality to 
his work. After this poem came The ShephenTe 
Pipe, and here something of Chaucer's ease as wpH 
as Spenser's sweetness may be traced. Though 
a follower on the whole of Spenser, he was a M- 
lower by temperament rather than by literary 
imitativeneoa, os the Fletohera are for the mo^ 

Comas 
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pHWMd. if not a great creative power, ie a poet of 
aonaidBrabls otigiiiaUty, technioal skill, and genuine 

Banr Mou and Josbph fiBaDitowT are Jess 
well known than the foregoing, not without good 
rsaeon. Spenser’s spaoioiuness is carried by than 
to a meroiiM extent. In an age when long-winded 
romanoes were accepted without demur, th^ philo- 
so|diioal poems This Song of the Soul and Peycho- 
Boia may have found appreciative readers with a 
Hsnins for patience. But they are the least fovour^ 
able speoiroens of I heir school. 


(U) ThR Sl'HOof. OP DoNNB'—Metaphv<u*'\i. 

A»u Lyric 

JoRM Doxnb,^ son of a wealthy merchant, a 
dmeendatit of John Heywood of epigrammatic 
isaw, and also of Sir Thomas More, was born in 
London 1537, and educated at home till he was 
eleven, then sont to Oxford, and at fourteen to Cam¬ 
bridge. Of a Roman Catholic family who wore 
mniwng that he sliould subscribe to the oath 
lequirad, he did not take a degree at either univer- 
sl^ though a most diligent student and eventually 
n learned theologian. Whib studying law at 
Unooln'e Inn, he abjured the old rc^gion for the 
doctrines of the Reformers, and travelled in Spain 
and Italy. On his return to England he was ap- 
ppinturi secretary to the Earl of Ellesmere, but a 
Moret marrisge with the Countess’ niece procured his 
ignominious dismissal—with reluctance, it must be 
admitted, on the part of the Earl, who regrets losing 
*‘a friend, and such a aeoretoiy as was fitter to 
serv e a king than a subject.” For his clandestino 
marriage he was imprisoned, and on writing to his 
wife subecribed his letter “John Donne, Aime 
Donne, Un-done I ” 

Alter a oueer of many viciasitudes the couple 
were eventually fotgiven by Sir George More, who 
pr es e nted his daughter with a belated though wd- 
oame marriage portion of £800. 

The Peeudo Afartyr (1610) being brought to the 
notice of James L is highly approved by that 
monarch as a contribution to anti-Catholic con¬ 
troversy, and it is suggested that Donne shall be 
ordain^ Reluctant at first, considering himself 
imworthy, he however applies himself to further 
st u di e s in Greek and Hebrew, and eventually con¬ 
senting. is at once appointed Chaplain to the King, 
and divinity lecturer to Lincoln’s Inn, with rapid 
preferment to livings in Huntingdonsliire and Kent; 
snbeequently he was s«it on a diplomatic mission 
to Qeraiany with Lord Doncaster in 1616. 

In 1621, on toe removal of Dr. Corey, then Dean 
cf St. Paul’s, to the see of Exeter, Donne is com¬ 
manded to attend on the King at dinner, toe King 
oaplainlng why he is thus honoured: 

** Dr. Donna, I have faivitad you to dinnw i and thoi^ph 
yoB rit not down with me, yet 1 will osrve to you of a dish 
shot I know yon love wen I for, knowing yon love London, 
1 do therefore make yon Dean of St. rani's i and. when 
1 have dined, than do you take your beloved dish home 
to yonr study, say graes thore to youtaall, asd much 
gsod may it do you."^ 

Soon sfeto Ui igiprintmMkt to tba deanery the 
^ Pronounced Dun. 


advowson of St. Dunstan-in-the-West fall to Mih; 
which enabled him to show mudi ebsrito to tlxt 
jxior and generooity towards his friends. “ Alwaya 
preaching to himmlf,” as his biographer, isaiifc 
Walton, 803 % “ as if in a dknid, but in none.** 

Eloquent and popular, be was appointed Iqr the 
King to preach many sermons, ai^ also ohoaen 
Prolocutor to the Convooation in Psiliainent. 

Busybodies were to the fore, no doubt throui^ 
jealousy, who eadeavmired to poison the King’s 
mind against the Dean by inrinuating that Donne in 
one of his sermons had oocused toe King qf a leaning 
towards Popery, and of a dislike to hli method of 
government. Ilia Majesty took offence at thiii, 
and it almost proved ^ severance of toeir friend- 
ship. The Dean was, however, able to set roatfen 
right, and the King “ was right glad he rested no 
longer under suspioion.” 

A few years later Donna fell into ill-heelth, and 
in 1631 died of a fever at his daughter’s house in 
Essex, and is buried in St. Paul’s CathedrsL 

Beside the Paeudo-Mariyr his best known works 
are The Prognea of the Soul, 1601; An Anofomy of 
the World, an elegy, 1611; and Epithalamium, 1613. 

Hit Work 

In many ways it is not tmfair to summarise 
Donne’a remarkable genius by saying that he 
was an Elisabethan Browning, and placed beside 
Sponaer, the two poets shine somewhat in the 
same fashion os Tennyson and Browning did in 
the Victorian age. His metrical roughness, his ob- 
Bourities of method, his bewildering ollusivenees, 
his ardent imagination, his taste for metaphysics, 
and his unexpected divergence into sweet and de¬ 
lightful music, all these things may remind the 
modem reader of the author of Bordello, and ilfen 
and Women. Kor is this comparison without 
foundation in fact, for Browning was an emphatic 
admirer of Donne’s work, put the Mandrake Song 
to music, and was infiuenoed by him to no incon¬ 
siderable extent. He has a far keener wit than 
Browning, though in the exoeasive voluptuousness 
of eowly work there is no parallel with the virile 
though ntioent passion of toe Victorian. One of 
toe moat interesting things about him is his em¬ 
phatic revolt from toe smooth sweetness of most 
ESizabethan verse; and although he hod the power 
to utter dulcet and harmo'nioua sounds, he seems to 
have deliberately adopted a harsh and often staccato 
method in order to break away from contemporary 
tradition. It is not surprising to find tiiat while 
an admirer of Jonson, he is more interested in 
Shakespeere and toe song writers generally. His 
great originality precluded any pronounced literary 
formative infiuenoes; but of the two countries that 
infiuenoed En glieh Uterary methods at the time, 
Italy and Spain, he certainly owed far more to 
Spain. His work was prettjr widely cireulated in 
literary circles, and exeraiaed> a great and not very 
happy influenioei for imitators found it far eaidev 
to assume bis harshness and obscurity, than to 
displsgr tha thought and fanagination that render 
then thlnge tolmtole. Jonson, who admired him 
heartily and not nnoritieoUy, predicted be would 
perish from not beiiig onidscatood. 
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Hk poetiy folk lutiinilly Into three divktooei 
(1) Amotoos, (2) MetaphyiBoal, (3) BiitirioeL The 
■DMnoue woA innludee his enrUMt woric, ud the 
ming lit ^ at tlmee of eensoality and c)^cal wit 
reminds one of Byxon. Hk metapbysioal and 
satirioal woik bulks the moat kur^y, and to- 
wank the and of hk life he wrote little verse, 
devoting his powers entirely to bomiletical litera¬ 
ture. An illustration of the metaqphsrsical may be 
found in hk ourioua poems Tht Progreaa oj the 
Soul and Melomp$jfdioaia, in which he pursues the 
vital spark through various transmigrations, in¬ 
cluding thoae of a bird and a fish. As an illus¬ 
tration of hk satires may be instanced hk fourth 
satire detailing the character of a. Bore. These 
were framed in rhyming couplets on the Latin 
model, and influenced both Dryden and Pope. 

Hk faults as a writer are tlie defects of hk virtues, 
and oharacteristio of the time; the graceful and 
subtle fancies are worked occasionally to death, 
and like Browning he has no reflect for the reader 
who cannot follow his keen and incisive thought; 
while his poetry is the more difiioult to construe 
because of its careless versification and excessive 
terseness. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that Donne, 
unlike most of hk contemporaries, excelled in 
reflective imagination. The Ehzabethan imagina¬ 
tion was on tho whole a richly observant one; there 
were scores of writers overflowing with a wealth 
of perceptive life ; but, save in Shakespeare, there 
k singularly little metaphysical power in the men 
of the age. 

With Donne it may be said Rliaabethan poetry 
dloses, and the Caroline poetry begins. With 
certain- marked characteristics in common, the 
poetry of the late Renasccnco differs'from that 
preceding it by its more philosophic tone. To say 
that it is more serious would be inaccurate. There 
k a great sobriety about the bigger minds such as 
Donno (save in his early years) and Dfilton; but 
the prevalent note k less that of sobriety than of 
meditation, varying fiom tho quietly pensive to 
tlie inquisitively fantastic. Tho note of meditation 
marks even tlie song writers of the time. Tho in¬ 
fluence of Shakespeare and of Spenser k dear 
enough in ecrtcun directions, but it k less powerful 
than that of Jonaon and Donne. 


Tax Mxssaob 

Send homo my kmg'Sitrayed Eyw to me I 
Wtidi, O, too long have dwelt on thee. 
Yet ekoe there thi^ have learnt euoh iR 
Such foroM fsehlons 
And fafae Foeeioiis. 

That they be 
Made by thee 

Fit for no good eight i keep them stiD f 

Send home my harmleeB Heart again I 
Which no unworthy thoiwht coiud stain. 
But if k be taught by thine 
To make ]fptingi 
Of nroteatinge. 

And break both 
Word and oath t 

Seep It I For then, 'tie none of mine' 
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Yet aeod me bock my Heart and Bpet I 
That I nuw know sod eee thy Ifasi 
And may laugh and joy, ebn thoB 
Art m anguwh; 

And doth languish 
For some ons. 

That wtH none I 

Or prove ae fi^ as thou art now I 
Tu Fukcbal 

Whoever eomee to ebrond me • do not harm. 

Nor question much. 

That Bubtle wreath of hair which crowns my arm I 
The mystery, the sign, you must not touch t 
For 'tie my outward Soul I 
Viceroy to that which, unto Heaven being gone. 

Will leave thw to control 

And keep these limbs, her provmces, fram dissohitioo. 

For if the ainewy thread, my brain lets fall 
Through every p^. 

Can tie thoae parte, and make me one of all; 

The haira. which upward grew, and strength and Art 
Have from a better brain. 

Can better do’t I except Slie meant that I 
By thia, shoald know my pain ; 

As prisoners tlien are manacled, mn th^'re 
Condemned to die. 

Whate’er She meant by't; bury it with ms I 
For since I am 

Love’s Martyr, it might breed idolatry. 

If into other hands those reliee came I 
As ’twaa huinihty 

To afford to it, all that a soul can do; 

So ’tis some bra^ely. 

That, sinoe you would have none of me, I bury some ol 
you I 

She, whose fair body no such prison was 
But that a soul might well be ple a ee d to pass 
An age in her , she, whose non beonty tent 
Mintage to other beauties, for they weut 
But for BO much oe they were like to her i 
She. in whose body (if we dare prefer 
This low world to so high a mark as she). 

The western treasure, eostem spicery, 

Europe and Afric, and the unknown rest 
Were easily found, or what in them sras best | 

And w lien we've mode this large discoveiy 
Of ail, in her some one part thm will be. 

Twenty such parte, whose plenty and nchee is 
Enough to make twenty such worlds as this; 

She, whom had they knovrn, who did first betroth 
The tutelar angels and assigned one both 
To nations, atm and to companies. 

To functions, offices, and digiiitiea 
And to each several man, to him and Um, 

They would have giv'n her one for every Hmb; 

She, of whoae soul if we may say ‘twee mid. 

Her body was th* electrnm and did bold 
Many degrees of that; we understood 
Her by her sight; her pure and ekmuent blood 
Spoke* in her cheeks, and so dutinotly wrou^t 
'niat one might alinoet say, hw body thought t 
she, slie thus richly and wrgely hous’d is gone 
And chidee us, elow.peoad snaua who erawl upoo 
Our prison’s prison evth, nor thuik us weU 
Longer than whilst wo bear our brittle shelL 

Dear love, for nothing less than thee 
Would I have broke uiis happy dream. 

It was a theme 

For rearon, muoh too strong for fantaay : 

Therefore thou wak'dst me wiaely i yut 
My dream thou brok'et not, hot eontinusd’st It i 
niou art so true, that thoughta of thae euffiee 
To make dreams true, and fabke hfetorke | 

Xnter thsM orme, for rinoa thou tbought’st It basl 
Hot tr> dream all my dreaoi, aet the reet. 
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Aa Bgatning or »ti^’s light 

Thiaa eyab, and not thy noise, 'wak’d me; 

Yet I thought thee 

g hir thou iov’st trutli) an angel at first eight, 
at when 1 eaw thou eaw’st my heart 
And knew'st my thoughts beyond an angel's art. 

Whan thon knew’rt what 1 dreamt, then thou know'et 
when 

Exeem of joy would weke me, and cam’st then; 

I must oonfesB, it would not ohoose but be 
Profane to think thee onytlung but tliee. 

Ooming and staying snow’d thee thetv 
But riHng makes me doubt that now 
Thou art not thou. 

That love is weak where fears are strong ou he; 

*Ks not all spirit, pure and brave. 

If mixture it of fear, shame, hoiionr, havo. 

Panhanoe as torches which must ready be 
Men light, and put out, so thou dealSt uith mo. 

Thou oam'st to kindle, goest to come ; then I 
Will dream that hope again, or else uould die. 

Of hia more remarkable followers may be men¬ 
tioned, Robert Herrick, Thomas Carcw, Crasliaw, 
Henry Vaughan, George Herbert, and Lord Herbert 
of Glmrbiiry. 

Robert Herrick (1691-1674) also supported 
the Royalist cause. After serving an apprentiee- 
■bip as a goldsmith he went to Catnbndgo, took 
Olden, and in 1029 became Rector of Doan Prior 
in Devonshire. This living being in the gift of tlio 
King, Herrick was e]eot(>d in 1647, and after living 
a more or less free life supported by the chanty of 
wealthy Royalists, was nunstated at Dean Pnoi in 
1662 . His principal poems are collected in the 
volumes Hespend^a and ll'iPs Herreation. 

His work, like that of Donne, falls into three 
divisions: the amatory, the religious verso, and a 
number of epigrams. The epigrams are negligible; 
Herrick was no wit, and his inventive fancy found 
no Buitable medium in this form of Ltcrature. The 
religious poems show a lively if not dei-p piety, 
more remarkable perhaps for awe and fear in pre- 
■enoe of the insonitable than fur trust and hope. 

The happiest expression of flernek’s powers mnv 
be found in the love poems, abounding in quaint 
and ohanning fancies, set in a In cly west-country 
atmosphere. He is certainly more at homo in 
oelebrafing the great God Fan, than any other 
Deity. 

Many of the numbers in the Hesperidea have 
found their way, and desorvedly, into the best an¬ 
thologies of our verso, such as the well-known luiea 
To Anthia, and the delightful Connna Maying. He 
hoe much in oommon with the Elnuihot.han song¬ 
writers, but there is about even his exquisite trifling, 
a touch of pensive fantasy, and in his religious 
vene a meditative flavour, that makes for ins in- 
dueion in the school of Donne. 

To DAriroDua 

Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 

As yet the early-nsing Sun 

Has not attain’d his noon 
Stay, stay, 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

Out to the even-song ; 

And, having pray'd together, we 
WiUgo with you along. 


We have short time to stay, as you. 

We have as short a Spring; 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 

We die. 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away 

Like to the Summer's rain; 

Or OB the pearls of morning’s dew, 

Ne'er to be found again. 

More strongly influenced by Donne, however, 
was Hernok’e oontemporary Thomas Cabbw. He 
also belonged to the West of England. 

Born at West Wickham about 1694, Thornes wee 
the son of Sir Matthew Carew, of Cornish blood. 
After a tour in Italy with his kinsman Sir Dudley 
CarletoD, he aooompomed Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury to France in 1619, and ou his return received 
an appointment in the Royal Household, where lie 
lived the careless life of the courtiors at tliat time^ 
and died in 16,‘)9. 

As a lyric writer he is among the finest of his age, 
and if lacking the sponfancity and fn-ahness of 
Hemok, is his superior in fine workmanship. His 
amatory verse is lens fanciful and more fiercely 
sensual than the Inuguorous eiotinsm of florrick, 
and his best work is less considerable in bulk. His 
indebtednens to Donne lies m the flexibility of his 
style and m a certain strength, but he was a wise 
disciple who eschewed his master's infirnuties, and 
he 18 never obscure nor uncouth. 

A good idea of his metrical ability may be 
gained from the study of his Permaatont to Love, a 
dever piece of rhythmic cadence, artfully dovish, 
and happily suecesKful. He is far from being 
the mere “ elegant Court tnflor ” that the brilliant 
and capricious Ilazhtt dubs him. 

MKUIOl'niTY IV LnVR rejrcxeb 

Give me more love, or more disdain I 
Tho Torrid, or llie Frozen, Zone 
Bnng ^ual eaw unto mv pom ; 

The Tomporate afionl.'’ me none 1 
Either oxUerne of love, or hate. 

Is sweeter than a calm estate I 

Give me a storm I If it bo lov o; 

Like Danat>. in that golden shower, 
rU swim in pieosuro I If it pro\ e 
Disdain ; that torrent will devour 
My vulture hopes I and he's possessed 
Of Heaven, that’s but from Hell released 1 
Than crown inv joys j or cure my pain I 
Give me more lo\ e, or more disdain I 

Coming to Cnishaw, we approach a writer of 
quite another temperament from those preceding. 
Hernok had religious sensibilities, without being 
really religious. Carew was an accomplished cour¬ 
tier with a fine taste for the more serious prob¬ 
lems of life; but to Crashaw religion meant every¬ 
thing. He has leas intcUectued breadth than 
Carew, less imaginative by-play than Herrick, but 
his work, though extremely uneven, rises at times 
to heights of rare excellence. 

Richard Crashaw (1613-1649), an eloquoit 
Puritan divine, educated at Charterhouse and 
Cambridge,' hot' for refusing to sign the Solemn 
League and Coi-eiumt was eiq^ed from his Fellow¬ 
ship, went to Paris and join^ the Roman Catholio 
Church. He feU into great poverty, but througii 
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the inflaenoe of the Queen, Henrietta Maria, received 
the appointment of Seoretaiy to Cardinal Palotta. 
He died a aub-oanon of the Roman Church in 1649. 

Hia aeeidar poema were called Ddighta of tho 
Mute ; hia aacred, Stepa to the TempU, though the 
latter title waa apparently the choice cl hia editors. 

He is at hia best in relifpoua veree; hia beat work 
liea undoubtedly in The Flaming Heart, though 
some of hia lighter things have a pleasant graoe 
about tliem, notably, Wiahea, to his Unimown 
Mistress. 

Wuasa roB the Buffobed Mistbebs 

Whoe’er slie be, 

That not iinposgible She 
That shall command my heart and me ; 

Where’er she lie. 

Lock’d np from mortal eye 
In shady leaves of destiny : 

Till that ripe birth 
Of studied Fate stand forth. 

And teach her fair steps to our earth ; 

Till that divine 
Idea take a shnno 

Of crystal flesh, through which to shine: 

—Meet you her, my Wishes, 

Bespeak her to my blissos. 

Ana be ye call’d, my absent kisses. 

I wish her beauty 
That owes not all its duty 
To gaudy tire, or glist'ring nhoe>tie • 

Something more than 
Taffata or tissue can. 

Or rampant feather, or rich fan. 

A face that’s beet 
By its own beauty drast. 

And can alone command the rest: 

A face made up 
Out of no other shop 
Than what Nature’s wiute hand sets ope. 

Bydneian showers 
Of sweet discourse, whose powers 
Can crown old Winter’s heM with flowers. 

Whate’er delight 
Can make day’s forehead bneht 
Or give down to the wings of night. 

Soft silken hours. 

Open suns, shady bowers; 

'Bove all, nothing witliin that lowers. 

Days, that need borrow 
No part of their good morrow 
From a fore-spent night of sorrow i 

Dave, that in sfute 
Of darkness, by the light 
Of a clear mind are day all night. 

Life, that daree send 
A challenge to his end, 

And when it comes, say, “ Welcome, friend." 

I wish her store 
Of worth may leave her poor 
Of wishes; and I wish—no more. 

—Now, if Time knows 
Tliat Her, whose radiant brows 
Weave th^ a garland of my vows | 

Her that dares be 
What these lines wish to see i 
Isaak no farther, it is She, 
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Tis She, and here 

Lo I I unclothe and clear 

Hy wishes' cloudy charactaK 

Such worth as this is 
Shall fix my flying wishes. 

And determine them to Irisaefc 

Let her full gloiy. 

My fancies, fly before ye; 

Be ye my fictions :—but her stoiy. 

HamBT Yattohav, a Welshman, who styled him* 
sell “ Silurist,” was bom in 1622, educated at 
Otdord. studied law, and finally became a phyaioiao, 
practising in his native Wales. A staunch Royalist, 
he. with liratwin brother Thomas, suffered imprison* 
ment. A serious illness in 1661 led to deep rs* 
ligiouB fervour, which thereafter appeared in his 
poems. His first work. Poems, with the TenA 
Satire of Juvenal Englished, appeared in 1649, aud 
a collection of poems and translations publiriied 
anonymously in 1651. Sxlex Sdntillans (Spoiks 
from the Flint) is his best known work and con¬ 
tains The Retreat, and Beyond the VeiL He died 
in 1695. 

Vaughan, like Cra^aw, was at heart a myatio, 
but more at home in sacred than in seculw v erse. 
His work never rises to the heights reached hy 
Crariiaw, but he had a considerable gift of fantaajy 
and used it to decorate his serious muse, rather than 
to weave garlands for his pi^on love. He was a 
man of good intellectual power, and aome origin¬ 
ality. As compared with Craahaw, he is lilm a 
gentle stream beside on impetuous watetfkB. 
Lacking the force and vigour of his ccntemporaiy, 
he has a more uniform clarity and the waten are 
leas remarkable to contemplate, but th^ are never 
muddy as is tlie fiercer torrent, while their tranquil 
windings bear with them a orystaUine diaam at 
their own. 

Tre Retbeat 

Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my Angel-infancy I 
Before I understood this pfaoe 
Appointed for ray second race. 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white, celestial thought; 

When yet 1 hod not walk’d above 
A mile or two from my fiiM love. 

And looking back, at tiiat short space 
Could eee a glimpse of Us bright feoe ) 

When on some gftlded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour. 

And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of etenuty t 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound. 

Or hod the black art to diopmse, 

A several sin to every sense. 

But felt through all this fleshly drasi 
Bright shoots of overlastingneas. 

O how I long to travel beck. 

And tread again that ancient track I 
That 1 might once more reach that plsfai, 
Where first I left ray glorious train ; 

From whence th’ enlighten’d spirit sesa 
That shady Qty of PUm trees I 
But ah 1 my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way »— 

Some men a forwira motion love. 

But 1 by backward steps would move 
And whm this dust fells to the am. 

In that state 1 came, tetum. 
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** The model of a mao, a gentleman, and a deigy- 
maa." Booh me the encomium paaaed by Coleridge 
on Gaoaaa Hbbbebt, brottwr of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbuiy. Eduoated at Weatminster School and 
Trinity CoDege^ Cunbridge, where he waa public 
orator 1619-27. A Court favourite during the 
feign of Jamea I, he eventually became acquainted 
with Nioholaa Ferrar of Little Qidding, took Ordeta 
in 1626, waa prebend of Leighton Bromawold, and 
in 1630 Rector of Bemerton, near Salisbury, where 
he died at the early age of forty. Before hia death 
he sent all hia manusoripta to Nioholaa Fenar to 
puUiah or deatiby aa he thought fit. 

Herbert’e chief claim upon ua lies in hia volume 
The Temple, which ..aa alwa 3 ra held the popular 
imagination. Of all the achool of Donne he ia the 
most widely read, by reason of his clearneaa of 
preaentment and his h^ppy knack for using con- 
oeita sufficiently obvious to most people. His 
treatment of rriigioua themes hM the simple, un- 
atudied eamestneaa of Longfellow; for devout as 
he is, it is the devotion rather of the gentle moralist 
than of the genuine mystic. Along with this delicate 
didactic vein, he shows a quaintness and daintiness 
oharaoteriatio of the time. The discerning reader 
win note also a welcome salt of humour in his work 
that preserved him from the extravagance into 
which ao many of his contemporaries fell. His 
earlier work was bright and witty. Later on, hia 
art served as handmaid to his piety. His brother. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, is inferior in sweetnesa 
and power, aa a verae writer, and is best remembered 
aa the author of an autobiography, and as a poet 
who first used the metre, long after made famous 
by Tennyson in in Jlfemoriam. 

Tbs Wobld 

Love built a stately Rouse i where Fortune came. 

And spinning fanoiee, she was heard to soy, 

** Tliat her fine oobwebe did support the frame I ** 
Wlierees they were supported by the same. 

But VVitdom quiokly ewept them all away. 

Than Pleasure oame i who (liking not the (sahiou) 

Began to maka belooniee, terraoes. 

Till she had weakened all by alteration; 

But nv’rend Laws, and many a Proolamation, 

Beformtd all, at Isngth, with menaoes. 

Than entered Sin: and with that sycamore 

(Whooe leavee first ahsltered Hu from drought ud 
dew), 

Woricing, ud winding alily, evermore. 

The inward walla and summers cleft and tore: 

But gyaoe shored these end out tliet, as it grew. 

Then Sin combined witii Death in a firm bud. 

To rase the building to the very floor t 
Which they ofTaoted. None could them withstud I 
But Love ud Oreoe took Qlory by the hand. 

And built a braver Palaoe tbu oefora. 

Hxnrt Kiho, born 1602, a eon of the Bisht^ 
of London, was also a Westminster boy. Taking 
Us degree at Oxford, he waa orduned in 1616, and 
xeoaived rapid prafsnnent; waa Deaa of Rochester 
in 1630, and Bishop of Chichester In 1642. He 
wrote many elcgiee in Latin and English on Royal 
peieons, and was the friend of Beo Jonson, Don^ 
and Isaak Wahon. He died in 1669. 

Aa a poet he has no slight share of Donnels 
■DbtlBty, though little of Ub atrexigth. He wrote 


several exquisite love^oogak among them TM me 
no more how Fair She t $; was very popidar in his 
day, and certainly deserved and has uhieved w^t 
many popular stars did not, anthological fame. 

Some Befiectione on the School of Donne .—^It may 
be gathered from theee brief oommente on a emafi 
but interesting group of writers, that they stand 
somewhat apart from the crowd of song writers 
that follow hard upon Elixabethan times, extending 
into the light-hearted transports of the Restoration 
writers. The spiritual fervour that gave its im* 
pelling power to Puritanism, and vitality to the 
Catholio reution, is traceable in nearly all its 
adherents, though neoessarily in varying intensity. 
The fruk eroticism of the Elizabethan, however, 
in many cases still persists, but coexists with super, 
sensual rapture. The love of a man for a maid, 
that fans the fire of most lyricism, is blerded here 
with an acute perception of the mutability of bfe 
and the transient character of pleasure. Some, 
like Hemck and Carew. are etiired by these pre- 
xnomtions to dwell with even greater intensity on 
the physical joys and raptures of existence. Let 
08 make the best of tliem while they are here, ia 
their burden. Gather ye. Rosebude white ye may ; 
others, like Cruhaw and Herbert, seek more per¬ 
manent comfort in the delights of spintnal experi¬ 
ence. We have now to consider a contemporary 
group, differing remarkably in temperament and 
spirit from these, though akin to them in lyric grace. 

(ii) Other Jacobean and Carounb Ltribts 

Despite the glowing eulogy of Charles Lamb, it is 
hard to believe tliat George Wither will be remem- 
bered save for a few short pieces of verae. He wu 
a writer of great fertility and variety, but unlike 
Drayton, did not excel in many directions. His 
aatires are laboured, his religious miisings dull and 
flat, and it ia chiefly when he writes love songs that 
the lamp of hia muse burns brightly and steadily. 
Chiefly, I say, because here and there he shows a 
gift of desoription—as in PhUareie —and Spenserian 
sweetness. 

Bom in 1688, near Alton, Hampshire, Geobob 
Wither was a student of law. In 1613 he was im¬ 
prisoned for his satire Abueee Slript and Wkijd, 
during which time he wrote a large number of 
poems, which he collected and published in 1622 
as JuvenUta. In 1639 he took arms against the 
Scots, but during the Civil War turned his coat 
and raised a troop of horse for the Parliamentarians 
and waa taken prisoner by the Royaliata He died 
in 1667, the last years of his life being full of trouble. 

As a writer of amatory lyrics, he has little of that 
lantostic vein and suddim moods of pensive reflec¬ 
tion peculiar to the little buid recently considered. 
He is frank and fervent, end surprinngly respectetdo 
for hie age, in his amatory enUiiuiaamB, while hia 
famous song Shall I, waeUng in Deejtair, is an ex* 
oeUent eiEiqple of Us lyrioal power. 

Tee MAiaT Rbabe 

CRmII X, wasting in dsspnir, 

Dis beoanss a womaali Mr T 
Or my ch ee ks make pals with ssie 
^Snss anotbsc^ ney see t 
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Be the feher tban the dey 
Or the flowary maeria in fley 
If aha be not ao to me. 

What OBie I how fair dw be T 

8haB aw fooliah heart be pined 
'OaiHe laaan woman Um t 
Or a wan diapoatd qntare 
Joiaid wHh a lovabr faatore t 
Be aha meeker, kinaar, than 
Xnrtla-dova or FeUean, 

If aha be not ao to me. 

What oara X how kind ahe be f 

Shall a woman’s virtoea move 
Ha to pariah for bar tova t 
Or bar marit’a value known 
Hdca me qnite forget mine own T 
Be ahe with that modneaa bleat 
Which may gain her name of Bast; 

If ahe seam not such to me. 

What oara I how good ahe be t 

’Cause her fortune Beams too high. 

Shall Z play the fool and die T 
TIiom that bear a noble mind 
Where they want of nchea find. 

Think u hat with them they would do 
Who without them dare to woo i 
And unless that mind t see. 

What cate I though great ahe be T 

Great or good, or kind or fair, 

I will ne’er the more despair | 

If she love me. this believe. 

I will die ere ehe shall meva t 
if ahe slight me when t woo, 

1 oan eoom and let bar go i 
For if aha be not for me. 

What oara I for whom aba be t 

EDinmo Wa£lbb led a moat adventurous life; 
born 1606 at Coleshill, Buoka, he waa admitted at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1622, and in 1647 waa one of the 
cominiamonwhoaat at Oxford to meet the King, and 
nearly lost his life for oomplidty in a plo6 to hold 
London for King Charlee. Exiled in 1644, and 
fined £10,000, tiie eentenoe of banishment waa re¬ 
voked in 1661, and four yaei* later be leoeived • 
political appmntment. 

A contemporary says ** he was the delict of tiw 
house; and even at e^ty he eeid the liveliest thinga 
of any amongst them.” He died in 1687. 

His reputation, as in ao many oases, rests upon his 
songs I though he showed dkill in the couplet after¬ 
wards used with such power by Diyden. He is 
graceful and aootnnpliah^ always, on occasion fer¬ 
vent; and once at any rate, in hk later yean^ highly 
imagiiiative, as in this fine image i 

**The scol’a dark cottaaa battered and daoayed. 

Lets in new light tbr^ (dunks that time him made.” 

Among his lyile venea, snoh pretty pieoee as Ob, 
Lovely Jbee, mad On a Otnfls may he instanoecL 
Opprxrtuniatio aa a man, hia opportuniam ia equally 
elMT in tile readineaa with whicfli he adopts every 
new literary fashion. Btno«ity and ringl^hearted- 
nssB ate Jewela he haa no widitosraar. Onaieealla 
hia reply to Charlea n, who oonHderad bis loyal 
oomplimenta leaa remarfcaWe than tiioaa he bad 
an readily beatowed on Cremanll t ** Poeta, air,” 
lej^ied Waller, with greater wit than integiity, 
**auooflad better in fiction than in trutiu** 


Oa A Omma 

That which bar sfeedar waist 
Bhsfl now say Joyful tam^sa biud. 

No monorrii bu would mve fak crown 
Hia anas nuglit do what Hda has donab 

It was my Baavenls ■ ■f ' l i ft ^mrsb 
The pals whieb bald that lovely dear I 
My jw, my grlaf, my hopt, a» love 
Dm aU withm WB cms movto 

A narrow oompsaar and yet than 
Dwelt all that^B ge^ aad aO that’s felri 
Give ms bat whto this ribband boimd. 
Take aU tile vast the Bon goes nmnd. 


Qok homut Rosa I 
Go, lovehr Boss I 

Ten her, that waatee bar time and msb 
That now ahs knows. 

When I reeembM bar to thaa. 

How sweet and fair die aasma to iMk 

Tdl her that^ young 
And shuns to have her graoea apiad. 

That hadst thou sprang 
In deserts where no men abide. 

Thou must have uneomimsidsd died, 

SmoH la tiia worth 
Of beauty from the light ratiradl 
Bid bar oome rorth. 

Suffer herself to be deeired. 

And not bloah eo to be admirad. 

Then die I that she 
Tne common fate of ah tilings revs 
May read in thee i 

How amail a part of time they ehare 
That ore ao wondrous sweet and fair' 

Abbaham C 0 WI.XT is more intereatins gm pioneer 
than ova iKirt. He atanda midway Mtween the 
metaphydoal verse writers and the oommon-aeoM 
ecbool of Dryden His prose, more remackafaie on 
the whcds than his veias, will be oonsidend elss- 
w he r e. 

The son of a London tradesmaii, Cowley was bom 
in 1618, educated at Westminster School and Cam¬ 
bridge. and during the Civfl War was espelM for 
his cbampionahip of the Royal oaose Fearing to 
remain in London, he crossed over to Kuis in 1646^ 
and gave aU the aasistanoe he ooold to the Qnoen in 
exile, by acting os the medium of ivwTinpoiidsuee 
between her and the King. Returning to Eni^land 
in 1656, he brought out a oofleeted editiaa « Mi 
poons, wss arrested os o spy aad jflaoed under baiL 
At the Reatoration, not recriving the Maatanhip el 
the Bavc^ aa he bad hoped, and receiving a great af 
land from the Crown, he retired to Chertaey, wham 
he died of a fever in 1667, and ia burled near Bpenaer 
in Weatminstar Abbey. 

His couplet pieoee are faigenhMis aad olever, #9ro> 
ahadowing the riffiitenth-oeataxy mathoda, but am 
not in^iiring reading. Hia^yrloaareelMaaaieafe and 
graoaful, but here, aa fii moat vi Ma worir, a eutfeaM 
irreaolution of attitude ohiOa the w a dm . Ma fa 
neither wholly with the aong wrltsaa, nor with iba 
clear and vigoroua aatirlata (rf the new age. But aa 
the harbinger of Dryden and Pope, hia woib haa an 
biatoiioal importanoa that muat not bo owarioohsdi 
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A SunUCATlON 

Amka, awake, my t 
And tell thy atlent maBter'a humble tale 
In aounda that may prevail; 

Soanda that gentle thoughta inapira; 

Though BO exalted ahe 
And 1 BO lowly be 

Tell her, auoh different notea make all thy harmony. 

Hark I how the atringa awake : 

And, though the nou>ving hand approach not near 
Themaelvea with awful fear 
A kind of numeroua trembling make. 

Now all thy foroea try ; 

Now all thy oharma apply ; 

Revenge upon her ear the conquest of her eye 

Weak Lyre I thy virtue sure 
la useless here, einoe thou art only found 
To cure, but not to wound, 

And she to wound, but not to cure. 

Too weak too wilt thou prove 
My passion to remove ; 

Physio ^1 other ills, thou’rt nourishment to love. 

Sleep, sleep my Lyre I 

For thou can'st never tell my humble tale 
In sounds that will prevail, 

Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire ; 

All thy vain mirth ley by. 

Bid thy atnngs silent he. 

Bleep, sleep again, my Lyre, and let thy master die. 

Lovelace and Suckbng are inseparably connected 
in popular imagination, by reason of their common 
misfortunes as mon, and of their equal chann as 
Caroline lyrists. 

JoBK SuesuNO (1609-1642) was educated at 
Cambridge. On inheriting a large fortune from his 
father in 1629, he travelled abroad. Witty and 
generous, he was a groat favourite at the Court of 
Charles the First, hut plotting to rescue Strafford 
from the Tower obliged him to seek safety out of 
England, and he diod in Pans, it is thought by his 
own hand. 

Suckling has a pretty wit, and there are few 
situations in life in which he cannot find food for 
laughter. Nor is the laughter coarse and cynical 
■B with many of his successors; it is a plea¬ 
sant, mercurial quality, that disaims the most 
captious. 

Take such an agreeable illustration as 

Out upon it ! I have loved.” 

Or the more widely known 

** Why 80 pale and wan, fond lover } 

*• Out upon it 1 I have loved 
Three whole days together! 

And am hke to love three more. 

It it prove fair weather. 

Tim^ shall moult away his wings^ 

Era It shall discover 
In the whole wide world agaiu 
Such a constant lover I 

But the spite on’t is. No praise 
Is due at all to me I 
tiove with me had made no staya^ 

Had it any been but She' 

Sad it any been but She, 

And that very face { 

There liad been, at beet, ne thiSf 
A doaen in her i^aoel” 


Enooubaobiuitt xo a Lovaa 

Why BO pale and wan, fond lover t 
Prithee, why so pale I 
Will, if lookiiw well can't move her. 

Looking lU prevail T 
Pnthee, why so pale t 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner T 
Prithee, why so mute t 
Will, when speaking well can’t win her. 

Saying nothing do’t T 
PnthM, why BO mute T 
Quit, quit, for shame I this will not move, 

This cannot take her ; 

If of herself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her ; 

The D——1 talto her I 

Richard Lov]3i.ac]s, ” the most amiable and 
beautiful person that ever was beheld." was bom 
in 1618, and educated at Oxford. In his enthusiasm 
for the Royalist cause he impoverished himself and 
twice suffered imprisonment, during which he wrote 
Luctuto and some of his most famous lyrics, and at 
the age of forty died in poverty 
Lovelace strikes a more serious note, as witness 
the poignant lyncs especially associated with him : 
To Althea from Prison, and On Going to tJte Wars. 
His work is less sustained in merit than that of 
Suckling, but if only for the verses above quoted, 
he would deserve immortality. 

To AtxREA rnou Pbisoh 
W hen Love with uneonhndd wings 
Hovers within my gates. 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fetter’d to her eye. 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 

When flowing ca{w run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our caraleas heads with roses crown’d 
Our hearts with loyal flames ; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep. 

When healths and draughts go frea— 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 

When, linnet-like, confined, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty 
And glories of my king; 

When 1 shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 

EnlargM winds, that curl the flood. 

Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bus a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 

If I have freedom in ray love 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar abovst 
Enjoy such liberty. 

To Lucasta 

It to be absent were to be 
Away from thee; 

Or that when 1 am gone 
You or I were alone, 

Then, my Luoasta, might I emve 
Rty from blustering wind, or swallowiog w Rw s, 

Tboiwh seas and land betwixt us both. 

Our faith and troth. 



JACOBEAN 

Uke separated souk. 

All time and space controls: 

Above the highest sphere we meet 
Unseen, unknown, and greet as Angels greet* 

Bo then we do anticipate 
Our after-fate. 

And are alive i* the skiee. 

If t^us our lips and eyee 
Can speak like sinnts unconfined 
in Heaven, their earthy bodies left behind. 

Another lyrio writer of fine power is Akdbbw 
Habtiu;.!., son of a Yorkshire dei^yman. Bom in 
1621, educated at Cambridge, he became tutor to 
the daughter of Lord Fairfax, and afterwards acted 
in the same capacity to the nephew of CromwelL 
Notwithstanding a strong republican tendency he 
was a great favourite of Chtwles 11, who offered him 
an appointment at Court which was refused. In 
1607 he became Latin secretary to Milton, and 
Member of Parliament for Hull three years later, 
retaining his seat until his death in 1678. The town 
of Hull wished to perpetuate his memory by the 
erection of a monument which, however, was for¬ 
bidden by the Court. After the Restoration he 
wrote a contemptuous work on the Qrovjih of Popery 
and AihUrary Qovermnent in En^nd (1677). A 
ooUootion of his poems appeared in 1080-1, and a 
second collection on Affaire of State in 1689. 

Puritanism is at once the source of his best and 
worst inspiration. It gives power and sustenance 
to his early work, and generated into scurrilous 
violence in his latest. In technique he was admir¬ 
able, and while displaying no small measure of the 
charm and grace of the Cavalier lyrists, he unites 
with them a sobriety and restramt that are rarely 
found outside of Milton. Perhaps his finest poem 
Is the noble Horatian Ode to Cromwell ; while such 
versos as The Nymph, regretting Vie lose of her Faun, 
show h>m no less favourably in a lighter mood. 

THOuastrs ik a Gaxdxn 

How vunly men themselveB amase 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays. 

And their inoessant labours eee 
Crown’d from some single herb or tree. 

Whose short and narrow-verged shade 
Does pnidontly their toils upbraid ; 

While all the flowers and trees do close 
To weave the garlands of Repose. 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here. 

And Innocence thy sister dear T 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies m men : 

Your sacred plants, if here below. 

Only among the plants will grow t 
Society IS all but rude 
To this delicious Bolituda 

No white nor red was ever seen 
8 o amorous as this lovelv green. 

Fond lovers, cruel sa their flame. 

Cut in these trees their mistress’ name t 
Little, alas, they know or heed 
How far these toautiea her exceed I 
Fair trees I where’er your harks I wound. 

No name shall but your osm be found. 

When we have run onr passion’H heat 
Love hither makes his iMt retreat i 
The gods who mortal beauty ohose 
Still in a tree did end their roee i 
Apollo hunted Itephne so 
Only thet she mignt hmai growt 
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And Pan did after Syrinx speed 
Mot as a nymph, but for a reed. 

What wondrous life is this I lead t 
Ripe apples drop about my head . 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their winsi 
The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach | 

Stumbung on melons, as I pass. 

Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 

Meanwhile the mind from pleasure len 
Withdraws into its happiness) 

The mind, that ooean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find ‘ 

Yet it creates, transcending these. 

Far other worlds, and other seas; 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green sliada. 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot 
Or at Bome fruit-tree’s mossy root. 

Casting the body's vest aside 
My soul into tlie houghs does glide f 
There, like a bird, it sits and mngs. 

Then whets and claps its silver wmg)k 
And, till prepared for longer flight. 

Waves in its plumes the various light. 

Suoh was that happy Garden-state 
While man there walk’d without a mate: 

After a place so pure and sweet. 

What other help could yet be meet f 
But ’twas beyond a mortal’s ahace 
To wander solitary there i 
Two paradises are in one. 

To live in Paradise alone. 

How well the skilful gardener drew 
Of flowers and herbs this dial new I 
Where, from aliove, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run ; 

And, as it works, th’ industnous bee 
Computes its time os well os wa 
How could such sweet and wholesome houis 
Be reckon d, but witli herbs and flowers 1 

FSAtrcis Qttarlbs was certainly one of the most 
prolific vendors of the time A Kentish roan, 
bom in 1692, he studied at Cambridge and later at 
Lincoln’s Inn. He was appointed cup-bearer to 
Ebzabeth of Bohemia in 1613, and on returning 
to England became secretary to Archbi^op Usahei 
oS Ireland. Ten yoots later he is Chronologer to 
the City of London. 

He supported the Royalists during the Civil War, 
and griof at the loss of his library, which contained 
some rare manuscripts stolen by the Parliamen¬ 
tarians, brought about his death in 1664. 

His roost popular work. Emblems, was published 
in 1635, before whiidi be had written A Feast for 
Worms, 1620; Hadassa, 1621; and Ston's Elegies, 
1625. 

He had a fatal facility for verse making that has 
given his commentators some trouble in sifting 
from his work the precious ore. 

Tas WoBUi’s EvFnNESsi 

She’s empty i bark, she sounds i there’s nothing there 
But noise to fill thy ear. 

Thy vain enquire can at length hnt find 
A blast of murmuring wind. 

It is a cask that seems as full os fair 
But merely tunned with air. 

t An illuBtmtion to Emblem x. Bk. ii. dwws the figure 
of a small child strildiig a hollow globe, while an i 
stands by watdhiqg. 
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Fond yonth, go boild tiiy bopM oo batter groonda; 

The aout that vaui^ founds 
Her Joys upon this world but feeds on empty sounds. 

Sbs's empty i hark, she sounds; there’s nothing in’t. 

The apark-lu^ndriog flint 
Shall sooner melt, and hanbot raonoe shall first 
Dissolve aad qnenoh thy tixirst 
Bre this false world niaU still ^y stormy breast 
With smooth-faoed oalma of rest. 

Thou mayat as well expect meiedian light 
From shades of biaok-mouthed night 
As in tUs empty world to find a full delight. 

She’s empty i hark, she sounds; ’tis void and vast 
M^at If some flattering blast 
Of flatnoua honour should perchance be then 
And whisper in thine ear. 

It is hut wind, and blown but whore it list. 

And vanishes hke a mist. 

Poor honour earth can give. What generous mind 
Would be so base to bind 

Her heaven-bred soul a slave to serve a blast of wind T 

She’s empty i hark, she sounds; 'tis but a ball 
For fools to play withal. 

The painted Aim but of a stronger bubble. 

That’s lined with silken trouble. 

It is a world whose work and recieation 
Is vanity and vexation. 

A hag repaired with vice-complexion, paint, 

A quest-house of complaint. 

It Is a sunt, a fiend—worse uend when most a saint. 

She’s empty i hark, she sounds: *tis vain and void. 

Vl^at’s here to be enjoyed 
But grief and sickness, and large bills of sorrow. 

Drawn now and crossed to-morrow T 
Or what are men but puiTs of dying breath 
Revived with living death T 
Fond lad I O build thy hopes on surer grounds 
Than what dull flesh propounds. 

TVnst no’s this hollow world ; she's empty ; hark, she 
sounds. 

WlUJAM Davanant, the son of an innkeeper, 
fluooeeded Jonson as I^aureate, and was ap ayhonse 
manager during early Stuart times. Falling foul 


of the Puritan party he was oast into prison, sod 
was saved from penl by no lees a man than Milton. 
Thia kindness he repayed later on by helping Milton 
at a oritioai period. Report associates him with the 
three greatest men of the age. In his youth he 
seems to have eome eonneotion with Shakespeare, 
later on he was on cordial terms with Milton, and 
late in life enjoyed the friendship of Dryden. Un¬ 
like most of Uiepoetsof the time, Davenant favoured 
descriptive romanoe, that however bore little re- 
sembhuice to the allegoiioal romances of Spenser. 
At this period French influences were beginning 
to affect our hterature, and the spdl of Spun and 
the luK of Italy were on the wane. Sir WiUiam, 
together with Wflliom Ciismberlayne, based their 
weighty poems Ootidtbert and Pharonnida on the 
Gallic form of romance. It was a distinct departure, 
much fresher and more interesting than the ordin¬ 
ary Spenaerean imitation, more popular than the 
classioal epic, and a change from the inexhaustible 
fount of lyric verse. Oomlibert is laid in Lombardy, 
and deals with those indispensable ingredients of 
romanoe, fighting and love making. Pharonnida 
has for its setting the near East, and if inferior in 
narrative interest to Oondihert, is more than its equal 
in poetic beauty. 

DAYSaXAS 

The lark now kaves his watery ness. 

And, climbing, shshes his dewy wings t 
He takes tiiis window for the East, 

And to impbre your light, he sings. 

Awake I awake * the mom will never rise 
Till she can dress your beauty at her eyes. 

The merchant bows unto the seaman’s star; 

The ploughman from the sun bis season takes, 
But still the lover woodaie what they are 
Who looks tor day before his ndstren wsdeea 
I awake I break through your veils of lawn 
Then draw your curtains and begm the dawn I 
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THE AGE OF DRYDEN AND POPE 


Introdiictoiy—New Literary Ideals—Decline of Romanticism—Social Aswcts of the Age—^The Plague 
The Fire—The Coffee-house and its Influence—Rise of Journalism. 


INTRODUCTION 

'* You that de'ight in wit and mirth 
And love to boat each news 
As comes from all parts of the earth, 

Datoh, Danes, and Turks uid Jews t 
1*11 send ye to a rendeEvous 
Where it is smoking new : 

Go, hear it at a CkiRee House, 

It cannot but be true " 

Thomas Joboam (1078). 

Aboot the middle of the seventeenth oentui^ a 
change began to come over the spirit of English 
literature. This change is due to no mero fluctua¬ 
tion of literary fashion, but is deeply rooted in the 
life of the time. The age of the Kcnaacence was 
an age of spiritual and material expansion. English¬ 
men realised for the first time their solidarity os a 
nation; and i-eleasod suddonly from Continental 
struggles, espocially from the dread of Spanish 
supremacy, they found an outlet for their excited 
emotions in drama and song. Loyally to Elizabeth 
bocame an article of faith; pride and delight in 
their country’s paat a religious creed. This spirit 
is reflected m the Faerie Queene, and in the his¬ 
torical plajrs of Marlowe and .Shakespeara 
But the emotional fervour was too high-pitched 
to last. Already in the early years of the seven¬ 
teenth century its splendid exuberance had de¬ 
generated into extravagance tmd violence. The 
lofty idealism that had steadied the venturesome 
bark of Elizabethan poesy was growing attenuated, 
and the great minds in the closing years of the age, 
like Bacon and Milton, reflect in their writings the 
dawn of fresh intorosta. The purification of civic 
and political life emerges more and more into 
the forefront. Shakespeare and Ben Jonson stand 
aloof from the political problems of the hour. 
Bacon and Miltrm ore active politicians no less 
than groat writecs; but until the Restoration the 
full signifioanoe of this change is not realised. It 
meets us first of aU in the later poems of Abraham 
Cowley, and in the polished verse of Edmund 
Waller and Sir John Denham, it frankly and on- 
mistakaUy proclaims itself a new note in our 
literature with the ooming of Dryden. 

Incrnaningiy during the seventeenth century were 
men’s thoughts directed to problems of eivie and 
national liik The wild speoulative interests and 
imaginative fervour of the Renoaoenoe, gave place 
to A praotioal appUoation these ideals to ootual 


existence; and naturally enough literature iteelf 
became involved with the problems of praotioal 
pohtics Franco no less tlion England shared in 
this reaction from Romanticism, this enthusiasm 
for affairs rather tiuui ideas, and at this juncture 
political conditions connected with the Restoration 
brought the influence of France into special oon- 
toot with English life and letters. 

One may speak tlicreforo of three features in the 
literature of the new age. The triumph of the 
classical ideal was, after all, a natural re^t of the 
Renascence. Tho Romantic spirit hod been aroused 
among other things by a study of Greek and Roman 
classics, and while it was the evbutance that excited 
men at first, when the early exhilaration had worn 
off, the methoda of the old wnters attracted more 
and more attention. It was seen even in Elizabeth’s 
day that the weaknesses of Romanticism lay in its 
lack of form, its variability, its proneness to ex¬ 
travagance and turgidity. 

None saw this more clearly than Jonson, and his 
influence was, as we have noted, thrown entirely on 
the classical side. 

This classicism was fostered and encouraged by 
the political needs of the age; but even then the 
change might have been more gradual, less de¬ 
cisive, had it not been for the fact that a brilliant 
sot of writers had arisen in France, actuated by 
classical metliods, who excited a profound influence 
upon the literature of Europe. The influence upon 
England was specially marked, for Court reasons. 
Much of Charles’ exile hod been spent in France; 
he had been attracted towards its literature, and did 
his best to enforce the ideals he saw there, custuaUng 
English literature. P^'cholc^ically, the new spirit 
involved the substitution of the critical for the 
imaginative spirit. 

Such a clwnge is inevitable whm literature is 
made the vehicle of attacking the political life of 
the day. The creative imagination moves on the 
plane of primal human qualities; it is concerned with 
the interpretafJon of human nature, and although 
passing movements may give " a local habitation 
uid a name" to some of its dioramio pictures, the 
main ob|eet is not to criticise the life of the day, but 
to interpret it. 

The new spirit, however, is above all critical and 
analytic, not oreative and sympathetic; it brings 
the intellect rather than the poetic imagination into 
play. And the merits of the new aoh^ oie to be 
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found in its mtt'llontuol force and actuality; just 
as its dements ho m its lock of deep imagination 
and tendency to deal with manners and superfici- 
ahties, rather than with elomentid things and the 
larger issues of life 

Obviously then, tlus change was better adapted 
for a kind of literature whidi aimed especially at 
clearness, conciaonuss, and concentrated force. The 
less attractive aspect of this ideal is seen m the 
verso of the day; the liner and more valuable 
aspects in its prose. 

The object of the lending writers of the time waa 
to avoid extravagance and rmotumahsm. This in 
many oases they did ho succci^sfully as to suppress 
altogether the emotional and basic qualities of great 
poetry, though tlioir method found congenial ex¬ 
pression ui the satire 

Poetry, starved of emotional sunlonance, hod to 
fall back on epigram, but the “ good sense ” ideal 
formulated in 1073 by Ruili^au was an admirable 
one fur prusu that had • suflcred from Romantic 
extravagances For if wc examine tiic aims of the 
prose writers of the day, we shall find that their 
Buprome object is to be simple m style and natural 
in manner. 

“ Tiio Royal Rocioty,” declared the Bishop of 
Rochester, “ have exacted from aU their nicmbiTS a 
close, marked, natural nay of speaking, jiosilivn 
expressions, clear st'iise, a nalive eiisineHS, bringing 
all things os near the inatliematical plamncss as 
they can; and preferring the language of artlsaua, 
countrymen, and merchants, before that of wits and 
Bcliolara ” 

This is uiiequivoial enough, and as we shall see, 
when we consider the prosii of tho age, the ideal here 
enunciated was triumplmntly jiut into practice In 
the drama alone, whieli hod como to be a courtier’s 
game, is artinciality of prose upheld. Tliere, for tho 
sake of amusement, lueidity and directness are made 
subsidiary to brill lanuo ot wit and sty lie graces. 

Summing up, thorefon', the aspects of the change, 
wo may say : Tlicre was (1) tho academic aspect— 
the substitution of Classicism for Romanticism; 
(2) tho political aspect, due (a) to tiie general in¬ 
fluence of France at this time, and [b) the par¬ 
ticular iuflucnc ’i through the incdmiu of tlie King 
and his Court; (3) the ps^e.liological aspect that 
underlay these, Rignifyiiig surely more tlian a chango 
of fiis'iiion, a chango of attitude. While influencing 
all of them waa the general drift of ttie age, towards 
matters of civil and national interest 

Before noting how far this literary revolution is 
expressed in tlio literature of tlie time, it may be well 
to review the external changes that took place m 
the life of tlie new age. 

The horroia of tho Plague that darkened the care¬ 
less gaiety of Restoration London, and the (Ircat 
Fire tliat led to tho transformation of its archi¬ 
tecture under Wren, are refleeb'd ifi tho literature of 
the time. Tlie Plague was no new seourge. From 
modiipval tunes it hod exacted its grim toll ever 
and anon The Black Dtaih of 1349, the Sweat¬ 
ing Sickness of 1S07, w€‘ru not soon forgotten. 
Worst of all waa Uie Plague that broke out first in 
Tudor times, with repeat^ visits during the aeven- 
lamth (wntuiy. 


The peeulior virulence of the visitation m 1605 
has been commented upon by more than one writer. 
Pepys touched upon it lightly, and Thomas Vmcent, 
m his God’s TerrMe Voice tr the City (1667), pictured 
its horrors in impressive language: 

“ Mont of the rich," said tlie llov. Thomas Vmoent, 
‘ are now gene and the middle sort will not stay behind; 
but tho poor are forced thi ougli jiuverty to stay and abide 
the storm. The very sinking fears they have had of the 
Plague hath brought the pli^uo and death upon many 
souls, by the sight of a coHiii in the streets liave fallen 
into a shivering, and iminediaioly the disease baa as¬ 
saulted them: and the Sergeant Death hath arrested 
them, and olapt to tho doors of their houses upon them, 
from whence they have come lorlh no more till they 
have been brought to their graves." 

' People fall as thick os the leaves in Autumn when 
they are shaken by a inigbty wind ” 

Dr Hodges’ Loanologta (trannlated in 17201 deals 
graphically with it, but its sinister tcrrois find best 
expression in Daniel Defoe’s masterly UielOTy of the 
Plague (1722). 

After tlie Plague—the Fire I 

Perhaps the horrois of the Great Plague bod 
numbed the public imagination Certainly, I.ondon 
folk could have been forgiven for bclicv mg that they 
could bo freed from either of their dr(>ad visitants 
for a while. Be that as it may, the disaetcr of 1666 
came unheralded. There was not even a lightning 
flash of warning to prelude tho fiery storm. Note 
how Pepys introduces tho episode: 

Soptember 2 tlxirds day) —Some of our maids sitting 
up late last night to get things ready against our feast 
to-dav, Jane rail'd us up about three in the morning tc 
tell us of a great lire they saw in tho Citv. So I rose and 
slipped on my night gown and went to tlie window ; 
and thought it to be on the bork-side of Marko lane at 
the farthest, but Iteing unusoil to such 6ros os followtsl, 
I thought It for enough otf; and so wont to bed again 
and to sleep.” 

To bed again and to steep I 

By morning, the Diarist was able to gain a clearer 
idea of the immensity of the fire But still he seems 
to have had no idea of a viRitafion which was to entail 
the destruction of five sixths of the City within tho 
walls, as well as a great space beyond. His first 
guess as to tho place of origin had been fairly accur¬ 
ate The fire began at the house of the King’s 
baker, who had a shop m Pudding Lane, close 
by Fish Street Hill. Wren’s Monument, of course, 
marks the spot to-day. 

The first district devastated was Lower Thames 
Street, where the houses happened to bo chiefly 
composed of timber, lath, and plaster. The fire 
had reached this spot when the irreprcseible Jane 
finally persuaded Pepys that it would be worth 
while strollmg towwrds the City in order to see what 
was happening. 

' So I made myself ready presontK and walked to 
the Tower, and there got up upon one of the high places." 

Once in the neighbourhood of tho conflagration, 
even the easy-going Samud was impressed. He 
took note of the men who flung thoir household 
goods into the lighters upon the river; of the poor 
folk who stayed by hearth and home until the very 
fire touched them and drove them to the boats; 
even of " the poor pigeons " who were “ loth to 
leave their booM but hovered about toe windows 
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and bolconys, until they burned their winga and fdl 
down.” 

If Popys was slow to realise the disastrous nature 
of the hre, many othor Londoners were even slower. 
No orgaiused effort was made to stay the burning, 
everyono being fully occupied in romovuig their 
goods first to a neighbouring houtm and then farther 
on and farther on still, until m most eases the all- 
embracing ffamca had their way at last. It was not 
until after Pepys liad taken boat for White Hall 
and reported to the King and the Duke of York, 
that the Diarist's obviously sensible suggestion—to 
pull down the houses befort' the iinr -was adopted. 
However, probably nothing would have been of real 
avail. Tho houses were too ” full of matter for 
burning, as pitch and tar, in Thames Street; and 
wandiousc's of oyle, and wines and brandy and othor 
thmgs.” 

By this time it was twelve o’clock and dinner 
time. Directly the mcnl was over. Pepys and his 
friend Moone walked into the City, to find the streets 
packed w ifh horses and curls luden with goods ” ready 
to run civci one uriotlicr and removing gooiLs fiom 
one burned house to nnollier. They now removing 
out of Oaiinnig Street (which rercivc>d goods m the 
morning) into I.U'iibnrd Stieet and further.^’ 

From that liino, the disaster incrcastxl in im¬ 
mensity, Wlicn Pi'pys, his wife and n few frionds 
met in St .lames’s I'lirk in the afternoon and went 
on to the* river, it was easy enough to b<'i> why so 
Iittk' could bo done to stop the ptogiens of the fire. 
“ Allo\or the Thames, with one’s faces in the wind, 
yon were almost burned with a shower of hre tirfifia.” 
B.\ night-tide the thing hod bocomo “ a most horrid, 
malicious, bloody flame ” 

“Wo btaid till, it being durkibh, we saw tho fire as 
only one entire arch of tiie from this to tlie other side of 
tho bridge, and in a l>ow up the hill for an arrh uC aliove 
a mile long. It nimlo me weep to sin it The churches, 
houses and all on fire, and flainiiig at oiico , and a horrid 
noise the fiainos made, and (he erackuig of tho houaes 
at then ruino So home with a sad heait ” 

“ Kf/itembfr 3 —About four o’eloek in the morning 
my Lady IJatleii sent me a cart to cafy away all my 
money lind plate and best things to Sir W. Bider’s at 
llednaUgreone.” 

During tho whole of the 4rti of September the fire 
blazed on ” Now begins the practice of blowing 
up houses in Tower Street, those next tho Tower, 
which at first did frighten people more than any¬ 
thing ” On tho 5th, the disitruction hod reached 
Barking Church, “ which is tho bottom of our lane.” 
So Pepys collected his £23.50 worth of gold-pieces; 
and carried his good dame away to Woolwich As 
it turned out, the precaution was unnecessary, for at 
the porch of Barking Church the flames were stayed. 

So much for East London. 

Unfortunately, the City and tho district reaching 
towards Westminster were faring even worse. The 
Exchange was in rums, Cheapside and Newgate 
Market all burned. Throughout the day and night 
of the 6th of September, the same tsle of utter c.eso- 
lation was being told everywhere. On the 7ih the 
progress of the fire had been stayed, and Pepys 
ventured to explore as far as the Strand. 

** A miserable sight of Paul’s Church, with all the roofs 
fallen, and t|ie body of the quire fallen into St. Fayth’a * 
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Paul’h School alw3, Ludgate and Fleet-street My fathi-r’s 
house, Olid the church and a good part of tho Temple, all 
m nuns.” 

The Great Fire of London hod entailed a loss of 
upwards of ten millions sterling. Four City gates, 
eighty-nmc chuvehes, four hundred btreets, and thir¬ 
teen thousand two hundred houses were destroyed. 
There w'os nothing for it but to rebuild the town 
upon the hot ashes. 

The opportunity made tho man—C hristofheb 
Wren. 

Tho task which Wren sot himself was to endow 
tho Gothic pile with tho vesture of its old-time 
sanctity. He had earlier mode iccoiiimendations 
about the reconstruction of St Paul’s, but before 
anything wa^ done the Great J’lcgue h.id ovei- 
tnken Diiidon Wren ehosc to leave England 
and live in Pans, until the emlier eonditioiiH 
m his own eouiitiy were restored He was 
BtiU know’n as Tho Astronomy Professor,” but 
during tho visits to tho French capital thi' cssi'iitial 
features of Wren’s architeetiiial style were de¬ 
veloped. 

A letter from Christopher Wion to his friend Dr 
Bateman, proves eleaily wliat a gn-at part tlie 
Palace of the Louvre must have plnjed m this 
respect. 

" I liavo buhicil myself, lie writes, ‘ in survwiig the 
most esteemed Fahnulu. of Pans ond the Countrv round , 
the Louvre for a while was m> dail\ ohiert, where no 
loss than a thousand Hands are coii-tantly emplovod m 
the Woiks, some in lading might\ lAiundalions, some in 
raising the Stones Cnliiinris, I'liitahlernents, &c , with 
vobt Stones hy giont and useful Engines ; others in 
Carving, InlaMiic ol Marbles, Plaisteiing, Painting. Cild- 
ing, &c , which ollugclliei make a School ol Architecture 
the best, probably of tlus day in Europe ” 

It was with the memory of Perrnull’s great 
building ever befoie him that Wren came to tho 
task of rebuilding the Cathedral Church of .St. Paul 
after the Great Fire 

It is, however, typical of tho philosojilnc breadth 
of vision of Wren that he was by no means content 
to mc'relv suggest tlie building of a new St Paul’s. 
Both Evelyn and Wren set to work upon plans for 
the rehuildiiig of a new London directly the extent 
of tho damage was realised Evelj’n mentions that 
Wren was the quicker m placing a scheme before 
Charles 11. 

Unfortunately, Wren’s scheme for the rebuilding 
of London upon a definite plim fared less well than 
Ins refashioned cathedral. Lack of suffioiont funds, 
the innate cunsi'rvati.sin of the citizens of London, 
and tho anxiety to ‘ pet somothing done,” proved 
obstacles which even Wren’s level-headed enthu¬ 
siasm could not overcome Nevertheless, by means 
of his wonderful senes of City churches, the archi¬ 
tect of St Paul’s left almost as definite an impression 
upon London as if he hod, in truth, designed the 
whole. 

Imagine London without the steeples of St. 
Bride’s, bluet Street; of St. Mary le Bow, Cheap- 
sido; and tho Sjure of St. Margaret Pattens—^to 
mention only three of the fifty churches which Wren 
rebuilt after the Fire. Seventeen have since been 
taken down, but the rest form as enduring a 

7 
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moamneat to the memory of OhrUtc^iher Wren as 
St. Paul’e iteeilL 

Wren died on Febroary 26, 1723. It had been 
hia ouatom to drive to ^ Cathedral onoe a year, 
and wt for a while within the great pile. After one 
of theee viaito he returned to his home at Hampton 
Court. A abort while after he waa found by hia 
aervant dead in hia chair. He had paaaed away in 
hia de^. The body waa laid in the crsrpt of St. 
Paul’a 

*'8i monumeatum reqiuria, oiroumspioe.'' 

The oharaoteriatioa of an age are more faithfully 
reSeoted in ita imaginative Uterature thiin in ita 
formal hiatorica and ohronidea. Pope rdleota the 
hard brilliance, the aomewhat facile optimiam of hia 
generation in much the aame way aa Tennyaon 
mirrora in hia work the leligioua perplexitiea and 
aocial ideala of the Victorian England ; and Addison 
is the Thackeray of hia age, in his pictures of the 
tastes, the fashions, and the follies of the ‘ Town." 

We are approaching now the existence in London 
of a definite literary class. The poet, the dramatut 
of the ages preceding, depended for his livelihood 
upon a patron. 

Patronage aUU exists, and Pope made his fortune 
by what has been called *' a kind of joint-stock 
patronage," where the aristooratio patron found it 
convenient to induce hia fnend to subscribe to. 
wards the maintenance of the poet. But die older 
(system was d 3 ring out. 

At first the poet or the pamphleteer attaches 
himaelf to some influential Minister, using his pen 
on behalf of thia gentleman's cause. Afterwards, 
when the Minister found he could get hia woric done 
more cheaply dian by hiring men of taste, the 
literary man was thrown upon the sufiiagea of a 
public then rising into existence. 

The ooSee-house, and later the clubs, were 
centres around which radiated the Uioughtful and 
Intelligent. What Addison did to systematise the 
fluctuating sentiments and opinions of theee will be 
seen hereafter. It is sufficient to note here that 
politicians, lawyers, clergymen, literary men, mot 
at these places and discussed the problems of the 
hour. Thus the author and hia public were forced 
into intimate proximity. If you admired a man’s 
writings, you. hastened to his coffee-house, where 
you might hear him holding forth to his own special 
friends. Perhaps you brought with you a com¬ 
panion. And thus the circle of disoipleship grew. 

What of the coffee-house, which plays so impoiv 
tant a share in the life of the day I 

It arose in thia fashion. 

The coffee-house was the lineal deeoendant of 
the barbers* ^ops (monastio or lay), the university 
dining and debating halls, and tito taverns of the 
Middle Ages. Here had been the home of the idea ; 
the " iMuting-plaoe of wit," the forge where Uie 
rough thought was welded into policy. Here the 
pdlitioal pffilosopher could hob nob with the de¬ 
magogue—as in the days when Jack Cade and 
his rebel crew took possession of the " Whyt Harte, 
in Whyt Harte-yarA” Southwark* on July 1, 1460. 
The inn boasted the hugest siga-4xMud in London 
except the “Castle," in Fleet Street, so Code’s 


followers found thnr leader readfly enoue^ The 
natural disinclination on the part of the oitisen of 
the town to weloame the fliebtand ev piaina Cade’s 
speech to his rebel friends: 

* Will you needi be hanged srlth your pardons about 
necks T Hath my sword tharsfore broke through 
on QiUes, that you should have me at the * Wn^ 
Bsrte ’ in Southwark i '* 

It will be remembered that two daye of experi- 
enoe of Jack Cade and his w^ys were soffioient to 

E rove to the mtisena of Loirdro that th^ would 
ave been wiser to have left the rebel on the south 
nde of London Bridge 

Nor was this olL In earlier times, not a few 
notable taverns had been wdl-lmown marrying 
houses. The ‘ Cook ’ and the “ Hand and Pen," 
near old Fleet Bridge, were two inns provided with 
chapels and ohaplo^ ready to snlemnisa a marriage 
at any time of the day or night. 

Coffee waa introduced into London in 1657 by a 
Turicish merchant who set up his coffee-house in 
Lombard Street, with a portrait of himself os a sign 
over the door. '* That excellent, and by all physi¬ 
cians approved, China drink . Tea " was to be 
hod, as well as “ Cophee,’.’ but the former was a very 
expenaiv'e luxury aa yet, and was regarded, mut^ 
as tobacco waa on its introduction, os a medicine. 
Tea, or Tee^ wu pronounced os Toy. Pope refers 
to 

“. . . Gentle Anno, whom three realms obey. 

Does sometimee coanwi take, and eometimes Tea." 

Coffee-houses now multiplied rapidly, and soon 
each house had ita distinctive clientele—lawyers 
favouring one, politioUms another, and so forth. 
The famous “ Wills’" in Covent Garden (the west 
comer of Bow Street! was patronised by Pepys and 
Dryden. This place was termed the “ Wits’ 
Coffee-house." It was a home for scandal and 
lampoons. Dryden waa an agreeable, good-natured, 
somewhat self-opinionated man. He enjoyed a 
great reputation aa a conversationalist, in much the 
Hune way as did Addison who succeeded him. 

The host of the coffee-house hears oil the town 
gossip, and to him naturally the visitor tiuns upon 
bis entrance: “ What news have you, master t ’’ 
Here is a contemporary picture of West End life 
(1722): 

“ We rise at nine, and those that frenuent great men’s 
levtsB found entertainnteut at them till eleven; or, aa 
In Holland, go to tea tables. About twelve the beau 
monde asMmblea in several coffee- or ohocolate-housee, 
the best of which the * Cocoa Tree mid * White's ’ 
Chocolate-Hooae, Bt. Jamea’,' The Smyrna,' . . . 
Coffee-houses, end all then so near to one another that 
in leM than an hour you see the company of them all. 
We are oanied to these plaoes in ohaita. wlueh are here 
veiy cheap, a guinea a week, or one shilling per hour, 
and your chairman serves you as porter to run on orranda. 
... If it is fine weather we tolm a turn in the park till 
two, when we go to dinner. . . . The genmal ymy here 
is to moke a party at the Coffee-house to go to dune at 
the l^vem, wtiere we sit till six, when we go to the play, 
unless you ore invited to the tabfai of some great man.'* 

Swift also came to “ Buttons’," and one evening, 
Addison and his friends being present, “ the m^ 
Doctor," as he was called, aoooeted a countryman 
who luid just oome in. 
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"‘Bmoae me, ilr, have you ever aean enoh good 
weatliui' ia tfaia world T ’ 

**' Yea, air, waa the wonderiag reply. 'Thank Qod, 
X halve aaen many good dm.' 

"' That la more than 1 owi aay,* retorted Swift, ' 1 
oannot remember any weather whioh waa neither too 
hot, too we^ nw too dry but Ckid Almighty manages 
to arrangent ao that it all oomea to the aame thing at 
the end u the year.'" 

PoUtidaDS met here, but they had little oirolfle 
or duba of their own, ai^ theae met often in tavema. 
The Tory " Ootobor Club " met in a tavern at 
Westminster; the Whig “ Kitoat CXub" in s 
Strand tavern.* 

Theologians and soientista did not diadnin the 
ooffee-houae. Sir laaao Newton repaired of an 
evening to the “ Grecian " ; and l,aurGnoe Sterne 
preached lay sermons there—probably more in* 
teresting than his formal discoureea. On one 
occasion, it is said, he gave out as hie text: " It 
is bettor to go into the house of mourning than into 
the house of feasting,” and continued : '* I dispute 
that I *' Which we may well believe. 

Here is a handbill whioh extolled the virtue of 
coffee: 

'* A simple, innocent thing, and makes the heart light* 
aome; it is good ogamst sore eyes, amd the better if you 
hold your brad over it and take in the steam that way. 
It 18 good for a cough. It ia exoelleat to prevent and 
cure the dropsy, gout, and scurvy. ... It keeps the 
akin white and okw.” 

The satirists of the day did not spare coffee. One 
of them ” calls on Ben Jonaon’s manly ghost, and 
the noble phantoms of Beaumont and Letcher, who 
drank pure nectar, with ‘ nch canary ennobled,' 
while these coffoo men, those ' sons of nought,’ gave 
up tho pure blood of the grape for a filthy drink— 
‘ syrup of soot, essence of old shoes.’ ” 

A good number objected to the smell of this new 
beverage. In December 1657 some of the buighnrs 
complain of a bttrber, Farr, who sold coffee and 
offended them by the “ stink ” while it was being 
manufactured. But the popularity of the drink grew 
apace, despite theae objections. 

The influence of the ooffee*houae as a centre for 
politics is well illustrated by the attempt of Charles 
to suppress them in 1675, “ because the multitude 
of coffee-houses lately set up and kept within this 
kingdom, and tho grmt resort of the idle and dis¬ 
sipated persons in them, have produced very evil 
gnd dan^rous effects, whilst they espeoislly tended 
to spre^ disunion, and to tempt tradespeople to 
neglect their business, and tiiat tliis idle waste of 
time and money was becoming an injury to the 
commonwealth.*’ But the regulation was not en¬ 
forced, so strong was the feeling against it. 

The ooffee-houae of the time was, as we see, the 
school of wit and dialectic. What the tavern bad 
been to the sixteenth century, the coffee-house was 
to the seventeentii and eighteenth. It reatiied the 
height of its popularity in the eighteenth, but before 
its dose had passed into praotiod oblivion. 

At one time, it is said, there were no lees than 
three tiiousand oaffee-housee in London; and these 
resorts were for all sorts and conditions of man. 

* The "Gat and Fiddle,” tiw shop of a pastry-ocok 
named Christophw Kat. 


EiMh pr of es si on, abnoet aaoh bunnesa, had its par- 
tioular rendesvoua In the better class smoking 
wu aUowed; but oonvereation was oompu^iy. 
Ton paid your twopenoe for a oop of coffee or tea, 
and toen batted to a neighbour. 

The well-known writers of tiie day oongregated 
at theae places and talked to their friends—not un- 
frequently at them. It was at a coffee-house that 
Pope fourid Dryden ; and here it waa that Addison 
diaooursed to a select circle; and Johnson delivered 
many of his sententious periods. 

Ddoe declared that: 

* The beat company (after the play) generslW go to 
Tom’s' or WiUg’a Coffee-houses, near adjoining, 
where there is playing at picquet and the beet of con- 
venstion till midnight. According to a contemponry, a 
man s aooner aaked about hie Coffee house than about 
hu Lodgings. . . . They amook robacco, game, and read 
papers of intelligenoe: here they treat of matters of 
etate, make Leagues with Foreign Pruicee, break them 
again, and transaot aSurs of the last consequenoe to 
the whole world.” 

Snuff taking was a favourite practice at this 
time. It came in towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, and enjoyed a great vogue during the 
eighteenth. Women took muff freely; and the 
modish lady of the day never travelled without her 
box. Women of the poorer classes, whom one 
may see nowadays with a clay pipe, refreshed them¬ 
selves with snuff. It was jui age of snuff : tobacco 
took a second place. 

The TaUer recommended everyone to prepare 
himself before entering the coffee house, with 
” three dishes of bohea ” ; and two pinches of 
snuff completed the prescription—thus to ” purge 
his braina” 

Here is the Spectator discussing among the coffee¬ 
house poUtioians his own treatment of political 
questions: 

I was yesterday in a Coffee house not far from the 
Royal Exchange, where I observed three Persons in eloM 
Oonferenoe over a Pipe of Tobacco upon which, having 
filled one for my own use, I bghted it at a little Wax- 
Candle that etood before them ; and after having thrown 
in two or three whiffs amongst them, sat down and made 
one of the Compiany. I nwd not tell niy Readers that 
lighting a Man's Pipe at the some Candle i<> looked upon 
amoiw Brother smokers as an Overture to Conversation 
and Jmendship. As we here laid our Beads together 
in a vety amioable manner, being intrenched under a 
Cloud of our own raisiiig. I took up the last Sp^ator, 
and casting on Eye over it, the Spectator, says I, is very 
witty to-day > upon whioh a lusty lethargick old gentle¬ 
man, who sat at the Uppar-end of the table, having 
gradually blown out of bis Mouth a great deal of Bmoke, 
which be had been ooUecting for some time before. Ay, 
says he, more witty than wia^ I am afraid. Uis Neigh- 
bonr, who sat at hia right Hs^, unmediately colour^ 
and boing an angry Pmitioian, laid down his Pipe with 
80 mnch Wratii that he broke it in the Middle, and by 
that Means furnished me with a Tobaeoo stopper. 1 
took it up very sedately, and looking him full in the face, 
mode use of it from time to time all the while he waa 
speakins ■ This FbUow, sajrs he, cant for his Life keep 
emt id! Fohtika Do you see how he abussa four great 
Man hero I I fixed my eye very attentively on the 
Paper, and asked him if he meant tnoaa who ware repre¬ 
sented by Astertaka. Asterisks, says he. do you eall 
them T they are all of them Stars. Ho might as well 
have put Oartara to 'em. Then pray do not mind the 
two or thrsa next linea. Ch*nh and P-dd-ng in -the 
same Seutonoe t Our Clargy are veiy much beholden 
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to him. Upon this tho tliird Uentleman, who wos of a 
mild Dis|x)iHtioii, and. os I found, a Whig at Heart, 
desired him not to be too severe upo he Spectator 
neither s Kor, says he, you find he is \ y cautious of 
giving Oflenco, and has therefore pul two Dashes into 
hw Pudding. A Fig for hi'^ Dash, says the angry Poli¬ 
tician. In his next Sentence he gives a plain Inuendo, 
that our Posterity will be in a sweet P-ckle. What does 
the Fool mean by liis Piokle ? Why does he not write 
it at length, if he means honestly T I have read over 
the whole Sentence, says T ; but I look upon the Par¬ 
enthesis in tho Belly of it to he the most dangerous part, 
and os full of Iiisiiiuatinns as it can hold. . . . 

“ At my leaving tlm Coffee house, I could not forbear 
reflecting with myself upon that gross TiiVie of Fools 
who may tie tormod the Ovor-wise, and upon the Diffl- 
oulty of writing anything in this censorious Age, which 
a weak Hoa<l may not construe into private Satire and 
personal Reflexion.” 

So opinions worn formed and circulated. But 
potent as were tho snini-pulilio meetings m the 
tavern and the codco-house for tho distribution of 
news and opinions, th^y were msuflicionl for tho 
general needs. A debat.ing agency of an even more 
public Sort was required During the seventeenth 
oeutury London folk came slowly to understand 
that none was more promising tlian tho newspaper, 
*‘an ofien Forum where all mortals vent their 
opinions, state their grievance; a Forum free to 
every citizen who has three fingers and a smattering 
of grammar,” as Carlyle put it in an oft-quoted 
passage 

The earliest Loudon “ newspapers ” were tho 
“ Corantoa,” which were mnirily concerned with 
foreign affairs Indeed, as Mr .1 K. Williams 
points out in his History o/ ErujUsh .Tournalum, tho 
first newspaper circulating m London was m reality 
R news iiouk. It was the Mcrcurim (TolhbelffrciM, 
a bound book, written in Latin and printed at 
Cologne. It was coneeriiod with tiio stoiy of tho 
German Wars The fii-st number, a thick quarto 
octavo of (>-.'> pages, was pubhsliod in March l.')04, 
and contained a chronicle of events from 1588 It 
was tho Mereunm (laUobelqieus, bv the way, which 
auggestod the title of many later l,nndon periodicals. 

In 1622 came a weekly pamphlet—translated 


from the Dutch, and issued by two London book- 
sellers, Thomas Archer and Nicholas Bourne. Its 
purpose is sufficiently indicated by the general title 
of the second numl^er, which runs: 

“The 23 of May. Weekely Newes from Italy. Ger- 
manie, Hungaria, Bohemia, the Palatinate, France, and 
the Low Countries, &o.” * 

The Wfkcly Newes was the precursor of many 
similar pamphlets. These “ Corantos ” were foi- 
lowv'd by a senes of sheets concerned with the dis¬ 
semination of news, dictated for the most part by 
the needs of one or other of the greatpolitical parties. 
When It 18 euldud that tho first advertisement ap¬ 
peared in the Mercunus Britanv-icus coranto on 
February 1, 1625, it will be seen that the modem 
newspaper was already in a fair way towards estab¬ 
lishment. It IS interesting to note that tho first 
traders to realise the odvantago of the new method 
of selling their goods wero tlio booksellers. 

Still the slow evolution wont on. Tho yoars of 
tho Long Parliament saw the coming and going of 
many news sheets. Mercury and Ihumal being the 
titles generally preferred. 

Unfortunately tho reputation of tho writers of 
the various pamphlets did not progress so rapidly as 
tho popularity of tho institution Uiey were seeking 
to found " Liar ” was tho term orthnarily applied 
to tlio newspajier wntor. When a critic permitted 
himself a lit tie inure latitude, tho results were 
startling. Here is the view of a Koyahst upon tho 
press of the day : 

‘ Tluiy oall him a Mercury, but hobucoiiios the Epithet 
like a little negiu mciunled on tho elephant, just such 
another blot rampant Ho defames a good title os 
much os most of oiir modern iiohlemen. those Wans of 
greatness, tho body politics most pecrant liuiiiours 
ulL°ter(‘d into I-ords To rail him an hu.toriari is to 
knight a mandrake, 'tis to mow him through a per-jicc- 
iive, and by that glass hyperbolo to give the reputation 
of an engineer to a maker ol mouse traps.” 

The purloining of newspaper titles being no longer 
customary, tho identification of a particular alieet 
with a definite political or social philosophy was 
puHsiblo. 
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JOHN DRYDEN 

Evtcby ago has a kind of universal Genius,” ^ and 
perhaps in no poet are his own words more truly 
verifi^ than aro those of John Dryden. 

Born in 1631, m the little village of Aldwinklo in 
Northamptonslure, John was the son of its rector, 
tihe Rev. Erasmus Dryden, and Mary Pickering his 
wife, both of whom belonged to old county families 
with strong Puritan tendencies. There is scant 
record of his boyhood; his early schooling appears 
to have been more solid than that usually imparted 
in country villages, for in writing to a friend a few 
years before his death he speaks of the pleasure with 
which ho had read an English translation of the 
works of the Greek historian Polybius “ before he 
was ten years of age,” and that “ even then he had 
some daric notions of the prudence with which he 
* Essay on DranuUie Poetry. 


conducted his design ” On proceeding to West¬ 
minster School, then under the famous heodmaster- 
ship of Dr Busby, the boy was thus able to appre¬ 
ciate and benefit by the excellent classical education 
he there received, which is continually m evidence 
throughout his literary work At Westminster he 
made his first attempt at vcrae-makmg in an elegy 
to tho memory of a schoolfellow. Lord Hastings, 
and translated the third satire of Perseus as a 
school task. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, has the honour erf 
being his Alma Mater, which he entered in 1650, 
but two years later came into conflict with the Vi.-e- 
Master for “ disobedience and contumacy m taking 
his punishment ”—of the form of punishment we 
are left in ignorance. At Cambridge he fdso wrote 
some not very memorable verse. 

On leaving Cambridge in 1657, he came to London 
as secretary to Sir Gilbert Pickering, a kinsman of 
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hia mother’s and ohamberlain to Oliver Cromwell, 
and we may imagine the young man was glad of the 
opportumty of ^ding somewhat to the small in- 
oome of £40 a year which came to him on the death 
of his father three years before. Bis mamo^e in 
1664 to Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the 
Eail of Berkshire, brought anotlior £100 a year to 
the family exchequer, but not a corresponding 
amount of happiness, the Lady Elizabeth lackmg 
that strong and purposeful character so character- 
istio of hor husband. 

Up to this time Dryden had done little to establish 
the great reput at jon Unit was subsequently to ne 
hiB. He had written some purely oOicinl verses in 
1659, on the deatli of the Protector, which contrast 
oddly with his eulogy of Charles the Second on his 
coronation, in Anlrcea Itidux, the following year. 
His best eftorts are shown unniistakablv in his 
early verses addressed to Dr. Charlton in 1663. 

From 1663-1681 Diy'deu courted the dramatic 
mus(4: he knevr Uiis genius w’as not towards the 
drama hui il was the must lucrative branch of the 
hteraiy profession at that time, and ho essayed it, 
not always with bucccmi, it must lie told. " I con¬ 
fess,” he said, ” my chief endeavours are to delight 
the age in which I hvc ... I know I am not so 
fitted by nature to write comedy . . . Reputation 
in them is tlie last thing in which I shall ]>retcnd.” 

His first etlort. The Wild Uallant vl<>t>3), was a 
failure; Pepys said it was “ so pour a thine os I 
never saw m iny life almost.” Dryden himself 
confesst'd that having made Uie town his judges, 
“ tho greater pait cuiideinned it.'* 

The Rival Ladua (1()64) was more successful; 
but The Indian Lin/ietar ui 1667 established his 
reputation as a playwlight. About twenty plays 
came fioin lu.s |M>n, all more or less co.srse, ono 
according to Pepj's being “ v< ry smutty' . and 
even that not over particular playgoer said, “I 
was troubled at it . . nut lung sii good as The 
Maiden Quirn or The Indian Empervr ” 

Tho (Edipua (1679), writ ten in colhdioration with 
Nathaniel Lee, gave rise soiiiu years later to one of 
Dryden's trenchant remarks to a cyni(‘al acquaint 
ance who said that it w’lui easy (>nough to write 
like a madman.” “No,” remarked Jiryden, “it 
is hard enough to write like a madman, but easy 
enough to write like a foul ” 

In 166.5, while tho Great Plague was raging, 
Dryden thought well to give London a wide berth, 
and retired to Ins futhur-m law’s house at Charlton 
with his wife. Here he wrote his first great poem. 
Annua Mtrabtlie (1667), which ho chose to write, as 
ho explained to Sir Hubert Howard, “in quatrains 
or stanzas ot four in alternate rhyme, because 1 have 
ever judged them more noble and of gn>ater dignit}', 
both for sound and number, than any other verse 
in use amongst us.” This poem, dealing with the 
Great Fire and tho war with Holland, was dedi¬ 
cated to the City of London, and contains one of 
those pithy sentences which fell so easily from his 
pen: “1 have heard, indeed, of some virtuous 

persons who have ended unfortunately, but never 
of any virtuous nation ; Providence is engaged too 
deeply when the cause becomes so general.” 

Two years later appeared the critical Eaaay on 
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Dramatic Poesy, a prose woric written in the form of 
a dialogue, and in 1670 the first pohtical recognition 
of hia work came to him when he was asked to accept 
the appointments of Poet Laureate and Historio¬ 
grapher Royal, with their accompanying pensions 
of £200 e year This phuxid Dryden in affluent cir¬ 
cumstances ; good profits were coming in from his 
litciary work, and ho had also no inconsiderable 
share in tlie King's playhouse. 

Jealousy soon sprang up among the literary men 
of the day at tho public notice taken of Dryden and 
hiB work, and the followmg year George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckuigham, in cunqiany with Samuel 
Butler Sprat, and otliers, prodiirt'd The Rehearsal, 
that celebrated satire on the heroics of the existing 
drama, making a special point of ridiculing Dryden. 
However, tho poet could utford to wait, so he took 
no notice of this insult at the time ; he could see 
itie trend of pohtical aflairs, and wisely waited his 
opportunity. Later, when tho Earl of Shaftesbury 
was scheming to sreure the succession of the Duke 
of Monmouth, Dryden took advantage of the pohti- 
cai struggle Iietwcon Shaftesbury and the Crown to 
write his brilhant satire Absalom and Achitophd, 
in which the King, Shaftesbury, Morunouth, and 
Buckingham are all attacked, and m tho notice 
taken of tins masterpiece of brilliant characterisa- 
tioii, Dryden considi'rcd himself amply avenged. 

Tho acquittal of Shaftesbury on the chai^ of 
high treason pn‘ferrcd against him, was made the 
occasion of issuing a medal to commemorate the 
event. Drjden olso commemorated it by another 
Medal (1682), a brilhant piece of satirical work. 

The jealousy of his literary rivals took the form of 
violent abuse and caricatures of Dryden's works. 
Elkanah Settle wrote an amusing parody, Absalom 
and Arlntophel Transposed, whieh was of no moment 
compared to the uruiul and rc*pulBive attack made 
in I'he Mcdcd of John Bayes written by Sliadwell, 
who w os the principal poet of the Whig party. Tlus 
naturally provoked bitter enmity between tho rival 
poets, and Diydon fully rci'enged himself by tho 
publication of MacFlechioe in October 1682 tthe 
model for Pope’s Dunctad), that gave Dryden’s 
enemies an unenviable reputation for some consider¬ 
able time. However, these jealousies of literary men 
are not pleasant leading, so we w ill pass on. 

In 1686 Diydcn announced his allegiance to the 
Church of Rome, whether from conscientious con¬ 
viction or time serving instincts it is difficult to 
say; but tiie change in his religion inspired his next 
work. The Hind and Jie Panther, a Defence of the 
Roman Church tl687), which, if it accorded the poet 
some fame, it is certain ho received no pecumary 
gain from its publication. 

The following year, when William and Mary came 
to the throne, and Protestantism was in the as¬ 
cendant, Dryden foil on evil days: the pensions 
accompanying his pubhc appointments were with¬ 
drawn, and worst of all he hod the chagrm of seeing 
ShadweU appointed to the Laureateship that had 
been his for eighteen years. 

A feeling that arose about this time for the s^udy 
of classical literature in tnuislations inspired him 
to undertake several from the Latin of Juvenal and 
Perseus, and his Virgil, published m 1607, opened up 
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a new source of income winch he did not live long 
to enjoy. 

Of the Ode to St. Cectha'a Dau, written three yoaif> 
before his death, there is given by a contemporary 
a striking instance of the vitality of the man Loid 
Buhogbroke, a great admirer of the poet, was pacing 
him a morning visit, and finding him unusually 
agitated, inquired the cause : “ T have lieen up iili 
night,” replied Dryden; “ niv mubieal friends mode 
me promise to write them an od)‘ for the feaat of 
St. Ueciha; 1 have been so strut k \\ith the subjett 
which occurred to me, that 1*could not leave it (ill 
I hod completed it; here it is, hmshed at one 
sitting ” 

The Fablca, his last work, consisting of a colliH-tion 
adapted from the works of Cliaiicer and Boccat cio, 
wore published the year he died, in 170U. 

Ill iippearaiicn, Diyden is said to have been hand¬ 
some, Hiifl of a manly bearing in his youth; in old 
age, ruddy-faced and portly, and according to Popo 
•' not very uotivorsible ”—but ho was the idol of tho 
young literary m<*n who frequoiited Wills’ cofleo- 
housc, where they always aecurdeil lam (lie warmest 
Beat by tho fire in winter and the stuidiest coinci ui 
tho haleony in summer 

“Timeserver’’ he has been called; perhaps ho 
was III youth ; it is to his ciedit, however, that in old 
age he reninnied sU'udfiist to his ])rinciple.s. and even 
when “ Htriigglnig with vrant,” as he (ells us, and 

ojipress»*d with siekness,” was “not dispirit<-d ” 
by his adversities I'oiild u more litting i-osting- 
pi.iee be foiiiitl for liiiu tliuii at tiie fci't of Chaucer, 
where he hes in Wcslininster Ablioy 7 

Hw Whitings 

Dryden’s literary simufieanco is threefold, and 
is expiessisl HI ins prose, ins drniiiiis, and las verse 
In this section we uro dLaling exclusiv'oly with 
Di yden the poi't 

The earlv verso of Dryden scarcely calls for at¬ 
tention. It was uiioiigiiiul and uiiinspned Mo 
did not start iii'iveineiits; hut he hud a singular 
power of taking lulvuiitage of a inoveinent, ami of 
Blain)iing las vigorous and k'-en iiileMi'Lt. upon 
experimental forms tliat lesser and moro courageous 
men liad initiated 

Tiie ehiingo from tlin remiinlic to tho eluhsieal 
niaiiner was already in evidence before Dryden was 
born. Dryden saw which wav the literary wind was 
blowing, and set his craft cbc'erfiillv in the same 
direction. Wallei. already, bad done eredil.ible 
things with tho couplet Diydiii gaui'cd its possi¬ 
bilities and did brilliant tilings. Ho saw what kind 
of \ei-se tho people of his day wanted, and made it 
his business to give it them. It is quite cleai from 
a study of his plays, liow surely he was developing 
thuquuhtiOB of easts flexihilily, and lucidity that ho 
brought into English veise, particularly the satire. 

Then, ot tlio ago of hflv, afier a prosperous career 
as a serious poet, and a dramatihl, he hiiddonly b(>- 
camo famous m the dinetiou wheie, after all, lif‘s 
his especial claim on future generations—the Cold 
of satire. 

Ills four romarkablo satires were fired off in rapid 
succession. The hist part of Ahacdom and Achtto- 


phel, dircMited against Shaftesbury, in 1681; The 
Medal, deahng also with Shaftesbury, in 1682 ; Mac- 
Flicknoe, aimed at the Whig poet Shodwell, later m 
1682 ; and some w'coks latur still, tho sc'cund part of 
Absalom atul AthUophrl Of these the finest is the 
AVisalom (Moiunouth) and Achitophol (Shaftesbury) 
satire. Pari 1. 

English poetical life is pictured in a vigorous and 
keen Tiiniiiier, very lilllo disguised by its slight 
Hebrew belling. Tho Whig loaders of the day are 
satiiincd freely and Ireiiehanlly, ItlonmnutVi alone 
(for Court reasons) being treated m friendly faslnoii. 
Some of the poitraits are etcliod in witli admirable 
precision and jKiiiit. Never Indore lind tlio heroic 
couplet bt'cn ilsihI with such telling efii'ct. 

In The Medal, we miss tho tart llavoiir of the per¬ 
sonalities that give piquancy to the enilier work, 
and despite Dr. Joiiiison's encomium, it is eerliiuily 
iiifeiior in iut(‘rest, (hough in w’oikiiiiinslup it is no 
whit less able, uud in oiio passage at any late, tliat 
sarcastically eoininents on the iiislabihty of public 
opinion, it can hold its own with Ins best work. 

Thu rehgious coiitroversi)*H of the time, the dia- 
piitoB between the l.'atliolies and Anglicans, and tho 
fierce dissensions of tlio Noiicoiifonnists, an: de¬ 
picted m Rtliqio Lain {lliS.tk an uigumentativo 
poem coloured by t'litholie sj inpiilliie.s; and The 
Ilnui and the i’aiithrr (ll>S7), a clever anil euiioiis 
jie-eo of woik, with a very elaborate iillegoiaal 
fraiuewiuk -tho I’antliei bung the Enghbli Cliuich 
and the Hmd the- ('buieli ot Home Tli< I’resby- 
teiian fined llie worst in the poem, cle>4enbed os a 
W'olf with “lielly gaiint, and laiiiiblied fiwe ” 

Drj'deii’s syiiipatliH s, as lias lieeii haul, were 
Catholic; but las uttituile was it mute eiiougli for 
tlie invstu'b. ]\IaiL iiiiist liave some iiiillioritv, ho 
eonteiuli'd in lh<« Itiln/m Lam, ami the only in¬ 
fallible autlioiity 1 .S till' Ancient Ciiuieh ot Cliiibteii 
dom. Heltoi, ho aigues, leave utiiii mutters alone: 

*' Fur iioiiits obsi UK* .lie of siikiII ns to leurn. 

But cuiniiiun ijuiet i- tin* wutlil’s t wieeia ” 

With the coming of (lie Kevohition of 1(>S8—orio 
of tho srnoutliest lev'iihitioiis ever aei'omphshcsl, 
though noil'* (tie less elteitiial on tliat fu*eoiiiit—tlio 
taste for elit-sMeal hteratiiio hee.iuie even tii*ue pro- 
Tioiineed tluin lieri'tuton* Divdeii, with Ins vvaleh- 
fiil liiigeis on the piililie piilbi*, f<*U in with tho 
fabliioii and did a gieat deal of tiaii'ilution work, 
from the balm and tilei*k poets '1 he most retnark- 
ahle of Ihesei was las tiun-slation of Viigil, that 
oei’iipied thiee yeiirs. In ing jaiiihsht'd in l(i‘>7 

Tho graee uud Imisli ot the uiigiiial vveie qualities 
Diydcn wu.s not eom])et<‘iit to imjiait, liut lus 
splendid force and vigour give power and colour to 
many passages. 

Already ho had written an Ode on St Cecilia's 
Day, and once again that festival inspired him to 
uuottior ingenious eifort— Alaander'a Frad, on tho 
power of music (1607). It is liaid to find a inoio 
suitable tlescrij)*ioii of these poems tlum is conveyed 
by tho term “ mgenioiih ” Clever and skilful they 
certainly were, yet tho uttcinpt made to wed music 
and po<*try in the lines cannot lie called siu'co.ssful. 
It demanded the lyric foeulty of a Shelley or a 
Swinburne. Perhaps Swmbuiiiu alonu of all our 
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poets lias Jiad the povi 't to make one art tho medium 
of conveying the a'Stlietic content of another. 

As a lyric wnU‘r, ho is judged lielter by Ihu songs 
with which his jilays are interspersed, and a numbOT 
of hymns that are uttrib\it«d to him. As compared 
with the groat lyric wriU-rs of the previous age, 
Uryden must occupy a modest jiliico m tho sccuiid 
rank. 

l^iqmfiranec and Trryid of His Poetic iroii-.—At 
tho end of his life, Di ydcii described himself as one 
“ who had iluiie his best to improve tho language, 
and esiiccially the poetry,” of his country. I’d a 
cunsidc'i'fible extent he was just idl'd in saj’ing this : 
fur even putting aside his really gn'at ae.tivitiea 
m English prose, ho Jiod clantied and freshened 
English verse, brushing awaymuchof thepicturcsque 
yet confusing tangle of oinaniental undergrowth, 
and giving it point and actuality. 

His dinniatic \cisc at its best is eloquent and 
spirited; his non-dnunatic verso extraordinarily 
variod. 11 not aehieiirig special exeillenco m his 
lyrics or his narrutiie M-rv', ho is rarely hannl, 
always easy and dexti-ious, whilst in diiluetie vi'rso 
he IS a inasti'i He raised it from an indilTuient form 
of workmanship into the front rank, and whether in 
lung flights iiH in Abmlotii and A<lii/op/icl, or in the 
shorter llight.s. illustrated in his l’rologu('S,Epilogues, 
and Fnbh's, ]is is atnaKingly alive and uriginal Tlio 
term “ original ” as nppbod to Drj'den needs this 
qualiflcation In thesen.si' in whieli it is applied to 
the crcativo .shajiings ot Ingh imagination, Drydeii 
was not original. In otlu*r woids, originality of 
eiinreption is not hie Jbit in the inatti'r ol tieatvievt 
ho IS uniformly original He invented nothing, but 
the crude inventions of otiier men he perfectod, and 
what he said of tns <s>uni rynien might well he applied 
to himsi'lf “The genius of our countrymen [is] 
rather to unprovo an invention than to invent them¬ 
selves.” 

.\Bs\l.urt A.VI> AlIlITOl’nKL 

(.beat nit's uie sine to inadnchs near allied 
And thin partitions du thoir hounds divide ; 

Else, why i-hoiild lie, vvith wealtli and honour blest, 
llefuso Ills age (lie not'dful Jionr‘ of rest 7 
I’unish a body viJiich ho could not pleius'. 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of euso ^ 

And ul] to leave what with ins toil he won 
To that unfeatl.err'd two legged thing, a son. 

Got, whiio las soul did hiiddled notioi.s try. 

And born a shajieless liiiiip, like anarchy 
In fripiid'hip fuNe, iiiipinrnhie in hate, 

Itesolved to rum or to luin the state ; 

To compass tins the triple bond he broke. 

The pilla >, of tho p'lldio safoty shook. 

And fitted I-irael for a foreign yoke; 

Then, seized with fear, yet still a{Ti*rtiiig fame, 
Usurped a pati'ot’s all-atoning nama 
So easy Btiil It proves in tactious tunes 
With public real to cancel private crimes, 

How safe IS treason and liow sacred ill. 

Where none can am ngiimst tho people's will. 

Where crowds can wink and no ofTence bo known, 
Binee in another’s guilt they find their own 1 
Yet fame dcborveii no enemy can grudge ; 

The statesman we abhor, but praise tho judge. 

In Israel’s courts iic'ei sat an Ahhelhdin 
With more discerning evea or hands more clean, 
Unhrihcd, unsought, the wretched to redress, 

Bwitt of despatch and easy of access. 

Oh I had he been contont to serve the crown 
With \ irtups only proper to the gown. 


tlr had tho rankiici-‘> nf the soil been fri'cd 
l-'miii corkle that oppressed tho noble seed, 

X)av id for him his tunelul harp had strung. 

And Heaven had wanted one immortal song. 

But wild ambition loves to slide, not stand. 

And fortune’s ice prefers to virtue’s land. 
Aclutophol, grown weary to possess 
A lawliil fame and lazy happiiiess. 

Disdained the golden fruit to gather free 
And lent the crowd his arm to shake the tree. 
Now, manifest of crimct. contrived long sitica 
He stood ut bold defiance with his Prince, 

Held up tho buckler of the jiGopie’s cause 
Against the tiowii, and skulked liehiud the laws. 
The w ished occasion of the Plot ho takes j 
Some ciicumstancea find, hut more he makes * 

By bu/.'ung einiBsarics hll the ears 

t)f listening crowds with jealousies and fears 

Of arbitrarv counsels brought to light. 

And proves the King himself a Jebusite. 

W cak arguments • which yet he knew full well 
\tcrc stiong with pcojilo eaoy to refiel. 

P’or governed by the moon, the giddy Jews 
Trcaid tho same track when she the prime renews : 
And once in twenty years their scribes Kcord, 

By natural iiislinct they change their lord. 
Aehitophel still w.ints a chief, and none 
Whs found so fit as warlike Ahsiilom. 

Not that he wihlied hi>- gu-atncss to create. 

For politicians ncilhci love nor hate ; 

But. for he knew his title not allowed 
W'oukl keep him tfill de|iendiiig on the crowd, 
That kiiiglv pt<wer, thus ebbing out. niight be 
Drawn to tho dregs of a di'inocracy. 

Him he attempts with studied aits to please 
And sheds ins venom in such w ords as tl'.ese. 


Ode tu St CEriuA’s Day 

Fioin harnionv, fiom heavenly harmony 
This iiniviTsnf frame began • 

When Nature undernoath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 

And eoiild not heave her head, 

Tlio tuiioful voice was heard from high. 

Arise, ye more than dead. 

Then cold and hot and moist and dry 
In order to their stations leap. 

And Music’s jiowcr olicy 
From harmony, Irom heavenly harmony 
Tins universal fianio began ■ 

From harmonv to harmony 
Through all the cutnpass of the notes it ran. 

The diapason closing full m man. 

What passion cennot Music raise and quell 7 
When Juhal stiiick the chorded sliell. 

His listening brethicn stood around, 

And, wundonng, on their faces fell 
Tn worship that celestial sound : 

Ia'ss than a god they thought there could not dwell 
B It Inn tho hollow of that shell. 

That spoke so sweetiv and so well 
What passion cannot Music raise and queU 7 

Tlie trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms 
Wiih shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 

The double double double beat 
Of the thundering drum 
Cries, hark ' the foes come ■ 

Charge, charge, ’tis too late to n'treat. 

Tlio soft complaining flute 
In dving notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lov'crs, 

TTho-ie dirge is w hispered by tlio warbling hitev 
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Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and dMperation, 

Fury, frantic indignation, 

'jDepth of pains and height of passion. 

For the fair, disdainful dame. 

But oh I what art can teach. 

What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ's praise T 
Notes inspiring holy love. 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 

Orpheus could lead the savage race. 

And trees uprooted left their place, 

Bequocious of the Ivre ; 

But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher : 

When to her organ vocal breath was given. 

And angel heard, and straight appeared. 

Mistaking the earth for heaven. 

Grand ChoniB 

As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, 

And sung the great Creator’s praise 
To ail the blessed above 
Bo when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour. 

The trumpet shall be heard on high. 

The dead shall live, the living die. 

And Music shall untune the say. 

Contomporary with Dryden was Sak.vtsIj Btttler, 
his senior by twenty years, and he died just twenty 
years before him. The son of a Worcestershire 
farmer, Butler was born at Strenshom m 1612 and 
educated at Worcester Cathedral School. After 
acting as secretory to Mr Jefferies at Earl’s Croome, 
ho was appointed in 1628 a page to the Countess of 
Kent, at Wrest in Bedfordshire, where he was also 
the companion of John Soldcn. On the Restoration, 
as secretary to the Lord President of Woles, he was 
appointed Steward of Ludlow Castle (1660), and 
about this time married Mrs. Herbert, a widow who 
was possessed of a small fortune. Dunng these 
years he had made the acquaintance of all the pro¬ 
minent men of his day, most of whom he satirised 
in his famous Hudibrcui, the first part of which was 
publishod in 16611, the second m 1664, and the 
tliird in 1678. This work was immensely popular, 
though Pepys, after paying two shillings and six¬ 
pence for It, said : " When T came to read it, it is so 
silly an abuse of the Presbyter knight going to the 
warrs, tiiat I am ashamed of it; and by and by 
meeting a Mr. Townsend at dinner, I sold it to him 
for I8</ ” 

Notwithstanding his popularity and influential 
friends, Butler di^ in poverty in 1680. 

“ While Butlor, needy wretch, was yet alive. 

No generous patron would a dinner give. 

Sec luin, when starv’d to death and turn’d to dust. 
Present^ with a monumental bust; 

The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown : 

He ask’d for bread, and he receiv’d a stone." t 

Butler was by temperament a lover of sober 
common-sense and the sworn foe of enthusiasm. 
Equally with Dryden is he an expression of the new 
mood that had seized the nation as a whole. In¬ 
ferior to Dryden in craftsmanship and versatility, he 
is richer in sarcastic humour ; indeed there is more 
than a touch of savagery in it; but it is a mistake 
to regard it as merely spiteful fun indulged in for 

» C. Wesley. 


personal reasons. Less splendid in his scorn than 
Swift, inferior to Pope in polish, his humour has 
undeniable breadth and power. 

His most important work was a long ootosyllabio 
poem, which we know as Hudibreu ; and indeed it 
is as the author of H%td%bra» that Butler is for the 
most part known. It was a long, savage attack 
upon the Parliamentary party and pleased the fancy 
of the time; though some, who loved not the Puri¬ 
tan, like Pepys, were repelled by its sustained note 
of scorn. 

Hudibreu is in lineal descent from the comic 
doggeid of Skelton, who, indeed, paved the way for 
the Restoration satirists None before, and few 
after, ever used this particular metre with such 
happy effect as Butler. 

It is probable that he modelled his style very 
largely upon his contemporary Scarron, who satir¬ 
ised his own day m hia travesty of Virgil; Scarron’a 
methods and Skelton's spirit contributed much to¬ 
wards the making of Hudibreu 

The name “ Hudibras ’’ comes from the Fame 
Queene. In Butler’s poem he is a blusterous, ignor¬ 
ant. repulsive-looking Presbyterian knight, with a 
squire in keeping with Ins master They set out 
in pseudo romantic fosltion, and arc soon engaging 
in an anti-bear halting crusade Bear-haiting, of 
course, was a popular pastime, and Duller more than 
amplifies Macaulay’s well-known jibe on the Puritan 
objection to it ; from the artistic point of view the 
poem certainly fails in the unqualified contempti- 
bility of the objects of its attack 

The poem, however, with its echoes of Rabelais 
and Cervantes, and its wild burlesque and prepos¬ 
terous buffoonery, is nch m genuine fiashes of comic 
insight. 

For mstanoo; 

He that complies against his will 
Tb of his own opmion Btill.” 

The Presbyterians who 

' Compound for Bins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to;" 

and by their unloveliness in dispceition, are 

Still 80 perverse and opposite 

As if they worshipped Ood for spite." 

Such absurd comparisons as: 

And like a lobster boiled, tho Mom 
From block to rod began to turn 

And the consolations of Hudibras : 

“ Who 

Cheered himself with the ends of verse 
And sayings of Fhilosophors. ” 

Such felicitously ridiculous rhymes as “ duty " 
for " shoe-tie,” give effect and variety to the mono¬ 
tony of the metre ; and in this respect Byron and 
Colverley, in our own day, owe no small debt to him. 

Limit^ in his gifts and certainly not squeamish 
in his methods, Butler is a remarkable figure in tho 
poetio development of his time ; and is one of our 
best exponents of satirical verse. 

HtrniBBAS 

Friend Ralph, thou hast 

Outran the constable at last. 
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Soma foroa whole reftiona. In deapita 
O' geoKrsphy, to clianm thair «taj 
Make former times shm hands with latter. 

And that which was before, come after ; 

But thoaa who write in rhyme still make 
The one verse for the other's sake t 
For one for sense, and one for rhyme, 

1 think's sufficient at one time. 

Doubtleae the pleasure in as great 
Of being cheatra, as to cheat. 

With oroBses, lehes, cmcifixea. 

Beads, pictures, rosaries and pixee ; 

The tools oi working out Salvation 
By mere moohamc operation. 

The social condition of Restoration life, its arti¬ 
ficial gaiety, the growing importance of London aa 
a pleasure resort for the courtier poet, the increasing 
vogue of the ooffee-houso and paj-k, to which refer¬ 
ence has been made in our introductoiy sketch, the 
growth of the political pamphlet and the journal, 
all these things favoured the development of satirical 
verse. 

To the social conditions may be added also the 
classical taste of the day, favouring a type of litera¬ 
ture which should bo clear, concise, and topical 
above all things. Denham dealt with the pobtics 
of the hour in his four Jn»tructu>na to a Puritan; 
Andrew Marvell, a much greater literary figure and 
a lyrist of sweoluess and power, fell m with the 
fasliion, and was astoiiialntigly successful m his LaH 
InutrurtionH to a Puritan ; Advirn to a Puritan ; and 
Britannia and Raleigh. 

JuiiN Olduam, a more powerful satirist than either 
of the others, wrote an ironical poem— Satire agatnat 
Virtue —and was oven more successful in his Satire 
upon a Woman who by her folxi hood and acorn teaa 
the death of my friend. Ilia last work was his 
Satire, upon the JeauUa, perhaps tho richest and most 
telling of his poems. 

Oldham is less of the pamphleteer in verse than 
Marvell or Dunham; he takes his subject far more 
seriously, as a literary artist. But he has neither 
Dryden's masterly technique, nor Butler's ingenious 
humour He writes persistently with the loud 
pedal on ; and some of his work is like a prolonged 
hoarse scream. On the other hand ho had the 
merits of those defects ; plenty of native force, and 
an exuberance of imagination, expressing itself for 
hiB time in some striking, vital phrase, aa when 
he speaks of Charles IX, in connection with St. 
Bartholomew's Day, saying : 

he scorned retail 
I' th' trade of Death '' 

and of the victims : 

' . . BO quick their fate 

Tlieir very prayers and wishes came too late." 

The ballad was a popular vehicle for satire ; and 
was in great request in toum and country taverns, 
while literary art is at its lowest here. The humour 
IS rough and ready, and scurrility seems to be the 
great thing aimed at. To these ballads were fitted 
weU-known tunes that hod already caught the publio 
ear in opera and play. Among these tunes the 
litany was a favourite, with its three lines of verse 
and " Libera noa Domvne " refrain. Another tune 
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boasted the oatoh phrase, " Hey boys, up go we,*' 
which ooourred about the «id of the eighth line. 
Among the known ballad oomposere of the time 
(many ballads were anonymous for obvious reasons), 
Puro^ was the moat famous. In general popularity 
Thomas D'Urfey, courtier and playwright, with his 
Now the Fight'e done Sammy will never he my Love 
again, was no doubt his superior. But Puradl’s 
LiUi hutiero achieved a fame accorded to no similsf 
effusion. It conferred distinction on Thomas, Lord 
Wharton's doggerel stuff, and was used afterwardi 
again and again, for even still worse matter. 

With the coming of Pope a new sohool of satire 
arose, lighter than the older one, and if leae sinoero 
in some respects, certainly far more agreeable. Oi 
this something will be eaid m a later chapter. 

THE COURT POETS OF THE 
RESTORATION 

The drama when it recovered from the crushing 
blow dealt it by Puritanism, used all its resources to 
lampoon its late enemy. Similarly in the Court 
poetry of the Restoration we may trace the violent 
Puritan reaction of the time. 

Satire, m wo shidl see, usurped the place once 
tsJien by tho descriptive verse of Spenser and his 
school; the political squib displaced tho amorous 
sonnet and although the lyric could still claim 
votaries, it shared in the general change of atmos¬ 
phere. Wit was esteemed above fervency ; salacity 
above fantasy, for the song writer waa no longer, save 
rarely, a man of adventurous life, with a deep vein 
of seriousness in his nature, but a gay, irresponsible, 
and flippant courtier. " Every Fop wrote songs,” 
said Sedley, one of the most brilliant of the verse 
writors ; the fop element was certainly very obvious 
in tho lync making, for no longer did the poet 
rely on mcwculine virtues, and woo his lady with 
hints of prowess He wooed as Qrammont did, 
with * pocket looking-glass . . . essences and otlier 
small wares of love '' 

Love, indeed, is scarcely the word for the omonnis 
ditties of the time , tlie witty, gay, licentious verse 
of the Restoration could boast no sincerity of feel¬ 
ing, no tinge of passion. It w8« a game for oour- 
tiers ; a game skilfully and amusingly conducted by 
a few, but at its best a clever pose, with none ol 
those fluhoB of deep feeling and oharming fani^ 
that illumine the hot, full-blooded music of the 
Elizabethans. 

Among these triflers in song, the names of Ro¬ 
chester, Buckhurst, and Srdley are conspiouous; 
but unlike many of their fellows, they were men of 
acUon as well as men of letters, with deeds of daring 
to their credit. 

Rochkster is the most interesting pmonolity 
of this band ; born in 1648 near Woodstock, he had 
a good education and proved an exceedingly opt 
scholar. After the usual travels, he retum)^ to 
Court an accomplished personage, with abundant 
personal charm, still more abundant impudenoe. 
His histrionie sense waa strongly developed, and to 
flgure os the hero of some strange out-of-the-way 
adventure is what he loved Aiove every tijing. On* 
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of his most divectiag idles was that of a foreign 
astrologer, and ss such he set op in Tower Street 
and scattered abroad wild promuiee of cures for all 
manner of diseases. Ferha^ hw most popular cry 
was his recipe for youth and beauty. 

Middle>ag^ women had best submit to his treat¬ 
ment and they diould look like young girls. So 
well did he play his part that none penetrated hLs 
disguiae for a long while. Often as Charles quar¬ 
relled with him b^use of his boundlosa insolence, 
he speedily made it up - for wit CharLes esteemed 
highly, and none were wittier than Rochester. 

The nearest approach to genuine feeling in this 
little ooterie is made by the writer in some of his 
lyrics ; as for instance, “ I cannot change as others 
do ’’; but the mood of mockeiy somehow suits him 
better, and many will prefer such songs as Love and 
Lift, with its delightful finish: 

" Then talk not of Inoonatancy, 

Fake hearts and broken vows. 

If 1 by miraole can be, 

ThU hvelong minute true to thee 
Twaa all that Heav’n allows.'’ 

Bcoroely inferior to him in wit and accomplish¬ 
ment, though leas versatile as a personality, is Sir 
CUARLSS Sedlesy. When Jamca 11 took hm daughter 
for a mistress and mailo her Countess of Dorchester, 
he observed, *' 1 hate ingratitude; the King has 
mode my daughter a Countess, I can do no less tlian 
try to mako bis daughter a Queen.” 

Although he assays various foims of pootiy, he is 
aesentially a sung writer. L>ces careful than Ro¬ 
chester in his art, he hod a happy knack of agreeable 
song, as IS proved by tlio well-known Phyllw ia my 
ordy )oy. 

Lord Duckhubst (Earl of Dorset) was largely 
esteemed by his contemporaries, but to us to day 
he seems on a decidedly lower level tliaii cither Ru 
cheater or Sedley—os surely as his character ranks 
above theirs. 

His most attractive song is the familiar ditty. 
To cdl you Ladica now on Land, written at 
sea, in the first Dutch War, says the poet gravely 
The specific statement may be valued in the samo 
way as we vadue Defoe’s Metnoira oj a Cavalier 

Less distinguished writers are ■ the Earl of Mul- 
grave, fluent, facile, and commonplace for the most 
part; and the Earl of Roscommon, a somewhat 
austere gentleman for those times, with but one 
weakness—gambling. He was a decent scholar and 
critic, and won occasional success in epigrammatic 
lines. But he was too earnestly desirous of writing 
good aense, to achieve good poetry 

ALEXANDER POPE 

The influence of the French literature of Hie day, 
considerable in Drydeu’s time, became even more 
marked m the age of his successor—^Pope. This 
meant that incroasiug attention would bo given to 
luddity of expression and elegance of form. Fresh¬ 
ness of utterance was of leas moment thanpeiieotion 
of maimer; or as Pope himself said: 

True wit is Nature to advantage dressed. 

What oft WH thought but ne’w so well ezpreassd." 


Ldteraturo liod now become quite franUiy a 
literature of the Town; we can teU, even more 
accurately than in Shakespeare’s age, the manners 
of the day, for in Pope’s own verse tlie sooisl life of 
the time is rcflocted as in a camera obteura. We 
wander in the pleasure gardens where quality *' 
caroused and flirted ■ wo note the frivolous ntual 
of the boudoir, hear the tapping of the ineviUible 
snuff-box, from gallanta rea^endent in lace ruffles; 
we learn tlie drab stoiy of Grub Street and its 
denizens ; tho jjcalousire and bickerings of authors, 
and throughout it all there sounds tho smug, com¬ 
placent Deism which was as mudi a fashion of the 
time 03 the fluttonug fan of tho ladies. 

At the house of a linen draper in Lombard Street 
was born, in 1088^ a sickly and delicate chilcl— 
Alexander Pupe. Hib talent was of the precocious 
order; fashioned ^r a life of study, he knew no 
other ploosuro than that whicli oomes from tlie 
poring over books Epics und tragedy ho knocks 
off readily while in his early icons, and throughout 
bis youth ho it'uds, reads, roods—^Hoincr, Tasso, 
Ariosto, Virgil, Ovid—classical and modem writers, 
poetry, cntieism, drama, either in the original or 
in trauslation, until almost ho dies of overmuch 
study. 

His great search is not the si'urdi of Parnci'lsua 
for Truth ; it is for style. Wycherley, now in his 
old age, acta as mentor to the ambitious young 
man , Pope smarts under his fiunk criticism, and 
finally breaks with him. 

But his promise has attracted Drydcn—and 
when yet on tlie thieshoUl of manhood he com¬ 
pleted Ills Edaay on ( ntiiiimi, llio reading public 
felt that a n<‘\v stai hud nmved. What kind at 
radiance the star would shed was another matter. 

Ill appoaraiico he was singularly unimpressive. 

A botly of miserable weakness was a hentog«>froin 
birth—liiuduchcB from Ins mother and a crooked 
figure from his father. In a ninmeiit of bittor in¬ 
sight, I’upu once spuko of ‘ that long disease, niy 
Lfe,” wliilu Swift said of him that “ two bites and 
a sup more than your stint will cost you more tlian 
others pay for a regular debauch ’ 

By middlu life, l*o|ie’s pliysical weakness was so 
constant that ho could nut dress without aid Cold 
affected him so greatly that ho was eonipellod to 
wear a fur doublet wider his course Imen shirt. 

When he rose,*’ wnlcs Johnson, lie was invested 
in bodfliees uiudu of stilt canvas. iK'ing buiirc’oly able to 
bold himsulf erect till they uere locecl, and ho then put 
on a flannel waistcoat. One side uiib eeiitraetud ills 
legs were so slender I bat be enlarged Ihcir bulk with 
throe pairs of stockings, which were drawn on and off 
by the insid.'’ 

Nor did disabilities end here. He came of Papist 
stock in days when English Catholics were con¬ 
demned to pay double taxation. His iathec was 
no more than a minor London merohant. The 
boy’s education was of the most miscellsneouB 
description. '* Small Latin and less Greek ’’ seems 
an odd description to apply to so lamous a trans 
lator of Homer—^yet it was true. 

What fate did not deny to the man, Alexander 
Pope, was an aJl-dominating love for the craft ot 
poetry. Aocordiug to the light which was given 
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hhn, Popn wu never content with lees than the 
polished best. 

Pope came of a Roman Catholic family, and 
during hie early years there was no Faith ^hnt 
stood more in the way of a man’s worldly advatice 
ment than that, llis education was frAgnientary 
and superficial, and all of it that niatterfd he imbilx'd 
forhimaeif. not from tho seminary near Winchester, 
whither for a time he had gonn. Thrown on Ins 
resources, sickly in body and lonely m spiiit he 
found his only dcught in hooks ; and these he read, 
os he tcllfl us, “ like a boy gathering flowers in tho 
fields just us they fell his way.” He was extremely 
preeocious, ond “ lisped in numbers from aii early 
age ” His earliest work, a siH of I’astorals, was 
quite m the fasliuui of the day, with tlio usual eun- 
vontional fitophons and Daphiie<-, quiI orthodox 
Pagan delta's in an Kiiglish religious mating of tho 
most artificial ty|M' The verse is uninspired but 
carefully modulated. There was never anything 
slipshod about Pope's work, and the book attracted 
fnvourabio notice. Tn his next puldication, the 
Eftmi/ on CriUci'»ti, ho found himself, his public, 
and .amo. Tiiw was followr*! in 1712 by Thr Rape 
vj ihf Till' ortiticiiil tone of the age, the 

fiivolouH aspect of reiummity, is tiowhcro more ex¬ 
quisitely pictured tliuii in this poem. It is the 
epic of triflings, a page torn from tho petty, 
ploasiiie seeking lifu of a fashionable beauty ; the 
mifir-rn-itct nr the toilet eharalier and the card tablo. 
Ill short, the \eritable apotheosis in literary gpiiso 
of aeerit, patches, and powder 

From The Rape cf Ihe Lock to irindsor Eorrnt, is 
from Pope at his hapfuest to Pope at Ins worst. 
Pope's rbapt-oily on si*eine chaiin is a ineloiirholy 
thing Far more interesting is his translation of 
the Jliad of Uonier. 

Quite apart from its literary merits, this transla¬ 
tion, the fruit of ten yoiiis’ aiduous hibour, is a 
remaikablc ochievemont for one of I’opc's delicate 
health and liiiiitc'd knowledge of tJreek Hentley’s 
caustic ciiticiain of it iia “ a vei v jirettv poem, Mr 
PojM’, hut not Homer.” is one liiinl to traverse, for 
ihe Homeric breadth niid vigour was ill suited to 
the fastidious niei'tiea of J‘o]m''s muse, but il has 
never militated usuinst its jiopiilar sueec'ss. Fur 
“ a pn'tty poem '* it eertuiiily is; rich in ieli-itiea 
of tho eightcenlh-ci-ntiiry pattern. 

The Iliad was published in six vulunies, for which 
Lintot, the publiahor, paid £200 a volume, in oddir 
tion to furnishing a largo number of fiee copies lor 
the BubiKirihcrs. These numix'n'd five liundred 
and seventy-nve, and they took six hundreii and 
fifty-four sots at a guinea a volume Tho Odi/isey 
brought Pope in 1^500, after oonsidoraldo sums 
had bi>en paid to assistants. So that rather more 
than £0000 was netted by the author alone In 
odditiufi, Lintot made a fortune. 

By tho year 1718 Pope w'lvs in a position of indo 
pendence, and was able to take (he house at 7'vviek 
enham which is always so closely associated with 
his memory The spot had much to recommend it. 
Both by road and river it was withm easy reseh of 
London. The poet’s friends could readily come 
down for a chat. The plot of land around the 
bouse was laige enough to secure absolute peace. 
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Within a few yean the ideal of graceful symmetry, 
which is so rhoracteristie abke of Pope and his age, 
pervaded every part of the garden. Some well- 
known lines by Pope huniielf suggest a lively picture 
of the place where half of tho witty wisdem of the 
early eightcsmth century was bom. 

' Uis garden next your admiration all 
On every side you look, tieliold the wall 
No plea'tirig iiitncaeips intervene. 

No arLful wildness to perplex the scene 
drove nods at grove, each alley has a brother. 

And bull the platform just reflects the othar.” 

If a less ordered picture is preferred, there is a 
fittle sketch by Huroce Walpole which may be 
quoted . 

Pope hod twisted and twirled and harmonised this, till 
it appisired two or three sweet little lawns, opening and 
opening one iN'iond another, and the whole surroiinded 
with jnpeiielrable woods ’ 

Here Swift, Bolingbrokc, Congreve, and Gay were 
wont to exchange wit aiid wisdom and, perchance, 
to forge the weapons winch were to be used m the 
war wntli tho Dunces—the war which was waged 
on behalf of a single v aluelesa Truth : 

Out with it, Duiteiad : let the secret pass. 

That secret to oach fool—that he s an ass.’ 

Hero strange schemes were proposed and dis¬ 
cussed for the launching of these literary shafts 
upon tho wandering world The early spurious 
editions of tho Dunriad, for instance; the simul- 
tant'ous publication in Dublin and London, and the 
liko. Here it was that Bolingbrokc sketched the 
first rough philosophical propositions eventually 
polisherl into the Ruray on Man. And here it was 
that Pope, with only the silence for company, wove 
the tmy slips of paper upon whieh he was wont to 
jot his disjointed ideas into on harmonious whole. 

‘ Now backs of letters though design'd 
For tho-.e who more will need 'em, 

Are iill'ii with hints and interlin’d 
Himself will scnrcelj' read ’em. 

Each atom by some other straok 
All turns and motions tries 
Till in n lump together stuck 
behold a piiem rise ” 

Lastly, it w as at Twickenham, on May 30, 1744. 
that the restless spirit of the poet finally qnitted 
tho world which it hati never loved. The liruised 
botly WAS buried in Twickenham church. The 
bet tiT part of the man—his work—is with us still 
in the Airiii of the pilliv eouplefs in which Alexander 
Popu embodii*d thn erv'stal-hard wisdom of his age 
and The Rape of Jie Lock 

llw Work Influence and Significance 

IN LlTEBATLfRE 

The three poems in which Pope is emphatically 
the spok'.jsman of Ins ago are The Rape of the 
Lock, picturing its frivolities; tho Dunciad, un¬ 
veiling its squalor , the Entiay on Man, echoing its 
philosophy. Ilia own attitude towards literature 
is nicely expressed in ilie Essay on Criticism, where 
the merits and limitations of the eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury school of poetry are clearly exhibited. What 
they admire, what they dislike, is patent to the most 
casual reader The neatnoas of his rapier wit is 
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happily shown in the passing allusion to tiie churlish ^ l the poor Indian, whoee untutored mind 
old critic Joh» Dekitis (1067-1734), author of a “ ‘t*® *^*"‘*-” ‘ 


tragedy, Appitu and Vtrgfinta ; 

“But Appius reddens at each word you apeak,'* 

Of his work as a whole it may be said that he was 
a master of literary mosaic. There is nothing of 
the easy breadth and vigour of Pryden in his satiri 
cal verse; on the other hand, he excelled his pre¬ 
decessor in exquisite finish and in detailed touches 
His poems have no solidarity or homogeneity, with 
the exception, perhaps, of The Bape of the Lock. 
Bather may they be hkened to polished fragments, 
cunmngly fitted in to form a whole, and remarkablo 
for workmanship rather than integral beauty. 

Using the Drydenean couplet, he imparted to it 
a goasamerlike delicacy of touch, that more than 
compensated for the lack of strength. If at times 
the glitter and sparkle (ade into dullness, the ocea- 
sions are comparatively rare, and the amazing thing 
is that he sustained his mercurial smartness and 
aptness for so long. There are Gew graces of style 
fa^ond crispness iuid lightness. The beauties, 
though abundant, are of the obvious kind. No one 
can dress up a commonplace sentiment or humdrum 
thought in finer clothes than ho; but there is no 
hint in his work of high imagination, of subtle fancy, 
no sense of mystery, no romance, no depth of fool 
ing, no greatness of impulse. In the era that fol¬ 
lowed, the deficiencies of Pope in this respect were 
so glaring as to call down on him undeserved con> 
tempt. With Jane Austen, we must grant him the 
“ two inches of ivory," and within these limitations 
there is no more skilful artist. If he is not to be 
reckoned with the master-spirits of English liters 
ture, ho was at any rate an incomparable craftmnan 
and a delightful wit. And that is no small matter 

"Avoid extremes ; and shun the fault of such 
Who still are pleased too little or too much. 

At every trifle scorn to take offence. 

That always shows great pride, or little sense 
Those heads, as stomachs, arc not sure the best. 

Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest. 

Yet let not each gay turn thv rapture move j 
For fools admire, but men of sense approve 
As things seem large which we through mists descry. 
Dullness w ever apt to magnify. 

Some foreign writers, some our own despise: 

The ancients only, or the moderns prize. 

Thus wit, like faith, by each man is applied 
To one small sect, andT all are damned beside. 

Meanly they seek the blessing to confine. 

And force that sun but on a part to shine. 

Which not alone the southern wit sublimes. 

But ripens spirits in cold northern climes ; 

Which from the first has shone on ages past. 

Enlights the present, and shall warm the last; 

Though each may feel increases and Oecays, 

And see now clearer and now darker daya 
Regard not, then, if wit bo old or new. 

But blanM the false, and value still the true." ^ 

* Eye Nature's walks, shoot folly as it flies. 

And oateh the manners living as they rise 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 

Bat vindicate the ways of Qod to man ” 

* Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 

Mon never Is. but always to be blest. 

Ths soul, uneasy, and confin’d from home. 

Basis and expatiatss in a life to come. 

* Bssoy on Critietsm. 


" Pretty I in amber to observe the forms 
Cf hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms I 
The tlungn we k.iow, are neither nch nor rare. 

But wonder how the devil they got there.' 

*’ Damn with faint praise, os'ent with civil leer. 

And without sneering teach the rest to sneer < 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike.’* 

* Eternal nniles his emptiness betray. 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way.'* 

While pensive poets painful vigils keep, 

Bleepless themselvec to give their readers sleep.'* 

’ And gentle Dullness ever loves a joke." 

' The right divine of kings to govern wrong." > 

Among minor verse writers of the age are the 
sturdy Whig, Samuel Garth (1661-1719), the physi¬ 
cian whose Diapenmry (1099) is an amusing de¬ 
scription of a doctor’s quarrel, written in the versifi¬ 
cation of Dryden, with a fair amount of the master’s 
skill, unfortunate Sir Richard Blacxmoke, also a 
physician, with a taste for rhetoric which brought 
him continual ridicule from the wits of the time. 
His piety and Whiggery pleased Addison, and one 
of his poems. Creation, is a respectable piece of 
work but hiB talents were not such as to procure 
the approbation of his fellows, and they were in 
sufficient to please those who eame after Con' 
greve was a song writer of the Restoration typo, 
and could hold his own with craftsmen like Sediey 
and Dorset. Ambrosb Philips, rejoicing in the 
nickname of "Namby Pamby,’' sufficientl} indi¬ 
cates thereby the character of his muso Tickell 
an Oxford man, and, like Philips, a Tncnd of Addison, 
wrote two good elegies on his friend, and had the 
gift of sonorous verse. John Byiiom, a North of 
England physician, was a vigorous and dexterous 
versifier, though perhaps posterity will more grate 
fully acclaim him os the first teacher of a good 
system of shorthand. 

From these men we may turn to two of greater 
weight and power—^Matthew Pnor, the father of 
English *' light verse," and John Gay, a whimsical 
and delightful versifier of Town and its ways 

Matthew Prior, “ beloved by every Muse," was 
a Dorset man, born near Wimborno m 1664, who by 
the generosity of an iinole was educated at West¬ 
minster School, and at St. John’s College, Cam 
bridge, under the patronage of the Earl of Dorset. 
During this period he collaborated with Charles 
Montagu, in The Town Motae and the Country 
Mouee, a burlesque on The Hind and the PanBier of 
Dryden. On leaving Cambridge several diplomatic 
appointments were conferred upon him, including 
that of Secretary of State in Ireland (1697), and 
Under-Secretary of State in England (1090). Two 
years later he was elected member for East Grin- 
atead, at this time changing his political coat from 
Whig to Tory. The Tories made him Commis^oner 
of Customs (1711-14), during which time he took 
■ome part in formulating the Peace of Utreebti 
•od was Queen Anne’s ambassador at Paris until 

1 Emyon Man. * Spittle to Dr. ArbtOluul, 

I Thelhmeiad. 
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ber death. Id 1715 be waa impeached and for two 
yean imprieoned. 

Having made £4000 by the publication of a folio 
edition of his works in 1710, Lord Harley added a 
similar sum in order to make some provision for 
Prior's old age; unfortunately. Prior only lived 
two years to enjoy his good fortune, dying in 1721. 

Prior wrote two long poems: Solomon on ihe 
Vanity of the WoM, and Alma, or the Progreae of the 
Mind. 

Alma is Hudibrastio in method, but is far from 
successful, and gives little impression of the real 
strongth of the writer as n maker of verse. 

Solomon folloa’S Drydeii in its u(>e of the heroic 
couplet' it IS agroeablo in parts, but the subject is 
not in reality congenial wiUi tho pleasant, super 
ficial, whimsical attitude most charactonstic of 
Prior 

Prior’s reputation rests almost entirely upon his 
slighter efforts. He is an expert in tho making of 
literary aouffU, and no one liottcr than he could 
fling ofl some audacioua trifle, or dainty sentiriK'n 
tality. The airy deftness of his touch is delicious, 
and deludes the reader at times mt'> rating him os 
merely a light-heartud lester. But he is more than 
a professional jester, ho is a tnie humorist, with a 
sense of tears as well as of laugnter, as witness 
the “ Lines wrilten in tho begiiniing of Mezeray’s 
History o/ France, ’ and throughout all his bright 
and Lender whimsicalities theio runs a cheerful, 
tolerant outlook on life. 

Bolomon, on THJE Vanity oi Human Wishbs 

If the great master will dc'.et’nd to hear 
The huiiihle senes of his handmaid’s care ; 

O I while site tells it, let him not put on 
The look that awes tho nations from the throne i 
O I lot not death &ovorc in glory he 
In the king’s frown and terror of his eyo I 
Mine to obey, thy part ih to ordain ; 

And, though to ment ion ho to Miffer pain, 

If the king smile whilst I mv woo recite. 

If weeping, I find favour in Ins sight. 

Flow fast my tears, full rising his delight, 

O I witness earth beneath, and heaven above I 
For cun I hide it 7 I am tuck of lot o ; 

If luorlnoss innv the name of passion bear, 

Or love bo called what is indeed despair 
Thou Sovereign Power, whoso secret will oontrols 
The inward hent and iiiolion of our souls I 
Why hast thou plecctl such 'nrmite dcgrtsia 
Between the cause and cure of my di&cai>e 7 
The mighty object of that raging fire 
In which nnpitied, Abra must expire. 

To Chlob 

What I meok, my fair Chloe, and what I write, shows 
The difference there is hetwixt Nature and Art, 

I court others in verse, but I love thee in prose ; 

And they have my whimsioe, but thou hast my hoait. 

The god of us verse-men—you know. Child—the Suii, 
How after his journeys he set up his rest; 

It at morning o'er earth 'tii his foncy to run, 

At night ho reclines on his Thetis’s breast. 

So when I am weary with wandering cdl day, 

To thee, my dclight,*in the evening I come; 

No matter what beauties 1 saw in my way. 

They were but my visits, but thou art my home. 

John Qat was bom in 108 > at Barnstaple in 
Devon, and lost both his parents when ten yean 


old Coming oi an impoverished family, he tried 
hia fortune as apprentice to a London ^k meroert 
and later on drifted (by one of those lucky tides 
tiiat carried him, despite hia lazy sell, into comfort¬ 
able harbours) into a secretaryship to the Duchess 
of Monmouth He had a rich gift for vivid descrip¬ 
tion—a rural scene or the delights of the town, it 
mattered not to Gay ; he could do either equally 
well. 

Lacking the originality of Prior, bo had a goodly 
share of humour, considerable technical skill, 
whether in turning out the favourite couplet of the 
time, or evolving a lyric. In fact, bis good, all¬ 
round power and attractive manner compensated 
for hiH singula^ ineptitude in turning his fortune to 
better account. Among bis host works may be 
noted Rural Sports, Tnvia, or the Art of WaUang 
the Streets of London; the famous Black-Ey^ 
Susan ; the equally agreeable if less well known 
lyrics— Philleda, end 'Tuas when the Seas were 
Roaring ; and some capital Fables. 

'* A ‘loft and nvil companion,” said Johnson of 
him, truly enough. Easy good humour marks 
both Pnor and Gay. They are tj'pical products of 
their age, genuine artists in tlieir way; and modest 
as that way miglit be, raicly dull save when they 
tried to bo serious, taking life m the spirit of 
Horace’s carpe diem philosophy. 

Tbe Strand 

Thro’ the long Siratul tocetlier let u« stray; 

With thee con\ crsing 1 forget the way. 

Behold tliat narrow street which strep descends, 
W’hose building to the slimy shore extends , 

Here Arundel's fam’d structure rear'd its fame. 

The sticet alone retains an empty name; 

Where Titian’s glowing paint the canvas warm’d. 
And Raphael's fair design, with judgment, charm’d. 
Now hangs the bellman s song, and pasted here 
The colour'd prints of Oicrton appear. 

Where statues breath'd the works of Phidias' hands, 
A wooden pump, or lon«‘l> wstch-houeo stands. 
Tlii'ic JJwr’ stately pilo "adnni’d the shore. 

There Cecil's, Bedford'^ 1 ilhirs', now no more. 

Yet Burlington's fair p^aoe still remains , 

Beauty within, without proportion reigns. 

Beneath his eyo declining art revives, 

Tho wall w.Ui animated picture Jives ; 

There Handel strikes the strings, the melting strain 
Transports the soul, and thrills thro’ every vein; 
There oft I enter (hut with cleaner shoos 
For Burlington's belov’d by ev’ry Muse. 

St. Clement’s 

Where the fair columns ot St. Clement stand. 

Whose straiten’d bounds encroach upon tho Slrmid i 
IVlicre the low penthouse bows the walker’s head. 

And the rough pavement wounds tlie yielding tread 
Where not a po».t protects the narrow space. 

And strung in twines, combs dangle in thy face j 
Summon at once thy courage, rouse thy care, 

Stand firm, look back, he resolute beware. 

Forth issuing from steep lonos, the collier’s steeds 
Drag til" black load ; another cart succeeds. 

Team foMows team, ernuds heap’d on crouds appear 
.And wait impatient till the road grow clear 
Now all the pavement sounds with tramping feet. 

And tho mixt hurry bamcodes the street. 

Entangled here, the waggon’s lengthen’d team 
Cracks the tough harness ; here a pond’rous beam 
Lies overturn'd athwart for slaughter fed 
Hero lowing budocks misa thaie horndd head- 
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Sow oatfai gfow ioud, with coaches coachea Jar« 

A&d the smart blow provokes the stardy war; 

From the lugh box they whirl the thong around. 

And with the twining huh their shins resound : 

Their rajm teruiente, more dangerous wounds th^ try, 

Ai^ tlie olood gushes down their painful eye. 

And now on foot tlie frowning wairiors light. 

And with their pond'rous Ksts lonew the fight; 

Blow answers blow, their cheeks are siuenr'd with blood, 

TiQ down ^ey fell and grappling roll in mud. 

*' Tib woman that seduces ail mankind 
By her we first wore taught the wheedling arte. 

** If tlin heai-t of a man is depress'd with cares, 

‘Die mist IS dispell’d when a woman appears.’' 

' Tlio fly that sips treacle is lost in tho sweets.’' * 

’• When yet was ever found a nmflier 
V/lio’d give her booby for another » ” s 

With Prior to reflect tho carelcaa urliaiiitica and 
Benu-cynical moods of the day. Gay to mirror its 
manners and outward show, wo have ta'o exeellont 
guides, after Pope, to the life of eighteenth-century 
London 

Three poets of the time stand apart from tlioir 
fellows, as marking the vransilioiial spirit between 
the school of Drydcn and Pope and tlie Homatilic 
movement in verse that started with Tliumsoii'a 
Setuorut. Edward Young, Tlioinns Paiiiell, and 
Lady Wiuchelaca sluod to some* extent foi tlui new 
^irit; in their trenlrnent of external nature they 
belonged more to the liornantic tlian to tho Cntiiul 
movement. Lady Winchelsea, for instance, was 
angled out for commendation by Wordsworth be 
cause of her Nottunud Rcvvrte. Pnniell made a 
notable break away from the eternal couplet of tho 
time, and Young, for all hin pretml lollsne'^s, show'ed 
a gloomy gravity quite diiffrent finm Die cas> going 
sententiousneas of Pope and his school. 

It is probable, however, that none of theso uoro 
conscious of any innovating tendencies The dif- 
forcnco m tone is duo rather to tcmpcramuntal 


peculiarities than to any deliberate change of 
literary attitude. Young, in his Vnivereal Paaavm 
(1725-8), proved almost as skilful a satirist as 
Pope bims^f. His most characteristic work is the 
Nigtd Thmtghta, a lengthy poem of sententious re¬ 
flection, showing considerable technical ifeill in his 
management of blank verse, but is handicapped by 
a Btilt^, theatrical phraseology. 

Parnell, like Young, sufiered vicissitudes and 
disappointments, tliat are Sound reflected in his 
verse. More varied than Young, ho acliieved some 
excellent translations, and sliowed frcKhiiLss and 
observation os well as melneol power in The 
NigfU-piece on Death and Hymn to VotUenlmenl. 

Lady Winchelsua (UMit)-1725; was doiely in 
touch with the literary wits of tho age— indeed 
Khe is Pope’s Ardeho—and presents a cm ions and 
sometimes piquant mixture of tho old and the new 
in her methods. While not sufiiciently original to 
break away from the literary ronventions of Ikt 
time, she none the leas hud a mure genuine fi'cling 
for iialuro, and was far truer and more sineoie in 
her picturi's of iiutuuil scenerj' tlian any of her 
cuntempuraries. In some respects The Nocturnal 
RfVfne is better ontiiled to be regarded os the 
pioneer of tho Nature jioetry of the new age than 
oven Thomson’s Seaeuna ; it is less rhapsudical, 
less con veil lional ui its phraseulogv If wf- give 
Thomson tlie prefen-nee, it is because of n gn-ater 
ambition in his et'turt, u inure conscious clTort to 
leave tho methods of the day. 

It is quite evident that we ha^o come to the 
parting of tho wavs Before len\ iiig it, let us recall 
tlip a-diil merits of the school that wcie undervalued 
and slighted rather iiufiiirly by tlm brilliant critics 
of the lloinontic peiiod. these m jiartieular, tho 
finished art ot its satire ; the eieation of a delight* 
fill tvp,. of butterfly poetry in tho tcra de eocx&tk; 
aboic- all. the elanty and succinctness introduced 
into English verse. 


II. PROSE; (a) The Pioneers of the Es>Hay (/>) The Great Essayists (Addison—Steele—Hefoe—Swift). 

(r) Lessei Prose liters. 


(o) THE PIONEERS OF THE ENGLISH ESSAY 

Amomq the great Eli^bothan writers there uio 
suggestions hero and there of a plainer, smipler, 
nion* straightforward proso Hocon in Ins Ettsays, 
and Joiison in his Dwcownve, diverge certainly at 
times from the elaborate Elizahetlian ]iatlern, 
wrought t-u such cunning perfection hy men like 
Browne, find Burton, and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Nono the less, the prose os n whole is the prose of 
an age of poetry, and even in the plainei wnteiTS, 
rhetoric is never fur away; but tho prose of the 
new age is for helU*r adapted to an age ncher in 
politick ond pliilosophic sp«‘ciilation than to pcx’lry'; 
in tlio art of critical exposition and journalistic 
roulisin tlian in work of cn'ative unagination. 

Cowley may be regarded as the initial pioneer ot 
the new movement. He is a pioneer by no means 
certain of his medinin, nor even constant to it; yot, 

* Seggor'a Opera. 

* iloUm, the Nune, and the Fairy. 


both ill his essavs and his Discouree concerning the 
Government of Olmr Cromvrll (1001), the change of 
hlerary attitude is clearly apparent. 

~ There is no saying shocks me so much as that winch 
I hear very often, that a man docs not know bow to 
piu>.> biH tir.'j. It would have becMi but ill spoken by 
Motliiiseluli 111 the nine luiiuirrd ami -ixty-ninth year of 
Ills lilu, so far It' IS from us, who liaie not time enough 
to altaiii to the uiniost perfection of any part of any 
hcieiicc, to hn\e cau^e to cumplaiti that wo tun fuie^ 
to bo idle for want of work Hut tin-,, you will say, is 
working for tho loanind others are not capable oitlicr 
of the employment or dnertiscmofitR that arrive Iroiii 
letters. I know tliev uio luit ami thereforu cannot 
much lecomincnil soliludc to a man totally illiterate. 
But, if any man be so unleHiiied ns to want entertain¬ 
ment of the little intenab of iicoulcptiil solitudo which 
frequently ocnir in almost all conditions lexcept tho 
very meanest of the people, who liave businoss enough 
in tlie necessary fuevisionii oi lifek it is truly a great 
filiaine both to his parents and hiniselt; for a very hiimll 
portion of any ingenious art will stop up all those gojis 
of our time ' either music, or painting, or designing, or 
chemistiy, or histoiy, or gardening, w twenty other 
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rtiliiRS. win do it nasttill^ and pleaaantly* and !f ha 
happen to eat hia afiteoUona noon poctiy (which I (to 
not advne him too immoderate^) mat will over do it' 
no wood will be thick enooRh to hide him froiu the 
importnnitiea o( company or bumneas, which would 
abetiaot him £rom his beloved.’* ^ 

Dryden’a importance iu the domain of prose ia 
even more remarkable than in that of verse, and 
this for reasons which will be quite obvious to all 
students of his work. His peculiar gifts—^bis ease, 
his force, his cleameas, his intdilectued vigour—are 
qu^ities more serviceable in prose, and especially 
serviceable at this stage in the history of our litera¬ 
ture, when prose had eulfered Troin over-riotous 
living. 

Ills well known Euay on Dramatir Poexy was 
begun about 1665, and quite apart from its ^irilliant 
analysis of dramatic principles, it is ‘ a model ol 
the new prose,” without wiiich we should fail to 
appreciate those qualities that went to build up 
the English Essay of the (dghtcenth centurj*. 

Of this Enmy there arc three editions, all clearly 
showing the pains taken by the critic in the direxstion 
of danty and coiTectn«*8s. 

In his early proso ('omdille probably was the 
dominant fonnativo infliiencn some critich have 
seen in his later work the influence of Montaigne. 
However this may be, the essay motlel of Mon¬ 
taigne seems pi.!>si‘:ient, and lie e-rlamly dnl iiiueh 
to rmiso general mlerest in tlio E.ssay as a tonn of 
literary product ion. 

Drj’den’s proso is nearly always strong, fieiuhle, 
and delightfully siiaiglitfjra'aiil. The epithet 
*■ Glorious ”—so 'ong at Inched to hi i n—may seem to 
some as somewhat eurioiis, lor gn-at as his powers 
wore, they lacked that touch of high imagination 
which would loeoneilo iis In the term. But in 
granting tho pbr.is<‘ in t.erms of bii'iidth rather than 
(iepth wo may assuredly aiy '* Amen ” to it If 
he does not range from heaven to earth, from earth 
to hea^■on, liis terresliial range is one of extra¬ 
ordinary variot.y. 

* I will not exciwe, but, just if v myself for ono pro- 
tended crime for which T am liahlo to \h' charged by 
false (sritics, not onl\ in this translation, ljut in inaiiy 
of my original poems that I Liilmise too mueli. It. 
is tnio that when 1 tind an ISnglish word Mgnilirant and 
sounding I neither liorrow friim the Latin or any other 
languogo- hut whon 1 want at homo I ii'U-.t seek abroad. 
If sounding words tini not of our growl )i and manii 
fa(*ture, who shall hinder me to import them from a 
foreign country ? 1 carry not out tlie treasure of the 
nation which is never to return ; but what I bring from 
Italy 1 spend in England ; here it remains, and hero it 
cinmlatoa ; for if the coin be good, it will pass from one 
hand to anotrier 1 toade both with tho living and the 
^od for the enrichment of onr native langnage Wo 
have enough in England to suppiv our necessity Init 
if wo will have things of magnificence and splendour we 
must get them by oommorco. . . . But (»very man (aimiot 
distinguish betwixt pedantry and poetry; every man, 
therefore, *s not fit to inuovato *' * 

Sir WiLiJASi TFMruj, son of Kir John T •mple. 
Master of the Bolls in lii'lund, was bom in 1628, 
educated at Cambridge, and becamo a niomlier of 
the Irish Parliament in IflfiO Ho fro veiled eon 
siderabiy on the Continent and was British Ambas 
■ador at tho Hague for many yearn, during which 

* Eumy on $olitikk^ 2 Euay on Pramatie Poeay- 
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he negotiated the marriage of William of Orange 
and the Princess Maiy On his return to England 
in 1670, Charles II took him into his confidence in 
diplomatic arrangements, but Temple, not feeling 
tlut he could agree on all points with his Sovereign, 
thought it wiser to retire to hki bouse at Sheen, and 
afterwards to Moor Park, with Swift as his secretary, 
and occupy his leisure m essay writing and garden¬ 
ing. Hia wife, the famous Dorothy Osborne, that 
most delightful and natural of Irttor writers, pre¬ 
deceased him. Sir William died in 10fl9. 

His Eamya on various subjects—^Health, Gout, 
Gardening, and Poetry—are written in a clear, agree¬ 
able, unaflected style, rising at times to a rhytlimio 
beauty, as m the Eamy on Poetry. They certainly 
sliow that the ease and intimacy of the new schod 
need not be divorced from dignity and ebann. 

Or POETBV 

I know very well that many who pretend to be wlso 
by the forma of being gra\e are apt to despise both 
p^ry and music as toys and tnlics too Jigiil for the use 
or entertainment of serious men: but whoeser find 
themselves wholly iiiHensible to these charms, would, I 
think, do well to keep their own eounsel, for fear of re¬ 
proaching tlieir own temper, and bringing tho goodneic of 
their natures, if not of their understandings into nue-tion ; 
it may be thought at least an ill sign, if not an ill consti¬ 
tution. since some of the fathers went so far as to esteem 
the love of Riiisic a sign of predestination ; as a tiling 
divine and reserved for the fehciltes of heaven itselL 
While Ihi^ world bisis, 1 doulit not hut the plensure-. ar.d 
requests ot these tuo entertainments will do so too ; and 
hajipy those that content thcm.so)vss with these, and 
any other so easy and innixent . and do not trouble 
the world, or other men, beeau-ie they cannot ho quite 
theinHelves tlioiiiih noliody hurts them ' M’ben all is 
done, human life 1 ° at the gmit.'ht and Inc host but 
hke a froward child that must he piuyed with and 
bumc irnd a little to kt^ep it quiet till ‘<t falls osioep and 
then the care is over. 

Templo’s contemporary. Lord Hai.ifax (George 
Savilo), was a Yorkshircman, born at Tliomhill in 
1633 For his sharo in tbc Bostoiation he was 
created Baron Savile and Viscount Halifax m 1668, 
and was the chief disaenlu ni to tho bill for exclud¬ 
ing tho Duke of York from the succession. Twice 
in^e Lord Privy Seal, he was forced to resign in 
1690, and died in 160r>. 

Hdifax was a political force as well as a man of 
letlors; achieved fanio with his pamphlet The 
Character of a Trimmer, which indicates accurately 
his own politioal attitude became famous as a 
parliamentary speaker, and in a \ olumo of Mu>- 
cellaniea (& 16SM), which contained essays on vaiioiis 
Hubjocts and a few notable pamplilets showed 
grace, lucidity, and torBenesa. H( wnlcs more like 
the man of the world than Temple, and bis aphor¬ 
isms have a pleasant, satirical flavour, ns that on 
An Empty Woman: “ Such an one is seldom 
serious but with her tailor ; ” or this, *' You may 
love your children without living in tho nursery.” 

In all these writers the influencri of Montaigne is 
very marked, none more so perhaps than in H^ifax, 
who hod no smcdl measure of Montaigne’s happy 
iaculty for metaphor. 

Of other famous contemporaries, forerunners of 
the groat proso ago, Tillotson and Bunyan, 1 speak 
elaewhete. Bunyan really stands by himaeK th«e 
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ftro no traoM of torrign models and olassioal influ* 
enoes in him. He is the child of Puritanismt and 
the Bible and his own native gemus are the only 
outatanding faotors. That is why he was treated m 
the last ptiase of the Renasoonoe, rather than in 
the first phase of the olassioal reaction. 

(b) THE GREAT ESSAYISTS 
JosEPn Aodibok (1672-1719) 

Speaking of the statue set up to Addiion lo 
Westminster Abbey, Macaulay has said: 

“ Such a mark of national respeot was due to the nn- 
■uJUed Bfcato4inan, to the aoaomplistied scholar, to the 
man of pure Enghih eloquenoe, to the consummate 
paiater of life and manners. It was due, above all, to 
the great satirist who alone knew how to use ridicule 
without abusing it; who, without inflicting a wound, 
efieated a groat social reform, and who reconciled wit 
with virtue after a long and disastrous separation, 
during wluch wit had been led astray by profligacy and 
virtue by fanaticism.*’ 

The eulogy is remarkable, but few would deny 
its essential justice. 

Long after feudalism had perished as a political 
force, it lingered on as a social and lit.erary influ- 
enoe. Intensely individualistic as was the spirit 
of the Ronasoonoe, it left untouched by its anti- 
feudal tendencies, many old customs. Sentiment 
at the Restoration favoured the continuauco and 
vitality of those survivals—ancient habits of thought 
and life. So looking at tbe lito of the period, we 
can detect two contrary currents of opinion, tlio 
one fed by puritamsm, the other by feudalism. At 
a later period, the trends of thought winch we 
designate Liberalism and Conservatism arose from 
these. But there have always existed, ever since 
medieval times, the two camps. Neither has con^ 
quered its enemy. Each has modified the other. 
And the greatest masters of our literature have 
been those who have \rrimg from both their measure 
of fruitfulness. The best instinols of the nation 
had recoiled alike from the narrow rigidity of the 
Puritan ideal and tbe shallow self-indulgence of 
tbe Restoration hedonists. In religious matters 
they had found a via tni-dia ; they now sought one 
in their social and political life In this work of 
reconciliation it is hard to overestimate the influence 
of JOSBFH AdDISOM'. 

Bom May 1, 1672, ha went to school at the 
Charterhouse, leaving that in 1687 for Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Later on he was associated with 
Magdalen College; and the picturesque walk by 
the Cherwell, with its formal lino of clm-treee and 
air of serene repose, remains os a reminder of the 
quiet, studious scholar. His scholastic reputation 
became ooosidorable, and Johnson warmly praised 
his Latin poem. 

The star of Congreve was rising, that of Dryden 
declining, at this timeand Congreve, it is said, 
introduo^ Addison to Montague, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Addison wrote a poem to the King in 
1695, and dedicated a Latin poem on the Peaos 
of Ryswick (1697} to Montague himself. This waa 
pleasantly acknowledged by a pension of £300 
obtained for the youthful poet by Montague. This 
enabled him to travel abroad and enrich his eduoa< 


tion. From the aooount of his wandoringa through 
France and Italy, it is clear that he is more 
interested in oloasio associations than in soenio 
beauties, and that he views Catholic praotioea wlHi 
an impatience and austerity almost Miltonia 
Clearly this cultured loyalist has something of the 
Puritan in his constitution. On his return to 
England, he remained for a considerable time with* 
out employment, but when the Whigs came into 
favour, Addiaon’a lot became happier. Then came 
a period of prefermenta and of official poetry which 
ne^ not concern ua here. Hie poetry was never 
great at any time, though graceful, acholarly, and 
facile. He had the gift of friendship, and by his 
social qualities attracted towards himself many 
illustrious men, very divergent in temperament. 
Among them were Steele and Swift. Of Swift be 
thought very highly, and to him dedicated a copy 
of his Italian Travels : 

“To the most agreeable companion, the truest friend, 
and the greatest gemus of his age.’* 

Pope has declared that Addison spent much of 
luB time at coffee-houses with his friends, a habit 
which Pope hunsclf found injurious to health. It 
is probable that Addison’s social proclivities led 
him into habits of intemperance, which probably 
shortened his life. But Ihero is no doubt that 
“ Canary wino and Barbndoes water ’’ frequently 
unlocked a flood of rich eloquence and fine sugges* 
tion. One recalls tho witty saying of Coleridge, 
that “ some men are like inusioal glasses ; you o^y 
got the finest tones from tfirm w'hen they are wet.*' 

Ho was an excoUeut talker ; bcarcely an effective 
conversationalist Ho belonged to the genus of 
Coleridge and Cailyle rather than that of Hazlitt 
and Macaulay. 

Btoele and Addison wore educated at the some 
Bchool, end vero fiioiids at Oxford. But while 
.Addison shaped as tliu ‘ good little boy,’* Steolo’s 
careiT suirgestod a collegiato Harry Bandford. 
Throughout life ho reminds one rather of Thomas 
Nosh or Robert Greene, tliose famous Elizabethan 
Bohemians, for, like thorn, *' Burning and repout* 
ing,” he spent moat of his ^ys. But he is a ^ade 
less impetuous than those worthies, and the puritan 
element which showed up unexpectedly in Greene 
waa very clearly discorniblo m Steele’s work. A 
fine portrait is given of him in Esmond. 

lu April 1709 Steele started th)^ Tatler. Addison 
oontributod a fow papers to the earlier numbers, 
but not till the eighty-first number did he beoome 
a frequent contributor. 

Of Addison’s help, Steele remarked : *' When 1 
hod once called him in I could not subsist without 
dependence on him.’* 

The Tatler startod by detailing news mingled 
with essays and stories and dramatic oritioiam. It 
was through the influence of Addison that the essay 
became the most important constituent. 

January 2, 1711, aaw the death of the Totfer, 
and the following March 1, the birth of the Spectator. 
It ran for 655 numbers, continuing until December 6, 
1712. The essay, which had proved so great a 
success in the Toiler, became the one ingredient of 
tbe Spectator. The aobriety and moderation dia> 
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played by tiie wtlten, the hnmour, the genial 
momliaing, these qualities made for the stupendoua 
raooesB of the journal. It has been well a^ that 
" the SpaOator made a mark in English literature, 
and a form which was adopt^ with servile 
fidelity by many poriodioals till the end of the 
oentuiy ’* 

In his supreme oharaotsrisation—the mellow Sir 
Roger de Coveti^r—all that is finest in the old 
feudalism finds expression. 

Steele sketches him in the second Spretator; 
but he is moat richly embroidered in the fifteen 
SpeOatora by Addison, where Sir Roger is intro* 
duced in his own country bouse. 

After journalism came playwriting. Cato was 
produced at Drury Lane, and despite its dramatic 
taroenoBS, scored a gri'at success. Pope had 
written an elegant prologue for it, and Swift, it is 
sud, attended one of the reliearsals. 

Then came another period of essay writing, this 
time for the Quardian, the successor to the Spec¬ 
tator, In August 1716 he married the Countess of 
Warwick. The marriage was not a happy one, 
and, according to Johnson, resembled the marriage 
in which a Sultan gives his daughter a man to be 
her slave : and it has been said, “ Holland'House, 
although a large house, could not contain Addison, 
the Countess of Warwick, and one guest—Peace.” 

In 1718 his health began to break, and ho retired 
on a good pension, with literary work on. hand 
(though apjiarcnlly of no great interest) which he 
never coraploteii. A quorrel with his old friend 
Steele—largely due to tlie fact that another had 
supplanted him m Addison’s estimation—em¬ 
bittered his remaining months. The quarrel was 
never made up. 

In June 1719 asthma, which had plagued him all 
bis life, returned; then dropsy supervened. He 
died on the 17th, at Holland House, at the age of 
forty-seven. 

His Wokk 

The chtiracter and genius of Addison are beat 
exemplified in the pages of the Spectator. It 
is hard to better the comment of hia latest biog¬ 
rapher, Mr. Courthope, that he ‘ may be said to 
have almost created uid wholly perfected English 
prose as an instrument for the expression of social 
thought.” If we compare Addison’s prose with the 
prose of Milton or Hooker or Bacon, we shall 
realise the delightful plasticity, the delightful 
nuaneea of mood and fancy for which Addinsn finds 
expression. The earlier stylists were rich in elo¬ 
quence, and in the gift of noble declamation; but 
they speak in full dress from, as it were, a rostrum. 
In the TaiUer and Spectator, we have the beginning 
of that genial intimacy of the writer with the 
reader, which was to find so rare a following at a 
later time in Elia, in Hazlitt, and in Thadceray. 
Indebted to the great writers who preceded him, 
Addison, none the less, has a manner quite his 
own; and it is obvious now deep are the obliga¬ 
tions of the modem generation of essayists, in 
whom the personal note is predominant. 

With all this flexibility and ease there is no 
slipshod writing. So fastidious is his workmanship. 
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that, aocording to Worton, he would stop the press, 
on occasion, to alter a preposition or conjunction. 
Thus for the manner. For the matter, the happy 
blend of the Puritan (^lirit suid the Renascence 
spirit proved greatly to the taste of his oountiy* 
men. There 1^ bMn moroUsts before in plenty; 
the stately moralist in Hooker; the quaint moralist 
in Sir Frtmoia Bacon; the fiery moralist in Milton. 
Addison exmnplified the happy moralist. I have,” 
he said truly enough, “ brought philosophy out 
of closet and libraries, schools and colleges, to 
dwell at dabs and aasembiies, at toa-tablcs and 
in oofiee-bousra,” 

Nowhere is Addison more delightful than in 
illustrating the contrast between the country and 
town life; the clash of rural feudalism with urban 
manners. An exodlent commentary on the London 
hfe of the day is furnished by Sir Roger’s opmions 
on matters theatrical, on Westminster Abbey, 
on town fashions, where this fine old fellow leaves 
the oountiy house where he is seen to such ad¬ 
vantage among his friends and retainers. He 
wishes to see the Prince “ Eugenio,” as he persists 
in calling Prince Eugene and he accompanies 
the Spectator on the water to Spring Gardens, or to 
the theatre to see The Dxatreaaed Mother played. 

The Spectator was probably a picture of Addison 
himself. He is a gentleman who, after studying 
soberly md well at the University, betakes himself 
to London, and there notes all the phases of hfe 
to be observed; he listens to the wits at Wills’s; 
smokes with “ the philosopher of the Grecian,” 
maybe with the politician at the “ St. James’o,” 
and with the merchants in tho “ Exchange.” 

Hero in its picture of the town and country are 
all the materials for the modern no\ el of social life. 

Small wonder that, at a time when Richardson 
was quietly performing his work as compositor, 
and Fielding indulging in schoolboy exploiis ; when 
Smollett and Goldsmith and Sterne were yet un¬ 
born, a public should be found for this picture of 
contemporary life and manners. 

Even Pope, his bitter rival, said of him: “His 
conversation had something in it more charming 
than I have found in any other man.” 

The ” Spectator ” and ita Soeied and 
Literary Importance 

The trend of the esrays in the Spectator is thus 
characterised by their author: ” The great and 
only end of these speculations is to banish vice and 
ignorance out of the terntories of Great Britain.” 

It is the first Attempt made by journalism to 
give form and consistency to public opinion: the 
first serious effort made, in fact, to organise public 
opinion by clarifying and sjrstematising the infinite 
discussions that went on at the clubs and coffee¬ 
houses. 

From the outset Addison's face is set against the 
shameless licence and shallowness of Restoration 
manners: he attacks the fashionable youths and 
cynical men about town who are ” knight-errants ” 
of vice. To him they are “ a sort of vermin.” When 
he wishes he can smite hard; but his favourite mood 
ifl a mood of delicate and playful satire, and here 
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lie is at his happiest. Swift is his superior at the 
sledge hammer work. 

The toilet,*’ he writes, " Is their gnat scene of 
busineBs, and the right enjoyment of their hair the 
principal employtuent of their lives. The sorting of a 
suit oi ribands is reckoned a very good morning’s work, 
and if they make on exonrsion to a mercer’s or a toy 
shop, so great a fatigue makis them unfit for anything 
else oil the day alter. Their more serious oocupations 
an sewing and embroidering, and their greatest drudgery 
the preparation of jellies and sweetmeats. This, 1 say, 
is the state of ordinary woman though I know tiiere are 
mulUtudes of those of a more elevated hfo and con¬ 
versation that move m an exalted sphere of knowledge 
and viitue, that join all the beauties of mind to the 
ornaments of dress, and inspire a kind of awe and respect, 
os well as of love into tlie’r mole beholders. 1 hope to 
Increase the number of these by publuhuig this doily 
paper . . . and divert tbo minds of my female roodere 
from greater tnfias.” 

Of Addisuu’s voree there is less to say. There is 
little here that lias survived the exacting criticism 
of posterity. The Latin poems are brilliant exer¬ 
cises—nothing more; while of the others, tlie 
hymns alone impress the reader as work out of 
the ordinary. Lacking the delicate charm of a 
Herbert, and the fine fervour of a Wesley, they 
have a graciousnoss, a distinction, a sober beauty 
of their own singularly pleasing. His plays tiave 
no lasting quality about them. Neither he nor 
Steolo had the dniruatic gift. Sentiment and 
humour there iS'-<Hipeoially in the opeia of Roaa- 
mond (1707): but Ins faculty of oliaroctonbaiion, 
so happily displayed in the essays, finds no congenial 
outlook in tonns of the theatre. Vato. so famous 
in his day, is one of the dullest plays ever wntten 
by a great writer. 

RicBAao Stbsus (1G72-1729) 

Genial, impulsive, good-natured, improvident 
“ Dick ” Steele was the son of a Dubhn attorney 
who died when his son was five years old. Educated 
at the Charterhouse with Addison, ho proceeded to 
Christ Church, and afterwards to Merton College, 
Oxford, which he left without taking a degree. 

Without counting the cost, Steele alwa 3 rB did 
that which appealed most strongly to his own 
inclination']. The Battle of the Boyne was in the 
air, and the fever of war fired his blood; failing 
to obtain a commission in the army, he enlisted as 
a private in the Coldstream Guards, to the disgust 
of his uncle, who disinherited him. He, however, 
soon rose from the ranks and became the favourite 
and secretary of his colonel. Lord Cutts, to whom 
he dodioated The Proresinon (1695), some elegiac 
verses written on the death of Queen Mary. 

In 1701 he wrote The ChriHian Hero, “ to fix 
upon my own mind a strong impression of virtue 
and religion in opposition to a stronger propensity 
towards unwarrantable pleasure.” The following 
year, as a counterblast to his sennon, appeart>d 
The Funeral; in 1704 The Lying fjover, which 
Stede said was * damned for its piety ”; The 
Tender IIunhand in 1705, and after a lapse of 
seventeen years, The Conneioua Lnvrra, in which 
Mrs. Oldfield and Colley Cibber took parts. 

Steele was twice married; his first wife died 
shortly after their marriage^ and left him an estate 


in the West Indies. His second wife, his “dear, 
dear Prue,” appears to liav* been “ gey ill to live 
with,” but as W briUiant husband was inooirigiUy 
extravagant and hopelessly erratic in his domestic 
movements, she had perhaps some cause for her 
irritable and peevish nature. 

In 1707 Steele was appointed editor to the official 
organ of the Government, tlio London Gazette. In 
1709 he started, as wo have seen, the Tader, and 
later the Spectator and the Quardiam, all of which 
added to his fame os an essayist. 

Steele also took on active part in the poUtiea of 
the day. and was twice chosen Member of Parlia¬ 
ment ; an ardent supporter of the Hanoverian suc¬ 
cession, ho was knighted in 1715, the year in which 
he received the patent for Drury Lane. 

The lost five years of bis life were spent in xetiro 
mont on tlio borders of Wales. He had played 
various parts on the stage of life, and had suffered 
many vicissitudes, but he was hopeful and brave 
to the end, and when paralysis seized him, although 
unable to speak, we arc told that ' he retained his 
cheerful sweetness of temper to the last; and would 
often be carried out in a summer’s evening, when 
the country lads and losses were BSHt>mbled at their 
rural sports, and with his pencil, give cm order on 
his agent, the mercer, for a new gown for the best 
dancer.” Tlius be died at Carmarthen on Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1729, and by his own wish was buried in 
St. Peter's church. 

Steele’s journalistic work on the Toiler and 
Spectator has boon diHciiSacd already, when dealing 
with Addison. He was too conscientious a moralist 
in his writing to be a good playwright, and his 
attempt to redeem the drama from the grossness 
and licence of the Restoration drama, led him into 
many sentimental ineptitudes. There is mom 
vitality ill his plays than in those of Addison, but 
he has no sense of construction, and as with Addison, 
it is to his Enaaya we must look for the rich expres¬ 
sion of his genius. 

Addison and Steele were admirably suited as 
co-croftsmen, for each could give what the other 
lacked. Steele brought to his work a wide experi¬ 
ence of life, generous sympathies, and a sunny 
humour; Addison brought a wide experience of 
literature, a polished style, and just a pleasant 
tang of acidity in his humour. Both were moralists 
at heart, with much the same outlook on the society 
of their day. Tet there were sufficient differraoes 
in temperament and in gifts to be of real service, 
in giving breadth and divenuty to the work they 
accompluhed. 

Tbs TAiLRa 

I went to visit Florimel, the vainest thing in town, 
where I knew would drop in Colonel Pioket, just oome 
from the camp, her professed admirer. He is of that 
order of men who have much honour and merit, but 
withal a coxcomb; the other of that set of females, 
wlio has innocence and wit, but the first of coquets. It 
is easy to believe these rnust be admirers of each other. 
She says the colonel rides the best of any man m England i 
the colonri says die talks the best of any woman. At 
the same time, he understands wit just as she does 
horsemanship. You are to know, thesa extraordinaiy 
persona see each other daily; and they themselves, as 
well as the town, think it will be a inateh: but it can 
nei'er happen tl^ th^ can oome to the pofait: for. 
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instead of addteanng ea«di other they epead thw whole 
time in the rejports of themselves he » satished it he 
can convinee her he is a fine gentleman, and a man of 
oonsoriuence; and she in appearing to him an acoorn* 
pltahed lady and a wit, witlwat fivthw desip^. Thus 
be tells her of his manner of posting his men at such a 
pass, with the nombere he oommanded on that detach¬ 
ment : she tells him how sIm was dressed on such a day 
at oourt. and what cdlen were made her the week follow¬ 
ing. She seems to hear the repetitioa of Ids men's 
names snth admiratioii, and waits only to answer him 
witii as false a muster of lovers. They talk to each 
other, not to be informed, but approved. Thus they are 
SO like that tliey are to to ever distant, and the parallel 
ttnea may run together tor ever but never meet. 

Danhsl Dbfobi (e. 1660-1—1731) 

To many people Defue is chiefly known as the 
author of JfobtneoH Crusoe (1710), and a lew other 
tales dealing with low life. And yet, fiction won 
merely an incident in Defoe's astoundingly vanod 
career Ho was fifty-eight when be wrote Rainnaon 
Cruaoe, and before that timo ho had been a mer¬ 
chant, a manufacturer, a satirist, a public official, 
and an editor. 

Defuo was bom m London at St. Giles’, Cripple- 
gato (c. J 060-1). His father was a butcher, bis 
graiidfatlior a Northamptonsfiire yeoman. In¬ 
tended for the ministry, like many another literary 
man, he spent five years in a training academy, 
and then found hinuv'lf unsuited for it, decid¬ 
ing choracieristieally it was not for him—“ being 
neither honourable, agreeable, nor profitable. * So, 
apprenticed to a hose factor, he took to writing 
political tracts instead, against the King, Charles II. 
He, however was careful not to sign them, and 
was astute enough to keep in the background 
whenever prudence suggested it, fur although he 
took part (he tells us) in Motunouth's rising, none 
knew anything about it till years after when it 
was safe to mention the fact. 

He started a hosiery business in Comhill, but 
greatly disliked Isniig n'foiTcd to as a “shop- 
keeiier,” in later years explaining that he h^ 
merely been a ‘ trader in hosiery In connection 
with his business he travelled to Spam, and varied 
these trips abroad by escaping from bis crediturs 
to some other port of England. 

Defoe uses his business oxperieucoa in 77ie Com¬ 
plete Englieh Tradesman lor the Instrriction of Young 
Beginners ; and advises the young tradesman to 
stick to his work and not fancy hnniMslf a |K>hticiaa 
or a man of letters, by running oS to t)io coffee¬ 
house. Ho is not to go too fast, but to ‘ keep 
wagging and always go on,” like the carrier’s 
waggon. 

His first known pamphlet was written in verso, 
and pubiishud during the Revolution of 1G88, and 
was exuberantly loyal. Hon^ he declares he nad 
never written before, and would never write again 
unless his ]iamphlot took effect. Either this is a 
rhetorical exuberance, or else he justified early the 
reputation he was afterwaids to gain, of being the 
most practised liar of his age. 

Everything that Defoe says about hiinBolf must 
be taken wiA reservation, and when possible^ sub¬ 
stantiated efsewliere. for from his aazlieBt yean he 


seemed constitutionally unable to tdl the toutii, 
and even bis name is an experiment in fiction, his 
father’s name being Foe. 

In 1603, rumour has it that he fled to Bristol 
for the same reasons that drove Dick Bwivdler to 
indireot methods of reaching his house, and was 
known there as the ' Sun^y Gentleman ’’—be¬ 
cause he appeared on that day and that day only, 
remaining indoors for the rest of the week through 
fear of the bailiffs. 

But this did not greatly worry him. Like 
another of Dickens’ famous experimentalists in life, 
he remained cheerful, waiting for something else to 
torn up , he was sure it would, and it usually did. 

Certainly Defoe was wise in remaining in England, 
for he mode himself useful to the Govenunont—a 
quality not unrecogmsed by them. We are told 
that from 1694 until tlie end of the reign of 
William III, was the most prosperous and honour¬ 
able period of Defoe’s lile. 

When affluence arrived, it should always be re¬ 
membered that he paid many of his debtors in full, 
ignoring the arrangement for a composition. Pro¬ 
bably he would have paid all, but another business 
—a panulu factory—proving a failure, checked liis 
laudable intent. 

He served WOliam in good stead by his pamphlet 
in defence ot a standing army and by some in¬ 
genious lines on The True Bom Englishman. These 
versos, coming at a time when popular feeling 
was against the Iving and his Duteli followers, are 
a tribute, moreover, to Defoe’s courage. Ho re¬ 
minded Englishmen that when they boasted of 
their descent, they forgot those creative elements 
tliat hod contributed to their making : 

* A true torn Englishman’s a eontradicfioii. 

In speech an irony, in fact a fiction. ” 

With William’s death in 1702, Defoe’s era of 
prosperity closed. Under Anne the High Church 
party became dominant, and bitterness towards 
Dissontors was the order of the day. This evoked 
one of the most remarkable of Defoe’s pamphlets, 
and one that established him beyond doubt as an 
artist in fiction. In 1702 appeared anonymously 
The Sftortest Way unth Dissenters, in which, with 
iromc skill, he rt‘ducod to absurdity tho High 
Church position. If those Dissenters are so bad, 
such is the drift of the pamphlet, the best way is to 
kill tiiem. Unhappily, tho irony was too subtle 
to be appreciated, oiid both Churchmen and Dis- 
Bonters wore furious. To use his own words, “ I'he 
world flew at him like a dog with a broom at his 
tail” 

As a matter of fact be had merely put plainly 
and forcibly the sentiments of an extreme High 
Tory Churchman. Suppress Dissent with the hang¬ 
man’s rope. Fines are useless. “ Crucify the 
thieves.” 

As he urged later, this he intended as an exposure 
of the cant of the non jurors, and he looked to 
the Dissentets to applaud his humour. But they 
failed to sec the joke so did the Churchmen. To 
one churchman, however, the brutal estremity of 
the plea appeal^ like a message from above, and he 
solemolv ranked Defoe’s feu tteaprU ‘‘os j)ext to 
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the Bible." All the aame he waa tried, found 
guilty of sedltiouB libel, fined, and subjected to the 
pillory. 

He etood before the Boyal Exchange in Com' 
hill, on the three laat days of July, 1703 f but had 
no bod time of it, for adinirers clustered round and 
threw flowers in place of garbagSb since he was a 
popular favourite. 

A Hymn to trb Piuosy 

The first Inteat of Laws 
Was to oorreot the Kflert, and check the Cause | 

And all the Ends of Punishment, 

W«% only future mischiefs to prevent. 

But justice Is inverted when 
Those Engines of the Law, 

Ins tead of pinching vicious men. 

Keep honest ones m awe 
Thy business is, os all men know, 

To punish villains, not to make men so. 

Whenever then, thou art prepared 
To prompt that vice, thou should^st reward. 

And by the terrors of thy grisly Pace 

Make men turn rogues to shun disgrace j 
The End of thy Creation is destroyed ; 

Justioe expires of course, and Law’s made void 

What ore thy terrors T that, for fear of thee, 

Mankind should dare to sink their honesty t 
He’s bold lo impudence that dare turn knave. 

The scandal of thy company to save 
He that will crimes ho nover know confess. 

Does, more than if he know crimes, transgress: 
And ho that fears thee, more than to be base 
May want a heart, but does not want a face. 

Thou, like the Devil, dost appear. 

Blacker than really thou art, by far 
A wild ohiinerio notion of Reproacli • 

Too little for a crimo, for none too much. 

Let none th’ indignity resent; 

For Crime is all the shame of Punishment. 

Thou Bugbear of the Law stand up and speak. 

Thy long misconstrued silence brc>ak. 

Tell 118, who 'tis, upon thy Ridge stands there. 

So full of fault, and yet so void of fear ; 

And from the Paper in his hat. 

Let all mankind be told for what 

Tell them it was because he was too bold, 

And told those truths w inch should not have been told. 

Extol the justice of the land, 

Who punish what they will not understand. 

Tell them ho stands exalted there 
For speaking what we would not hear : 

And yet he might have been secure, 

Bbd he said less, or would he have said more. 

Tell them that this is his reward. 

And worse is yet for him prepared. 

Because his foolish virtue waa so nice. 

As not to sell hia friends, according to his fnends'' advios. 

And thus he’s an example made. 

To moke men of their honesty afraid 

That for the Time to come, they may 
More willingly, their friends betray ; 

Tell them, the men that placed him hen, 

Are so(anda)la to the Times, 

Are at a loss to find his guilt, 

And can't oommit his crimes. 

While in prison at Newgate, be was treated with 
leniency, but had to consort with the usual Newgate 
company. This did not disturb him, for he saw a 
way of turning his imprisonment into a profitable 
adventure. 

In 1704 there emanated from Newgate the first 
number of a Review written by Defoe. It waa a 


politicid newspaper, and he showed in this " weekly 
history of Nonsense, Impertinenoe, Vice, and De* 
bauchery,” of domestic and foreign politics, that 
power of arresting attention, while using an appa¬ 
rently matter of fact, cironmstanttal manner, that 
was to stand him in good stood when be essayed 
the novel. 

Li this paper he showed, moreover, some of the 
qualities of Cobbett: incision and independenoe, 
and a command of vigorous, flexible English. When 
rebuked for his sharply-expressed opinions, and 
asked what business it was of his to meddie in public 
affairs^ he says; 

I saw a parcel of people oabidling together to min 
property, corrupt the laws, invade the Oovernment . . . 
and in short, enslave and embroil the Nation, and I 
cried -Fire,’ or ratlier I cried Water —for the fire 
was begun already. I see all the nation running into 
confusions and directly flying in the face of one another 
and cried out, Peace.' . . And what had I to do with 
this I Why yes, gentlemen, had the same right os 
every man that has a footing in his country, or that has 
a posterity to possess liberty and claim right, must have, 
to preserve the laws, liberty and government of that 
country to which he belongs; and ho that charges me 
with meddling in wliat does not conrern me, medd'ss 
himself with what ’tis plain he does not iiiidersliand.’’ 

But he was not really an independent critic. He 
could not afiord to be. The Gov oriimeut, ho knew, 
would pounce down on him at the first attack on 
them. So on sorao matters ho wa.<i “ reticent " as 
he afterwards explained, distuiguishing between 
reticence and rala(>hood 

In July 1706 appeared T?ie True Relation of 
the ApparUton of one Mm Veal, that gave further 
proof of his power to oreato that illiiHion of truth 
which 18 the very life force of fiction. 

When Godolphm waa tiisnussed, and Harley came 
book to office, llio Remew changed politioa. This 
is ono of the evils of ■* pntronago ’’ Defoo was not 
squeamish; neither better nor worse thim the 
majority of his day. In his heart Defoe was 
Whig, and when ho could do so safely, he served 
the Whiga with his pen 

About 1718 politics bi'camo moro humdrum, and 
Defoo, after another visit to prison (for libel), looked 
for frosh worlds to conquer 

On April 25. 1719, appeared the first volume of 
Robtnson Orusoe, founded on the four years* resi¬ 
dence of Alexander Selkirk in Uie Island of Juan 
Fernandez. Captain Roger, who released Selkirk, 
had told the story, so also had Steele in the 
Engliahman. 

Defoo sold his book to William Taylor, a publisher, 
who made a fortune by it. Owing to its enormous 
success, a second volume was written, and a book 
of Crueoe'a Serums Reflectiona followed. 

Then came Captain Singleion (1720;, MoU 
Flanders (1721), Colonel Jack (1721 Jourrud of the 
Plague Year (1722), Roxana (1724), A Tour dinmgh 
Great Britain (1724—6), A New Voyage round the 
World (1725), TJw Complete Enghah Tradesman, 
(1725-7), The Political History of tJee Devd (1726), 
System of Magic (1726), and the Eaeay on ihe Reality 
of AppariRona (1727). 

During his later years, Defoe lived At Stoke 
Newington, with stables and pleasure grounds^ 
and kept a coach. We have a picture of him by a 
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oontemporarp, roferring to his gardening hobbies 
and Ins profitable exertions, who also mentions that 
he “ met usually at the tea table, his (Defoe's) 
three lovely daughters who wore admired for their 
beauty, their education, and their prudent conduct 

This oontemporary--*Mr Bdier. a naturalist— 
subsequently took more interest in the daughters 
than in the father, settled his mind on one and, 
doubtless inspired by her prudence, started a 
businesslike discussion with the father for her hand. 
In sliort, he wanted Sophia Defoe and a dowry; 
nor would he conclude matters till the dowry was 
arranged according to his satisfaction. 

The last few years of Defoe’s life are enveloped 
in Bomo mystery. Ho was writing a book— The 
ComjdcU English Qentiemanr—^htaa. ho broke it of! 
in September 1729, and fled. Why. is not clear. 
He wrote incoherently about it, accusing his son of 
infamous conduct. 'The son had certainly behaved 
badly to his mother and sister, but not so badly as 
the letter implies. Ho, however, never returned 
home, but died at a lodging in 1731, in Moorfields; 
possibly the avoidance of his creditors in the interest 
of his Tamily was the reason for his disappearance; 
anyhow he did not die in distress; and his affection 
for his daughters is shown to tlie last. 

CHARACTJSKISTtCa OF HIS WonK 

(a) The Realistic Imaginatton. —“ Lies are not 
worth a farthing if not calculated for the effectual 
deceiving of the people they are designed to de¬ 
ceive." 

Defoe's imagination was realistic in the sense 
that it imparted to tlio reader the illusion of reality, 
that tho storyteller hitherto had despised—" Fact 
... I can assure you ”—he is always whispering 
to tho reader 

Everybody likes the air of verisimilitude. The 
novel reader auks to be taken m,” and he Ukes it 
to lie done well. Defoe managed it in style. If he 
could amuse the public and at the same time induce 
them to think his stones were founded on fact, as 
indeed to an extent some were, so much the better. 
He always identified himself thoroughly with his 
subject, asking himself what he should have done 
in his character’s piaee, and Crusoe is an idealised 
portrait of himself. The contingency of shipwreck 
was no unlikely one for him, and he always had 
a horror of the sea and its waj’s. 

Tho elaborate Diary, the reflections of Chusoe, 
are highly typical of the eighteenth-century Eng¬ 
lishman. Here we see his practical genius assert¬ 
ing itself. These things were bound to appeal to 
the English mind, so his readers were spellbound 
by his sir of veracity and ready inventions, and 
not willing to cavil at occasional inconsistencies, as 
when the Spaniards gave Friday’s father an agree¬ 
ment, although they had neither paper nor ink; 
or when the hero stuffed his pockets with biscuits, 
idthough he had flung off his clothes before swim¬ 
ming to the wreck. 

In short, Defoe proved himself an aoeomplisfaed 
liar; and since all good story-telling is the art of 
fying brilliantly, his success os a novelist is quite 
oomprehensible. 

IM us look, for instance, at the Mr*. Veal story. 
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Defoe givee circumstantial evidence in favour of 
the apparition. He does not try to hide the flaws ; 
he dwells on them. This is efieetive. 

Mrs. Veal appears the day after her death in a 
drees of scoured silk. Why scoured silk f When 
Mrs. Bargrase is telling Mra Watson of thia she 
says, Scoured silk I ’—^Mte. Veal and I alone 
knew that * I helped her to make it cqi. ** 

How does she talk 7 She talks of tnvial things; 
'ewels, annuity ; of her own looka 

ib) Hie Power Detail. —The entire foscinatiem 
of Robinson Crusoe lies in its details. Children love 
details. They want to know how many biaeuita he 
ate, and how often the parrot spoke. That all this 
is wildly unessential does not matter. Defoe knew 
Its effectiveness and told them. 

Tho detail is lucidly given - it is not flung in on 
undigested heap at the reader, it is not oppres¬ 
sively technical. It is clear, orderly, and suffi¬ 
cient The style of Defoe is admirably suited to 
this method. No one could make an inventory 
or catalogue more appetising than he, and hki 
instinct for reality usually kept him reticent at the 
right moment. He never overdoes his detail, or 
exceeds hia power. 

For instance in Roxana, be stops short in his 
narrative and observes artfully, she fell into 
well'deserved misery," without further specification. 

Nowhere is the power of detail bett» used than 
in the History of the Plague Year. At the time of 
the Plague, Defoe was only six years old; it is 
obvious, therefore, that beyond a few childish 
impressions he could not draw upon personal ex¬ 
perience for hia detailed and vivid accoimt But 
he had heard, no doubt from friends and relations, 
about the visitation, and in any cose thore were 
many books dealing with the event in hia library 
upon which he could draw. For the rest, thore was 
the literary genius of the man—a genius that 
achieved its effects by the apparent simplicity of 
its means. 

" A Journal of tho Plague Year . being observations 
or memorials of the most remarkable occurrence* as well 
public as pnvate, which happened in London during 
the last visitation in 1666, nrilten by a Citizen who con¬ 
tinued oil the whilom London, never made pubUo before." 

Here, at the outset, is struck the note of mattw- 
of-faot realism, and never throughout the work 
the illusion removed that you are reading the 
strictly veracious account of an eye-witneid; as 
for instance, the ghastly scene in Tokrnhouso Yard, 
Lothbury, where a woman looking out of window 
** gave three frightful screeches, and then rned, 
* Oh I death, death, death I ’ in a moat inimitable 
tone, and which struck me with horror and a chilli¬ 
ness in my very blood." 

(e) Hie Interest in Contemporary Life.—^Dotoo 
had a thorough knowledge of men and women, not 
of the noblest souls perhaps, but of good average 
humanity. He knew the infirmities of our nature, 
realising that there was something of a rogtm in 
most men, and no little of the rake in moat women, 
and that even the most virtuous and stndtlaced 
like to read about the shady side of life. 

So he gavenis pubUo—^pirates and pickpockets, snd 
loose women, and even threw in a few baekdidings 
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io the ease of Cnnoe; and the public read, en- 
joyed» and thanked Heaven they were not aa these 
oreatures were. 

Defoe might have treated the flotsam and jetsam 
of life very difierentiy. He might have sited a 
humanitarian glow around them as Dickens would : 
ha might navo idiocked us by painting in real colours 
all the depravity, and hopelessness, and animalism, 
os Gorky would. He might have taken them with 
the tolerant humour and easy good-nature of 
Thomas Nash : but he was not built like that, and 
though no doubt he could have made them much 
more alive than ho did, he had to suit his public. 
We must not be too hard on him for that. 

His interest in contemporary life made him realise 
exactly what the Englishman is; what his likes and 
dislikes euw; and he reproduces these in Crusoe. 
He meets a savage and preaches at him with true 
missionary seal. He carried his prejudices into 
other COUP tries. They must give way to him, for he 
is an Englishman. But if he has the limitations of 
the Saxon, ho has also his finer qualities, a sense of 
justice, and a dislike of humbug. 

What does this mean T 

It means that he eschewed the sentimental 
appeal; he let the facts of his story carry with 
them their own implication. 

To tlie general reader this is somewhat of a 
disadvantage, especially when wo recall Defoe’s 
avowedly moral aim. Dotting the I’s, crossing tho 
t’s are not always necessary to drive home a point 
of view; but it establishod a kind of personal 
sympathy with tho reader, and precludes mis 
understanding. On the othor hand, English writers 
are so prone to excess of s«>ntimontalism, and to 
so much underhning, that tho restraint and bold 
impersonality of Defoe are not without compensa¬ 
tion ; and in his pamphlota he can bo os unequivocal 
and as ad captandum, as his famous predecessor in 
the art of pamphleteering—Milton. 

In The Poor Mans Plea (c. 1(598) he had at 
tacked, with uncoraprcmising diicctness, the m- 
justioe of the laws against immorality, of the dis¬ 
tinction between tho law fur tho rich and the poor. 
Mr. Blatchford himself could not hav'o w'ntten 
with greater force and ardour. It made him many 
ennniea, but Defoe loved a fight (boxing was an 
early delight), and he had all Cobbett’s inteiiso 
indignation with anything that smacked of social 
injustice. He was an accomplished journalist par 
exeeUenu: but a journalist with a mission. It 
was the kind of journalism we may find to-day 
in such papers as Justice and the Clarion; and 
class criticism in those days was a far different 
matter. To-day it involves little discomfort beyond 
reduced odvertisi'mcnt. It meant then, often im 
prisonment and punishment. 

As a writer he helped to kill the high-faJutin 
romance, so long a favourite uid while his lack of 
imaginative depth and tenderness gii’c pronounced 
limitations to his work, and his didacticism is often 
oppressive^ yet with obvious failings he combines 
oonsiderable and often underrated merits. Ho was 
fair-mindod and good hearted, no small matter m 
those days ■ a good fighter, who fought honestly in 
the open, and his ideals were not very inspiring. 


he never pretended they were: in short, a smeera 
just, kindly, unaffected man. 

JoiTATnAN Swift (1007-1745) 

Of English parentage, Jonatlinn Swift was bom 
in DubUn November 3U, 1(5(37. After a brief school 
career at Kilkenny, he went to Triiuty College, 
Dublin; and despite conflict with tho collego 
authorities, and no very studious turn of mind, ho 
took his degree in 1680. From his earliest days ho 
grumbled at Ins position, and abused his undo who 
had given him a good education Tlio maligni’d 
relative died in 1(588, anil Swift was left to rely on 
his own exertions. Coming to England, In* liecumo 
secretary to Sir William Temple, then ]i\ ing in 
retirement near Fainharn. Lady Temple had lieen 
related by kindred to Swift s mother, Abigail Eiioeh, 
and Temple took a kind and indulgent interest m 
hiB young protegi*. Swift's supeisi nsitivc nnturo 
rebelled gainst the depi;ndi*ncy of his posit ion. Ho 
considerod he was “ treated ns a sclioolhoy,” and 
took no account of tlio disparity betwi*en 'lis nge 
and that of Temple, only too ready to eoiistruo 
every passing humour of Ins pntron ns a deep sligiit. 

Temple Btiem.s to havo done nil he einild foi tho 
young mail, but wns uintble to seeiiio him nnv 
definite position, be\ond ohttuning for him, tliiongii 
Lord Capel, tho prelicnd of Kilroot, near Heltasf m 
Ireland, shortly after ho had taken pnest's uidcis 
in 1694 There he stayed for two 5 'eurs, retunnng to 
Temple in 169(5. 

At Kilroot wo hear of Swift’s first lovo nlfnir with 
Miss Wanng, an heiress, known to us ns “ Vniinn.” 
to whom he proposed by letter m 1 Oyfi, a di fimto 
answer to which was left m aboyaneo liy tho hidj'. 
Ho, however corresponded with her till 1700, when 
a final letter of Swift’s, by no means to his credit, 
ended the mat ter between them 

Greatly as Swift had gnimiiled at his position, he 
Boems to havo preferred seeretanal work for his 
patron in England to immolation in Ireland. He 
was certainly of service to I'emjilc, and in turn had 
opportunity of studying botli men and books that 
served him in excellent steoil at a later period. 
During this time he acted as tutor to Esther John¬ 
son, a humble dependant of Temple’s, a child when 
Swift first mot her, who gn*w up to be a beautiful 
woman, destined as “ Stella ” to piuy a big part in 
Swift’s emotional life. 

Sir William Temple died in 1(599, and mode Swift 
his literary executor. Up to this time Swift had 
publishiMl nothing of his own work, but had “ writ 
and burnt,' as he wrote to a brother cleric, “and 
writ again upon all manner of subjects, more than 
perhaps any man in England.” The BatAe of the 
Books was written in 1(597, but did not appear till 
it was published with The Tate of A Tub in 1704. 

The year following Temple’s death. Swift re- 
turned to Ireland with Lord Berkeley, then Deputy, 
as his seendary and chaplain; in addition to this he 
was also appointed to a group of small livings ne«r 
Diililin that brought him an income of £200 a year. 
Lady Berkeley had "a pious lovo of sermons,” and 
Swift was called upon to read Boyle's Discourses to 
her. The chaplain, lieginning to find Boyle rather 
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^veatiaome) wrote hia lamoua Meditatton m a 
Broomaiick, impoaed it on the oreduloua kwly ae 
genuine Boyk^ and had the gratification of hearing 
her prwuM it to her viatois Another practic^ 
j^oke perpetrated by him waa the well known one on 
raitrid^ the astrologer, who also took it seriously. 

Returning to En^uid with Lord Berkeley in 
1701, Swift waa soon in the midst of a political 
otisia, throwing all his energies into the cause of the 
Whigs^ and writing on their behalf his pamphlet 
On M Diaaenaiona in Athena and Rome, notwith¬ 
standing that, as a churchman, hia sympathies were 
on the whole more in accordance with the policy of 
the Tones. Neither party, however, realising his 
hopes, he threw up politics for the time being, and 
in disgust returned to Ireland in 1709. 

All Swift's ambitions were for the Church, he was 
never a self seeking man, and his change of politics 
and final adhorenoo to the Tories arose from their 
eventually allowing his claim for “ First Fruits," 
after which ho aided their cause to the utmost of 
hia power with pen and personal influence. Bis 
Tory pamphlet. The Conduct of the Alltca, appeared 
on November 27, 1711; a few days later a second 
edition was printed and sold out in a few hours, 
and 11,000 were lu circulation by the end of January. 

While ho was in the hey-day of Ins triumphs in 
political circles and, as Dr. Johnson has said, ‘ pre¬ 
dominating ov(>r his companions with very high 
ascendancy, and probably would bear none over 
whom he could nut predominate,” theio was another 
side of the man shown to us in his Journal to Stella, 
a series of letters written to Esther Johnson, whom 
he had known intimately as a child. 

On April 23, 1713, S^t was appointed Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin: this waa the first personal 
rocogmtioD of his political work, but as it involved 
a payment of £100U for house und foes, was perhaps 
not BO great a reward as it appcareil. 

Swift seems to have felt acutely the change from 
the rush of politics and congenial companionship 
to the loneliness and comparative obscurity of his 
life in Dublin. “ The best and greatest part of my 
life I spent in Engluid,” he wrote about this time; 
** there I made my friendships and there I left my 
desires.'* However this may bo, Ireland was in 
the throes of famine and crime consaqueut upon the 
passing of an Act in 1096 restricting trade with the 
Colonies, and prohibiting the export of woollen 
manufactures. Swift's sense of justice rebelled at 
this, and in 1720 he wrote the Propoaal for the 
Vnimraad Use of Irish Manufaeturea, wherein he 
begs every man and woman to make an earnest 
ra^ubon “ never to appear witli one single shred 
that comes from England." Four years later ap¬ 
peared the famous Drapier LtUera, which were 
published anonymously ■ on their author’s identity 
being disclosed, Swifb became the idol of the poor 
in Ireland, and so greatly did they believe in him 
that a crowd, having assembled to witness an 
eclipse, dispersed immediately when some wag said 
that it hod been postponed by order of the Dean. 

In 1708 Swift had made the acquaintance of 
** Vanessa * —Hester Vanhomrigh—an incellectuol 
and accomplished woman whose love for him was 
the tragedy of her life; his nge at a letter she had 
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written to " Stella ’* brought their friendship of 
fifteen years to an sJirupt ooncluaion, mH caused 
her death from grief and jealousy, in 1723. Leaving 
directions in her will that Swift’s poems and letten 
to her should be published, the poems appeared in 
1726 under the title of Cadentta and Vaneeaa, but 
the letten were not publiabed till after hia death. 

Ouiltver'a Travels was published in 1726. Two 
years later (1728) Swift’s beloved ** Stdla " died— 
" the truest, most virtuoui^ and valuable friend that 
1 , or any other person, was ever bleased with." 

The loss of his fnend Sheridan in 1738. and the 
gradual passing away of oU those great inteUects 
with whom he had fraternised, combined with the 
shadow of insanity that was overclouding bis brain, 
mode bis last years more and more londy and help¬ 
less, and at length he lost all means of communication 
with the worlA Death came and released him on 
October 10, 1743, and be lies'buried with “ Stella '* 
in hia own cathedral of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 

Hn WoBE 

“ Swift was a wild beast who worried and baited 
all mankind almost, because his intolerable airo- 
ganoe, vanity, pride, and ambition were dis¬ 
appointed." Thus Horace Walpole. Here is 
another verdict in a very different key : “ By far 
the greateet man of that tince, 1 thmk, was Jonathan 
Swift. . . He saw himself In a world of con¬ 
fusion and falsehood, no eyes were clearer to see it 
than his." Such are the words of Thomas Cariylcb 

In these varying tributes we may read the 
judgment of the eighteenth oentuiy and the judg- 
mont of the Victorian age, on this great prose 
satirist. 

Each errs on the side of exaggeration; Walpole’s 
coolly clover and languidly brilliant gifts, his easy¬ 
going nature and dilettante cast of mind, were so 
remote from Swift’s powers in quality and char¬ 
acter, as to make appreciation a mental impossi¬ 
bility. Carlyle’s intense earnestness and his eye 
for forceful personality, certainly gave him far 
greater insight into Swfft’s character and genius, 
but made Idm unduly tolerant of those faults and 
weaknesses, that assuredly must be considered if 
we Wish to deal fairly with the man in relation to 
his age. 

Some clue may be found, perhaps, if we consider 
what the special quality was of Srrift’s satire. 

In certain respects Swift resembles Defoe. There 
is direct vigour and matter-of-factneas about his 
satire, and like Defoe, he uses irony to drive home 
a point. Less wide in hia range ^an Defoe, and 
more savage in his methods, he sounds profounder 
depths, and exhibits a more cosmio humour than 
his contemporary. The humour is often as bitter 
as gall, but its power and appositenesa are beyond 
question. Tragody is written across Swift’s life. 
His intelleotual audacity stood in his own pathway. 
There could be no preferment for the churchman 
who so mercilessly ridiculed theology in The TdU of 
a Tub { no happiness for a lover so capricious and 
incalculable as he; no content for a man who, in 
an age when the emotional life was kept so sternly 
subjected, looked out upon life with such fierce and 
passwunate intensity of feeling. He is like a man. 
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bora out of due time; and though he etaads alone 
among the men of hie age, unable to endure the 
easy cyiuoiam of men like Gay, who hold life to be 
a jest, or to follow the gonial humanity of Steele and 
the groooful urbanities of Addison, yet he was not 
great enough to rise above thorn. On the critical 
aide ho is supremely groat; none could despise the 
world and mankind with such brilliant fury. But 
he had uo alternative ; nothing to put in the place 
of material ambition. He is at heart as worldly as 
Defoe; and it is part of his tragedy that ho recog* 
nises the fact. 

The interest of The Bailie of the Books —Swift’s 
first important work—for the literary student to-day 
lies entirely in the fiaahes of satiric fancy with which 
he lights up his subject. The academic controversy 
of modem veraus ancient which excited so many of 
Swift's oontomporariea seems to us batli foohsh and 
futile. Yet, however fndifieri'tit wo may be to the 
controversial morits of the essay, it is worth reading 
for its amusing apologue of the bae and the spider. 
The incoiiclusivo finish to tho liattio is a good touch. 
Literary combatants are nover slain. 

To an extent also the musty flavour of ancient 
controversies hangs over The Tale of a Tub ; but 
the work stands on a much higher level. There is 
no fiercer satire in the language than thu attack 
on the ohurohes. Wnttm fiom the point of view of 
an Anglican who wished to show up tho folly and 
wickednesses of other religious conunumons. Swift 
practically riddles his own church with tiie shot in* 
tended only for tho enemy—and tho end of the 
onslaught sees all theologies in rum. As an ironio 
expoauro of human infirmities, The Tale of a Tub 
is a masterpiece, though its unrelieved cynicism 
makes it oiiprcssivo reading. Beside Swift’s phil¬ 
osophy of life, even Schopenhauer’s seems compara¬ 
tively cheerful. There is a far deeper pessimism in 
Swift's description of happineas as a perpetual poa- 
session of being well deceived than the German 
thinker’s definition of it being a condition of nega¬ 
tive pain: After all, why not bo well deceived, 
says Swift in effect even the madman has hia 
advantages, and illusions are essential to our weU- 
lieing in life. So lot us be fools among knaves, if 
we would have any regard for our comfort. Less 
elaborate, though very little infeiior m intellectual 
power, IS Swift’s brilliant “ argument to prove that 
tho abolishing of Christian England may, as things 
now stand, bo attended with somo inconvenionoo." 
Swift’s profound contempt for the average man is 
tremendous. Beside the cold fury of his sarcasm, 
Carlyle’s dictum, “ Thirty millions—^mostly fools,” 
reads like a mere flash of petulance. Swift disbe¬ 
lieved absolutely in freedom of discussion and joined 
issue with the Deists who held that Religion, being 
based on reason, would be strengthened by free in¬ 
quiry. " Free inquiry Isneered the Dean; *■ why, 
^ bulk of tho people are ‘ as well qualified for flying 
as for thinking.’ ” Free thought must inevitably 
lead to anarchy and immorality. This is the ration¬ 
ale of Swift's religious standpoint. We need religion 
as the one seourity for social order. 

But Swift is not always unng heavy artiUery, and 
there are some agreeable specimens of his fancy 
Aooting in the BtUes to Servanta, and his burlesque^ 


Petition of Franeea Hama : better still in his Linea 
on the DeaUi of Dr. Swift, whioh ore not disfigured by 
the foulnoBB that besmirches so much of his satire; 

" See, how the dean begins to break 1 
Poor gentleman I he droops apace I 
You plainly find it in his lace. 

Tliat old vertigo in his head 
Will never leave him tiU lie’s dead. 

Besides his memory decays: 

He recoUocta not what he says * 

He cannot call his friends to mind; 

Forgets the place where lost he dined; 

Flies you with stories o’er and o’er— 

He told tliem fifty times before. 

How does ho fancy we can sit ' 

To hear hie out-of-fashion wit T 
But he takes up with younger folks. 

Who for his wine will beiu his jokes. 

Faith, ho must make Ins stones shorter. 

Or chanTO his comrades once a quarter i 
In half the time he talks them round, 

Thera must anothor sot be found. 

For poetry he’s past his prime. 

Ho takes an hour to find a rhyme t 
Hia fire is out, his wit decayed, 

Hia fancy sunk, his Muse n jsdo. 

I’d have lum throw away his pon— 

But tfaero’s no talking to some nion. 

And then their tenderness appears 
By adding largely to my years : 

‘ He’s older than he would bo reckoned. 

And well remembers Cliarles the beoond. 

He hardly drinks a pint of wiiie 
And tliat, I doubt, is no good sign. 

His stomach, too, begins to fail 
Last year we thought him strong and hale | 

But now he’s quite anolfapr thing ; 

I wish lie may hold out till spring ’ 

They hug themselves and reason thus: 

* It IS not j'et BO bod with us.* 

In such a cose they talk in tropes. 

And by their fears express their hopes. 

Some great misfortune to portend 
No enoiny can match a friend. 
l\ith all the kindness they profass. 

The merit of a lucky guess. 

(When daily How-d’yu’s come of course. 

And servants answer : Worie and worse I) 

Would ploivse them better than to tell. 

That, * God bo pratsed ! tho dean is well.’ 

Then he who prophesied the best. 

Approves his lorcsight to tho rest: 

You know I always feared the worst. 

And often told j ou so at first ’ 

He'd rather choo<ie that I should die. 

Than lus prediction prove a lie. 

Not one foretells 1 shall lecover. 

But all agree to give ino over. 

• e « • 

My good compamoiia, never fear g 
For, though you may mistake a year. 

Though your prognostics run too fast. 

They must be verified at laet. 

Behold the fatal day arrive I 
How is the dean f He’s just alivo.’ 

Now the departing prayer is read 

* He hsurdly breathes.’ * The dean is dead/ 

Before the passing-boll begun. 

The news through naif the town is run: 

' Oh I may we ul for death prepare I 
What has he left T and who’s his heir T * 

° I know no more than what the news is I 
Tis aU bequeathed to public uses.’ 

*To publio uses I there’s a whim ( 

What hod the public done for him T 
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Mere envy, avarice and pride: 

He Rave it all—^but drat ho dM. 

And had the dean in ail the nation 
No worthy friend, no poor rciataon f 
So ready to do stranRors good. 

Forgetting hie own flesh and blood I' . . . 

Now Curll his eliop from rubbish drama t 
Three genuine tomes of Swift's ifemaina / 

And then to make them pam the glibber, 

Bevibod by Tibbalds, Moore, and Cibtier. 

He’ll treat me as he does my betters, 

Pulilish tny will, mj life, my letters ; 

Rev ivr the libels born to die. 

Which Pope must bear, as well as I. 

Hero shift the scene, to represent 
How those I love in,v death lament. 

Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbutlinot a day. 

Bt. John hunsT'lf will ncarro forbear 
To bite Ins pen, and drop a tear. 

The rest will give a shrug, and cry : 

* I’m sorry—but we all must die ' ’ . . . 

One >car w past; a different ^cene I 
No iuitlier mention of the duiui. 

Who now, alav ! no more is missed, 

Than if he never did exist. 

Where’s non tlv' tavouiite of Apollo f 
Departed , and hi? works inu.st lollow ; 

Must undergo the euinmoti (ole , 

His kind of wit is out of date 

Some country squire to lai.lot' goes, 

Impiires for Bwitt in verse and pio-u. 

Says l.intot: ' 1 have heard the name ; 

He died a year ago ' ‘ The same * 

He svarc hes all t lie shop in vain : 

‘Sir, }ou may find them in DiickJone. 

1 bent them, with a load of liooks, 
l^ast Monday to the pastry-cook's.’ 

No understanding of Swift's undoubted fascina¬ 
tion for women is possible, however, without atudy- 
mg his Journal to Strlla and the verses to Vanessa. 
Tho first is espcoinllv important, for it reveals beneath 
tho harsh violence of the man, a vein of curious 
tendnrneas and whimsicality The Jourtutl is written 
in a kind of sentimental shorthand, the writer using 
queer abbreviations for his caressing endearments: 

“ And now let u^ roinn and see what this saucy dear 
letter of M D (my dear) says Como out letter, come out 
from between tho sheets , hero it is underneath and it 
will not coiiid out. Cornu out ogam, I say. . . . Hero 
it IB. . , . Hold up vonr head then hke a good lettor. 
. . . Farewell M.D. M D. M.D." 

Of all Swift’s books, Ciulliver^n Travels (172&-7) 
has proved the most popular. Tho reason is not 
hard to seek, for the earlier portions appeal both to 
the child and to the grovvn-iip, and the parable he 
tells is thrown into the form of a psoudo-iealistic 
narrative, whose secret he had learned from Defoe. 
There la playfulnem of fancy, a lightnera of touch 
about the early books, a simplicity of treatment, 
that gives it a readier access of appeal. The later 
books are clouded by the insanity of Swift’s last days, 
and the pleasant fantasy degenerates into nauseous 
bitterness. Yet, while allowing the superior attrac¬ 
tiveness of Gulliver, the greater originality and 
intellectual power of The Tale of a Tub is equally 
incontestable. That work exhibits best, Swift's 
genius as a satirist. 

As a force in letters. Swift has impressed our own 
* A bookseller. 
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time more than he did his own. No ironist save 
Defoe, or Fielding m Jonathan TV tkt, proved ns clear 
and unequivocal as he; and Swift’s irony, unlike 
theirs, glows with consuming intensity of feeling. 
The words are like molten le^ Like other great 
stylists of the time—Pope and Addison—he oohieves 
a triumphant clarity ; but unlike Pope he is jiever 
epigrammatic, unlike Addison ho has little plasticity 
oil form. Ho is plainly and forcefully dear, with a 
greater strength than theirs ; all the more striking 
and cogent for his lock of ornament. There is no 
contemporary who impresses one more by his marked 
sincerity and concentrated passion. 

Swift's great value as a writer lies in his diallenge 
to an easy, complacent optimism, and yet even here 
the man is greater than his work. He remains a 
tragic and sombre figure, reviling his age and crushed 
by it; an Ajax defying the lightning and smitten 
with blmdness. Yet we realise his underlying great¬ 
ness of genius the more dearly as we place him beside 
other writers of the time—Pope, Addison, Stede— 
and see how they dwindle in importance. For the 
issues he touched upon and the imagination he 
brought to bear upon them, vastly transcended 
theirs. No finer thing hss been said of his tragio 
life than was said by Thackeray : “ To think of him 
is like thinking of the ruin of a great Empire." 

Preface to “The Tai.e of a Tub" 

But to return: I am aufificiently instructed in the 
principal duty of a preface, if my genius were capable 
of arnving at It. Thnce have 1 forced my un^nation 
to make the tour of my invention, and thrice it has re¬ 
turned empty ; the latter having been wholly drained 
by the following treatise. Not ro my more successful 
brethren the moderns; who will by no means let slip 
a preface or dedication, without some notable dutin- 
guishing stroke to surprise the reader at the entry, and 
kindle a wonderful expectation of what ie to ensue. 
Such was that of a most ingenious poet, who. soliciting 
hiH brain for something new, compared himself to ths 
hangman, and his patron to the patient: this was 
instj/ne, reeens, indietum ore alio. When I went through 
that necessary and noble course of study. 1 had the hap¬ 
piness to observe many such egregious touches, which I 
shall not injure the authors hy transplanting: because 
I have remarked, that nothing is so very tender an a 
modern piece of wit, and which is apt to suffer so much 
in the carriage. Borne things are extremely witty to¬ 
day, or lasting, or in this place, or at eight o’clock, 
or over a bottle, or spoke by Mr. What’d’y’call’m. or 
in a summer’s morning; any of the which, by the 
smallest tranposal or nnsapphcation, is utterly anninilate. 
Thus wit has its walks and purlieus, out of which it may 
not stray the breadth of a hair, upon poni of being lost. 
'The moderns have artfully fixed this mercury, and re¬ 
duced it to the circumstances of time, place, and penon. 
Such a jest there is, tliat will not pass out of Coveut 
Garden , and such a one that is nowhere intelligible 
but at Hyde Park Corner. Now, though it sometiniee 
tenderly affects me to consider, that ul the towardly 
passages 1 shall deliver in the following treatise, wiU 
grow quite out of date and relish with the flret shifting 
of the present scene, yet I must needs subscribe to the 
justice of this proceeding i because, I cannot imagine 
why we should be at the expense to furnisli wit for 
succeeding agre, when the former have made no sort of 
provision for ours: wherein I speak the sentiment of 
the very newest, and consequently the most orthodox 
liners, as well as my own However, being extremely 
solicitous that every accomplished person, who has 
got into the taste of wit calculated for the present month 
of August, 1607, should descend to the very bottom of 
all the sublime, throughout this treatise j 1 hold fit to 
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lay down this general moxitn: whatever reader deeireB 
to have a tiiorough comprehension of an author's 
thoughts, cannot take a better method than by putting 
himself into the oircumstanoea and postures of lite, that 
the writer was in upon every imjMrtant passase. as it 
flowed from his pen: for tlu will introduce a parity, 
and strict eorrespondsnoe of ideas, between the reader 
and the author. Now, to assist the dUigent reader in 
so delicate an affair, aa far as brevity wili permit, 1 have 
reaolleotod, that the slirewdest pieoes oi this treatise 
were concaved in bed in a garret; at other times, for 
a reason best known to mys^, I thought fit to sharpen 
my invention with hunger ; and, in mneral, the whole 
work was begun, continued, and ended, under a long 
course of physic, and a great want of money. Now, I 
do affirm, it will be absolutely impossible for the candid 
peruser to go along with me in a great many bright 
passages, unless, upon the several difficulties emergent, 
ne wiU please to oapanitate and prepare himself by 
these direotioas. And this I lay down os iny principal 
pottnlafum. 

Because I have professed to be a most devoted 
servant of all modern forms, I apprehend some curious 
wit may object against me, for proceeding thus far m 
a preface, without declaiming, according to the cnstnm, 
against the multitude of writors, whereof the whole 
muUitude of writors most reasonably complain. I am 
just coma from perusing some hundreds of prefaces 
whermn the authors do. at the very lieginning, address 
the gentle reader concerning this enormous grim'ance. 
Of these I have preserved a few examples, and shall set 
them down os near os my memory has been able to 
retain them. 

One begins thus :—For a man to set up for a writer, 
when the press swarms with, Ae. 

Another:—^Tho tax upon paper does not lessen tlie 
number of sorihblerK, who daily pester, &o. 

Another:—When every little woiild-ho ait takes 
pen in hand, 'tis in vain to enter the lists, ,tc. 

Another:—To observe what trash the press swarms 
with, Ao. 

AnotherSir, It is merely in obedience to your 
commands that I venture into the public ; for who 
upon a less consideration would be of a party with 
aueh a rabble of scribblers, Ac. 

Now, I have two words in my own defenoe against 
this objection. First, I am far from granting the number 
of writers a nuisance to our nation, having strenuously 
maintained the oontriiry, m several jiartr of the follow¬ 
ing dwcourse. Secondly, I do not well understand the 
justice of this proceeiling ; because I observe manv of 
these polite prefaces to be not onlv from the same hand, 
bat fro-n those who are most voluminous iii their several 
productions. Upon which 1 shall tell the reader a short 
tale. 

A mountebank, in Leicester Fields, had drawn a 
huge a.S8embly about him. Among the rest, a fat un- 
sriotdy fellow, half stifled in the press, would be very 
fit crying out, “ Lord ! wliat a filthy crowd is here I 
pray, good people, give way a little. Bless me I what 

a devil has raked this rabble together I a - ds T what 

squeezing is this' honest friend, remove your elbow." 
At last a weaver, that stood next him, could hold no 
longer. ' A plaguu confound you (said he) for an over- 
mwn sloven; and who, in the devil’s name, I wonder, 
helpa to make up tiie crowd half so much cn yourself T 
Don’t jmu eonsioer, with a pox, tliat you take up more 
room snth that carcass than any five here T In not the 
place os free for us as for you T Bring your own guts 

to a reasonable compass, and be d-n’d, and than I’ll 

engage we shaU have room enough for ns all " 

There are owtain common privilegea of a writer, 
the benefit vriiareof, 1 hope, there will be no reason to 
doubt; portioularly, that where I am not understood, 
it shall be concluded, that aomething very useful and 
profound ia couched underneath: and again, that 
whatever word or sentence is printed in a different 
oharaoter, shall be judged to contain eometKing extra¬ 
ordinary either of wit or sublime. 

As for the liberty 1 have Uiought to take of praising 


myMlf, upon some ocoasiona or none, 1 am sure it will 
nm no excuse, if a multitude of great examples be 
allowed sufficient authority: for it is here to be noted, 
that praise was originoUy a pension paid by the wwld; 
but ^ moderns, finding the trouble and oharge too 
great in ooUeoting it, have lately bought out the fee- 
simple: aince whieh time the nght of presentation ig 
wholly in ouraelves. For this reason it is, that when aa 
autlior makes his own eulogy, he uses a certain foiin to 
declare and insist upon his title, which is commonly in 
these or the like words, “ I apeak without vanity; ” which 
1 think plainly shows it to be a matter of right uid 
justice. Now I do here once for all declare, that in 
every encounter of this nature through the following 
treatise, the form aforesaid is implied ; which 1 men¬ 
tion. to save the trouble of zejieatmg it on so many 
ocoasiona. 

It is a great ease to my conscience, that I have 
wntteu BO elaborate and useful a discourbo, without one 
grain of satire intermixed : which is ^lie sole point 
wherein I have taken leave to dissent from the famous 
originals of our age and country I have observed some 
satirists to use the public much at the rate that the 
pedants do a naughty boy, reekly horsed for discipline: 
first, expostulate the case, then plead the necessity of 
the lod from great provocations, and eoncludo every 
period with a lash Now, if I know anything of mankind, 
these gentlemen might very well spore their reproof 
and correction ■ for there is not, through all nature, 
another so callous and insensible a member as> the 
world’s posteriors, whether you apply to it the toe or 
the birch. Besides, most of our late satirists seem to 
he under a sort of mistake; that because nettles have 
the prerogative to sting, therefore all other weeds must 
do so too. I inalie not this comparison out of the 
least design to detract from these wort.hy writers j 
for It is well known among mythologists, that woods 
have the pre-eminence over all other vegetables; and 
therefore the first monarch of this island, whaso taste 
and judgment were so acute and rclinod, did very wisely 
root out the roses from the collar of the order, and plant 
the thistles in their stead, os tho nobler flower of the 
two. For which reason it is oonjoctured by profouiider 
antiijuanos, that the satirical itch, so prevalent in tins 
part of our island, was fimt brought among us from 
beyond the Tweed. Here may it long flourish and 
abound ; may it survive and neglect the scorn of the 
world, with as much ease and contempt os the world 
18 insensible to the lashes of it. May their own dullness, 
or tliat of their party, Im) no dibconragement for tho 
authors to proceed , but let them remember, it is with 
wits as witli razors, which are never so apt to cut tliose 
they are employed on os when they have lost their 
edge. Besides, those whoso teeth ore too rotten to 
bile, are best, of all others, qualified to revenge that 
defect with their breath. 

Pkefacb to “ The Battle of the Books ” 

Satire IS a sort of glass wherein beholders do gener¬ 
ally discover everybody’s face but their own ; which 
is the chief reason for that kind reception it meets 
wilrli 111 tho world, and that so very few arc olTnndccl 
with it. But. if it should happen otherwise, the danger 
is not great; and I liave learned from long experience 
never to apprehend mischief from those understandings 
I Iiave been able to provoke: for anger and fury, though 
they add strength to the sinews of the body, yet im 
found to relax those of the mmd, and to render all its 
efforts feeble and impotent. 

There is a brain that will endure but one scumming; 
let the owner gather it with discretion, and manage his 
little stock with husbandry ; but, of idl thin)^, let lum 
beware of bringing it under the lorii of his betters, 
because that will make it all bubble up into imperti¬ 
nence. Mid he will And no new supply. Wit without 
knowledge being a sort of cream, which Others in a night 
to the top. and by a skilful hand may be soon whipped 
into froth; but once scummed away, what appeam 
underneath will be fit for nothixig but to be thrown to 
the hogs. 
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On Gehteel asd InoEinouB Coevebbation 

Perhaps tliQ critics nay arcuee na of a delect in 
my following system of pohte converaatioa; but there 
is one great oroMnent of diseourae, whereof I have not 
produera a single example; which indeed I purposely 
omitted, for Home reasons that I shall immediately 
offer; and, if those reasons wiU not,satisfy tlie mab 
part of my gentle readers, the defect may bo applied 
in rome manner by an appendix to tlie second option ; 
which appendix sluill be printed by itself, and sold fur 
Bix-ponce, Mtitehed, and with a marble cover, that iny 
readers may have no occasion to complain of being 
defrauded. 

The delect 1 mean is, my nut having inserted into 
the body of my book all the oaths now most m In&Iuoii 
for emboilisliing disoourac, especially since it could give 
no olTonce to the clergy, who are seldom or nov'ei 
(ulmitted to these polite aasemhlies. And it must bo 
allowed, that oaths well chosen are not only very uimful 
expletives to matter, but great ornamnnts of style. 

vVbat I shall olfer heie m my own defonco upon 
this important article, w lU, I hope, be some extenuation 
of my fault. 

Firsit, I reasoned with myself, that a juet collection 
of oaths, repeated as often as the fashion reniiire*,, must 
liave enlarged this volume at least to double the hulk, 
whereby it would not only double the charge, but like¬ 
wise make the volume less coinmoihous for pocket 
carriage 

Secondly', I hnve lieon anfiured by some ludicious 
friends, that themscKos have known certain ladies to 
take offeiiie (whether seriously or not) at too great a 
profusion of cursing and sueanng, even when that kind 
of orimiiieiit was not improperly iiitrodiieeil. uhicli, 1 
confess, did startle me not a little, having iu*ver ohai'rved 
the like ill the compass of my own Be\ eral iier|uaintanco, 
at least for twenty y'oars pant Howeser, ] was forced 
to aubnnt to wiser judgments than my owm. 

Thirdly, aa this most useful treatise is calculated 
for all future times, I coiiaidei, in this maturily of my 
age, how great a vanoty of oaths I fiave hoard since I 
liegan to study the worlcl, and to know men and manners. 
And here 1 found it to be true, what 1 have read in an 
ancient poet: 

“ For, now-a-days, men rhanee their oaths 
As often as they change their clothes.” 

In short, oaths are the children of fashion : tliev are in 
some sense almost annuals, like what 1 obsorvetl hoforo 
of cant words; and I my sell ciiii romeinher about forty 
diHerent sets. The old stock oaMis. I am conlidcnt, do 
not amount to above forty-five, or fifty at most , but 
the way of mingling and compounding' them is almost 
aa various os that of tho alphabet. 

(r) LESSER PROSE WRITERS 

Among the lesser prose wiiters of (ho time is 
Dr. John Abbtjthnot, the great-hearted friend of 
Swift, of whom Swift said : ” If tho world had hut 
a dozen Arbuthnots in it, I would burn my travels ” 

Horn in 1(167, a student at Ahoiili'cn and 
Oxford, Arbuthnot graduated M.D. at the Scotch 
uiiiveraity of St. Andrews. Called upon to attend 


Prince George during a sudden attack of ilia 
wiiile at Epsom, he speedily became a favourite with 
the loyal tamily, and in 1706 was appointed physi¬ 
cian to Queen Anne. At her death came reverses 
winch lie bore with equanimity, and after twdve 
yours of ilbhoultii, cited in 1736. He was a noted 
plivsu 1.111, a ri{]C bcholar, a wit who could hold his 
own with tho best of his oonlemporanes, a col¬ 
laborator with Pope and tho friend ^ John Gay. 

As a wnter ho lacked the origmality of the great 
prose men; followed frankly the literary methods 
of Swift, avoidmg tho bitterness, and did much to 
popularise his master by drawing attention to his 
genius. 

Arbuthnot’s most characteristic work is his 
flutory of John Bull (1712). It gives an amusing 
picture of tlie social history of the age, somewhat 
in the vein of Swift. Tho political uid religious 
trickery of tho times, the disloyalty of the Wbigs^ 
and the methods of the vanous Church parties, are 
dealt with m a spirit of raillery, that held abundant 
good sense m solution. More easily followed to-day 
by tho modern reader, is the amusmg jeti dCeaprit, 
The An of PolUicai Lying. 

Of Ins medical writings, his Eaaay concerning the 
Nature of Alimenle (1731), pione^s the literature 
of dietetics, so popular at the present time, and his 
Eaeay concerning the Effect of Axr on the Human 
Body showed how advanced ho was for his times m 
arieiitific research. 

Literary criticism, stimulated by such Ftencn 
models as Boilcau, had become a thing of vital 
influence in the hands of Dryden. Thomas Rymer, 
to whom Dryden refeis, was a writer of vigour and 
ability, but with little of Dryden's msight and sons 
judgment. “ Diyden’s criticism,” as Johnson said, 
has ” tho majesty of a queen; Rymer's bos the 
ferocity of a tyrant.” 

Neither Kjinmer nor his successor, John Dennis, 
another critie of (lie trueulent school, showed any 
real appreciation of the greatness of Shakespeare. 
He applied the mural standaid to literature with a 
naiiow rigour that sounds strange in modern ears. 

“ Eveiy tiagedy ought to be a very tnlemn 
locturc, inruh-af mg a particular providence, and 
showitig It plainly jirotectiiig the good, and chaatis- 
iiig the had, or at least the violent I ” After this it 
IS not Mirjirising to find that he preferred the 
(EdifjUh to Jidtue (7o:iiar, since “ the (Edipua is veiy 
roliL'ious ami Julius Cccaar is irreligious.” 

Moie agreeiihl'i and informing than Dennis’ 
lucubrations, is Colley Cibber’s Apology for the Life 
of Mr (ollt'if L'lhhir, Comedian (174U); for with 
oil his excessive vanity and sentimentalism, Cibber 
was a li\ oly w liter and no mean critic of tho drama. 


II. PROSE : ((/) Di.vrists asd Lltter Writers (Pepys and Evelyn, &c.). 


(d) DIARIS'K AND LETTER WRITERS 

As important department of Engbsh prose in 
this period is furnished by the Diansla and Letter 
Writers. Their influence—especially that of Uie 
supreme diarist Pepys—was considerable, both 
upon the development of style and tho bro^oning 
of subject .matter. They gave colloquial ease and 


familiarity to tlie manner, actuality to the matter; 
and helped to prepare the way for the rich blossom¬ 
ing of fiction that took place during the later yeara 
of the era. 

Of diansls there were memy; we may note Hie 
political diary of Naroiasus Luttrel {Brief Hiaiorical 
Relation of State Affaire lfl7S>1714); the lme» of 
Roger North—memoirs of hiimialf and his brothers. 
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of little historieal importanoe, but naively amiuring 
in style; the more historioal and leas amusing 
Diary of John Evelyn; the Memoxrea do la Vte du 
ConUo de Onu/iotU, a remarkable pjeoo of French 
literature, praised by Voltaire for its admirable style, 
yet curiously enough written by an Englishman, 
Anthony Hamilton, with the Court of Charles II as 
its chief subject matter. Then there is the Diary of 
Henry Sidney, a diplomat at Tlie Hague, dealing 
with some important negotiations of William III, 
and including some letters of considerable interest 
from Sir William Temple and others. 

The Diary of the Countess of Warwick (1666- 
1077), the o^y part of which is now extant, exhibits 
a writer with a well-marked note of roflectivi' piety 
in her work. Finally, wo have the buoyant, lucid, 
and high-spirited Memoirs of Lady Fnrmhawe ; the 
tranquil, high-toned Letters of Rachel, Lady Russell, 
the widow of the unfortunate Lord Russell; and 
the pathetic Memoirs of Queen Mary 11 

Even among these, only two are of special literary 
importance, the Countess of Warwick and Lady 
Fanshawe. North’s interest lies in his audacious 
use of slang; while Evelyn's importance is almost 
entirely historical. 

But the master diarist is Samoei. Pspys. 

To his contemporaries Samuel Pnpys was little 
more than a Government official—connected with 
the Navy Office ; to us ho is the author of the most 
fascinating Diary in the language. Born in London, 
February 23, 1633, son of John Pepys, tailor, 
Samuel spent his early childhood in Kingsland and 
Hackney—“Thonce to Kingsland, by my nurse’s 
house. Goody Lawrence, where my brother Tom nnil 
I were kept when young.” He went to school at 
Huntingdon, moving afterwards to St. Paul’s .4t 
this time he was Cromwellian in his Bymp.iflncs. 
and ho records in his Diary how alarmed In* uas 
(December 1660), lest an old school friend sliould 
recollect a saying of his on the day of Charles’ 
execution: 

“Here dined with os . . , Mr. Christmas, my old 
schoolfellow, with whom 1 Iiad much talk. Ho did 
remember that I was a Roundhead when 1 was a liu>, 
and I was much afraid tliat he would have reinenihcrcd 
the words that I said the day the King was bclicivled 
(that, were I to preach upon him ray text, would be, 
'The memory of the wicked shall rot ’).” 

Perhaps this *' deadly drinker ” (as Pepys terms 
him) did not think the exuberance of a Huntingdon 
aohoolboy of special moment. 

From St. Paul’s to Cambridge (16.61), where ho 
was oft “scandalously overserved with drink,” 
among other matters of a more dignihcd and aca¬ 
demic order. After that we know nothing of his 
doings until his marriage in 1655 to the pretty and 
penniless fifteen-yoar-old daughter of an exiled 
Huguenot. As he had no money of his own at this 
time, things would have gone iU had it not been for 
Sir IMwari Montague (afterwards Lord Sandwich), 
who took the young couple into his own house and 
looked after thorn. 

A small clerkship to one of the Exchequer Tellers 
seemed to Pepys quite a notable affair after this. 
The salary was £50, but the amount seemed princely 
to Pepys, who writes in exultant strain about his 


“ private condition ” being “ very handuomo,” and 
revels in the sense of luxury afforded by the house 
in Axe Yard, Westminster, and a maid-servant of 
their own; after the small room m his kinsman’s 
house, no doubt it seemed quite palatial. And 
from this time forward liis finanoial fortunes, 
faithfully recorded, rise steadily. The Diary was 
started in 1660, and in the same year ho obtains 
a position on the Navy Board worth to him about 
£250, exclusive of extras. He soon showed con¬ 
siderable ability in the discharge of his duties, 
winch were uortaiuly not light at that cntical 
period. Axe Yard is exchanged for Seething Lane, 
and here lived man and wife for the wholo time 
during whic.li the Diary was written—that is to say, 
fur nino years. 

Ills ambition was to become the liistorian of the 
Navy, hut although he held such a task “ sorts 
mightily with my genius,” ho published nothing 
but some dry Memoirs, though ho made a great 
array of material, as tho Pcpysian Collection shows. 

During tho time of tho Pl^uc, he and his clerks 
lodged at Greenwich, though he went up to town 
for tho meetings at the Na\ y Ofticc; his v ifo ho 
hod sent to Woolwich. Kis pluck m sticking to 
his work during tho Plaguo, and Ins domeanom' 
during the Great Fire, reflect grt'at credit upon him. 

Tho Navy Board had a had time in 1667, for tho 
famous insult of Do Ruyter in tho INfedway had 
angered tho Parliament, and when pence was con¬ 
cluded Pepys and his eolleaguca were called to 
account. It fell upon liim to prepare tho defence, 
which ho did with many misgivings, hut fortified 
by mulled sack and neat brandy, “ whereby ho did 
find himsi'lf in bettor order os to courage truly,” he 
acquits hiinsoif well before a crowded House, and 
gleefully reeoids with amusing \anity the pleasant 
things said to him. “All the vorld that was 
within hearing did congratulate me, and cry up my 
speech as tho best thing they ever heard ” 

At any rate we feel that he is lioncbtly entitled 
to the inevitable dinner parly and theatre at thf» 
close of the day 

In till' autumn of 1669 his wife di(>d of a fo\er, 
shortly after returning from a tour in Franco and 
Holland. Before this sad event in his life Ins own 
bad health, chiefly failing eyesight, compelled him 
to close his unique Diary. 

In 1673 ho is appointed Secretary for tho Affairs 
of tho Navy, and in tlie same year his Parliamentary 
longings saw fruition. In 1676 he Ix'conie Master 
of the Trinity House, and in the following year of the 
Clothworkcrs’ Company, to whom he gave a sih'cr 
cup, still ]3re<ior\'od. He sat in the-Short Parlia¬ 
ment of 1670 as Member for Harwich, and the same 
yi'ar got involved in tho Popish Plot. Though 
euiuinitted to tho Tower, he was subsequently dis- 
cliarged (16H0). Evelyn firmly believed in his iimo- 
cence, and has recorded his opinion in his Diary. 

After his retirement m 1690 he lived chiefly at 
CInpham with his clerk, William Hewer, where ho 
kept up a friendly correspondence with most of the 
notable men of the day, including his old comrades 
Evelyn, Sir Isaac Newton, and Sir Christopher 
Wren. It is said that Dryden imitated Chaucer’s 
“ Good Parson ” at his request. 
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He died on May 20, 1703, after montha of failing 
health due to kidney diaeaac, and waa buried at 
St. Olave’s, Hart Street, in the aame vault as his 
wife and brother. 

His Diary remained in tlie library of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, until 1025, when it was pruitod 
in part by Lord Braybrooke. Various editions 
followed, more or less translated; the final and 
most complete being published in 1893 by Mi. 
Henry Wheatley, F.S.A. 

It is not easy to read Pc^pys’ character aright. On 
the ono hand we have the panegyric of his worth 3 ', 
serious-mindod fneixl Eveljm, who speaks of his 
“ great integntj’,” and refers to him as “ universally 
beloved, hospitable, generous, learned ui many 
things, skilled in music, a very great cherislior of 
laarned men.” Then there is the frank and ingenu¬ 
ous picture, presented by the Diarist himself, of 
a man, inquisitive, childish, clear-hefiiled, vain, 
ambitious, quarri'Isome, ono who worked faith¬ 
fully at his post, yet could abandon himself with 
zost to tlie pleasure of the moment. Bravo in 
many respects; eowanlly in othera In short, n 
strange* mingling of good and inrbflerent qualities,; 
sometimes contemptible, never entirely odious 
But tlin rest for lifi*, or rather for lii mg, is In', most 
reinarkatile diaiaeteristic. There is aeareely any¬ 
thing which dues not interest him in the vaiiod life 
of tho time. It is not tlio mam thoroughfares of 
life, but the side-issues and eiirious byways that 
onchain him. London is to him as a box of toys, 
and ho is for ever examining her assorted trea- 
surt's with llio gleefulness of a child. Out-of-the- 
way taverns, new fashions in wearing apparel, tho 
mechanism of a watch, the problems of physiology, 
cako feasts, shipbuilding, a new dish, an old book, 
a pretty face—one and all never fail to attract him. 
and ono and all he treats with the same childish 
inquisitiveness and nui\i« delight 

He n'lninds (he rencier sometimes of Hazlitt, 
sometimes of George Borrow, in the gusto and 
oxnberant garrulity with wliieh he writes Vet it 
is not os a work of art, but os a human document 
that his Diary must make its appeal 

One can see by n glance at the portrait of Pepys 
tliat we are di'aling with a pli.isurc-loving, con¬ 
tented, good-hearted man of the world What the 
portrait does not suggest is tho mental versatility 
of tho man ; the complexity of his interests. Ho 
was no men* 5on viveur Fond of music alw'ays, ho 
could play four instruments and eomposo songs. 
If a supper party awakens iii him tho anticipation 
of a ” glut of pleasure,” ho reeonls tlie ” great 
pleasure ” with which ho listens to tho nightingale. 
All his dnlights are violent ones: his emotional 
sensibility knows no repose*; it is always tremu¬ 
lous with some pleasure, whether it lio the “ infinite 
delight ” of Boyle’s Hyiiroatatica, or the “ warming ” 
comfort of mulled wine. Even the naval stores 
are to him a great delight, and tho sight of a pretty 
face provides matter for cheerful recollection during 
tbe remainder of the day. He is alwaj’s respect¬ 
able, as the average Londoner is respectable m 
his vices, and in his \ irtiios. Lato supper parties 
and other “ alarums and oxcursioiis ” are duly 
expiated for by rigid church attendances. One 
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cannot imagine him listening with comfort to tho 
eloquence of Bunyan at Southwark. Mr. Gifford 
is more to his loate, who shows, ” like a wise man, 
that righteousness is a surer moral way of being 
rich than sin and viUamy.” Yet there is no trace 
of hypocrisy about F^ys, and he is genuinely 
touch^ by simple piety, as in his account of Aunt 
James—” a poor, religious, woU-meaning, good 
soul, talking of nothing but God Almighty, and 
that with 80 much innocence that mightily pleased 
me.” 

Somewhat circumspect when he starts his Duary, 
and with a eonscienoe sensitive even to wandering 
thoughts about other women than his wife, it is 
manifest that in the circk* where ho moved, and the 
tone of the time being what it was, he should soon 
adopt the loose living of tho day, until suddenly 
he awakes to the bitter upbraidmgs of his wife, to 
find himself plunged into an acrimonious domestic 
scandal. 

It IS hard to sum up Pepys more compendiously 
and happily than in the phrase of Coleridge—“ a 
pollard man without the top . . . but on this 
account more broadly branching out from the 
upper trunk.” 

Pepya aa an Hislorian 

If Pepys may be taken as a good specimen of the 
intelligent playgoer, Shakespeare was in no great 
favour at this tunc. Pepys has httle to say, except 
by way of disparagement, for any of his plays. He 
admired greaMy Betterton tho actor, and notices 
t he attempts made to improve the character of the 
scenery. Plays at Court took place at night, but 
afternoon pcrformancea were still in vogue for the 
general public. Some of the new theatres, f.g. the 
Drury Lane Theatre, had sk 3 ’]ights, but these were 
of scant valuo, as witness this entry (1664, June 1): 

“ Before the plav was done it foil sneh a storm of hail, 
that VO in tho middle of the pit were fain to rise, and all 
tlio hou«e in a disorder ” 

Messenger boys were not yet invented to retain 
a place in a queue, but they had their equivalent i 

" To tho Duke of York’s pla 3 ’hou 8 e at a httio past 
twelve, to get a good plare in (he pit, and there setting 
a poor man te keep mv niaee. I out and spent an hour at 
Martin’s niy book*<ellcr’s, and so book ogam, when 1 
found tho house quite full. But I hod m'v place.” 

The witty, salacious comedies of tho day were 
nparl 3 ' always, in Pepys’ view, *' mightily pleasant,” 
but for the more romantic order of play he has 
little to say. 

•• 1662 —To tho King’s Theatre, where we taw Mid- 
auminer Night’s Drram. which I h^ nc\er soon before, 
nor shall t ver again, for it is the most insipid, ridiculous 
play that ever 1 saw in my life.” 

Tho following gives ua an insight into the Pit 
manners of the day : 

“ 1660-67.—To tho King’s House to The Mayd^a 
Tragedy, hut vexed all tbs while with two talking ladios 
and Sir Charles Sedley ; ^ yet pleased to hear Uie dis¬ 
course, he being a stranger. And one of the ladies would 
and did sit with her mask on all through (he pla 3 ', and 
being oxceedingly witty ss ever I heard a woman, did 
talk most pleasantly with him ; but was, 1 believe, a 

^ A famous wit and man about town. 
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virtaoua woman and of quality. . . . Ho was mighty 
witty, and eto aim making sport with him mighty in* 
oSensively, that more pleasant rencontro 1 never heard. 
By that means lost the pleasure of the plav wholly, to 
which both now and then Sir Charles Sedley’s s'ccep* 
tions i^jiainst both words and pronouncing wore very 
pretty, 

John Evklyn, the lifelong friend of Fopys, was 
a man of quite another temperament. He was 
learned, pedantically osueful about his work; 
sorupulously methodical in his arrangements ; an 
excellent type of the best sort of country gentleman ; 
shrewd and capable in public afEairs; large-hearted 
and loyal as a friend; ready, as Bishop Burnet says, 
“ to contribute everything m his power to perfect 
other men's endeavours.” 

Yet despite hia learning and hia love of the arts, 
he is a somewhat eolourlcss writer; when com¬ 
pared with Pepys, his prose, though simple and 
clear, is easily excelled by other notable prosemen 
of the time. 

Born in 1620, at Wotton, of an old Surrey family, 
John Evelyn received his education at Lewes and 
Oxford; his antecedents had always been strong 
supporters of King and Constitution, so on leaving 
the university in 1642, he joined the King's party 
at EdgehiU os a volunteer, and later in the year ho 
crossed over to Holland, where lie st ayod for three 
months. He has been spoken of as “ a patriot who 
kept his loyalty in the most dangerous times ; and 
a Christian who preserved his integrity in the most 
immoral ”—and “ a philosopher who viewed every 
object with a desire to extract from it all the beauty 
and goodness it contained.” 

When the Civil War broke out in England, 
Evelyn took advantage of the opportunity to travel 
extensively on the Continent, and his famous Diary, 
which he kept from 1642 up to the year 1706. owes 
much to this period in the many rich uid grapiiic 
descriptions of the public' and private collections 
that he visited. In 1652 he settled down at Bayes 
Court, near Deptford, and took such an intense 
interrat in his gainiens that they were brought almost 
to the point of perfection; he wrote Sylva, a 
treatise on arboriculture, in 1661, and Sciilptura two 
years eorlior, on architecture and the prevention of 
smoke in London. When the Royal Society took 
definite form in 1660 he was one of its first members, 
and for some time acted as secretary. 

From 1685-87 Evelyn was Commissioner of the 


Privy Seal, and Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital 
from 1695-1703. 

Not BO boisterous, perhaps, in his outlook upon 
life as his friend Pepys, he was none the less happy : 
“ For my part,” he wrote on one occasion, *' 1 
profess that 1 delight m a cheerful gaiety; affect 
and cultivate variety ; the universe itself were not 
beautiful without it.” 

After spending forty-two years among tlie qrlvan 
beauties of Sayos Court, he returned to his birth¬ 
place at Wotton, where he died in 1706. 

Here is an example of his work : 

“ June 8, 1667 —^To London, alarmed by the Dotcli, 
who worn fallen on our fleet at Cliathain, by a most 
aiidauiouH entorpnso, enteniig the very river with part 
ot their fleot, doing us not only disgrace, but iiieradiblo 
tniseliief in burning several of our lies! inon-ot-nar J>ing 
at anchor and mcored there, and nil this through our 
iiiost unaccountable negligenre in not netting out our 
fleet in duo time Tins alarm raiisod me, fearing the 
eneniy might venture up tlio Thames o\pn to T.cndon 
(which they might have done nith case, and fired nil the 
vessels in the river, too), to send aiiav my best gnuds. 
plate, &D , from my housu to anotlior pJooo. Tlio alarm 
was so great that it put both eountrv and citv into fonr, 
a panic and consternation such ns f hope I sludi never 
see more; everybody was flying, none knew why or 
whither.” 

Although known tn moat os the Diarist, ho woa 
a voluminous and varied wnti-r , ganlciimg, archi- 
tecturo. engraving, painting, navigatuni; one and 
all he diseoum'd upon iii his grave and erudite way. 
Ho was never a man of the town, as was Pepys. 

Tie was rh much mteiestcd ui the making of 
cuicr as Pojiys was in drinking it. Tho Arundel 
Marbles moved him to tho same admiration os a 
prutty face in the street did Ins more susceptible 
friend, and he found the heresy of tho Jesuits a more 
exciting topic than the behaviour of Lady Betty 
at th(‘ playhouse 

Yet we must not regard Ev'clyn and Pepys os 
Restoration editions of the young gentlemen in 
Sandford and Merlon. Eveljm was by no means 
a png, nor, what ih equally repidlent, r dull dc^. 
Pepys bears testimony to that. Without Pepys’ 
tnlmte, wo might pi^rhaps have had our fears a^ut 
the social charms of Mr, Evelyn. But when popys 
roeords tho inirthfulncss of Evelyn at a party at 
Greenwich, and how much he contributed to the 
blight ness of the company, we feel assured. 


III. THE DRAMA (from Davenaut to Sheridan). 


THE DRAMA 

In Septomber 1642, Puritan sentiment, that had 
opposed tho drama from the time of Roger Aseiiam 
and William Stubbos, persistently tliough without 
avail, at last triumphed. The triumph lay rather 
in the lowered vitality of tho drama than in tlio 
strength of its opponents ; for during early Caroline 
times, less and 1^ had it come to voice the spirit 
of the nation, more and more had it become an 
entertainment to pander to tho dissolute few. 
Puritanism, now in the politicid ascendant, put 
forth its powra to crush the obnoxious theatre. 


and the Ordinance of September 2 commanded the 
closing of the theatres and the complete suppreraion 
of stage plays. Some attempt was made to defy 
tine mandate, and met with the jirompt repris^ 
of imprisonment for tho actors eonci'iiied. Now 
and ogam indeed, during (lie Coiiiinoiiwealth, a 
blind eye was turned to private performaiiees “ in 
noblemen's houses,” or amid tlio miillifunous fes¬ 
tivities of a iair , but the actor’s buflincss became 
too perilous a one to pursue, for all save a few 
intrepid, adventurous souls. 

With the exception therefore of farcical enter¬ 
tainments of the most popular and boisterous 
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i^ractor, known as “droll humoun;” and the 
performance of semi-draznatio pieces with a strong 
didactic motive to appease the sentiment of the 
hour, during the later days of the Commonwealth 
when the embargo was somewhat relaxed, there is 
nothing in the shape of drama until the Restoration. 

Sir William Davenant and James Shirley, sur¬ 
vivals from the palmy days of the theatre, saw to 
the wants of the Court in the early days of its 
Renascence. Even in their work, we can trace 
clearly the vicissitudes the theatre had suffered. 
Bound up as it had been with the vicissitudes of 
Royalty, and suffering, like Royalty, from puritan 
anathemas, it had become a Court function, and 
was violently anti-puritan in filing. 

The influence of France, dominant in the liierary 
ideals of the now age, is clearly disci'rnible in the 
drama. Comedy l>ocamo the faeluoii, and although 
there aro tragedies in this era, they arc very differ¬ 
ent in cahbre from the Elizabethan tragedy, and 
far mferior in literary and dramatic value It is 
essentially tho ago of comedy, and a comedy tliat 
owed much to Gallic inspiration. Davenant, 
Dryden, Shadwell, Wychoiley, Vanbrugh, wore 
indebted to tiio French comedy of tho diiy for 
both matter of plot and witty dialogue, and without 
tho great names of Molii*ro, Racine, and Corneille, 
httlu would bo left of account in the Restoration 
drama. As in comedy, so in opera, that now 
became popular in England, French mfluenru is 
also paramount—^witness Dryden’s work in this 
direction. 

Passing from general consideration to tho con¬ 
sideration of individual names, Dryden's istlic first 
to note. His early attempts at playwritmg were 
mado 111 lus thirtieth yi'ur; oltiiougli he never 
auhioved any first-rate woik in tins direction, his 
productivity was extraordinarily fertile, about 
thirty pla 3 rB being piae.ed to his credit. Tliese 
plays were written, of course, at a tune when the 
first object of the dramatist was to please the King, 
and to cater for those French tastes that had now 
become so proimnent. 

Stortmg in The WUd (Mlaiu (1G63) with a 
comedy of humour, Jonsonian in pattern, ho 
essayed higher flights in The Mavlen Queen (1007), 
Marriage a la Mode (1G72), and Amph-Urifon (1G91). 
His comedy scones are better than Ins tragic oiTorts, 
but his wit was not deft enough, nor ins humour 
sufficiently based on first-hand obsorvation of char¬ 
acter, to succeed in the theatre. A notable, oven 
remarkable humorist along his own lines, his was 
not of the quality to tell on the stage. 

More successful was his contemporary, '* gentle ” 
Qbobob Ethbreoe, the companion of Buokhurst. 
Three plays of merit bear his signature; of these, 
the first. The Comical Revenge, or Love in a Tub 
(1661), is the least interesting, but it has the merit 
of being amusing without descending to those ob¬ 
scenities too rife in the drama of the time. The 
second. She Would if She Could (1667), is a bright 
and ingenious play of manners; and the third, Sir 
Fofling Flutter (1676)—decidedly the best^—written 
on similar lines, has something of that dexterous wit 
carried to so superlative an excellence by Congreve. 

SuADwauc. (1640), a man of good family 
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and an out-and-out Whig, succeeded Dryden in the 
Lauresteehip and eigoy^ a fine vogue as a witty 
talker as weU as an amusing writer. He wrote 
nearly twenty plays, and unlike Etherage was the 
reverse of squeamish in his treatment. His merits os 
a dramatist he less in his wit, which is never better 
than Etherege’s, often inferior, than in his local 
colour. With amoll gift of characterisation, with 
clumsy technique, he is surprisingly alive in his 
miee-en-Bcine. 

His Squire of Alaatia (1669), Epsom Wella (1676), 
and Bury Fair (1686), ore vigorously vital pictures 
of well-known aeveateenth-century localities. He 
is at once one of the wont and one o£ the beat of 
contemporary writers for tho stage. 
v<3Wiujam Wychebi-by, bom m 1640, came of 
good Shropshire stock, and Ins residence in Franco, 
as a young man, stood him in good stead when he 
began to write 

Ills first play. Love in a Wood (1672) attracted 
tho attention of the Duchess of Cleveland. 

A man of agreeable parte, he impresscxl liis per¬ 
sonality upon hjs contemporaries, and his plays 
enjoyed considerable popularity. In his old age he 
made the aequaintaiioo of Pope, and died in 1716. 

Love in a Wood and The Oentleman Dancing 
Mailer (1673) are scarcely above the average 
reached by many undistinguished writers of the 
time ; but The Country Wife (1676) and The Plain 
Dealer (1677), obviously inspired by Molidro’s La 
Misanthrope, are, with all their coarseness and occa¬ 
sional prolixities, uxtrouicly witty, while the latter 
play, Wycherley's finest achievement, has the 
satirical power of Jonson at his best. With much 
of ShadweU’s pictorial skill, he is infinitely superior 
to him, Etherege, or Dryden, m the bright and 
vivacious quality of his di^ogue. 

^'^VinuAM Congoeve, bom 1670, came of a good 
Rtaffonishin^ family and was educated at Trimty 
College, Dublin, llis first play, The Old Bachelor, 
written to amuse himself, had tlio good fortune to 
bo higlily praised by Diyden, and was acted in 
1693. Love for Love followed in 1695 ; The Mourn¬ 
ing Bnde m 1697 ; and The Way of the World 
ushered in tho new century. The lut, perhaps the 
most highly esteemed of his plays to-day. was im- 
sucoessful at tiie time, and smarting with disap¬ 
pointment Congreve abruptly gave up his dramatic 
writing, if we except an occasional masque pro¬ 
duced during the last few months of his life. He 
died in 1729. 

Of his plays. The Doiible Dealer, Love for Love, 
and The Way of the World are masterpieces within 
the limits of the brilliant artificial comedy of the 
time. Skilful and apt in intrigue, lively and arrest¬ 
ing in characterisation, brilliant in verbal folicitiee, 
they reveal at once the weakness and strength of 
their school. 

In The Way of the World there aro touches, more¬ 
over, of emotional power; and The Mourning 
Bride re\>uilB, amid much fustian, some measure of 
tragic force. But Congreve is, of course, above all 
things a master of comedy. 

In construotion and grasp of character, Congreve 
steadily uuproved with each succeeding play. But 
from the very first he exhibited himself as a master 
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of light and witty dialogue. Therein lay his groat 
strength. He hu the easy gaiety of. Ethercge and 
the satirical force of Wycherley, and speedily he 
showed hnw well he could excel these dramatists on 
thoir own lines. 

The construction of The DovAle Deahr is greatly 
si^rior to The Old Bachelor, and the dialogue is 
rich in happy conceits, but tlie characterisation is 
of small account. It is merely a peg for the author's 
wit. 

Lave for Lore is on a higher plane. Here, within 
well-defined limits, many of the characters have 
vitality and distinctiveness. The surly-teinpered 
Sir Samson Legend, the fino-naturod youthful 
Valentine, the pretentious impostor, astrologer, and 
palmist. Foresight, are acutely observed and ad¬ 
mirably portrayed. There is a farcical strain in 
the story loss happy in invention, but the play as 
a wholo deserves much of the tremendous praisu 
poured upon it by Drydon. 

In The Way of the World we have Congreve at 
his happiest. Construction, charactcriHation, dia¬ 
logue are alike brilliant. Tho story scarcely mat¬ 
ters. Them is never much resemblance to real life 
in the plots and machinations of the Rcstoratinn 
drama. This play is no exception in this respect. 
But such scenes os those where reputations arc 
murdered hy gossip, such characters as Mrs Mdla- 
mant and Mirabell, such (lashes of wit m the talk 
between Mrs Marwnod and Mrs. Millamnnt-—or for 
tho matter of that any scene whore Mrs Millamant 
is to the fom—reveal tho Restoration drama at its 
highest point. 

The Way or the Woru> 

Scone ! A Chornlate House. 

Mika DELL and, Faixall nstnq from coirfs, 

Betty waiting, 

Mir, You are a fortunate man, Mr Famall I 

Fatn. Have we done T 

Aftr. What you please : I'll play oii to entertain you. 

Fam No, I'll give you your i-cvciige another time, 
when you are not so indifferent, yon are thinking of 
Bomothing elm now, and plav too negligently ; the cold¬ 
ness of a losing gamester lessons the pleasure of the 
winner. I’d no more play with a man that slnrhted his 
ill fortune than I'd inalce love to a woman wlio under¬ 
valued tho loss of her ivputatioii 

Mir. You have a tawte CYtri'inclv delicate, and ato 
for refining on your pleasures. 

Fain, nithoe why so reserved T Something has put 
you out of humour. 

Mir. Not at all ■ I happen to be grave to-day. and 
you are gay ; that's all. 

Fain, Confess, Millamnnt and you riiinrrolled last 
night after I loft you ; mv fair eon-.in has some hunioiiis 
that nould tempt the patience of a Stoic. What, sumo 
coxcomb came in. and was well rocoived hy her, while 
you were by ? 

Mir. Witwood and Pcdilant; dnd what was worse, 
her aunt, vour wife’s inotlici, my evil genius ; op to sum 
up nil in her own name, my old Lady Wishfort came in. 

Fatn. O there it is then ' She has a lasting passion 
for you, and nith reason.—What, then my wife was 
there T 

Mir. Yes, and Mrs. Morwood. and throe or four more, 
whom I never saw before. Seeing me, they all put on 
their grave faeos, whispered one another; then com¬ 
plained alond of the vapour®, and after fell into a pro¬ 
found silence. 

^'atn. They h,id a mind to be nd of you. 

JLftr. For wbtuli looi-oii I rehobod not to stir. \t 


last the good old lady broke through her painful taoi. 
turnity with an invecUve against long visits. 1 would 
not have understood her, but Millamant joining in tho 
argument, I rose, and, withaoonstraiiicd smile, told her, 
1 thought nothing was so easy os tn know when a visit 
began to bo troublesome. She reddened, and I with¬ 
drew, without expeoting her reply. 

Fatn, You were to blame to resent what she spoke 
onW in compliance with her aunt. 

Mir. She is more mistress of herself than to be under 
the necessity of such a resignation. 

Fain. What I though li^t her fortune depends upon 
her matting with my lady's approbation 1 

Mir. X was then in such a humour, that 1 should have 
been better pleased if slie hod btsen less discreet. 

Fatn. Now, I remember, I wonder not they were 
weary of you ; last night was one of their cabal night*-, 
they have tliein three times a-woek. and meet by turns 
at one another's apartments, where they come together 
like tho curoiior’s inquest, to sit upon the murdered 
reputations of the week. You and 1 are excluded ; and 
it was once proposed that all the male sex should he 
excepted ; but somebody moveil that, to avoid scandal, 
there might bo one man of the community ; upon which 
motion Witwood and Fetulant were enrolled meinben, 

Mtr. And w'lio nia.v have lieen the foundress of tin-, 
sect If M> Tjadv Wishlorl, I wannnt, who publishes 
her dctestnlinn of mankind ; and full of the vigour nl 
fittv-five. declare® foi a friend and ratafia ■ and let pos¬ 
terity shift foi Itself, she'll breed no more 

Fatn. The discovery ol your i,ha.ii addresses to her, 
to conceal your love to her niece, has provoked thi> 
Ri’paratiun , had you dissembled better, things might 
have continued m the state of nature. 

Mtr. I did ns niuch ns man eould, with any reasonable 
conMSience ; 1 proceeded to the v erv last act of llatter,v 
with her, and wa- guilty of a song in her commendation. 
Nay, I got a fnontl to put her into a lampoon, and com¬ 
pliment her w itli the imputation of an affair with a young 
tollou, wliicli I earned so far, that I told her the mali¬ 
cious town took notice that she was grown fat of a sudden; 
and when she lay in of a dropsv, persuaded her she was 
reported to be m ialiour. The devil's in’t, if an old 
woman is tn be flattered further, unless a man should 
endeav'oiir personallv to debauch her; and (hat iny 
virtue forliode mo. But for the discovery of this amour 
1 am indebted to your friend, or your wife's friend, 
Mrs Miuwood 

Fatn. What should provoke her to bo your enemy, 
unless she hiu- niiule you advances which you have 
slighted * Women do not easilv' forgive omissions of 
tliat nature 

Mir. She was always civil to me till of late—1 confess 
1 am not one of those coxcombs who are apt to interpret 
a woman’s good manners to her piejudiec, and think 
that she who does not refase 'cm cverjdhing, can refuse 
’em nothing. 

Fain You are a gallant man, Mirabell; and though 
vou may hav'o cruelty enough not to satisfy a lady's 
longing, you have too much generosity not to be tendei 
of her honour Yet yon speak with an indifference which 
seems to he affected, and confnsses you arc conscious of 
a negligence. 

Mir You putsuo an argument with a distrust that 
seems to (ve unattcoted, and confesses you arc conscious 
of a concern for w Inch the lady is more indebted to you 
than IS your wife. 

Fffiw Fy. fv, friend ! if yon grow censorious I must 
leave you. I’ll look upon the gamcsl ers m the next room. 

Mtr. Who are they f 

Fain. Petulant and Witwood. (To Betty.) Bring 
me snrno chocolate. [Ecil. 

Mtr. Betty, what says your clock T 

Betty. Turned of the last canonical hour, sir. [£«'(. 

Mtr. How portmentjy the jade answers me I (Ijook- 
iny on his watch.) —ITa I alniost one o’elook I—O, y’are 
come I 

Enter Footman. 

Well, is tho grand affair over ? You have been some- 
idling tedious. 
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Foot. Sir, thnrpN such coupling ut Piuictm, that they 
■taiid behind one aooiher, ne 'twere in a country dmoe. 
Oure « as tiio laet couple to load up, and no hopes ap> 
pearing of despatch ; besides the parson growing hoarse, 
we were alraid ins lunm would have laded before it came 
to our turn: so we drove round to Uuke*s>plaae; and 
there they were ri vetted in a trice. 

Mir, So, 80 , you are sure tiiey are married. 

Foot. Married and bedded, sir, 1 ant witness. 

Jl/tr. Have you the certiKcate Y 

Foot. Here it w, sir. 

.Utr. Has the tailor brought WaitwsU's olothea home, 
and tho new livones T 

iW. Yes, sir. 

Mir. That's well. Do you go home again, d’ye hear, 
and adiourn the consuniiiiation till further orders. Bid 
Waitwell shake his ears, and llame I'artlet rustle up her 
feathers, and meet mo at one o'clock by Rosamond's 
Pond,^ that 1 may see her bclore she returns to her lady; 
and as you tender } our ours be secret. [Exeunt.* 

Sir John Vanbruqii was born about 1666, and 
had a vnriivl career, being m turn soldier, herald, 
and arctiitoct. His first play. The Belapae, W'os 
performed in 1697. This was followed in tJie next 
year by Tfie Provoked W't/f, while The Confederacy 
was not produced until 1736. With tlie exception 
of those throe plays, there aro no writings of any 
note to Ins credit. In characte r ho was forceful, 
energetic, and rugged; a contrast to the less solid 
if more brilliantly equipped Congreve. He was 
knighted in 1734, and died twelve years later. 

In Vanbrugh’s firafc two plays, we have all tho 
familiar puppets of Restoratioii comedy, the fops and 
the fouls being treated with nioro naturalness if less 
wit than by Congreve, and with far less coarseness. 
The Relapse is remarkable in being the sec^ucl to 
another man's play (Colley Cibber’s), with a slight 
roshuflling of tho characters. In The Confederacy, 
tho dramatist breaks fresh ground, and we have a 
hark back in subject matter to tho middle-class plays 
of Shakespeare's age Tlicre is no better uU-ruund 
play in this period than The Confederacy ; in con¬ 
struction, characterisation, and diaiiogue, it is admir. 
able; never once does tho action halt. 

In sheer intellectual force, Vanbrugh’s work is on 
a lower plane than Congreve’s; but by way of com¬ 
pensation he has a more genial humour, and a 
genius for farcical development denied to Congreve, 
who excelled in satire. This gift is most agreeably 
displayed in The Relapse. 

Most interesting point of all perhaps, to tho 
modern reader, his plays show a fresher handling 
of tho life of the day than we find usually in the 
Restoration drama, and the eighteenth-century 
novelists are certainly indebted to him in their 
characterisation 

The Coxtederwy 
Enter Brass, solus. 

Brass. ''iVell. surely tliro’ theworlcl’ii wide extent, there 
never appear'd so unpudent a fellow as niy school, 
fellow Dick, pees himself upon the town for a gen.lemaii, 
drop into all the beet company with an easy air, as if 
his natural element were in the sphere of quality ; 
when the rogue had a kettle-drum to his father, a ho 
was bang'd for robbing a ehuroh, and has a pedlar to 

* Rosamond's Fond, St. James’s Park, “ long oonse- 
ersted to disastrous love,” was filled up in 1770. 

* The Way of the World, Act i. sc. 1. 
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hiB mother, wlio corned her shop under her am. But 
here tie coines. 

Enter Dick. 

IHck. Well, Brass, what news Y Hast thou given iny 
letter to Flipjianta Y 

Brass. I'm but just come; I havn’t knock'd at the 
door vet. But I ha\ c a damn’d piece of news for you. 
iHek, As bow Y 

Brass. We must quit this country. 

Dick. We'll be hang’d first. 

Brass. So you will if you stay. 

Dtek. Wi hv, whnt's tho matter t 
Brass. Tht-rc’s a storm eotiiing, 

Dtek. From whenee ? 

Brass. From the worst point in the compass, the law. 
Dick. The law I >\'h}, what have 1 to do with the 
law Y 

Brass. Notluiig; and therefore it lias something to 
do with yon. 

Dirk Bxjilum. 

Brass. You know you cheated a young fellow at 
picquet t'other day, of the money hv had to raise his 
company. 

Dtek. AVell, what then Y 
Brass \S'hv, he's sciiiy he lost it. 
ihek. Who doubts t hat Y 

Brass, Ay, lint thnt’s not all; he’s such a fool to 
think o* comiilaming nn’t, 

Dtek Then 1 must be so wiso to stop his mouth. 

Brass. Hun Y 

Dtek. Givo liini a little back; if that won t do, 
strangle him. 

Brass. You are very quick in vour methods 
Dick. Men must he so that mil dispatch bueinesK. 
Brass. Hark you, colonel, your father dy’ri m’s bed Y 
Dtek. He might have done, if he had not been a fool. 
Brass. V liv, ho robli’d a church. 

Dick, Ay, hut he forgiit to make sure of the aexton. 
Brass Are not %'ou a great rogue Y 
Dick Or I should wear worse riothes. 

Brass. Hark you, 1 would advise you to change your 
life. 

Dtek. And turn ballad-singer. 

Brass. Not so neither. 

Dick 'Whul then ? 

Brass. W'hy, if you can got this young wench, refonii. 
and live honest. 

Dick. That’s the way to be starv'd. 

Brass. No. she has money enough to buy you a good 
place, and pay mo into the bargain for helping her tc 
so good a match. You have hut this throw left to save 
you, for you are not ignorant, youngster, that your 
inorals begin to be pretty well known about towrn; 
have a care your noble birth and your honourable 
relations are not discover’d too - thero needs but thrt 
to have you toss'd in a blankei, for tho entertainment 
of the first company of ladies you intrude into , and then 
like a dutiful son, you msv daggle about with your 
mother, and sell paiiit. She's old and weak, and wants 
bomehody to curry her go,ids after her. How like a 
dog will you look, w’lth a pair of plod shoes, your hair 
crop’d up to your ears, and a hand-box under your arm I 
Dick. Why faith, Brass, 1 think thou art in the right 
on’t i 1 must fix iny alTaus quickly, or Madame Fortune 
will be plat mg some of her bitch-tncks with mo ; There, 
fore I’ll tell thee what we'll do; wo’ll pursue this old 
rogue’s daughter heartily; we'll cheat his family to 
parpo*ie, and they ehall atone for the rest of mankind. 

Brass Have at her then; I'll atmut your businc'd 
presently 

Dick. One kiss—and success attend thee. 

Dick 

Brass. A great rogue. 'Well, T say nothing. But 
when I nave got the thing into a good posture, ho shaQ 
sign and seal, or T’ll have him tumbled out of the house 
like a cheese. Now for Flippanta. [Ue knacks. 

Enter Fuppanta. 

Flip. Who's that Y Brass 1 
Brass, Flippanta! 
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Flip. What want jou, rogun’H-face f 
brtm. J? >our inutress dtr^'d 1 
Flip What, already ! is the fellow drunk T 
Brass. Why, wtth respect to her looking-glaas, it's 
almost two. 

Flip. What then, fool T 

Brass. Why then. it*a time foi the mistress of the 
house to come down, and look after her family. 

Flip. Pc'ythee don’t be an owl. Those that go to 
bod Bt night may rit>e in tiio morning, we that go to 
bed in the morning rise in the aftornoon. 

Brass. When does she make her visits, tlion ? 

Flip By candle-light; it helps oti a muddy com- 
plcMori r we women hato inquisitive suiishino : But do 
you know that iny lady is going to turn good house- 
wifo 1 

Brass. What, is she going to die T 
Fltp. Dio I 

Brass Why, that’s the only way to suvo money for 
her faniily. 

Flip. No: but bhe has thought of a project to save 
clmir-liiro. 

Brass. ,\s how * 

Flip. Will, all tli(> coiiipaiiy sli< us’d to keep abromi 
bhu now iiiU'iiiis simll nieet iit tier own house. Vuur 
master hob advis’d hei to sot iqi a liassel-tuble. 

Brass. Nay, if he lul vi->'cl her tu it, i<'s right; but haa 
she acqiiuinled hei liuslHinri wiMi il jut T 

Flip. hat to do ? When the company meet, he'll 
see tiiuni. 

Brass. Nay, that’s true; as you say, he’ll know it 
boon enough. 

FUp. Well, I must be gone; have you any business 
with iny lady T 

Brass. Yes, as ambassador from Araminta, I have a 
letter from her. 

Flip. Give It me. 

Brass. Hold—and os first minister of state to the 
colonel. 1 h.t\c an allair tu communicate to thee. 

Flip. What is't * Quick. 

Brass. Why—he’s in love. 

Flip. With winit ! 

Biass. A woman—and her money togetlier. 

Flip. Who IS bhc T 
Bnuts. Goiinna 
Flip. What would ho be at T 
Brass. At her—if she’s at leisure. 

Flip. \\ Ineli way ’ 

Brass, lluiioiirnlily—he has ordeied me to demand 
her of thoe in iiiairiago. 

Flip. Of me » 

Brass. Why, when a man of quality lias a mind tu a 
City-fortune, woukl’st have him apply to her fattier and 
mother } 

Fltp. No. 

Brass No, so I think. Men of our end of the town 
are better bred than to use ceremony. With a long 
pettwig we strike the lodv, with a you-know-what we 
soften the maid ; and when tlie parson has done hia 
job, we open the affair to the family. Will you slip 
this letter into her prayer-book, iny little queen T Iva 
a very pobbiuiiale one—^it’s wal’d with a heart and a 
dagger ; you may see by that what ho intends to do 
witli himsolf. 

Flip. Are (here any ventes in it 1 If not, I won’t 
toueli it. 

Biass. Not one word in prose, it’s dated in rhyme. 
Flip. Well, but have you brought nothing else T 

fiSAe takes U. 

Brass. God forgive me; Fm the forgetfullest dog—■ 
1 have a letter for you too—here—’tts In a purse, but 
it's in prose , you won’t toui-Ii it.. 

Flip Yes, hang it, it is not good to be too dainty. 
Brass. How useful a virtue is humility 1 Well, child, 
we shall have an answer to-morrow, shan’t wo T 
Flip. 1 can’t promise you that; for our young gentle* 
woman is not so often in inv any os slie would be. 
Her father (wlio is a citizen from the foot totho forehead 
of him) lets her widom converse with her mother-in-law 
and me for fear slie should learn the uini of a wouion of 


quality. But I’ll take the first occasion: See, tlMM^ 
my Jaoy; go in, and deliver your letter to her. 

ISzewU.' 

Obokob Fabquhab was bom at Londonderry in 
1678. Like Congreve he went to Trinity College^ 
Dublin, and afterwards tried “ the boards " himself, 
subsequently joining the army. In personality he 
18 the most volatile and inoonsequentiid of the three 
later dramatists, os is shown m amorous intrigue or 
military adventure, loving the good things of Ufe^ 
yot meeting misfortune with an excellent front. He 
died m 1707. 

His plays are Lovo and a Bottle, amusing but thin, 
The Constant Couple, and Sir Harry Wildair, two 
plays in sequence, in the fasliion of Cibber and Van¬ 
brugh, whore Peg Woffington had a part than suited 
her admirably as cheeky Sir Horry. The Incon¬ 
stant (1703), and The Way to Win Him, have ad- 
imrably devised scenes; while in The Recruiting 
Ojjker (1706) and The Beaux' Stratagem (1707) be 
reached his highest point as a dramatist. The last 
play especially is unflagging in its humour, and 
there is an opon-air atmosphere about his work 
(os well os an open-bottle one) that gives it a dis¬ 
tinctive place in the Restoration drama. 

Vanbrugh broke away to some extent from the 
pure comedy of manners, wrought to such perfection 
by Congreve, broadening its boundaries, anil sweet- 
emng its humours. With Farquhar, the rupture is 
more thoroughgoing. Tho artificial note lingers in 
the earlier plays, but in tho later ones he leaves the 
gallant to Ins ways, dealing with humbler folk and 
a more di verbified life. 

From 170U a cliange began to bo discernible in 
stage productions. It was felt perhaps that the 
appeal was too restricted, and with liio spread of 
oofiee-houbos, the more general interest in political 
and social piobloms, and a change in the inanneis 
of tho Court, it seemed necessary to strike a more 
human note. 

The drama was soon to feel the rivalry of the 
Novel and tho Newspaper. 

To attract tlie general public, especially the 
steadily growing middle class, some modification 
was required in the nature of tho drama Collby 
C iBBEB (1671), actor, piaywnght, Laureate, and 
Man^or of Drury Lane, to some extent met this 
demand, though of his sixteen surviving plays there 
is little to be said from the point of view of wit and 
insight, lively and agreeable as they are in part, 
for inatanoe The Careless Husband and The Non- 
Juror. More interesting work may be found in the 
budget of SuBAinfAH CbhtXiIVue (c. 1667-1723), more 
especially The Busybody (1700); and A Bold Stroke 
tor a Wife (1717). 

StebiiB essayed to sentimmitalise the dnuna, with 
no enduring sucoess. LiIiLO, pursuing the didsetio 
methods erf Steele, achieved some popularity with 
the “ lesson to apprentices ’’— George Bamvell, a 
melodramatic morality (recently reproduced by 
the picture palaces). Henry FieIiDINQ, before be 
found his mHier in the novel, burlesqued tragedy 
amusingly in Tom Thumb. 

Gboboe Colman (1732-1794), Manager of Covent 
Garden, wrote one play at least that haa been acted 
^ The Confederacy, Act Lao. 2. 
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m the present generation— Clandettine Mar¬ 
riage. Farce and comic opera flourished, and some 
of the best illustrations of tins kind of work survive 
m Mrs. CowLsy’s (1743-180!)) BelUt'a Stratagem; 
Maceun’s Manof theWorUHnsU); Sahuei.Foots’ s 
iltnor (176U); TowKEi^Enr’a High Life below Staire 
(17S9); Gay’s Beggar's Opera (1727); while the 
sentimental drama persisted in Cumbebiand’s West 
1 ndian (1771); and UousROfT’s Road to Rutn (1792). 

Then towards the end of tlie century two great 
names again stand out in relation to tho drama, 
those of Oliver Uoldsmitli and llichard Brinsley 
Shendan. 

GoLDSMrrn'S Good Natnred Man (1708) is excel¬ 
lent m pans; She Stoops U> t'onguer (1773) ex- 
CPllont lliroiighout, with a bnglil, whimsical humour 
and fresli cliaiin of dialogue not attained since the 
days of Congreve. Less vntty than the great Re¬ 
storation dramatists. Goldsmith is greatly superior 
ui his humanity and taste. 

t- bora in Dublin 17S1, was the grand- 

^on of a Witty and bnlliaiil elenc, Dr. Sheridan, the 
f I lend of Swift In 1773 young Sheridan eloped 
from Bath with tho licuutiful, accomplished, and 
sliurt-h\cHl Elizabeth Linley; and his Rimh, pro- 
due«*d when ho was under four-and-twentj’. scored 
ail immediate siii'e«--s Knlenng Parliament in 
ITSO, Jiu iti.ide a ri'piitiuioii on till' Whig side as a 
brilliant sp»‘ak(*r. unci Ins ‘.[ieiyh(*h against Warren 
llu>,liiigs nllraeted spieial attention, lie married 
a second time in 1705, dying m 18) C, with haihns 
in till' house. 

Ill the first two of his three great plays— The 
Rimh and The School for Scarulal —ho combines 
tlie (oiiiedy of niniinerb with a henlimentol adniix- 
luri null pai t Hilly .sill eessfiil Coiislructively, both 
pl.iv-. iiie iciiiiiikahlv skilful pieces of work, and of 
tlicir \Mt ii need oiilv bo haul that they may chal¬ 
lenge cqu.iliiv witli Congreve and Vanbrugh, with 
little of then ce.irsi'ness 

The Cntir i- uriKen on more broadly farcical 
lini'S, hut uitliin its hiiulntioiis it is a rarely delight¬ 
ful piece Ilf extravagiiii/.a, disjilaviiig n gift of hnr- 
lesqne of the highest, order. 

With Sheridan, the great ago of artificial comedy 
clo-sea. 

Tiir t 'nme 
.Soc’iin TiUmry Fort. 

Th'o Ki vtim:ls (lueorcred asleep, 

Dang Tilhiirv Kort '—ver\ fine indeed • 

i’ll// Nov., wliiil do Mill think 1 open with T 

Sincr, Fi.iMi, 1 fvri’t giie«s. , . . 

Fuff A i!o"k.—H.irk(t7>rt stnkfs.) 1 open with 
a clock stiikiiig, to hegef iin awful attention in tho 
iVjilierico: It nl-o marks the time, whicli is four o’clock 
in tho inorniuii, and save*- a description of tho rising 
sun. and a gn'al deal aliuut gilding the eastern homi- 
sphere 

Dang. But pinv, am tlio sentinels to ho a<>Ieep f 

Puff. Fast as wutehmen, 

iSfincr« Isn’t that odd though at such an alarming 

crc-is ' 

Puff. To he sure il is,—but smaller things must give 
wav to a striking scene at the opening: tliat’s u rule. 
And the ciiso IS, that two great men are coming to tins 
\ ery sjiot to begin the picco ■ now, it is not to Ih' sup¬ 
posed tlioy tvould open thoir lips, if these fellows were 
wfitohing tltem ; so, ogad, 1 roust either have sent tliem 
off their posts, or set them asleep. 


Sneer. Oh, that accounts for it.^Bot toll ns, who are 
these coming T 

Puff. These ore they—Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir 
Christopher Hatton. You'll know Sir Christopher by 
his turning out his toes—famous, you know, for hu 
dancing. 1 like to preserve all the little traits of char¬ 
acter.—Now attend. 

Enter Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Chbistofbxb 
Hatton 

** Sir Chnst. True, gallant Jlaktgh / ” 

Dang. What, they have been talking before t 
Puff. Oh yea; ail the way as they came along.—(3'o 
the AcTona.) I bog pardon, gentlemen, but thete aro 
particular friends of mine, whose remarks may be of 
great seriice to us.—(To Sneer and Danoll.) Don’t 
mind interrupting them wlnmcver anything strikes you. 
“ Sir Christ. True, gaUant Raleigh / 

But oh, thou champion of tlij/ country's tame. 

There ts a question whuh J yet must ask ; 

A question which 1 never asked before— 

What mean these mighty armaments f 
Thts genera) muster ‘ and this throng of chiefs f ” 
Sneer. Pray, Mr. Puff, how came Sir Clirisfophor 
Hatton never to ask that question before ? 

Puff. What, before the play began T—how the plague 
could he ? 

Dang. That’s true, i’ fiiitn • 

Puff But you will hear uhat bn thinks of thu matter 
“Sir Chnst. .^las > my noble fnend, uhen 1 behold 
You tented plains in martial symmetry 
Arrayed ; when 1 count o'er yon glittering lines 
Of crested warriors, v here the proud steed's neigh, 

AtuI valour-breaihinq trumjielK shnll appeal. 
Responsive wbrutr on my listening car ; 

When vin/ni majesty herself I mew. 

Like tier pmieeiing Pallas, vnled in steel. 

With graceful coiijidnice eshort to arms ! 

When, bnrfly, all 1 hear or see bear stamp 
Of martial vigilance and stern defcnci, 

1 cannot but surmise — forgive, my fnend. 

If the eonjeeturt's rash—I eanruii but 
Surmise the state some danger apprehends I ” 

Sneer. A very cautions conjecture that. 

Puff Yes, that’s his chaiacter ; not to give an opinion 
but to Rccuro grounds.—Now then. 

Sir Walt. O most aecemipltshed Christojiher ' . . ” 
Puff. He calls him by his Chri.stiaii name, to show (hat 
they aro on the most familiar terms. 

“ Sir Walt. O most accttmidished Christopher / I find 
Thy staunch sagartly sltU tracks the future 
In the fresh print of the o'ertaken past.” 

Puff Figurative ! 

“ Sn Walt Thy fears are jiisl. 

Sir Chnst. But whire t whence I when! and v hat 
The danger is,—melhinks 1 fain would learn 
Sir Walt. You know, my fnend, scarce two rtrolirng 
suns. 

And three rcvulring moons, have elostd their course. 
Since haughty Philip, in despite of peace. 

With hostile hand hath struck at England's trade. 

Sir Chnst. I know it well. 

Sir ll'ob. Philip, you knou>, is proud Jbena’s ki'ng t 
Sir Chnst. lie is. 

Sir Walt. Ills subjects in base bigotry 

And Catholic oppression held —while tee. 

You hum, the Protistant jcisuasitm hold. 

Sir Chnst We do 

Sir li'alt You know, beside, his boasted armament. 
The famed Armada, by the Pope baptized, 

WiUi purpose to invade these realms . . . 

Sir Chnst. Is sailed. 

Our last admres so nport. 

Sir Walt. While the Jbenan admiral’s chief hope. 

His Jaiiing son . . . 

Sir Chnst Ferolo Whiskerandos hight. ., 

Sir Wall. The same—by chance a pnsoner hath been 
W’en, 

And in this fort of Tilbury ... 

^ Christ. Is now 
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Confined— tit true, and ojt frtm yon tall turret'» top 
Fve mark'd the yauikjul iSpantara'a haughty mien— 
Vnoonquer'd though tn ehaine. 

Sir Walt, You also know. . . 

Dang, Mr. Puff, M he knows all this, why does Sir 
Walter go on telling him T 

Puff. But tiie audience are not aupposed to know 
anything of the matter, are they T 

Sneer, True; but I think you manage ill i for there 
oertainly appears no reason why Sir Walter ahould be 
BO ooinmurucative. 

Puff. 'Fore Qad, now, tliat is one of the most un« 
gratetiil observations 1 ever lican.!!—for the less induce* 
mont he has to tell all this, the more, I think, you ought 
to be obliged to him ; for 1 am sure you'd know notliiiig 
of the matter without it. 

Dang, That’s very true, upon my word. 

Puff. But you mil find ho was not goin£| on. 

“ Str Chnal. Enough, enough —'tie plain—and I no 
more 

Am in amazement loal . 

Puff. Hero, now, you see. Sir Chnstoplier did not in 
fact aide any one question for his own information. 

Sneer. No, indeM: his has been a most diamteroeted 
cariosity I 

Dang. Really, I find, we ore very much obhged to 
them both. 

Puff To be sura you are. Now then for the coin* 
mander*in*chiof, the Earl ot T.eiceBter, who, you know, 
was no favourite hut of the Queen’s.—We teft off . . . 
in amazement loet. 

In concluding this sketch of the drama during the 
era of Dryden and Pope, we may look at the tragic 
writings of the time. These, though for uifunor 
both m literary and dramatic importance, arc by 
no means negligible. 

Dkyubn, for mstanoe, proved more happily suited 
in his “ heroic ” moods than in his comedy exploits, 
and The Maiden Queen (1667), Tyrannic Love (1660), 
and The Conquest of Granada (1070) contain fino 
passages of rhetoric and improssivc scenes. “ ,Tolly 
John Cbownb,” as Rochester dubbed him, enjoyed 
a vogue for his tragic play— Caliguia (1608)—less 
weU founded than Drydon’s. Thomas Otway, a 
scholar of no mean repute, wrote several indiffor* 
ent plays; and two plays— The Orphan (1680) 
aud Venice Preserved (1682)—that, if not precisely 
groat, are remarkably nch in oitectivc declamation. 

* Nat ” Lsb, sometimes collaborator with Dryden, 
and a Cambridge man, was an actor first and play* 
wright after, dying in 1602 in a drunken brawl. 
Most of his work was very unequal in execution, but 
among his oontnbutions to the stage—JlfitArtcfafeA, 


CcBsar Borgia, OSdipus, and The Duke of Qutse 
(joiiiUy with Dryden), and Constantine the Qreak^ 
are passages of pathos, and scenes of genuine If 
undiscipluiod power. Certainly lie had good poetio 
feeling, oa for instanoe in the luies: 

* Oh pity that so fair a star should be 
The child of Night." 

The chief tragic writer of Queen Anne’s reign is 
Thomas Suuthkrnb, an accomphshed man with a 
good eye to the mam chance. He was well liked by 
the hterary men of his time, and died at an advanced 
age in 1746. But ho is less remarkable for his 
dramatic power tlian either Otway or Loe, though 
superior to his contemporary Nicholas Rowe. He 
wrote The Fatal Marriage (1894) and Oroonoko 
(1696). 

Niohoi:,as Rowb, bom 1674, a Devonshire man, 
was tramed for a lawyer, but was drawn towards 
playwntmg, and having independent moans was 
■able to indulge his hobby. Ho was an agreeable . 
and polished writer, but none of his serious plays, 
from The Ambitious Stepmother down to Jane 
Shore, allow any real tragic power. Probably owing 
to his facdity for making smooth verses, he was 
mode Poet Laureate, on tho accession of George I, 
and later on did better still (hnanciaily) with 
Government appointments. He died in 1718. 

There are no tragedies of any imjiortanco during 
tho eightoouth century. Young's Revenge lias its 
admirers, and Johnson's Irene is certainly not 
W’lthout literary value But of tho others who 
essayed the tragic muse, Thomson and Mason, for 
instance, the less said the better 

The reason for this marked decadence of the tragic 
drama is not hard to find. The whole spirit of the 
century, the entire trend of literary exjircssion, was 
against the tragic muse. With its essciitially arti¬ 
ficial style of poHtiy. its love of smooth versification, 
and its hatred of emolionalism in verso (emotional¬ 
ism in prose was another matter), it was impossiblo 
for tragedy to make any headway. 

Sensibility and passion can never be wholly 
repressed, whatever bo the literary convention^ 
and some outlet was found for these in the Novel. 
There, however, it ran to sentimentality rather than 
tragedy, a direction far more in accordance with 
English tastes. 
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THE AGE OF JOHNSON AND FIELDING 

(c. 1740-c. 1780) 

Introduotion—Grub Street—The Theatre—Recreationa: sonous aud otherwise—The Status of 

Women—Public Executions. 


INTRODUCTION 

“ The city's fine show . 

Such jostling and bustling.” 

Daviu (Iaruck. 

** A populous and a smoky city 

Small justice sliown and still loss pity ” 

Shklucy. 

£r oertain aspects of social life in the eighteenth 
ooatUTy are refiectod in the writings of Addison. 
Steele, and Pope, wo must considor men like John¬ 
son, Fielding, and Hogarth if we would learn some¬ 
thing of the sterner matter of the times. For there 
was another world outsido the leisurely and urbane 
visitation of the Spectator ; a dark underworld of 
want and misery, of fieroe pnmat passions and des¬ 
perate resolves. Fielding and Smollett had tarried 
there for a while; the tragic figure of Richard 
Savage never emerges from the gloom ; one recalls 
the gaunt wrotchi^nnsa of scribblers like Boyes 
and Dorriok, whom Johnson befriended; the hack 
work to which Defoo’s genius had perforce to stoop, 
m order tlmt he might live; of those political jour¬ 
nalists about whom Pendennia has much to say. 
Finally, for we might mulitiply instance galore, 
there is that quaint, delightful, impecunious Irish- 
mem, Oliver Goldsmith. But the great, uncouth, 
burly, lovable figure of Johnson will servo our pur¬ 
pose. He survived where many fell by the way: 
like the pflgiim in the Allegory, he struggled through 
the Valley into the sunlight beyond, with deep 
thankfulness. But no one knew the underworld 
better than Johnson, or sympatiiised more practi¬ 
cally with its dwellers. “ He has nothing in him 
of the bear but the skin,” as Goldsmith gratefully 
and truly sud—«nd his views of authorship were 
expressed in Dryden’s translation of the Entrance 
to Hell described by Virgil: 

" Just in the Gate and in the jaws of HeU 
Revengeful cares and sullen sorrows dwell— 

And pale diseases and repinii^ age. 

Want, tear and fainine, unresisting rage: 

Here toils Death and Death's half brother Sleep- 
Forms terrible to view, their sentry keep." 

*' All these apply exactly to an author,” was tho 
Dootor's comment. Humour and Tragedy are in¬ 
separable bedfellows in the life of Grub Street, and 
the story is told of an impoverished author, Floyd 
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by name, who in his weary night wandermgs came 
across a brother unfortunate sleeping soundly by 
the wayside. When Floyd roused him, this gentle, 
man, with a manner suggesting the immortal Dick 
Swivelbr, exclaimed. My dear Floyd, 1 am sorry 
to see you m this destifute state , will you go home 
with mo to my lodgings ' ” Perhaps the tattered 
and mipecuniouB scribbler alone could perambulate 
safely through the City at these tunes. 

Johnson's neighhuurhood of Cuvunt Garden was 
especially rife m tiueves and disreputables. He 
diHcoverMi that the beat guard against a street 
robber was a stout cudgel. It may be doubted 
whether there wore more or as many criminals in 
London as to-day , but the mefficient police system 
made detection and punishment a much more diflS- 
cult matter. 

Henry Fielding m his Enqutry into the Cauaes of 
tte late increaae. of Pobbera, dec., totih aome pro¬ 
posals for remedytng the Oromng Evil, gives a clear 
picture of the plague of dangerous no’or-do-wells. 
After a concise picture of evils arising from gam¬ 
bling and drink, especially from that “ new kind of 
drunkonness ... by that poison called gin,” and 
matters which lead into crime in every age, he lights 
upon the peculiar weakness of his tunc—the corrup¬ 
tion of justice. Bribery was everywhere; m poli¬ 
tics it was, of course, the recognised thing; and 
when the watchmen and oonstables were bribed, 
and the magistrate was too often incapable, it was 
small wonder that roguery should be so great a 
curse ; and os is always the case, tho Government, 
being inefficient, mode up for its weakness by gro¬ 
tesque cruelties when by chance anyone was fonnd 
out. 

The London of Johnson was a noisy, turbulent, 
high-spirited London. But the old gaiety, the 
picturesque festivals of the City before Puritanism 
had frowned over its pleasures, were no longer to 
be seen Maypoles had disappeared, and with them 
the genuine music and poetry of the open-air life 
had also ;(one. Domesticity and the tavern, rivals 
in one way, yet conspired together to give a blow 
to the old social life of the streets. The festivals 
that survived—like Guy Fawkes Day—were less 
occasions of innocent memment at first than ex¬ 
pressions of the national hatred of Catholicism. 
Violence indeed is the key-note of the social Ufo. 
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It pennflatea ovny gnde of sooiely, and peo^ be- 
oome^ M might be expected, router aod grimmer 
M we deeoend in the aooial Mate. With such an 
example aa waa art by the boiatetoua qiinta of cer¬ 
tain notoriouB oluba, and with the ayatam of jutia- 
diction ao groaaly inefficient, it ia no wonder that 
the eighteenth century ia a oantniy of mob rioting, 
onlminating in the appalling Gordon Biota of 1780. 
In theae riota—the teat populwexpreaeion of religioua 
fanaticiam, for political feeling teJcea ita place in the 
next centnry—the whole city waa paralysed for two 
daya by the behaviour of a huge ctemoroua mob. 
Ptiaona were broken open, churches and houses 
burned and looted, and there was no safety for the 
peaceful citiaen until the military came upon the 
scene. 

Grub Street had existed before Johnson's time; 
there waa a Grub Street in the time of Robert 
Greene, sinner and moralist, and of happy-go-lucky 
Kaah; ever since the age of Marlowe the literary 
vagabonds of the age had foregathered at the 
tavern, and the author of Tht Jew of Malta waa 
not the only one to perish in a drunken brawl. 
During the Civil War^ when the pamphleteer 
qprang into being, Grub Street numbered its de¬ 
votees. Want and Mecessity, those hungry wolves 
which have followed the poor artist in every age, 
claimed among their victims the sweet singer Ed¬ 
mund Spenser, and the bnlhant Otway. Spenser, 
flying from a dismantled home in Ireland, had 
perished miserably in Westminster, forsaken and 
an outcast; Otway, it is said, “langutehed in 
advMsity unpitied, and dy’d in an alehouse 
unlamented.” 

Aa a rule, the man who enters the monastery of 
letter^ takes of necessity the Vow of Poverty. 
Popularity carried with it for many a generation no 
respite here. True, there were exceptions—Shake¬ 
speare, for example. But Shakespeare was a 
pauper beside men bke Whittington and Crosby. 
And although patronage improved the lot of men 
such aa Bm Jonson and Diyden, of Congreve, 
Addison, and Pope, theae were few indeed to set be¬ 
side thS vast army to whom comfort was an alien, 
and prospwity an unknown god. 

However, it must be admitted that the lot of the 
writer was improving during the century. When 
one remembers the few poimds that came from 
Paradise Lost, seven hundred pounds for Tom Jones 
seems quite an impremive sum 

The impecuniosity of men of letters was not due 
entirely to public indiiieronoo: extravagance and 
improvidence played their share in the tale of mean 
streets. Samuel Boyse, whose clothes had been got 
out of pawn owing to the generous exertions of 
Johnson, would spend his last few shillings to buy 
truffles and mushrooms for his bit of meat; then, 
when oil his money was spent he would take to hte 
bed, cover himself with a blanket, and through 
holes made in this covering, he would cheerfully 
continue to write. 

Johnson never forgot those who helped him in 
his days of hardship. When as a young married 
man he was desperately striving to ^e out a living 
on a meagre purse, there was one Henry Hervey, 
a oonsideraUe rogue, oven on Johnsim’s showing; 


but he had helped Johnson, so the gratetol Doctor 
said of him—” You call a dog, Uervey, 1 shall love 
him.” 

One (d the most remarkable of Johnson’s early 
companions was Richard Savage, poet and vaga¬ 
bond Johnson describes him as “ of middle 
stature, of a thin habit of body, of long visage, 
coarse features, and melancholy aspect.” He made 
his acquaintance in 1737, and they would often 
room the streets together; on one occasion they 
walked up and down St. James’s Square for sever^ 
hours, denouncing Sir Robert Walpole and makmg 
resoluuons to “ stand by their country.” 

Savage^ far inferior to Johnson both in char¬ 
acter and mtellect, had acquired, through knocking 
about the world, a goodish knowledge of men and 
things, which naturally impressed the young, re¬ 
sponsive Johnson. 

It is typical of Johnson that he should try so 
desperatriy hard to paint an attractive picture of 
hiB old companion; the best tiling to be tocordod 
of Savage is his friendliness for Johnson Many 
men had befnended Savage, including Steele, but 
he ill repaid his friends; and few cuulu have 
lamented when he died at test in a debtor’s prison. 

Garrick did much to raise the tone of the drama, 
and a noticeable feature of the age was the increasing 
interest in the theatre by the middle clabscs. The 
Shakespearean revivals brought forward a number 
of notable actresses Then, as now, the young ex¬ 
quisite and lady of fashion went as much to be seen 
as to see. Roderick Random declared that he 
” rose and sat down, covered and imcovered ” his 
head “ twenty times between the acts,” affected to 
take snuff, wiped his nose with a perfumed hand¬ 
kerchief, dangled his cane, and adjusted his sword- 
knot ” in order to attract attention.” 

The play started later than formerly—at five in 
the afternoon. Quite late enough for a dark and 
dangerous London, when home-going would be 
almost as risky as m Pepys’ day. 

If audiences were leas noisy than they had been 
m Elizabethan and Stuart times, there was still 
much room for improvement ButM'cim 1697 and 
1737 the practice prevailed of giving footmen free 
access to the gallery. This originate in the desire 
to free the lobbies of these quarrelsome and noisy 
fellows, but it only signified a transference of 
the noise to a more objectionable quarter. The 
managers put an end to it at last, but not without 
much rioting and protest. 

Garrick endeavoured to clear the stage of all 
except the actors. Ho dso much improved the 
lighting effects by introducing footlights in place 
of the circular chandelier hitherto suspended over 
the stage. 

The glorious pageant of the Lord Mayor’s Show 
had become a paltry busini-ss, but was aa popular 
aa ever, though it was as different from that of 
Whittington’s day os was Cindciella’s gorgeous 
coach from the pumpkin. 

A notable addition to the serious recreation of 
Londoners was the British Museum. The British 
Museum was once situate in a “ noble suburb.” 
Bloomsbury had at this time very fine houses and 
large gudens, flanked by country lanes and pretty 
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oottagei. It was then MmiUigue Hooae and the 
lepositoiy of Sir Hans Bloane*s famooa ooUeotion. 
This waa m 1763. 

It is ourioua to zeoall tiw fact that we owe the 
British Museum, the centre of modem London’s 
intellectual life, to a lottery. What is mote, no 
less a triumvirate than the Archbishop of Canter* 
bury, the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the 
House of Commons consented to act as managers 
and trustees of the lottery. It came about in this 
manner. 

The library and collection which Sir Hans 
Sloane, the well-known doctor, had got together 
waa offered to the country for a nominal £20,000. 
The Treasury at the time did not care to advance 
the money, and the House of Commons chose to 
order the issue of a State Lottery (26 Geo. 11, c. 22). 
100,000 tickets at £3 each were usued, £200,000 
being apent m prizes, varying from £10,000 to £10. 
The remaining £100,000 waa placed to the credit of 
the British Museum Purchase Fund. Not only was 
the Sloane Collection bought, but the Harleian 
and Cotton manuscripts were acquired. Moreover, 
Montague House was purchased, so that the Museum 
was thrown open to the public in 1759. 

The purchase of the Harleian MSS., the gift b 3 ’ 
George IV of a library of nearly 30,000 volumes, 
and the acquisition (early in the late century) of 
the Elgin Marbles, increased the importance of the 
Museum in national eatimation. 

The now buildings were begun about the same 
time, and among the early rules was the following 
gem: 

“ The visitors most he conducted in regular order, and 
the whole inspoction is not to last more lAan three haunt." 

For the less aonously inclined there waa the sorry 
sport of cock-fighting, which was as popular in 
Johnson’s day as in FitzStephen’s. It occupied 
the same place in popular estimation as horse- 
racing does to-day. And it had the advantage of 
being in season all the year round. As a set-off to 
the excitement of the cockpit there was the Sunday 
concert, where Dr. Blow’s anthems were giv«i, and 
poems recited by the Poet Laureate “ in prsuae of 
religion and virtue.” 

There was a decided idiange for the worse in the 
manners of the eariy eighteenth century; the polish 
of the Restoration period had worn off, and now 
manners and morals were fairly well balanced. The 
early Georges, with their boontfi tastes, set no grand 
standard of courtesy and refinement; and Ministers 
like Walpole harmonised uncommonly well with the 
general atmosphere of the Court. Walpole^ indeed, 
was like a fo^-mouthed country squire, and he 
and George II vied with one another in coarse in¬ 
vective. 

Then come a swing in the other directiem with 
the advent of Cheste^eld, his Turveydrop notions 
of deportment, and his amasing involutian of qieech. 
It is said that according to him, “ (Jne should say, 
in condoling with a friend, not * I am sony for your 
loss,’ but ‘ I hope, air, you will do me the justioe to 
be persuaded that 1 am not insensible of your un¬ 
happiness, that I take part in your distiwsi, and 
ahall ever be affected when you am so.' ** 


What Chesterfield was in apeeoh, Hosaoe Walpole 
was in dresa 

Masquerades, an extremely popular end rois- 
terous relaxation, were first at the King’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket, and the “ quality ” as¬ 
sembled in Ranelagh Gardens, Chelsea, or in Vaux- 
haU. Horaoe Walpole pronounced in favour of 
Vauxholl, for "the garden is p leasan t er and one 
goes by water.” 

We have seen something of the estimate of 
womenkind by men like Addison and Pope. In 
the earlier 3 rearB of the century woman is re¬ 
garded, when not as a plaything, at any rale as 
nttle better than a housekeeper. But about the 
year 1760 a change took jdim in the status of 
women. 

Mrs. Montague, a friend of the Duidieas of 
Portland, attempted a reform of manners by in¬ 
augurating parties ” where cards could not be 
thought of, ” but “ where the fair sex might par¬ 
ticipate in convfflTsatiou with literary and ingenious 
men. ” 

Benjamin Stiilingfleet appeared there in morning 
dress, wearing grey worst^ stockings in place of 
the oonventiond black silk, and the term “ blue 
stocking,” flung by Admirid Boscawen at these 
gatherings, had a very literal significance. 

The l^es regarded the term with complacency, 
avemng that no gathering waa complete without 
Stillingfleet’s blue stockuigs. Other ladies had 
their special groups, and m this way the literary 
women of the day met and fraternised together— 
Hannah More, Mrs. Thrale, Hannah Cowley (author 
of The Beiie’e StraiagemU and Frances Burney. 
The lattw had no relish for the bookishneas of cer¬ 
tain circles, and many of the women were far happier 
in circles where Johnson and Burke declaim^ to 
their admirers. 

Breakfast parties sprang into vogue during the 
eighteenth century, and were somewhat formidable 
affairs. In the earlier years of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury many famous literary gatherings took place 
at these, as we may leom £rom Crabb Robinson’s 
Diary. 

It has been estimated that between 1196 and 1753 
fifty thousand people were executed at Tyburn. 
It was only when the Tybum district commenced 
to become a fashionable quarter that an agitation 
against the publicity of executions, and the equally 
public processions before execution, was sturted. 
An old Tory like Dr. Johnson thundered against 
the proposal—“The age is running after innova¬ 
tion ; all the business of the world is to be done in 
a new way. Tybum itself is not safe from the fury 
of mnovation t No, sir I It is not an improve¬ 
ment; they object that the old method drew to¬ 
gether a number of spectators. Sir, executions are 
intended to draw the qiectators.” 

Strange that the kindly Doctor ooiild not realiae 
the degrading uid brutalising effect of these shows 
upon the popular mind. Perhaps nothing marks 
the transition from eighteenth to nineteenth and 
twoitieth century London mom clearly than the 
realisation of this coarse bratiJity. The daiher 
side of Hogarthian and Johnsonian London is 
painful^ apparent; w« muat^ however, beware of 
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esoggeratiiig the Uackneos. The real different may 
lie ia the fact that our anoestoia did not fear to 
diqilay everything. To-day there are many things 
weprkar to hidob 


There is less brutality in modem London. But 
there are worse things than physical violence. 
After all, is there lees vice and hcurdship in the life 
of to-day f 1 wonder. 


I. POETRY (from James Thomson to the coming of Bums). 


FROM JAMES THOMSON TO THE COMING 
OF BURNS 

Thb eighteenth century is an of groat prose, and 
until its dose, of second-rate i>oetry. In tlie closing 
years,' a change took place in the charaoler of its 
verse, that gradually became more and more pro¬ 
nounced, and finally led to the splendid outburst of 
Romantic poetry in the dawn of the new century. 

The change is manifest so for back os Thomson’s 
Winter in 1726, and although many verse writers 
of the time elected to follow the school of Pope, and 
continued to eschew passion and naturalism in 
verso, from Thomson onwards there is a steady out¬ 
put of verso that reflects a more iniinuite relation 
with Nature. 

JA.MKS Thomson was born in 1700, at Ednam in 
Roxburghshire, and went at the age of fifteen to 
Edinburgh Umversity, with the idea of becoming 
a minister hke his father. The idea never took 
practical shape, and in 1725 he came to London 
and became tutor in Lord Burning’s family. His 
poem cycle, 2’A« Seaaona, begun in 1726, was 
finished in 1730, with Autumn. These poems met 
with considerable appraisement, and despite his 
indifferent success in other directions, he had made a 
sufficient number of influential friends to line fais 
nest for the rest of his days. He was a kindly and 
agreeable man. with poor initiation, eo it is fortu- 
iiutu for him I hat ho was looked after in the way of 
appointmt'iits and pensions. He died in 1748. 

As a writer ho signalised the departure from the 
town to the country, chose tfio Spensi'riari stanza 
and blank verse as his medium, and eschewed the 
stopped eoupiot tliat was ubiquitous iii the realm of 
poetry at the time. Although u copious producer, 
his best work lies in Wtntcr, Sprtng, Summer, and 
AtUumn {The Seaaom), and in The Caatie of In¬ 
dolence, His long poem on Liberty is flat and 
uninspired, and his plasrs, though fairly successful, 
are insignificant from the literary point of view. 
In his masque AlfreA, written in conjunction with 
Mallet, tlie lyric of Ruie Britannia occurs, after¬ 
wards republished with Tlioinaon’s initials; its 
vigorous swashbucklering note scarcely suggests the 
fat and indolent poet. 

He was undoubtedly a man of vivid imagination, 
and his early lifn, amid the romantic scenery of 
Roxburghshire, had proved a happy source of in- 
spiration. Although the conventional phraseology 
of the age proved irresistible from time to time, 
and gives a stilted air to much of his work, yet 
there are many fine descriptive passages, whero he 
is content to rely on his own feelings and observa¬ 
tions, eschewing the set terms of tlw imitator. 

There is greater ease, and a more plastic imagina¬ 
tion, in T}^ Caalte of Indolence (1746), a fantastic 
poem that reproduces happily on atmosphers of 


dreamy melancholy, enlivened now and again by 
mirthful passagea. 

Tue Castle or Inoulkkce 

Joined ill the prattle of the puiling rills 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vale. 

And flocks loud bloating from the distant hills. 

And vacant shepherds piping in the dale ; 

And, now and then, sweet Philomel would wail. 

Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep. 

That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 

And still a ooil tho graHf<liop)M>r did keep ; 

Yet all these sounds yblent, inclined all to sleep. 

Full in tho passage of the vale, above, 

A aabb, sihmt, solemn forest stood ; 

Whero nought but shadowy forms was seen to move. 
As Idtosse fancied in her dreaming mood ; 

And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of Blackoning pines, ay waving to and fro, 

Sont forth a sleepy honor through the blood 
And whore this valley winded out, below. 

The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely hoard, to 
flow. 

A pleasing land of drowsy-hed it was. 

Of dreams that wane before the halt-shut eye ; 

And ot gay castles m the clouds that pass. 

Forever flushing round a summer-sky : 

There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetnesH through tlio breast. 

And the calm pleasures always hovered nigh ; 

But whato’er sinaoked of noyance, or unrest. 

Was far, for off expelled from tliis delicious nest. 

One has but to compare, say. Pope’s Windsor 
Forest, with a passage from The Seasons, to appre¬ 
ciate the fresh, open-air atmosphere that Thomson 
brought into his verse. 

Here is Pope, with his stock phrases, trying hard 
to bo impressive in a subject ill suited to his town 
muse: 

“ There, interspers’d in lawns and op'miig glodee. 

Thin trees arise that ahnn each other's shades. 

Hero m full light the russet plains extend : 

There wrapt in clouds tho bluish lulls ascend. 

Kv’n the wild heath displays her purple dyes. 

And midst tho desert fruitful hills ansn. 

That crowned with tufted trees and springing com. 
Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn.” ^ 

And here is Thomson : 

“ For now the day 

O’er heaven and earth diffused, grows warm and high. 
Infinite splendour ' wide investing idl. 

How still the breeze I save what the filmy thraods 
Of dew evaporate brushes from tho plain. 

How clear the cloudless sky, how deeply tinged 
With a peculiar blue 1 Tlie ethereal arch 
How swelled immense, amid whose azure throned 
The radiant sun how gay—how calm below 
The gilded earth I ” ■ 

Thomson, os I have said, is not guiltless of stock 
phrases, he does not spare us such toms os “ the 
gilded earth,” but how different the spirit that 
informs his Unes. In his own Imo supreme and 

* Tftndior Foresl. * The Seasons. 
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delightful, Pope is no cheery oompution when he 
■tope beyond hie gate at Twickenham, or leaves 
Belinda’e boudoir. The lover of polished for* 
malitiee was scarcely likdy to take kindly to the 
wild extravagances of Katuro. Thomson loved 
Nature, and his verse gives expression to what he 
called the recollected love.*’ Pope was frankly 
bored by it. Compared with his successors, Thom¬ 
son’s low may seem chilly and perfunctory, Imt the 
chill is due to lack of power to express, rather than 
to any real indideranoe. Certainly, English Nature 
poetry owes a substantial debt to “ our old-tune, 
amiable, open, and truest-hearted Thomson.” 

Among Thomson’s disciples may be mentioned 
John Abhstkono (1709-1779), also a Roxburghshire 
man. and the political venufier, Rxcha.bd OTjOvek 
(1712-1786). 

Armstrong was a physician, and made strenuous 
attempts to treat dietetics and hygiene from the 
poet’s standpoint, in his Art of Preset ving Health 
(1744). The prolixity and latirustie tendencies of 
Thomson are exaggerated in his follower, some of 
whose versos remind one of Oliver Wemlell Holmes’ 
amusing absurdity. Lines by a Latm Tutor EIc 
was certainly never blessed wit h a sense of humour, 
or he would not have spoken of n cold batli as a 
gelid cistern.” In his favour it may bo said that 
his blank verse is agrottable, and sumetimen ini- 
prossivo, and even bis medical stanzas—like those 
added to The Gaatte of Indolence—ham some 
felicities of diction. 

If Armstrong is prolix, Clover’s fatal fluency is 
overwhelming. It would lie interesting to know 
how many modem readers have waded through 
the thirty books of The Athenaid (1787), or even 
the comparative trifle, Leanxdas (1737), (in nine 
books). 

His beat claim to remembrance lies in his breezy 
and eflective ballad. Admiral Hosier's Ghost. 

John Dykb, painter and cleric (r. 1688-1750), is 
remomhered for his Qrongar Hill and Country 
Walk, poems faulty in technique but fresh and 
obson'ant in ciiaractor. 

Robert Blair (1699-1746), with The Grave, is 
akin to Young m his portentous gravity ; and 
Hatthew Green (1698-1733), a custom-house 
clerk, follows m the wake of Swift, though The 
Spleen is certainly more gonial in iis satire than 
that of the sardonic creator of Giilbvcr. 

William Shsnstone cnlis for niorcdotailcd notice. 
Bora in Worcestershire (1714-1763), he spent most 
of his life m his native country, trying to improve 
his estate. A shy, delicate man tolerably well off, 
he mixed with many notabilities of his time An 
agreeable prose writer with some critical faculty, 
and a dexterous snd fluent maker of verse, he de* 
serves notice here as a characteristic man of the 
transitional period, breaking away in oertain direc¬ 
tions from eighteenth-century poetic conventions; 
yet with inst^cient force to strike out a really 
(Miginid line. But he is quite inoffensive, and some¬ 
times reminds the reader of the sentimental side of 
Goldsmith. 

Passing to William Collins (1721-1769), we 
And another step in the transitionsj movemert has 
been gained, departure made by Thomson 
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has been echoed rather than improved upon by 
his fcfllowen, and Shenstone carries os no further 
in the direction of lu^uralism. 

It is otherwise with Collina Bom at Chichestw, 
he was educated at Westminster and Oxford, then 
coming to London at the age of twenty-fiv^ he 
published a few Odes (1746-1747) that failed to 
i^tract attmtion, despite their very nch merit. 
His fnendship with ^ kindly Thomson was a 
pleasant interlude for his sensitive, ill-balanced 
temperament, and on Thomson’s death, CoUms 
wrote one of his best Odes in praise of his friend. 
An opportune legacy enabled him to retreat to 
Chichester, but his health gradually grew worse, 
and in 1754 the young poet's mind gave way 
altogether. His death, therefore, in 1769 come as 
a merciful release. 

His slender oulpiit of verso contrasts oddly with 
the volummousnnsB of his contemporaries; but 
the quality is high, especially in the briefer Odes. 
Here, as m the cose of Thomson, we have to note 
tile combination of an oiten artificial and pedantic 
style with a delicate and intimate poetic vision. 
In such pieces as How Sleep the Brave, he exhibits a 
gift of rhytlimie music refreshing to meet after so 
much merely clever verse; while m the Ode to 
Evening there is a power of portraying land¬ 
scape m a simple, direct fashion, that shows a more 
delicate art if no gnsater imagination than we find 
in Thomson. 

The real power puurtrayed in his work makes 
his mental collapse tlie more inelaiichnly, and it is 
to be regretted that two of his latest Odea have 
not been preeer\'ed. 

An Ode 

How sleep the brave who suik to rest. 

By all their country's wishes blest' 

When Spniig, with dewy fingers cold. 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould. 

She there «ihall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung j 
There honour comes, a pilgrim gray. 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 

And frc(*dom ■•hall awhile repair, 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there I ^ 

PortTLAB SurKBSTlTIOHS 

TTnhonndod is thy range ; with vaned style 

Thy muse may, like those feathery tribes which 
spring 

From their rude rocks, extend her skirting aiiig 
Round thr moist marge <if each cold Hebrid isle. 

To that hoar pile, which still its rum showrs ; 

In whose small vaults a ]npny-foIk is found, 

Wlio-so bones the delver with Ins spade upthrows. 
And culls them, wondering, from the hallowed ground ! 

Or thi'.ker, where, heneath the showery wosit. 

The migiity kings of throe fair realms are laid ; 

Once foes, perhaps, together now they rest. 

No slaves revere them and no wan invue; 

Yet frequent now, at inidnight'a solemn hour. 

The rif'.ed mounds tfieir yawning cells unfokl. 

And forth the monarch stalks with sovereign power. 
In pageant robes, and wroathed with sheeny gold. 

And on their twilight tombs acnal council hold. 

In Thomas Gray (1716-1771) we have a poet 
who piaoents many superficial similarities with 
^ Ode wntten in 1746. 

tfa 
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CoUiiu. Like CoUiia; he wae a eeholar, and a 
oarafol literary artiet; like Collina, moreover, hia 
output ia aiender, and there w aomething of the 
aame penaive ohacm and feeling for nature about 
hia work. Bat in creative faculty, Collina ia cer¬ 
tainly hia auperior, though Oray’a position, hia 
longer lifa^ his inteUectual vigour, have given him 
a more prominent place in the hiatoiy of our 
literature. 

A Cookn^ by birth, he waa sent to Eton and 
Cambridge^ where he made friends with Horace 
Walpole. After some yean of wide and careful 
readhig he travelled al»oad, and firuUly (1741) 
settled at Cambridge. Refusing the Laureateahip 
in 1707, he obtained the Profeasonhip of History 
(after one rebuff) in 1798; but died in 1771, with¬ 
out having given a lecture. 

The majority of his poems were written early in 
life^ both the Eton Ode and the famous Elegy 
being written in 1747, though the latter was not 
I»inted until 1790. Beside his verse, he wrote 
some thoughtful and scholarly esBa 3 rs, planned a 
Hiaktry of Brtffiiah Poetry, and proi^ on accom- 
pliahed and imaginative letter-writer. Gray is the 
most accomplished craftsman of the transition 
period, and there is a steady progress in his work 
from the sometimes colourless and often conven¬ 
tional Odes of his youth, e.g. On Spring, and On 
AdvertUy, to the striking felicities of the famous 
Elegy, and the brilliant manipulation of the later 
Pindaric poems. His lost efforts, resulting from 
his study of Icelandic and Celtic verse, exhibit 
him as a true pionew of Romanticism. 

Gray's q>eoial contribution to poetry lies in the 
fastidious accuracy of hia natural descriptions. 
Collins ia as observant, Thomson as worm in hia 
rqgard for rutnre, and toth these poets are in their 
beat momenta leas unstudied, more spontaneous 
than Gray. But for fastidiousness in detaU that 
depends not merely on imaginative observation 
but on a nice and delicate feeling for the right 
word. Gray certainly surpasses them. 

It is interesting to place side by side some de- 
ooriptive passage in prose from his letters and 
one of his cameos in verse ; 

“The boaotn of the mountains spreading here Into a 
brood boson, disoovers in the midrt Qrossmere-Woter; 
Its raorgin is hollowed into smoll boys with bold emi- 
neoses . some of them rooks, some of them turf, that half 
oonoeal ond very the figure of the little lake Uiey com- 
inond. From the shore a low promontory puhes itself 
for into^the water, ond on it studs a wluto village with 
the poridi ohureh rising in the midst of it; hangiiu 
enolosnrss, oorn-fields, om meadows g ree n as an emanld, 
with tiieir trees, hedges, and oattia, fill up the whole 
spaoe from the edge of the wmer. Jnst opposite to 
^>0 is a loigs fara-house at the bottom oi a steep, 
smooth lawn, ombosomed in old woods, whioh olimh 
half-way im the mountain ride, and disooW abovo them 
a broken une of arags, that crown tiie aoene.“ t 

Onx on nts Pusson^ Ausma non Vunssmmx 

Now the golden Mom aloft 
Wavm her dew-baspangled wing. 

With vermeil riiedr and whianer mft 
She woca the tardy Boring: 

TIB AptB starta, and ealb around 
ThariMping fragmaea from thagroundL 

* Letter to Dr, Wharton, 


And Ugfatly o'er the living soene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest giaen. 


Newborn flocks, in rustic danasb 
Frisking ply their feeble feet; 
Fm^ful oi meir wintry Wanoe 
birds his presence greet: 

Bnt chief, the al^-lark warbles hi^ 
His trembly thnlling ecstasy; 

And Issaining from the dassled sight. 
Melts into air and liquid light. 


See the wretch that long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain. 

At length repeir fafe vigour 1^ 

And breauie and wwk again. 

The meanest floweret of tM vale. 

The aimplsat note that swella the galcv 
The common sun, the air, the skies. 

To him are opening Paradise. 

It ie quite true that tills sensitive groping after 
words gives a studied art to some of his work, 
robbing it of apontoneity and flexibility. But 
where so many contemporary versifiers were pain¬ 
fully proUx 1 ^ vnlfuUy vague and conventional 
in their poetic locality, it is grateful to turn to the 
admirable art and fine scholarly imagination of 
Thomas Gray. 

David Mau.och (who later changed his name to 
Mallet), was a ploaaant writer of light verse and a 
faithful disciple alternately of his briend Thomson 
and of Pope. 

Mabk Axbmbidk (1721-1770), like John Arm¬ 
strong, was a ph}rBician. The son of a butcher, 
and originally intended for the ministry, he became 
interest^ in physic, and his Pleasures of the 
InuMgtnatum appeared about the same time as 
Armstrong’s Art of Preserving Health. He was an 
ardent Whig, and the Whiggiam coloured his writ¬ 
ings. In many ways an oddity, he none the fees 
took a high place among the physicianh of the 
day, being accorded reluctant admiration from 
Johnson, who naturally disliked his principles. In 
1770 he died, it is supposed, of typhoid fever. 

As a writer, he is neither pronouncedly of ttie 
school of Thomson or of Pope, inclining perhaps to 
that of Dryden. His abilities ore only mediocre, 
but he has been often underestimated as a writer, 
and if his verse lacks the polish of Pope and the 
easy force of Dryden, there are touchea in hia muse, 
in the Odes and The EpitHe to Curio especially, of 
genuine feding and sinoerity. 


WRITERS OF DEVCnrONAL VERSE 

Simiething at this point may be aud of a number 
of writers during the oentiuy, irho found particular 
expression in devotional verse. 

Isaac Watxb (1674-1748) has come dosm to 
posterity as the author of “ Let Dogs Delight'' 
and “ The Busy Bee,'' and tiiese moral songs for 
ohOdien have survived even Watts' oonaidarsbie 
oontributiona to hymnoloiry, and hfe more oon- 
siderable but often groteequely poor oontributilons 
to seoifior poetry. As a maker of secular vsiae^ 
dun and biimbaBtio as some of it may be, it is to 
Watts' credit that he broke away from the mono¬ 
tony of the favourite couplet proved himadf 
at times an aUe if unequd metrist. 

Too early to fed the leoetion ogainat the sofaool 
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of Pops, his work is property looked upon ae 
tnneituHud, and bad he bera torn later, it ia far 
more probaUe be would by temperament and 
feeling have belonged to the new aohool of romantio 
natunliam. 

Greater than Watte in imaginative power, and 
more advantageoixdy placed in point of tii^ ia 
Cbabubb WnsLBy (170&-1788). To find bia equal 
aa a writer of aacrto aong, one boa to turn to the 
rdigiouB poetry of the aeventemth century, and 
not even in Vaughan and Herbert do we find aooh 
intenaity of personal feeling and erqperienoe as 
meets ua in tto vene of Wealey. Moreover, there 
ia more lyrical fire m “ Jeaua, Lover of my Soul ” 
than in all of Watts’ hymns; but from the purdy 
poetical point of view Wesley’s highest reach is 
made m the verses on “ Wieathng Jacob ”: 

WassTLiMo Jacob 

Oome, O thou traveller unknown. 

Whom Btill 1 hold, but cannot see ; 

Hy company before is gone. 

And I am left alone with thee; 

With thee all night 1 mean to stay. 

And wrestle till the break of day. 

I need not tell thee who I am. 

My misery and sin declare ; 

Ttoself hast called me by thy name. 

Look on thy hands, aiid rmd it there I 

But who. I ask thee, who art thou T 

Tell me thy name, and toll me now. 

a e a • • a 

CHHUTOraBB Shakt (1722-1771), the author of 
a few excellent pieces of light verae, ia best re< 
membered now for his Song to David, in which he 
escapes from the verse eo .ventions of hia age, and 
in a tumult of fervid imagery, pours forth a rhap¬ 
sody that has no equal for intmaity save in Wesley. 
Sm^ was only fitfully sane, and this poem, 
written in a serious, lucid interval (1763), owes 
something perhaps to the emotional lack of balance 
in its author. There are quaint touches of natural 
imagery in the song, for instance : 

SoNo TO David 
For adoration ripening canes 
And cocoa's purest milk detains 
The weetorn pilgrim’s staff ; 

Where rain in clasping boughs inoloe’d 
And vines with oranges dispos’d. 

Embower the social laugh. 

Mow labour his reward reoeivea. 

For adoration counts his sheaves 
To pei^, her bounteous prince; 

The nectarine his strong tint inibiba^ 

And appiss of ton thousand tribes. 

And quick peculiar quince. 

• • e e • • 

For adoration, beyond match. 

The scholar bullfinch idma to oatoh 
The soft lute's ivory touch ; 

And, careless on ths hami spray. 

The daring redbreast keeps at bay 
The damsel’s greedy touch. 

A deserved tribute to Smart’s glowing fancy was 
paid by Browning in his ParUyinga wUh Certain 
People, and has contributed to the recent revival 
ot intoeet in this song, neglected in hie own day. 

Of the man himeelf, despite his emtio and 
violent youth that we oan w«dl understand in view 


of hie neiuosiB, it is jdasssat to nesll ths teibuts 
of Johnson, after seeing the unfortunate man in 
an aayium; 1 did not think that he ought to be 

abut up. His infinniGes were not noxious to 
society. Hs insiteed on peofde praying with hkn, 
and I’d aa lief pray with Kit Smart as with anyims 
else. Another charge was that he did not lovo 
clean Imen. and 1 have no passion for it.” 

Returning to aeoulsr poetry, nothing need ba 
said of Gray’s frinul. WuxuH Mason who copied 
moat of Gray's weakneasea, with aoaraely a toudi 
of his power, and of Wiluam FALOOiraB, who wrote 
the Shtpvireck, except that they broke away firam 
the couplet form, and firom the conventional sub¬ 
ject-matter at their times. The brothem WalBXOK, 
Thomas and Josbph, were more remarkable aa 
critics than as verse writers, for they showed real 
appreciation of Elizabethan poetry. Thomas was 
Larueate from 1785 until his death, and his poetry 
belongs largdy to tto school of Papa, thou^ not 
without au^estiona of Gray. 

Hia most memorable oontributiona to litoraAure 
are his Obeervationr on Spenaer (17M), and hia 
valuable Hiatory of Bngliah Poetry (1777-1781). 

CHAM.X8 Cbubchiz. 1 :,, tom in 1731, at West¬ 
minster, took Orders in 1756, but soon realiaed his 
unsuitability for the clerical profession. Reckless 
in spirit, and dissolute in chataoter, he proved 
hims^ a vigorous satirist in the Boaciad, on the 
actors ot the day, and a vitriolic one as well, as hia 
eputle to William Hogarth teetifiee: 

Ah Epistlb to Wxxxiam HocAami 

Virtue, with due contempt, saw Hogarth stand. 
l%e murderous pmicil in his paUed hand ; 

What was the cause of Liberte to him. 

Or what was honour I Let them rink or s w im . 

So he may gratify, without control. 

The mean ceaentmento of his selfish souL 


Thy body dirivell'd up, thy dim eyes mok 
Within their sockete osep, thy weak hands riinmk. 
The body’s weight unabls to suBtain, 

Ttie stream of hfe scarce trembling thro’ the vein. 
More than half-kiU’d by honeet troths, which fell. 
Thro’ thy own fault, from men who wish'd tiiee well, 
Can’st thou, e’en thus, thy riioughts to vengeance give. 
And. dead to all things eto, to malice live T 
Hence, Dotard, to thy closet' Shut thee in. 

By deep repentance wash away thy rin ; 

From haunts of men to shame and sorrow fly. 

And. on tlw verge of death, learn how to dm 

Hogarth, who was, ae a matter of fact, dying at 
this time, took the lampoon acutely to heart. 

In Churchill the fires of the eefaod of Diyden and 
Butler once again leap up for the last time. His 
vigour and power an as obvioia as his vidlenoe 
and savagery. 

Jahzs Bbattib (1735-1803), tom in Kincardine- 
ahire and educated at Aberdeen, is another filus- 
tration of the mediocn writer whose work, though 
poBseesing little intrinrio va’ue, intereeto ne es 
litenuy students for its genuine cditempt to bring 
emotion back into poetry, to find inspiration in 
the romantio past, and to eschew the school of 
ep^rammatie devemess and artifice. NeiGtor Tka 
Minatrd nor Tka Progreaa of Oenuu can aSord ns 
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much awthetia treasure. But his work is a siep 
further towuds romautioism away froiu claeaicum, 
aad shows reoswsd mterest in the Spenserean 
abanzai 

On the same plane are John LaNOHOBNB and 
yfxuLUM liiOKiiB. Both men were fair scholars, 
the first a north oountr 3 nnan, the second a Scot. 
Langhomo’s Country Juatice deals with rural life 
in a way that reminds us of Crabbe rather than 
of any contemporwy. He shows unmistakably the 
trend of the new movement. Mickle’s Songa and 
Ballada stimulated the taste for the ballad, mote 
strikingly effected in Percy's Reliquea. Among 
these leclothed old songs and modem imitations 
is the well'known There ia nae Luck aboU the 
Hooae. His poem Oumnor Hail is a pleasant, 
sentimental piece that inspired Scott to wnte 
Kenilworth. 

Last relics of the school of Pope, who succeeded 
in bringing about its downfall, even more quickly 
than the pioneers of romanticism, are Erasmob 
Darwin (1731-1802) and William Havley (1746- 
1820). Darwin was a phy«cian who lived at 
Lichfield. Ho was an able scientist, and in his 
Zoonomia (1794) wrote a thoughtful treatise on 
the laws of organic life, tiiat played no small part 
probably in influencing his famous descendant. 
Unhappily he tried to popularise science by putting 
it into verse form, and in The Botanic Gar^n and 
The Economy of Vegetation (a lively title for a poem I) 
he gave the public a bombastio and absurd piece 
of work, that in plaoo of making science attractive^ 
made poetry ridiculous. 

Haylny had no more imagination, nor as a poet 
had he Darwin's genume value as a sciennst. 
His dull artificiality is only equalled by his dismal 
fluency. These men are said to have brought 
about the final downfall of the older school of verse. 
The future was with the Romantics. 

In contrast with them stands Thomas Chat- 
TURTON. Horn at Bristol in 1752, the son of a 
sctioolmastor and cathedral singer, ho had a fitful 
education and was bound to an attorney in 1764. 
Brought up in the atmosphere of St. Mary Red- 
cliffo, be haunted the building, and soon began to 
imitate certain mediaeval documents he found 
therein. Thus started the series of forgories known 
os the Rnuley Poema. Hinting that he had dis- 
covered valuable old MSS., ho soon found some to 
believe that the ballads, interludes, and the like 
that he gave out, belonged to a certain Rowley of 
Bristol. He attracted the notice of Horaco Walpole 
and came to London, April 1770. For a time he 
eked nut a pittance by his work, but the demand 
fell off, and too proud to beg, he poisoned himself 
with arsenic in his Hollxim lodgings in August 
1770. 

For a while a controversy existed as to the author* 
ship of these poems, though Gray pronounced 
against them from the first. It is now established 
beyond question that they were forgeries, and the 
method of the forgery has been made clear by the 
labours of Professor Skoal. 

He was a skilful metrist, with a clever gpft of imi¬ 
tation and touches of real romantic feeling, some¬ 
times expressed with delicate spontaneity, at otiieis 


in purely conventional language. The inequality of 
his work, however, is a youthful quality that need 
not be dwelt upon ; the imaginative power dis¬ 
played in the Rowley Poems is sufficientiy remark¬ 
able, and hia influence upon the poets of the 
Romantic revivM, thoi^h exaggerated by some 
critics, was no doubt oonsiderable. But his youth, 
his tragic circumstances, have created around him 
an atmosphere of romance that makee us somewhat 
inclined to overestimate the precise actual value of 
hia work. Its promise is certainly great, its actual 
aooomphshment mtereating and remukable, but 
more from potentiality than perfoimonoe. His un¬ 
timely death was undoubtedly a serious loss to 
poetiy. 

Before the death of Johnson, two great poets 
had appeared, who very definitely ushered in the 
new eiw—Cowpor and Crabbe. They are best 
studied os pioneers rather than as representatives 
uf Romanticism, for in each of them the conven¬ 
tions of the eighteenth century lingered, and their 
work, to an extent, still participates of the char¬ 
acter uf the transitional period. 

William Cowpbr (1731-J800) 

There is, perhaps, no more pathotjc life-etoiy in 
the liistory of our literature, tiinn that of William 
Cowpor. 

In November 1731, at the Rectory of Great 
Berkhompsteod, where his father wau rector, he 
started his voyage in the world with every possible 
material advantagi* Was he not the great-nephew 
of a Lord Chancellor, the grandson of a Judge, the 
SOD of a King's Chaplain hia mother akin to the 
poet Donne, tracing her family back to Henry III t 

As a particularly shy and sensitive child, ho was 
the constant companion of a tender and indulgent 
mother; and after her death in 1737, it was a 
heart-broken little boy of six years old who arrived 
at Dr. Pitman’s boarding school in Market Street, 
Hertfordshire, to encounter the bullying of a brutsi 
schoolfellow of fifteen, of whom, he saj’s ; “ I was 
BO afraid that T knew him belter by his shoe- 
buckles than any other part of his dress "—^pre¬ 
sumably being too nervous to raise his eyes—adding 
the pious ejaculation : “ May the Lord pardon 

him, and may wo meet in glory " 

Two years later, eye trouble appeared, so he was 
sent to live in the house of an oculist, and in 1741 
to Westminster School, whore he seems to have 
been happy in his surroundingsr 

" Be it a wnakness. it deservM some praise. 

We love the play place of our early days," 

he wrote later. " Excellent at cricket, at football '* 
also “ an adept in the infernal art of lying *’—though 
the latter lament suiely may be ranked with John 
Bunyan’s introspective self-condemnation. 

Among his contemporaries at Westminster were 
Warren Hastings, who became Governor of India; 
“ Great Churohill ’’ the poet, “ for he well deserved 
the name," says Cowper; and Colman ; among the 
masters was Vincent Bourne, the Latin poet who, 
said Cowper, " was such a sloven, as if he trusted 
to his genius os a cloak for everything that could 
disgust you in his penon.” 
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A good writer of Latin, verse, Cowper gained 
many “ silver pence ” for this distinotion, and 
took an aU-round interest in literature and literary 
people. 

Cta leaving Westnunster the law was chosen as 
a profession—possibly by his father, with the Wool- 
sadc in view. He was placed with Mr. Chapman 
for three years, with Thuriow, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor, as fellow-pupiL Much time, however, 
that should have been spent in legal studies, was 
used by these young men “ in giggling and making 
giggle" with his cousins, Theodora and Harriet 
Cowper. Theodora and Cowper fell in lovo, but 
Uieir marriage was regarded with so much disfavour 
by her parents, that they were forced to part; 
neither of them married, nor did they ever meet 
again. 

Called to the Bar in 17S4, he does not seem to 
have made much headway m the profession, spend¬ 
ing his time in literature and makmg ono of a 
small circle of “ Westrainstors ” who composed tlio 
“ Nonsense Club.” 

Ills father’s death in 1756 threw Cowper on hin 
own resources, and the loss of the home at the 
parsonage was a real grief to him ; 

“ ’Tu now become a history litlk> known. 

That once we call’d the pastoral houae our own ” 

In 1763 a nomination to the post of Clerk of the 
Journals of the House of Commons w'os s«>curod, 
but his nominee’s right to appoint being disjmted, 
Cowpe' was summoned to an cixamination, but, 
magnifying this simple ordeal to sucli an extent— 
“ mortal poison " he called it —bo unhinged his 
brain that he attempted self-destruction. After this 
—suffering from religious melancholia that troubled 
him more or less throughout his life—^lie resided for 
eighteen months with Dr. Cotton at St. Albans. 

On leaving St. Albans he modo tho acqunint/aiice 
of the Rev. Morloy Unwin, his w'ifn and their son 
and daughter; and thus, induced to make ono of 
their family party, he gained oneo more tho advan¬ 
tages of home life. The following yeax, however, 
Mr. Unwin died, but his death mado no difference 
to Cowper; he merely removed with Mrs. Unwm 
and her daughter to Olney on the banks of the 
Ouse, where his friend John Newton was curate, 
and here he wrote about seventy of the Olney 
Hymns. 

In 1773 a second period of darkness clouded 
his life for three yean, but again he recovered 
and began to make poetry the business of his 
life 

In 1782 he published a volume of poems, and the 
delightful ballad, John GUptn, the latter the result 
of a story told him by the vivacious Lady Austen, 
also the instigator of his more ambitious work, 
Thx Took, published in 1786. From this time 
Cowpw takes his place among our finest English 
poets. 

His library was very small, under two hundred 
volumes at the time of his death, and must of 
these were gifts from friends; though he did not 
spend money on books, he did not think “ half a 
guinea to a guinea too much for a genteclish 
tootiipiok-oase ”—and once wrote to a friend to 
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procure him “a handsome atook buckle” which 
he thought “ for twenty to twenty-five shillings— 
perhaps a second-hand affair—may be purchased 
that will make a figure at Olney.” 

In 1786 his cousin. Lady Hesketh, persuaded 
him and Mm. Unwin to remove to Weston. They 
did so. Cowper was now m easy circumstances by 
the grant of a pension of £300. and began trans¬ 
lating at the rate of “ forty lines a day ” the 
Homer he publislied m 1791. Notwithstanding the 
relief and distractions found in many directions— 
his taming throe young hares is well known—and 
the kindness of hia friends, another awful nig^i 
time dawkened his life, and from this time, 1794, 
up to the time of his death on April 26, 1800, very 
few glimpses of light were vouchsafed him, the 
poem On the Receipt of my Mother'a Picture being 
written during a lucid interval. 

In the techmqiie of his work, Cowper belongs to 
the old rather than to the new. Ho shows neither 
the power nor the wish to break away from old 
motncol fonns. Some of the good qualities of the 
old seliool are his: clanty, painstaking care of 
expression, and on tho whole an easy tranquillity 
of atmosphere. Wo shall find in his work neither 
tho passion nor tho strangeness of the Romantic 
school. Much in his nature disposed to stiapo him 
as a poet of Clossicihm, and with occasional re« 
serves he is far more of a classical poet than a 
romantic. Yet throughout Cowper’s work we feel 
from time to time a note of something that is 
certainly not tho note of Pope or Dryden, some¬ 
thing deeper in fet>ling than meets us even in 
Thomson, Coilins, or Gray. 

There is a tenderness in poems like My Mother'e 
Picture, that not cv'cn Goldsmith in liis verso can 
quite equal; while his fresh and mtimate nature 
picturt>B pomt to a stage in the development 
of jioetjc naturalism, mc.re considerable than we 
find in Thomson and his immediate Buccessors. 

Mattc'rs such as these make it impossible to 
place Cowper as the adherent of any distinct 
school. He is a blend of the old and the new, 
with much of the form of tho old and something 
of the spirit of the new. 

Turning from comparative criticism, what ewe 
the positive qualities in Cowper’s work ? He ex¬ 
celled in the dehneation of the quiet backwaters 
of bf^ in investing the commonplace with tender¬ 
ness and grace, in rendering with fresh unpretenti¬ 
ous beauty the familiar scenes of everyday existence. 
The restraint, the easy lucidity of his best work 
ore undeniable. 

** No noiso is here, or none that hinders thought. 

The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and mure than half suppress’d 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where'er he rests ne shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice, 

That tinkle in the wither’d leaves below. 

Btillnoss, acronipanied with sounds sc soft, 

Chor.'ns more than silence.” 

In its own way, the way of careful observation 
and sensitive poetic feeling, it would be hard to 
better such a passage. Certainly in his nature 
pictures there is a large measure of that healing 
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that John Stuart Hill found in Wordoworth. 
< firing the vision of Wordeworth and the imogina* 
tive height, he u eingularly like him in eool, peace* 
ful, unforced magio. 

Another ride of the man diaoovem a vein of 
whimriool humour and pleasant fancy, beet shown 
in the lettem and the wholly delicious John Oilpin. 

The melsmoholia that affected his life gave a 
tinge of sadness, sometimes of terror, to his bMutifid 
hymns^ but could not darken the brightness of his 
human sympathies, and when at times the doad 
lifted, there was a joyousness cmd l^ht-heartedness 
about the man that found happy expresrion in his 
work. 

His best poetry in The Took, and The Winter 
WaUe reflects the quiet, deliberate charm of “ old 
haunted meadows ’* amid which he lived. He 
seemed to have absorbed into his being the homely 
ehaims of these rural ports, and his verse goes on 
its way with the leisurely rhythm of the slow- 
moving Ouse, neither grand nor varied, but gently 
persuasive and soothing^ 

Os IBS Rscstn or ht Horan’s Picnnus 

Oh that those lips had language I Life has pass’d 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those Ups an- thine—thy own sweet smiles I see. 

The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only foils, else, how distinct they say, 

** Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away I ” 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize, 
nie art that baffles time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it) here ehinee on me still the same. 

Faithful remembrancer of one eo dew. 

Oh welcome guest, though unexpected, here I 
Who bidd’st me honour with an artleas song. 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long, 

I wiO obey, not willingly alone. 

But gladly os the precept were her own ; 

And, while that Uuoe renews my filial ^of. 

Fancy ahall weave a charm for my relief— 

Shall steep me in Elysian revane, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

Thb WiNTKa Wauc at Nook 

The night was winter in Ins roughest mood ; 

The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon 
Upon the southwn side of the slant hillb. 

And where the woods fence off the northern blast. 

The season smiles, reriming all its rage. 

And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 
Without a cloud, and without a speck 
The dazzling splMidour of the scene below. 

Again the harmony comes o’er the vale ; 

And through the trees I view th' embattled tow’r 
Whence all the music. I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains. 

And ssttle in sweet musings as I tread 
The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms. 

Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 

The roof, though moveable through all its length 
As the wind sways it, has yet well sufBc’d, 

And, Intercepting in their silent fall 
The frequent SaScee, has kept a path for me. 


. . . Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
giva a useful lesson to the head. 

And teonung wiser grow without his hooka. 
Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one. 


Hove oft-times no connection. Knowledge flweils 
In heeds repl^ with tiioughts of otbw man j 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge, a rude unprofitable moss. 

The mere matenala with which wiadcm boilda 
Till smooth’d and squar’d and fittad to its plocab 
Doos but eoonmher whom it seems t* 

Rnranr or ex Aujupobd Oan 

Between Nose and Eyes a strange oontest onask— 
The speotaolea set them unhappily wrong | 

Tbs point in diapate was, as all the world knowa^ 

To which the said spectaoloB ought to belong. 

Bo Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the oause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of leaniing; 
While ohiri baron Ear sat to bolanoe the laws, 

Bo fkm’d for his talent in nicely diseeming. 

In behalf of the Nose, it will quickly appear. 

And your lordship, he said, will undoubted fiadi 
That the Nose has had spcctaolee always in wear. 
Which amounts to possession time out of min^ 

Then holding the spectacles up in the court,— 

Your lordship observes tlwy are mode with a straddle. 
As wide as the ridge of the Nose is ; in short. 

Design’d to sit dose to it, just like a saddle. 

Again, would your lordship a moment suppose, 

(Tis a cose that has happen’d, and may do again) 
That the visage or countenance had not a Nose I 
Fray who would, or who could, wear spectacles then I 

On tbs whole, it appears—and my argument shows. 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn. 
That the spectacles plainly were mode for the Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for them. 

Then, shifting his side, (os a lawyer knows how) 

He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyee: 

But what were his arguments few people knew. 

For the court did not thmb they were equally wise. 

So lus lordsliip decreed, with a grave solemn tone. 
Decisive and clear, without one if or but— 

That whenever tiie Nose put his spectacles on. 

By day-light or candle-light—Eyes should be shut I 

Extoacts rnoH Lettshs 

** Your question, at what time your coining to us will 
be most agreeable, is a knotty one, and such as, hod I 
the wisdom of Solomon, I should be puzzled to answer, 
I will therefore leave it still a question, and refer the 
time of your journey Westonward entirely to your own 
election: adding this one limitation, however, that I 
do not wish to see yon exactly at present, on account of 
the unfinished state of my study, the wainscot of which 
still smells of paint, and which is not yet papered. Bat 
to ratnm: as 1 have insinuated, thy pleirant eompwy 
is the thing which 1 always wish, and as much at one time 
OB at another. 1 believe, if 1 examine myseU minutely 
since I despair of over having it in the height of summer, 
wliioli for your soke I ahould desire nKMt, the depth of 
tlic winter is the season which would he most eligible to 
1110 . For then it is, that in general I have most need 
of a cordial, and pMiioulorly m the month of January. 
I am sorry, however, that I have departed so far from 
my first purpose, and am answering a question which 
I declared myself unable to answer. Choose thy own 
time, secure of this, that whatever time that be, it will 
always be to os a welcome one. 

“1 thank you for your p le a san t extract of Miss 
Fonshaw’s letter. 

** Her pen dnpe eloquence as sweet 
As any muss’s toniw can speak ( 

Nor need a scribe, like her. regret 
Her want of Latin or of Greek. 

“ And now. my dear, adieu I 1 have done xniH« than 
I expected, and begin to feel myself exhausted with so 
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Where, lo I a hoUbw on the left eppeued. 

And there a gipey tnbe their tent had reared; 

*Twas open enread, to oatoh t>ie moraii^ sun, 

And th^ had now their early meal begun 
When two brown boya juat Imt their graaey aeat. 

The early traveller with their prajrere to greet: 

While yrt Orlando held hie pence in hanoC 
He aaw their aiater on her duty stand: 

Borne twelve yean old, demure, affected, dy. 

Prepared the force of earlv powera to try: 

Buaden a look of languor ne doaoriea. 

And well'fngned apprehension In her eyes; 

Trdned but vet savage, in her qieaking fan 
He marked the features of her vagrant race: 

When a light laugh and roguidi 1 m expressed 
The vice imidanted in her youthful breast: 

Forth from the tent her elder brother came. 

Who seemed offended, yet forbore to blame 
Hia young designer, but could only trace 
The looks of pity in the traveller’a fare : 

Within, the father, who from fences mgh 
Had brought the fud for the fire’s supply. 

Watched now the feeble blase, and stood dejected by. 
On ragged rug. juat borrowed from the bed. 

And by die hand of coarse indulgence fed. 

In dirty patohwork negligently dressed, 

ReohnM the wife, an infant at her breast; 

In her wild face some touch of grace remained. 

Of viTOur palsied and of beauty stained ; 

Her moodMOt eyes on her unheeding mate 
Wore wrathful turned, and seemed her wants to state. 
Cursing bis tardy aid—her mother there 
With gipsy state engrossed the only chair; 

Solemn and dull her look ; with such she stands. 

And reads the milk-maid’s fortune in her hands. 
Tracing the lines of Iifu ; a.ssumed through years, 

Each feature now the steady falsehood wears: 

With hard and eavngo eye she views the food. 

And ^dging pinches their intruding brood : 

Last in the group, the worn-out grandsire sita 
Neglected, lost, and living but by fits : 

Useless, despis^, his worthless labours done. 

And half protect^ by the vicious son. 

Who half supports him ; he with heavy glanon 
Views the young ruffians who around him dance; 

And, by the somieta in his face, appears 
To trace the progress of their future years ; 

Through what strange coarse of miserv, vice, deceit. 
Must wildly wander each unpractised cheat I 


What shame and grief, what punishment and pain. 
Sport of fierce passions, must each cliild sustain— 

£re they like lum approach tlieir latter end. 

Without a hope, a comfort, or a friend I ^ 

SKXTCans or Ammai 

It woa a frur and mild Autumnal sky. 

And earth's ripe treasures met th* admiring eyn. 

As a rich beauty, when her bloom is lost, 

^pears with more magnifioenoe and ooM t 
The wet and heavy grass, where feet had strayed. 

Not yet ereot, the wanderer’s way betrayed ; 

Showers of the night had swelled the deepening rill. 

The moiiung breeze had urged the quickening mill; 
Assembled rooks had winged thuir seaward flight. 

By the same passage to return at night. 

While proudly o’er them hung the steady kite, 

Than turned nun book, and loft the noisy throng. 

Nor deimed to know them as he soiled along. 

Inng yulow leaves, from osiers, strewed around, 

Chokra the small-stream, and huslied the feeble sound 
While the dead foliage dropped from loftier trees ; 

Our 8<.]uire beheld not with bis wonted ease ■, 

But to hiu own reflections made reply. 

And said aloud, “ Yes < doubtless we must die ” 

“ We must,” said Richard ; *■ and wo would not live 
To feel what dotage and decay will give ; 

But we yet taste whatever we behold. 

The morn is lovely, though the air is cold ; 

'niere is delicious quiet in this scene. 

At once so noh, ho varied, so serene , 

Sounds to delight us—each discordant tone 
Thus muigled please, that fail to please alone ; 

This hollow wind, this rustling of the brook, 

Tlio farm-yard noiHu, the wooilman at yon oak— 

Boo. the axe falls ' —now listen lo the stroke ' 

That gun itself, that murderH all this peace. 

Adds to the oliorm, because it soon must cease.” ■ 

“ Cold grew the foggy morn, the day was brief. 

Loose on the cherry hung the enmsun leaf : 

The dew dwelt ever on the herb ; the woods 
Roared with strong blasts, with mighty showers the 
floods: 

All green was vanished, save of pine and yew. 

That still displayini their melancholv hue ; 

Save the green holly with its bemos red. 

And the green moss that o’er the gravd spread.” * 


11. PROSE . (a) Dr. Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith. 


(a) DR. JOHNSON AND OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

Sakubii Johnson (1709-1784) 

Fok nearly fifty yean after the death of Pope, 
Johnson waa dominant figure in the Utcrary 
life of the day. In his person he seemed at once 
an expression and a criticism of current social and 
ethical ideals. There is scarcely any phase of the 
life of his times, which he does not touch with hia 
forceful personality. 

The son of a poor booksellor in Lichfield, he come 
up to London with twopence halfpenny in hia 
pocket and a fragment of a play—^little to aid him 
in hia literary ambition, but fortunately he brought 
also on indomitable wOl and groat power of'eo* 
doranoe. 

The Johnson who lives for ua to-day in the pages 
of Boswell is the sucoesaful Johnson, the literary 
dictator upon whose words everybody htmg; the 
man who puts aside the author’s craft with un> 
mistakable satisfaction, now that poverty could 
no more dog his footstepa But it is hard to read 


aright the greatness or the weakness of the man 
unless we recall his early agonies in Qmb Street. 

Suffenng hardens some natures, drying up the 
fount of pity and compassion. It intensifi^, in 
Johnson’s case, the man’s amazing tenderness of 
heart and deep-grained humanity; here it is that 
Johnson so far excels men like Addison and Pope. 
Addison’s nature was sweeter and sounder than 
his rival’s—^graoiousnoss, kindUness, and urbanity 
are certainly to be found in him. What one misses 
is that “ divine discontent,” that riotous goodness 
of heart, that prodigal tcoidemeas, which remain 
in our memories long after the roughnessea of 
Johnson are forgotten. 

Dickens could never recall hia youthful hardships 
save with fierce indignation; indelibly had to 
early sufferings seared his imagination ; and John¬ 
son would bunt into tean when reminded of to 
dark dajrs. One can weO undoraumd the meaning 
of hia outburst: “ No man but a blockhead ever 

t ff a f e s ' L oeeKs Jou/mty. ■ Tht Taim of Iks JEToH. 
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wrote except for money ’*; and tite inteiue rdief 
-with which he roUnquiahed hia pen. Boewdl once 
expreesed his wonder that Joh^n had not more 
pleasure in writing than in not writing. “ Sir,** 
replied the iraeoible idol, “ You may wonder.** 

Johnson started by writing for the GenUeman'e 
Magazine, essays and reviews and a kind of parlia* 
mentaiy letter, where he took care “ that the Whig 
doge should not have the best of it.** 

Wh^ 6zst attracted attention to him was his 
poem of London, published in 1738, written in the 
vein of Juvenal. This brought him ten guineas 
and Ae commendation of men like Pope, but little 
change in his general financial condition. 

In 1744 appeared the life of his fneiid Riehard 
Savage, a fine piece of biographical writing, despite 
of its occasional unrebabiUty. The success of this 
led to hiB being commissioned to prepare a Dic¬ 
tionary of the English Language, a work that 
occupied seven years. Johnson bad little philo¬ 
logical knowledge, but he had a rich endowment of 
humour and sententious wisdom, and some of his 
definitions it would be hard to better from this 
standpoint. Occasionally his pet prejudices flaunt 
themselves rather freely, as in the unkind definition 
of oats as “ a grmu which in England is generally 
given to horses, but in Scotland supports the 
people.** 

While he was plodding through this formidable 
task, he sought distraction in other matters. In 
1749 appeared the Vanity of Human Wiehea, & la 
Juvenal, while Garrick brought out the tragedy 
of Irene, which was partly written before he bad 
oome up to London. 

The play, though not successful, filled his im¬ 
poverished exchequer by nearly £300. 

Having essayed verse, dictionary making, uid 
the drama, Johnson turned to the essay, which 
was so popular a literary vehicle in hia time. 

The Rambler started its wondenngs in the spring 
of 17(i0, and ran for two years. With the excep¬ 
tion of a few contributions from Richardson, every¬ 
thing came freshly minted from the Doctor’s mmd. 

The uniformity of style would have mattered 
loss had Johnson not assumed so heavy and pedantic 
a manner. His later venture. The Idler, certainly 
drags its wheels less cumbrouriy, but in neither of 
those periodicals is Johnson seen at his best. 

Raaaeku, Prince of Abyaetnia (1769) proved 
vastly more to the public taato. Although rarely 
read to-day, it is a curious and interestmg bool^ 
tedious at times in Johnson’s most elephantine 
stylo, but with fiashes of happy description, and a 
good deal of sound moralising on a vuiety of 
subjects. 

After 1702 Johnson’s skies oloared. A pension 
of £300 relieved him from the constant fear of 
poverty that had haunted him all these years, and 
his mind ripened and brightened under this sunnier 
fortune. The famous “ Literal y Club ” was estab¬ 
lished in 1764, to which Burke, Goldsmith, Ganiok, 
Gibbon, and Reynolds belonged. Here Johnson 
reigned as dictator; but glad and relieved as he 
was to relinquish the pen for the tongue, yet the 
glamour of Fleet Street and Covent Garden hdd 
him, as it held Lamb and Leigh Hunt a generation 
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later, and neither of the latter bad the same rwisrm 
to shrink from their mistreae as he hod. Yet the 
worse aim ill-treated him the more be loved her. 
Boswell was soon os orthodox os bis master; 
diaciplesbip was no hard matter with him. “Is 
not this very fine f ” inquired the aege as they 
promenaded in Greenwich Pork. “Yea^ air,” re¬ 
plied Boswell, “ but not equal to Fleet Street"— 
then added onbluahingly that a baronet from 
Rydal (asentedly no progenitor of Wordsworth) 
h^ declared the “ fragrance of a May evening in 
the oonntiy to be all very well, but that he pre¬ 
ferred the smell of a flambeau at the playhouse.” 
On another occasion Boswell praised the cheerful¬ 
ness of Fleet Street. “ Why, sir,” said Johnson, 
“ Fleet Street has a very animated appearance, but 
1 think that the full tide of human existence is at 
Charing Cross.” An amusing story thrai followed 
of a tallow-chandler who had made a fortune in 
London, and was foolish enough to retire to the 
country. He grew so weary of his sylvan retreat 
that he begged to know the melting days of his 
successor, that he might be present at the operation. 

Johnson’s associations with Fleet Street were 
many ; first hving in Fetter Lane, them in Boswdl 
Court, in Gough Square; after that, in the Inner 
Temple Lane, in Johnson Lane; finally in Bolt 
Court. 

When first he came to town he lodged at the 
house of Mr. Morris, a staymaker in Exeter Street; 
dining at the “ Fine Apple '* in New Street, “ for 
eightpenoe, with very good company.” “I bad,” 
said Johnson, ” a cut of meat for sixpence, and 
bread for a penny, and gave the waiter a penny.” 
On clean shut days, remarked his biographer 
sigmficantly, he went abroad and paid visite. 

At twelve o’clock, we ore told (this would ^>ply 
to the prosperous yearn of literary dictatorship), 
he received a lev^ of morning visitors in his b^- 
room—Goldsmith and others, chiefly men of letters, 
and to them he would deebum over a twrive-o’clock 
dish of tea. He then went to dinner at a tavern, 
most frequently the Mitre Tavern, where he com¬ 
monly stayed late, and afterwords drank his tea at a 
friend’s house, over which he loitered a great deal, 
but seldom took supper. He frequently gave all 
the silver in his pocket to the poor, who watched 
him between bis house and the tavern where he 
dined. 

Jolinson had not eschewed altogether the author’s 
craft; indeed his best work was yet to come; but 
his literary output at no time ever gave a com¬ 
mensurate idea of the greatness of the man. His 
Shakespearean criticism reveals more of the author’s 
limitations than the greatness of its subject. The 
Journey to the Weatem Jalea of Scotland is oertoiiily 
amusing, though largdy as a piece of self-revelation. 
His most considerable production. The Livea of the 
Poeta (1779-1781), despite its inoompleienesB and 
oooasionally faring insensibiliticB, as in his treat¬ 
ment of G»y and Milton, contains some admirable 
critioal appreciations. 

In 1776 he had received his doctor’s degree 
from Oxford, and was at the height of his popularity 
and influence. But the indifferent health Hiat had 
dogged him all hia life now began to make more 
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eDoroMhmeata When, during the laat year or bo, 
in was without the society of his fnend Mrs. 
Thralo, his spirits declined and his health grew 
rapidly worse. 

But he had many faithful friends, incl u ding 
Burke end Reynolds, who tried to make his last 
days easy; and iraacible and impatient as Johnson 
had been during his life, he Bho\^ singular endur¬ 
ance and resignation during his fatdl illness. On 
December 13, 1784, he di^ and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Jakbs Boswbu. (1740-1796), was bom at Edin¬ 
burgh, his father Iwing an aUe advocate at tho 
Soottish bar and an unoomprmnising PreBb 3 rterian 
l^ig. James we hear was “ a fine boy, wore a 
white oooka^, and prayed for King James until his 
Uncle Ckwhrane gave him a shilling to pray for King 
George, which he accordingly did.” Ibis accommo¬ 
dating youth studied law for a while, somewhat 
roUiotantly, philosophy and rhetoric perhaps less 
reluotaatly, and the mild Bohemian life of Edin- 
biuj^ with no reluctance whatever. Coming up 
to London in 1760, he found even pleasanter distrac¬ 
tions to legal studies than he had done m Scotland ; 
and despite an excursion into verse. The Cvb at 
Newmarket, showed no marked propensity for either 
the letters or law. Then, happily both for himself 
and posterity, “ Tom Davies,” in Goldsmith’s words, 
** flung him at Johnson in sport,” and he found his 
true vocation. “ Who is this Scotch cor at John¬ 
son's heels f ” asked someone of Goldsmith. ** He is 
not a our; he is only a bur,” was the happy response. 
Indeed, had it not been for the " bur,” how httle we 
might know of the man Johnson to-day ! 

The Doctor did not take kindly to his enthusiastic 
worshipper at first, but very soon they became groat 
friends and remained so for life, despite tho natural 
irascibility of the idol at times. “ Sir, you appear 
to have only two subjects j yourself and me, and I 
am sick of both." 

No man of letters was ever more naive than 
Boswell; here he transcends even Fepys, yet his 
nalvetd, his stupidities, drew out the graft Doctor 
as no intellectual cunning could have done. And 
if Boswell stands revealed as a somewhat contempt¬ 
ible and certeunly foolish personage in the pages of 
the biography, yet he cannot be written down as 
a foefi. He a wonderful memory, and a natural 
instinct for presenting his material dramatically and 
vividly. No mere fool could have written the Life 
of Samud Johruan .* he was a fool of genius, for the 
Uogcaphy is one of the great biogn^hies of litera¬ 
ture. 

JoiliMonV Work and Influence 

Johnson never wrote bettor than when under the 
Influence of some powerful human emot'on. When 
his inspiration is wholly literary, ho is apt to grow 
pompous and pedantic with alarming spe^; when, 
however, some human concern projects itself into 
his work, then he shakes off his stiffness and writes 
with force and dignity. 

Take, for instance, his notable letter to Lord 
Chesterfield, in 1756 ; 

Hr Loan,—hove been lately informed by the pro¬ 
prietor of the World, that two pigierSi in tthioh my 


i>MtM>naiw is reoemmended to file pubUo, were written 
by your fordship. To be so distinguished is on honour, 
which, being very little aaoustomed to Idvouia from tiie 
great, I knim not well how to receive, or in rriiat terms 
to acknowledge. 

Whan, upon aome alight eneonrageaiant, X flret vUted 
your lordship, I was overpowered, like the net of man- 
Kind, by the enchantment of your addteee, and could 
not forbear to wish that I might boast myself le vainqueur 
du vainfueur de la terre —that 1 might obtain that regard 
for which I saw the world oontanding ; but I found my 
attendance so little encouraged, that neither pride nor 
modesty would suffer me to continue it. Whm I had 
once addreesed your lordship in public, I had exhausted 
all the art of pleasing which a retir^ and unoonrtly 
scholar can posssM. 1 had deme all that I could; and 
no man ii pleased to have bm all neglected, be it ever 
BO little. 

Seven yean, my lord, have now passed aince I wafted 
in your outwani rooms, or was repulsed from your door; 
during which time I have been poshing on my work 
throufdi difficulties, of which it is useless to oompiain, 
and have brought it at last to the verge of publication, 
without one act of aasiatanoe, one word of enoourage- 
ment, or one smile of favour. Such treatment I did not 
exj^t, for I never had a patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with 
Love, and found him a native of the rooks. 

Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on a man struggling for life in the water, and when he 
has reached ground, enoumbers him with help T The 
notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, 
had It been early, had been kind ; but it has been delayed 
till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am soli¬ 
tary, and cannot impart it; till I am known, and do 
not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not 
to confess obligations where no beneSt has been received, 
or to bo unwilling that the public should consider me os 
owing that to a patron which Providence has enabled 
me to do for myself. 

Having earned on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favour of learmng, I shall not be 
disappointed though I should conclude it, if less be 
possible, with less; for I have been long wakened from 
that dream of hope, in whioh I onoe boasted myself 
with so much exultation, my lord,—Your lordship’s most 
humble, moat obedient servant, 8 ah. Johnboh. 

In his Lt/e of Savage, his critirism of Pope and 
Dryden, his picture of Life in the Happy Valley 
in Raaadaa, Johnson touches on some chord of 
memoiy or peculiar mental affinity, that bares him 
for us at his beat aud finest. 

Johnson, however, lives for most of us in the 
pages of Boswell, rather than in his own writings; 
and for this reason. Clearly as some of his ohw- 
acteristios reveal themselves to us in his work, he 
found the freest self-expreaeion in Udk. He h^ a 
ccBkgy mind that kept in admirable condition when 
rubb^ against other minds. And no mind was 
better oidculated to educe its sharp and solid 
qualities of cragginsas so weQ as BosweQ's. Bos¬ 
well’s pages exhibit tiie splendid inconsistencies of 
the man, his dephontine prejudices and conven¬ 
tionalities, and the equcdly coloesal breadth of his 
moral ssrmpathies; his dense stupidity on aome 
points, such as the value of pubUc executions, and 
his amazing good sense on others; his mingled 
meUmoholy and cheerfulness, his intelleotoal 
timidity and imconquerable courage. Give him a 
pen and he tried to strike a compromne betwem 
them, to be judicial, which Nature had token good 
oare he shoidd never be; hear him talk, and you 
found the tonio of his fundamental common-sense 
behind his most monstioua extravagances. 
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Thia, however, doee not mean that faia writinga 
am negligible. It only means that they are of 
aeoond^ account and am beat studied after 
BoswelL By interpreting him first of all through 
Boswell's pages, we shall best value the sturdy 
humour and ea^wity th^ lie embedded in the 
Dictionary^ the flashes of insight that illuminate 
the prolix Lwet of tho Poeu, and the touches of 
tendemeas and poetry that light up the often 
diamal moraliungs of RoBodoa. 

"Every man," said Imlao, "may, by ezamining Ida 
own mind, guess what passes in the minds of oth^ers: 
when you feel that your own gaiety is counterfeit it 
may justly lead you to suspect that of your companions 
not to be sincere. Envy is commonly reciprocal. We 
are long before we are convinced tliat happiness is never 
to be found, and each believee it possessed by others, 
to keep alive the hope of obtaining it for himself. In 
the aasembly, where you passed the last night, there 
speared such eprightliness of air. and volatility of 
fancy, as might have suited beings of a higher order, 
formed to inhabit serener regionH, inacciessible to rare 
or sorrow: yet, behove me, prince, there was not one 
who did not dread the moment when aohtude shoukl 
deliver him to_ the tyranny of reflertion." 

“ This,” said the pnnoe, " may be true of others 
^oe it is true of me; yot, whatever be the * general 
infelicity of man, one condition is more happy than 
another, and wisdom surely directs us to te^e the least 
evil in the choice oj Uje.” 

“ The caoses of good and ovil," aaswered Imlac, " are 
so various and uncertain, so often entangled wit|i each 
other, so diversified by various rrlations, and so much 
Bubjeot to arcidentb winch cannot bo foreseen, that he 
who would fix his condition upon incsuiitcstable reasons 
of preference must live and die inquiring and deliber¬ 
ating ” 

"But surely," said Rasselas, " the wise men, to whom 
we baton with reverence and wonder, chose that mode of 
Efe for thomselveH which they thought most likely to 
moke them happy." 

" Very few,” said the poet, “ live by choice." * 

" That affluence and power, advantages extrinsic and 
adventitious, and therefore easily separable from those 
by whom they are possessed, should very often flatter 
the mind with expectations of felicity which they cannot 

g ive, raues no aatonishment; but it seems rational to 
ope that mtellertual greatneaa should produce better 
effects; that minds quahflod for great attornments should 
first endeavour their own benefit, and tliat they who 
are most able to teach others the way to happiness, 
■bould with most certainty follow it themselveB 

"But this expectation, however plausible, has been 
T «7 frequently disappointed. Tlie heroes of literary 
OB well as civil hiaioiv have been very often no lees 
remarkable for what they have suffored, than for what 
they have aoliieved : and volumes have lieoii written 
only to enumerate the roisenes of the learned, and relate 
their unhappy lives and untimely deaths." * 

VaNirr or Human Wibbcs 

Let Obeervation. with extensive view, 

Burvey mankind from Chino to Peru ; 

Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife. 

And watch the busy scenes of crowded hfe; 

Tben eay, how hope and fear, desire and hate, 

O'ersprmd with anaree the clouded maze of fate. 

Where wavering man, betray’d by vent'rous pridn 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide. 

Am treooherous phantoms in the mist delude, 

Bhuna fancied ills, or ohosea airy good ; 

Row rarely reaaon guides the stubborn choice, 

Rabe the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant voice; 

^ Biutelae. 

s The Life of Richard Rm-Offe. 


How nations slide, by darKng soheroes opprese’d. 

When Vengeance listens to the fool's request; 

Fate wmgs witii evesy wish tfa* afitiotive dart. 

Each mft of nature, and each grace of art; 

With fatal heat impetuous courage glows. 

With fatal sweetness elocution flows ; 

Impeachment stops the epeaker’s powerful breath. 

And restlees fire precipitates on death. 

But, scarce observed, the knowmg and the bold 
Fall io the general massacre of gold ; 

Wide wasting pest I that rages unconfined. 

And crowds with enmee the records of mankind: 

For gold his sirord the hirehng ruffian dfawe. 

For gold the hirehng judge distorts the laws ; 

Wealth heap’d on weuth nor truth nor safety buys^ 

The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

Let history tell, where rival kings command, 

And dubious title shakes the madded land. 

When statutes glean the refuse of the swoto, 

How much more safe the vassal than the lord ; 

Low skulks the hind beneath the rage of power. 

And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower, 

(Tntouch’d his cottage, and his stumbors Bound, 

Though Coiifiscatioirs vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, srrene and gay. 

Walks the wild heath, and mngs his toil away. 

Does envy seize thee T crush th’ upbraiding foy { 
Increase his nchee, and his peace destroy I 
Now fears in dire vicissitude invade. 

The rustling brake alarms, and quivering shade ; 

Nor hght nor dorknese bnngs his pain relief. 

One shows the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

Yet still one general cry tlie ekies assails. 

And 'gain the grandeur load the tainted gales ; 

Few luiow the toiling statesmw's fear or care, 

Th’ insidious nvol and tlie gaping heir. 

Once more. Democritus, arise on earth. 

With cheerful wisdom and instructive mirth. 

Bee motley life in modem trappings dress’d. 

And feed with varied fools th^ eternal jest: 

Thou who could’et laugh where want enchained caprice^ 
Toil crush’d conceit, and man was of a piece ; 

Where wealth, unloved, without a mourner died. 

And scarte a sycophant was fed by pnde; 

Where ne’er was known the form of mock debate^ 

Or seen a new-made mayor’s unwieldy state ; 

Where change of favourites mode no change of lawx, 
And senates heard before tliw judged a cause ; 

How wouldst thou sliake at Britain’s niodish tribe. 

Dart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing gibe I 
Attentive truth and nature to descry. 

And pierce each scene with philosophic qye. 

To thoo were solemn toys, or empty show. 

The robes of pleasure and the veils of woe : 

All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain, 

Whos** joys are causeless, and whose griefs ore vain. 

Such was the scorn that filled the sage’s mind-. 
Renew’d at every glance on human Itind : 

How just that scorn ere yet thy voice declare, 

Searon every state, and canvaae every prayer. 

Unnuinhm’d suppliants crowd Preferment’s gate^ 
Athirst for wealth, and burning to be great; 

Delusive Fortune hears th’ incessant call; 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 

On every stsige the foes of peace attend. 

Hate dogs their flii^t, and insult mocks their end. 

Love ends with hope, the sinking statesman’s door 
Pours in the morning worshipper no more ; 

For growing names the weekly scribbler lies. 

To growing wealth the dedicator flies. 

From every room descends the paint^ face. 

That hung the bnijht palladium of the place ; 

And, smebed, in kitchens, or m auctions sold. 

To better features yields the frame of gold; 

For now no more we trace in ewery line 
Hwoio worth, benevolence divine; 

The form distorted justifies the fall. 

And detestation rids th’ indignant wall. 

But will not Britain hear the last appeal, 

^gn her foes’ doom, or guard her favountee’ seal 7 
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ThrouA Vtaedom’s aons no mora ramonatranoe ringa, 
Dagradina noblaa and eontroUing kinga; 

Our Buppb tribea repraaa thair patriot throata. 

And aw no queationa but the price of votea; 

With wedd^ hbela and aeptennial ale, 
nieir wiab la full to riot and to rail. 

In fnll'blown dignity, aee Wohey atand, 
lanr in hia voioe, and fortune in his hand: 

To him the ehuroh, the realm, their powers oonaign, 
Through him the raya of regal bounty shine, 

Tnm d by hia nod trie atream of honour flowa. 

His Bimfo alone aecnrity bestows : 

Btilt to new heighta bis restkes wishes tower. 

Claim leads to matm, and power advanoea power 
Till conquest unresiated oeaned to please. 

And rights, submitted, left him none to aeice. 

At length his sovereign frowns—the tram of state 
Hark the keen glance, and watoh the a^ to hate. 

Ians or thk Poxtb 

bi acquired knowledge, the superiority mnat be 
allowed to Dryden, whose education was more aoholaatio, 
and who, before ho became an author, had been allowed 
more time for study, with better means of information. 
His mind has a laqmr range, and he coUects his images 
and illustrations from a more extensive oiroumstanoe 
of science. Dryden knew more of man in tiis general 
nature, and Po^ in his local manners. The notions 
of Dryden were formed by comprehensive spectdation; 
and those of Pope by minute attention. There » more 
dignity in the knowlMge of Dryden, and more cmtainty 
in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either; for both 
excelled likewise in prose; but P<q>e did not borrow his 
prose from his pryie cc e n or. The style of I^den is 
caprioioas and vauried ; that of Popo is cautious and 
uniform. Dryden obeeivee the motions of his own mind . 
Pope oonstrains hu mind to his own rules of composition. 
Dryden is Boraetimee vehement and rapid; Pope is 
always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden’s is 
a neural field, rising into inequalities, and diversi¬ 
fied by the varied exuberance of abundant vegetation ; 
Pope’s fa a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and levelled 
by the roller. 

Of ganiuB. that power wliieh constitutes a poet; that 
quality without which judgment is cold, and knowledge 
fa inert; that energy which collects, combines, ampiifios, 
and animates; the eupmority must, with some nesita* 
tfon, be aUowed to Dryden. It is not to be inferred, that 
of tiifa poetioal vigour Pope had only a Uttb, becauso 
Dryden had more; for every other writer sinoe Milton 
m^ give place to Pope; And even of Dryden it must 
be saidi that, if he haa brighter paragraph^ he has not 
better poems. Dryden’s performanoea were very hasty, 
either excited by some external occasion, or extortra 
by domestic necessity ; he omnpeaed without oonsidera* 
iion, and published without oorraction. What his mind 
eould supply at sail, or anther in one exoarsion, was aU 
(hat be sought, and all that he nve. The dilatory 
eaution of Pope enabled him to eonifense his sentiments, 
to multiply hw images, and to accumulate aU that study 
might produce, or chance might supply. If the flights 
of Dryden, therefore, are higher. Pope oontinoee longer 
fm the wing. If of Dryden’s fire the blase fa brighter, 
of Pope’s the heat fa more regular and constant. Dryden 
often aorpeam expectation, and Pope never falls below 
U. Drydenfateadrwitlifrequsntastnifahment,andFope 
with parpetnal delight. . . . 

Exxaaon ivoK Mas. Thralx’s Conutorioir 
or Lbttxbs 

*Thoae _who have loved fondest love beet. A sudden 
bfaae of kindneas may by a mngle blast of ooldneu be 
extinguished, but that fondness which Ien|rth of time 
haa connected with many ciroamataneea and ocoasiona, 
though it may for a whue he sappreaiwd by disgust or 
resentment, with or without a eause. is hourly revived 
by aocidentBl raeollectioru To those that have lived 
long together, every thing beard and every thing seen 


leoalb soma pbasure oommunioated, or soma benrtt 
conferred, some petty quarrel, or some slight endear* 
ment. Esteem of great powers, or amiable qualitiee 
newly discovered, may embroider a day or a week, but 
a friendship of twenty yean is interwoven with the 
texture of life. A friend may be often found and hist, 
bnt an old fnend never can be found, and nature hae 
provided that he cannot easily be lost.” 

** Life, to be worthy of a rational being, mnstbesdwaya 
in progression ; we must always purpcee to do mors 
or better than in time past. The muid fa enlarged and 
efavated by mere purposes, though th^ end as they 
began, by airy contemplation. We compare and judi^ 
though we do not practise.” 

“Of whatsoever we see we always wish to know: 
always oongrotulote ourselves when we know ttiat of 
which we perceive another to be ignorant. Take there* 
fore all oi^rtunitiee of learning that offer themselv^ 
however remote the matter may be from eommon life 
or common oonversation. Look in Hersi^I’e teleseope, 
go into a chemist’s laboratory ; if you aee a manu* 
footurer at work, remark hu operations. By this activity 
of attrition you will find in every place divarsion and 
improvement.” 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH (172S-1774) 

Obver Goldsmith was bom in Ckiunty Longford, 
Ireland, in 1728, of Saxon stock, his father being a 
*' Curate farmer.” the Rev. Charles Goldsmith, and 
his mother tho schoolmaster’s daughter. The Rev. 
Charles received £40 a year, ” a fortuiio which he 
brought five children into tho world to sliaro ” A 
good picture of the father is given m 7’he Ctttzen 
of ihe. WoHd: 

” My father, tho vounger son of a good family, was 
possessed of a small living in the ('liurch His education 
was above hu fortune, and his generosity greater tliaii 
his education. Poor os he was, lio had hu flatterers 
poorer than himself ; for ovety dinner ho gave them tluy 
returned equivalent in praise, and this was all ho wanted. 
The same ambition that actuatm a monarch at tlie head 
of an army, influenced my father at the head of hu 
table. Ho told the story of the ivy-tree, and that was 
laughed at; he repeated tho jest of tlie two scholars 
and the one pair of breeches, and the company laughed 
at that; but the story of Taffy and the sedan chair 
was sure to sot the table in a roar. Thus hia pluasurca 
increased in proportion to the pleasure he gave ; he 
loved all the wora, and he fancied all the world loved 
him. As bis fortune was but small, he lived up to the 
ve^ extent of it. He had no intention of leaving hn 
children money, for that was dross; he resolved they 
should have loaming, for learning, he used to observe, 
was better than silver and gold. For thu purpose he 
undertook to instruct us himself, and took os muc^ 
pains to form our morals as to improve our under¬ 
standing We were told that universal benevolenoe was 
what first cemented society ; wo were taught to consider 
all the wants of mankind os our own; to regard ‘ the 
human face divine ’ with affection and esteem. He 
sround us up to be mere machines of pity and rendered 
us inoapabie of snthstanding the slightest impulse 
made either by real or fictitious distress. In a word, 
we were perfectly instructed in the arts of giving away 
thousands, before we were taught the more necessary 
qualifications of getting a farthing.” 

Oliver was the fifth child, a dow, u^y, and 
ungainly boy. At the village school he learned a 
good deal about ghosts and fairies—^little else. 
Later on (1744), at Trinity College, Dublin, he was 
still unooncemed with learning, though he just 
managed to take hia degree, and his earlier years 
may Ire epitomised in one word—^failure. 

With. light-hearted exuberance he tried tha 
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Ohuroh, the Bar, Medioine, In rapid aaooeasioii, and 
ahowed brilliant inoompetenee in each. Hi" only 
real Buooeas, perhe^ was his invention of street 
ballads at five shillings each, and his most poignant 
delight at this tune, hearmg them sung under an 
oil Uunp. 

His father had died in 1740, uid Oliver was cast 
on his own resources, which were uncommonly 
tenuous. He started to emigrate to America with 
thirty pounds, but never sailed, as he was “ at a 
pleasure party ” at the time^ where he lost all his 
money—as well as the boat. Then he essayed the 
Law, and his undo encouraged him with £60, a 
sum that was promptly wasted m a Dublin gaming* 
house. Afterwards, at Edinburgh, he applied him¬ 
self for a while to chemistry and natural history, 
then the vagrant spirit seizing him again, he went 
abroad with a smattering of medied knowledge, 
twenty pounds, and a flute. 

Borrowing money for his journey, ho character¬ 
istically spont it at the start on a preposterous gift 
of tulip bulbs for his kindly uncle, then footed it 
through Flanders, France, and Switzerland, relying 
on his flute to provide him with supper and bed. 
Yet ho was never really down-hearted, and observed 
significantly “ that he found people sprightly in 
proportion to their wants, and the poorer, often the 
i^righthor.’' 

For to toll the truth, he was a genuine vagabond 
at heart, with that itch of rrstlessness in the blood 
that made him an alien to the comfortable jog¬ 
trot conventions of civilised life. Ho was really 
predestined for poverty, not merely because he 
found it BO hard to make money, but because even 
having made it he was quite unable to keep it. 

His kindliness of heait was as great as his im¬ 
providence. and one cold night he was found sleep¬ 
ing in the ticking of the bed because he had given 
hia bedclothes to a destitute woman. 

On his return from abroad in 1756, he beeamo 
an usher, a printer’s reader (proof reader to 
Richardson), a reviewer, and a l^okseller’s hack; 
and at the age of thirty was living in miserable 
rooms at Ludgate Lane, “ near Break Neck Steps,” 
writing social sketches, makmg translations, and 
trying his hand at a history of England. Un¬ 
reliable and ignorant as he often was in his miscel¬ 
laneous hack-writing, he was never dull, and very 
soon the fine originality of the man and hia native 
grace of style showed itself. 

But the grinding eordidneas of his position is 
revealed in the grimly humorous lines he wrote of 
an old friend: 

“ Here lies poor Ned Furdon from misery freed, 
Wlio long was a book-seller’s hack; 

He had such a damnable life in this world 
I don’t think he’ll wish to come back.” 

He started The Bee, b short-lived paper, with a 
good deal of excellent essay work in it, and wrote 
The Citieen, of the World. The Traveller appeared 
in 1764, and at this time he was on intimate terms 
with Johnson’s circle. 

When in one of his ohronio financial orises, 
Johnson rescued him with a guinea, finding the 
sheriff’s officer in possession. N^urally, Gold¬ 
smith spent the guinea on Madeira. Johnson “ put 
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the oork into the bottle^ desiring he would be 
oslm,” Goldsmith then riiowed him a manuscript— 
The Vicar of Wakefidi. Jcdinson was struck by 
its merits, and according to his own account^ a<dd 
it to a bookseller for £60. ” The Vicar ” brought 
him fame—more important than money, for money 
was never his for long. Following The Vicar of 
Wakefield came The Good Natured Man, hto first 
play ; The Deserted Village, tiiat showed him as a 
poet of no mean order; and his best comedy. She 
Stoops to Conquer. Then in 1774 he died, worn out, 
of a fever, in material squalor and mental miaeiy, 
but mouined and beloved by many fnenda. 

H» Writings 
Characterutics 

(a) Whimsicality. —^In Goldsmith’s temperament, 
melancholy and mirth lay cheek by jowl, antagon¬ 
istic comrades, one would think, but no unusual 
ones in the spiritual oomposition of imaginativa 
men. Melancholy was for ever trying to drag him 
down, and did succeed in makmg him tongue-tied 
often and wistful, but careless, happy-go-luoky 
gaiety broke through all the barriers from time to 
time, unexpectedly, disconcertingly, the more wild 
and ebullient for the repression. Often we ate re¬ 
minded of Elis’s extravagant jesting, and soapeot 
the extravagance to be due to the same caua^— 
the physical necessity for ridding himself of the 
gloomy vapours that threaten to darken the mind. 
Certainly this absurdity might wdl have been 
uttered by Lamb: “ Every young fellow should 
love gravy—a glutton once disinherited his nephew 
because he disliked gravy.” 

Indeed, his quamt whimsicality, passing unex¬ 
pectedly from delicate fancy to elfish merriment^ 
anticipates m many ways the methods of Elia and 
Leigh Hunt. Hia prose writing, therefore, is of 
special interest to the modem student of the 
Essay. He was a poet of talent, a proseman of 
genius—a proseman, moreover, of distinctive and 
original genius. With no scholarly equipment, 
with little opportunity to indul^ hia fanciful 
imagination to the full, working always under 
heavy disabilities, he has none the less a native 
instinct for the sweet and gracious things of life, 
and a clear, limpid, delict style for aiqireBsuig 
this. 

Take, for instance, this passage from one of hk 
early Essays: 

“It was a fine saying of Nangfu, the emperor, who, 
being told that hu onemiee hod raised an msoneotion 
in one of his distant provinces, ‘ Come, then, my frieods.* 
said he, ‘ follow me and 1 promise you that we shall 
quickly destroy them.' He marched forward and the 
rebels BubmitM upon lus approach. All now thought 
that he would take the most signal revenge, but were 
surprised to see the captives treated with mildneaa and 
humanity. ‘ How.’ cried his first minister, ' is this ths 
manner in which yon fulfil your promise T Your royal 
word was riven that your enemies should be destroyM, 
and, behold I you have pardoned all and even caressed 
some.' *1 promised,’ replied the emperor with ageneroos 
cur, * to destroy my enemies. I have fulfilled my word, 
for see, they are enemies no longer. I have made frknds 
Of them.* 

“This, could it always succeed, were the true method 
of destroying the enemies of the state. Wdl it srere II 
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mntds Mui mney atons oould regulate the oomnxm* 
wealth: but eiaoe puniehmenta are aomeUmee neoeaaary, 
let tibam at leaat be rendered terrible by being executM 
but aaldora} and let Joatiae lift her aword rather to 
terrify than revenge." 

Cktnaider, moreover, thoae irumitaUe touchea that 
nuke of The Ftcor of Widcefidd —a thin, unaatie* 
factory etory, judged atriotly aa a piece of fiction— 
one of the daaaioa. When we think of thia book, 
memory lingwa leaa upon the artleaa plot, or even 
the central figure of the genial, kind-hearted Vicar 
than upon the couaina *' even to the fourteenth 
remove " who came to eat hia dinnera and borrow 
hia booka; of tlie wife who liad made of picklca 
and preaerving a fine art and diacouraea at dinner on 
the hiatory of every diah; of Mosea diapoaing of 
the pony for a groaa of green q)ectacleB. The moral 
qnalitiea of Frimroae attract ua far leaa than do 
hia foitdae^ hia peculiar method of cheering hia wife 
Iqr writing her epitaph and putting it up over the 
mantelpieoe. 

How admirable are auch deacriptive paaaagea aa 
theae : 


" Our little habitation waa aituated at the foot of a 
doping hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind, 
and a prattling river before; on one side a meadow, on 
the other a green. . . . One storey covered with thatch, 
which gave it an air of great anugness; the walle on 
the inmde were nicely whitewashed . . . though the 
aame room served for parlour and kitchen . . . that 
only made it the warmer. Besides, as it was kept with 
the Utmoat neatneae, the dishes, plates and copper, 
being well scoured, all disposed in Wight rows on the 
■Wlve^ the eye w«i agreeably relieved, and did not 
want richer furniture." 


(b) Hia Tendemeaa. —Allied with the whimaicality 
ia a tendemeaa of heart that found alao fine expres- 
■ion in hia work. Hia sentimentality is equal to 
the best in Richardson and Sterne, and is cleaner 
and saner. For his sense of humour never allows 
him to become mawkish. 

** I remember," saye George Colman, in hia Random 
Rteordt, “ when I was a child of five, OoldsmiUt taking 
me on hia knee to amuse me, when I rewarded him with 
a apiteful blow given with all my force in his face. My 
father for punishment locked me up in a dork room, 
where 1 howled and kicked the door—till it opened, and 
Goldsmith entered, smiling, with a candle, which showed 
the mark of the spiteful blow still in his face. Setting 
the candle down, he took me in his arms and kissed and 
aoothed and fondled me while I sulked and sobbed. 
When a/t last the eoba ceased. Goldsmith seized the pro- 
pitioua moment; he went down on all fours, and placing 
three hati, which happened to be in the room, upon the 
aarpet, and putting a shilling under each, he began to 
aonjure all three under a ain^ hat to my utter amaze- 
mant. Henceforth, whenever Goldsmith called 1 rushed 
to him lor a romp, and we became the memwt and moat 
loving pfay-feUowB." 


It boa been well said of him that Charity was his 
one luxury. Nor with all the buffetings he suffered 
from Fate was he ever spiteful—this, too, in an 
•ge when bitter things were flung about so readily 
by the humorist of the day. Did not Sam Rogers 
eayt “I have a very weak voice, and if I did not 
eey ill-natared things, no one wou’d hear me.” 

Tet he woe fully olive to the defects of his com¬ 
panions and friend but when he touches on them, 
ooes so lightly, graoefuDy, tenderly, with no particle 


of malioe. "Dr. Johnson, if you were to make 
littie fishes talk they would talk like whales." 

Here is his estimate of Edmund Burke, the 
famous politician: 

*' Hen lies our good Edmund, whose genius was suoh. 
We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much; 

Who, born for tlie univerM, nairowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learmpg, still straining his 
throat 

To persuade Tommjr Townsend to give him the vote. 
Who, too deep for his hearen, still went on refining. 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of 
dining. 

Thougli equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too ruoa for a statesman, too proud for a wit; 

For a patriot too cool; for a drudge diaobedient; 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 

In short *twas hia fate, unemployed or in plaee, air. 

To eat mutton cold and out blooka with a razor." 

His tendemeaa invadea hia verse, which, if never 
great, rarely fails in charm cuid humanity: 

** His ready amile a parent’s warmth expressed, 

Their wwfare pleam him and their caree distressed. 
To them his heart, his love, hia griefs were given. 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven ; 

As some tall olifi that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eten^ sunshine settles on its head." 

Easy-going and good-hearted to a fault as ho 
was, he could be inflexible aa steel whcise principles 
were concerned. 

Parson Scott offered to pay him handsomely if 
he would write up the Government of the day. 
Goldsmith refused ; ho was content to do without, 
and so, said Scott m a phrase that lit up the grit 
of the needy " Noll," “ 1 left him m his garret." 
And this is the man who was the ready dupe of 
knavoa, yet despite thoir meannesses remained un¬ 
soured, unspoilt, wilfully generous to the last. ' 
What Goldsmith did for Literature, whether in 
prose, verse, or drama, was to sweeten and purify 
it from its violence, coarseness, and bitter wit. It 
he has not the great driving force of Swift and Defoe, 
the exquisite polish of Pope, the dominating per¬ 
sonality of Johnson, or the grasp of character and 
ebullient diversity of some of his great contempo¬ 
raries of fiction, he lias qualities esperially his own, 
a tranquil magic, a tender homeliness, a light 
iridescent humour that will ever endear him to 
posterity. 

The Vicad of Wakefiflu 

The temporal concerns of our family were chiefly com¬ 
mitted to my wife’s management; aa to the afuritual, 
I took them entirely under my own direction. The 
fHTofits of my living, which amounted to about thirty-five 
pounds a year, I mode over to the orphans and indowa 
of the olergy of our diocese; for, having a suflScient 
fortune of my own, I was careless of temporalities, and 
felt a secret (deasure in doing my duty without reward. 
I also eet a resolution of keeping no curate, and of being 
acquainted with every man in the pariah, exhorting the 
married men to temperance and the bachelors to matri¬ 
mony ; so that in a few years it was a common saying, 
that there were three strange wonts in Wakefield— 
a parson wanting pride, young men wanting wives, and 
alraousea wanting customers. 

Matrimony was always one of my favourite tO|ficB, and 
I wrote sevWal sermons to prove its hapjdnem; but 
there was a peculiar tenet which I made a point of sup- 
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prating t for I maintainad, with WMaton, that it waa 
unlawful for a wieit of the Church of Inland, after 
the death of hie fint wife, to taka a aeooira; or, to 
enreai it in one word, I valued myadf upon being a 
Btnot moDogamiat. 

I waa early initiated into tiiis important diepute, on 
which BO many laborious voluraee nave been writtm. 
I published eome tnota upon the subject myself, which, 
as they never sold, I have the oonsolation of thinking 
were xecd only by a happy /ew. Some of my fnends 
oalled this my weu side: but, alas I they had not, Uka 
me, made it the subject of kmg oontemplation. The 


she was the on^ wife of William Whiston« so 1 wrote c 
similar epitaph for my wUe. though stiU living, in whieh 
I extoUra her prudence, economy, and obedionee till 
death ; and, having got it copied fair, with an elegant 
frame, it waa plaoM over tiie ohimney-pieaa, where it 
answered several very useful purposes. It admoniriied 
my wife of her duty to me. and my fidelity to her; it 
inspired her with a passion for fernsi and constantly,, 
put her in mind of her end. 


II. PROSE: (b) Thi Great NoTBuras— (i) Samuel Richabdbon. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON (1689-1761) 

A VAT, tubby^ nuld-lookmg, smootb-oheeked, ruddy- 
faced, little man, guiltlees of any external graces; 
this is the man who became the idol of ids 
day, during the earlier years of the eighteenth 
oentury—one who moved in a little crowd of female 
worshippers, esger to render him the constant 
tribute of their tears. 

Nor wsB it merely in the matter of an unexciting 
exterior; his qualities of disposition were assuredly 
not those that capture the fancy; a rigid moralist 
in a day when loose living was the rule raider than 
the exception; a loyal abstamor in on age when it 
waa oonaidered almost a point of etiquette to round 
oS your dinner on tho floor; a vegetarian when 
dietary reform was looked ou os a dangerous form 
of mental affection. If wo turn from this general 
view of hia personality and recall his history, we 
shall see how entirely it harmonises with the man 
as we know him. 

Bom in 1089, in Derbyshire, the son of a London 
joiner, he was at first destined for Hedy Orders, but 
not obtaining the necessary advantages of a good 
education, he was apprenticed at the age of seven¬ 
teen to an Alderqgate printer, John Wilde. Earnest 
and plodding from his early years, ho applied him- 
nlf to his work like one of tlie good little boys 
in bis own didactic fictions, and like Hogarth’s 
** Industrious Apprentice ” married his master’s 
daughter, becoming a master printer himself in 
1719. 

The exciting diverrion of mtdring indices and 
writing dedications, varied his professional work. 
He wrote a few novels, made money, took to him¬ 
self a '* country house *’ at Fulham, became printer 
of the Journals of the House of Commons, Master 
of the Stationers* Company, and Law Printer to 
the King. 'Dien, in the odour of rospeotability, ho 
^ed Jmy 4, 1761, being buried in St. Bride’s 
Churoh, Fleet Street, dose to his old shop (no 
longer existent), No. 11 Salisbury Court. 

Such a tranquil, matter-of-fact career is singu- 
lariy unlike what we should expect from the 
inaogurator ot the sentimental novel, and is in 
striking contrast with that of his predecessor, 
Ddoe, and from the roving spirits who sowed the 
seeds of the novel in the days of Elizabeth. 

Tet a doser inspection of the man reveals the 
po B ses ri on of just ^ose qualities as made his work 
ao atnacingly oompeUing in its appeal. 

When a boy at lohool he was dubbed *' Serious 


and Gravity," and waa renowned for his moral 
stories oonceming serving men wildly loved by the 
young ladies of the house, and preferred by them 
to bold, bad aristoorate. *' Let us be moral," said 
Mr. Pecksmff—*' Let us contemplate exiatmee." 
Mr. Pecksmif made not the faintest effort to live 
up to his principles ; Richardson did. Otherwiaa 
moral tags were m^ and drink to both these 
gentlemen. 

Apparently hia serious demeanour impreased 
three young girla, who asked him to write aome 
love-letters for them. We may be sure that the 
youthful Richardson was moat circumspect and 
thoroughly enjoyed himself over the transaction. 
It afforded him a good introduction into the ways 
of femininity. 

His wife died in 1731, before he had aohieved any 
literary fame; then came Pamela, or Virtue 
Rewarded, in 1740, his first fiction and one riiat 
scored an instant and signal success. Encouraged 
by Its reception, he issued a volume of FamUiur 
Letters in iHl, the nature of which may be ganged 
by the following extracts. 

This to a young lady on her riding-habit: 

** I have been partieulsrlv offended at your new riding 
habit which is inade so extravagantly that one cannot 
earaly distinenish your sex by it. You look neither like 
a nicest girl nor an agreeable boy." 

Again, on music: 

“Much musio enervates ffie mind. What graM is 
it to Eing with the grace of a hired musician T ” 

Brevity was not characteristic of Riohardaon, 
and the full tide of Pamela ran thus: 

“ Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded. In a series of familiar 
letters from a beautiful young damsel to her parento; 
now first published in oraer to cultivate the principles 
of Virtue and Rdigion in the minds of the youth ot 
both Sexes. A narrative which has its foundations in 
Truth uid Nature and at the same dme that it agreeably 
entertains by a vanety of curious and affecting incidents 
is entirely divested of all those images, whiob in too 
many pieces oalcuiated by Amusement only tend to 
inflame the minds they should Instruot." 

The volume sold well from the start, and Pope 
said of it that it would do more good than many 
volumes of sermona. At Slough, the blackomith 
read the story to the villagers by the forge fire, 
and BO pleased were his audiences by the marriage 
of the heroine that th^ insisted on ringing the 
church bella. The book evoked a stream ^ corre¬ 
spondence. Richardson's letter bag was always 
overflowing, and of his letters there axe neo^ a 
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tiuMuand extant. The interest excited bjr Pamda 
was fully sastaiaed by Ctariua Harbme. Both 
books had one element in common. Each deals 
with a matter that hM never failed to attract 
readers of fiction or spectators of melodrama—the 
picture of a girl struggling against adverse fate. 
Pamela gives us a young girl in lowly life, pressed 
by the dishonoural^ attentions of her employer’s 
son, Clariaaa with a girl in better material cir¬ 
cumstance, in love with a scapegrace. In neither 
case is there anything to be said m favour of the 
gentlemen, but whereas Pamela’s affection seems 
largely a matter of shrewd calculation and worldly 
wii^om, that of Clarissa, however misguided, is 
genuine enough. 

In both oaaes we are faced by much the 
lame problem—‘the struggle between environment 
and character. Circumstances say—“ Do this I ” 
Morality says—“ Do tliat i ” Which will prevail T 
Will the woman succumb to temptation, or prove 
mistress of her fate. 

Pamela solves the problem by insisting on mar¬ 
riage with her good-for-notlung but weU-to-do 
lover. He marries her: thus is Virtue Rewarded. 
Clarissa holds out agamst tho worthless Lovelace, 
hnally dying of grief, and shammg him by her 
death into some sense of his blackguardly conduct. 

Clarissa is not merely a more attractive char¬ 
acter than Pamela, she is more carefully cuid subtly 
drawn, and her appeal to the reader’s sympathies 
more oomprehenaiblo. The end to Pamela i»— 
bathos; there is real pathos m Clarissa’s death. 
Pamela’s lover is a dull lay figure. Lovelace, per- 
haps, is also a lay figure, but ho is not a dull one. 
If not olive, the puppet, at any rate, is smartly 
dressed. 

So firm cm affection did Clarissa rouse in her 
readers that the veteran Colley Cibber swore ” if 
she should die he would no longer believe in 
Providence.” 

But for fulsome compliment, there is nothing to 
cap the flattery of tlie “ minister of the Gospel ” 
who thought that if some of Clanssa’s letters had 
been found in the Bible they would have been 
regarded as manifest proofs of divine inspiration. 

Biohardson’s friend, Lady Bradshaw, besought 
him to reform Lovelace cuid marry him to Clarissa. 
The novelist was obdurate. Moralist as ho is, he 
had, happily, some artistic conscience. So poor 
Lady Bradshaw sobbed piteously over the last 
harrowing chapters, to tiie discomfort and annoy¬ 
ance of her husband. What is the meam'ng, she 
had asked on one ocofMion, of the word—Senti¬ 
ment f Certainly, she ought to have known. 

Clariaaa was foUowed by Sir Chariea Orandiaon. 
Hitherto his chief oharaoters had been women. 
Someone had persuaded him to try his hand at a 
model gentleman, and Grandison is l^e result. 

Ploc^ beside that admirable picture of the 
eighteenth-century courtly knight. Sir Roger de 
Coverl^, his limitations are obvious enough. 
Coverl^ is lovaUe^ with his ripe geniality 
quaint tendemesa Grandison, eschewing human 
frafities, suooeeds merdy in shaping as a dreadful 
prig. Yet for all that he is no lay figure. He 
oteflus one as the stiff eighteenth-oentuiy prototype 


of the redonbtable Sir Willoos^by Patteme. 
Meredith drew his man in the spirit of mocking 
irony; Richardson in the qnrit of a dmiring didaori- 
oism. The result is not wholly dissimilar. Each is 
profoundly self-centred, artificial, and prosy to the 
core, with many external graces and accomplish¬ 
ments, For this reason probably, he may interest 
the modem reader, despite his exasperating ” up¬ 
rightness,” certainly not in the way intended by 
Richardson, but because he does, m hu way, give 
us a certain type of man. 

Richardson’s house in the North End Road, 
Fulham, was crowded by worshippers at this time, 
and wo have a picture of the plump little author 
wearing a velvet cap and dressiiq^-gown, with one 
hand on his heart, the other holding a copy of 
Orandiaon, reading aloud to his admirers in the 
garden. 

CUAKACrrESRISTICS 

(1) The Sentimental Note .—Sentimentality is one 
of tho big stage properties of romance, and because 
of its almost universal a]ipeal, romance was so 
deaily loved for many centuries. With tho advent 
of realism into fiction, sentimentality bulked far 
loss prominently. Neither Greene nor Nash dis¬ 
carded it, but tho effort to infuse actuality into 
fiction led nocossarily to a method that considered 
other matters than a constant appeal to the 
emotions. In Defoe it is at a minimum. He was 
by temperament neither fanciful nor emotional, 
and tho abseiioe of sentiment in his writings is, 
from the point of vit'w of the popular novelist, his 
most notable defect. 

Richardson's eiionnous populeuity is duo to the 
fact tliat ho recognised the part played in everyday 
life by sontinicnt, and he gave his readers senti¬ 
ment enough to plt'oso tlie moat emotional of them. 
His delilierate, minute, detailed method enabled 
him to give the utmost effect to this sentimental 
note. To-day we are not moved by discursive 
Bontimenlalising to a like extent, though even now 
the soiitimentol writer may always reckon on a 
large audience; but in those days when sentiment 
was tabooed in verse, a generous supply of it in 
fiction proved espocially accejitablo. It is a mis¬ 
take to speak as we sometimes do of the formal, 
unemotional eighteenth nnntun'; it is an estimate 
baaed entirely on its leading school of poetry. 
People at large wore fully as prone Ui sentiment, 
as fund of sentment, then as now. Literary fashions 
may change, but human nature remains pretty 
constant from century to century ; and tho absence 
of sentiment and passion in the verse of the day, 
merely served to exaggerate its expression in the 
fiction of the time. 

Richardson’s method is oumulative. For in¬ 
stance, in Pamda, each letter is rather more 
harrowing than tho one preceding; in Clariaaa, 
each scene more poignant until the climax is 
reached. 

(2) The Characteriaation .—Some writers, like 
Defoe, paint their characters with an economy 
of touches (for Defoe’s power of detail is exerted 
to elucidate his tncidenia, and the probabilities of 
his stories, not his peraonagea and their fidelity 
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to life). Otheia, mioh aa Riohardaon, build up 
their ohamotera dowly—touch by touch and 
line by line, so that they gradually aasume a 
BtereoBcopic aubstantiahty. We learn about them 
from their own apeeohee and behaviour, and from 
what others say about them. Thus it is that 
despite the astounding prolixity of the author, 
he does achieve his purpose, in impreasing upon 
the imagination a story with some real character 
in it. No doubt there ia a good deal tliat might 
be spared, trivialities of gossip that do not further 
any valuable purpose, such as the names of the 
persons who went in the separate coaches on the 
occasion of Grandison’s wedding, or the exact 
amount of money tliat Sir Charles gave to the 
village girls who decked the pathway with flowers, 
but he leaves out no detail of importance in filling 
up the full-length portraits. 

This does not imply, of course, that Richard* 
son IS uniformly successful in his characterisation. 
On the contrary, he is remarkably circumscribed. 
But when he knows his character, ho haa the art 
of making us know the character also. Women, 
with their subtleties and inconsistencies, he can 
depict with extraordinary skill, and for the first 
time in the history of English fiction, we have the 
woman’s point of view. This power of portraying 
women is often seen among the dramatists, espe¬ 
cially the Elizabethan ones; but no Elizabethan 
novelist showed any special faculty in this direction, 
and Defoe was great enough to realise his limita¬ 
tions here 

Richardson, therefore, is not only our first novelist 
of character, but our first novelist of feminine 
character. Pamela may not bo the sweet and 
virtuous maiden Richardson tried to make us think 
she is, but that is because the convent ional moralist 
in him blinds the author to the significance of those 
masterly touches by which he himself places the 
charaoter of this crafty little minx before us. 
Clarissa also, seen through the prismatic glory of 
lier creator's tears, fails to convince us of her 
supreme claims to moral excellence, but she cer¬ 
tainly does convince us of her reality as a certam 
type of woman, M'lth her lifelike vacillations, her 
mingled obstinacy and weakness, and such de¬ 
lightful touches as tiie tearing of Lovelace’s ruffles. 
In his third novel, Grandison takes the central 
place, and the women are more sketchily drawn, 
yet the two girls, Harriet Bj^on and Dementi, 
are cleverly differentiated, and are by no means 
puppets. 

Of the men, one must speak with greater re¬ 
serve. Loveiaco has found vigorous defenders, and 
it may well be true, as Mr. Dobson maintains, 
that Richardson knew the male villain pretty 
intimately * but intimacy with a scoundrel gives no 
guarantee of artistic power to depict that scoundrcL 
My own view is that Richardson’s temperament 
was largely feminine, his standpoint on life almost 
entirely feminine, and that where he did succeed 
with his male characters, it was in tliose feminine 
aspects that are to be found in men no less than in 
women. 

Lovelace is really a woman’s rake tempered by 
the moralist; Grandison is a woman’s “ gentle¬ 
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man.” Virile humanity was quite beyond Richard¬ 
son’s reach, but the feminine dement in man 
Richardson could always suggest. 

(3) Moraltty. —"There is always something,” 
remarked Dr. Johnson, " which Dariasa preferr^ 
to truth.” Johnson was a great, diough dis¬ 
concerting, admirer of the novelist, and here be 
certainly strikes on the real weakness of Richard¬ 
son’s moral outlook. He valued himself upon the 
morality of his pieces; never rolinqaished the 
pulpit attitude, yet the morality when analysed ia 
found to be often httle better than discreet oppor. 
tumsm. Pamela, as we have seen, was a designing 
little madam, and Clarissa, certainly his finest 
creation, has no vital strength of character or 
nobility of souL She is chaste^ sensitive, and 
sympathetic; when we have said tliat we have 
aud all. She does not belong to the highest typo 
of womanhood. 

Yet Richardson not only took himself seriously 
as a novelist and classed his fictions with such 
books aa Taylor’s Holy Ltvtng mid The Whole Duty 
of Man, but was esteemed by most of his con¬ 
temporaries as a profound teacher. 

The morality of Richardson is the moraliigr of 
his ago; not salted by a tolerant humour as in 
Fielding’s caso, but sentimentalised often to aa 
unhealthy extent. " If you were to read Richard¬ 
son for ^e story,” said Johnson in an oft-quoted 
passage, " your impatience would be so much fretted, 
you would hang yourself.” It might well be said 
to-day that if you read him for his morality you 
deserved someone else to hang you. 

Johnson counselled us to read him for his senti. 
ment. The modem reader would prefer, no doubt, 
and with good reason, to read hnn for his power 
of dolinoation, and for a literary style that, despite 
its prohxity, and involutions, is yet singularly 
effective. Given leisure and determination, there 
is still much pleasure to be derived from Richard¬ 
son’s fictions, and we may comprehend, even if 
we do not absolutdy endorse; Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s tribute : " I heartily despise him, and 
eagerly read him, nay, sob over his work in a most 
scandalous measure.” 

His Historical SioNmcAKCis akb ImxiTZircB 

Richardson introduced sentimentality into Eng¬ 
lish fiction and popularised it for ever. Without 
his influence wo might never have had Trietram 
Shandy: we certainly should have been without 
Joseph Andrews ; and ill could we have afforded to 
lose both these novels. Then the feminine standpoint 
taken in hia writings stirred many able women to 
continue and amplify the feminine tradition. Fanny 
Bumey and Jane Austen are indebted to him, and 
a host of lesser names. In Fnuioe, Rousseau’s 
La Nouvetle HQoise is frankly inspired by daneeOt 
while Diderot grew hysterical in his praise, and 
in Germany, the sentimental vogue aroused by 
Riohardson culminated in Goethe’s Sorrowa of 
Werther. 

These things must be remembered when we 
ehudder at his moralising, laugh at his absurditiei; 
and yawn over his intenninal:^ length. He is the 
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flnt novelist to show a real and vital knowledge 
of the human heart, ita perversities and oontra* 
diotione—the first to analyse the woman's point 
of view; and the man who did that deserves some 
measure of praise from posterity. 


Lsmn ratut Mibb Hown to Claboba 

My eonain, Jenny Fynnet. is hero; she is all prate, 
you know, and loves to set me a prating; yet oomee 
upon a very grave ooeasion—to proouie my mother to 
go to her grandmother Larkin, who is bed-ndden ; and 
has taken it into her head that she is mortal and iAiould 
make her will, but on condition that my mother who is 
her relation wdl go and advise as to the narticulars of 
it, for she has a high ofdnion of my motherN judgment 
In all notable aflairs. 

Mre. Larkin lives seventeen miles r i as my 
mother oannot endure to lie out of ht ,^vn muse she 
proposes to set out in the morning, and get back at 
night. So to*morrow I shall be at your service; nor 
will I be at home to anybody. 

As to the impertinent Hickman, I have put him upon 
escorting the two ladies, in order to attend my mother 
home at night. Such expeditions as those, and to give 
ns women a little air at public places, is all 1 know 
these dangling fellows are good for. 

Here I was intemipted on the honest man's account. 
He has been here those two hours, and was now going. 
His hones at ^e door. My mother sent for me down, 
pretending to want to say something to me. 

Something she said whm I came that signified nothing 
-•evidently tor no reason eallod me—but she wished to 
give me an opmrtunity to see what a fine how her man 
oould make. Sha knows I am not over>ready to oblige 
him with my company, if 1 happen to be otherwise 
engaged. I oould not help showing a fretful air when 
I saw hv intention. 

She smiled off the visible fretfulness, that the man 
mk^t go away in good humour with himself. 

He Mwed to the ground, and would have token my 
hand, his whip in the other, but I would not have it. 
and withdrew my hand. 

*' A mod girl,” said my mother. 

He was quite put out. took his horse’s bridle, bowing 
back till he ran againet his servant. He mounted his 
hone—I mounted up-etairs, after a boturo. 

Hiokraan is a sort of fiddling, busy, yet, to borrow a 
word from you. unbuM man, lias a great deal to do, and 
seems to me to dispatch nothi^. Irresolute and ohmige 
able in everything but in teasing me. 

The man however is honest, has a good estate, and 
may one day be a baronet, an't so please you. He is 
humane, bmevolent, and, pemle say, generous. I 
oannot but confess that now 1 like anybody better, 
whatever I did once. 

He is no fex-hunter. He keeps a pack, indeed, but 
prefers not his hounds to his fellow •creatures. No bad 
sign for a wifo, 1 own. He loves his horse, but dkhken 
rsoing in a gaming way, as weU ss all sorts of gaming. 
Then he is sober, mod^ they sow virtuous—in short, 
has qualities that mothers would be fond of in a hus¬ 
band for tiieir daughters. Mid for which perhaps their 
dooghtera would be the happier oould they judge for 
themselves. 

Strangs th^ these sober fellows oannot have a decent 
aprightlineaa, a modest aararanoe with them. Somethii^ 
dsbonnaire, whieh need not ha separated from their 
owa and revaranoe, when they address a woman. You 
tmd I have often ratrospeetad the hees and minds of 
grown people, that is, nave formed imsgsa. from their 
praosnt appaatanoas, oa far as they would justify us, 
what sort of figures they made when boys and girls. 
And I'll ton you the lights in whieh Hickman, Soimes, 
and Lovelace, our three heroes, have appeared to me, 
Buppasing them boys at school. 

Bolmes 1 have imoeined to be a little sordid rogue, 
who would purloia and beg every boy's bread and butter 
from him. 


Hickman, an oveigrown, loak-haired, chubby boy, 
who would be punched by everybody, and go home and 
toll his mother. 

Lovelace, a ourl-patod villain, fuU of fire, fancy, and 
mischief; an orohm robber, a wall oUmber, a horee 
rider without saddle or bridle—neck or nothing. A 
sturdy rogue, who would kick and cuff, and (To no 
light, and take no wrong to uiybody, would get bis head 
broke, then a plaster for it, while he went on to do more 
mischief. And the same dispositions have grown up 
with them, and distinguiahed them os men. 

Extract tbom a Lstter of Miss Bybom to 
Mibb Lucy Selby 

*' I thank you. air, for your good opinion of me, but 
I oannot encourage your Mdremos." 

*' You Connor, madam, eneouroffe my addresan / And 
express yourself so senously. Good Hnavoii I I have 
been assured, madam,” recovering from hia surpnse, 
“ that your affections are not engaged. But surely it 
must be a mistake. Some happy man-” 

'* Is It.” interrupted I, “ a np(4«5sarv consequence that 
tho woman who cannot receive the aJdretteie!i ui Sir Har> 
grave Pollexfon must be engaged T ” 

“ Why, madam, os to that—1 know not tvhat to say. 
But a man of my fortune, and I hope not abanhudy dis> 
agreeable either m person or temper ; of aoma rank in 


He paused : then rcsuining,—“ What, madam, if you 
are as much in earnest as you seem, can >>p your objec¬ 
tion 7 Be so good us to name it, tlint 1 may know whether 
I can bo so happy as to get over it 7 ’’ 

“ Wo do not, wo cannot, all like the same persi.n 
Women, I have heard say, are very eapneiniis Perhaps 
I am BO. But there is a aomilkituj (we cuniiot always 
say what) that altraets or disgusts us 

“ Diayiiata > madam Diayuati t Miss Byron ” 

*' I spoke in general, sir 1 daresav nineteen women 
out of twenty would think themselves tavoured in tlio 
addresses of Sir Hargrave Pollexfeii ’* 

"But you, madam, are the twentieth that 1 must 

love ; and be so good as to let me know-’* 

“ Pray, air, aw me not a reason for n prenfrarity. 
Do you not yourself show a peculiarity in making me 
the twentieth 7 

“ Your merit, madam-” 

“ It would bo vanity in mo, sir,” interrupted L “ to 
allow a force to that plea. You, sir, may have more 
merit than rnrhajis the man I may happen to approve 
of better. But— ahall I say 7—(pardon mo, wr)—you 
do not—^you do not,” hesitated I, “ hit my fancy. 
Pardon me, sir.” 

” If pardon depends upon my breath, let me die if 
1 do t Not kit yout fancy, madam ! ” (And then he 
looked upon himself all round.) *■ Not hit your fancy, 
madam ' ” 

“ I told you, sir, that you must not expect anything 
from me but the simplest truth. You do me an honour 
in your good opinion ; and if my own heart were not 
in this case a very determined one, I would answer 
you with more politeness. But, sir, on such an occasion 
as this I think it would not be honourable, it would not 
be just, to keep a man in an hous's suspense when I am 
in none myself.” 

“ Confound mo !—and yet I am enough confounded 1— 
but I will not take an answer so contrary to my hopes. 
Tell me, madam, by the sincerity which you bewt, 
are yon engaged in your affections 7 ” 

” 1 am a free person. Sir Hargrave. It is no impeach* 
ment of sincerity if a free person answers not every 
question that may be put to ner by those to whom sm 
is not aooountable.” 

» Very true, madam. But as it isno impeachment of 
your foMom to answer this question either negatively 
or affirmatively, and os you glory in your frankness, 
let me beseech von to answer it. Are you. madMn, or 
are you not. disengaged in your afiecrions T ” 

"Excuse roe. Sir Hargrave. I don’t think you are 
entitled to an answer to this question. Nor, perhsps. 
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irouU you b« determined by tlie answer I ahookl imUm 
to it, whether negative or affirmative.” 

“ Oive me leave to say, madam, tiiat 1 have some little 
knowledge of Mr. Fenwiob and Hr. Oreville, and of their 
addreetee. They have both owned that no hopes have 
you given them, yet declare that they lotti hope. Ibve 
you, madam, bMO as explicit to them aa you are to 
mo T " 

” I have, air.” 

” Then theff are not the men 1 have to fear->Ur. 
Orme, madam-" 

” la a good man, mr.” 

” Ah, madam * But why then will you not say that 
you are engaged t ” 

'* If 1 own I am, perhaps it will not avail mo. It 
will still much leas if I say 1 am not " 

“ Avail you ! dear Miss Byron I 1 have pnde, madam. 
I! I had not 1 should not anpire to your favour. But 
give mo loavo to say " (and ho reddened with anger) 
*' that my fortune, my deacenl, and my ardent affection 
for you considered, it may not dte-avail you. Your 
relations will at least think mo, if 1 may have the honour 
of your consent for applying to them.’’ 

“ May your fortune. Sir Hargrave, be a blessing to 

C . It unll, in proportion as you do good with it. 

I were it twice as much, that alone would have no 
charm for me. My duties would be increased with my 
power. My fortune is an humble one ; but were it 
lew it would satisfy my ambition while I am lunglo; 
and if I marry I shall not desire to live beyond the 
estate of the man I choose.'’ 

“ Upon mv soul, madam, you must bo mmo. Every 
word you epeak odds a rivet to my chains.” 

*' Then, sir, let us say no more upon the subject.” 

“ But you will allow of my visits to your cousin, 
madam 


” Kot on my account, nr.” 

” You will not withdraw if 1 oome t You wUl not 
refuse seeing met” 

“ As you will be no vUtor of mine, I must be allowed 
to act accordingly. Had I the least thongfal of enoonr* 
agi^ your addreasea, I would d^ with you aa op^y 
as is consistent with my notions of modesty and ds^ 
comm.” 

“ Perham, madam, from my gay behaviour at Lady 
Betty WiUiams'e, you think me too airy a man. You 
have doubts of my sincerity. You question my honour.” 

“ Tliat, sir, would be to injure mysell.'* 

” Your (Ajectiona, then, dear madam T (Mve me, I 
beseech you, some one matensl objection.” 

“ Why, sir. should you urge me thus t Whan I have 
no doitbt. It is unnecessary to look into my own mind for 
the particular reasons that move me to dtaiapprove of 
the addreaxes of a gentleman whoae profeesiona of re> 
gard for me, notwithstanding, entitle mm to oivihty and 
acknow ludginon t. 

“ By my soul, madam, this is very oomioal,— 

‘ I do not like thee. Dr. Fell: 

The reason why, I CMinot tell-- 

But 1 don’t like thee. Dr. FelL* 

Such, madam, seem to me to be your reasons.” 

“Yon are very pleasant, sir. But let me aay, tluti 
if you are in earnest in your professions, you could not 
have quoted anything more against you than these 
humorous lines.” 

“ I was not aware of that,” replied he. 

*' Excuse me, coumn,” said 1, turning to Mra. Beeves ; 
“ but I believe I have talked away the tea-time. 

“The devil fly away with the tea-kettle.” aaid Sir 
Hargrave i 

1 Sir Charles Orandison. 


TI. PROSE: (6) The Great Novelibtb— (ii) Hbkbt Fieldiro. 


HENRY FIELDING (1707-1764) 

lit person, disposition, and pedigree, Henry 
Finding presents a reioorkable contrast with his 
famous oontemporary. In the first place, he was 
an aristocrat, the “ House of Fielding " claiming 
kinship with that of Hapsburg, and dating from 
the twelftli century. His great-grandfather was 
the first Earl of Desmond, his grandfather Canon 
of Salisbury, hia father one of Marlborough’s 
generals. On the motlier’s side, his grandfather 
was a Justice of the King’s Bench, and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu was his cousin. 

Fielding was good-looking, tall, and well made, 
with abundant animal spirits, a fine wit, and on 
open, gemal disposition, one well calculated to 
attract a host of friends. One thing only, and 
that no unusual one, tmupered the young man’s 
mnny satisfaction with life—the poverty of his 
patrimony. 

Born at Sharpham Park, near Glastonbury, in 
1707, he was educated for Eton by a Mr. Oliver, 
who “ could have acted the part of Falstaff without 
stuffing,” and was noted for “ a stateliness in his 
gait when he walked not unlike that of a goose, 
only he stalked the slower.” 

After leaving Eton, in reaction against book- 
study maybe, he planned an elopement with a 
Miss Sarah Andrew, but this, owing to her guardian’s 
care, remained merely a pious aspiration. After 
Journeying to Leyden to study law, he became 
embarrassed by his father’s forgetfulness in the 


matter of an allowance, so he came back to London, 
resolved to see what his own wits could do for him. 

The most obviously lucrative busuiess in those 
days for a young man of parts was playwiiting, 
and the young wit wasted little time in getting to 
work. 

Love in Several Masques was produced in 1728, 
and a host of others qmckly followed; the majority 
fairly successful, but none of them having mueL 
merit save the amusing Tragedy of Tragedies ; or 
The Life and Death of Tom Thumb the Great (1731), 
in which he parodied agreeably the mannerisms of 
Lee and Rowe. Another of them, Don Quixote in 
England, is worth recording since it contained that 
typical English song, “ The Roast Beef of Old 
England.” 

The playwright then made drama on his own 
account; he fell in love with a Miss Charlotte 
Craddock, a beautiful, wealthy, and accompUshed 
lady who lived at Salisbury. For her he waited 
four years, during which time the course of true 
love underwent many exciting vicisutudee. Then, 
in 1735, he tired of playwritmg, not because of 
financial failure in that direction, for he had done 
well from a material point of view, but because he 
realised that the drama gave him no proper scope 
for hia own literary gifts. Folitiaal satire intetestM 
him for a while, then he turned to the Bar, mod 
while there was attracted by the sensational socceas 
of Pamela In 1742 he planned and executed what 
was, in inception and form, a parody of Biebard- 
son’s book, but was in essence a fresh stage in the 
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development of the noveL Fieldiog was then 
thirty-flve. 

Enooutaged 1^ its suooeas he published, in 1743, 
three volumes of IfMceUaniea, including one of the 
finest pieces ai iromoal fiction in the language— 
Jonathan Wild, Then for a while he devoti^ him¬ 
self to Whig journaliam, writing the True Patrvd 
and the JaetibUe Journal; and in 1749 published 
his most x>opular novel, Tom Jonea^ Meanwhile 
his wife had died, and the author had become a 
Bow Street Magistrate. While performing his 
duties hete^ whi^ he did with vigour and ad- 
mirable senses he found time to pi^uce Amelia 
in 1751, and to oonduot for some time the Cooent 
Qardtn Jovtmal. His hesdth broke down and he 
travelled abroad, hoping to restore it. Fielding's 
vitality, however, had been sapped, and he died in 
October 1764, at Lisbon. After his death, his last 
book, A Voyage to Lt«6on, was published. 

His WOBZ 

When Fielding planned out Joseph Andretos, on 
the modest lines of a burlesque, ho had not reckoned 
on his creative imagination and on Parson Adams. 
In chapter zi. the worthy parson appears and 
takes the story into his own hands. It ceases to 
become a satire on the novel of morals and becomes 
the pioneer of the novel of manners. Here we 
have the dividing line between Richardson and 
Fielding as nov^sts. Not that Fielding in his 
own way is not also a pronounced moralist. But 
he is a painter of manners first, and Richardson 
was first a moralist. 

Jonathan Wild (1743) reveals Fielding in another 
light. There is nothing here of the robust satirical 
humour of the novels, nothing of the discursive 
moralising, little of the social historian It is a 
grim and powerful piece of ironic portraiture, 
{Rowing on on heroic scale the villainies of the 
hif^waymao, and wrought with an artistic skill 
ai^ olarity of purpose that it would be hard to 
overpraise. The underlying thosis, indeed, is a 
kind of anticipation of Do Quincey’a brilliant 
Murder as One of the Fine Arts, The feature that 
unites JomdJnn Wild with the novels is the vitality 
of the characterisation, groat and small. 

But the flavour ot Jonathan Wild is too subtle, 
too bitter for some palates, and Tom Jones is cer¬ 
tainly more to the taste of most people. Certainly, 
like Kipling’s Tommy, Tom Jones *' ain’t no 
bloomin’ *ero,” and in his anxiety to emphasize 
his humanity. Fielding seems—to the modern reader 
at any rate—to have drawn rather a too ordinary 
"young man about town.” But if Tom himself 
is not a particularly attractive scapegrace, there 
are many characters who cue attractive. Good- 
natured Allworthy is by no means insipid as he 
might easily have been; Black George is a vigor¬ 
ously vital rascal; ParMdge is amusing company, 
and Squire Western an irresistible picture the 
'* three-bottle ” country gentleman. The real vil¬ 
lains and humbugs (hot-blooded villainy Fielding 
can alwa 3 rs condone), are somewhat too villainous 
to convince os; but if we find Blifil too monstrous 
to atomacib, there is the breezy eacuberanoe and 


liveliness of the story-telling by way of com¬ 
pensation. 

Amelia, his third novel, is the fruit of his later 
years, and reflects Fielding as the ontio of legal 
administration and our social machinery. The 
buoyancy of his earlier method is replac^ by a 
graver, maturer style, as befitted one who had 
learned much of contemporary life on its seamy 
side while a magiatmte. There is less humour, 
less gaiety, less diversity them before, but in the 
more serious passages, Fiolding is at his happiest. 
None of his women characters have the grace and 
sweetness of Ameha. She is drawn from life, mid 
in her the novelist paints, with tender fidelity and 
with the delicate insight bom of love and know¬ 
ledge, the charms of a womanly woman, devoid 
of the sugary namby-pambyism that Richardson 
could never resist, and of the conventionid touches 
that make Sophia Western never anything more 
than a pretty shadow. 

CHABACTERISTIOS 

(1) His Satirie Humour .—^Tho society that Field¬ 
ing painted was a coarse and noisy one, but 
Fielding draws attention to the fact that “ its 
bark is worse than its bite,” that it is more frivolous 
and thoughtless than deliberately bad. His genial 
humour playing over its rough surface, easily and 
spaciously irradiates everyone who is not a hy]>o- 
crite or a muff. The essential humanity of his 
characters is their most attractive asset, and this 
it is that gives such astonishing vitality to his 
work. His treatment of hypocrisy is tho least 
satisfactory illustration of his art, for his hearty 
detestation of it prevents him even from making 
his hypocrites plausible. Minor affectations he 
can deal with tolerantly and pleasantly enough, 
and one recalls Parson Adams urging Joseph 
Andrews to resign his Fanny “ peaceably, quietly, 
and contentedly,” by philosophic considerations 
conveniently deduced from the Bible and from 
Seneca, then being suddenly faced with a calamity 
of his own, the supposed loss of his child, when 
straightway the affectation of philosophy slips 
from him. On the whole this humour of Fielding 
is nowhere more pleasantly expressed than in 
the picture of tho lovable parson—good-hearted, 
absurd, and most impractical of men; like a full- 
blooded Don Quixote. 

One can weU understand how his rich humour 
delighted Dickens and stimulated him to create 
like portraits of his own, portraits often more 
ludicrous, but not more actual. Certainly, the 
character of Parson Adams alone justified John 
Forster’s comment on Fielding’s habit of “ dis¬ 
cerning what was good and beautiful in the home¬ 
liest aspects of humanity.” 

The precise value of Fielding’s moral attitude 
towards life may be disregarded for the moment. 
Even apart from that, it is quite easy to understand 
tho feud between him and Richardson. Richard¬ 
son’s immense solemnity precludes the faintest ray 
of humour. The modem reader may often smile 
in reading his pages, but it is at the author, not 
with him. Fidd^, with a more diverse expeti- 
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enoe of human life, and with a gaiety of tempera¬ 
ment that even m mellower years never quite lost 
its buoyancy, treats hia story and his characters 
always from the point of view of the humorist; 
not in the least anxious to hide the weaknesses 
and idiosynorasios, rejoicing in them rather, and 
feeling decidedly more comfortable when he can 
have a good laugh at his hero. 

As a rule, Fielding’s humour has the roots of 
gemolity about it; unlike Swift’s, it is sunny, 
kindly, and for aU its keenness never barbed with 
poison. 

Rarely has it that ironic quality which belongs 
ratlicr to the philosophic and reflective humorist, 
a quality near akin to tragedy. 

But there is a great and notable exception to the 
general run of Fielding's humour. That exception 
is found in Jonathan irild. As an imaginative 
picture of ordinary human life, the hook is inferior 
to its predecessor and successor, but as an intel- 
locfual presentment m the guise of fiction of a 
genus of the human species, it stands easily first, 
as a masterly essay in ironic humour, claiming 
kinship with the mordant genius of A Tale of 
a Tub and Candide Perhaps it is Fieldmg’s 
greatc'St achievement in literature; certainly it is 
ono of the great books of the cemtury. 

If Parson Adams illustrated the sympathetic 
quality of B'leldmg’s humour, and ,Jonathan Wild 
its iiiUdieotual power, Squire Western affords us 
ono of the happiest examples of its moral sensi¬ 
bility. Western is a coarse, violent, domineering 
man, astuiiishingly actual, and fur ail bis grossness, 
never wholly repulsive Deep down in his sensual 
nature, and b<*low his fierce intoleranee, there is a 
strain of tenderness and good-heartedness “ T’ll 
turn her out of doors,” he sorcams when he hears 
of hia daughter's affection for Tom. “ She shall 
bog, starve, rot in the street. . . , Not one half¬ 
penny o’ mine ... I little thought what puss he 
was looking after. . . . She shall be no better than 
carrion.” For all tliat ho is quite easily led bj' 
Allworthy, to his own astonishment. “ You make 
me do what you please, and yet I have as good an 
estate os you and am in the Commission of the 
Peace.” A raging fury when he apostrophises the 
lover, vowing to “ spoil lus caterwauls ”; yet 
almost an amiable grandfather at the close of the 
story when the baby’s “ yawhng ” delights him, 
and he declares the sound to be ” better than the 
finest cry of dogs in England,” a tribute to the 
baby’s lungs no less tiian to his own good nature. 

(2) Hi 0 Oomtmm-aenae Moraltty. —From the very 
it is clear that Fielding is resolved to tilt 
against the cloying sentimentality brought into 
vogue by Richardson’s Pamela. In Joseph Andreioa 
he burlesqued this mawkish ideal, giving us in 
Abraham Adams a picture of the genuine senti¬ 
ment for wliioh he cared. This pursuit of current 
heroics he carries into Jonathan Wild, stripping the 
picturesque trappings off the “ popular ” rogue, 
and displaying him in all his ugliness and brutality. 
It is quite clear, therefore, that Fielding's attitude 
waa not merely a negative one; his object was 
to replace a morbid ^ a healthy, common-sense 
morality. 


I%e monl intent indeed is obvious in his plays, 
where be first began to satirise the follies the 
day; and this is coupled with an equally vigorous 
intention of enjoying life to the fuU. He frowns 
on ail attempts to wave away the “ cakes and ^e,” 
merely postulating that the cakes should be well 
bi^ed and the ale sound and wholesome. 

If you sup too freely of them, then you must put 
up with the consequences, Fielding seems to say. 
If he regards intemperance of living with too in¬ 
dulgent on eye, we must recollect the general tone 
of his day. The “ wild oats ” theory was accepted 
as a necessary step m life. Fielding’s coarseness, 
however, is aU above-board. It may bo rank, but 
it IS quite honest and straightforward. He may toler¬ 
ate it; but ho makes no attempt to gloss it. This 
morality does not strike a high note, it is largely 
a prudential one. Richardson recognised the 
animalism and called it high-falutm namra; 
Fielding frankly accepted it; man is an animal, 
according to him, and there is no use disguising 
the animalism, but he is something more. 

This common-sense morality, combined with hia 
satiric humour, gave him a shrewd insight mto the 
weaknesses of his characters. Admirable, for in¬ 
stance, is the sketch of Mrs James in Amdia. 
Here she is writing about the heroine: 

** In the first place her eycn are too large and she hath 
a look with them that I don’t know how to describe ; 
but I know I don’t like it. Then her eyebrows are too 
large, indeed she doth all in her power to remedy this 
with the pincers, for if it was not for those her eyebrows 
would be prepobturous. Then her nose . . . scar on 
ono Hide. Meek too protuberant for the genteel rise, 
especially as she laces herself. . . . Lastly, both too 
short and too tall Well, yon may laugh, Mr. James, 
I know what T mean though I cannot well express it. 1 
mean she is too tall for a pretty woman, wid too short 
for a fine woman. . . 

In sheer artistiy, Richardson is the subtler. 
Fielding the fresher and mare \igorous. Taken 
together, they give us a remarkable picture of the 
life and ideaU of the time, and if Richardson ex¬ 
celled in portraying the complexities of femininity. 
Fielding just as surely excelled in drawing men. 
His range is far wider than Richardson’s, his out¬ 
look more wholesome, and as a novelist of con¬ 
temporary manners he is unequalled by any of his 
contemporaries. 

JoKATRAW Wild 

The day now drew nigh when our great man was to 
exemplify the last and noblest act of greatness by which 
any hero can signalise himself. This was the day of 
execution, or consummation, or apotheosis (for it is 
called by different names), which was to g:ive our hero 
on opportunity of facing death and damnation, without 
any fear in his heart, or, at least, without betraying any 
symptoms of it in his countenance. A completion of 
greatness which is heartily to be wished to every great 
man; nothing being more worthy of lamentation than 
when Fortune, like a lazy poet, winds up her catastrophe 
awkwardly, and. bestowing too little care on her fifth 
act, dismisses the hero with a sneaking and private 
exit, who had in the former port of the drama per¬ 
formed such notable exploits as must promise to every 
good judge amongst the spectators a noble, public, and 
exalted end. 

But she was resolved to commit no such error in this 
instance Our hero was too much and too deservedly 
her favourite to be negleoted by her In his last momenta; 
aoootdiiigly aU effort* for a reprieve wera vwn, and the 
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nMiM of Wild stood at tiio head of those i^o were 
ordered for eaeoution. 

From the time he gave over all hopes of life, his 
oonduot was truly grMt and admirable. Instead of 
showing any marka of dejection or contrition, he rather 
infused more oonSdenoe and assurance into his looks. 
He ^Mnt most of Us hours in drinking with his fnends 
and with the good man above commemorated. In one 
of these oompotations, being asked whether he was afraid 
to die, he answered. “D--—n me, it is only a danoe 
without musio.*' Another time, when one expressed some 
sorrow for his misfortune, as he termed it, he said with 
great flercwiess—“A man can die but once." Agun, 
when one of his intimate acquaintance hinted his hopes, 
that he would die like a man. he cooked his hat in de¬ 
fiance, and cried out greatly—“ Zounds ! who’s afraid T ” 

Happy would it have been for posterity, could we have 
retriev^ any entire converaation which passed at this 
season, especially between our hero and bis learned 
oomforter; but we have searched many pastebowd 
records in vain. 

On the eve of his apotheosis, Wild’s lady desired to 
see Mm, to which he consented. TUs meeting was at 
first very tender on both sidM ; but it could not continue 
so, for unluckily, some lynts of former miscarriages 
btervening, as pe^icularly when she asked him how he 
could have usea her so barbarously once as calling her 

b^-, and whether such language became a man, much 

less a gentleman. Wild fiew into a violent pimlon, and 
swore she was the vilest of b—s to upbrUd nim at such 
a season with an unguarded word spoke long ago. She 
replied, with many tears, she was well enough served 
for her folly in visiting such a brute; but she had one 
oomfort. however, that it would be the last time he could 
ever treat her so ; that indeed she had some obligation 
to him, for that his cruelty to her would reconcile her 
to the fate he was to-morrow to suffer; and, indeed, 
notUng but such brutality could have made the conside¬ 
ration of his shameful death (so this weak woman called 
hanging), which was now inevitable, to be borne even 
without madness. She then proceeded to a recapitu- 
l^ion of his faults in an exaeter order, wid with more 
perfect memory, than one would have imagined her 
oapabte of; and it is probable would have rehearsed 
a complete catalogue had not our hero’s patience failed 
Um, so that with the utmost fury and violence he caught 
her by the hair and kicked her, as heartily as his chains 
would suffer him, out of the room. 

At length the morning came wUch Fortune at his 
birth had resolutely ordauned for the consummation of 
our hero’s Qreatness; he had himself indeed modestly 
declined the public honour she intended him, and had 
taken a quantity of laudanum, in order to retire quietly 
oS the stage; but we have already observed, in the 
course of our wonderful history, that to struggle against 
this lady’s decrees is vain ami iroixitent; and whether 
^ had determined you shall be hanged or bo a prime 
minister, it is in either caee lost labour to resist. Lau¬ 
danum, therefore, being unable to stop the breath of 
our hero, which the frait of hemp-seed, and not the 
spirit of poppy-seed, was to overcome, he was at the 
nsoal hour attended by the proper gmitleman appointed 
for that purpoM, and acquainted that the cart was ready. 
On this oooasion he exerted that greatness of courage 
udiioh hath been so much oelebratM in other heroes; 
and, knowing it was impossible to remst, he gravely 
deelsoed he would attend them. He thne desoended 
to that room whm the fetters of great men are knocked 
off in a most solemn and ceremonious manner. Then 
hands with his hiends (to wit, those who were 


eondnoting him to the tree), and dnnking their health* 
in a bumper of brandy, he asoended the cart, where he 
was no sooner seated than he received the aoolamationS 
of the multitude, who were highly ravished with his 
Oreatnesa. 

The cart now moved slowly on, being preoeded by a 
troop of horae-raards bearing iavelina in their hands, 
tiirough streets lined with crowds all admiring the neat 
behaviour of our hero, who rode on, sometimes sighing, 
sometimes swearing, sometunee singing or whistling, as 
his humour varied. 

When be oame to the tree of glory, he was welcomed 
with an universal shout of the people, who were there 
oaserabled m prodigious numbers to behold a eight much 
more rare in populous cities than one would reasonably 
imagine it ahould be, vis., the proper catastrophe of a 
great man. 

But though envy was, through fear, obliged to Join 
the general vmoe in applause on this orcasion, there 
were not wanting some who maligned this completion 
of dory, which waa now about to be fulfilled to our hero, 
and endeavoured to prevent it by knocking him on the 
head as he stood under the tree, while the ordinary 
was performing his last office. They therefore began 
to batter the cart with stones, brick-bats, dirt, and 
all manner of mischievous weapons, some of which 
erroneously playing on the robes oi the ecclesiastic, made 
him ro expMitious in his repetition, that with wonderful 
Uacrity he had ended almost m an instant, and con¬ 
veyed himself into a place of safety in a hackney-coach 
where he waited the conclusion with a tomper of mind 
deecnbed in theee verses: 

" Suave man magno, turbantibus wquora ventis, 

£ terra altenus magnum spectare iaborem ” 

We must not, however, omit one circumstance, as it 
serves to shew the most admirable conservation of 
character in our hero to his last moment, which was, 
that, whilst the ordinary was busy in his ejaculations. 
Wild, in the midst of the shower of stones, Ac, which 
played upon him, applied his hands to the parson’s 
pocket, and emptied it of his bottle-screw, which ho 
carried out of the world in his hand. 

Tile ordinary being now descended from the cart. 
Wild had just opportunity to cast his eyes around the 
crowd, and to give them a hearty curse, when immediate]}'' 
the horses moved on, and with universal applause our 
hero swung out of this world. 

Thus fell Jonatlion Wild the Great, by a death as 
glorious as his life hod been, and which wm so truly 
agreeable to it, that the latter must have been deplor¬ 
ably maimed and imperfect without the former; a 
death which hath been alone wanting to complete the 
characters of several ancient and modern heroes, whose 
histones would then have been rood with much greater 
pleasure by the wisest in all ages. Indeed we could 
almost wish that whenever Fortune seems wantonly 
to deviate from her purpose, and leaves her work im¬ 
perfect in this particular, the historian would indulge 
himself in the license of poetry and romance, and e\en 
do a violence to truth, to oblige his reader with a page 
which must be the most delightful m all his history, 
and which could never fail of producing an instructive 
moral. 

Narrow minds may possibly have some reason to be 
ashamed of going this way out of the world, if their 
cmnscienoes can fiy in their faoes and assure thorn they 
have not merited such an honour; but he must be a 
fool who is ashamed of being hanged, who is not weak 
enough to bo ashamed of having deserved it. 


n. PROSE: ( b ) Thk Gwbat NovKU8T8~(iii) Tobias Gbobgh Smollott 


TOBIAS GEORGE SMOLLETT (1721-1771) 

His Lm 

Bobv in 1721, at Dalquham House in the Weet 
of Scotland, of good stock, young BmoHett could 


boast no better patrimony than had his oontem- 
porazy Fielding. Like him he received a good 
education, and waa then apprenticed to a surgeon 
in Glasgow. But his heart lay in books, not in 
bottles, and 1739 sees him in London with a drama 
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on James 1 of Sootland in his pocket, and all aorta 
of wild dreama in hia head. Fortune failed to 
anule on him, however, and ao he found employ¬ 
ment for five yean aa a surgeon’s mate on board 
a king’s ship, during the war with Spain. 

His ezperienoBB there stood him in good stead, 
for during these five yean ho may be said to have 
served hia apprentic^ip to literature. On his 
return, with Scottish shiewdnna he married a 
woman with money, but being (as Fielding was not) 
very extravagant, he speedily ran through it. Once 
again he tried fortune aa a surgeon, but his volatile, 
impetuous temperament did not inspire patients 
with confidence. No one had seemed anxious to 
encourage him as a writer of tragedy, so he turned 
now to satire, Adwx and The Reproof (1746). 
These faring little better, he bethought him of fiction, 
made use of his youthful experiences, and offered 
the public The Adventures of Roderick Random. 

This novel, if frankly an imitation of the picar¬ 
esque Spanish fiction Oil Bias, caught the public 
taste by its liveliness and freshness. Peregrine 
Pickle followed in 1751, The Adventures of Ferdi¬ 
nand Count Fathom (1753), a poor and ineffective 
satire on the linos of Jonathan Wild. His last 
novel. The Expedition of Humphry Clmker, was 
finished in Leghorn and published a few days 
before his death m 1771. 

His Work 

As a wntor Smollett could boast a lively and 
vivid stylo. His eturics are rich in incident, there 
IS abundant “ go ” in them, and, though very un¬ 
equal in characterisation, this gift of tolling a good 
yarn prevents him from being dulL Of his three 
novels. Peregrine Ptckle is the freshest and most 
diversified, Humphry Chnker the mellowest. 

But the greatest claim that Smollett has upon 
our consideration is hia genius for depicting oddities. 
Generally speaking, he is on a lower level as a 
literary artist than either Richardson or Fieldmg. 
He has not a tithe of Richardson’s psychological 
subtlety, nor has his vision the sanity and diversity 
of Fielding’s. But in the creation of oddities he 
is certainly easily first. 

His seamen are the real thing: Tom Bowling 
(in Roderick Random) and Hawser Trunnion (in 
Peregrine PtcUe) have the salt savour of the sea 
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about them, and are a veal and valuable contri¬ 
bution to the portrait gallery of fiction. Here be 
draws upon his own experiences; he can paint the 
sea-rover, for he himself has been a sea-rover; 
and the reader con visualise easily every hole and 
cranny on board HJHdS, ThuruUr; while that 
remarkable decoction “ bumbo ”—rum, sugar, 
water, and nutmeg—is not easily forgotten. Hatch¬ 
way and Pipes are other humorous and vital 
figures, who impress the memory. That they 
lapse into caricature from time to time is equally 
true. But, as with many of Dickens’ characten, 
they are described with such mfimte zest, with 
siM^ huge and obvious enjoyment, that the hilanous 
contagion spreads to the r^uier. 

Personally Smollett was a man of fiery temper 
and strong prejudices, with a decided forcefulness 
of character and an aggressive goodness of heart 
that seemed to say at times, “ If you won’t let me 
do you a service I’ll jolly weU punch your head I ” 
There is in his work much of that fresh exuberance 
that we find in Fielding, with greater coaraeness 
and less urbanity. But to the rrader with a relish 
for farce, there is certainly much enjoyment to 
be found in the rollicking extravagances so abun¬ 
dant in the novels. 

In experience of life Fielding and Smollett ore 
about equal. Both knew the vagabond pretty 
thoroughly, whether aa swaggering adventurer or 
as a “ lady without reputation ” : whUe aa against 
Fielding’s superior knowledge of better-class society 
in town and country may be placed SmuUett’s 
knowledge of the sea-rover and his more extensive 
expenence of other countries. 

Very popular m his day, with both the women 
and the men—(did not l^y Mary Montagu call 
him " dear Smollett," and Johnson warmly com¬ 
mend him ? j—hiB reputation has during the present 
century declined. If Scott’s enthusiastic eulogy 
errs on the side of over praise, the verdict of the 
present generation seems to err on the other side. 

He had serious limitations as a story-teller, but 
when all his defects are duly admitted, this much 
may be said for him : he invented a new type of 
character, made possible the creation of Captain 
Cuttle, inspired Marryat, and Thackeray proltobly 
in his Barry Lyndon; while bis inflaenoe Ungers 
yet in the drolleries of Mr. W. W. Jacobs. And this 
is no poor recommendation. 


II. PROSE: (() The Great NovELtSTs—(iv) Laurence Sterne. 


LAURENCE BTERNE (1713-1768) 

Born in 1713 at Clonmel. Ireland, Laurence was 
the son of a poor heutenant, Roger Sterne. His 
early days were spent at York, Dublin, Liverpool, 
and Plymouth, and his vicissitudes then, especially 
the memory of his good-hearted, easy-going father, 
served him in good stead when he start^ to write. 

After taking his degree at Cambridge he became 
a priest, and obtain^ by avuncular patronage a 
Uving at Stillington, near Sutton, Yorksnire. 

His spiritual qualifloations were sfight, but these 
were not looked for at that time. Of his preaching 


powers there is a l^end that, when oooasionally he 
ascended the pulpit at York Minster, " half the 
congregation left the church, as deUvery and voice 
proved so dise^eeable.” 

However, if his clerical gifts were inconsiderable, 
he had other qu^ifications not amisa in a country 
gentleman. He was a good shot, read, fiddled, and 
painted, to use his own phrase, ** as the fly stung ’’; 
and as he had taken the precaution to many *' a 
homely woman with a fortune," one may judge 
that he passed his time pleasantly enough. How 
tar he satisfied his fiock is another matter. 

A rector who would, when going to chuvdi, sud- 
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denly return home for his gun on espying a covey 
of partridges must havo proved somewhat trying. 

The even tenor of hu rural kfo was suddenly 
interrupted by the amazing success of the Life and 
Opiniona of Tristram Shandy, the first two volumes 
of which were published in 1760. Qarriok hked it. 
Bishop Warburton also, while Horace Walpole 
declared it was the talk of the town.” So Sterne 
came up to London, and soon settled down as a 
fashionable gentleman with a penchant for senti¬ 
mental gallantry. Naturally ” the town ” was by 
no means unanimous in its verdict. Richardson 
denounced it as execrable, Dr. Johnson took ex¬ 
ception to its indecency, and both Goldsmith and 
Smollett ranged themselves among the hostile 
ontics. 

Meanwhile the book, despite denunciation and 
partly because of it, enjoyed a wide circulation, 
and when the ninth and final volume was published 
in 1767, Sterne was quite a public character, on 
visiting terms with all the .notable men of the day, 
both literary and political. 

But the excitement of this life proved too much 
for his delicate health, and he went to the south 
of France, after bo’'rowmg £20 from Garnck (which 
he never repaid). Needless to say the gay life 
of Paris attracted him, and ultunatoly he settled 
there for a time with his wife and daughter. The 
fruit of his sojourn abroad appeared m A Senti¬ 
mental Journey (1768) If it did not increase his 
reputation, it added to his admirers. Horace 
Walpole, who had been bored by Trutram, ap¬ 
proved of hia new volume. 

But the Olid was near. His health had never 
been robust, and his life abroad did not tend to 
restore it. Soon after hia return to London he 
died of pleurisy in lodgings at Bond Street (1768), 
and was buried at St. George’s in the Bayswator 
Road, his last words being, ” Now it has come ” 

Ills Work 

What is Sterne’s contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of the English novel ? 

Richardson had given sentimentality. Fielding 
humour, Smollett liveliness. Stemo blends humour 
and sentiment in a way peculiarly his own, and 
although structurally he defies every convention 
of the novel, yet develops still further the art of 
characterisation. 

Incident is non-existent in Sterne’s fiction ; there 
is neither chronology nor progression. His novels 
ere one long parenthesis—a colossal aside to the 
reader. Yet despite the chaotic incolierenco of his 
method of story-telling, his efiects are made with 
consummate ease. 

He IS sentimental and humorous, but in a way 
quite alien to the way of his contemporaries. He 
makes no attempt, with Richardson, at elaborate 
analysis, does not vie with Fielding in rolling his 
jest about with genial mirth, or emulate thu up¬ 
roarious glee of Smollett. Everything is done by 
the art of insidious suggestion: he never cries, he 
merely flutters his eyelids; never laughs, merely 
sniggers. This is due to no consideration of deli¬ 
cacy for the indecency of Sterne is as flagrant as 


any of the time, but because he rdished leering 
innuendo. 

He arrests attention by what he leaves unsaid. 
Yet disagreeable as his indecency is, insuflerable as 
some of his sentiment is, distractedly bew ilderin g 
aa his method may be, of his fine literary crafts¬ 
manship there can be no question. 

A more careful consideration of his qualities as 
a writer will reveal this. 

Cbaracteristicb 

(1) Subtlety of Humour. —Sterne's involved, ram¬ 
bling style and inconsequential manner owes no 
little to Rabelais and Robert Burton. Stylists, 
however, have a way of pilfering pleasantly from 
one another. Eha himself has many echoes of Sir 
Thomas Browne; and m our own time Stevenson, 
one of the most delightful of modem prosemen, 
frankly owned to beii^ the “ sedulous ape ” to such 
men as Hazlitt. 

Too much, therefore, must not be mode of 
Sterne’s indebtedness to others, since after all the 
real question is not what ho took from others, but 
what he added to his borrowings. Steme certainly 
repaid his creditors. He had a fine artistic sense, 
and developed a style that he made his own, by 
virtue of tho peculiar humour which has little in 
common with Rabelais’ uproarious, full-blooded 
mirth, or Burton's dry, scholarly wit. 

Here are two illustrations of Stemn’s humorous 
method, the first bearing upon character, the other 
giving a whimsiual turn to tho narrative : 

“ It was a consuming vexation to my fathor that my 
mother never naked the meaning of a thing she did not 
understand. That she is not a woman of suonce, my 
father would say, is hor misfortune ; but she might ask 
a question. 

*' My mother never did. In short, she went out of 
the world at last without knowing whether it turned 
round or stood still—My fathei hud officiously told her 
above a thousand limes winch way it was, but she always 
forgot " 

“ All you need say of Fontainebleau (in cose you are 
asked i is, that it stand about forty miles (south some¬ 
thing) from Pans, in the middlo of a large forest. That 
there IS something great in it—Tliat tho King goes there 
onco every two or three yoars, and that during that 
Carnival of Sporting, any English gentleman of faiduon 
(you needn’t forget yourself) may be aocommndaled 
^th a nag or two to partake of tho sport, taking care 
only not to out-gallop the king. Though there are two 
reasons why you need not talk loud of this to anyone. 
First, Because ’twill make tho said nag the harder to 
be got. Secondly, *Tis not a word of it true—Alas I ” 

These brief quotations caimofc do justice to the 
subtlety of Sterne’s humour, but they serve at any 
rate to refute tho absurd suggestions mado in some 
quarters that his humour lies in its pruriency. 
Sterne’s indecency is obvious enough, and on a first 
reading it will seem more insistent than it redly is— 
it will distract our attention from tho exquisite art 
by which Steme will delicately construct his char- 
actensation, or atmospherically suggest his scenes. 
It is here that his humour plays with the swift 
illumination of summer lightning over his subject, 
delighting the reader, who has learnt to ignore the 
indecencies of behaviour in favour of the scrupuloks 
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deoencies of art—which Sterne rarely toils to respoct. 
To better appreciate the humour, wo may turn more 
especially to the characterisation. 

(2) Svbtlety of CharaeUrisouUm.—That sensitive, 
highly self-conscious temperament characteristic of 
both Richardson and Sterne undoubtedly helped 
them in niceties of characterisation. Its drawbacks 
are that it leads too easily into hysterical emotion, 
its advantages that it enables its possessor to dis¬ 
tinguish shades of feehng and sensibility, over¬ 
looked by heartier, stronger-fibred natures. 

To illustrate at once the merits and defects of 
Sterne’s sentimentalism we have but to turn to 
the picture of his live Ass of Lyons in Trutram 
Shandy, then compare that with the scene of Le 
Fevre’s death. 

“ Twas but a poor ass, who had jiu>t turned in with a 
couple of IsTRe paiuiiers upon his back, to collect dee- 
moeynary turnip tops and cabbage leaven, and stood 
dubious, with hts two forefeet on the innide of the thres¬ 
hold, and with lus two hinder feet towards the ntreet, 
as not knowing very well whether he was to go in or no 

** Now, 'tis an animal (be in what hurry I may) I 
cannot bear to strike—there is a pationt endurance of 
sufferings, wrote so unaffectedly in Inn looks and carriage, 
which pleads BO mightily for him, that aluayn diiiarms 
me ; and to that decree, that I do not like ^o spesk 
unkindly to him ; on the contrary, iiioet him whore I 
wih—whothcT in town or country—in cart or under 
panniers—whether m hlierty or bondage—I have ever 
something civil to say to him on my iiarl; and us one 
word begets another (if he has os httio to do os I)— 
generally fall into conversation with him ; and surely 
never is my imagination so busy os in framing his 
responses mm the etchings of liis countenance—and 
where those carry me not deep cnougli—in flying from 
my own heart into his, and seeing what is natural for 
an ass to think—os well as a man, upon t he occasion In 
truth, it is the only creature of all the classes of licirgs 
below me, with whom I can do this , for parrot b, jack¬ 
daws, Ac.,—I never exchange a word aitli them—nor 
with the apes, Ac, for pretty near the same reason ; 
they act by rote, as the others speak by it, and cfjually 
make mo silent: nay my dog and iny oat, though I 
value them both—(and for mv dog ho would sjjoak if 
be could)—vet somohow or other, they neither of them 
possess the talents for conversation—I con make notliing 
of a discourse with tlioni, lieyond the pmpoaition, the 
reply, and the rejoinder, (which terminated my father’s 
and niy mother’s conversations, in his beds of justice—) 
and those utter’d—there’s an end of the dialogue—^But 
with an OSS, I can commune for ever. 

“Come, Honertv! said I,—seeing it was improo- 
tioable to pass betwixt him and the gate—ut thou 
coming in or going out t 

*' The ass twisted his head round to look up the street. 

" Well—replied I—^wo’ll wait a minute for thy driver: 
—He turned his head thoughtful about, and looked wist¬ 
fully the opposite way— 

’’I understand thee perfectly, answered I—If thou 
takest a wrong step in this affair, he will cudgel thee 
to death—^Woli < a minute is but a minute, and if it saves 
a fellow creature a drubbing, it shall not be bot dou ii os 
ill spent. 

‘ He was eating the stem of an artichoke as this 
discourse wont on, and in the little peevish contentions 
of nature betwixt hunger and unsavounness, had dropt 
it out of his mouth half a dozen times, and pisk’d it up 
again—God help tliee, Jack' said I, thou hoft a bitter 
breakfast on’t—and many a bitter day’s labour,—and 
manv a bitter blow, I fear, for its wages—’tis all—all 
bitterness to thee, whatever life is to others,—And now 
thv mouth, if one knew the truth of it, is os bitter, I 
daresay, as soot—(for he had cast aside tho stem)—and 
thou hart not a friend perhaps in all this world, that will 
fpve thee a macaroon.—^In saying this, I pull'd out a 
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paper of ’em, which I had just pnn'hBaed, and gave him 
one—and at this moment that 1 am telling it, my heart 
amitee me, that there was more of pleasantry in the 
oonoeit, of seeing how on ass would eat a macaroon— 
than of benevolwoe in giving him one, which presided 
in the act. 

_ “ When the ass had eaten his macaroon, I p w e s ’d 
him to come in—^the poor beast was heavy loaded— 
his legs seemed to tremble under him—be hung rather 
backwards, and as I pull’d at his halter, it broke diort 
in my hand—he look’d up pensive in my face—’ Don’t 
thrash me with it—but if you will, you may ’—1 do, 
said 1, I’ll be d-d. ’’ 

That is frankly sentimontal, but the aenti- 
mentality is not overdrawn, it is quamtly and subtly 
suggested. 

Could anything be worse, however, than such a 
passage as this ? 

“Tho pulse fluttered—stopped—went on—fluttered 
—stopped ogam—moved—btopped. Shall 1 go on T 

The reader is certainly inclmed to endorse the last 
exclamation. 

Now apply this gift of sentimentality, with its 
strength and weakness, to eharaeterisalion. The 
visuaJising power exerts some Topression on the 
prohxity of the writer, and this is all to its 
atlvantago; and the sensibility that is always 
vacillating betuocn humour and pathos helps its 
possessor to vitalise his creations. Sterne’s supreme 
invention is his invention of T'nclu Toby. In soma 
ways Uncle Toby is like Parson Adams: he is 
eccentric, and has beneath his grotesquenes sim¬ 
plicity, charm, soundness of heart. But if the 
framework is not dissimilar, the detailed effects by 
which the rliaracter is built up an‘ far subtler. 
There is a curious intimacy about Sterne’s button¬ 
holing methods that impress the reader with a 
greater sense of actuality at times, than he ever 
feels in turning over the pages of Sterne’s contem¬ 
poraries 

Tlie characterisation is less diverse than in 
Fielding, less uniformly interesting. But in a few 
oases it is of the ffne^t quality None but Sterne 
could have diawn that delightful kitchen scene at 
the inn, iMth tho Reverend Mr. Yoriek’s curate 
smoking by the fire, and suggestmg all manner of 
things liy his flashes of silence. 

In tho province of eharact'Crisation Sterne has 
his own particular niche of fame. No one who is 
interested in this fascinating aspect of fiction can 
neglect him on that account. 

A Sentimental Jouxney 

It must have been observed by many a peripatetic 
philosopher, Tliat nature has set. up by her unqum- 
tionahle authority oortuin boundaries and fences to cir- 
cumsenho the discontent of man : she has effected her 
purpose in the quietest and easiest manner, by toying 
him under almost iiisupcrnhle obligations to work out 
his oohe. and to sustain lus suffering at home. It is 
there only that she has provided lum with the most 
Buitublo objects to partake of his happiness and bear a 
art of that burthen, which, in all countries and ages, 
as ever been too hcasy forgone pair of shoulders. ’Tis 
true, we aie endued with an imperfect power of spreading 
our happiness sometimes beyond her limite, but ‘tis so 
ordered, that, fi^m the want of languages, connections, 
and dependencies, and from the difference in education, 
oustoraa and habits, we lie under so many impedimenta 
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in oommunionting cntr Mnaations oat of our own Bphece, 
M ^toa niBOunt to n total imposoibility. 

It will olwaya follow from henoe, that tlie bolonoa 
of oantimental oommeroe is always against tha expatriatad 
adventurar: ha must buy what he has little oooaaton for, 
at their own prioe—hia eonversation will seldom be 
taken in axohange for theirs without a la^ discount— 
and this, by the bye, etemallv driving him into the hands 
of more equitable brokers, for snob conversation as he 
oan find, it requires no great spirit of divination to guess 
at lus party— 

This brings me to my point; and naturally leads me 
(if the see-saw of this Detobligema will but let mb get 
on) into the efficient as well as final causes of travelling— 
Your idle people that leave their native country, and 
go abroad for some reason or reaaons which may be 
d^ved bom one of these general oausea— 

Infirmity of body. 

Imbecility of the mind, or 
Inevitable necessity. 

The first two include all those who travel by land or 
by water, labouring with j^de, curiosity, vanity, or 
spleen, subdivided and combined in infirutum. 

The third includes the whole army of peregrine 
martyn; more especially those travellers who set out 
upon their travels with the benefit of the clergy, either 
as delinquents travelling under the direction of governors 
recommended by the magiatrate—or young gentlemen 
transported by the crueltv of parents ana guardians, 
and travailing under the direction of governors recom¬ 
mended by Oxford. Aberdeen, and Ola^w. 

There is a fourth class, but their number is so small, 
that they would not deserve a distinction, was it not 
necessary in a work of this nature to observe the greatest 
precision and nicety, to avoid a confusion of character. 
And these men I speak of, are such as cross the sea 
and sojourn in a land of stranmrs, with a view of saving 
money for various reasons and upon various pretences; 
but os they might also save themselves and others a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble by saving their money 
at home—and u their reasons for travelling are the least 
complex of any other species of emiersm^ I shall dis- 
tii^ish these gentlemen ny the name of Simpde Travellers. 

Thus the whole circle of travellers may be reduced 
to the following heads : 

Idle Travellras, 

Inquisitive Travellera, 

Lymg Travellers, 

Frond Travellers, 

Viun Travellers, 
fiplenetio Travellera, 

^en follow 

The Travellera of Necessity, 

The delinquent and felonious Traveller, 

The unfortunate and innocent Traveller, 

The aim{ile Traveller, 

And last of all (if you please) The Smtimentid Trav¬ 
eler (meaning thereby myself), who have travell’d, and 
of which I am now sitting down to pve an account—as 
much out of Neeesaity, and the beaoin da Voyager, as 
any one in the class. 

I am well aware, at the same time, aa both my travels 
and observations will be altogether of a different oast 
from any of my fore-runners; that I might have insiated 
upon a whole nitch entirelv to myself—but 1 should 
break in upon the confines of the Vam Traveller, in wish¬ 
ing to draw attention towards me, till I have some better 
grounds for it, than the mere Novelty of my VehicU. It 


is sufficient for my reader, if he has been a Travellar 
himself, and with study and reflection hereupon he may 
be able to determine his own place and rank in the 
catalogue—-it will be one step towards knowmg hlms^, 
OB it u great odds but he retains some tinoturs and 
lesembloMe of what he imbibed or ooiried out, to the 
present hour. 

The man who first transplanted the grape of Bunundy 
to the Cape of Oood (observe he was a Dutonman) 
never dreamt of drinking the same wine at the Cape 
that the same grape produced upon the French moun- 
taina—^he was too phl^matio for that—but undoubtedly 
he expected to drink some sort of vinous liquor; but 
whether good, bad. or indifferent, he knew enough of this 
world to know, that it did not depend upon hu choice, 
but that what is generally called dUmes vras to decide 
his success 1 however, he hoped for the best: and in 
^ese hopes, by an intemperate confidence in the forti¬ 
tude of his head, and the depth of his discretion, MyrOteer 
might possibly overset both in his new vineyard; and 
by discovering his nakedness, become a laughing-stock 
to his people. 

Even so it fares with the poor Traveller, soiling wid 
posting through the pohter kingdoms of the globe, in 
pursuit of knowledge and improvements. 

Knowledge and improvements ore to be got by suling 
and posting for that purpose; but whether useful 
knowledge and real improvements, is all a lottery—and 
even where the adventurer is successful, tlie acquired 
stock must be used with caution and sobnoty, to turn to 
any profit—but os the chances run prodigiously the other 
wi^, both os to the acquisition and application, I am of 
opinion,That a man would act sa wisely, if he could prevail 
upon himself to live contented without foreign knowledge 
or foreign improvements, especially if he lives in a count^ 
that has no .absolute want of either—and indeed much 

f ief of hemi has it oft and many a time cost me, when 
have observed how many a foul step the inquisitive 
Traveller has measured to see sights and look into dis¬ 
coveries ; all which, as Sancho Fanra said to Don 
Quixote, thev might have seen dry-shod at home. It is 
an age so fuU of Tight, that there is scarce a coun^ or 
corner of Europe, whose beams are not crossed and inter- 
ohanged with others—Knowledgo in^most of its branches 
and m most affairs, is like music in an Italian street, 
whereof those may partake, who pay nothing—But there 
is no nation under heaven—and God is my record 
(before whose tribunal 1 must one day come and give 
an account of this work)—that I do not speak it vmmt- 
ingiy—But there n no nation under heaven abounding 
with more variety of learning—where the sciences may 
be more fitly woo’d, or more surely won, than here— 
where art is encouraged, and will soon rise high—where 
Nature I'jbStb her altogether) has so little to answer for 
—and, to close all, where there is more wit and variety 
of character to feed tha mind with—Where then, my 
dear countrymen, are you going— 

—^We ore only looking at this ohuse, said they— 
Your most obedient servant, said I, skipping out of It 
and pulling off my hat—We wme wondering, ssid one 
of them, who, I found, was an tnraisstiM Traveller,-— 
what could occasion this motion.—’Twas the agitation, 
said I coolly, of writing a preface.—1 never hewrd, said 
the other, who was a etntple Traveller, of a preface wrote 
in a deeMegearU .—It would have bwu b^ter, said 1, 
in a Fw d Vis. 

As an Englishman does not travel to see Englishmen, 
X retire to my room. 


n. PROSE— (e) The Biss of the Woman Novelist (from Afhra Been to Jane Austen), 


THE RISE OF THE WOMAN NOVELIST 

Rbz is not merely a simple matter of physical 
differentiation, ae some imagine it. Inde^ in 
its ultimate analysis it is a psychical problem; 
and it la this fast that kods so great an interest 


to the oontributions made by women to litera¬ 
ture. 

“ Woman is not undeveloped man but diveme." 
Her outlook is essentially different from that of a 
man, and her work, therefore, is oomplementaiy 
and supplementary to the man'a 
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Partly through the exigenoiee of their hietorioal 
development, |wrtly beoauae of their peydiologiGal 
oharaoteriatioa, wcnoen bave^ with certain reeer* 
vatioDB, pcov^ literary artiata of the aeoondary 
order only. Aa poeta, philoaophera, hiatoriana, they 
have proved on the whole inferior to men ; but in 
the art of fiotion they can oertainly claim equality, 
and tiiey can do ao not beoauae th^ rival mm on 
their own apecial maaooline ground, but beoauae 
by virtue of their femininity thqy bring into proae 
certain quaiitiea in which they excel, a^ in which 
men are aa a rule deficient. 

Aa a rule, I say, for we have to recognise that 
aexual differences are not bound by physical do* 
terminationa. Every man has aomething of the 
woman in him, every woman something of tiie man; 
and this psychical element fluctuates so remarkably 
tiiat some men are more feminine than masculine, 
some women more masculine than feminine. 

What results from this T From the literary 
point of view wo find that where the two elements 
are proportionately nungled we get the happiest 
results. Among the men our greatest writers have 
been those who have a good share of what we call 
feminine qualities; among the women, those who 
have achieved the highest triumphs have been those 
who witii their own feminine gifts have combined a 
measure also of the masculine. Genius is bi-sexual. 

The masculine qualities comprehend a broad 
grasp of general principles, a logical constructive 
power, and a faculty for d^ing largely and sanely 
with the big issues of hfe. The femiiune qualities, 
on the other hand, lie in subtlety rather tlion vigour 
of perception, an intuitive insight into the dehcate 
complexities of character, and an intensity and 
tenacity of passion. 

As illustrations of the masculine and feminine 
methods of approaching the social life of the late 
eighteenth century we have Fielding and Jane 
Austen, each of them essentially a pamter of 
manners, concerned in the differences between town 
and country, satirical in treatment, eschewing 
sentiment as far as possible. Between them we 
have a wonderful picture of the time, and the one 
complements the other, for the differences are 
rather sexual than purely hterary—the one, bold, 
dashing, painting in strong, vivid colours; the 
other, delioate, subtle, avoid^ violent contrasts, 
and dealing rather in nuances. 

But the feminine note in fiction, the woman’s 
psychical point of view, only gradually found 
artistic expression, as we riiall see if we briefly 
review the earlier phases of noveKwriters. 

One of the eariiest Englishwomen to write fiction 
was Mis. Aibbs. Bebh, who had lived her early life 
in India, and later on at Antwerp, before she settled 
in England. 

Writing at a time when the old.fariiioned romance 
was in favour, and the romance at its worst, its 
most prolix a^ tawdriest days, die is notewothy 
for the use she made of everyday facta and experi¬ 
ence, thus anticipating the method of Defoe. But 
she had nothizig of Defoe’s genius for aotnalining 
her material, and could not escape the “high¬ 
falutin *' style of the elder Bomantioism. 

But the fact that in Oreonoho she made use of 
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her aoquaintaaoe with Eastern noea, mad that in 
TAe Fair JUt she paints a modem adventures^ 
distinctly Continental in type, is oertainly to her 
credit. Her technique is imp^eot and imitative. 
She has little idea <d putting the woman’s point of 
view. Hod she done this she would have stood 
on a far higher level, for die was a woman of 
intelligenoe. As it is, she follows in the wake of 
the male story-teller. 

When we come to the early yean of the eighteentb 
century, it is manifest that women era be ginning 
to realise their aptitude for novd-writing. 

Immediate sucoeesors to Mrs. Bshk, and con¬ 
temporaries of Defoe, were Mrs. HAKUiY with her 
New AUantia (1709), and Mrs. Haywood with her 
Utopian Memmra. These two ladies were piolifio 
writers, and Mrs. Haywood dealt hugely with the 
short story. 

Their early work is extremely artificial, and Mrs. 
Manley died before the great era of the novel 
inaugurated by Bichaidson and Fielding. But 
some idea of the influence of these writers can be 
gained by comparing the earlier woric of Mrs. 
Haywood with her later novels, written about the 
mid'Oentury. All of these show that the imitative 
faculty is largely in the ascendant still. Yet the 
woman writer of tlie day did exhibit from time to 
time traces of that aptitude for detailed effects, 
and little subtleties of observation, in which ahe 
was to score bo remarkably later on. 

The awakening was at hand, and Richardson 
was the dumpy Fairy Prince. His extraordinaiy 
knowledge of women and women’s ways showed 
clearly in what dirrotion the woman writer could 
hope to shine. 

The little trivialities that go to make up life 
were actualiaed by women with a fineness which 
had escaped man's more blundering touch, and 
which man could not hope to equal. His knowledge 
might be more varied, his experience wider, but 
certain complexities of existence, light and shade 
effects of character, women on the whole were far 
more suited to portray. 

Miss FiEa-DiNQ—^Henry Fielding’s sister—owed 
more to Richardson than to the author of Tom 
Jonee. Selecting an environment of adventure ill 
suited to her powers, she norm the less showed in 
David Simple (1744) a gift of painting character 
greatly in excess of previous writers. The book 
was praised by Richa^son, who seized this oppor¬ 
tunity to disparage her brother. 

Later on we have a certain imaginative power 
Bliown by Fraitciss Sheridan —^mother the 

dramatist—in her Memoirs of Mies Sidney Siddulph 
(1761). 

Then towards the close of the age come yet greater 
signs of promise. Of Mrs. R^oliffe mention fa 
made elsewhere. Her influence on her generation 
and on her successors fa indubitidile, deqiite her 
erudeness and absurdities. 

But most of the feminine pioneers in fiotitm had 
seriously handicapped them^ves by choosing for 
their medium the romantic type of fiotitm, and 
despite Mta. Raddiffe’s success, this fa not to her 
advantage. Romantiofam to be effective demands 
a bremd, massive treatment rather than a subtfab 
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detailed one. It was not in romance that woman 
was to gain her iaurds, but in her own particular 
realm of experience—at the fireside. 

The BolrartBonian School of Drama has been 
dubbed the “ Cup-and-Saucor School ; the tenn 
ia equally applicable to the fiction of Miss Burney 
and Mias Austen. 

What helped women like Fanny Burney and 
Maria Eklgeworth, Susan Femer, and above all 
Jane Austen, to realise the real extent of theii- 
powers and to give us the fruit of their own ex¬ 
periences of life, rather than imitations of the man’s 
point of view, was the change of manners that took 
place at the close of the eighteenth century. The 
coarse brutality of Fielding and Smollett’s day, 
gives way to an era when a greater refinement and 
a quieter taste of life became fashionable. This 
was dearly advantageous to the woman writer; 
and four women in particular—three women of 
considerable talent, one woman of gomus—occupy 
an important place in the development of the Eng¬ 
lish novel. 

Hannah More (1745-1833) was the daughter of 
a Gloucestershire schoolmaster, and the friend of 
Garrick, by whom she was introduced to the Johnson 
oirde. Her single novd, Cosleba tn Search of a 
Wife (1809), shows the satirical bent that was to 
find such lively expression in the feminine fiction 
of the near future. But Fanny Burney’s Evelina 
is the first book of distinctive literary power in this 
direction. 

Fanny Burney (1752-1840) came of a Norfolk 
family, being horn at King’s Lynn, whore her 
father was an organist. Her girlhood was spent in 
London, and from an early age she showed a passion 
for writing, greatly to the dismay of her stepmother, 
who thought such pursuits wore unladylike. Im¬ 
pressed, no doubt, by this unfavourable opinion, 
the sensitive story-teller solemnly burnt hor first 
novd. The. History of Caroline. Erehjn ; but stones 
have a strange vitality of their own that defies 
material destruction, and it was not long before 
the history of Caroline becomes incarnate again m 
Evelina, or the History of a Young Lady's Entrance 
into the World, published anonymously. The suc¬ 
cess of the book was instantaneous, and the aut.ior’8 
name soon leaked out. Fanny Burney found her¬ 
self famous, approved of by the great, gruif Doctor 
himself, and warmly praised by such men as Burke 
and Sir .Tushua Reynolds. The book is an ad¬ 
mirable picture of the manners of the time, from 
the woman's point of view. Of humour there is a 
pleasant spice, though it is subdued; of character¬ 
isation there is singularly little; and there is next 
to no sentiment. In fact, the book hves by its 
spirited and delioato extemalisation of the life of 
her age. Evelina herself is not interesting; her con¬ 
ventionality and shy self-eiTacemcnt make of her a 
colourless young woman ; but some of the coarser 
feminine types are excellently handled, and the 
piotursB of the dghteenth-orntury “ blood,” from 
the feminine standpoint, is undeniably effective. 

The motif of the story, that of a young lady of 
good family and slender fortune, ignorant of 
the worid, trsring to make her way in the London 
life of the time, was periiaps suggested by a 


novel by Mis. Fbahces Bbookb, entitled The Ez- 
eurston (1777). Certainly Fanny Burney knew of 
the novel and was acquainted with the writer, whom 
she desenbos as possessing an ” agreeable ug^eas.” 
Mrs. Brooke’s novd is devoid of merit; and in treat¬ 
ment and method Miss Burney owed nothing to her 
friend. 

The success of Evelina encouraged her to write a 
successor, and in 1782 Cecilta, or the Memovra of on 
Heireae, was published; a story of family pnde, 
that lacked the freshness of its predecessor; while 
her two last tales, Camilla (1706) and The Wanderer 
(1814), were very feeble productions, laigely due to 
the fact that she attempted to depict sides of hfe of 
iriuch she had no experience, and partly also to her 
departing from tbe simplicity of her early manner 
in Older to copy the Johnsonian period. 

At her best in Evdina, her delightful Diary, and 
in parts of Cecilia, she showed a delicacy of satire 
and a faithful observation, above all a genuinely 
distinctive point of view, assuredly not without 
their influence on her similar though greater sue* 
oessor—Jane Austen. 

Before deahng with Jane Austen, the most famous 
exponent of the novel of manners, something must 
bo said of Maria Edgeworth and Susan Ferrier. 

Maria Edgeworth, the daughter of a gentleman 
who owned some property in Co. Longford, Ireland, 
was born at Black Bourton, near Reading, in 1767, 
and until .the age of fifteen resided in England, 
eventually migrating to the family estate of Edge- 
worthstown; hiT father, himself a keen educationist, 
taking considerable interest in her training. Literary 
power early showed itself, and her first work, when 
but fifteen, was a translation of Madame de Genlis* 
Adile ct Thiodore, a collection of letters on educa¬ 
tion ; later, she was called upon to assist her father 
111 a book on Practiced Education, 'his own large 
fanuly of twenty-one children giving him ample 
scope for putting his theories to the test. Maria 
Edgeworth was also a prolific writer on educational 
matters, and published The Parent's Assistant, in six 
volumes, in 1800; but her real power lay in the 
domain of fiction, and particularly in her delmeation 
of Irish peasant characters. Her first novel was 
written before she was twenty, though it did not 
appear till 1814, under the title of Patronage, In 
1800 the famous Castle Rackrent was published, and 
Belinda a year later. She also wrote a large number 
of tales for the young, some comic dramas published 
in 1817, and in 1820 the Memoirs of her father. She 
died in 1849. 

Maria Edgeworth shows greater vivacity, and a 
more genial breadth than Fanny Burney, but less 
delicacy of touch, though her education theories, 
largely inspired by Thomas Day and by her father, 
hindered her as a literary artist. " It has been my 
daughter’s aim,” said Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
“ to promote by all her writings, the progress of 
education from the cradle to the grave. . . .” 
Unhappily, this is too true, yet despite the strenu¬ 
ous didacticism and moral aim in her earlier taJes 
for children, her shrewd sense of character and her 
liveliness often triumph over the moralist in her. 
Her Irishmen ore real Irishmen, and her success as 
a writer of Irish life indued Scott, so be aasoros 
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vm, with bi* duraoteristlo generoaity and jnodMty; 
** Without being k> presunaptuoue m to hope to 
omuiate the lioh humour, pathetio teodenieB^ and 
admirable tact, which pervade the woika of my 
aooompliahed fiirnd, 1 Idt that aomething mii^t Iw 
attempted for my own oountry, of the aame kmd 
with that which Ifiaa Edgeworth ao fortnnatd^ 
aidiieved for Ireland—aomething which might in- 
troduoe her nativea to t hoae of the aister kingdom 
In a more favourable light than they had been 
jdaoed hitherto, and tend to procure i^mpathy for 
their virtuea and mdulgence for their foildea.*’ 

Bnaarr FaBunn (178^1864) waa the dau^ter of 
a deik of the Court of Beaai^ Eklinbuigh, a col¬ 
league of Sir Walter Boott^ wboae long frienddiip 
with her, and esperienoe of her taotfid qrmpathy 
helped to lighten the burden of hia later yeara. 
Beott waa alw a great admirer of her wcnk, and 
while her identity remained undiaoovared, he waa 
credited with ita production. 

An intereating and charactecietie fact about 
Buaan Ferrier ia, that ahe wrote only three novela : 
Marriage (1818), Tlu InherUance ^824), Deatiny 
(1831), and deqpite the urgent app^ of her pub- 
liaher and the unequivocal Buooeaa of her atoiiea, ahe 
declined to add to their number. What Hiaa Edge- 
^ mrth did for Irish life, Miaa Ferrier did for SoottiiA. 
The two writera had no little in common : humour, 
obaervation, uid a vein of eameat didacticism; but 
Mi— Ferrier’a work shows greater variety. 

The idea of JlforruHre—the incursion of a fashion¬ 
able young woman into the rough, dour atmosphere 
of a Highland home—ia carried out with abun¬ 
dant force and humour. Her father, an impe- 
ounioua peer, nourished ambitious notiona for hia 
daughter's future, and when she elopes with a good 
looking but poor young Scotchman, he promptly 
disowns her. Accordingly, her husband takes her 
to his father's house, which Lady Juliana idealises 
in her own mind, as a romantic and delightful 
place. The reality proves a severe shock. 

Haubiaob 

Just at that moment they had gained the summit of 
a very high hill, and the p^-boy, stopping to give his 
h a r see brmtb, turned round to the oarriege, pointing at 
the same time, with a dgniflnant geetore, to a tall thin 
gray honw, aomething reeembling a toww, that stood in 
uw vale beneath. A small sulwn-looldng lake was in 
front, on whose banks grew neither tree nor shrub. 
Behind, rose a ohain of rugged oloud-eapped hills, <m 
the deoIivitMS of which were some faint attempts at 
young plantations; and the only level ground oonaisted 
of a few dingy turnip Adds, enoloaed with stone walb, 
or dykes, as the p«4-boy called them. It was now 
Novembw tiia day was raw and oold s and a thick 
drisaUng rain wu b^nnmB to fall. A dreary stillnws 
reigned all around, broken oidy at intervals by the eoreama 
of the sea-fowl that hovered ovor the lake, on who— dark 
and troubled waters was dimly disosmed a little boat, 
pBed ty one —Utary being. 

'* What a soeoe I" at length Lady Juliana aadainicd, 
khnddflring as Ae spoke. Good God, what a eoene I 
Bow 1 pity the unhappy wreteh— who ars doomed to 
fh—n in sum a pla— I and yonder hideous grim hon— 

H mak— me slok to kwk at it. For h—ven^ sake, bid 
hfan drive on I” Another rignlfioant look from tho 
driv— made the ookrar mount to Dongl—' cheek, aa ha 
at apu pered out, *' Surely it ean*t be} yet aomkhow I 
don't know. Pxay, my lad,” tottfaig down coo of the 


of that hoo— T ' 

"Hoo—I" npaalad the 

if Ihoalsgndeaieafsmawtla.'' 


etetisthaaaBM 
”aa' yo Hum B 


In the aecood novel. The JfikcHkmee, tiie 
aicteriaatian ai Soottiah folk ia even richer and racier. 
One of the obaraoteca, Mia Pratt, is not un wo rthy 
at Jane Auaten'a pen, and her loquacity —ri habit 
of quoting the ophuon of an entii^ oiqipceititioua 
nqphew, mty posaibly have an g gea t e d to Diokana 
the invention of that more ddi^tfid Ibn 

Hartie. 


Deatiny is written in tlm eame key as itana- 
deoesatv, and deals with mmdi the aame life, irav 
hapa it ia more forced than ita oompaniona, but 
ahowa no marked falling off in power. 

The deaeription of Mra. Fairbcum is among Iflm 
Ferrisr'a hiq>pieat aketdwo, and weO iSaBtrates 
both her humour and obaervation. 


” Ufa. Feirbaim w— one of tho— ladisa, arho, fmn the 
time ahe became a mother, pm— d to be aoytldng rtm. 
All the dntke, pleasures, tAaritias, and daeaiiei— of life 
wen henoeforth oonoentrated in that one grand rtiar- 
aoteriatio; every object in life w— henoeforth vh—ad 
through that single medium. Her own mother ww ao 
long— h— moth—; she w— the gtaodmotb— irf h— daar 
infmta, h— brotbm and risters wen mere umd— and 
aunts, and even h— husband —sd to ba thought ol 
M h— husband from the time he beoame a lath—. Ha 
w— no long— the being vdio bad elaime on h— time, 
h— thoughte, h— talents, h— aflaotiona ; he w— aimpty 
Mr. Fairoaim, the noun maaouline of Mia. Fabbaan. 
and the fath— of h— children. Happily f— Ur. Fairbaim 
he w— not a peraon of very nke f—uim or refined taata; 
and although at firat be did feel a httle unpleasant whan 
he —w how much hb children were pr e ferred to himself, 
yet io time he beoame aacastomed to it, then came to 
look upon Mrs. Fairbaim aa tibe moet.eocemplary at 
moth—s, and finally reaolvcd himaelf into tho lath— ol 
a very fine family, of which Ura. Fairbaim waa the 
moth—.” 


Anotbar name that belonga to thii period, 
although the writ— lived on, like Ifha F—riar, to 
the mid-nineteenth emtury, ia Miaa MaBr BuBnUi 
IfinvoBD (1787-1866). She was a gentle, kindly 
woman, burdened with a plauaibl^ apendthrift 
fath—, of the Horace Skimpde genua, in vdioni 
rile or^ulouriy trusted. H— work ia of a misoel- 
laueous oharaot—; ahe wrote veiaa, tried h— hand 
at tragedies, and lat— in life wrote a diaappointing 
autobiography. 

Despite the fact that she had known many in- 
teresting people, ahe had amall gift of making them 
live in the pages of her BecoUeeliona (1862)^ thoQ^ 
thrir range ia aiuprunng, including on one hand 
ref—enow to the prodigality of Sbaridaa'a enter¬ 
tainment, and pleasant refetenoea to Jamea Payii 
and Ruriiin on the oth—. 

But the work by which rim wiQ be known k Our 
Village (1824-1832), a aeriw of ohanning riretehea 
of rural life, flavoured with delicate humour 
and unmistakaUy feminine throughout. Living 
through the revival of Romantioiia^ rim balongg 
by temperament and method to the lat— ei^taentli 
oentury, to the ariiool of mammia of which Fanny 
Burney waa a pione—, and Jane Anatcn Iba mialMS 
oraftawoman. 

OuB VlUMB 

The avemm Is cpdte alive to-dw. OU wobm am 
pieldng up tw^p aM aocma and pigs cl aO riasadriag 
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thflir ntaUMfc to Bpora thorn the latter part of tlw trouble; 
bo]ra and wla groping lor boeeh-nota under yonder 
ohu^ ] ana a group of jroangar elvoo oolleoting aa many 
dead leavee aa they can find to feed the bonfire whim 
b amoking away ao briakly aisongat the trees,—a sort 
of rehearaal of the grand bonfire nue days hanoe, of 
the lo^ eonflagration of the aroh-trutor Ouy Vauz, 
which IB annmdly aohnnniaed in the avenue, aoeompanied 
with as mnoh aquibbery and crockery aa our boya can 
beg or borrow—not to say steal. Ben Kirby b a great 
man on the Bth of November. AUtbesavinosofamonth, 
the hoarded h^fpence, the new farthings, the very look* 
penny, go off *» /umo on that night. For my port, 1 
uke thu daylight mockery better. There u no gun. 
powder—odious gunpowder I no noiae but the merry 
shouts of the small fry, ao shrill and happy, and the caw¬ 
ing of the rooks, who are wheeling in lai^ circles over¬ 
head, and wondering what b going forward m their 
territory—eoeming in their loud cbmour to ask what 
that light smoke may mean that curb ao prettUy amongnt 
thm 4^ oaks, towenug aa if to meet the clouds. There 
b something very inteUigent in the ways of that black 
peopb the rooks, particularly in their wonder. 1 suppoee 
It reaults from their numbers and their unity of purpoae, 
a sort of oolleotive and corporate wiadom. Yet geeae 
congrroate also; and geees never by any chance look 
wise. But then geese are a domestic fowl; we have 
spoiled them ; and rooka are free commoners of nature, 
who use the habitations we provide for them, tenant 
our groves, and our avenues, but never dream of be- 
ooming our subjeats. 

JANE AUSTEN 

Jane Aiutea was bom on December 16,1775, at 
Steventon. near Basingstoke, a tiny village amid 
the chalk hills of North Hants. Her father was 
rector of the place, her mother, Cassandra, the 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Leigh, and nteoe of 
the famous wit, Theophilus Leigh, for many years 
Master of Balliol. Jane was the youngest of seven 
children, and her life was singularly tranquil and 
uneventful. Occasional private theatncals, and a 
rare visit to Bath and London, broke the gentle mon¬ 
otony of her home life. We gather that she was a 
great reader, knew something of modern languages, 
and was on excellent needlewoman, “ especially in 
satin stitch.” Little, however, b known of her, and 
none of the letters that survive tell us anything of 
her inner life. 

In person she wss “ a tall, slender, clear brunette,” 
with hazd eyes, good features, and curl} brown hair. 
In tomperamont cool, detached, roserved, keenly 
humoroua Beyond the mild flirtations of the 
countryside that accompanied dancing and tea¬ 
making uid theatricals, we have no evidence of any 
emotional crisis in her life. In fact, at eveiy point 
almost she presents the exact antithesis to the other 
daughter of a country parson destined later on to 
maku the Yorkshire moors articulate. 

She died in 1817, of consumption, and was buried 
at Winchesto:, in the north aide of the cathedral 

Hsm WoEK 

Jane Austenwas a bom Btory-teller,and revelled in 
tt from eariy years. She wrote from sheer love of 
writing, was not sensitive to criticism, her stories 
being pnbUshed anonymoudy during her lifetime. 

Someone has said that in polities she was a mild 
Tory. Mildness and equability certainly charac¬ 
terised her general attitude thronj^ut life. There 


were no extremes in her nature. Singularly judi¬ 
cial, die fonned no violent estimates of people^ and 
is sompuloudy fair in her pictures. 

And about what are her pictures T 

The tattle, the trivialities of life in asmall country 
town, when tea-time was an exciting event, and 
a subscription ball a crisis m one’s career; when 
romance expressed itself in country walks (usually 
with a chaperone), when tragedy hinged upon the 
non-appearance at the oross-roa^ of the agreeable 
young man who danced so well at the balL 

Faithful observation, personal detachment, and 
a flne sense of iromc comedy ore among Jane 
Austen’s chief oharacterbtics as a wnter. As a 
testimony to her excellent sense and good feeling, 
one may say that, subjected to all the snobberies 
that abound in provincial towns, she never showed 
any trace of being aflected by ^em. Not greatly 
affected by social miseries, was in a measure 
sympathetic and tolenmt towards the poor; and 
without the faintest weakness for the aristocrat 
and well-to-do. She did not pretend to be a social 
reformer, and it is useless and foolish to gird at her 
because the underworld is always kept out of view. 
But this one may always And in her books—an 
entire absence of simulation of feelings. FoUy she 
ridicules wherever she finds it. Sin she excuses 
wherever she con; judging a man and woman by 
their opportunities in life. 

Five novels alone stand to her credit: Pride and 
Prejudice, 17y0-7; Nonhanger Ald>ey, 1798; Serue 
and SeneibUitjf, 1797; Mansfield Parle, 1814; 
Emma, 1816. Persuasion, written in 1816, was not 
published till after her death ; another novel, Lady 
Susan, was never published, and The Watsons she 
left unfinished. 

Her first biographer claimed for her a modest 
place beside Fanny Burney and Mana Edgeworth, 
but since that time mar^ a great critic lias sung her 
praises in tlie loftiest strains. 

No one has expressed the peculiar quality of her 
art more happily than Scott: “ The big bow-wow 
strain 1 nan do myself, like any now going; but the 
exquisite touch that renders commonplace things 
and characters interesting from the truth of the 
description and the sentiment is denied mo.” 

The secret of her power lies in the complete maa- 
tcry she has aa an artist over her materiaL She 
was fln^y alive to hnr limitations, never touched a 
character or scene she did not thoroughly know, 
and never invented a story or personage which she 
did not subject to such minutely intimate treat¬ 
ment that the reader feels as if it were all a fragment 
of autobiography. 

Cbabactisbisiicb 

(1) Her Faithful Cfi>servat{on. —^The art of observa¬ 
tion is an art that every great novdist necessarily 
excels in, for the first essential in any story is tlM 
illudon of reality. No exuberance or fertility 
imagination can take its place; nor is this iflusion 
possible without the patient, observant fidelity of 
the painter with the pheiu^ena of life as they 
present themselves to the painter’s vuion. 

Defoe was a sound observer, he knew his middle- 
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olass oitizens and be knew his vagabonds, but the 
examples he gives us are types rather than in- 
dividusls. Crusoe is a God-fearing London citisen 
ready to combine good sense and piety; Moll 
Flanders, a ne’er-do-well; Captain Singleton, a dash¬ 
ing adventurer. We appreciate the daas to which 
they belong and their general fidelity to life. But 
they are not individualised. He is more concerned 
to make us accept his incidents as credible than 
his characters as real. Richardson, for more con¬ 
cerned with individualisation, gives greater soli¬ 
darity to his oharacters—^his feminine ones especi¬ 
ally; but being devoid of humour, his power to 
visuedise, though strong, is not varied. It has been 
said that we can see all round his characters; the 
present writer confesses his inabihty in this direc¬ 
tion. CSertain qualities he sees very clearly, but 
one and all are too drenched in sentiment for 
any complete appraisement. Fielding’s great 
humour intensifies his vision, and in such char¬ 
acters as Parson Adams and Squire Western, wo 
feel in the presence of indmdual characters, not 
types. 

The special charm of Jane Austen’s novels lies, 
not in any greater insight into character, hut in the 
fine impartiality with which sho individualises and 
differentiates them, llor compass is not great, but 
within it she never fails. It is certainly significant 
that her favourite poet sliould have been Crabbe, 
for Crabbe was a minute oliscrver. He described 
Nature like an imagmative naturalist, and much as 
he loved the country poor, ho never spares them, 
never idealises them. His pictures are finely dis- 
passionato. Jane Austen, also loving her kind, 
loved them with the joy of the scientist. Sho found 
thorn crowding about her tea parties, her church 
gatherings, her balls, and she reproduced them for 
us with an unemotional fidelity, sometimes a little 
cruel, but never unfair. 

She was perfectly acquainted with her metier, 
and never attempted what was out cf lier line. 
Once, on being asked to write an historical romance, 
she replied; 

" I am fully sensible that (such a romance) might be 
much more to the purpose of profit or populanty than 
such pictures of domehtio life in country villages as I 
deni in. But I could no more write a romance than an 
epic poem. I could iiot sit seriously down to write a 
serious romance under any other motive than to save 
roy life; and if it were indispensable for me to keep it 
up and never relax into laughing at myself or at any 
other people, I am sure 1 should be hung before I had 
finished the first chapter. No, I must keep to my own 
style and go on >n my own way ; and though I may never 
succeed again in that, I am convinced that 1 should 
totally fad in any other.” 

Nor did sho concern herself with social problems, 
and we feel no more the curse of poverty in her 
books than we feel the power of passion that sweeps 
through the writings of Charlotte and Emily Bronte. 

Yet curiously enough, for all her minate obser¬ 
vation, she rarely describes personal appearance. 
Jane Eyre and Braky Sharp are familiar enough in 
their outward appearance; but Elizabeth Bennet 
and Miss Bates we could only recognise when we 
had beard them talk. 

Take for Inatanoe this some from Emma : 


"The whole party were assembled, exoepting Frank 
ChurcbiU, who was expected every moment from Riifii- 
mond ; and Mrs. Llton, in all lier apparatus of happiness, 
her large bonnet and her basket, was v«y rMy to 
lead the way in gathering, accepting, or talking. Straw- 
berriee, ana onj^ strawberries, oouid now be thought or 
spoken of. 'The best fruit in England—^eiybody’s 
favourite—always wholesoine. Thees, tha finest bm 
and finest sorts. Delightful to gather for one's self— 
tte only way of really enjoying them. Homing de¬ 
cidedly the best time—-never tiira—every sort good— 
Hautboy infinitely supenoiwno eomperison—^Ute otheie 
hardly eatable—Baulbojw very scarce—CAtff preferred— 
IFAtfe Wood finest flavour of all—price of etrawberriae 
in London—abundwioe about Bristol—^Hapla Grove— 
cultivation—beds when to be ranewed—^gardeners think¬ 
ing exactly different—no general rule—^tardeneit never 
to be put ont of their way—delicious fmit^-only toe 
rich to be eaten much of—inferior to cheiriee—currants 
more refreshing—only objection to gathering straw¬ 
berries the stooping—glaring sun—tired to death—could 
bear it no longer—most go and sit in the shade.' ’* 

Mr. CuUina, that delicioua illustration of the 
servdo cleric, might eaaily bn passed in the street, 
but he is stamp^ for over upon our memories by 
his speech. 

''' My reasons for marrying are, first, that I think it a 
right thing for every clergyman in easy circumstanoM 
(like mys^) to set the example of matrimony in his 
parish ; secondly, that I am convinced it will add 
veiy greatly to my happiness; and, thirdly, whioh 
perhaps I ought to have mentioned earlier, that it is the 
particular advice and recommendation of the v^ noble 
lady whom 1 have the honour of calling patronees. 
Twice has ehe condescended to give me her opmicm 
(unasked too ') on this subject; and it was but the very 
Saturday night before I left Hunsford,—between our 
pools at queidrille, while Mrs. Jenkinson was orranring 
Miss de Bourgh’s footstool,—that she said, '*Mt. Coluns, 
you must marry. A clergyman like you must marry. 
Choose properly, choose a genllenomon for my sake, 
and for your own, let her be an active, 'useful sort of 
person, not brought up high, but able to make a smaU 
income go a good way. Tins is my advice. Find such 
a woman as soon as you can. bring her to Hunsford, and 
I will iLsit her.” Allow me by (he way to observe, my 
fair cousin, that 1 do not reckon the notice and kindness 
of Lady Catherine de Bourgh as among the least of the 
advantages in my power to offer. You will find her 
manners beyond anything I can describe ; and your 
wit and vivacity, I think, must be acceptable to her, 
especially when tempered with the silence and reqieot 
which her rank will inevitably excite. Thus much for 
my general intention in favour of matrimony ; it remains 
to be told why my views were directed to Longtiouni 
instead of iny own neighbourhood, whore 1 assure you 
there are many amiable young women. But the fact 
is, that being, as I am, to inlwrit this estate after the 
death of your honoured father (a ho, howe\’er, may live 
many years longer,) I could not satisfy mj'self without 
resolving to choose a wife from among his daughtors, 
that the loss to them might be as little os possible when 
the melancholy event ti^es place which, however, as 1 
have already said, may not be for several years. This 
has been my motive, my fair cousin, and I flatter myeelf 
it will not sink me in your esteem. And now nothing 
remains for me but to assure you in the most animated 
language of the violence of my affection. To fortuna 
1 am perfectly indifferent, and shall make no demand 
of that nature on your father, since I am well aware that 
it oouid not be complied wiUi; and that one thousand 
pounds in the four per cents., which will not be yours 
till after your mother's decease, is oil that you may ever 
be entitlra to. On that head, therefore, I shall lie uni¬ 
formly silent; and you mav assure j’ourscif that no 
ungenerous reproach 'shall ever pass my Upe when we 
are married.’ * 

^ Pride and PrejuUoe. 
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that altar her hnaband’a 
aagr ha tamed ont. '* Mj dear.** aagri 
'do not give way to atudi ^ooi^ 
Let «■ hope tor betta thinga. Let ue 
I that 1 mi^ he the aarvivar." 

(f) Bar Fovm 0/ Sel/'cMeetmenf.—She waa 
aaiaae and equable^ earing toe many tbinge hot for 
notiilng hi an eapecM degree. Boat thinga amuaed 
bar) tow *M«g« angand her. She greeta thoae ahe 
dfaWwa witii a lUght eontemptuoua amfle; ahe 
at them, aa FMding would. And thia 
aelf>detoeliBian^ of eliminating fixim her 
’ thoaa atrang predOeotioDa that often away aa 
athnuf^ enabled her to be an artiet pore 
There ia no didaotioism, no philoac^y, 
no prcqiaganda in her flotiona. We have a perfect 
ptotate oi provincial life in the late eighteenth 
aantory; a delioate water-eolour to put b^de the 
aora vfgoroua oil-painting of Fielding. 

(SI Bar Sanaa of Oomedif.—‘Wm Auaten’a talea are 
net laqg^ter provoking, but they leave a rippling 
aenae of {deaaoie behind them. Her humour ia 
qni^ delicate, irooioaL She ia not a aatiriat, for 
I oonnotea moral purpoae. Jane Austen never 
our tollies, ahe faintly arched her eyebrows 
~ on. There is aeairaely any scene she did 
and did not touch on tho humorous ride, 
whether the fear of g^oste {Northangor Abbey), 
private theatricals {Manefidd Park), a picnic 
(Bbnma), a proposal (ParaiKiaum). But ahe never 
eaaggeratea tiie fun. 

She is at her beat perhaps in little stnAee, and 
delicate touches: '* Her fother was a clergyman 
without being neglected or poor, and a very re* 
qieotable man thou^ his name waa Richard and 
lie had never been handsome.” ^ 

These toaobes may be appreciated beet in such 


imt 


an apparently mipnantring aubjeet as tcnwme. going 
to the front door, to watch taa alow life oi the 
place. 

“Xuima went to the door for aoi u sa tnent . Ifnoh 
oould not be hoped from the traAo of even tae bnaimt 
part of Higfabaiy—Mr. Perry walking hastily by I Mr. 
WiBlain Cox letUng hiiiiaalf in at the offiea door j Mr. 
Cob’s oarriaga horaes retnming from exerdaei or a 
stray Uttb b^, or aa obstinate mnb, were the KvaHest 
objeeta she ooold preeume to expoet; and iriian bar 
eyas fall on tbs butcher with his tray ; a tidy old woman 
travelling homewarda from ahop wlta hor full basket, 
two enra qnamlluig over a dirty bone, wid a string of 
dawdling ohildien round the baker’s iitUe bay window, 
eyeing the ginge r b r e a d, aba knew ahe had no reaaon to 
eompiHn, and waa amuaad enough, gnite enough, atffl to 
stand by the door.” 

At a tana when aentimentaliam was in the hey-dity 
of ita glory, when f<dk wept over Biohardacm and 
dmddered over Bra. Radc^e, or if indiapoaed for 
theae thin^ relishod the stronger fare of Fidding 
and Smollett, the departure m^e fay Jane Auaton 
leqmied no am all conrage and adf-rdianoe. She 
is the disciple of no school, thon^ weU read and 
appreciative of the great writers of the day. She 
frit ahe oould do certain thinga wril and riie did 
them, neither deterred by lack of appreciation, nor 
tempted to seek popularity by reason of material 
disadvantages. 

Her ciroumstances hriped her to give that finish 
and delicacy to her work, that bad Fate been 
harsher might have proved impoasible. There is a 
cool radiance about all her work ; a happy sanity. 
It was part of her everyday life, to be placed arim 
should a visitor come, to be resumed when he left^ 
to be pursued imostentatioudy and tranquilly ia 
the mi^t of the family circle. She kzww preoisriy 
what rile wanted to do, and she did it in the way 
that suited her beat. Certainly ahe has bad hw 
reward. 


(d) Lsttib and ICbmoib Wbitbrb or the Biobtienth CEirauBT 

BiwaiB Uterotare eii|qys a greater vogue in Franoe 
than in England, but the rest for e^erimentalising 


in literatare that began to bo noticeable about the 
etoae of the aavanteenrii century and continued 
throug^iont the eighteenth, led to the creation of a 
atom of books; written for amusement rather than 
far any tdterior purpose. Authorriiip became a 
plaaaaat game for many people of leiau^ and those 
wto fa an earlier age would have indit^ sonneta, 
sial penned amatory lyrics, now turned their atten- 
llan to satiiio verse; guasipy letters on things in 
pmasal, or politieal s^bs. 

Bp means of this UjAt, diaeuraive literatare, we 
have n steady flow of ffluminating goaaip on the life 
of the rime; Ui^ily valuable to social historian. 

Lamr Banr Woasxsrr Bobtaou came of an 
mktomotio Whig family, waa connected by blood 
with the diarist Evriyn, and was a distant relation 
alas of PapysL This link with the great diarist, 
•peeafaly symboUms the Utesary affinity that binda 
togathar the diarist and BWHitnlr writen. 

Bon In 1989, rim was very beantifiil as a ohfld. 


and her proud father is said to have toasted her al 
the famous Kit Cat Club. His ideas on the subject 
of marriage, however, did not coincide with hem, 
so she riop^ with Edward Wortley Bontagn in 
1712, who was greatly attracted $y her graces 
of mind and body. In 1718 Bontagn went as 
ambassador to Constantinople, aooonpanied Iqr 
his wile, and in thia way matwial was eolleoted 
for her TurUsh Letters. Bany cd theae had 
been jwqiared with a view to pnblioation, but 
though Imown to a eirrie of friends; were not 
pnUfrhed until after Lady Baiy’s dMth. 
writer had donned Turkish dram while abroad, and 
made a riose stndy of Twkiah eustoms. This en* 
aided her to dhpel a good deal of Baxon pEajndioe 
and ignorance about tae Ottoman riuuaetsr. On 
ber retarn ahe lived in England for same yean; and 
then, unaccompanied by her huaband, went abfSad 
again for a considerabla period, aoon after her 
daughter, in true flliel imitation, had ripped with 
Lord Bute. Friim Italy riie wrote fieqwtly to 
her daughter, and the Iriters are among her beat. 
In them her keen humour and iniaDeotaal alarineai 
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■M dbrnAy dxnrnt ^ ti «Hlwr fa 

dweribing her Ufa mt home (not far nm Broeofa) 
or fa oommenting on tbo flotim of Rfahoidion and 
SmoUettk that bad boon impocted for her ipaofal 
benefit. In 1761 fan ntoined to Kn^and, to 
die of oanoer in the nest year. 

As a writer, her feme reeta entirety iqion far 
btteta. She wrote eatiffael vane fa Imitation of 
Qay and Pope^ the lighter veree tolerably good, the 
mare eeriona fadUbiently oo> Her JMery, which 
m^t have proved of ^ greateet faterert^ was 
left to her dmig^ter and bomt by her Just befor e 
her death. 

Althongfa there waa no open nrotore with her 
huaband, her deliberate seclusion fa Italy far ao 
many yean gave tiae to many mmoun and acandale, 
and among her enimWi were Pope and Honee 
Walpole. 

Undoubtedly efae wee the devmeet woman of her 
day, with a certain hardnem fa her nature and with 
no wealth of wit anffidant to oompenaate for, this; 
but with muoh aolid aenae and keen faaij^t into 
dbaraoter. As a letter writer faie has a (dear, Uvety, 
and natural at^e. 


As A Lama Wamn 

You gueaa how thia diyiiaaa them, ao that than 
ia no diatinguiahliig the great lady from her aleve. Tia 
Impoaubb lor the moat jaabua baabaad to know Ua 
wile when he meats her, end no men dare follow e woman 
fa the street. Hue perpetual maequerade ghrea them 
entile Ubarty of fouowmg their inclinathme without 
danger of dimovety. Hie moat usual method of intngne 
ia, to send an ^tprnntment to the lover to meet the laity 
at a Jew'a diop, whioh am ae notorioualy convenient aa 
our fadian ho n ae a . . . . Hia great ladiea aeldom let 
their galbnta know wlui they are, and it b ao difficult to 
find it out, that tbuy can veiy eridom gueaaathcr name 
they have oorrceponded with above bau a yw together. 
Ton may easily imagine the number of faithful wives 
vary amul in a ooun^ when they have nothing to fear 
fram a lover's indiaoretion. aiaoe we aee ao many that 
have the oouiege to expoee themaelvae to that m thb 
world, and all the threa t ened pnnkbmant id the next, 
whfeh b never proaohed to Tnrkiah dammb" 


Hsa CnmorsM 

WoU-tamed perioda or emoodi linea am not the per. 
feeUon either of proee or'mw i they may aerve to adorn, 
bat ean never etand in the pbee of good eenae. Oophraa. 
naae of wotifa however raagad, b alwayB fabe eloqnenoa. 
though it wifi ever impoee on aome eorte of nndemtand- 
faga How many nadan and admifen baa Madame de 
Bwignt, who omy gives na ia a lively mennar and 
faaWonahb phraeaa, mean Benttmante, vnlw prajndien^ 
and andlam repetitiona f Bometimaa tha atle.tattb of a 
fine lady, aoenramaa that of aa old nuree, alwqra tittle. 
tattb t yet aa wfal gilt over by airy axpreeriona and a 
fiowiiig aha mil alwaya rfaaaa tha same peopb 
to whom Xoed Bolingbroke will ahine aa a flrBt.fato 
author. ... Bb eonfederaey wUb Swift and Fops pnta 
me fa mind of that of Baaena and fata awindamen in the 
Kktg or no JCfae f wbo en d ea voa r to s u ppor t themifavea 

S aving oartlneatoi of aaeb otbarb merit. Pope has 
mnphimtb daetand that they mn do and any what- 
everdUy thwge they pb n n , they will still be the gr e at eet 


Baa Oimoox os In 


jt at mao the fiuide of my 1 
. 1 indUPrenae ao alba yon b]am% 
la not oTOg to natoBb to iiav, or to faama: 


1 am not ea aoH ee a virgin fa bed. 

Nor am Bnnday'a aarnKma ae atnng fa my head I 
1 know faottw woOhow timefibaVei^ 

That we five bfat km yean, and yet f 

Bet I hate to be ch e at e d , and never will buy 
I far m e mento of joy. 
(but wham ahallX fid 



Mot over nxeteb yet not etnpidly mfai. 

Ear I wookl have the power, yet not give the pein 

Mo pedent, yet bemed; no xake.belly gay. 

Or faughing beeeuee he bee nothing to eay | 

To all ray own eex obliging and bee, 

But never be fond of any ont met 
la pnfalb preaerve the deoo ra m that^ juat, 

And ahow in hb ayes he ta tone to fab tonot I 
Hon ramly ^iproaoh. and leapaotfiilly how. 

But not fiueomuy pe^ nor yet fappbhly low. 

But when the kuw bonie of pubfio era peat. 

And we meet wilu ohampegne and a chbken at bet, 
Mw evmy fond pbaaare tw moment e n dear i 
Be Denbhed afar both dboretioa and fear I 
F o r g e ttin g or aooming the aira of the orowd. 

Be may eeam to be formal, and I to bejpro^ 

HQ loet fa toie Joy. we oonfern that we bve. 

And he may be rude, and yet I may forgive. 

And that my delight may be edidly fixed. 

Let the friend and the knrer be handeomely rnfamd | 

In whoee tender bomm my aoul may oonfide. 

Whoea kindnam eon eootha me. whoee oouneel eon 
guide. 

From enoh a dear lover aa hem I daaoiibe. 

Mo danger ehould fright me, no milUona dionld bribe 
But till thb astonbhmg treatment 1 know. 

Aa I long have lived omnto, 1 will hoop myaaif ao. 

I never wiD eham with the wanton ooqnotta. 

Or be oanght by a vain affeotion of wit. 

The tooetera end aongeteia may toy oil their art. 

Bnt novor ahoU enter the pern of my heart. 

I bathe tiie bwd rake, the dr a w ed lopling dotgko t 
Brian enoh pareneie the nice viivin ffiea; 

And aa Ovid haa e w e etiy in porabb told. 

We hardm like treae, and like livem grow oitid. 

Another letter writer and dfaibt b IfAST CkAVsn. 
nra. who menisd Lord Cowper. She entmed the 
hoimehold of Queen Caroline in 1714, and kept n 
diniy which, though muoh of it was destioyeo by 
firob givei amuaing oidelighto on the doings of the 
Hanoverian Court. What eurvived waa ^ted by 
Spenoer Compton fa 1864. It hae no epeeial Utor. 
ary ohatm, but b certainly intereetfag fa ita w^^. 
Lady Cowper knew most ol the literary mam of the 
time—Swift, Young, Gay, Arbuthnot, Hoinoe Wal* 
pole. Lord Chesterfield; udwas onexoeUent terms 
with Pope, as the foUawing oompliment ahows t 

(** Envy, be mfant and attend I) 

1 know n leaaonebb woman, 

BoDdaoma end wUty, yet a friend.'* 

Another oontesnporsay ta John, Lord Hssnnr, of 
whom Lady Mery Montagu aeid ** the human laoe 
was lUvided into men, woman, and Herveya." He 
was an exoeUent wit and a ifaymaater of lair o^ia. 
aity, and between hb family mid Laity Mary time 
waa n strong bond of frbnddiip. 

Naturdty, therefore, Pi^e dbBked him end 
pOkniad hte fa tiM Bumted. Nor waa Fops hlS 
Ciity mordant oritfa. However, he oould take earn 
ef hto«—w, end retaliated with equal apitit and 
bfUanem fa hia Memeiro. 

9a 
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Sir Robert Walpole made tiae of Hervey's acid pen eathadrals. and hia undoubted aitistio feeling and 


while he was in power, and he took aervioe under the 
Qovemment ae Lord Privy Beal, distinguishing him* 
■elf as a ^dgorous pamphleteer. Hia Jlfemotra, pub* 
lished after his death, give a highly satirical picture 
of Court life during the reign of Qeorge II, and with 
the exertion of the Queen and the Princess Caro¬ 
line, none escaped his gift of cynical portraiture. 

CM a very different stamp is Phiup Dobmkb 
S raHHOPS, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, bom in 1694. 
After a brief but fairly importuit political career (at 
one time he was Lord-Lioutenant of Ireland), he re¬ 
tired upon literature in 1748, whether from deafness 
or ennui, or a combination of these, it is hard to 
determine. His literary fame rests upon his letters 
to his illegitimate son. As a letter writer he is 
certainly remarkable, though in no way like to any 
of the other letter writers with whom we have been 
dealing. Mannered and circumspect to an irritat¬ 
ing degree, he was a good writer of the precise 
school, a versatile scholar, and a man of shrewd 
judgment. 

As for his general outlook on life, perhaps no 
saying of his is more self-illuminating than his well- 
known dictum : “ If there were no Qod it would be 
necessary to create one.” 

Among the many letter writers of the time, how¬ 
ever, there is no one whose personality and work is 
more original and provocative than Walpole’s. 

Hoiuoie WaifOLS, the third son of the famous 
Sir Robert, was bom m 1717, went to Eton and 
Cambridge, and spent his earlier years in travel. 
Although at a later time he became an active poli¬ 
tician, he did not distinguish himself in this capacity, 
and his fame rests on his varied contributions to 
litenrture. 

Among hia more notable writings are Hiatoric 
Doubtg, Anecdotes of Paintings, The Castle of Otranto, 
and above all, his letters. 

Of his Castle of Otranto some detailed mention is 
made dsewhere. Here he may be regarded merely 
■a a letter writer. With the exception of Pope, it 
is questionable whether any writer of the age caught 
more exquisitely the affectations and artificialiuea 
of the time than did this fop of genius. 

He is the very prince of gossips, and the acrid 
effeminacy of the man, litUe as it redounds to his 
credit as a personalty, proved invaluable to him in 
this oapaoity. Had he been less fond of tea parties, 
less prone to tattle, his letters would have lost half 
their savour. Beside him. Lady Mary and Lord 
Chesterfield seem astoundingly heavy-handed in 
their satire. Horace Walpole had a delicacy of 
touch, a neat and airy deftness, more GaUio than 
En^ish. 

That this cjmical trifler should be one of the pre- 
oursors of the Romantic revival, one of the pioneers 
of the raediasval enthusiasts, is one of the pleasant 
paradoxes of literary history. 

Perhaps the cynical and flippant side of the man 
haa been over-emphasired. We have to remember 
tiia tone and oharaoter of the society in which 
he moved, and when we come across glimpses in 
hia letters of genuine friendliness, and kindness of 
heart, and recall hia fine enthuausm for our okl 


predilection for the mystery and romance of a by¬ 
gone age, we may not unreasonably conjecture, 
shat a go^ deal of his trifling was a pose, and that 
there was more substance in him than ie commonly 
allowed. 

However that may be, and taking him at hia own 
estimate in his letters, he is certainly a consummate 
maker of trifles, and an admirable painter of the 
foibles of his tune. 

Extxact wbou Letter to the CJountess or 
Ailebbitby 

June 13, 1761. 1 never ate such good stuff, nor smelt 
such delightful bonbons, as your ladyship has sent me. 
Every time you rob the duke’s dessert, does it coet you 
a pretty snuff-box T Do the pastors at the Hague 
enjoin such expensive retributions T If a man steak a 
kiss there, I suppose he does penance in a sheet of Brussels 
lace. The comical part is that jrou own the theft, and 
Bend it me, but say nothing of the vehicle of your repent¬ 
ance. In short, madam, the box is the prettiest thing 
I ever saw, and I give you a thousand thanks for it. 

When you comfort yourself about the operas, you 
don’t know what you have lost; nay, nor 1 noiUier; 
for I was here, concluding that a sorenata for a birthday 
would be as dull and as vulgar as fhose festivities gener¬ 
ally are : but I hoar of nothing but the enchantment of 
it. There was a second orchestra in the footman’s 
gallery, disguised by clouds and filled with the music 
of the' king’s chapel. The chorwters behaved like angels, 
and the harmony between the two hands was in the most 
exact time. Elisi piqued himself, and beat both heaven 
and earth. The joys of the year do not end there. The 
under-actors open at Drury-lano to-night with a new 
comedy by Murphy, called All in die Wrong. At 
Kanelagh all is fire-works and sky-rockets The birth- 
day exceeded the splendour of Hsu'oun Alraschid and 
the Arabian Nights, when people had nothing to do but 
to scour a lantern, and send a genii for a hamper of 
diamonds and rubies. Do you remember one of those 
stories, where a prince has eight statues of diamonds, 
which he overlooks because he ianciec he wonts a ninth ; 
and to his great surprise the ninth proves to be pure 
flesh end blood, which he never thought of T Bomehow 

or other. Lady-is the ninth statue; and, you will 

allow, has better rad and white than if she erne made of 
pearls and rubies. 

• e e e • a 

1 encloM the hst your ladyship desired: you will see 
that the PluralUg of Worlds are Moore’s, and of some I 
do not know the authors. There is a late edition with 
these names to them. 

My duchess was to set out this morning^. I nw her 
for the last time the day before yesteiwy at Lady 
Kildare's: never was a journey less a party of pleasure. 

She was so melancholy, that all Miss-’s oddness and 

my spirits could scarce make her smile. Towards the 
end of the night, and that was three in the morning, I 
did divert her a little. I slipped Pam into her bp, 
and then taxed her with having it there. She wee 
quite confounded ; but. taking it up, saw he had a 
telescope in his hand, which 1 had drawn, and that the 
card, which was split, and just waxed together, contained 
these lines: 

Ye simple astronomers, by by your gb 

The transit of Venus h« proved you all asees i 

Your telescopes signify nothing to scan it i 

'Tis not meant in the clouds; ’tis not meant of a planet s 

The seer who foretold it mistook or deoeivas us; 

For Venus’s transit b when Grafton leaves us. 

I don’t send your bdyship these verses m good, but 
to show you that afi gallantry does not oentee at ttie 
Hague. 
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Historians from the Sixteenth to the Eighteenth Gentubs. 


The art of the historian and the art of the novelist 
are closely relatedi In both cases a faculty for 
Btoiy-telling and a sense of ohauracterisation are of 
high importance. There is a scientific side to his¬ 
tory, with which fiction is not concerned, demand¬ 
ing such gifts as balance of judgment, veracity of 
outlook, uid power of reasoning. History is not 
a science, and by the variabihty of its data cannot 
be regarded as such, but a scientific study of its 
phenomena is certainly helpful in giving it weight 
and valuo. With the scientific side it is clear we 
are not concerned here as students of literature. 
What does concern us is the artistic side, the power 
of painting human hfe and human institutions with 
vit^ty and actuality. That the picture may hi 
one-sided, perchan<;e baaed on documents of doubt¬ 
ful value, will prejudice its scientific value, but need 
not divest it of fidelity to human nat un> and arrest - 
ing power over the imagination. So while vera(.ity 
and balance of judgment are rightly cuiisidiTcd us 
essential to the ^reut historian, ho must first of all 
be a hterary artist m some measure, >>r lus other 
qualities will count as nothing. 

The first important dejiarturu from the crowd of 
chromclors and annalists tliat meet us ni the Middle 
Ages and Earlier Renaseenee, is signalised by Bacon 
in hia Hiatory of the Retgn of Henry VII, Here, at 
any rate, there is something of the art and insight 
without which the histonan becomes bttle better 
than a compiler There is a measure of the same 
senousnoss of purpose in Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury’s Life of Henry VIII, oiid Lord Herbert was 
better circumstanced than Bacon when ho wrote hia 
history, in being able to avad himself of many 
original documents. 

There is sanity and sobriety in Archbishop 
Spoftiswood’s Hiatory of the Church of Scotland, 
while 111 Irish history, Spenser’s Vtew of the PreaerU 
State of Ireland, dominated as it is by matters of 
personal interest, is none the less a remarkable 
picture of Etizabothan politics. 

At this point, something may bo said of some of 
the materials of history with which the Stuart 
period is rich. Strictly speaking. State papers and 
letters do not bfdong to historical literature, ex 
oept where hero and there a letter or a document 
may possess some artistic value apart from the bald 
statement of fact contained in it. But the stuiT of 
history bears so intimate a connection with his¬ 
torical literature, and merges often so insensibly 
into it, that it is scarcely out of place to devote 
some attention to the matter. 

John Bdsbwobth’s collection of Private Paaaagea 
of Stale, and Remarkable Proceeedinga in Five Par- 
liamenta, is the first really important collection of 
English State Papers. Rush worth was Clerk’s 
Assistant to the House of Commons, and secretary 
to the Council of War in 1045. These volumes con- 
tiun valuable first-hand evidence of the political and 
eodesiastioal embroilments of the time. The last 
vrdume ends with the trial of Strafioid. 

Thurloe’s well-known name comes nest— John 
ThubIiOE, the secretary of Oliver Cromwell— and 


in his ooUectioa of State Papers we deal with much 
Hiat throws light on the policy of Cromw^ both 
at home and abroad. These may be aiqiplemented 
by the letters and speeches of CboxwbUi himadf, 
made famihar to us by Carlyle. He waa a bora 
letter writer, and his rugged foroefulnsaa, his re¬ 
ligious conviction, and a^wd ioaight» aie well 
exhibited in thran. 

Equally admirable in a different way, is the corre- 
spondencoof 8ir Harry WoTTON,the frirad of Donne, 
the author of a fine poem, “ Ye meaner Beauties of 
the mght,” the subject of an elegy by Cowley and 
a biography by Iza^ Walton. 

Bora m 1508 in Kent, he was educated at Win¬ 
chester and Oxford, afterwards spending several 
years in travel. Under James he was thnee 
Ambassador at Veruce, and finally became Provost 
of Eton, dying in 1639. He was a voluminous 
lot tor writc>r, and m his official letters to James he 
salt'.'d his political reports with attractive humour. 
Outside of his correspondence, his hteraiy projects 
were fragmentary' but suggestive, especially the 
Charactera of Essex and Buckingham. A pleasant 
style and a ftesli and vigorous outlook, distinguish 
his work. Equally vigorous are the letters of the 
iU-faled Strafford (1611—1640). 

Turning to the time of the Civil War, we have in 
addition to the material furnished by Tburloe and 
Cromwell, the Fairfaz Correapondemce and the 
Lettera and Papers of the Vernby Family down to 
1639, merging later into the Memova of the Vemey 
Family, 

A good picture is given in the Veraey Memowe of 
the discomforts and miseries suffered by the families 
of RoyalistB during the Civil War. The discom¬ 
forts, ono might say, were general—London was in 
a perpetual ferment and unrest from the day when 
Charles attempted the arrest of the five members. 
The extraordinary sums voted by the citizens on 
behalf of the Parliament, the general atmosphere of 
bitter party dissension, made it a very miserable 
time for quiet folk of whatever party. Sir Ralph 
Verney had neither sided with the King in his 
prosperity, nor would fight against him in his ad¬ 
versity. Naturally he h^ enemies on either side, 
and his wife was hard put to it, daring hia absence 
abroad, to look after his interests. 

She thus writes in 1646 : 

“ We are at this very instant safely arrived here in 
Bouthwark. but extremely weary that I oan ecaroe hold 
Riy pen. All provisions are most extieinely dear, beef 
fourpenco, veal and mutton eightpenoe per pound, corn 
above eight sbiUinga the bushM. Famine is vmy murii 
feared. There was neaver soe much disorder as le nowe 
in the Towne, for eeverie one is os much discontented 
as too possible. The Bottohers have begun the way 
to all the rest, for within this toe days they all did rise 
upon the exise man and burnt downs the exue house 
and flung the exise money forth into the middle of the 
street, and they say boat some of the exise men The 
Houses were in much disorder upon this bnt dare not 
hang any of them ; they say they will leave this to tha 
law, which cannot hong tb^ for the law only makes 
Itt a Tiott." 

Again, here is a oomment on the Puritan preoclberii 
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** Om liMma • Yafy MnnsB nrt of ■win, and Id raoh 
• tOBB ttwt mart paofdB dM notfaiiw but hna^ at it. 
Aad ovorjrbody tut reawvw mart Se oumiiwd before 
tiie SldecB, whoe thi^ ail mere eekaUi them eoali qaeoi 
tiou tliiit woald meke me Uadi to relate.'* 

Finally, weomne to the Familiar Lettera of Ji 
Hoorniib, Hiatoriogr^her Eoyal to Charlea U. 
Theoe •ce mote in the nature of political table-talk, 
nod brief eowyo. He wm a strong anti-puritan, 
and wu not ui^uly partioular to aoourooy of state¬ 
ment, but he WM often dear, pithy, and humorous; 
even when disounive and gossipy, he rarely fails to 
be intareoting. 

Cx,aBBWi>oir, in his Hiatory of the Great SAellion 
(published 1702-4), carries us a stage further in the 
devdi^iment of historioal literature. If m stylist 
he is i^erior in darity and grace to some who pre- 
oedsd him, he hu a greater gift of narrative and a 
remarkable faculty for visualising his characters. 
Id his sketohes of Falkland, of Godolphin and 
Ohillingworth. he hM given os live and memorable 
portraits. 

Contemporary with theu writers is Giiaert 
B munn (1643-1716), whose Hiatory of the Reforma- 
tion (1670, 1682, and the third volume in 1714) hod 
many of the qualities that distinguish Clarendon’s 
work. It is of course frankly polemical and Pro- 
tMtont. There is an arrearing quality in Burnet’s 
eodesMticol hiatory, that marics eJso his later 
Hiatory of My Otm Timea (1723). More agreeable 
and varied m a writer than Clarendon, he is inferior 
to him in his faoulty for telling a story. But there 
ii life in his narrative, and actuality. Partisanship 
marks all the writeiii of this rime, but both in 
dateudoa aad Burnet, with all their limitations, 
there is on undeniable sense of reality which is a 
▼olaafala aequisirion to the art of history mddng. 

Huxonr or Odb Own Tncss 

Bis (Ohorlss II) was affable and easy, and loved to be 
made so by all obont him. The greet art of keeping 
Um long was the being easy and tlw making everytning 
esgy to him. He hod mode such observations cm the 
Vrcnoh government, that he thought a king who might 
be ohess e d or have hie minktors cwlled to an aooount ly 
a porUameat woe but a kmg in name. He had a neat 
eomnasi of knoiHedge. tho^h he wu never oapabls of 
noBB anphoathm or study. He nnderstood the meoha- 
nfes and {diysia, and was a good obemist, and mooh 
set on sevwel prepamthms of meronry, ohisffy the Bxing 
it. Ha undsastood navigation well, but abovo all be 
knew the orehiteetore of ships so perfectly that in that 
respect he was exeat rather more than became a prinoe. 
Bis apptefasnsicm was qniok and his memory good. Hewas 
on everiastiiig talker. He told his storiee with a good 
graoo: but they eome in his way too often. He hod a 
very iU opinion both of man and women; and did not 
thiak ftasB tosre was either rineerity or obostity in the 
world out of prineiple, but that some had either the ou 
or the other out of hamour or vanity. He thonght 
that aobody did serve him imt of love i aad so he wm 
qslts with all the worid. and loved othm m Kttle m he 
HKMffht they lo v e d hfan. He hated baeinaea, and eoold 
not M sosiy brought to mind may ; but when it wu 
naeoessre, om he ms art to it, he would stay u long u 
Us rabditsiB hod woric for huBL Hie ndn « hk reign, 
aad aR hk affsks, was oeoaeioned ohieBy by hk doHvaruig 
Mm re lf upatbk fhet coming to a mad range of pl ea su re. 

Bnira (1642-1737). equally wdl known tor Us 
JbebsimriMf Memoriaia (1721) hu Httie of the 
Blemy power at Bumet or daiendoo, but to waa 


a painstaking and ainosre writer who took Ue work 
with • Ugh aerioaineMi, that showed the inmnesing 
inteieet in aoholariy hjatorioal reseawih. 

Following thoM writers oome JoBamr Coixma, 
with hia ttoughtful, eniditob and somewhat pedes¬ 
trian Eedeaiakioal Hiatory (1708-14), and Daxmii 
Nsal, whose vigorous Hiatory of the Purituna (1732) 
is a valuable contribution to the history of Non¬ 
conformity. 

Sootlaad hu reason to be proud of Avdbxw 
FurcoHBB of Saltoun, a scholar and traveller, who 
had been trained early in life by Bumet himself, 
and whoae writings on oontemponuy pcditioal sub< 
jeots are mariced by politioal inright and a charm 
and livalineH of etyle, unc omm on at thia time 
among Scottish prose writers. In one of hie shorter 
pieces on Government, there is to be found the well- 
known Mying referred to “ a very wiae men,” that 
“ if a man were permitted to mr^ ell the ballads, 
he need not oare who should make the laws of the 
nation.” 

Hbkby St. John, 1st Viscount Bounobbokb, wm 
bom of ancient lineage, at Battenea, in 1678, and 
educated at Eton. Profligate and diaripat^ in 
youth, he ofterwarda became one of the moat bril* 
Lant and versatile men of hia day—and the “ guides 
philoeopber, and fnend ” of Pope. 

In 1701 he entered Parliament, held eeveral 
puUic oflioee, and negotiated the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713. Hk intrigue to compaaa the downfall of 
Harley being suooanful, he ambitiouriy plots to 
restore the Stuart dynuty. The subs^uent im¬ 
peachment and fall of Bolingbroke in the prime of 
hia manhood, k one of the well-known incidents in 
Eng^Uah politioal hktory. 

Handsome and dignified in appearance, with es- 
traordinary charm of voice and manner, and won¬ 
derful eloquence, it wu said by a contemporary, 
however, that “ few people believed in him vrithout 
being deceived, or trusted him without being be* 
teay^.” His chief works are Befkctiona upon 
JFxtfe, writtm during hk first period in France, 
Lettera on the Study of Hiatory, and a Letter on the 
True XJet of RatremerU, during hk second visit; 
Lettm on the Spirit of Pairiotimt, and Idea of a 
Patriot King. His death took place in 1761. 

Bolingbroke’s literary style is strongly impressed 
Iqr his powers u an orator. The insinoerity of the 
man, and the superficiality of hk methods, must not 
blind ua to the clarity, the neatness, the easy wit of 
hia etyle. As a master of political invective he hu 
few Buperioia; he wu a good letter writer, end it 
hu bem said that he wu “ the first English writer 
to reoognke and illustrate the cardinal principle of 
the continuity of history.” 

Roobb North’s (1663-1734) Livee of the HortKe 
(1742-4) illnatratu tiu growing interest in obar- 
aoteriution begetting on age of Fiction, and is 
rich in literary grace and in that lucidity of method 
and shrewdneu of outlook ohonoteriatio of tiie 
hut writera of the tune. 

About the middle of the eighteenth oentory ths 
art of history-making shows still further develop- 
meat in the hands of Home, Roberteon, sad Gibbet 

The oleu, ironical method of Him lends especial 
value to his fiagmsataiy Hiatory of EngUmdt earn 
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vbioh ha took eight yeaxa. H laaa ramackaUa aa an 
hiatoriaa than aa a philoBopher, then ia no doubt 
that hia inteilaottial power and philoaophioal acute* 
neaa proved valuable aaaeta in hia biatorioal writinga. 

WzLZJAX Bobbbsbok (1721-1798). with leae in* 
teUeotual foroe but no laaa litarazy a^ty, diacloaea 
in hia Hutory of Scotiand and hia Hiotory of the 
Reign of the Emperor Charle* V (1768), canful re* 
aaaroh and philoat^hioal breadth. Pezhapa the 
point ot mperiority in theee writen over earlier 
onea ia the growth of the judicial and oritioal spirit 
and the broader philoaophio outlook. 

Goldamith, by virtue of hia delightful ttyle, and 
Smoll^t with hia vigorous gift of narrative, an 
names worth remembering in historical work, but 
they did nothing for the development of this eub- 
Jeot, and can scarcely be called historians. What 
they did was to popularise history, and cause it to 
bulk more prominently in the public view. 

We now come to Edwabd Qibboit, bom at Putney 
in 1737: a delicate, precocious boy, educated at 
Westminster School a^ Magdalen College, Oxford, 
whither he went in 1762 “ with a stock of erudition 
that might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of 
ignorance of which a schoolboy would have been 
ashamed.” He led a somewhat free and easy life 
at the university, and a study of certain contro* 
versial writings led him to join the Roman Church 
at the age oS sixteen. Leaving Oxford, he was sent 
to Switzerland to pursue his education under difier- 
ent surroundings, and he eventuaOy returned to 
Protestantism. 

During the five years he was abroad, he traveled 
considerably, and while in Rome conceived the idea 
of writing his Hiatory of the Decline emd Fall of the 
Roman Empire, and for six years was at work on the 
first vedume, published in 1776. Meanwhile, in¬ 
terested in politics, in 1774 he became member for 
Liskeard, and afterwards L 3 rmington, supporting 
the American policy of Lord North’s ministry ; he 
was appointed a commissioner on colonial trade, but 
no permanent Government post forthcoming, he 
threw up politics in 1783 and retired to Lausanne, 
where he M a simple, studious life, working hard on 
his magnum opue until June 27, 1787, when, “ be¬ 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve,” he sasrs, “ I 
wrote the last lines of the last page in a summer 
house in my gaiden . . . the sky was serene, the 
silver orb of t^ moon was lefieoted from the waters, 
and aU nature was silent.” 

With olonng years oame sorrow, bereavements, 
and indifferent health, and death oame suddenly on 
January 16, 1794, while in London. 

Gibbon was by far the greatest hrstorian of his 
age, and one of the greatest of any age. As a 
literary stylist he is sufficiently remarkable, with his 
dear, imposing, rhythmic prose, but he is even more 
remarkable for that intuitive faculty that endows 
some men so riohly with the historic sense quite 
apart from their aoholarahip. This faculty it is that 
enables Qibbtm to present his work as an organic 
sdude, with the details properly subordinate to the 
main structure. 

Perhaps his only serious defect as an historian 
was his inabfiity to understand enthusisam, and the 
forces to which enthusiaam could give rise. This 
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was a defect in many writers of his age^ and if it 
qualifies our admucation for him as a thinker, it does 
not gtavdy affect his dull as an historian. 

Tbs Dscumb amd Fau oi> xbb BoKAir Burma 

The gennality of princes, if they wen stri|q>edof their 
purple and oaet naked into the world, would immediatelv 
dnk to the lowest rank of aodety, without a hope of 
emerging from their obaonrity. But the peracmal merit 
of Julian was, ia eome meaeure. indepoidant iff his 
fortune. Whatever had been his ehoioe of Ufa, by the 
foroe of intrepid ooursge, lively wi‘>, and intense appli- 
oation, he would have obtain^ or at least he wendd 
have deserved, the highest honours of hie pcofeesiDn, 
and Julian might have ruaed himaelf to the tank of 
ministar or general of the state in whidi he was hem 
a private citizen. If the jealoua oapnoe of power had 
disappointed hie expectations ; if he had prudently de* 
cHnM the patha of greatness, the employment of the 
same talents in etudioua aolitude would have piaoed 
beyond the reach of kings hie present bappineae and hia 
immortal fame. When we inapeot wim minute, or 
perhaps malevolent, attention, the portrait of Julian, 
Bometning aeema wanting to the grace and perfeetloo 
of the whole 6gure. His genius was leaa powerful sad 
sublime than that of Cwaar, nor did he posseaa the con. 
Bummate prudence of Augustus. The vvtuea ot Kajal 
appear more steady and natural, and the idiilosoiifeg 
oi Marcus is more simple and oonsistent. Yet Julian 
snatained advmnty with firmneas, and prospe rit y with 
moderation. After an interval of one hundred and 
twmity yean from the death of Alexander Beverus, tiie 
RomUM beheld an emperor who made no distinction 
between his duties and his pleasures, '•riio laboured to 
relieve the distress and to revive the s{drit of his subjects, 
amd who endeavoured always to oonneet authority with 
ment, and happiness with virtue. Even taction, and 
religious faction, was constrained to acknowledge tbs 
superiority of his genius in peace as well aa in vw, and 
to confess, with a ugh, that the apostate Julian was a 
lover of his country, and that he deserved the empro 
of the world. 

Edmund Bubeb, like Gibbon, was one of the 
great prosemen of the age. Beyond that, the two 
men have nothing in common except being eon* 
temporaries and in the same literary set. 

May we not imagine that many a young student 
entering Trinity College, Dubhn, has been fired with 
enthusiasm to emulate one of those two famous 
Irishmen whose monuments stand like sentinels, on 
either side, guarding its main entrance—the one, 
Oliver Goldsnith, the other, that great oratoi^ 
statesman and political writer, Edmund Burke. 

Bom in Dublin, in 1729, Burke was the son of an 
Irish lawyer and educated with two brothers at a 
Quaker school at Ballitore, oo. Kildare, which he 
left two years later for Dublin University, taking 
his degree in 1748* His father wished him to be* 
eome a lawyer, but not so the son. Though be oame 
to London and was entered at the Middle Temple, 
he soon finds more congenial company within that 
famous circle over which Somud Johnson presided, 
and concentrates his mind upon the study of history 
and philosophy; the outcome of which was the 
anonymous publication of A Vindication of Natural 
Society in 1756, and an Eaeay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, whioh attracted so much attention that 
it was tranriated into French and German. The 
following year appeared A Skaeh of American His* 
iory, in two volumes; and for oever^ yean Iw wrote 
the whole of the Annual Regieter, publiabed by 
Doddey. 
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It is not, however, in the domain of literature 
where Edmund Burke is beet known. In 1761 
politics claimed him. Acting as private secretary 
to “ Single-Speech " Hamilton, the Chief Secretaiy 
for Ireltuod, and four years later to the Marquis of 
Rockingham, the Prune Minister, paved the way for 
his entry into Parliament. As member for Wen- 
dover he was chosen in 1765, and for twenty-eight 
years there was scarcely a more prominent figure 
in the life of St. Stephen’^ Certain disturbances 
arising out of the expulsion of John Wilkes by the 
House of Commons m 1768, had previous to this 
inspired his weU-kuown Thoughta on (he Fruent Dia- 
eontenta (1770). 

Burke reached the pinnacle of fame in 1788, when 
he led the impeachment of Warren Hastings in a 
speech that lasted four days; during which he 
brought before his hearers the most vivid pictures 
of tlie beauties of the East as well as the horrors 
and desolation of the tortured Hmdoos. Catholic 
emancipation, the abolition of the slave trade, and 
the great French Revolution hkewiae claimed his 
attention. 

The year 1791 saw the break with his friend 
Charles James Fox, over the bill for the division of 
Canada. Burke’s violent denunciation urged Fox 
to whisper, " There is no loss of friendship, I hope T ” 
“ Yes,” said Burke, ” there is loss of friendship. I 
know the price of my conduct: our friendship is at 
an end.” 

In 1794, retiring from public life to his beautiful 
home at Beiconsfield. Bucks, he met with a terrible 
blow in the death of his only son by rapid consump¬ 
tion. Burke’s health graducJly fail^, and ho died on 
July 7, 1797, and was buried in Beaconsfield Church. 

Burke is first and foremost an orator. That 
must be remembered in estimating his manner and 
matter. He is therefore a great rhetorician, nch 
in passionate declamation, and excelling where 
splendour and force are required, though with little 
power of variety or delicacy of emphasis. 

His gifts as a writer are nowhere better displayed 
than in his magnificent though one-sided Reflecttona 
on tka Rtvolutton %n France —“ Mother of all evil 1 ” 
—^in Burke’s opinion. 

In comparing Burke’s prose at the close of the 
century, with the prose of Drydcn in its early years, 
we cannot help noticing tlic gradual swing back of 
the pendulum to Renascence models. Flinging off 
in Dryden aU the glitter and colour of the Eliza¬ 
bethan prosemen, striving above idl after plainness 
of speech, homeliness of phrase, and flexibility of 
method, the prosemen having tidied up the gor¬ 
geous confusion that beset so much of the prose at 
their start, grew tired of the plain veracity of speech, 
and gradually recaptured some of the golden qualities 
of the Elizabethan and Caroline i^riters. 

But we are concerned here especially with the 
literary man as historiaiL What of Burke in this 
connection T 

Burke deals with the history of his own time 
rather than with the past, and his claim upon us as 
an historian is that he brings to his work a lofty 
imagination, an impassioned manner, and a philo¬ 
sophical insight—qualities assuredly needed in the 
making of history. However, they may need 


balancing by the more pedestrian faculties of pre> 
cision and judgment. 

It is a fine tribute to Burke’s power that his work, 
concerned as it is with the politics of his own a^, 
should possess so much permanent value for the 
student of literature and history. The subjects 
with which he is concerned ore big and important 
ones, for the transitional age in which he lived 
abounded in problmns of striking and memorable 
importance, but his greatness is due less to the 
greatness of his subjects than to the greatness of his 
way of approaching them. To-day, we may realise 
clearly enough the inevitable character of that ” red, 
fool fury of the Seme,’’-which Tennyson epitomised 
in a neat but shallow phrase. But the price paid 
for the great upheaval, necessary as it may have 
been, was tornble and lamentable enough ; and no 
one saw this side of it better than Burke, as his 
glowing tribute to Mane Antoinette testifies. 

Sometimes he touches what seems to be a passing 
phase of political disturbance, as when he de^ with 
the troubles in connection with John Wilkes, but 
he wrung from them a wise and coolly reasoned 
discussion of the dangers to English liberty that 
may lurk even m Farhamentary government. The 
breadth and largeness of his outlook is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the speech on Concifto- 
tion vnlh Amenca (1775), where he makes light of 
the legal argument in favour of taxing the Colonies, 
taking up hiB position on the more durable ground 
of sense and expediency 

"The question with me is, not whether you have a 
riidit to render your people nuHerahli*, hut whether it is 
not to your interest to make tliem tuippy ” 

There is always with Burke the immediate par¬ 
ticular problem, that leads him to some wise and 
weighty generalisation, that has enriched our store 
of political maxims long after the occasion that 
evolved it has been forgotten. 

Thouqhxs on thk Causes or Pbebent DisroNTENTS 

To ooinplsin of the age wo live in, to murmur at the 
present possessors of powor, to lament the post, to con¬ 
ceive extravagant hopof, of the future, are the common 
dispositions of the great«it part of mankind ; indeed 
the necessary effects of the ignorance and ievity of the 
vulgar. Such complaints and humours have existed 
in all times; yet as all times have nol been alike, true 
political sagacity manifests ithclf in distinguishing that 
complaint which only characterises the general infirmity 
of human nature, irom those which are symptoms of 
the particular distemperuture of our own air and soason. 

On CONCIUATION WITH AUEBlC A 

If we mean to conciliate and concede; let us see of 
what nature the concession ought to ho: to ascertain 
the nature of our concession, we must look at their 
complaint. The colonies complain, that they have not 
the characteristio mark and seal of British freedom. 
Th^ complain that they are taxed in a parliament in 
which they are not represented. If you mean to satisfy 
them at all, you must satisfy them with regard to this 
compUnt. If you mean to please any people, you 
must give them the boon which they ask: not what 
you think better for them, but of a kmd totally different. 
Such an act may be a wise regulation, but it is no con¬ 
cession ■ whereas our present theme is the mode of giving 
satisfaction. 

Sir, I think you must perceive, that I am resolved 
this day to have nothing at all to do with the question 
of the right of taxation. Some gentlemen startle— bnl 
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it ia true; I pat it totally out ot the qoeation. It is 
leas than nothine in my oonaideration. 1 do not indeed 
wonder, nor wiU vou, air, that gentlemen of profound 
learning are fond of diephtying it on thia profoiina aubjeot. 
But my oonaideration is narrow, confined, and wholly 
limited to the policy of the question. 1 do not examine, 
whether the giving away a mon’a money be a power 
expected and reserved out of the gwierol trust of govern, 
ment; and how far all muikind, in all forma of polity, 
are entitled to an exercise of that right by the charter 
of nature. Or whether, on the contrary, a right of taxa¬ 
tion ia neoeasanly involved in the general prmcipie of 
legislation, and inseparable from the ordinary eupreme 
power. Iheea ore deep questions, where great iioinea 
militate against each other ; where reason ia perplexed ; 
and on appeal to authorities only thickens the con¬ 
fusion. For high and reverend authorities hft up_ their 
hoods on both sides ; and there is no sure footmg in the 
middle This point is the great Sei1)onian, betwixt 
Damietta and Mount Caeiue Old, where a mtes whole have 
sunk. 1 do not mtend to be overwhelmed in that bog, 
though in such respectable company. The question 
with me IS, not whether you have a right to render your 
(wople miserable; but whoUier it is not your interest 
to moke them happy. It is not, what a lawyer tells ino 
1 may do ; but whut humanity, reason, and justice tells 
me 1 ought to do Is a politic act the worse for Iwing a 
generous one T Is no ronccssion proper, but that which 
is made from > our wont of right to keep what you grant T 
Or does it lessen the grace or dignity of relaxing in the 
exereise of an odious claim. Iiecause you have your 
ovidence-room full of titles, and your niogazineb stuffed 
with arms to enforce them T What signify aP those 
titles, and all tliOhc arms * ... Of what avail ore they, 
when the reason ot the thing telL> me, that the nseertion 
of my title is the loss of my suit; and that I could do 
nothing but wound in^ self by the use of my own weapons^ 
Such 18 steal] fast ly my opinion of the al^Iute necessity 
of keeping up the concord of this empire by a unity of 
spirit, though in a diversity of operations, that, if 1 were 
sure the colomste had, at their leaving this country, 
eealed a regular compact of servitude; that they hM 
eolemnly abjured all the rights of citizens; tliat they 
had mode a vow to renounce all ideas of hberty for them 
and their posterity to all ireneratinns, vet I should 
hold myself obliged to conform to the temper 1 found 
universally prevalent in my own day, and to govern 
two millions of men, impatient of servitude, on the 
prrnciplos of freedom I am not determining a point 
of law; I am restoring tranquillity; and the genersd 
character and situation of a people must determine 
what sort of a government is Pitt^ for them. That 
point nothing else can or ought to determine. 


BDUCTIOIIB on TBE RE^OUmOH 
IK Fhamck 

At once to preserve and to reform is quite another 
thing. When tl» useful parte of an old eetablishment 
are kept, and what is superadded is to be fitted to what 
is retewed, h vigorous mind, steady persevering atten¬ 
tion, various powers of cotnparison and combination, 
and the lesouroes of an understanding fruitful in ex¬ 
pedients ore to be exorcised ; they ore to be exercised 
in a continued conflict with the combined force of 
opposite vices with the obstinacy that rejects all im¬ 
provement, and the levity that is fatigued and disgust^ 
with everything of which it is m pocnession. But yon 
may object—“ A process of this kind is slow. It is not 
fit for an assembly which glories in performing in a few 
months the work of ages. Such a mode of refimning 
possibly might take up many years ” Without question 
it might: and it ought. It is one of the excellencies 
of a method in which time is amongst the assistants 
that Its ofieration is slow, and in some cases almost im¬ 
perceptible. If circumspection and caution are a part 
of wisdom, when we work only upon inanimate matter, 
surely they become a part ol dutv too, when the subject 
of our demolition and construction is not bnck and 
timber, but sentient beings, by the sudden alteration 
of whose state, condition, and habits, multitudes may be 
rendered miserable But it seems as if it were the pre¬ 
valent opinion in Fans, that an unfeeling heart, suid on 
undoubtmg confidence, arc the sole qualifications for a 
jierfect leg^ator. Far different are my ideas of that 
Ingh office. The true lawgiver ought to have a heart 
full of sensibility. He ought to love and respect his 
kind, and to fear himself. It may be allowed to his 
temperament to catch his ultimate object with an 
intuitive glance ; hut his movements towards it ought 
to be delilierato. Fohtical arrangement, os it is a work 
for social ends, is to be only wrought ^ social means. 
There mind must conspire with mind. Time is required 
to produce that union of minds which alone can produce 
all the good wo aim at Our patience will achieve more 
than OUT force. If T might venture to appeal to what 
is so much out of fashion in Pans, 1 mean to experience, 
I should tell you, that ui lov course I have known, and, 
according to my measure, have co-operated with great 
men; and I have never yet seen any plan which has 
not been mended by the observations of those who were 
much infenor in understanding to the person who took 
the lead in the business. By a slow but well-Kustained 
progress, the efiect of each step is watched ; the good 
or ill success of the first, gives light to us in the second ; 
and so. from light to light, we are conducted with safety 
through the whole senes. 


SCHOLARLY RESEARCH AND THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


SCHOLARLY RESEARCH 

Thb Bsvonteenth century reaped the advantages of 
the enthusiaatio study of the Classics, made in the 
hey-day of the Ronascenco. The writers of the 
aixteentih century hod saturated themselves with the 
master writers of Greece and Rome; it remained 
for the Buoceeding ago to apply the knowledge thus 
gained both in the pursuit of acieiuie and in literary 
productiveness. The gam to science we are deahng 
with elsewhere. The effect upon literature has al¬ 
ready concerned us in dealing with the poetiy, prose, 
and drama of the time. Here the more purely 
academic side will be noted. 

Latin was the language favoured in the seven¬ 
teenth oentury, as in earlier tiowe, by scholars; 


though many books wore published both in Latin 
and English. Bacon’s Novum Organum, and the 
later disputations of the learned Casaubon with 
James I, may be instanced as illustrations of this 
tendency, while it must be remembered that the 
scientific discovenes of such men as Harvey and 
Newton were given to the world in Latin. Latin 
indeed was the international medium of communi¬ 
cation between men of learning. 

The increasing interest in Biblical research, re¬ 
sulting from the Reformation, gave an added 
stimulus to the study of Gredc and Hebrew. 

The difference between the scholarly spirit of the 
sixteenth and that of the seventeenth century, lay 
in the sharpened sense of practicality. These lan¬ 
guages wete used now not merely to indulge the 
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litMKcy twinpwinent» but to further the praotioal 
needs of the time. For instanoe* the earlier study 
of dsesioel Antiquities and Andent Institutiona 
pointed • way for the treatment of EngliA Institu¬ 
tions^ and at the universities the investigalaon of past 
literatures was guided very laig^ by the theo- 
logioal bias of the day. To such an extent was this 
earried that one o<^ege auduujty oounselled the 
study of “ PMestatU mathematlw books.’* The 
enormous oonoentration of interest on the Bible, 
necessarily weakened soholastio interest in the 
Greek writera whose paganism, was looked iq>on as a 
serious qualification of ^ir authority. 

While most of the important sobdars devoted 
themselves to theological matters, rather than to 
olasrioal studies, while Pearson was expounding the 
Creed, and William Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, die- 
oourring on Church History, a great scholar arose, 
Biohabd BacrriiiT, whose interests were far wider 
than those writers. 

Bom in 1662, he was educated at Wakefield and 
Cambridge^ becoming later a tutor in the house 
of Benjamin Stillin^eet. Afterwards he became 
Master of Trinity, gained fame in sedulous contro¬ 
versy as to the rival merits of Ancient and Modem, 
and died in 1742, leaving behind him a reputation 
as a gruff north-countryman of vast learning cmd 
immimK dialeotioal power. 

The great controversy that brought fame to 
Bentley arose in this wise. In 1690 Sir William 
Temple w whole-hearted admirer of the daaaioa, 
praised certain letters bdonging to ancient litera¬ 
ture, for thwn Superiority over wiything in 

more modem timaa. The letters praised were the 
so-called letters of Fhalaris, a cruel t 3 rrant of Agri- 
gentum. Chuies Boyle published in 1696 a fresh 
edition of the letters, complaining of Bentley’s 
conduct in debarring his access to a MS. of Phalaris 
in the Royal Library. Bentley 'foplied in a con¬ 
ciliatory way, but Boyle seemed determined on 
makin g hims^ offensive. Bentley’s nature was not 
constructed on bland and gentle lines, and he lost 
little time in asserting the letters to be q>urious, 
blaming Boyle’s tecKshers rather than the young 
writer--4be last scornful touch riiowing the temper 
of the man. 

Bentley’s enemies were roused by this. Inferior 
to him in learning, they were his superiors in art 
and in the art of letters, and led by Franris Atter- 
bury,th^y published an indictment intended to crush 
Bentley for ever, as a dismal dry-as-dust, and as a 
man who did not scruple to plagiarise other men’s 
views to suit himadf. 'The public, quite incompetent 
to judn the merits of the case, were led by senti¬ 
mental consideration to acclaim Boyle and his 
following. Bentl^ bided his time, accepting his 
ohastisemcnt u4th apparent indiffereruje. Thm in 
1699, having gone into the matter more fiilly, he 
pnt^lshed hb reply. He then showed on linguiriic 
grounds how impossible it was to accept the letters 
as genuine, and his reply proved convincing to most 
contemporary schclacs. A praotioal espreasicm of 
this was shoim in the appointment made soon after 
to the MastoraUp of Trinity College. Unhappily, 
his great and deserved reputation as a scholar was 
not Buffloieat for him. Inflnnities of temper and • 


growing arrogance disdosed themselves a g gtsarively 
in later life, a^ he showed grievous lack of Judgment 
in essaying the editing of Milton’s writings, a taric 
that alums only too dearly his limitations as a man 
of letters. Before his dei^ Pope had pilloried him 
in the Bwnciad, as a terrible dullard Dull he 
may have been, and often was in matters of Bteraiy 
taste, but to picture him as his enemies did as 
merely a high and dry pedant, is as absurd as it is 
unfair. 

During the late seventeenth century, a vigorous 
movement was made in the direction of local an¬ 
tiquities, and a numberof writers of great industry 
made a notable departure from the old haphasard 
way of using existuig compilations without dis¬ 
crimination, and with method and precidon en¬ 
deavoured to get at their subject by a study of 
local documents and records and careful topo¬ 
graphical investigation. Oxford was the centre of 
this antiquarian movement, and among the memor¬ 
able names are. Sir Wuxiah DuqdaiiB, with his An- 
tiquitiea of Wcmoickahire ; Ajhibomt Wood, a diarist 
and author of Survey of (Ae AntiquUiea of Oxford; 
Thomas Hbaiu), Assistut Keeper in the Bodleian 
Libruy, whose series of Mediaoal English Church 
Chronic carried the History of England down to 
the feign of Richard I; and Thomas TaHiubb, with 
his account of monastic records, in which he de¬ 
fended the monastenes a^^nst the more audacious 
of the charges brought against them by Protestant 
historians. 

Less solid in learning than these writers, though 
mote attractive as a writer, was Johh Atnuorr, 
whose Brief Lives of famous people were written to 
hdp WooA Aubrey belonged to the pleasant 
gossiping order of writer; he was a man of literary 
fragments, with insufficient perseverance to any 
solid woA on his own account. But he had an 
excellent eye for foibles of charaetOT, as these lives 
testify. He was a bom portrait-painter and, un¬ 
like many of his age, could be intimate and vivid 
without being q>itafoL 

THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 

During the Middle Ages, the work of education 
was practically confined to the monasteries. These 
were the only universities, for the clergy had a 
monopoly of learning, as the etymology of the word 
" derio ” shows. Attached to these monasteries, in 
some c as e s, were chorister-schools—^the genn of the 
later Grammar Schools—and on the dimoluticm of 
the monasteries mai^ schools of tha description 
were built and endowed by means of the monsy 
taken from the monastic houses. Education in the 
days of the RMiaacenoe signified a thorough ground, 
ing in Gredc and Latin, a^ all that was akked of the 
master in addition to his classical knosdedge^ was 
bis '* pious ” qualification. Between 1609 aid ]663« 
more than a hundred schools were opened in Eng¬ 
land. llie method of teaching in thme times, how¬ 
ever, was exceedingly mude and arbitraiy. Im- 
plidt eonfidence was placed in the birofa, kindness 
was an unknown quantity among the teaebeis, 
the opinion prsvailiag that be who ootlld beali the 
hardest could teach the best 
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’Ssaa.auB UdaZi, ths famooi Etonian, enjoyed 
an unenviaUa npntatiao m thii napeet. Small 
wonder that Aaofaam oomplained that “Learning 
la robbed of her beat wita by the great beating,'* 
and bin oommenta on the methoda employed were 
in no waya ezaggnatad. “They went to the 
Grammar School little ohildreii; they come from 
thence great lubbera, alweya learning and little 
profiting . . . their whole loundedge of leaming 
without a book waa told only to their tongoe and 
lii» never aacended up to the brain and head.’* 
aohoola themaelvea were like pEjeona; cold 
and oheeileea. Schooling atarted atS A.if., holidaya 
were aoanty (barely a fortnight throughout tto 
year), and U a boy played truant he ran the riak of 
being treated aa Sir Peter Carew waa—beaten un* 
mercifully and coupled to a dog with a leadi. 

At the University matters were little better, the 
atudenta being still treated like children, and half 
atarved. Mcuoy who survived this dra^o treat¬ 
ment developed into uncomfortable prigs, and one 
cannot read about Lady Jane Grey's studies with¬ 
out the feeling that fam we have a cultured and 
gentle nature largely spoiled. Happily for her, she 
had the rare advantage of an amiidJe and con- 
aiderate teacher to compensate her for harsh parents. 

“ When I am in premoe rither of father or mother, 
whether I speak, keep sUenoe, sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, 
be miurry or ead. be sewing, playing, danmng, or doing 
anything else; I must dolt M it were in such weight, 
measure and number, even so perfeotly as Ood made 
ths world ; or else I am so sharply threatened—^yea, 
{Keeently sometimes with pinches, nips, and bobs and 
other ways (which I will not name for ih» honour I bear 
them), that I think myself in hell, till time come that I 
must go to Ur. Elmer; who teaoheth me so gently, so 

leaeantly, with eoch fair allurements to learning ^at 

think all the time nothing whiles I sm with him. And 
when 1 sm called from him 1 fall on weeping, beoaum 
whatsoever 1 do ebe but leaming is full of grim, trouble^ 
and fear." 

During the Civil War, educational enteipriBe fell 
into ab^aace, and at ^e Bestoration period new 
ideals, fresh methods of education began to make 
them^vea felt. Meanwhile eohoea ^ the older 
method may be found in the letters of Lucy Hutch¬ 
inson, where she speaks of no less than eight tutors 
iriio tend her youthful mind at the mature age of 
seven; of these methods, one cannot speak save in 
tanna of condemnation. In the creation of Charity 
Bohods in the place of the older Grammar Schools, 
tlM note of die new attitude is struck, and in one 
of Bishop Btttler'a Sermons the desi^ ia made 
fllear. 

It was “ not in any sort to remove poor ohildxsa 
out cd tha rank in wUch they were bcm, but keep¬ 
ing them in it, to give them the aasiatmioe which 
their cironmatancea plainly called for, by educating 
eh—ii in the prinoiplw of religion as well aa of civil 
Hb; and likewise mdring some sort of provision 
for their maintenanoe, under which last I include 
clothing diem, giving them such leaming—if it be 
oalled by th^ name —m may qualify them tor 
Bome common employment, and plaoing them out to 
it aa they grow up." 

Meanwhue the eduoation of the well-to-do waa 
and oondnued to be ime-aided. Little attempt was 


made to use aeieatifio knosdsdgsk ""cAsm inngn^yi^ 
history, geography, for puzposeo of instruotion, 
while the only use made of mathemados was to 
teach them in a zeatrioted degree f<»r puiposeo of 
material welfare. BmaU surprise, dien, t^t men 
like Milton in his tractate on Mldueation, c«d Hobbes 
in his Leoiathan and Behemoth, denounced Univer¬ 
sity methods. No doubt Milton's ignorance of 
youthful psychology militates against the utility of 
some of his ideas, but his oontendon that more 
attention diould be paid to a oonorete knoiriedge 
of men and affairs, was undeniaUy sound. 

Throughout the seventeenth and early ei^teenth 
centuries reformers qirang up, iutyited by tte newly 
kindled interest in science and modom langnagea, 
and at length the oondoveroy became merely part 
of die long-lived struggle between the advantages 
of Ancient and Modem Literature. An important 
stage was reached in the progress of eduoation by 
Locke’s treatise. Some Thoughts on Education. To 
Locke the primary concern of education waa a 
moral <me. Masters intdleotnal should be subor¬ 
dinate in youth to matters moral. Leaming there¬ 
fore is of less account than soundness of character or 
that practical wisdom which makes a man a master 
of affairs, with good judgment. Locke’s views are 
further amplified and expressed more maturely in 
bis famoiu Essoff on the Human Vnderstcmdxng— 
a book that inspired RousBeau and, to come to 
modem times, Herbert Spencer. 

Comi>ared with such educational ideals as found 
expression in Matthew Arnold and Huxley, Locke's 
notions seem one-sided and restricted. He shared 
the distrust of his age in imagination and feelings 
has litde to say of the humane infiuence of die arts 
or the praede^ advantages to be derived from die 
study of the physical sciences. In short, he writes 
as an Utilitarian. None the leas, he was greaUy 
in advance of hia time, and his schemes, as compared 
with those of his age, were generous and oompre- 
hensive, and we are grateful to him for his inaistenoe 
on the study of mathematics and of the handi¬ 
crafts. 

If the education of boys was unsatisfactory, that 
of girls was deplorable. To recul and write waa, in 
the view of many, quite aoffioieni. The “ complete 
gendewoman " of die time waa an expert in dancing 
and in playing the spinet and guitar; in artistic 
dabbling and in culinary exercises. Here her 
aocompliBhmentB ceased. Pope’s picture of the 
fashicmable woman in The Bape of the Loch de¬ 
scribed truly only too many, and Addiaon'i ex¬ 
hortations were certainly needed. 

But a change of front waa at hand; and about 
the year 1760 a change tor the better in the atatua 
of women took xdace. Swift bad made suggestions 
for reform in the instruotion girls, though he had 
litde bdief in tiieir capacity. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, though oonvinoed that ^darly qualifi- 
oadona were tor the professional man, yvt oou» 
sailed a generous course of instruction, including 
arithmetic, philosophy, and poetry; with a touch 
of bittemesB she advii^ learned women to oonoeal 
their attainmente aa they would a phyatoal defect- 

The idea of a liberal eduoation for b^iIb waa how¬ 
ever, not part of the aoheme eig^teendi-oantnxy 
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edacM^on, and granunar-mhool education was pro* 
Tided exclusively for boys ; girls presumably not 
b^ing intended to “aerve Qod in Church and 
State." 


Toward the dose of the century a movement 
started in the direction of dementaiy education, 
but this begins a new chapter in the history of our 
subject. 


SCOTS VERSE AND PROSE FROM THE SIXTEENTH CENTCfRY 

TO THE COMING OF BURNS 


Tms vigorous early growth of Scots verse, that fol* 
lowed the death of Chaucer, and gave a greater 
vitality to Scottish literature than to EngUsh, in 
the intermediate period preceding the English Re- 
nasconoe, was not maintained. While Englisli 
poetry was reviving under Wyatt and Surrey and 
Qaacoigne, Scotland did little except produce a crop 
of satiried verso nourished more or loss by the 
Reformation, with a rough, not wholly unattractive 
tang to it, but little artistic beauty. Following this 
there are two names of some note, contemporary 
with Sidney and Spenser— ^Alsxakdeb Scott and 
Aubxandeb Momtooherie. 

Of Scott we know httle as a man. He seems to 
have boon unhappy both in his domestic relations, 
and in his endeavours to make a competency. His 
work IS hnterogoneous. Pious and satined verse 
jostle with amorous ditties, in a manner character* 
istic of Ins time. Probably his love dittios show 
him in his most attractive manner: these are 
pleasantly written, showing sinconty and fooling. 

Scott’s contemporary, Alexander Montgomerie, 
strikes a stronger and more personal note. He was 
known as Captain Montgomerie, and served the 
Regent Morton at ono time. His most considerable 
work is The Cheme and the Sloe (Sloe), an allegory 
presumably, dealing with the merits of the sweet 
fruit that grows on high out of reach, and the doe, 
small and insigniScant beneath it. Familiar ab¬ 
stractions appear : Hope, Reason, Experience, &c., 
with a running commontary of their own. There 
are some agreeable passages of description and a few 
floshuB of humour, and the whole poem is wntten in 
a curious motre that became popular and evoked 
many imitations. 

Besides this poem, Montgomerie wrote nearly a 
hundred sonnets, respectable in quality, but not 
equal to the best work of the Elizabethan sonnet¬ 
eers ; some devotional pieces, and some ribald 
matter; a burlesque. Navigation, and a few love 
ditties. His work, on the whole, is more varied and 
more distinctive than Scott’s. 

Bom about 1550, he died in the early years of the 
seventeenth century. 

Sir Robert Ayton (1570-1638), bom in Fife, 
was knighted by James I, and played a prominent 
part m the Court politics of the time. ?' ■ was a 
scholar, and wrote m many languages, and it is note¬ 
worthy that there is no trace of Scots dialect in his 
English verse ; which shows a sharp cleavage with 
the elder Scots school of verse. 

This cleavage is even more marked in the Eari. 
OF STiRtivo (r. 1680-1640), whoso lyric work, the 
Aurora collection, is strictly in line with tho Eliza¬ 
bethan song writers, so far as treatment is cun- 


cem<«i, though inferior to the best of these. He 
wrote also tragedies: Creeaua, Darius, Alexander, 
Julius Coeear, dignified and meritorious in many 
ways, and the Exhortatwn to Prince Henry, some¬ 
what in the vein of Drayton, and held by some to 
be his best work. 

In quality, however, he is easily surpassed by his 
friend, Dsttumoed op Hawthornubn (1686-1640). 
He was cultured and accomplished; and his son¬ 
nets, lyncs, elegies, charactensticaUy Jacobean in 
the school of Donne, display many beauties and 
felicities. 

" Doth then the world go thus, doth all thus move T 
Is this the justico which on Earth we find f 
Is this that firm decree whieli all doth bind T 
Are these your influences. Powers above T 
Those souls which vice's moody mists most blind. 
Blind Foi tune, blindly, most their friend dotli prove ; 
And they who thee, poor idol Virtue • love, 

Fly like a feather (oss’d by storm and wind. 

Ah I if a Providence doth'sway this all. 

Why should best minds groan under most distress T 
Or why should pride humility make thrall, 

And injuries the innocent oppress T 

Heavens I hinder, stop this fate ; or grant a time 
When good may have, oe well os bad, tiieir prime ' " 

Turning to tho prose of this period, we recognise 
in it singularly btllo of first-class importance. 
Previous to Knox and Buchanan, there is only the 
anonymous Complaint of Scotland (1540), stiff and 
archaic m form, with littlo to commend beyond its 
isolated position, and its virulent attack on England. 

John Knox, of course, was a great personality m 
his way, but as a man of letters he is not consider¬ 
able. A vigorous, truculent writer, his aim is re¬ 
ligious and moral, and his Firet Blast of the Trumpet 
against the Monstrous Regiment (government) of 
Women (1558) is more remarkable for its quaint 
title and uncompromising point of view, than for 
any literary interest. 

His contemporary, Georob Buchanan, has more 
olaim upon the student of letters. For part of his 
life he lived in France, concerned in schoolmastering, 
among his pupils being Montaigne. Most of his 
work was written in Latin, and bis English prose, 
at times suggesting an analogy with Ascham though 
leas clear and straightforward, is vigorous and 
polemical in trend. 

James 1 has some claim as a writer of dear, 
forcible prose, with his Couvteiblast to Tobacco, and 
the Basdicon Doron ; but the most distinguished 
name is that of Sir Thomas UrqubaRT, Knight of 
Cromarty (1611-1660), a notable Royalist whose 
style has many of the interesting oharocteristicB of 
Elizabethan prose, salted with national idiosyn 
orasies. He gave us a translation of Rabdais, and 
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Bome extraoidinaty works on acientUlc and literary 
subjecta. 

In approaohing Au.Aif RauSAY, we meet the 
pioneer in Scotland of that movement towards 
naturalism and passion in poetry that culminated in 
the Romantic Revival, finding in Bums its greatest 
exponent across the i^ider, and some half dozen 
great names m English hteraturc further south. 

Apprenticed to a wigmaker m Edinburgh, Ramsay 
came across Watson’s choice selection of Scottish 
lyrical verse, and they affected him much as the old 
ballad had ^eeted Sir Philip Sidney. 

Stirred up to write himself, he starts in a vein 
that is mostly satirical, and even when pathetic is 
more whiinsacal than sentimental. Dealing almost 
entirely with low life, ha gives ua a vigorous, realistic 
picture of Edinburgh types in the eighteenth century 

In addition to his lighter pieces, there is his pas¬ 
toral drama The Of rule Shepherd, where he presents 
a picture of rustic life, somcwliat conventionalised, 
it is true to suit tiio requirements of the day, yet 
with a certain freshness and naturalness, and a 
pleasant humour, that give it distinction. He did 
a good deal of work in the matter of resetting old 
songs, but he was far happier in the lighter moods 
than in the sentimental. Yet his Englisli iyncs 
enjoyed a fair popularity, and despite the cqmmon- 
plooc character of much of his writmg, hia un¬ 
doubted interest m Scots vernacular literature, and 
his zeal in popularising it, did a good deal to pre¬ 
pare the way for Burns. 

A SoNo 

My Peggy is a young thing, 

.lust entorM in her teens. 

Fair a.s (lie day, and sweet May, 

Fair a*, the day, and always gay 

My Peggy IS a young thing. 

And I’m not very auld. 

Yet well I like to meet her at 
The wauking o£ the fauld. 

My Peggy speaks soe sweetly, 

WhonoW we meet alane, 

I wish nae mair to lay my care.— 

I wish nae mair of a’ that’s rare 

My Peggy speaks sae sweetly. 

To a’ the lave I’m cauld ; 

But she gars a' my spirits glow 
At the wauking of the fauld. 

My Peggy smiles sae kindly. 

Whene’er 1 whisper love. 

That I look down on a’ the town 
Tliat I look down upon a crown. 

My Peggy smiles sae kindly. 

It makes me blithe and bauld ; 
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And naething gie’s me no delif^ 

As wanlung of the fauld. 

My Foggy sings sae softly. 

When on my pipe 1 plSy, 

By a’ the rest it is contest,— , 

By a' the rest, that she sings becA.- 
My Peggy sings sae sattly. 

And m her songs are tauld. 

With innooenoe, the wale o' sensBb 
At wauking of the fauld.* 

Among other predecessors of Bums are WluXAir 
Hamilton of Bangour, witli his happily rhythmic 
Braea of Yarrow (“ Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny 
bnde “), 1724 ; GeokqC Halkst, an Aberdeen 
schoolmaster and a Jacobite ballad writer; Gie 
effective song writers Alexandkb Ross and Jobh 
Skinner of “ TuUochgorum ” fame. Of this gay 
effusion indeed. Bums has said it was “ the best 
Scots song Scotland ever saw," Another Jacobite 
singer is Alexander Geddes, a man of consider¬ 
able accomplishment, who showed his schdlarahip 
in his translation of Theoentus and Virgil and his 
humorous insight into rustic life, in his Wee Wtfulcte. 

Many eighteenth-century Scottish songs familiar 
to the modem reader, are either anonymous or of 
doubtful authorship. 

There ta nae Luck dboot Uic Hooae, for instance, 
appeared about 1771. Its authorship is uncertain, 
though James Beattie added two verses to the 
original; but I had a Hooae and I Itad nae man, 
EUnck Barda, Here awa' there awa'. O'er the Moor 
amang the Heather, are songs whose paternity 
has never been determined. Lady Anne Barnard 
{1760-182.'>) wrote Auld Robin Gray, while the ill- 
fated figure of Robkrt Ferodsson (1750-74) is per¬ 
haps the most intiCresting personabty, after Ramsay, 
in the period before Bums. His gift as a wnter of 
vernacular verse wis shown in his fifteenth year, 
while a student at St. Andrews; and during his 
brief life he distinguished himself os a poet of urban 
life, especially the rough urban life and pnmitive 
jollities of Edinburgh towards the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century. 

These things are exhibited with humour and 
whimsical chami in Auld Rickte, Wale of ilka Town, 
Leith Races, Hallow Fair. His few experiments 
in rural subji'Cts are equally happy, such as To the 
Bee, and the sketch of a winter's night in a farm 
kitchen, entitled The Farmer's Ingle, At the age of 
twenty-four he dic'd in a madhouse, but in his 
slender output, he had already shown more imagi¬ 
native promise and artistic excellence than any of 
his predecessors, though his work was necessarily 
less varied and extensive than Ramsay’s. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

Thomas Hobbes; John Locke; George Berkeley; David Hume; Thomas Reid; Joseph Butler. 

THOMAS HOBBES (1688-1679} 

His Lite 

“ Terror and I," says Hobbes, “ were bom twins ” 

This is a witty allusion not merely to his own 


timidity but also to the circumstances under which 
he entered the world. On April 5, 1588, Mrs. 
Hobbes, the wife of a Klalmesburj' dergynian, 
alarmed by the rumours of the Spanish Annada, 
* The QenUe Shepherd. 
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fav« pnowtan Urth to • boy who noetved the 
aomai^t ^tpropriate name <A ThomM. Shortly 
after ihia eveot, hie father, a paaaionate man, etrook 
a feDoW'panoii at the ohurah door, and aought 
aafety in Brought up by an unde, Hobbea 

entei^ ICagdaten Ckdle^ O^or^ in 1003, but appa- 
nntly gained little from the univeraity, -vdiere m^- 
■val tnwlitiona atill lingered, and whm geometry 
• aofiordmg to his own aooount—was neglected 
as a black art. He became, however, dcffled in 
snaring jackdaws and “ tooke great del^ht to goe 
to the book-binders* shops lie gaping on 
mappes.” In 1608 he was appointed tutor to the 
son of the Biarl of Caveiuliah, and for the next twenty 
yearn remained with the young lord as friend and 
companion; for Hobbes was both fooetious and 
obliging—even to the extent of borrowing mon^ 
for his uistooratio piq>Q. During this period of hto 
life he devoted his leisure mainly to the dassios, 
but in 1688 his interests were revdutionised. His 
patron dying in the June of that year, Hobbes 
obtained another soholastio post and left for die 
Continent with his new charge. It was whilst they 
were in Paris that the following memorable incident 
occurred. “ Being in a Gentleman’s library," says 
Aubrey, “ Eudid’s dements lay open mid ’twas the 
47th ^ libri 1. He (Hobbea) read the proposition. 
' By God,’ sayd he, ‘ Uus is impossible.’ ’’ Further 
study correcting this oondusion, he became " in 
love with geomedy." 

Returning to England in 1631, he began to apply 
his newly acquired mathematics to philosophy, ai^ 
by 1640 some of his theories were publish^ in 
manuscript form. Apprehensive, however, as to 
how the Long Parliament would view the political 
opinions expressed, he retired to Paris, where he 
remained seven years. Here he wrote the Levia¬ 
than. In this famous book, iriiioh appeared in 1661, 
his hostility to the Cathdic Church was sufficiently 
e^licit to make England a more desirable home. 
Crossing the Channel for the last time, he made his 
peace with the political authorities and completed 
his system of philosophy with a work containing his 
first prindplee; it was published in 1656 under the 
title of De Corpore. 

Hobbes* dosing yeara were filled with contro¬ 
versies—mathemati^ and thedogioal. He was 
charged with atheinn; and at one time Parliament 
threatened to take the matter up. The phfioscqiher, 
alarmed for his safety, protest^ that the law did 
not allow his being burnt for heresy. The Bill of 
inquiry, however, was dropped—probably owing to 
Court infioence. For the King was well disposed 
towards the old man whose pupil he had been for a 
diort time^ when as Prince of Wales he was living 
an exQe in Paris. Moreover, Charles was hig^y 
diverted by the contests of wit between his oourtierB 
and the phflosophw, whose appearance at Court he 
h a il ed with the remark, “ Here comes the bear to 
be baited.” 

Mentally active to the last, Hobbes rounited 
off hk long life with an autobiography in Latin 
verse. He died in the August of 1679, rdieved 
at last ”to find a hole to otecn out of the 
world at** 


Hn Prilobopbt 

AH philosqphers have of necessity systsmatic 
minds, but Hobbes possessed the sense of order in a 
marked degree. He was therefore not content with 
any general e:iq>lanation of the universe, he wished 
to go further and show how everything conformed 
to his theory. From his first principle he believed 
it was possible for him to deduce both the phyrical 
world and the behaviour of men with aU the cer¬ 
tainty of a demonstration in Eudid. So firmly wsi 
he imbued with the method of geometry. What vras 
the starting point ^ this great undertaking T It 
was the materialistic doctrine that the universe is 
composed of atoms—or to use Hobbes* word, bodka 
—^possessing the property of motitm. The cor- 
poroal dance has produced the world in which we 
live, and the results could not possibly be other 
than what th^ are, because all the movements are 
regulated by certain unchanging laws, the whole 
course of events linked by a (Aain of cause and 
effect from which chance and Divine interference 
are alike excluded. In other words, the universe is 
a huge and ever-developing mechanism, and we are 
only hindered by our mental capacity from fore- 
oaating its future. If this account is correct, it will 
be obviously necessary to reduce mind, somehow or 
other, to terms of matter. This is precisdy what 
Hobbes does. All mental operations, he says, are 
only “ motion and agitation of the brain.** The 
objection tjiat consciousness appears to be some¬ 
thing entirdy different from motion does not weigh 
with him. Because, in the first place, if the differ¬ 
ence was real it would contradict one of his most 
fundamental bdUefs, luunely, that everything which 
exists is material, and secondly, he is convinced 
that the testimony of consciouBneas is, in itself, un¬ 
reliable. It is constantly deceiving us, he says, in 
our dreams, for example, or when external agenciea 
such as mirrors or physical injuries produce hallu¬ 
cinations. Moreover, he points out that smell cff 
taste of a particular object varies with different 
persons. In short, our idw are nothing more than 
phantasma. 

Consequently, in Hobbes* psychology, there is 
some attempt to translate ment^ phenomena into 
the language of physics. Desire and avem'on, toe 
instance, are regarded as physicai attraction and 
repulsion req>eotively. But he speedily abandons 
this naive undertaking, though still believing in the 
soundness of the theory whi^ prompted it. When 
considering the ethical and political conduct of men 
he wisdy i^rains from endeavouring to explain it as 
the results of bodily movements, and adopts instead 
the more fruitful method of psychological anafyns. 
This part of his system he calls civil, as distinguished 
from natural, philosophy. The root idea of Hobbes* 
ptditioal and ethical theories is that man is apurely 
selfish aahnal, invariably pursuing his own personal 
good, irrespective of the intmsts of others. When 
we act benevtfiently it is either in the hope of re¬ 
ceiving some benefit in return, or because it gratifies 
our sense of self-importance. Again, feeling of 
pity is equally egoistical; it ie simidy fear for our 
own well-b«]^. The mhdoiiones of other pao|>l* 
eonjure np similar oalsmities Ufcety to behfl OUT- 
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mIvm in tbe futon. But In u noiety «lian tba 
memben an bent on tbeir oun aggnndiaement, 
then wiH be an ineviUMe oonfUot of intenete. 
Kow it ia to pnvent tbia ayatem of oot-thraat oom* 
petiticai that government eidata. In a “atate of 
natun,” aaya Hobbea, then ia univeiaal war. Foroe 
and ftiMid an the o^y two metboda which an in¬ 
dividual adopta to realiae hk aima CkmaequenUy, 
“ the life of man k aolitary, poor, naaty, brutiah 
and abort.” But aa men bemmie more rational it 
k aeen that thk violence dafeata ita own enda and 
that a mon effectual way to aecon one'a own good 
k to re^Mct the good of othera Beaaon itaelf, 
however, k not of auffioient strength to'effect thk 
change of policy. It k, therefore, neoeaaary for 
men “ to confer all their power and atnngth upon 
one man or tqwn an aaaembly of men . . .” Thk 
** Mortal Qod ” or Leviathan preeerves peace by 
kauing oommanda or lawa and inflicting penalties 
upon those who disobey than. It k not perfectly 
clear whether or no Hobbes intended this mutu^ 
agreement—or social contract as it k called—to be 
regarded as historically true; he certainly admits 
that government can arise in other ways, namely, 
by conquest or by extension of the fsmily principle. 
In any esse his main point seems to be that the 
centred authority, however it originated, k obeyi^l 
from motives of self-interest, that k to say, either 
from fear of punishment or from dread of anarchy. 
Another feature of Hobbes’ political philosophy k 
hk contention that if government k to justify its 
exktence by maintaining the peace, it must possess 
undivided authority—a point not fully realised by 
his contemporaries. The sovereignty of England, 
for example, must not be shared by King and Par¬ 
liament, it must be vested in one or the otha. Per¬ 
sonally he favoured a despotism, though he appears 
to have recognised that a democracy was logically 
compatible with hk theory of sovereignty. 

Hobbes’ great work, the Leviathan, is informed 
with a vigorous imagination that imparts to it agree¬ 
able literary qualifloations; moreover, it exhibits 
a striking logical power. We must dispute his 
premises as to the selfish and imdisciplined char¬ 
acter of human nature, unbridled, if we wish to join 
issue with him. For granting these, there is little 
to find fault with in his deductions. Moreover, his 
method k admirable. Keeping hk central idea 
always in view, he illustrates his point with a clar¬ 
ity, force, and economy of woids that compel our 
admiration for the writer, however we may feel 
towards the philosopher; and his influence on the 
fine prose writers of tho succeeding era must have 
been considerable. 

Originality of thought is by no means synony¬ 
mous with clarity of expression; nor greatness of 
intellect with dktinotion of style. 

The remaritable oonkibution to thought and 
■peculation, therefore, made by the great philoso¬ 
phers of the eighteenth century, Hobbes, Locke, 
Beifcd.^, and Hume, are the more memorable inas¬ 
much as they wore contributions to literature no 
less than to philosophy. 

The distinctive charMter of Hobbes’ literary style 
k its lucidity, terseness, and pungeniy. Comparing 
it with that of hk great predecessor. Bacon, we feel 


how entirely auitable each ioaa’’a literary aaetbod 
WM for the work it had to do. Becon waa eraen- 
tially a pioneer: ha had to atimulate the 
tion, to compel the attoition, to extd a way kA re¬ 
search. Hk rich allutiveneas, hk atriking hnagety, 
hk aphoristic resonance^ k peoulkriy adapted for 
hk purpose. The barer, sh a rper style of Hobbes k 
quite as e£3oient in its own way. Hk work waa 
more provocative^ more ri>»iill«w»ging than thn* tjl 
Bacon; and it was to hk advantage that he waa 
less of a scholar. 

" He had read much.'’ Aubrey tells us, ■* if one con¬ 
siders hk Ions lif^ but hk oontempktion was much mote 
than hk reamng. He wm wont to say, that hs haid 
read as much aa other men, he should have continued 
stilt as ignorant as other men. The manner of writing 
(Leviathan) was thus. He walked much and contem¬ 
plated, and he had in the head of hk cane a pen and ink- 
hom, earned always a note-book in bk pocket, and os 
soon as the thought darted, he preeendy entered it kto 
his book, or othernise might have lost it.” 

In conclusion, Hobbes has a twofold alaim on 
our gratitude. He rendered a teal service to ethioal 
thought, though not precisely in the way he an¬ 
ticipated, by indirectly disproving the doctrine of 
the absolute selfishness of mankmd. For a fallacy 
can never be refuted until it k succinctly formulated. 
But there k another and more positive distinction 
attaching to hk name. He aimed a blow at ignor¬ 
ance and superstition by inskting that all physical 
phenomena must be explained by natural causes. 
In other words, he maintained with clearness and 
vigour a principle which k the foundation of all 
modem science. 

Letiathak 

A Commonwealth k said to be instituted when a 
multitude of men do agree and covenant, every one with 
every one, that to whataoever man or assembly of men 
shall be given by the major part, the right to present the 
person of them all (that is to say, be their representative); 
every one, as well he that voted for it as be that voM 
against it. shall authorise all the actions and judgments 
of that man or assembly of men in the same manner aa 
if they were his own, to the end to live peaceably amongst 
themselves and be protected against other men. From 
this institution of a Commonwealth am derived all tbe 
rights and faculties of him or them on whom the sovereign 
power IS conferred by tlie consent of the people assembled. 

First, because thiev covenant it is to ^ understood 
they are not obliged by former covenant to anything 
repugnant hereunto. And consequently they that have 
already instituted a commonwealth, being thereby 
bound by mvenant to own the actions and judgments 
of one. cannot lawfully make a new covenant amongst 
themselves, to be obMient to any other, in anythmg 
whatsoever, without his permission. And. thtmore. 
they that are subjects to a monarch, cannot without 
his leave cast off monarchy and return to the eonfusian 
of a disunited niultitude. nor transfer their person from 
him that beareth it to another man or other assembly 
of men : for they are bound, every nian to ovary man, 
to own and be reputed author of aU that he that already 
k their sovereign shall do and judge fit to he done | so 
that any man dissenting all the rest should break their 
covenant made to that man; and they have also eveiy 
man given the sovereignty to him that beareth thm 
person, and therefore if they dispose hhn th^ taka 
from him that wluch k hk own, and so again it k 
injustice. 

JOHN LOCKE (16S2>1704) 

There k no figure more typical ct the ganeRd 
drift of thought in tiie eighteen^ oentuiy than John 
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LookcL Hobbw* phfloflophy hu « bddar breadth, 
bat ita mraeping oomjK^eaaiveaeH mokes it to 
■tww* esteat alien to the tentative, practical, and 
Gonqiroiiusiiig qiiiit of tbs age id Diyden end 
JllbOMOU. 

Berkeley’s speculative brilliance antidpotes to 
some extent the idealising tendency of UieRoman- 
tio movement. Hume amidified and carried still 
further £>ooke*a system of thought; but his very 
subtlety and remorseless logic, though character¬ 
istic of certain sides of eighteenth-century thought, 
were lest typical than Lite’s of this thought os a 
whcde. A qiint of free inquiry, tempered by a 
love of compromise, toleration in rriigious matters 
save when matters of State suggested otherwise, 
practical common-sense as a guide in life;—in all 
these things there is no al^ spokesman than 
Locke. 

Hzs Lira 

In the summer of 1632, John Locke’s mother was 
visiting relatives at Wrington, a village in Somerset¬ 
shire, and it was here, on August 29, that the philo¬ 
sopher was bom; but bis ^yhood was spent at 
his home in Fensford, a few miles distant, where he 
was brought up by bis father, an attorney and 
"man of parts,” on somewhat puritanical lines. 
In 1646 he entered Westminster School, then con¬ 
trolled by Dr. Busby, of birching notoriety; and six 
years later giuned a studentship at Christ Church, 
Oxford. Here, as elsewhere, the Puritan author¬ 
ities were in the ascendant, and they not only re¬ 
quired an account of the Sunday’s discourse from 
the undergraduates but also provided them with 
one or two more sermons during the week. It is 
therefore hardly surprising that the young man 
“ spent a good part of his first year ... in reading 
romances,” more especially os, like Hobbes, he 
greatly disliked the educational methods of the 
University. With characteristic independence he 
refused to take lecture notes “ deferentially,” for 
which act of revolt he was described by a hor¬ 
rified contemporary as “a man of turbulent 
spirit, clamorous and discontented.” Neverthe¬ 
less, Locke seems to have been an industrious, if 
somewhat unorthodox worker; and in 1659 he was 
elected' to a life studentship at his college. The 
next eight years were filled with great intellectual 
activity. His philosophical interests were aroused 
by reading Descartes, but they by no means mon¬ 
opolised his attention; he lectured on Greek and 
Rhetoric and studied medicine. This branch of 
soientifio knowledge appealed to his concrete mind, 
and its acquisition proved of service both to his 
friends and himself, for ho was constitutionally 
ddioate, always suffering from asthma and in later 
years from a chronic form of consumption. But 
Locke was not to remain in scholarly seclusion. In 
1660 Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, 
coming to drink the waters at Oxford, made his 
acquaintance through a chuice meeting, and was so 
favourably impress^ that the following year saw 
Locke an inmate of the Earl’s household in the 
Strand. His versatility speedily justified the com¬ 
pliment paid him. He saved his patron’s life by a 
difficult operation, and became his confidential ad¬ 


viser. Moreover, ho found a wife for his lordship's 
son, which was possibly not the iMst difficult undw- 
taking, seeing that the prospective bridegroom 
was ” a shapdess lump.” But there were greater 
amdeties to come: for the political intrigues in 
which Shaftesbury subsequently engaged rendered 
the philoaophep--though unjustly—an object of 
suspicion. However, he disappointed his enemies 
by leading *’ a very ounzung, unIntelligiUe life,” 
and by way of rendering his safety more secure 
oroBsed over to Holland in 1683. where he remained 
until the accession of William III. Here, save for 
one attempt at capture, the English Government 
left him unmolested, and content^ itself with de¬ 
priving him of his studentship. Locke was thus 
left free to complete his famous Eaaay on the Human 
Underetandtng, which was begun, so he tells us, in 
the belief that one sheet of paper would contain all 
his thoughts on the subject. Apparently the an¬ 
ticipation was ill-founded, as the work extends over 
one thousand pages. The Eaaay was published to¬ 
gether with his Treatiae of GovemmerUa m 1690, 
following the first Letter on Toleration, which had 
appeared for the first tune in English during the 
previous year. Perhaps the happiest peri^ of 
Locke’s life was spent with his friends Sir Francis 
and Lady Masham, in their rural home at Oates m 
Essex, where he installed himself in 1691. Hence¬ 
forward he only braved the “ pestilent smoke ” of 
London when his duties as Commissioner of Appeals 
made it necessary for him to do so. In this peaceful 
retreat the old man not only answered various 
oriticisms on the Eaaay but wrote in addition his 
celebrated Treatiae on Education, and the Beaaon~ 
ab'eneaa of Chnaliantty. In 1704 he surmised that 
“ the dissolution of the cottage was not far off ” , 
it come on October 28. His practical and kindly 
nature is well illustrated in his will, which directed 
an inexpensive funeral in order that the money 
saved might benefit the poor of the parish. 

His Philobopht 

By his friends we are told Locke was termed 
“ Doctor ” on account of his medical attainments. 
But the title possessed a greater significance than 
was intended, for he was a physician not only of tlie 
body but also of the mind. Locke was profoundly 
convinced that the mediaeval intellect had wasted 
much of ita substance in fruitless speculations oon- 
oeriung the universe. Locke struck out a new path¬ 
way in philosophy. Bacon had pointed out the 
natural defects of human intelligence in the study 
of phenomena, and sought to amend these by 
bettering the method. Locke unproved on this, 
by a searching study of man’s intellect in order to 
determine the truth and certainty of knowledge, 
and this theorising about knowledge and the grounds 
of belief upon which we hold our opinions, came to 
be known as epistemology. Before we make so 
many guesses about things, said Locke in effect, 
let us take stock of our thinking apparatus and 
appraise ita value. The Eaaay toneeming Human 
VnderManding ia therefore an attempt to aave man 
from this disease of verbiara by showing tiiat the 
oapooity of the human mind is limited. 
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But befoie Loeka oan datensine the preciae 
extant of our real knowledge there ie a pieliininarjr 
oomidexation to be faoed. It u necoBaery to dia- 
oorer the aouree or aouroes from whidi it ia derived. 
Now he arguee'tbat the baaia of our knowledge liea 
in experience ; without it the mind ia like a blank 
ahaet of piq>er. Further, thia expeiienoe may be 
divided according to the two ohaonela through 
which it cornea. Our aenaea provide one medium, 
therefore Locke propoaea calling their vaiioua con* 
tenta Ideaa of Senaa^n. Upon the matefial Uiua 
praaented the mind operatea by perceiving, remem¬ 
bering, comparing, and ao on. Theae mental pro- 
ceaaea may Im tenned Ideaa of Reflection, ainoe they 
are obtained by the mind reflecting on ita own 
aetivitiea. 

But what ia the nature of the experience derived 
in thia twofold manner T Doea it give ua ideaa 
which represent, either directly or indjrectly, things 
that actually exist T Locke replies in the affirma¬ 
tive. In the flrst place we are certain of our own 
existence, because even the very act of doubting 
this fact implies, as Descartes had pointed out, 
someone who doubts. Again, the realty of God 
is cdao an assured fact, since conscious selves necessi¬ 
tate the existence of a First Cause that is capable of 
bringing them into being. Nor does Locke question 
the reality of material objects, for he notices that 
there ia on element of compulsion in our sense ex¬ 
periences ; they are forced upon us whether we will 
or no. He concludes, therefore, that their cause 
must be referred to external substances. These 
material bodies possess in themselves certain essen¬ 
tial qualities—extension, motion, solidity, figure, 
number—which produce in us ideas that exactly 
represent them; and they have in addition the 
power of giving rise to various ideaa like those of 
colour, taste, smell, which however exist only m 
the mind, and have no corresponding qualities in 
the objects from which they are derived. 

Having attempted by these arguments to show 
that the knowledge gained from experience deals 
with concrete realities, Locke has now to determine 
the extent of our knowledge concerning them. 
With regard to spiritual beings the limitations he 
apparently thinks are fairly obvious, since we are 
ignorant of all spirits save of those that dwell in 
our own bodies and of God their supreme Cause. 
About the physical world there is also a wide field 
for conjecture. Hero, according to Locke, our 
knowled^ is confined to individual objects be¬ 
cause it ia beyond our powers to discover a neces¬ 
sary connection between their primary, or inherent, 
and secondary, or derived, qualities. “ We are so 
far from knowing what particular figure, size, or 
motion of parts produces a yellow colour, or sweet 
taste or sharp sound that we can by no means 
conceive how any size, figure, or motion of any 
particles can possibly produce in us the idea of 
any colour, taste, or sound whatsoever." Seeing 
therefore that we cannot discover the precise nature 
of sense objects, such knowledge as we possess must 
be restriot^ to our present experiences and mem¬ 
ories of them. Consequently our predictions of 
their ftttUK existence and behavioar are concerned 
only with probabilitiaa, not with oertointies. In 
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other words, we can never attidn knowledge of tbo 
material world whiidi ia univenally true. 

Tfaeraniltof Locke's inquiry, tl^ is to diow tly** 
"our minda are not made as large ae trutia, nor 
suited to the whole extedt of tiiinga.” Nevertbe* 
less theae limitariona, conaidenble though they aiew 
in no wise prevent our attaining h^ipineae both 
here and hereafter. It ia possible to gain sufficient 
knowledge of nature by experimental means to en¬ 
sure our comfort in thia life, and we are oaaured also 
of a God who will reward us with immortality for 
the goodneaa of conduct on earth. The knowledge 
of thia future existence and ita dependence on right¬ 
doing Locke derivee from Christianity; and we are 
to l^eve these revelations on account of their 
moral re aaonableneea, which ia heightened by the 
miraculous and wdl-attested manifeatationa with 
which they are accompanied. 

Now it ia important that the individual should 
be given freedom to pursue these mundane and 
celestial forms of happiness. His spiritual life ought 
not to be embarraseed by his bdng compelled to 
accept theological aubtletiea, for they do not con¬ 
tain the cssentiala of Christianity, which, aa al¬ 
ready suggested, are very simple and possess un¬ 
mistakable rationality. Accordingly Locke would 
have the English Government abstain from inter- 
fermg in matters of religion and extend toleration 
to aU forma of opinion, save Roman CathbUciam 
and Atheism, both of which are inimical to civil 
society. Nor must the material welfare of the 
members of the oommimity be hindered by tiie 
State, since Government only exists for the good of 
the governed. Consequently, if any particulu fonn 
of political authority misuses its functions, the 
people, through the majority of their repreeentativeik 
nave a right to exchange it for one more suitable. 
Locke attempts to vindiOBte thia view, which pro¬ 
vides a justification for the Revolution of 1688, by 
appealing, like Hobbes, to a social contract. But 
his conception of the nature of the contract differs 
from that of his predecessor in on important maimer 
—the powers of the individual ore surrendered not 
to a ruling body consisting of a person or persona, 
as in Hobbes' account, but to the community. 
Therefore such power as the Government possessea 
is partial only and may be revoked. 

With Hobbes, Locke agrees that eveiy man gives 
up his actual power to the state ; yet he doea not 
surrender it unconditionally, argues Locke, but for 
certain qiecific puiposes. He gives up his liberty 
to an extent for the sake of a fow privileges. Ex¬ 
amining Hobbes’ absolute monarchy, Locke sees 
here no civil society at all, no common judge 
with autliority. Such an one hoa no right to 
impose his will on all, for the ultimate source of 
power must aa a practical neoeuity be in the 
wiU of a majority. The community, m short, 
is like a joint stock company, established for the 
mutual preservation of their lives, libwtie% and 
estates. 

Locke's influence on the oouiae of thought, botli 
English and Continental, has been far-reaching. But 
his advocacy of religious toleration and of civil 
liberty, valuable as it was, ia not hia most distinc¬ 
tive contributioii. Wbat we peculiarly aaaooiate 
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with his uum ia hia ampirioBl teanhing—though ha 
waa not altogether oonaleteot ia this iMpeot. It it 
tiiia feature M hia writuaga which haa provoked per- 
btf* the moat imjMrtani all philoacphioal oon* 
troveniea, in raiaing the qoeation aa to whether 
or no we oan penetrate tiie aeoreta of the nniverae 
hgr • method other than e^pwienoek and one which 
tranaoeada ih 


Om ran Hoiujr UHOBBaraaDmo 

Sfaiaa therefore it ia unavoidable to the greatest part of 
men, ii not all, to have aeveral opinions, without certain 
and indubhal^ proofs of their truths; and it carries 
too great an imputation of ignorance, li^tness, or folly, 
lor man to quit and renonnee their former tenets pre- 
asntly upon ^ oSer of an argument which they cannot 
immediately answer and show the ineufflcieno^ of; it 
would, methinks, become aU men to maintam peaoe 
and the common ofiQoes of humanity and friendship in 
^ divwstty of opinions, sinoe we cannot r ea s onably 
expect that an^ one should readily and obsequiously 
qiut his own opnion, and embrace ours with a blind re« 
Bguation to an authority which the understanding of 
man aoknowladgea not. For, however it may often 
mistake, it oan own no othw guide but reason, nor 
blindly submit to the will and dictates of smother. If 
ha you would bring over to your sentimenta be one that 
examinas bsdore im assents, you muMi give him leave 
at hia leisure to go over the account again, and recalling 
what ia out of ms mind examuie the particulars, to see 
on which aide the advantage lies; SM if he will not 
think our argumenta of weight enough to engage him 
anew in so much pains, it ia but what we do often our¬ 
selves in the like case; and we should take it amiss if 
others should prescribe to us what pmnts we should 
study; and if he be one who takes nis opinion upon 
trust, how oan wa> imagine that he should renounM 
those tenets which time and custom have so settled in 
Ubi own mind that he thinks them self-evident, and of 
an unquestionable certainty ; or which he takes to be 
impressions he haa received from Qod himself, or from 
men sent by Him T How can we expect, I say, that 
opinions thus settled should be given up to the arguments 
or authority of a stranger or adversary T especially if 
there be any suspicion of interest or design, as there 
never fails to be where men find themselvee ill-treated. 
We should do well to commiserate our mutual ignormiea, 
and endeavour to remove it in all the gentle and fair 
ways of information, and not instantly treat others ill 
as obstinate and perverse because they will not renounce 
their own and receive our opmions, or at least those we 
would force upon them, when it is more than probable 
that we are no less obstinate in not embracing some of 
theirs. For where is the man that has incontestable 
evidence of the truth of all that he holds, or of the false¬ 
hood of all he condemns; or oan say, that he has ex¬ 
amined to the bottom all his own or other men’s opmions T 
The necessity of believing without knowledge, nay, often 
upon very slight grounds, in this fleeting state of action 
and bhadnoss we are in, should make us more busy and 
careful to inform ourselves than to constrain others. 
At least, those who have not thoroughly examined to 
the bottom of all their own tenets, must confess they 
are ui^t to prescribe to others, and are unreasonable m 
Imposing ttiat as truth on other men’s belief which they 
thmsalves have not searched into, nor weighed the 
argumenta of jmbability on which they diould receive 
or reject it. Thoke who have fairly and truly exainined 
and are thereby got psat doubt in all the doctrines they 
profess and govern tnemselves by, would have a juster 
preteoee to require others to follow themi but these 
'aif so few in number, and dnd sO'fittle reason to be 
mngisleriol la their epAdons* that aotMoqg Sheotcnt and 
hspesboa is to be expected irom them | and there .it 
fcasoQ to think, that. if man wnsr bottgr Jnatraotod 
tlPBiaslva% itboy .would tp hp igfipoaliig qn «tosra> 


OEORaS BERKELEY (1686-1768) 

Hn Lmi 

Little ie known of George Betk«U| 7 'e poientege 
■ave that hie father oame of an Hn gliiih stock a«d 
that hia mother wrae “ probably " Irish. He him¬ 
self was bom on Uaroh 12, 16M, in the neighbour¬ 
hood cd Kilkenny, and after four yean’ aohooling 
in that city paa^ on to Trinity College^ Dublin, 
at the age of fifteen. A story told of him during 
hia undergraduate days aptly ^ustrates hie oourage 
and enthusiasm. 

In company with Contarine—Oliver GoldBmitii'a 
benevolent unde—and a college companion, he had 
been to witness an execution; on their return 
Berkeley inristed iqion his frieiida suspending Him 
from toe ceiling in order that he might ejqierience 
toe aensations of hanging. They gratified hie 
ourioaity with unpleasant thoroughneea, for he was 
out down only to ooU^iae on the floor. On re¬ 
gaining oonsoiouaneBa the youthful eiqierimentar 
unexpectedly exclaimed: “Blasa my heart, Con¬ 
tarine, you have rumpled my band 1 ” 

Saved to the world, Beikdey prosecuted hie 
studies on leas adventurous lines and become tutor 
of his college at the early age of twenty-two. But 
toou^ revelling in ddightful ” mathematics anri 
leoturing on Oredr, his lifdong interest was already 
nsBcrtiog itself; quickened, no doubt, by Locke’s 
Eaaay, which had obtained immediate recognition in 
DubUn Univeiaity. 

In 1709 his precocious intdlect began to un¬ 
burden itself in on Essay towarda a New Theory of 
Virion, and in the year following appeared toe 
fVtnetpies of Human Knotriedge, w^oh contains his 
famous denial of the existence of matter. Need¬ 
less to say, this doctrine did not escape the ridicule 
that Berkeley anticipated for it; and a certain 
doctor went so far as to declare that the author re¬ 
quired medical treatment 

In the Three Dialogitea between Hj^ae and Phil- 
onus, Berkeley endeavoured to meet various phUo- 
sophio objections to his theory, and it was partly in 
connection with the publication of this work that he 
oame to London in 1713. Here his personality and 
ability speedily gained him on introduction to that 
brilliant literary circle which distinguished the close 
of Queen Anne’s reign. Wo find him breakfasting 
with Swift and dining with Stede; Addison enter¬ 
tained him at the first night of Cato, while Pope 
presented him with a copy of his poem on Windior 
Forest, declaring that there had been given “ to 
Berkeley every virtue undcu? heaven.” A still 
wider eiqperienoe awaited Berkeley in toe two Italian 
tours which occupied the greater part of the next 
few years 

Returning to Irdond in 1721, he, three years later, 
obtained toe Deanery of Derry, which brought with 
it £1100 a year. But the philosopher was not 
oontent to enjoy his good fortune. He now oon- 
oeived the projecri) of founding a college in Bermuda 
which was to spread Christianity emd learning 
amongst the Indians of North America; and urged 
his cause with such persaadvenesB and energy ti^t 
,he, obUiued toe promise of a parliamentary grant. 
Ip thd'autumn 'm 1728 Berkdey sailed for Iraode 
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Mwvl with Ui aswly luRied wifa. Hii ax p e e tw- 
how«v«r, wwe not naliwd; the Owem- 
meat proved feithleei, end after neaity three yearn 
of waiting the diaappointed Sooial Idealist oame 
baek to England. Bot hia Amarioan viait waa not 
altogether nnprofltalde. In the aednaion of his 
baaotifnl home at Newport he pre par ed the moat 
inunediataly saooeasfnl ^ all bla w m h e M eiphfon, 
or Me JlfMHCe PkOomtpher—n pdamie againat the 
inernaeing aoeptioinn ol the day. Not leog after hii 
ntomin ITSthewaaniadeBialic^ofCSo^ie^ where 
he remained for the neat eighteen yean, porauhig 
his meditatioQa and' biingihg np hla famlfy. 

Becfcdi^ had alwaya poeaeueed a great appreeia* 
tion tot detain fhtma of art. Hia Jourmd, wtifetan 
in Italy, and his eorrespondenoe, pdnt to an innate 
^^redation of beauty both in Art and Nature; 
a^ thia interest eeema to have been dtaied by 
his diBdren, for whonr a certain Signor PaaquUino 
waa engaged to teaoh them mono. Evidentiy the 
philoBc^er had loet none of hie fiudnating quali* 
tioB, for on one ooeaaion we leam that the Italian,, 
whoae feelings outran hie English, expreeaed the 
wish that would “ pickle ’* his emplc^er. 

Ihe last enthuaiaam of Bericeley'a hfe was for 
nothing dae than tar water. Ita medioinsl pro¬ 
perties had bean brought to his notice whilst abro^; 
and eubaequent expetimnvui induced the bdief tiiat 
he had dieoovered a veritaUe panacea. He acoard- 
in^y set up works for its mannfaotur^ with a view 
to dosing the whole neighbourhood. Jforeovo-, bis 
philosophic imagination became excited. ** What,'* 
he aak^ “ is the nlthnate eouroe of those benefit 
for adiidi tar water ie immediately reeponaible T ** 
The reeiilt of his inquiries were embodied in Stria, 
or the Chain, a curious compound of medicine and 
metephyaioa It ia here that we oome aeroes a 
phrase wfaioh Cowper oftm has the credit of origi¬ 
nating, as when Berkeley refers to ter water aa a 
beverage that “ oheen but not inebriatee.” 

Deainkig to and hie days m Oxford, he removed 
there in 1752, but did not long survive the <Aange, 
djring suddenly in the Janoaiy of the following year. 

Quite apart from Berkley's intdleotual genius, 
hia personality waa a aingnlariy charming ai^ por- 
snaaive one, and few men with powere eo brilliaat 
aa hia, have been so modest and unaffected. Hand- 
aome in appearanoeb gracious and attiractive in 
manner, fl^hearted in fading^ be wee indeed an 
** Admirable Crichton ” among UtUrutaura. 


Hn PmxiOBOFBT 

What dietinguiabes Berkeley hum bis i nmiwdiatn 
medegeaeore in Britiah Philoaophy is the fast that 
nB a yat e m of thought is more aeDfcmeehf oeaeeeaed 
witii the fnntfMwanfal problems of 1^ This fa 
paiiiov^ari^, notioaaUe when we oompete Bericeley 
with >^bMa» The interesta of the latter warn 
geeeeutrie; to pot men on the path towards oon- 
tiraUag nature fear their own advantage and to 
give' them a justifleation lor a peaoeshle e xi atfincie 
—these were the ohjeota. of bis phOoeoj^. I^ookeli 
ataodpeinti aa we have seen, was mnnd a m v 
thot^ oven lie de v ot e d a aonaidei 
Bm pfniOippiiKi povpvn VO too ooto 


But in all hia thoat hityortant writitagp B erhaley 
eonftaea - 'hia hBenthm to ptoblema whkh bear, 
etther dlreotly Car Indie eiBi l y-; «ei the uftimate nattat 
of the univenel he Isaa v e s dntuf aee^t apieetioiaa 
ei pohfka and aoakdogjr. Not that iha'held aioaf 
ftcaai tiia Sfe eC lbs day; hB noeBl p roic e t a and 
aeUvitiea ahonld d Bpiw ve that <Barge^ bat ha did 
not phOaaoidiBe about il« aave In a low **■*— 

ThB eharacterMfo of hB work was doe parity to 
the native aifbtlety ol hia intdleet, whkh peouliuty; 
fitted him for metaphyaioe, pertly alao to w hgi oaa 
motives. For if Ida phfloacqihy can ha said' to 
have had any aim otiier than truth for trath'a 
sake, it waa to confute eceptBs and materfaUata. 

Bet fcol ey'e syetem has a twofold aspect; it B 
at once dMru^ve and conatrtietive. The former 
rtiaiiw priority on grounds both of temponS and 
logical eequenoe, for it not onty chiefiy engaged 
B^eley's attention during the earlier yearn of 
hB pfailoeophio career, but it alao jnovikd bhu 
with a haeB upon which hB theory of vdtimate 
reality B hnilt. The critical tide of hB work B a 
refutation of the doctrine that entii a thing as 
matter exBta. and by “matter" he means a 
aubatanoe which B qpuite apart from mind—that 
B to say, capable of existing Just the same even if 
there were no beings who perceived ik In poaHave 
language. Berkeley behevee that it B mind which 
givm r^ty to so-oalled material otqccts; oon a e- 
quenity, thme things are only forme ai omiaoionB- 
neaa—in a word, ideas. ThB petition he haa now to 
jnatify. Biippctting we adopt the oppotito theory 
and affirm that matter doer exiet, th^ onr neear 
tion must he baaed either on actiial e xp erienoe or 
on mferenoe. To take the former altemative^ B 
there any direct knowledge of Its exBtence T On 
fine tboughte it seems quite plautiMe to answer 
"yea” "There B tiie world of phyaieai objects 
around ne," it wiQ be said, “ which we petoeive 
witii our various senses, and surtiy all these thfogs 
are not ideas f " 

But it B just thB oonchiaion whkh B e rk eley 
denies, and he gives two reaaona foe hB deniaL 
In the first place, he atgnee that the taetee, eoloaiB, 
Bounds, Bo., which we have, exBt onty in the 
mind, for th^ vary not only with dl ffeie ot paople 
but even with the same individual. For Inatame^ 
he pointe out that if you put both your hande, 
one of whitii B hot and the other cold, into water 
of an intermediary temperature, then the water 
wiS feti warm in the one oaae Sad eool ia the other. 
But thB would be an impoetibility if heat and 
eddneae were propertfea whkh belonged to the 
Kqnid itself, k thB argnmeot Berfuky io, at 
oaaeae, in agteeinea.t wItt Ldelns but the last- 
named philoa^herv it w31 be lemembared, drew a 
dBUnction between whet he sailed pr ima ry aad 
eeoondaiy eenea qnafitiea. The f on n er , whjeh 
iiuhidea motion, form, end aolidity, he thought 
were really pceeeeied by 'the extemal woild by 
leaeon of thtir stebi]^. Berkeley, ho we v er , 
nfoaee to make thB divBion, for bo wiaintBine that 
the primary qnaUtBe aBa flaotuata. Had ha 
Bved to-dty he might have eaflad attautlou to tha< 
foot that lamBoape whfth appeam 
to people seated 


to their 


to ho to 
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rapid motion when viewed from the carriage 
whidow of an eapreai train. And the same 
rnaanning ag>pliea to form and solidity ; it depends 
on the percipient, he would aay, whether a thing 
b big or Bmail, hard or soft. On the ground then 
of their variability, Berkeley deprives physical 
objects of the few remaining properties left them 
by Loeka But he seeks to strengthen the con¬ 
clusion that the material things which we perceive 
exist in our tninda by a further consideration. 
To apprehend the external world necessitates 
experience. But of what does this experience 
consist T It consists, answers Berkeley, of various 
kinds of ideas. A flower, for instance, is nothing 
more than a bundle of sensations of form, colour, 
sm^, and so on, and any other object one likes to 
take will be found on reflection to bo only a com¬ 
bination of different modes of consciousness. We 
now come to the second altcrnacive. 

Although, according to Berkeley, we cannot gain 
any direct knowledge of matter, is it not possible 
to infer its existence T He Yxaa argued, it is true, 
that our immediate sense experiences are mental 
in their character, but this does not exclude the 
cause of them being material; in other words, 
even if we allow the “ physical ” world to be 
ideal, the source which underlies it may have an 
existence independent of consciousness. To this 
supposition, BOTkeley objects that “matter” pos¬ 
sesses no powers of activity, and that therefore 
it is quite in(»pable of producing ideas or sensa¬ 
tions m us. In the light of modern physics, it 
most be admitted that this line of reasoning is 
not very satisfactory, though it by no means 
follows that he could not have used an argummt 
which would have been more conclusive. 

There now remains for consideration tlie purely 
constructive aspects of Berkeley’s philosophy, 
which most be outlined very briefly. Matter has 
been resolved into ideas, but in addition to these 
ideas, there is, says Berkeley, something quite 
distinct from them, a soul or spirit which perceives 
the objects of knowledge. Introspection, he be¬ 
lieves, assures him of his own Being or Self; and 
the existence of other human spirits can be inferred. 
For 1 am directly responsible for certain sensations 
such as signify bodily movement, for example, 
and since I also possess similar ideas which are not 
dependent on my own agency, it is legitimate to 
argue that other spirits exist who are concerned in 
their produotiem. But what or who is the cause 
of the peroqptiona that constitute the world of 
nature T Tb^ existence is certainly not caused 
by my own Being, or by Beings hke myself. But 
ideas cannot produce ^emselves, and the possi¬ 
bility of material causation has been excluded; 
they must, therefore, concludes Berkeley, have 
been created by an eternal qiirit who impressee 
them on our minda Now this spirit, he ^rms, 
is possessed not only of infinite power but also 
of infinite goodness and wisdom, by reason of the 
beneficent character of sense-phenomena. The 
admission that “natural productions . . . are 
not all equally perfect” in no wise disturbs 
Beriuley’s deduction, because apparently he be¬ 
lieves that evil can be justified on the ground 


that it is a means to our future moral per 
fection. 

In striking contrast with Locke, Berkeley 
founded no School of Philosophy. Only in com¬ 
paratively recent years has his system m its entirety 
begun to attract attention, though some of hte 
negative condusions, as we shall see, were carried 
into the stream of philosophic thought through 
his immediate successor, Hume. NevorthelesB, it 
is scarcely cm exaggeration to say that Berkeley 
is one of the moat subtle dialecticians our country 
has ever produced. Nor oui any exponent of 
Materialism to-day afford to ignore some of his 
formidable ai^uments against that point of view. 

Moreover, arresting and challenging as his 
philosophy is, it owes no little of its effectiveness 
to the fine literary style in which it is couched. 

Clear and straightforward in his manner, he is 
never bald, and when need be can emphasize a 
subtle argument with literaiy grace and delicate 
irony. He has cdl the clarity of Hobbes, with the 
distinction and urbanity of Addison, and had his 
interests been in the direction of letters rather 
than of abstremt thought, be would still have been 
one of the prominent figures of the time. As it is^ 
he remains a model for all philosophic writers. 

“ This safe and cheap medicine (tor water), suita aU 
circumstances and all constitutions, operating rosily 
coring without disturbing, raising spirits without 
depressing them, a circumstance that deserves repeated 
attention, especially in these climates, where strong 
liquors so fatally and so frequently produce those very 
distresses they are designed to remedy ; and, if I am not 
misinformed, even among the ladies themselves, who 
are truly much to bo pitied Their condition of life 
makes them a prey to imaginary aous, which never fail 
to grow up in minds unexercised and unemployed. 
To nd of these, it is said, there are some who betake 
themselves to disliliod spirits. And it is not improbable 
they are led gradually to the use of these poisons by a 
certam complaisant pharmacy, too much used in t^e 
modern practice, palsy drops, poppy cordial, plague 
water, and such like, which being in truth nothing but 
drams disguised, yet, coming from the apothocanes, 
ore considered only os medicines 

“ The soul of man was supposed by many ancient sages 
to be thrust into the human body as into a prison for 
punishment of past offences. But the worst prison is 
the body of an indolent epicure, whoso blood is inflamed 
by fermented liquors and high sauces, or rendered putrid, 
sharp and corrosive, by a stagnation of the animal juices 
through sloth and indolence, whose membranes are 
irritated by pungent salts, whose mind is agitated by 
painful oscillations of the nervous system, and whose 
nerves are mutually affected by the irregular passions 
of his mind. This ferment in the animal eeonomv 
darkens and confounds the intellect. It produceth 
vain terrors and vain conceits, and stimulstee the soul 
with mad desires, which, not being natural, nothing in 
natnre can satisfy. No wonder therefore there are so 
many fine persons of both sexes, shining tiiemaelves, 
and shone on by fortune, who are inwar^ miserable 
and siok of life. 

“ The hardness of stubbed vulw constitutions ren¬ 
ders them insensible of a thousand things that fret and 
gall those delicate people, who, as it their ddn was 
peeled off, feel to the quick everything that touches 
them. The remedy for this exquisite and painful 
sensibility is commonly sought from fermented, perhaps 
from distilled liquors, which render many lives wretched 
that would otherwise have been only ndiculous. The 
tender nerves and low spints of such poor creatuna 
would ba much relieved by the use of tar water, which 
might prolong and dhew their lives. 1 do tberefors 
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raooaunend to them the use of a oordial. aot only safe 
and innocent, but giving health and epints aa eurely as 
other eordiahi destroy them." * 

Of tbb PsiNciPUea of Huhan Khowuuob 

If we inquire into what the most accurate philosophera 
declare themaeives to mean by motenof tubatance, wa 
shall find them acknowledge they have no other meaning 
annexed to those sounds but the idea of Being in genenu, 
together with the relative notion of its supporting acci¬ 
dents. The general idea of Benng appeared to me the 
most abstract and incomprehensible of dll other; and 
as for Its supporting accidents, tins, as wo have just now 
observed, cannot be understood in the common sense 
of these words ; it must therefore be taken in some other 
sense, but what that is they do not explain So that 
when 1 consider the two parts or branches which make ^e 
sij^ification of the words material substance. I am con¬ 
vinced there w no distinct meaning annexed to them. 
But why should we trouble ourselves any farther, in 
discussing this material aubalra/ttm or support of hgure 
and motion, and other sensible qualities > Does it not 
suppose they have an existence without the mind * 
and IS not this a direct repugnancy, and altogether 
inconceivable T 

But though it were poshilile that stolid, figured, 
moveable substances may exibt without the mind, 
corresponding to the ideas we have of bodiee, yet how 
IS it possible for us to know tins ? Either we must know 
it by sense or by reason. As foi our senses, by them we 
have the knowledge only of our sensations, ideas, or 
those things that are inimediatelv perceived liv sensen, 
call them what you will ■ hut they do not inform us 
that things exist without the mind, or unpereeivod, like 
to those which are poreeived. 'nns the matenalists 
themselves acknow liHlge It remains therefore that if 
we have any know 'edge at all of external things, it must 
be by reason, inferring their existence frum what is im¬ 
mediately perceived by sense. But what reason can 
induce us to behove the existence of bodies without the 
mind, from what we iiereeive, since the very patrons 
of Matter themselves do not pretend there is any neces¬ 
sary connection helwixt them and our ideas » I say it 
IS granted on all hands, and what liappens in dreams, 
frenzies, and the like, puts it beyond dispute, that it is 
possible we might be affected with all the ideas we have 
now, though there were no bodies existing without 
resembling them Hence, it is evident tho sup|io8ition 
of external bodies is not necessary for the producing of 
our ideas ; since it is granted they are pruduet-d some¬ 
times, and might possibly bo produced always in the 
same order we see them in at present, without their 
conciiiTpnee But, though we might possibly have all 
our sensations without them, yet jierhaps It niav he 
thought easier to conceive and explain the manner of 
their production, by supposing external bodies m their 
likeness rather than otherwise; and so it might lie at 
leart probable there are such things as boiiies that excith 
their ideas in our minds But nc ither eon this bo said ; 
for, ^ though we give the matenalists their external 
bodies, they by their own confession are never tho nearer 
knowing how our ideas are produced ; since they own 
themselves unable to comprehend in what manner hodv 
can act upon spirit, or how it is possitilo it should imprint 
any idea in the mind. Hence it is evident the produc¬ 
tion of ideas or sensations in our minds, oan ho no reason 
why we should suppose Matter or corporeal substances, 
since that is acknowledged to remain equally inevpbcable 
with or without this supposition If therefom it wrere 
possible for bodies to exist without the mine, yet to 
noJd they do so, must needs be a very precanoiis Dpinion ; 
since it is to suppose, without smy reason at all, that Ood 
has created innumerable Itcings that are entirely useless, 
and servo to no manner of purpose 

B) short, if there were external bodies, it is impossible 
we should ever eome to know it; and if there were not. 
we might have the very same roasons to think these were 

* Stria, a Chain of PhOoaofhiral Rrfiretiona ohd I nquiriea 
eonceming the Virtue of Tar watrr, dee. 


that we have now. Buppo e e what no one oan deny 
possible—on inteiligenoe without the help of extamal 
Ixidies, to be affected with the some train of sensationB or 
ideas that you m, imprinted in the same order and with 
like vividness in bis mind. I ask whether that intelli* 
genoe bath not all the reason to believe the existence 
of oorpoteal subetances, re p r ese n ted by hk ideas, and 
exdtiiw them in hu nund, that you oan poesibly bavs 
for beueying the same thing T Of this there oan be 
no queetion—which one oonweration irara enough to 
moke any reasonable person suspect the streuf^ of 
whatever arguments be may think bimeelf to have, for 
the existence of bodies without the mind - 


DAVID HUME (1711-1776) 

His Lifb 

“ Our Davie’s a fine, good-natured crater, but 
uncommon wake-minded"; in these not over- 
complimentary terms Mrs. Hume is said to have 
described her younger son. The maternal estimato, 
however, has been accepted with reservation. 
Good-natured Hume certainly was, but his “ wake- 
mindedness " the world has yet to discover. 

Coming of a good stock, he was bom in Edin- 
bui^h on the 26th of April 1711, though the modest 
family estate of Ninewells lay in Berwickshire, 
close to the Border. His father died in Hume’s 
infancy, but his mother, with whom he bad no 
little in common, survived to 1749. Our know¬ 
ledge concerning his education is meagre, but he 
seems to have been a remarkable lad, judging 
from a letter wntten to a friend when but sixteen 
years of age. He gravely informs his correspon¬ 
dent that his " peace of mind is not BuflSciently 
confirmed by philosophy to withstand the blows 
of fortune. This greatness and elevation of soul is 
to be found only in study and contemplation—^thiB 
alone can teach us to look down on human acci¬ 
dents.’’ An attempt to apply himself to law was 
unsuccessful, for he was already cherishing literary 
ambitions. The next few years were occupied in 
study, but his i^irits becoming oppressed he deter¬ 
mined on a change of life, and in 1734 entered a 
merchant’s office at Bristol. The experiment, how¬ 
ever, was a short one, end abandoning commerce 
Hume proceeded to France ; in the quietude of La 
F ldche, where Descartes had received his education, 
ho composed the celebrated Treatiee on Human 
Nature —an amazing achievement for so youthful a 
writer, presenting aa it does a revolutionary system 
of philosophy. Tho first two volumea—the third 
following a year later—were published in 1739, but 
their reeepiion severely disappointed the author 
eager for fame, and he describes the Trratue aa 
falling " dead bom from the pteas.*’ But it must 
be admitted that Hume was not easily satisfied, for 
a review which said the book bore “ incontestable 
marks of a great capacity, of a soaring genius but 
young and not yet thoroughly practised," ie referred 
to as “somewhat abusive." Nevertheless he may 
have found smne recompense in the success that 
attended his Emayit: Moral and Pahiiedl, which 
appeared shortly afterwards. “ Bomething ’’ in 
this work having taken the fancy of the Manjuia 
of Annondale, a nobleman of feeble intellect, he 
invited the philosopher to live with him,* and Hume 
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pnmrt through a trying eaqpwienoe which tenni* 
nated at the ead of a year. 

In 1746 he accepted, at the shortest notice, tlie 
post of secretary to General dt. Clair, and accom¬ 
panied the lattw on an expedition which, instead of 
proceeding to Canada as originally intended, made 
a descent upon the French coast and finsily re¬ 
turned home. Apparently Hume created a good 
impression, for after a short interval his services 
were again enlisted by the same commander,who was 
conducting a mission to the Courts at Vienna and 
Turin. Whilst he was abroad in 1748, the Phtlo- 
aophtctd Esaaya concerning Human Vnderstandmg 
made an anon}rmoii8 appearanue. This work in his 
opinion superseded the Treattee, which he now re- 
^rded as a premature production, regretting his 
“ haste a hundred and a hundred times.” Return¬ 
ing to Ninuwells in 1749, Hume’s pen seems to have 
been busily engaged, for in 1751 came The Inquiry 
concerning the Pnnciplea of Morals, end by this date 
the Dialogues on Natural Religion were already 
written, though not published until after his death. 
The Political Discourses quickly followed, which 
achieved an immediate success, and made Hume 
famous. Crossing the Channel they affected Eco¬ 
nomic thought in France, and their influence must 
have been considerable upon his close fnend and 
admirer—^Adam Smith. The philosopher had now 
removed to Edinburgh, and was happily established 
in a little household consisting, beside hiniadf, of a 
sister ” and two inferior members, a maid and a 
cat.” For a wife, he frankly declared, was not 
among life’s necessities; books on the otlier hand 
were indispensable, and of these he had more than 
he could use. This last statement pu-ssessed un¬ 
doubted truth, as Hume had recently obtained a 
library appointment which gave him aecess to over 
thirty thousand volumes I The salary of the new 
post he passed on with characteristic kindliness to a 
blind poet named Blaoklock. Under these favour¬ 
able conditions the History of England was com¬ 
menced. He rapidly produced a volume covering 
the early Stuart period, and after havmg brought 
the account down to the Revolution, worked his 
way backwards, as it has been said, in “ crab-Uke ” 
fashion. Before the completion of this big work, 
a Natural History of Religion was added to his list 
of achievements. 

In 1763 Hume was invited by Lord Hertford, the 
English Ambassador to France, to undertake the 
secretarial duties of the Emoassy; the office was 
accepted, thou^ with no great alacrity, for he was 
not anxious to leave his native country again. At 
Paris an overwhelming reception was accorded him, 
and the feted philosopher, in his own words, trod 
on “ nothing but flowers.” Cwtoinly Hume found 
French society inflnitriy more agreeable than the 
company of ” the barbarians who inhabit the bonks 
of the Thames.” For Rousseau, indeed, he pro¬ 
fessed great affection and admiration, comparing 
him favourably with Socrates ; though further ex¬ 
perience of that eocentrio genius produced analogies 
ol a less flattering description. Despite, however, 
his antipathy towards Englishmen, Hume spent a 
riiort rime in London as Under-Secuetary of State 
for Sootlsod and letumed in 1766, “ very opulent,’* 


to Edinburgh, where his remaining da 3 rs were passed 
He wrote an Autobiography in the year previous 
to his death, which occurr^ on August 26, 1776, 
and was anticipated with courageous equanimity. 
“Upon the whole,” said Adam Smith, “I have 
always considered him ... as approaching as 
nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous 
man as perhaps the nature of human frailty will 
permit.” 

His Phii,obopby 

Hume’s philosophy is of peculiar interest, because 
we And in it that scepticfd spirit which is such a 
marked charactensric of modem times. It is there¬ 
fore not surprising that his intellectual position 
had commended itself strongly to philosophically 
minded scientists. 

Convinced, like Locke, of the limitation of our 
faculties, ho behoved that we should avoid “ all 
distant and high inquiries” and confine ourselves 
“ to such subjects as fall under daily practice and 
experience.” In his hands, however, empirical m- 
vestigation produced some startling resulta 

Hume agrees with Berkeley m challenging the 
existence of matter. He contends, in much the 
same manner as his predecessor, that it cannot bo 
directly perceived to exist. A recapitulation of 
these arguments would tlicreforo be somewhat 
superfluous, and it is sufficient to state his con¬ 
clusion. 

All that “can over be present to the mind,” he says, 
“ are perceptions.” Nor can the reality of matter 
be inferred. For “ by what argument ”—to men¬ 
tion hiB most obvious objection—“ can it bo proved 
that the perceptions of the mind must bo caused by 
external objoels . . . and could not arise either 
from the energy of the mind itself or from the sug¬ 
gestions of some invisible and unknown spirit, or 
from some other cause still more unknown to us T 
It is acknowledged that, in fact, many of these per¬ 
ceptions are not from anything external as in 
dreams, madness, and other diseases.” In passing 
it may be well to note Hume’s analysis of the mind. 
The perceptions of which it is composed are divided 
into two dosses—^impressions and ideas. 

The foimer are more lively than the latter and 
indude “ all our sensations, passions, and emotions, 
os they make their first appearance in the soul,” 
whereas “ the faint images of these (impressions) 
in thinking and reasoning ” arc ideas. But Hume 
of course carries the work of destruction much 
further than Beikd^ does. The Bishop, indeed, 
had argued a material substance out of existence, 
but he never attacked the idea of a spiritual sub¬ 
stance ; on the contrary, as we have seen, it forms 
an essential part of his teaching. The Scottish 
philosc^her, however, takes a very different view. 
One of the distinctive features of his system is the 
denial of mind in the above sense of the word. 
According to him. what we term the mind is 
“ nothing but a bundle or collecritm of different 
perceptions which succeed one another with on 
inconceivable rapidity and ore in a perpetual flux 
and movement.” He professes ignoranoe of an 
ego or self which is permanent amidst this unceas¬ 
ing change, and in whkfli our perceptions—os he 
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them—inhere. His objections to this theory 
seem to be twoft^. In the first plaoe he maintains 
that it is unnoceesary; ideas do not require a 
spiritual substance for their support, each of them 
may be regarded as self-subsisting. Secondly, he 
finds no evidence in favour of the hypothesis. 
“For my part,” says Hume in an oft-quoted 
peasage, “ when I enter most intimately into what 
1 call mysolf, I always stumble on some particular 
perception or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, 
love or hatred, pain or pleasure. 1 never can 
cat<,h myself at any time without a perception, 
and never can observe anything but the perception.” 
It is evident, then, that ^is idealism is of a peculiar 
kind; the universe, as he secs it, is composed only 
of mental phenomena, of impressions and ideas 
which are continually changing. 

Another highly important charactoristic of 
Hume’s thought is his rriticism of the popular 
notion of causality. To call A the cause and H 
tlio eifect means, according to this view, that A 
produces B by “ some power ” residing m it. 
Now Hume maintains that there is no proof of 
such a connecting power as is here supposed ; we 
observe merely a sequence of events. To begin 
with, it is impossible to discover this causal force 
in external olijects Wo only iiercoivc, for instance, 
that bght attends tho striking of a luolcli—one 
event succeeds tho other, that is all. Nor docs our 
inner experience show that it exists. It is ind(.*ed 
assorted that we are consoioiis of exerting “ in¬ 
ternal power ”—that volition, for example, causes 
bodily movement. But this is a fallacy. Careful 
introspection simply slious that “the motion of 
our body follows upon the command of our will.” 
But if we observe nothing more than sneoession of 
events, from whence, it will be asked, is our notion 
of the causal relation derived ’ From custom, 
and custom alone, replies Hume After constiintly 
finding two objects in conjuiictiim, ho says “ the 
mind is carried by habit., upon the appearance of 
one event, to expect its usual atU*ndant and to 
believe that it will exist. This connection, there¬ 
fore, which we feel in the mind, this customary 
transition of the imagination from one object to 
its usual attendant, is the sentiment or impres¬ 
sion from which we form the idea of power or 
neoessaiy connection. Nothing forther is in the 
case.” 

Probably no part of Hume’s writings has at¬ 
tracted more general attention than his Essay on 
Miradtis, for he was here attacking a belief which 
to many people was the very basis of Christianity. 
The publication of the Essay synchronised with 
the appearance of another inquiry into supor- 
natur^ occurrences which came from tho pen of 
tho Rev. Conyers Middleton, and according to 
Hnme, “ eclipsed ” his own production. Middleton, 
however, merely challenged the credibility of the 
Patristio Miracles ; Hume's criticism, on toe other 
hand, was comprehensive in its scope. A miracle, 
as he defined it, is “ a violation of the laws of 
nature.” Now “ no testimony is sufficient to 
establish a miiade unless the testimony be of 
such a kind toatT its falsehood would he more 
miraculoua thmi the fimt which it endeavouta to 
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establish, and even in that ease thme is a mutual 
destruction of arguments, and the superior only 
gives ua an assurance suitable to that degree irf 
force which remains after deducting toe inferior.” 
But this essential requirement is not forthoonuDg. 
For there is good reason to believe that toe fal¬ 
laciousness of human testimony in thu matter is 
less miraculous than a transgression of the laws 
of nature. And since miracles, according to Hume, 
form {m integral part of Christianity, mere 
reason,” he concludes, cannot establish the truth 
of this religion. Nor does “ mere reason ” render 
Hume unqualified assistance in establishing the 
principles of natural religion. True, he ^ims 
the existence of a Sujjcrhunian Being, finding in 
toe argument from design a rational basis for this 
belief: the adjustment of all toe different parts of 
nature manifest an “ Intelligent Author.” But 
beyond this obviously imperfect sort of Thedsm 
Hume does not appear to venture. He mamtains 
that we can only ascertain the nature of such a 
B>'ing as a Deity from the character of his pro¬ 
ductions, and that we cannot infer qualities other 
than those which are displayed in his workmanship. 
Wo may endow him with wisdom and goodness in 
so far as the Universe oxhildts these traits, but it 
is not legitimate to infer “ further attributes or 
further degrees of attributes.” On the whole, it 
is not altogether unlikely that the sceptical Ffafio 
of the Eialogut’s expressed Hume's own intellectusl 
position in resolving all natural tocology “ into 
ono simple . . . proposition, that toe cause or 
causes of order in the Unvorse, probably bear 
some remote analogy to liuinan intelbgeiice.” 

Of all bis writings, H ume considered his Enquiry 
concerning the Pnnunjiles of Morals to bo “ incom¬ 
parably the )>(»t,” and, as it may be surmised, ho 
approached tho subject from an empirical stand¬ 
point. In order “ to n*arh tlie foundation of 
ethics and find those universal principles from 
which all censure and approbation is ultimately 
derived,” we must “ observe that particular in 
which the estimable ijualitioB agree on the one 
hand, and the blamablu on tho other.” Now on 
examination of meritorious qualities show that 
they are all alike in this respect—they are “ useful 
or agreeable.” This beneficent characteristic pro¬ 
duces a fceh'ng of pleasure in toe qiectalor which 
is approbation. We applaud toe useful acrions. 
But to whom are they useful T Not merely to our¬ 
selves, for we praise conduct that is unconnected 
with, and even actually opposed to, self-interest. 
For instance, we often commend actions which 
have occurred in past ages, or in distant lands, and 
cannot have any posmblo relation to our own well¬ 
being. Such being the cose, it is obvious that 
qualities or acts that contribute to the happiness 
of others merit our approval In this sympathetic 
regard for human welfare lies “ one great source 
of moral distinctions.” Amongst the virtues he 
distinguitoes those which are (a) useful to others, 
(b) us^ul to the person himself, (c) immediately 
agreeable to others, (d) immediately agreeable to 
toe person himself. Humanity, for example, 
benefits our fellow-men, prudence especially serves 
toe interests of the individuel; wit again gives 
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direot ■ocial pleaanra, whilst philnaqphio aeranity 
is a satisfaotioa to its posoomor. 

Home’s influenoo was profound. Not only has 
he been called the “ Father of Modem Agnos. 
tidsni,” bat his work, by arousing opposition, gave 
rise to fradi i^stems of thought. However we may 
view his opi^ns, there can be no doubt that h« 
is a most arresting ^linker, and pbilosopl^ owes 
much to his exceedingly acute intdlect. 

In Scotland. Hume’s thou^t had a stimulat* 
ing effect iq>on Thomas Aezd (1710-1790), whose 
name is associated with the “Common-sense” 
school of philosophy. This sober ciitio of scepticism 
was a native of KinoMdineshire, and as a boy “ of 
good and weU-weating parts ” was sent to complete 
his education at Aberdeen, where he subsequently 
became a Regent of Philosophy in King’s College. 
In 1763 he succeeded Adam Smith in the Profes¬ 
sorial Chair at Glasgow, and retired only to busy 
himself in vigorous old age with the production of 
hu JSMays on the IrUeJlMual and Adwe Powere of 
Man. His earlier work on Inquiry into the Human 
Mind on the Principles of Common Sense had 
appeared in 1764, and evoked the friendly if not 
wholly unambiguous appreciation of Hume, to 
whom Reid had sent it in manuscript; he pohtdy 
informed the author that “ it is certainly very 
rare that a piece so deeply philosophical is wrote 
with so much spirit, and i^orda so much enter¬ 
tainment to the rwtder.” By the principles of 
Common Sense, Reid means “ original and natu¬ 
ral judgments,” which are “ the inspiration of 
the Almighty,” and oarmot be reject^ without 
” metaphyrical lunacy.” We have, for example, an 
immediate aasursnoe that external objects exist. 
The basis of scepticism, in bis opinion, was the 
belief common to ancient and modem philosophers 
alike—^that what we directly perceive “must be 
some image prcamt to the mind.” Reid main¬ 
tained, on the contrary, that material things, be¬ 
sides our own sensations or ideas, are self-evident. 
This he regarded as his main achievement. 

ETHICAL THINKERS 

To thoroughly appreciate the work of any thinker 
an understanding of his mental environment is 
necessary. In the case of Butler such consideration 
is particuliuly useful, because his religious philo¬ 
sophy is, to a large extent, a criticum of prevalent 
opinions. Even his ethietd position, which comes 
first in order, vnll be elucidated by briefly noticing 
the achievements of some of his immediate pte- 
docesBora and contemporaries. 

In the region of ethical theory the early part of 
the eighteenth century witnessed on attack upon 
the views promulgated by Hobbes. This provo¬ 
cative phOosopher, it wfll be .remembered, had 
reduced all morality to enlightened self-interest 
which was the outcome of experience and reflection. 
Now practically all the important moralists in the 
period with which we are dealing are at one in 
den 3 ring this doctrine. In direct opposition they 
maintuned that right conduct is recognised as sui^ 
intuitivdy. The precise nature of the intuitive 
faculty, however, is somewhat variously oonoeived. 


With some, it is pordy rational, with others it Is 
more a matter of feeling; whilst Butlw diSecs in a 
measure from both thM sohools in idantitying it 
with the conscience. 

JOSEPH BUTLER (1692-1752) 

With Bimjm our ethical guide becomes the oon- 
soienoe. A cultivated taste may make us appre¬ 
ciate what is good and dislike what is bad, but oon- 
Boienoe informs us what ought to be done. “ There 
is,” says Butler, “ a principle of reflection in men, 
by which they distinguiBh between, approve and 
disapprove thrir own actions.” It is, in short, 
“ the voice of God within us.” 

Virtue, then, is acting according to the dictates of 
conscience. But what is the nature of the conduct 
that conscience would have us pursue T Briefly 
stated, it is exercising various fundamental feelings 
in human nature so that they aocomphsh the ends 
for which they were designed, and thus form a 
harmonious combination. Of these feelings bene¬ 
volence is one; self-love is another; whilst there 
is a third class, that comprise instincts having for 
their immediate objects neither the happiness of 
sdf nor the happiness of others, but which never- 
theless are capable indirectly of promoting both 
these ends—as for example the desire for social 
companionship. But does the virtuous man’s obecU- 
ence to duty conform to his own personal happi¬ 
ness V Butler answers in the olBimative. “ Duty 
and interest,” he says, “ are perfectly coincident for 
the moat part in this world, but entirely and in 
every instance, if we take in the future and the 
whole; for this is implied in the notion of a good 
and perfect administration of things.” This reply 
is noteworthy for bringing out another difference 
between his ethics and those of Shaftesbury. The 
latter moralist dispenses with Butler’s qualification. 
With unflinching optimism ho seems to find a com¬ 
plete haimony existing between virtue and the 
happiness of the mdividual even in this life. In his 
view apparently one can safely affirm that “ to be 
wicked and vicious is to be miserable and unhappy,” 
without tracing into consideration any future state 
of existence. 

As regards the intdlcotuol difficultieB of Christi¬ 
anity, Butler thinks that these may form port of the 
trial which we are undergoing here. Besides, our 
general experience should warn us to anticipate their 
existence, for much which occurs in the natural world 
appro rs mysterious to our limited faculties. “ How 
capricious and irregular, by way of information, 
would It be said, is that of invention, by means of 
which ntdure instructs us in the matter of scisnosk 
and in many things upon which the affairs of the 
world greatly depend, that a man should by this 
faculty be made acquainted with a thing in an in¬ 
stant, when perhaps he is thinking of somewhat 
else, which he has been in vain searching after it 
may be for years.” Pei'haps, if Butler hod been 
conversant wil^ the theory of the subconscious 
mind, this mental process might possibly have 
seem^ less “ capricious ” and “ irregular.’* 

We are also reminded that with regard to Chris¬ 
tianity men expect absolute certainty, which they 
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do not require before deriding other queetionB of 
great importance. Indeed, such complete aaeurance 
ia not forthcoming; “ to ua Probability ia the very 
Guide of Life.” 

Moreover, Butler inrista in his writings on the 
practical advantages of beliri, an argument which 
was reiterated by another oelebrated divine— 
Bishop Blougram, the hero of Browmng’a poem— 
and 18 a decided favourite with many pragmatic 
Christiana at the present day. Even if the truth 
of Christianity were a matter of doubt, “ would it 
not,” ariu Butler, “ be madness for a man to for¬ 
sake a safe road, and prefer to it ono in which he 
acknowledges there is an even chance he should 
lose his life, though there was an even chance like¬ 
wise of his getting safe through it ? ” “A mistake 
on the one side is much more dangerous than a mis¬ 
take on the other.” 

The Analogy enjoyed a great popularity despite 
its logical sliortcomings, not only with its own but 
also with later generations Indeed, foi over ono 
hundred yearn, so one of liis biographers tells us, it 
was conaidnml to be one “ of the best manuals upon 
the evidence of rev'olation.” To-day it is read pro¬ 
bably mure from curiosity than with expectations 
of theolugieal profit. If its past success seems some¬ 
what suipnsing, it must be remembered that the 
endeavour to justify religion by an empincal logic 
always makes a strong appeal to the English in¬ 
tellect, especially when the argument assumes a 
utilitarian aspect. 

But in justice to Butler one must add that, 
however inadequate the Analogy may bo regarded 
aa a religious Apologia, it certainly exposed a grave 


weakneaa in the Deiatio position. For in thb book 
tiie author repeatedly oalla attention to the de> 
firienciee in nature of which his opponents oj^iar- 
ently took but little account. Consequently, even 
when oriticisn has had ita aay, we must pay a tribute 
to Butler’s candour. It can never be said that he 
ia one of thoee theologians who dwell lightly upon 
life’s evils in the hope of minimiaing the magnitude 
of this eternal problem in philosophy. 

"Persons who speak of the evidenoa of leligionaa doubt¬ 
ful, and of this supposed doubtfulness aa a positive 
argument ogainat i^ should be put upon oonmderina 
what that evidence indeed is whieh they act upon with 
regard to their temporal interests; for it ia not only 
extremely difiBoult, out in many cas es atMohitely im¬ 
possible, to balance pleasure and pain, satisfaction and 
uneasinesB, so as to be able to say on which side the over¬ 
plus 18. There are the like difficulties and impnssibiKtias 
in making the due allowance for a ehsnge of temper 
and taste, for satiety, disgusts.^ ill health, any of which 
render men incapable of enjojring, after they have ob¬ 
tained, what they most ea^rly desired. Nuniberlese, 
too, are the accidents, beeides that one of untimely deodi, 
which may even probably disappoint the best-ooDOerted 
schemes, and strong objections ore often seen to lie 
against them, not to be removed or answered, but which 
seem overbalanced by reasons on the other side, so 
that the certmn difficulties and dangers of the punmit 
are by everyone thought justly disregarded, upon ac¬ 
count of the appearing greater advanta«ee in ease of 
success, though there be but little probabihty of it. 
Lastly, every one observes our habWess, if we be not 
upon our guard, to be deceived fay the falsehood of men, 
and the false appearance of things; snd this dangw 
must be greatly increased if there be a strong bias within, 
supposed from indulged passion, to favour the deceit. 
Hence arises that great uncertainty and doubtfulness of 
proof, wherein our temporal mterasta really consiBt.” * 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE FROM THE SIXTEENTH TO 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Tloger Bacon — Oro8t>eteclc — liirtlioloinow—Viiicmt — Copernicus — Bnmo—Galileo—Francis Bacon 
—John Evelyn—Lord Heibert of Cherhury—John Napier—^The Royal Society—luac Newton— 
William Harvey—Priestley—James Hutton—William Smith—Lyell—Herschell—Mrs. Somerville— 
Sir Charles Bell—Berkeley—Kir Uumjihry Davy. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 

Thb early history of scientific knowledge is asso¬ 
ciated with much that to us, in these days of en¬ 
lightenment, savoura of sheer madness. Men spent 
long years of their lives in the vain hope of discover¬ 
ing the riixir of life, or in endeavouring to transmute 
base metals into gold. It is difficult for ns to 
realise that those men wore frequently ^^ih 

mathematical skill and scientific imagination. I'hey 
desired to penetrate the mysteries of nature, to gain 
a knowledge of hidden things—^lienco in the eyes of 
the common people, their researches gained for them 
a reputation as magicians, and they were looked 
upon as being in league with the powers of evil. 
Their extravagant dreams, untemperod by sober 
research and experiment, rosulteil in the crude 
medl^ of astrology, alchemy, and iioeroinancy» out 
of which the sciences grodu^y emerged. 


Rooeb Bscoh heralds the dawn of the true scien¬ 
tific spirit in England. Bacon aa a young man had 
como under the influence of Qroaaeteate, a aohol^ 
at Oxford, who occupied a position equivalent to 
that of Chancellor. Bacon in his Opua Majua has 
many passages in which he speaks with gratitude of 
his ma^r, and he especially emphasizes two points: 
Grosseteste’s knowledge of science, and the impor¬ 
tance attached by him to a study of Gieek and 
Hebrew writings, since they formed two chief 
avenues to a knowledge of the scientifio works of 
Aristotle and of the mathematicians and natur¬ 
alists who succeeded him. 

13acon tolls us that in 1260 he had been a student 
for forty years. They were years spent in patient 
experiment and investigation, in observing the 
stars, tho correction of the Calendar, in astro¬ 
nomical studies, learning Hebrew from Jews and 
1 Butler’s Analogy. 
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Gheek from foraignerB visiting this country. It is 
probable that Bwon was in Paris about 1240, and 
that he joined the Franciscan Order shortly after¬ 
wards. In 1273 a new Superior of the Order was 
appointed. Bacon’s orthodoxy was suspected, and 
he was removed from Oxford to Paris for the next 
ten years. In 1266 a letter was sent to him from 
Pope element IV, requiring him to make a copy of 
his writings, and it is to this co mm and that we owe 
the Opus Majut. Bacon having no monqr, could 
only write when supplied with parchment. 

The Opus Majua reveals Bacon as an ardent 
Catholic who desires to see the Pope become the 
^iritual ruler of the world; and unites with his 
dreams ior the Church, an intensoly practical spirit. 
The Pope should have a complete survey of his 
domuns, hence part of the Opus Majtu is devoted 
to this; this, however, cannot be accurately done 
until astronomical surveys have been made of the 
worid. 

Bacon insisted that the habitable portion of the 
globe extended farther to the east and to the south 
than was commonly supposed. This is the passage 
quoted by Columbus in a letter written m 1498 to 
Ferainond and Isabella. 

In 1274, Jerome of Ascoli become General of the 
Order; Bfuson was tried and condemned for his 
doctrines that “ contained certain suspicions,” 
suffered imprisonment for fourteen years, and died 
in 1292, two years after his rolcaso. 

Bacon desired to see established, under papal 
authority, a school of Greek and Oriental philology, 
in order that the culture of the East might be 
accessible to tho Western nations. Ho realised the 
importance of mathematics and tho experimental 
sciences, and dreamed of the papal power becoming 
supreme through the possession of both earthly and 
spiritual knowledge, llis dreams were doomed to 
meet with disappointmont; the downfall of the 
Papacy and the Hundred Years’ War caused the 
progress of scientific thought to bo arrested for two 
hundred years, and the man who was generafions 
ahead of his own day lived on in the popular imagi¬ 
nation as a magician. 

Two hundr^ years later there was bom in 
Prussia a German named Copernicus, who was 
destined to revolutionise the history of thought, by 
giving to the world a new conception of “ Man’s 
place in the {Tiuverae.” The author of De Revolu- 
tiontbus Orbium Code stum was a quiet, studious, 
orthod()x monk who compiled tables of the motions 
of the Janets, and by application of these calcula¬ 
tions to each of the bodim in tho solar sjrstem he 
proved the earth to be a planet that revolved round 
the sun. 

This great work, dedicated to the Pope and pub¬ 
lished at the expense of a cardinal, was issu^ in 
1643, as its author lay dying. The full significance 
of the discovery was not appreciated by the Church 
until some yean later, when Bruno and Gaui.eo 
began to publicly expound the Copemican theory 

Bruno, refusing to recant, was burnt to death in 
1600. Galileo was bom in 1664. He very early 
became acqueanted with the writingB of Bruno and 
the Copemican s yste m. 

Qalifeo publicly demonstrated to the Aristo¬ 


telians Hieir error concerning falling bodiea He 
invented a thermometer, a ooloulating oompaos, 
and in 1600, cdter hearing an account of a Dutch 
optidan’a telescope, he set to work and made one 
for h imsBl f , improved it, and bsgan to moke obosr- 
vations. 

For the first time (Jcuuiaiy 8,1610) the satellites 
of Jupiter w«e Been; the mountains of the moon; 
innumerable new stars, the phasee of Venus and 
^lota on the sun I Withal, hM* main glory liea in 
that he “ first laid the foundation of mechanics on 
a firm bask. He first discovered the true Laws of 
Motion.” » 

The iron hand of dogmatic belief was stretched 
out to crush the exponents of teaching that 
threatened to tmdermme the authority of the 
Church. Galileo was summoned to Rome to de¬ 
fend his scientific beliefs. He was forced to recant, 
and finaUy forbidden to teach, or to pubUah any¬ 
thing more, or receive friends. 

In 1637 he became blmd. The regulations were 
then not so strictly enforced, and during this time he 
was visited by John Milton. He died in 1842. 

The ofiect of the Reformation in England was to 
set men’s minds free from the ” dead hand ” of 
authority. Scientific inquiry began in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Francis Bacon —^like his namesake 
Roger—once more proclaimed the necessity for 
experiment and investigation in order to discover 
trath, and the Novum Organum heralds a new era. 

Under the Stuarts, who wore great patrons of 
learning, rapid advance was made in many direo- 
tions. A spirit of eager inquiry was abroad that ia 
reflected in much of tho literature of the seventeenth 
century. The new interest taken in medicine, uia- 
tomy, and agriculture is indicated m many ways in 
the diaries of I’epys and John Evelyn, in the writ¬ 
ings of Sir Thomas Browne, and in the poetry of 
Cowley. Various minor inventions paved the way 
for later discoveries. The introduction of the deoi- 
mal system, tho invention of a dido rule, the publi¬ 
cation of tables of logarithms, were indications 
the new interests. 

John Evelyn studied medicine in Padua in 1646, 
and a few years later attended a course of chemistiy 
lectures in Paris given by Le Telure. Evelyn after¬ 
wards presented his rare tables of veins and nerves 
to the Royal Society. 

£vel 3 m devoted himself to horticulture. He 
wiote a book on Forest Trees, Sylva, Hiat remained 
for many years the standard work on the subject. 
Evelyn in his travels idiroad made a point of visit¬ 
ing the ” osbinetB ” of collectors (the equivalent of 
the ipodem museum), and recording the cnriositieB 
he saw. 

Lord Hsrbert of Cherbury prided himseU on his 
knowledge of medicine, studM Paracelsus and con¬ 
sidered it part of a gentleman’s education to know 
how to make medicines. Milton advocated the 
teaching of medicine and horticulture. 

Yet something of the old distrust of aoience 
lingered during tho cariier years of the century. Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s encouragement of dbemistiy was 
deemed ** atheisHoal ” ; and while Hobbes was at 
Oxford ** gecnnetty made no part of any stadent's 
t Sr Oliver Lodga 
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ttainiiig.** Indeed, thoee who taught mathamotioe 
wen ngarded u “ limbs of the devil ”; while even 
at the mid-oentuiy Hobbes tells iu that the univer- 
sities had only just given over thinking geometry to 
be *' art diabdioal.’* 


So muoh snqrioion of scienoe having emanated 
from theological quartos, it is interesting to note 
that John Nanss (1660-1617), the diocoverer of 
logarithms, made his early reputation through a 
theological treatiae that aiduev^ the distinction of 
being translated into several languages. 

The Royal Society, founded about 1660 in order 
to promote scientific research, is a significant sign of 
the times. It showed that the aU-al^rbing interest 
in theological mattoa was giving place to fresh aims 
and interests; it portend^, too, a change of atti¬ 
tude that would make for toleration. For bigotry 
and science do not harmonise. Further, the ideals 
of its members favoured a clear, concise, literary 
style, and thus literary methods, already affected 
by French infiuencos, wore greatly help^ by this 
stimulus to scientific research. 

The Royal Society onginated in London in 1646, 
when a few phUosophers met together each week 
to discuss scientific questions. Afterwards their 
meeting place was at Oxford, then Gresham QoUege, 
until political excitements put an end to academic 
discussion, and the house of learning became a 
Puritan barrack. But after the Restoration, the 
King, partly because he was interested in these 
subjects, partly because he wished to distract atten¬ 
tion from current uontroveny, gave the Society the 
name of the Royal Society. 

In 1710 the Society moved to a house in Fleet 
Street (that had formerly belonged to “ Praise-God 
Barebones ” but had been rebuilt by Wren in 1670 
after its destruction in the fire), and here the Society 
stayed for over seventy years. Pepys and Wren, 
former presidents, now gave way to the energetic 
and dominating piersone^ity of Newton. After its 
long sojourn in Fleet Street, the Society was moved 
to rooms in Somerset House (1780), and from thence 
to Burlington House. Several interesting relics of 
Newton are still in the possession of the Society, 
the sundial which he cut when a lad on the wall of 
his father's house, the first reflecting telescope made 
by him in 1671, and the original mask of his face. 

That this Society at the outset of its long and dis¬ 
tinguished career was not pedantic in its scientific 
investigations may be judged from the first cata¬ 
logue of its museum. Here are a few items: 


“ A stag beetle, whose horns worn in a ring ace good 
against the cramp." 

*' A bone—said to be taken out of a mermaid's head." 

" The quills of a porcupine, which on certain oocasionB 
the ereattire con shoot at the pursuing enemy. . . 

But barring a few little weaknesses like the fore¬ 
going, the legacy of years of superstitiens, the Royal 
Society from its very inception achieved a fine work 
in cutting down the rank weeds of ignorance. 

In 1642, the year Qsdileo died, Isaac Nbwton 
was bom at Woolsthorpe, some six miles south^ of 
Oranthsm. Deiced for a farmer and grazier, 
Newton very eady displayed tendencies that were 
hardly Ukely to produce a good agriculturist. Ha 


would often be found sittiiig under the hedges 
working out mathematiaal problems, or busily 
engaged in oonstruotiag a model whm he should 
have been buying or selling at the market. Com- 
phunta were made to hu unble, the rector of 
Burton Coggles, concerning his behavkmr; who 
advised that he should be sent to school and then 
to Cambridge. 

At Trinity College, Newton devoted hhnaelf to 
the study of matheiutics, discovered the “ binomial 
theorem," and a little later, at the age of twenty-two, 
rile "differential oalculua." In 1666-6, duringhia 
enforced rerirement into the country owing to the 
plague, sitting in his garden meditating on the 
problem as to why the planets go round the sun, he 
saw “ the apple ’’ fall. In a moment it occurred to 
Newton that the force of gravity might be the cause 
of the movement of the planets. He at onoe en¬ 
deavoured to prove his theory, but his calculationa 
weie thrown out by an error then made in esrimat- 
ing the size of the earth. Sixteen years later, with 
correct data, Newton was able to vindicate his 
theory. 

Newton next turned his attention to the study of 
Optics. He bought prisms and lenses and tried to 
improve telescopes. Whilst occupied thus he dis¬ 
covered the nature of white light, the doctrine of 
colour, and invented the first reflecting telescope, 
now in the library of the Royal Society, London. 
But Newton's greatest work was yet to come, Tht 
Princijna, in which he gave to the world the dis- 
ooveiy made many years earlier, and which had 
been laid aside until he became acquainted with the 
measurements of the degree made by Picard, when 
the length of a degree was found to be nearly seventy 
miles instead of sixty. 

For two years Newton was absorbed body and 
soul in working out hia theory once more in the light 
of this new knowledge. 

" Mathematicians regard the achievement now as men 
might stare at the work of some demigod of a bygone 
age, wondering what manner of man this was, able 
to wield such ponderous implements with such apparent 
ease.’’* 

Having written the first part of 7%e Prtneipta, 
Newton, not wishing to be involved in controversy, 
locked it up in his desk, and it was only throu^ 
the instrumentality of Halley that Newton was 
induced to complete and publlrii this transcendent 
work. 

Newton died at the age of eighty-five, honoured 
and respected; the greatest scientific philosopher 
England has over had. 

An interesting iUiutration of the bearing of soienoe 
upon literature ia seen in Newton's OhaervaUons 
upon the Propheeiea of Holy Writ. This work does 
not, as may be imagined, signify an incuraon by a 
scientist into the domain of Uterature, but a key to 
a literary problem from a scientific standpoint. For 
he show^ that the interpretation of figures of pro¬ 
phecy is essenrislly mathematical, and the qnnlx^ 
of such books as Danitt and The Apoealypee oSa 
only be properly understood by one learned in the 
obaractor of astronomical symb^ 

* Pimeert of Seienee, by Sir Oliver Lodga 
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Newton*s genius was such that men for the next 
oentnzy felt that the “ Universe had been explored," 
and that nothing more was left to be done: 

** Katore and Nature’s laws lay hid in Night; 

Clod said, * Let Newton be,’ aad all was light." 

WauAM Harvey, the discoverer of the “ oircu> 
lation of the blood," tras bom at Folkestone in 
1578. He was educated at King’s School, Canter* 
bury, and entered Gains College, Cambridge, in 1593. 
The choice of Caius College seems to indicate that 
Harvey already intended to be a doctor, for the 
study of practical anatomy had been introduced by 
Dr. Caiui^ who obtained from Queen Elizabeth a 
charter blowing the college the bodies of two 
criminals annually, for the purpose of dissection. 

Harvey then travelled through France and Ger- 
mhny to Italy, and became a student at the Uni¬ 
versity of Padua—then specially renowned for its 
anatomical school, owing to the labours of Vesalius 
and his successor Fabricius. 

Padua, being the university town of Venice, 
offered greater safety to Protestant students than 
most foreign universities at this tune. Here Harvey, 
under the direotion of Fabncius, his master and 
friend, engaged in a study of the valves of the veins. 
He became a Doctor of Medicine m 1602 -cuid re¬ 
turned to England, obtained a degree from Cun- 
bridge, and soon after settled in London, where he 
beo^e physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

In 1615 he was appointed Lumleian Lecturer, and 
lectured upon Surgery. 

" At this time Hwey was thirty-seven years of age. 
A man of the lowest stature, round faced, with a com¬ 
plexion like the wainscot; his eyes small, and full of 
spirit: his hair as black as a raven and curling ; rapid 
In his utterance, choleric, given to gesture, and used 
when in discourse with any one, to play unconsciously 
with the handle of the small dagger he wore by his side.’’ ^ 

The notes of these lectures show that Harvey had 
already discovered the circulation, although his 
treatise was not published until 1021, and after he 
had spent much time in verif 3 ring and illustrating 
his theory. 

Harvey was for many years physician to Charles I. 
He beorae a person^ friend of the King’s, and 
accompanied him on many journeys. The King’s 
interest in Art and Science is testified by the 
numerous occasions on which Harvey direct^ the 
attention of his royal master to tilings curious and 
unusual. 

Harvey’s Treatise on Development affords testi¬ 
mony to the dow emergence of the most original 
thinkers from the bondage of the Schoolmen. Har¬ 
vey died in 1657; three years later the Royal 
Society was found ^; among the earlier members 
were Sir Christopher Wren, and the Hon. Robert 
Boyle. A notable exclusion from the list of mem- 
ben was the lecuned Sir Thomas Browne, probably 
owing to his Uterary style, since the Society insisted 
on its membem adhering to a plain, matter-of-fact 
language that could be understood by the ordi¬ 
nary artisan. Newton was made a member in 1671, 
and beoame President in 1703, holding the office for 
twenty-four yean. 

During the eighteenth oenturj', science does littie 
* Wiliam Harvey, by D’Aroy Power. 


more than mark time, the great periods of progress 
being the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Progress was made, however, in chemistry and elec¬ 
tricity, and the name of Priestley is one of the links 
between the literature and science of the time. As 
a philosophic writer he belongs to the Deistio school, 
was a determinist and tried to square a materialistio 
philosophy with a belief in the Christian Revelation. 
But his " doctrine of philosophical necessity ’’ is of 
far less moment than his discovery of oxygen; in 
other words, he will be remembe^ rather os a 
scientist than as a philosopher. 

Soientifio geology became an actuality towuda 
the close of the century, and is associated witii the 
names of James Hutton and William Smith; and 
wider biological qieculation began to be put forth, 
thus preparing the way for Danrin and Spencer. 

Such is the record of the progress of Science in the 
Mventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for a parallel 
in rapid devdopment it is nocessaiy to turn to the 
nineteenth. 

The Victorian era has been remarkable for the 
manner in which the scientific spirit has entered 
into the life, and consequently the literature, of the 
period. Not only has it been distinguished for its 
multifarious mechanical inventions, but it has seen 
the reign of scientific law bringing order out of chaoa 
The idea of “ chance ’’ as entering largely into men’s 
lives has been eliminated by the new conceptions of 
causation. 

This change in thought was in great measure 
brought about by the publication of LyeO's Prin¬ 
ciples of Geology in 1830-33. The Principles ran 
into eleven editions, and did more to atimulste 
the study of geology than any other work. Lyell 
demonstrated “ the immense superiority ’’ of the 
uniformitarian theory of the earth’s formation, as 
opposed to the " catastrophic.” The latter explained 
the changes in the earth’s surface to be the result 
of earthquakes, volcanoes, and floods, whilst the 
former accounted for these changes by the slow and 
long-continued action of glaciers, rivers, and land 
subsidence. Lyell made ueo of the important dis¬ 
coveries that hod been made by Wernor, Hutton, 
and William Smith, and used them to prove that 
earth-changes were subject to uniform laws, and 
thus geology became a science in the strict sense of 
the word. 

The influence of modem scientific thought upon 
our literature is clear as noonday ; the influence of 
earlier scientific investigation upon letters is leas 
clear at first sight, but none the less indisputable. 
This may be regarded from a twofold standpoint. 
We may consider such of our men of science as had 
power of literary expression, and wo may observe 
the indirect influence of scientific thought upon our 
poets and prosemon. The first is the least impor- 
tant, but must not be overlooked. 

Sir John Hebscrei. (1792-1871) and Mrs. 
SoHERvnxB (1780-1872) h^ considerable litoruy 
power and exhibited it in Familiar Studies on Scien¬ 
tific Subjects, and the Mechanism of the Heavene; 
while William Smith (1769-1835), his geological 
writings, inspired Sir Charles Lyell (1797-1875), 
a clear and capable writer, with his far-reaching 
eiqilanation of tiie geological past by uniformity of 
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law. Nor oaa literary faculty be denied to Sir 
Chabijs Bbu:. (1774-1B42), whose ilnatomy of Ex- 
praeion and remarkable investjgationB into nervous 
phenomma, went far towards that cxnrelatiou of 
mind and body, so emphasiaed to-day. 

Sometimes the man of scienoe learns from the 
fnati of letters, and we must not forget Berkeley’s 
brilliant attack on Uie theory of inert niatter, t^t 
preceded by many years the discoveries of the 
dynamic possibilities hidden in electricity. 

Romanticism suggests no fraternity with the 
physical sciences. Yet Shelley’s youthful enthu¬ 
siasm for chemistry is of significance. There was 
much of the scientist in BbeUey’s making; some 
of his most elaborate fantasies, ag. The Cloud, are 
as scientifically impeccable as they ate artistically 
flawless. 

Sir Humphry Davy’s (1778-1829) connection with 
the Romantic movement is an interesting one. He 
had a taste for story-telling, metaphysical specula¬ 
tion, and verse-writing, as wdl as for experimental 
science; and while upprentioed to a surgeon m 
Penzance, indulged in ^ these predilections. At 
the age of nineteen he turned 1^ attention espe¬ 
cially to chemistry, and about this time m^e 
the acquaintance of Coleridge and Southey.' Soon 
afterwards he became lecturer to the Royal Insti¬ 
tution of London, and his eloquence and literary 
charm greatly facilitated the spreading impression 
he made with his fresh and striking chemical experi¬ 
ments. His lecture On iS'ome Chemical Agencies of 
Electricity gamed the prize of the French Institute. 
With the variety and scientific importance of his 
work we are not here concerned; but tho literary 
power of the man is especially noteworthy, for it 
enormously increased his immcdiatie influence and 
profoundly impreased Coleridge. Indeed he was one 
of the idols of the youthful Colendge, and the 
scientific exactitude of that poet’s wonderful nature 
picturra in TAe Ancient Manner and Christabel, is 
only less remarkable than their beauty, while those 
who have read his Aida to Reflection will recall his 
eulogy of the chemist. 

Mental Science, as might be expected, is even 
more intimately connected with literature. The 
poets were in advance of the scientists of their 
age here, and there is a profounder grasp of psycho¬ 
logical law in Coleridge and Wordsworth than we 
find in either Benthim or Reid. Indeed the con¬ 
nection between Romanticism and Science is on 
intimate and precious one; itis one that will deBor\’o 
careful and conscientious study. 

Art ahd Soixmox 

The oharsetem of the poet and punter have been often 
compared ; and the analogy between their obteota and 


thsir methods is so Btrildnfc as to have been generally 
Celt and acknowledged. Waible images constitute toe 
gr^ ehaim of poetry, and they are the elements ot 
p ai n t in g; and the end of both arts is to represent tha 
admirable in nature, and to awaken plesanimble, useful, 
or noble feelings. Punting, however, eppnaln to the 
by immediate oharaoten ; it posMSSM a stronger 
chain of association with passion ; it is a more distinet 
and energetic language, and acts first by awakuiing 
sensation and then ideas. Poetry is lees forcible, far 
it operates only by imagination memory, and not 
by immediate impreesioa; unleu indeed in the per¬ 
formance of the drama, or in impassioned recitation. A 
repreeentation by words is infmor in strength to repte- 
eentation by imsgu: but it bee the edventege in bung 
more varied, and capable of a more extensive application. 
It speaks of sentiments and thoughts and affsotious, 
which can never be delineated by the penoU; and it 
has withm its power, not onfa the world of sensation, 
but likewise the world of intellect. 

In music, the powers of art are infinitely more limited 
them in poetry or punting. The pleasura reealtii from 
mere combinations of sounds ; and is as transient as 
the motions of the air, by which they are prodnoed. 
To communicate feeling is the hipest attribute of the art. 
Its means ore wholly inadequate to convey ideas, and tbo 
attempts at imitation have generally produced only a 
ludicrous effect It bea this advantage, however, over 
poet^ and punting, that its influence is more inundate 
and instantaneous, and perceived without study or re¬ 
flection ; that It acts as if by enchantment, and appealing 
merely to sensation, yet subdues both imagination and 
memory; makes the soul obedient to its impobea, and 
creates for the time a world of its own. 

The mechanical arts and the fine arts can haidfa be 
compued ; the objects of the first being utility, of the 
last, pleasura. The mechanical uts delight ns cmly 
indiraeUy, and by indistinct associations; the fine uts 
either directly or by immediate aBeociations. The eteam- 
engine may be an object of wonder, as connected with 
the power by which it was product, and the power 
whicli it exerte ; but to understand its beneflcual effects 
nquiras extensive knowledge, or a long detail of foots. 
Mechanism in general is too complicated to produce any 
genera] effect of pleaeure. Inventions are admired by 
the multitude, more on account of their novelty or 
Btrangenees, than on account of their uee or ingenuity. 
The waten which ie the guide of our time, is employed 
and considered with indifference ; but we pay nalf-a- 
CFown to see a self-moving spider of steel. 

In the tnithe of the natural sciences there is, perhaps, 
a nearer analogy to the productions of the refined arte. 
The contemplation of the laws of the nnivene is oon- 
neoted with an immediate tranquU exaltation of mind, 
and pure mental enjoyment. 

The perception of truth ia afanoet as nmpfe a feeling 
as the perception of beauty ; and the geraue of Newton, 
of Shakeepeare, of Michael Angelo, and of Handel, oro 
not very remote in character from each other, bnag^- 
nation, as well os reason, is neceesary to perfection in 
the philosophical mind. A rapidity of combination, a 
power of perceiving analogies, and of comparing them by 
facts, is the creative source of discovery. Diacnimnation 
and delicacy of sensation, so important in physical re- 
search, are other words far taste ; and the love of nature 
is the same passion, as the love of the megnifloent, the 
sublime, and the beautifuL 



PART V 


THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL 

(c. 1780-<;. 1880) 


INTRODUCTION 

No label can acouratdy describe a period so rich 
and varied in achievement as the fifty years follow¬ 
ing the death of Johnson. Yet, while allowing for 
those distinctive qualities that a genius gives to, 
rather than takes from an age, there will be found 
oertain underlying characteristics linking the writers 
of the period together in a mosomc brotherhood. 

The term that beat fits these varying yet funda¬ 
mentally intimate features, is the term Romance, 
for trite and well-worn though it be, it expresses as 
does no other word, the pecuhar appeal to the ima¬ 
gination made by the great wnters of this time. 

What is Romanticism T What is this emotional 
tide which ebbs and flows throughout literary his¬ 
tory ; reaching high-water mark in the age of 
Shakespeare and of Wordsworth, yet taking on so 
varying a complexion in the work, say, of a Mar¬ 
lowe or a Scott T 

Romanticism, generally speaking, is the expres¬ 
sion in terms of art of sliarpened sensibilities, 
heightened imaginative feeling; and although we 
ore concerned only with its expression in literature. 
Romanticism is on imaginative point of view that 
has influenced many art forms, and has left its 
mark also on philosophy and history. The loose 
popular meamtig attached to the word indicates 
roughly its defects rather than its merits, for it is 
often used as synonymous for extravagances and 
sentimentality. 

The word classical has boon mentioned with re¬ 
ference to eighteenth-century literary modes, and in 
opposing to it the word romantic, we caimot do 
better than examine the suggestive remarks of 
Walter Pater on the subject: 

" What is oloasioal comes to us out of the cool and 
quiet of other times, os a measure of what a loog ex- 
pMienoe has shown us will, at leant, never displease us. 
And in the olassioal literature of Greece and Rome, os in 
the olassioe of the last oentury, the essentially olassioal 
t^ment is that quality of order in beauty which they 
p^sseee, indeed, in a pre-eminent degree.” 

Qrier, duity, tranquillity are obviously classical 
qualities, and these are the qualities that have en- 
gagea>our attention in dealing with the literature of 
the Dreden and Johnson age. Pater goes on to 
define the romantic character in att as consisting 
in " the tuition of strangeness to beauty.” “The 
desire of brauty,” continues Patw, “ being a fixed 
dement in \veiy artistic oiganisation, it is the 


addition of curiosity to this desire of beauty that 
constitutes the romantic temper.” Further he 
adds: 

“ The essential elements of the romantic spirit are 
curiosity and the love of beauty ; and it is as the occi¬ 
dental eflect of these qualities only, that it seeks the 
Middle . because m the overcharged atmosphere of 
the Middle Ages there are unworked sources of romantic 
effect, of a strange beauty to be won by strong imagina¬ 
tion out of things unlikely or remote.” 

Curiosity and the love of beauty. These are 
certainly integral factors in Romanticism, the one 
intellectual, the other emotional. Are they, how¬ 
ever, the only essential elements T Romanticism 
seems to me more broadly based than this; more 
complex also. 

May we not say that the features most insistent 
in Romanticism arc a subtle sense of mystery, an 
exuberant intellectual curiosity, and an instinct for 
the elemental simplicities of life. 

The supreme Romantic movement in English 
letters was the Renascence. It had transformed 
not only English but European Lfe; but like every 
great impulse in Art and Life, it had been followed 
by a period of reaction. The groat Romanticists 
were, as I have said, also reobsts, but among the 
lessor spirits Romanticism always generates a cer¬ 
tain tendency to exaggeration and aloofness from 
the conditions of ordinary life. It was the business 
of the commen-sense, ummpassioned school that 
followed to correct these defects. This it accom¬ 
plished, and it bequeathed to English literature a 
greater clarity, a closer correspondence with the 
aotualitios of life; then in its turn becoming arti¬ 
ficial and one-sided, another tidal movement was 
needed for puqiosoa of spiritual adjustment. 

The Romantic Revival was the result of no one 
cause. Broadly speaking, it was the inevitable 
corollary of tho Renascence and Reformation. 
Tho dignity and importance of man as man, the 
glories of the world of nature,—these ideas, of which 
we hear so much at the close of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, wore born centuries before, and had been 
gradually working in men’s minds through all the 
political unrest of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The first flowering of Romanticism in 
England, tho bloody horrors of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, the kindling of a new idealistic philosophy in 
Germany under Kant and Hegel, the political up¬ 
heaval in America, aU these things wore but varying 
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•ymptoms of a general ferment that had laated on 
Irom the fifteenth oentuiy. 

It is weU to remember thie, for altlioogh the 
Booial theonea of Bouaaeau, roughly embodied in 
the famUiar pbraae, the “ return to nature,” did 
materially affect dootrinairea hke William Godwin, 
and through Qodwm, Shelley; and idtliough the 
battle-cry of the Revolutionaries, “ Liberty, Equa¬ 
lity, and Fraternity,” impressed itself on the youth¬ 
ful imagination of Wordsworth and Coleridge, the 
general characteristics of the Revival suggested 
above were collateral with the Revolution, not de¬ 
rived from it. They arose, us wo may see, in verso 
and fiction during the lifetime of Pope, and im- 
prossod many an imagination long before the over¬ 
throw of the Bastille had given these ideas a more 
urgent vitality. 

Lot us consider these characteristics of Romance 
at grcattT length. 

I'lic Hubtlr sense of mystery is found on analysis to 
be a complex emotion compounded of awe m the 
piiscnco of the unknown, wonder in presence of the 
UiiDwn. and an ex(|uiFiite response to mamfestationB 
of beauty whcrcvi-r they may lie found —that wc 
may (all for want of a better word—Rupture.* 

Now if we Pfftrch for an expression of this in the 
life of the ape under discussion wu sbiill meet it m 
Pbilcisopliy, m History, in its attitude towards 
nature and towards social life Romanticism when 
it touches philosophy, favours mysticism and 
I'lealism, and we ba\'e but to place Kant and llcpcl 
bciul*' Hume and Lock(<, to appreciate the iiiHu- 
cricc of iionianticisni hero Foi ibo niore subtle our 
Bon-so of mystery the less satiBhe'l ore with tho 
materialmtir explunat.ioii of th(' universe, and tho 
more we demand on ideal rather tlian an i mpirioul 
Bolution of phenomena. or if we regard the theological 
iinpbcations, this sense of luysicry drives us away 
from the dualism of the old Deists to the pantheism 
of the Hegelians. 

In History, tho awakened sensibility led to the 
study of the past, to tho fond dallyings with Mediie- 
valism. It was because many thought they saw 
in mcdncvalism a richer inspiration for tho mys- 
tenous forces they felt about them that tliey turned 
from iiiudern conditions of life towards the folk-lore 
and legendary wealth of the Middle Ages. So em¬ 
phatic a part did mediapvahsm play m the Revival 
of Romance that Heme saw in it merely the repro¬ 
duction of the life of tho Middle Ages. Yot mcdiae- 
vaham, as Pater shrewdly observed, is an accidental 
not an essential charBctoristic of Romance. 

Ac its onset, Romance drives those who feel its 
spell into strange by-paths of thought and feel¬ 
ing, away from the brood highway of ordinary 
human experience. It was thus with Marlowe in 
hia world-moving visions; thus with Scott m hia 
fervent mcdiievahsm. 

But ultimately it brings us back to the highway 
—only at a greater elovation. We seek it first in 
the thunder and the earthquake of tho fantastic and 
bizarre, and find it after all m tho still small voice of 
everyday life. In other words. Romanticism is not 

^ Such are the elements which ho impboib >n Tin odore 
Watts-Dunton’a fainous phrase "The Beoasoenoe of 
Wonder.” 
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opposed to Reality. It is Reality transfigund by 
new powers of vision and feeling. In the deep 
aenso of the word, Marlowe and Srott ate TeaUrtio 
because of their Romanticism. Marlowe hinted at 
it in his Edward II, though he died too young to 
realise its full implication. Scott realised it per> 
fectly in his faithful pieturee of Scottish life a«d 
character. 

It was the element of mysticism in mediiaval life 
that appealed, heightened by the passage of time 
and the uulikeness of life then to life under modem 
conditions. History embraced by Romanticism 
gave birth to the historic novel and inspired a 
Chateaubriand and Scott; while in that border¬ 
land whore History and Philosophy meet, we find 
ariamg an idealistic conception of laws by Montes¬ 
quieu, and of pohtical opmion by Burke. The re- 
of this was to make philosophy more historical, 
and history muro philosophical. As regards the 
effect of the sense of mysticism on natural pheno¬ 
mena. an effect qmte patent not only in the poetry 
but tho prose also of the time, this much may be 
said ; it IS not that men hke Wordsworth and 
Sl»‘lley oared for Naturu more than did Shako- 
spearo, or in our own time Tennyson, but they cared 
in a diffirnii wav. Wordsworth found brooding 
and traiuxuillisnig thought at the heart of Nature ; 
Shelley an aidont and persuasive love. In other 
words, they spiritualised Nature. To Shakespeare 
the priiiiruse was a pretty yellow flower, and 
“ Tiotiimu more.” To Tennyson, the landscape 
was an exquisite stage property, m which human 
emol luns might be pictonally framed. Shakespeare, 
wilii the hearty objectivity of his ago, loved Nature 
widiout qut-ationiiig how and wherefore. Tenny¬ 
son, witii the introspt-etive tendency of bis age, put 
his Bontimont under the mieroscope, and found that 
m(xlerii science had stripped Nature of her ponti¬ 
fical robe of metaphysics. 

The gradual reawakening of this sense of mys¬ 
tery, may be soon by tracing the nature poetiy of 
the ago from Thomson’s Seasons to the songs of 
Blake ; and noting tho change from a friendly ap- 
praising of Nature’s charm to a passionate aban¬ 
donment to hoi magic. Finally, if we look at the 
social problems of the time wo shall realise that 
human Lfo has In^n mvobtod with a tenderer sanc¬ 
tity, and that the spiritual importance of man, 
irrespeoiivo of class, has rocoivod a (teopor signifi¬ 
cance. 

The social implK-ations of Romanticism are found 
ospecially in the wTitings of Roushoau 

We now turn to our second characteristic : an 
exuberant intcUeduiil curiosily 

Given an mcieused sen^e of awe, wonder, and 
beauiy, m short, an illumination of thi irnniiiiiiiig 
faculty, tho reaction of this on tbo inor(> pun 1> 
intellectual or rationahsiug side of man is natiirid 
end inevitable. 

The entliusiasm for the Middle Ages, soinetnnca 
colled the Gothic Revival, wns Iwo-sidcd Dn the 
one, it satisned the emotional sense of W'onder ; on 
th'i other, the intellectual sense of curiosity. Men 
like Addison saw only the extravagant side of the 
movement. Gothic ” for them was a term of 
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raproMh connoting what was grotesque and lawless 
in art and literature, and they failed completely 
to realise that this was merely a B 3 miptom of the 
intense vitahty of medieval methods and ideals; 
and was in no way an integral port of it. Even in 
Horace Walpole and Mrs. RadclifTe, where the ex¬ 
travagances of medievalism are patent enough, the 
strength of medievalism os an artistic and intellec¬ 
tual inspiration is not hard to discover. Walpole’s 
imitation castle at Strawberry Hill may have been 
little more than an amusing toy, but the genome 
interest in the great architecture of the Middle Ages 
involved in it, pioneered not merely the richer 
antiquarian interest of Scott, but the ecclesiastical 
splendour of the Troctanan Muvemont, and the 
“ fundamental brain-work ” of the Pre-Raphaelite 
school. Ridiculous and dull his Caatle of Otranto 
may appear to-day, but it prepared the way for 
Ivanhoe, reminded men once more of feudal tunes, 
and stirred an interest in the past that was to find 
a more inteUigent expression in the revival of old 
ballad poetry, the study of such mediieval arts as 
glass staining, wood carving, tapestry embroideiy, 
and a livelier acknowledgment of the greatness of 
on age that gave us our finest cathedrals and 
churches. 

Nowhere is the intolleotual curiosity of Roman¬ 
ticism better shown than m the regeneration of 
English poetic style. The earlier dissatisfaction 
with eighteenth century conventions led to a mere 
imitation of Spenser. That is always the case in 
the history of literary movements. First of all 
there is a reversion to an elder convention, a mere 
slavish return to other fashions. It is only gradu¬ 
ally realised that, not by imitation but by a fresh 
creative outburst, an expression of the present in 
terms not of ancient externals but ancient ideals 
and tendencies, that Art is revivified and glorified. 

The first sign of the change, then, is in the imita¬ 
tion of Spenser shown in such poems os Thomson’s 
Oaatie of Indolence and Shenstone’s Schoolmtetrete. 
The more important stage is reached when Bishop 
Percy, with his ballad collection, reminded men of 
the metrical inspiration to bo found elsewhere than 
in Dryden and Popo. 

Percy’s Reliqura of Ancient English Poetry, con¬ 
sisting of old heroic ballads, songs, and other pieces 
of our earlier poetry, was published m three volumes 
in 1765. To the learned few it hod been known 
that there existed n body of popular verso that had 
lived on from the Middle Ages, coming down to us 
chiefly by word of mouth, deeply rooted in the 
ancient folk-lore of the Aiyan race. In an earlier 
chapter of this work we have seen something of the 
rich store of ballad verse, and ri'aHsed how closely 
incorporated it was with the lives of the common 
people. The value of this store to modem litera¬ 
ture was mode clear in the Revival of Romance. 
The metrical peculiarities of the old ballad gave 
fresh inspiration to great poets like Coleridge and 
Keats. Without these ballads rescued by Percy, 
it were a hard matter to imagine how our great 
Bomaatio poets would have shaped. Words¬ 
worth’s own indebtedness is clight, but Scott’s 
obligations are obvious. Both The Ancient Mariner 
Bad La Belle Dame Sana Merd are directly inspired 


by their fresh naivete, and in much of the work of 
Rossetti, and the earher work of William Morris, 
the indebtedness is unquestionable. 

Scott’s tribute to Percy’s Seligyaa is worth re- 
oolhng: 

“ I remember well the spot where 1 read these volumes 
for the first time. It was beneath a huge plantain tree 
in the ruins of what had been intended for an old- 
fashioned arbor in the garden I have mentioned. The 
summer day sped onward so fast that, notwithstanding 
the sharp appetite of thirteen, I forgot the hour of 
dinner, was sought for with anxiety, aim was still found 
entranced in my intellectual banquet. To load and 
to remember was, in this instance, the same thing ; 
and henceforth 1 overwhelmed my school-fellows, and 
all who would Iiearken to me, with tragical recitations 
fiom the ballads of Bishop Percy. The first time, too, 
I could scrape a few shillings together, I bought unto 
myself a copy of these bebvod volumes ; nor do I be¬ 
hove I ever road a book so frequently, or with lialf the 
enthusiasm.” 

The intellectual curiosity of Romanticism is 
further illustrated m tiie publication of Maepher- 
Bon’s Oaaian. Into the controversy to which it 
gave rise there is no need to enter here. Genuine 
or not, the “ stuff ” of verse, turgid and high-flown 
as It frequently is, and unlike the Gaelic inspiration 
it professes to be, yet exerted an influence second 
only to Percy’s Rrliquea, stiniulatmg fresh interest 
in our literary unguis, as well os ii^uriicing emo¬ 
tionally a generation starved by the Popian couplet, 
and ready to welcome the pleasurable melan¬ 
choly that underlay Oisian, as a blessed relief from 
eighteenth century optimism. 

Romanticism, putting aside its purely aosthetic 
and emotional elements, induces a speculativo and 
inquisitive turn of mind. Perhaps this is most 
apparent in such thinkers as Hegel, who appeals to 
the intellect even more perhajis then to the re- 
hgious emotions. Mention has been made of the 
effect of the heightened sense of mystery in 
philosophy and history ; but in these departments 
of thought, the intellectual as|icct8 of Romanticism 
are more significant than even the lesthetjc. Hegel's 
dialectic is an intellectual attempt to satisfy the 
idealising passion that lies bi'hind Romanticism, 
and Rousseau’s “ Return to Natuie ” may be re¬ 
garded as an intellectual generalisation apart from 
its sesthetic suggestiveness. So also in I’oetry, we 
have not only to reckon with the u'stheiic inspira- 
tion, with the heightened sensibility of the iiuugina- 
tjon, but with the speculative, intellectual power 
that undorhes the best woik of such wntors os 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Coleridge. 

Incoherent and contradictory as tliis may prove 
at times, it is impossible to ignore the suggestivcneas 
of Wordsworth’s poetic theory, of Shi'lliy’s transcen¬ 
dentalism, and Culoiidgc’s critical insight. As an 
illustration take Shelley’s transcendental reading of 
Nature, that some readers find so vague and misty. 
Acceptable it may not be to some minds, vague it 
assuredly is not, since Shelley’s philosophy of 
Nature is perfectly clear and consistent, and in his 
finest lyrics, such as The Cloud and The West Wvnd, 
there is a logical power of development and, when 
the poet is so disposed, a scientific accuracy, tliat is 
too often overlooked by the slovenly reader. Take 
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this fragment from another poem, depicting the 
histoiy oi a |^be ot dew— 

As the diaaolving wannth of dawn may fold, 

A half unfrozen dew globe, green and gold, 

And crystalline, till it becomes a wingSd mist 
And wanders up the vault of the blue day. 

Outlives the noon, and as the Sun’s last ray 
Hangs o’er the sea, a flame of fire and unethyst.” 

Beautiful lines certainly, and none the leas 
beautiful because scientifically impeccable. In the 
literature of the age, however, we shall necessarily 
find a fuller expression of the intellectual stimulus 
of Romanticism in the prose than m the verse. 

The revolution wrought in literary criticism by 
the Romantic writers is a matter of common know¬ 
ledge. Roughly speaking, what it did was to 
transform Criticism from the cult of finding faults 
to the art of roveahng beauties. It brought into 
the interpretation of great writers the creative 
im ag in ation of the poet. The historical method of 
criticism inaugurated by Colondge, substituted 
order for chaos; viewing the subject relatively in 
terms of its tunc and place; it put an end to the 
old absolute standard of criticism, in which current 
prejudices and standards served as the one criterion. 
That some of the Romantic critics, for all their 
brilliance and sensibility, failed to transcend at 
times the time spirit of their own day or peculiar 
idiosyncrasies of temperament, is merely an indica¬ 
tion of human infirmity. The important point is, 
that the view they upheld has been re^onsiblo for 
the richest and most suggestive criticism that our 
literature can boast, for in its romantic inqiiration 
it is both intoUeotual and imaginativo—int^cctual 
in its form, imaginative in its comprehending vision 
of the inner soul of literature. 

The third characteristic noted in Romanticism 
was an inatinct for tine demenial aimpliatiea of life. 
This may be traced both in the poetry and prose of 
the time. Rousseau is the pioneer here. He it was 
who eloquently emphasized the dignity of man as 
man, and dwdt upon the transcendent power of 
human love. The reaction against the com¬ 
plexities of civilisation, especially insistent in the 
growing life of our teeming cities, that is so marked 
to-day in the writings of socialistio idealists like 
Edward Carpenter and WiUiam Morris, started with 
Rousseau. 

The new attitude towards Nature was indeed only 
port of a larger naturalism that sought to bring us 
back to the bosom of Nature, and reclaim us from 
the superfluous conventions with which we had 
choked the elemental verities of life. As a result of 
this we got the idraliring of childhood by Blake and 
Wordsworth, and of simple unsophisticated natures 
by Bums, Wordsworth, and Coleridge; and the 
sense of mysteiy which we have seen sending seekers 
to a remote past, was gradually realised to be 
capable of satisfaction closer at hand. Hie great 
Romantic poets found it not only in the inspiration 
of the Middle Ages and in Gre^ art, but in the 
simplicities of everyday life; an ordinary sunset, 
a w^Jk over the hills, a duster of spring flowers, the 
rain-bearing west wind, the song ol the nightingale^ 
a cottage girl, a simide old dalesman—such are a 
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few of the subjects that iiupired to mi pMn e aohieva 
ment: a Wordsworth, a Coleridge, a Shelley, a 
Keats. 

The Humanistio teaching that lay implicit hers 
can be traced dearly m the more didoctio if leas 
imaginative hterature of Amnica. Emerson’s 
spiritual asceticism, Thoreau’s " reduction of life 
to its lowest terms," and his qrlvan solitudes; the 
open air, democratic fervour of Whitman, are off¬ 
shoots of Romuiticism; while the absorption 
Byron and Shelley of certain aspects of the French 
Revolution, the glorification of Liberty, the vindi¬ 
cation of the natural instmcts, these matters that 
merged mto tiie great stream of Humanitarian 
sentiment which swept through our life and litera¬ 
ture in the early years of the nineteenth oentuzy, 
had their source and inspiration in the Revival of 
Romance. 

Romanticism os expressed in the literature of the 
age had, of course, in common with every great 
movement, definite hmitations of its own. It sraa 
essentially a school of ideas, of splendid generalisa¬ 
tions. Little attempt was made by its exponents 
to apply their ideas to the concrete problems of the 
day; it harped on Man ratbw than Men, aoitght 
the way of escape from modem conditions of life 
rather than a reconstruction of that life in ita re¬ 
action against the town and boudoir literature of 
the previous age, too readily accepted what waa 
primitive, wild, strange, and picturesque, aa the 
essential glories of life. Among its lesser souls, 
moreover, we see the tendency to exalt the merely 
bizarre and to replace the old conventions of " cor¬ 
rectness " at all costs for extravagances at all costa 

But all this was inevitable. No gipat movement 
ever took place that did not sweep out of proper 
perspective certain aspects of life and thought. In 
the zeal for fresh air, some windows are bound to 
get smashed, aa Lowell puts it in one of his essays. 
The chief thing to remember is that the fresh air 
was badly wanted ; our literature needed a vivify¬ 
ing and expanding influence. This the writers of 
the time achieved. Our Victorian b'terature had 
been far leas rich in concrete beauties, in intellectual 
constructiveness, in sanity and strength, without 
even the untrained and riotous splendour that gave 
dynamic power to the men and women of the 
Romantic Revival. 

Tax Lady Isabzuji'b Tbaoedy ; oa, Thx Sxsr- 
MoTHKB’s CBUELiTY 

There was a lord of worthy fame, 

And a hunting he wonla ride. 

Attended by a noble traine 
Ol gentrye by his nde. 

And while he did in chase renuune. 

To see both sport and plajre; 

His ladye went, as she did feigne. 

Unto the chuieh to praye. 

This lord he hod a daughter dears. 

Whose beauty shone so bright. 

She was belov’d, both far and neassb 
Of many a kud and knight. 

Fair laabella was she call’d, 

A creature fuie was die; 

She was her father’s only joys^ 

As you ofadl oftOT see. 
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TWefora her ornrl Bt«i>*iii 0 tUr 
Did Mivy« b«r ao muob. 

That day* by day* ah* sought her lifab 
Bar malioe it waa suoh. 

8 h* baraain’d with the maater-oook. 

To tahe her life awaye: 

And taking of her daughter’s book. 

She thus to her did say*: 

Go home, sweet daughter, 1 thee pn^ 

Go hasten preaentlie; 

And teO unto the master-cook 
These words that 1 tell thee: 

And bid him dresse to dinner stieight 
That faire and milk-white doe. 

That in the park* doth shine eo bright. 
There’s none ao faise to shows. 

Thia ladye fearing of no harm*. 

Obey’d her mother’s will: 

And preaentlye she hasted home. 

Her pleasure to fulfil. 

Bhe straight into the kitchen went, 

Her message for to tell; 

And there she spied the master-cook 
Who did with malioe swell. 

Now master-cook, it must be soe. 

Doe that which T thee tell; 

You needes must droase the milk-white doe^ 
Which you do knbwe full well. 

Then straight hia oruell bloodye h a n d* . 

He on the ladye layd ; 

Who quivering and shidcing stands 
While thus to her he aayd. 

Thou art the doe that I roust dreese. 

See here, behold my knife ; 

For it is pointed presently 
To ridd the* of thy life. 

O then, cries out the scullion-boye. 

As loud as loud might bee ; 

O save her life, good master-cook. 

And make your pyee of mee I 

For pityes sake do not destroye 
My iMye with your knife ; 

You know shee is her father's joye. 

For Christos sake save her life I 

I will not save her life, he sayd. 

Nor make my pyeci of thee ; 

Yet if thou dost this deed bewr^ye. 

Thy botcher I will bee. 

Now when this lord he did come home 
For to sit downe and eat; 

He calUd for hts daughter deare, 

To come and carve his meat. 

Now sit you down, his ladye sayd, 

O sit you downe to meat: 

Into some nunnery she is gone. 

Your daughter deare forget. 

Then solemnlye he made a vowe. 

Before the companie. 

That ho would neither eat nor drinke 
Until he did her eoc. 

O then beepake the scullion-boye. 

With a loud voice so hye ; 

If now you will your daughter see, 

Hy lord, out up that pye ; 

Wherein her fleshe is minced small, 

And parchea with the fire ; 

All caused by her step-mothdr. 

Who did her deat^ desire. 

And ouieed bee the master-cook, 

O cursed may he bee I 

1 moffered him my own heart’s blood, 
yVom death to set her free. 


Than all in blaoke this lord did moumab 
And for his daughtw's sake, 

He judged her cruel! etep-motUr 
To be burnt at a etake. 

Likewise he judg’d the mastor-oook 
In boiling lead to stand ; 

And made the simple scullion-boye 
The heire of aO his land.* 


A Hub ahd Cby Anan Cuno 

Beauties, have you seen a toy. 

Galled Love, a uttle boy. 

Almost naked, wanton, blinde: 

Cruel now, and then as kinds t 
If he be amongst yee, say ; 

He is Venus' run-away. 

Shee, that wiO but now discover 
Where the winged wag doth hover. 

Shall to-night receive a kisse. 

How and where herselfe would wishi 
But who brings him to his mother 
Shall have that kiase, and another. 

Mm'kee he hath about him plentie. 

You may know him among twentie; 

All hia body is a fire. 

And his breath a flame entire: 

Which, being shot, like lightning, in. 
Wounds the heart, but not the skin. 

Wings he hath, which though yoe clip, 

He will leape from lip to lip. 

Over liver, lighte, and heart. 

Yet not stay in any part. 

And, if chance his arrow misses. 

He will shoot himselfe m kisses. 

He doth lieare a golden bow. 

And a quiver hanging low. 

Full of arrows, which outbrave 
Dian's shafts ; where, if he have 
Any head more sharpe than other. 

With that first he sti^os lus mother. 

Still the fairest are his fuell. 

When his dates are to be crueU ; 

Lovers’ hearts are all his food. 

And his baths their warmest blood ; 

Nought but wounds his hands doth season. 
And he hates none like to Reason. 

Trust him not: his words, though sweet, 
Seldome with his heart doe meet: 

All his practice is deceit, 

ESverie gift is but a bait; 

Not a kisse but poysen bearee. 

And moat treason’s in his tearae. 

Idle minntea are his roigne ; 

Then the straggler makes his goine. 

By presenting maids with toyes. 

And would have yee think them joyas * 

'Tis the ambition of the elfe 
To have all childish as himselfe. 

If by these yee please to know him. 
Beauties, be not nice, but show him. 

Though yee had a will to hide him. 

Now. we hope, yee’le not abide him, 

Knee yee heare this falser’s play. 

And that he is Venus' run-away.* 

Ou> Toh or BBDX.A1C 

Forth from my sad and darksome eell. 

Or from the deeps abyeee of hell. 

Mad Tom is come into the world againe 
To see if he can cure his diatempei^ broinsb 

Feares and cares oppreose my souls; 

Harke, howe the angrye Fureys honie I 

* Perejf'a Bdiquet. * JbU, 
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Pluto iMigheu, Bod Prosorpino ia gludd 
To see poore naked Tom of fiedim madd. 

Through the world I wander night and day 
To aeeke my atragglmg eenaee. 

In an angryo mood^ mett old Tiine^ 

With hie pentarohye of tenaee: 

When me he apyed. 

Away he hyed, 

For time will atav for no man t 
In vaine with oryea 
I rant the dcyea. 

For pity la not common. 

Cold and oomfortleaa I lye: 

Helpe, oh helpe I or else I dye t 
Harke I I heare Apollo’a teame. 

The carman ’gins to whistle ; 

Chast Diana bends her bowe. 

The boere begins to bnatle. 

Come. Vulcan, with tools and with tackloa 
To knocke off my troublesome shackles ; 

Bid Charles make ready hia waiue 
To fetch me my senses agoine. 

Lost night 1 heard the dog-slar bark ; 

Mara met Venus in the darke ; 

Limping Vulcan het on iron barr, 

And funoualye made at the god of war; 
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Mora with his weapon laid about. 

But Vulcan’s temples hod the gout. 

For his broad horns did ao hang in his light. 

He could not aee to aim his blowes angbti 

Hercnrra, the nimble post of heaven. 

Stood still to aee the qnarrall; 

Ghurel-bellyed Baochus, gyant-Uka^ 

Bestryd aatrong-beerebaReL 

To mee he dranke, 

1 did him tiiamce. 

But I could ^ no cyder f 
Be dranke whole butts 
Till he burst bis gutts. 

But mme were ne’er the wyder. 

Poors naked Tom is very dryo: 

A little dnnke for chantye 1 
Harke. I hear Acteon’s home I 
The buntamen whoop and hallows: 
Rin^ood, Royster, Bowman, Jowler. 

All the chose do foUowe. 

The man in the moon drinkea claret. 

Bates powder’d beef, turnip, and carrot. 

But a cup of the old Malaga sack 
Will fire the bushe at hia backe.* 


CONTINENTAL INFLUENCES ON THE REVIVAL OF ROMANCE IN ENGLAND: (a) The 
Influence of Germany; (6) The Influence of the French Revolution. 


CONTINENTAL INFLUENCES ON THE RE¬ 
VIVAL OF ROMANCE IN ENGLAND 

<a) The Influsncb ot Qbhmant 

Dubinq the last few years of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, an extraneous influence from Germany came 
to swell the insular stream of ohange that had 
already modified considerably the hterary ideas of 
an Addisonian, Popian, and Johnsonian age. In 
Germany the literary climate had been much the 
same as m England. French Classicism, that from 
the time of the Restoration had so profoundly 
affected English literature, had taken root even 
more firmly m Germany. Johauin Jacob Bodmer 
and his follower Hemiicb Myllor, sounded a vigorous 
protest against the hterary domination of France, 
and by the publication of tlie Nihelungdied, stirred 
the imaginatiQii of their countrymen to refashion a 
national literature, and turned their thoughts in 
the direction of greater freedom, greater qionta- 
neity, a richer play of fancy. We need not concern 
ourselves with the band of writers who followed 
in their lead, for this is a matter of Gennan 
literary history. It is sufficient to note the increas¬ 
ing intmest in things medisaval, that showed un¬ 
mistakably the flow of the Romantic tide; most 
significant sign of all, the sudden absorbing interest 
in the Shakespearean drama. Wieland’s work as 
translator, was followed by the more famous Tieok- 
Sohlegel translationB (1797-1813), but it was Wie- 
land who first interested Goethe in Shakespeare, 
and Herder who brought the magio of mediaval 
folk-song into his life. Meanwhile Lesmng, aboirt 
1767, h^ tried to show the greater affinity between 
Sophooles and Shakespeare than between Bophodes 
and the French rlawBiral dinTnarjafai- 


In short, just as in England, the new movement 
was a protest and a challenge to the decorous, 
common-sense, unimaginativo ideals that had 
hitherto ruled poetry and prose. The protest was 
more violent, the reaction more excessive than in 
En gl m d, and the medievalism of the new school 
laid greater stress on supematuralism and myth-, 
ology. Pure fanta^ overran the literature to a 
degree of extravagance that found no coimterpart 
m our country. But the classical models it super¬ 
seded were 1^ formidable than ours in England. 
Our Romantic Revival, os we have seen, pnxeeded 
more slowly, and for a long while its pioneers com¬ 
promised with the classicists, whose impressive 
contribution to letters there was no denying, and 
even our greatest Romantic writers showed the 
lingering influence of the school of Dryden and Pope. 

In Germany there were no great writers of the 
Oassioal school, so the movemimt went on more 
impetuously, and with httle attempt at compro¬ 
mise : it synchronised with the awakening of 
German national self -consciousness. It was natural, 
therefore, that it should assume an importance that 
reacted on English Uterature. It had the good 
fortune to sweep into the stream some minds of the 
first magnitude ; the youthful Goethe, the scholarly 
Schlogel brothers, Novahs tho mystic, Fouqu4 the 
author of Undine, Brentano the romancer, and 
Uhlaad, one of the founders of romance philology. 

Then in April 1788 a paper was read before ths 
Royal Society of Edinburgh by that thoroughgoing 
sentimentalist Henry Mackenrie, in which attention 
was drawn to German romanric literature, and the 
“ literary persons of Edinburgh ” learned that 
“ (he taste which dictated the German compoBitioiia 

* Perey'M AetMpua. . 
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was of a kind aa nearly allied to the English as theii 
language; thoee who were from their youth accus¬ 
tomed to admire Shakespeare and MUton became 
acquainted for the first time with a race of poets 
who had the same lofty ambition to spurn the 
flaming boundaries of the umveree and investigate 
the realms of chaos and old Night; and of drama- 
tista who, disnlaiming the pedantry of the umties, 
sought, at the expense of occasionad improbabilities 
and extravagance, to present hfe on the stage in its 
■oenes of wildest contrast, and in all its boundless 
variety of character. . . . Their fictitious narra¬ 
tives, their ballad poetry, and other branches of 
their literature which are particularly apt to bear 
the stamp of the extravagant and the supernatural, 
began idm to occupy the attention of tbe British 
literati.” 

Some years later (1,794), Scott became acquainted 
with a translation of Burger’s poems by William 
Taylor of Woolwich, having heard about his har¬ 
rowing ballad Lenore, and in the following year 
published a translation of this poem which hod 
greatly impressed him. Others beside Scott and 
Taylor had anghcised the poem, that had certainly 
left a strong impression on the imagination of the 
time. The ball^ tells of a German soldier who had 
died in the Seven Years’ War, and who came riding 
along on a spectral steed one night to carry ofi his 
sweetheart. Through the night they nde together, 
and come to a churchyard at cockcrow. Then in 
a flash the horse dissolves into xmst, and the lover’s 
armour falls to pieces, disolosing the skeleton with¬ 
in; and the girl realises that the charnel vault is 
her bndal dumber and her bridegroom none other 
than death. 

Taylor is an important conneoting link between 
German and Engli^ Romanticism. By his transla¬ 
tions and literctfy criticism he did much to make 
German literature known in England. He had be¬ 
come acquainted with Goethe while in Germany 
and had published translations of Goethe’s Iphx- 
genie auf Tauria (1793). His powers of criticism 
may have been small and his tastes were eclectic, 
but of his drill as a translator there con be no 
question: “ You have made me hunger and thirst 
i^ter German Poetiy,” wrote Southey, in 1799. 
Certainly he prepaid the way for a greater 
mediator between the two countnes—Thomas 
Carlyle. 

One distinctive feature of German romantic 
literature lay in its multitude of fictions in verse 
and prose, dealing with ancient magic and sor- 
oeries. They found a more congenial soil amid the 
legend-haunted scenery of the Rhine and the Black 
Forest than in our island; and it must be allowed 
that German ooncooters of melodramatic romances 
managed their “ horrors ” better than Horace Wal¬ 
pole did in his CtuUe of Otranto. But the cult of 
the blood-ourdler was not confined to Germany; 
and if Walpole owed nothing to their imaginings, 
Mrs. Radeliffe and Monk Lei^ Beckford a^ Mrs. 
Shellsy, assuredly did; while Scott’s Lay of the 
Laat Minatrel and Marmion were not free of debt 
to Goethe’s play, Qoetz (1773). 

Just aa Goethe’s Ooetz gave an impulse to Scott, 
90 did his Sonrom of Wtrlher colour the work of 


Byron. The diablerie freely mode use of in Schil¬ 
ler’s plays, left its impress on Coleridge. 

More powerfully still did Kant influenoe the 
English Romantic movement on its intellectual side. 
Passing through the prismatic imagination of 
Coleridge, it served as a transoendental beacon to 
fire Engliidi religious thought, and to its inspiraticm 
both the High and Broad Church movements owe 
philosophic obligations. 

FmaUy, so far as German Romantidam in Eng¬ 
lish literature is concerned, came that vigorous 
inteipreter—Thomas Carlyle. 

Thus in reviewing the main current of the Ger¬ 
man influence m Britain, we have seen that Eng¬ 
land, through her Shakespeare, first earned the 
sacred fire of Romanticism to Germany. It is quite 
clear that the earher phases of our Romanticism 
were quite independent. Percy’s Rdiguea, Mac- 
pherson’s Oaaian, Walpole’s Romancea, owed no¬ 
thing to our Continental neighbours. Only m the 
later years of the century did Germany repay her 
debt to England, and die did so on two distinct 
occasions. Wilham Taylor, Scott, and Monk 
Lewis are the earlier borroweis from Germany. 
The second stage opens with Coleridge, and is 
rounded off by Carlyle. 

With the differences between English and Geiraan 
Romanticism we are scarcely concerned in this 
necessarily brief sketch, but this much may be said 
German Romanticism was more philosophic and 
oritical, more coherent in its body of writmg; it 
was not merely an exuberant outpouring of the 
artistic imagination, as with Scott, Coleridge, and 
Shelley, but a creed, and a religion. Madame do 
Stool’s words significnniJy indicate its main trend : 
“ Tragedies and Romances,” she wrote, “ have 
more importance m Germany than in any other 
countiy. They take them seriously there; and to 
read such and such a book, or see such and such a 
play, has an influence on the destiny and the life. 
What they admire as art, they wish to introduce 
mto real life; and poetry, philosophy, the ide^, in 
short, have often an even greater empire over the 
Germans than nature and the passions.” Wer- 
therism involved the suicide of a number of young 
German students, and Schiller’s Rbbbera started 
a fashion m highway robbery. Enghsh Byronica 
wore satisfied by a disarrangement of collar, Scott’s 
romuioes had no other effect save that of keeping 
our forefathers up reading when th«^ ought to have 
been m bed. In short, while-English Romantic 
hterature was merely a hght-heart^ escape from, 
German literature was a senous expression of, its 
life. 

(b) Thb IhfiiUbhcb or xas French Revoluvion 

The Romantio movement in France foUowed the 
politick Revolution, and was considerably later, 
therefore, than either the English or the German. 

While it owed something to both Scott and Byron 
and Goethe, its own reaction upon other countries 
was dight, and its influence upon English literature 
is confiined to a few Victorian writers like Swinburne. 
But the social and political upheaval in France did 
play a considerable share in influencing the course 
of English Romance. 
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Our indebtednesB to Rousseau has already been 
touched upon, and it is possible to distinguish three 
phases of the French Revolution, each of which 
affected English Romanticism. (1) The Doctri¬ 
naire phase—the ago of Rousseau ; (2) the Fohtical 
pbase-Hhe age of Robe^ierre and Dtuiton; (3) 
the Military phase—the age of Napoleon. 

Rousseau’s aentimraital influence touched Blake, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge; his intelleoiual in- 
fluence Oodwin, and through Godwin, Shelley. A 
lover of external nature, and of simple ways of 
living these things found expression in the earlier 
poets. The oomp^ing value of love shown in the 
New Helotee, is what Shelley reiterated with so 
much ecstatic eloquence. 

Rousseau’s intellectual position was briefly this. 
Original impulses are good, because they are natural. 
Men have become evil, because they left uncon- 
tamuiato nature, growing luxurious and artificial. 
To escape from this state of sickness, we must return 
to the mountains and meadows. In other words, 
we are to destroy the social structure raised by man 
during centuries of human history, and start afresh. 
Why do pohtical institutions exist ? Merely to 
enable the rich man to rob the poor, the tyrant to 
oppiesB the weak. Force is mischievous. There is 
no compulsion with anything but love. There is no 
way ot erecting a new social order save by the light 
of pure reason. The perfectibility of human reason 
was taught by Godwin in his PolUtcal Justice, and 
from this book Shelley declared he had learnt “ all 
that was valuable in knowledge and virtue.” God¬ 
win, of course, os wo shall see later on, owed hia 
views to others beside Rousseau. But Rousseau 
was a very potent influenee. 

Byron is scarcely touehod by tho intellcctusl side 
of the Revolution, and from the historical side he 
certainly stood aloof, at once fascinated and re¬ 
pelled. Wliat does emerge in Byron’s poetry is the 
lost phase of tlie moveme.nt, with Napoleon as the 
great figure. Byron’a own intensely egotistic 
nature seized upon that aspect of the Revolution 
which sees in it the confiiet of personalities. The 
tremendous force of tho greater poriionalities, especi¬ 
ally Napoleon, intoxicates him, and runs through his 
poetry. Living at a time of disilluHionment, it is 
rather as a negative power that ho shaped in English 
Letters, but towards the close of his life he realised 
th" moral emptiness of a restless, self-centred nature, 
and ended in a fine blaze of disinterested social 
enthusiasm. 

Tho doctrinaire side of the French Revolution, 
the Revolution as on intellectaal theory, gave sub¬ 
stance not merely to Godwin’s philosophy, but to 
Blake’s ^iritual creed. For Godwm it was a 
reasonable hypothrais; to Blake, a vivifying joy. 
Freedom to him was a kind of mystical rapture, 
antinomian certainly, but so exalted and impas¬ 
sioned, so free from dross, that it sounds the same 
high note of beauty as did Shelley’s lyrical pieans. 

In 1789 the second phase of the Rcvolutionaiy 
movement opens, and in tho first flush of the 
struggle, it stirred to the depths tho imagination of 
the English Romantic wnters, and Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Southey caught the contagious en¬ 
thusiasm. Truly as Wordsworth exclaim^ : 


•• Blus was it in that dawn to be aliva^ 

But to be young was very heaven.’* 

The spiritual asceticiam and atoioal vigour of 
Wordsworth’s genius soon horrified him with the 
blood and fire across the water. But Wordsworth’s 
recantation, and the lapse of Coleridge, must not 
bhnd us to the fact that the best woA of both poets 
had been done in the days of their Bevolutionaiy 
en^usiaam. 

Yet the most whole-hearted singer of the Revolu¬ 
tion was Shelley, and this was, not beoanae ha looked 
more lemently on the honors of the guillotine^ or 
looked beyond the immediate disaster to a future 
reconstruction, but because his imagination was for 
leas concrete than those of his great contemporaries. 
Ideas inspired him, not episodes; so he drank in 
the doctnnes of Godwin, and ignored the tragic per- 
plezitiee of the actual situation. Widely divergent 
in temperament and genius as Shellqy and hia 
mentor were, they bad this in common—a passion 
for abstract speculation. Only where Oodwin ex¬ 
pressed them in pedestrian prose, Shellqy gave to 
tliem music and colour. 

And so it was that the catch phrase of the 
Revolution, “Liberty, Equah'ty, and Fraternity,” 
found no more impassioned champion, or more 
eloquent singer, than Shelley. But it was the 
Revolution as an idea, not as a concrete historical 
event. 

Looking back upon theee diverse streams of 
Romanticism, it will be seen that both the revival 
in England and in Germany are revuluons from 
French Classicism, and like the earher Bomantio 
movement in the fifteenth century, cany with them 
potentiahtire of intellectual unreet and speculation, 
that tend to break down other banks ^ thoughi 
than those of literary convention. 

In Germany, Romanlicisro has a special pditical 
signifiesmre. It denoted not merely the break¬ 
down of the long-lived daasiciEzn, but the starting 
into self-conscious life of National feeling. In 
addition to this it fell in with a conservative and 
reactionary spirit, such as certsunly marked no 
other romantic movement. Many German romaa- 
tio wnters joined the Roman Catholic Church, 
carrying their medisBval enthusicusm to a logical 
conduBion. 

It was otherwise in Britain. On certain sides it 
took the radical impress of the French Revolution, 
and wnore it was unaffected by the Revolution, 
political views and literary ideals were whoUy dis¬ 
connected. No attempt was made to harmonise 
them. Scott, tho most successful medisvalist, re¬ 
mained a Protestant, and despite hia keen demo¬ 
cratic sympathies as a novelist, maintained to the 
last a stiff and unyielding Toryism; while Byron, the 
most radical and revolutionary in some ways of 
our poets, was a warm admirer of the eighteenth 
century school of verse. 

In hterature as in politics wo are a people of 
compromise, and compromise marks our R^an- 
ticism as it does everything else in English life. 
A more consistent and homogeneous develop- 
mont of the romantic spirit may be scudied 
in conservative Germany, and in revolutionary 
Franoe. 
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L POETRY: (a) Burns and Blake. 


ROBERT BURNS (176&-1796) 

Uis Lifb 

** I WAS bred to the plo^h,” said Robert Bums; 
but ** the rank of Bums is the very first of his art," 
was the dictum of Byron. 

In December 1767, to a homely, day-built cottage 
erected by his own hands in Alloway, near Ayr, 
William Burnes brought his bndo, Agnm Broun, 
and here on the 25th of January 1759 (the year 
which also saw the birth of the German poet 
Schiller), Kohert, the ddost of their seven chiUlron, 
was born ; a few days later the fraJ homestead was 
damaged by a storm, and mother and child forced 
to seek shelter with a neighbour. 

At the age of six Robert was sent to the village 
school, and the following year, with his brother 
Gilbert, placed under the tuition of John Murdoch, 
who has left us an interesting occoimt of the 
brothers. “ I was a good deal noted for a ret/on- 
tive memory,” Burns tells us. and “ though it cost 
the schoolmostor sumo thrashings, I made an ex¬ 
cellent English scholar ’’; ho also acquired a slight 
acquaintance with Latin and French. As a boy, 
few books came in his way; The Life of Hannibal— 
thefirsbhoreod—madehim widihe were “tailenough 
to be a soldier " ; from the local blacksmith he 
borrowed The History of Sir William Wallace, that 
“ poured a Scottish pnqudico into niy vcuis," said 
(he poet, “ which wiU boil along there tiU the flood¬ 
gates of life shut in eternal rest.” Later, he read 
considerably. 

At thirteen, when most boys aro poring over 
school books, making merry with school companions 
and getting into mischief, the young Robert was 
thrashing the farm crops for market, when fiflcou 
he was his father's chief labourer and slianng the 
anxiety of his parents regarding ways and means— 
small wonder that the long woi Ling days ended with 
“ a dull headache,” which later gave nso to tJie 
nervous depression that afiected him more or less 
throughout his life. 

The country custom of working in couples in the 
fields, first caused him to “ commit the sin of 
rhyme.” The youthful poet’s partner. Nelly Kirk- 
patnek. was “ a bewitching creature who inspired 
his first song. Once I loved a Bonnie Lass, before 
he was mxteen ; after which he gradually added to 
his songs. 

_ Burns' parents were a simple, devout, and olTec- 
tionate couple, at times hard put to it to make both 
ends meet; his father had leased Mount Oliphant 
farm in 1766, in the hope of keeping his family to¬ 
gether, but bad seasons and unpr^uotive land, with 
the kno^edge of borrowed money to be repaid, hung 
over him like a cloud. At lost the “ stem factor 
whose threatening letters set us all in tears ” forced 
him to relinquish the lease in 1777, and the famUy 
migrated to Lochlea, Tarbolton, some ten miles 
distant. 

At Tarbolton he took part in the local debating 
dub, and in the endeavour to “ give his manners a 


brush,” joined a dancing class much Bgainst the 
wishes of his father, who from that time seemed to 
show a dislike for hia son. which tiie poet wrote 
afterwords, “ was one cause of the dissipation whiclt 
marked my succeeding years.” 

The summer months of 1778 were spent on the 
smuggling coast of Kirkuswald, for instruction in 
land surveying ; but hero, while making fair prog¬ 
ress in his studies, he “ learned to fill his gloss ’’ 
fuid “ mix without fear in a drunken Ri]uabblo ” ; 
however, he gained considerable expi^ricnce of m«‘u 
and women, and returned homo in lime for the har¬ 
vest with certam rough edges rubbed ofif his rustic 
manners. 

The next four years of his life were unei'cntful, 
if wc except his fricudsliip with Alison Begbie, tlui 
Mary Monson of bis later poems, who refused his 
offer of niamago. 

Despairing of making a livelihood at fai-ming, in 
1782 he loft Tarbolton for Irvme to loam flax- 
dressing with a relative; here lie made at ({iiiiint - 
anecs “ of a freer manner of thiiiLing and li\ mg 
tlian ho had been used to " This venture ciuletl 
disastrously, their shop took fire, was burnt, oin, 
and " I was left,” says Bums, “ like a true poet, net 
worth a sixpence,” so lie was forced to return lo the 
farm The following year his father’s health broke 
down, a life of constant worry and auxiciy eiiilcd 
in (onsuinptioii, and ho died on February 13, 17S1, 
a brekin-hoarleil man. His mother livixl to an 
ail\ anced ago 

On the death of his father, “ the hell-hounds (hat 
prowl in the kennel of justice ” took their due, and 
the family weni left in t«hat poverty which Bums 
termed “ the half-sister of death, and the cousin- 
german of hell.” They managed, however, to scrape 
a little money together to prevent separation 
and with Robert’s “ hair-brained imagination ” and 
hia brother Gilbert’s “ good sense ” tliey joined 
forces md started farming on their own account at 
Mossgicl, near Mauchline. Here it was he first met 
with .fean Armour. 

Farming was no more prosperous in the hands of 
the brothers than it had been with their father, so in 
1786 Robert decides to emigrate to Jamaica. He 
had taken his passage, when it occurred to him that 
by pubhshing some of his poems he might add to 
his resources and also leave a memento of himself 
in his native land. John Wilson of Kilmarnock 
agreed to print six hundred copies, and the collec¬ 
tion included The Cottar’s Saturday Night, To a 
Mouse, and several other well-known poems. The 
volume came under the notice of Dr. Blacklock, the 
blind poet and critic, who predicted such fame for 
the author that the Jamaica venture was abandoned 
and a trip to Edinburgh takm instead, where he 
arrived with a few shillings in his pocket, and with¬ 
out a single letter of introduction; but his fame 
had preceded him, the peasant-poet became the 
rage, and all claasea combined to do him honour 
The following vear (1787) a second edition was 
pubUahed by William Creech, of Edinburgh. On 
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the strength of a large sole he made a tour of the 
North before hiB zeluni to Mossgiel; in 1788, having 
received some four or five hundred pounds tiom hia 
publisher, he took EllisUmd Farm, near Dumfries, 
married Jean Armour, and settled down. This farm 
was no more successful than the others, so when a 
friend succeeded in procuring him the office of 
exciM'inaii for the district, in 1780, Bums added to 
Ins income by becoming “ a poor rascaUy gauger, 
condemned to gidlop two hundred miles every week 
to inspect dirty ponds and yeasty barrels.” In 1791 
farming was given up in disgust, and the following 
year, owing to certain sympathetic opinions ex¬ 
pressed with the French Revolutionaries and British 
Reformers, on order was made l>y the Board of 
Excieo to inquire into the matter Bums repudiated 
their damn’d dark insinuations of liellish, ground- 
envy,” and also said, mth regard to his Reform 
principles, “ I look upon the British Const itutioii, 
as settled at the Revolution, to lie the most glorious 
on earth . . at the same time I think, not alone, 
that we have a good deal dcviatt^d from the original 
pruiciples of that Constitution.” When the French 
three tcni'd invasion. Bums was one of the first to 
join the Dumfries Volunteers, and wrote several 

IHltnOtlC hltflgS. 

A third edition of the poems with the addition of 
Tam o’ ,'!>hantrr appean'd in 1793, and in the same 
year ho wrote Scola wfia hae. 

Grim poverty had tracked him relentlessly 
throughout his life and was about to heat a retreat; 
an excise colloctorahip was within view, and ho was 
looking foiward to “ a life of liteiarv' leisure with a 
decent competence,” when he eoiilracted rheu- 
nmcio fever, and at. the early ago of thirty-seven 
tiled, on July 21, 1796. 

It has been said that “ none but the moat narrow¬ 
minded bigots think of Burns’ errors and frailties 
hut with sympathy and induigtmee ; and none but 
the blindest enthusiasts can deny tiieir existence.” 

His Wokk 

The bulk of Burns' work was done between 1789 
and 1796 From the time of his sojourn in Mosi^iel 
ill 17H1, his art. found full and satisfying expression, 
w’llh but little change in power of execution, and 
merely an increasing fondness for the lyric form m 
winch he excelled. 

Like hia great contemporary, Scott, he loved the 
past and lived upon its glonec; showing the inti¬ 
mate, spiritual connection between the life of a by¬ 
gone age, and the life of his own day. The fonns 
he used were forma hallowed by years of tradition, 
and he gave them fresh and glorious vitality. And 
never does he soar higher than when ho kept to the 
old ballad verso and the “ native wood notes wild ” 
When he is under the passing influence of some other 
writer, as in certain of his English ooeras, he is far 
loss effective. The great eighteenth century writers 
exercised no doubt a useful restraining influenco at 
times, on his passion and headstrong genius; but 
their influence is best when unconscious, and when 
all is said, his richest obligations arc to the minstrels 
of his own land. 

In his pictures of men and women he is vividly* 
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concrete; and there we live in the oprai with the 
smell of the earth m our nostnla, and the sound of 
careless laughter and primal agonies in our ears. 
His figures have the some rude life, though not 
the same richness as Shakespeare’s, and though be 
takes us mostly among the peasant class that he 
knew so intimately, he will introduce us also to the 
howling dervishes of piety, to Hoodie who “ clears 
the points of faith with rattlin’ and wi’ thumpin’ ”; 
to the factor and the retailer and the broad-minded 
lawyer, Gavin Hamilton, prosecuted for “ causing 
hie servants to dig new potatoes in the garden on the 
last Lord’s Day.” But to whomever be brings us, 
or wherever he takes us, he does so with a jolly, 
exuberant energy that gives us continual glimpses 
into the nature of the singer. It is always clear 
as noonday in Ins singing ; there are no half lights, 
no subtle sugc^stions; it is sharply visualised, and 
clear cut. He is a genuine democrat, but in the 
st-use that Scott was one, not m the sense that 
Shelley was one, or that the youthful Wordsworth 
was one. Unlike the great Romantic poets, the 
fever of the Revolution never burned in his veins. 
His radicalism was poetic, not political; though it 
was made of the substance that created revolu- 
tionanea P’or if over there was a poet who loved 
freedom as the breath of life, even when it ran into 
licence, that poet was Bums ; and thia passion for 
freedom, for the free expression of individuality, is 
a rough, eleme,n1al apint, the spirit indeed of the 
great god Pan, who comes into our hteraturo from 
tune to time to fteshen and revive it. 

There is a royal ease about Bums at his best, 
he Bings as naturally as he breathes : 

“ Some rhyme to court the coontra clash. 

An’ raihe a din * 

Fop me, an aim I never fash ; 

I rhyme for fun ” 

It w*ns “ fun ” that rar« ly deserted him, and even 
during those lost miserable years, when both health 
and spirit failed, and physiral excesses wore him 
down, the “ fun ” of the singer defied the failing 
health of the man. He sang magnificently up to 
the very lost. 

Pace, passion, precision; these things mark his 
groat achievements, wbetlier in satire or song. 
Tam o' Shanter ruehes along like a wdiirlwind ; 
The Jolly Beggars is a foaming torrent; The Cottar's 
Saturday Night starts in a slow and pensive vein, but 
soon breaks away. He rattles happily through the 
narrative of l.he Twa Dogs, and the songs arc breath- 
loss melodies, with tho warmth of the sunshine in 
them, and the freshness of the mountain air. 

The spi'cial gimius of Bums lay in the unerring 
instinct with which he {K'i/.ed upon the scattered 
tolk-poelry of Scotland, transmuting its ore through 
tho alembic of his own ardent imagination into the 
most precious gold, its alloy purged away, its trea¬ 
sure refined and beautified. Many of the familiar 
features in Scots poetry which we have noticed in 
dealing with the writers of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, reappear in Bums; love and in¬ 
timate knowledge of Nature, a quaint and racy 
dialect, a passionate concreteness of imagery, a 
rich aIlusiveness->4heBe were focussed with especial 
hrdhance in his genius. He seemed to sum up in 
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himaelf all that waa finest in Soots song. With the 
homehness of Cowper and the veracity of Crabbe, 
he combined a breadth of humour and a poi* 
gnant intensity transcendmg his Enghsh oontempo- 
raries. A man of the people, in the most bteral 
sense of the word, his songs were often direct tran¬ 
scripts from personal experience, and though the 
women inspired his song were rough toilers 
of the field, primitive and uncultured, they sufficed 
to inspire him with the finest love poetry in our 
literature. 

Such a stanza as the familiar 

“ Hod we never lov'd sae kindly. 

Had we never lov’d aoo blindly. 

Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted ” 

oonoentrates in its simple int4>nsity of feeling (.nd 
expression the inmost heart of sex-romance. It is 
not, as many fine love poems are, the expression of 
a single mood and temperament, but the expression 
in inevitable language of the moods of thousands. 
Happy and sympathetic as his nature poetry is, it 
is as the poet of humanity that wo rememlier him. 
The human note is paramount. Especially is ho 
the poet of the rustic toiler ; he knew their virtues 
and their frailties, and has sung of both with un¬ 
equalled sympathy and insight. His own frailties 
as a man are their frailties; they bring him nearer 
to us, bound by ties of tenderness and pity. 

When he strays away from his own class, when— 
whether as a letter writer or a poet—he tries to deal 
with social matters that arc alien to his nature, or 
with forms of verse inimical to his art, then we 
merely see in him the rough uncultured man assum¬ 
ing an u nn atural and uncongenial pose For he was 
not the poet of civilisation and culture, his wit was 
not subtle enough, his knowledge not full enough, 
for such matters; and when the tide of popularity 
floated him for a while into these strange harbours, 
we can only regret it—natural though it was—and 
wait until the momentary lapse is passed, and he is 
his own primal, simple, unaffected self again. And 
if his work reflects the tragedy it also reflects the 
humour; for humour is eli'ineiital no less than 
pathos, and the two lie closely together, cheek by 
jowl in the bosom of Nature. Is it surprising that 
he could draw laughter as well as tears ; and that 
the man who could charm us with My Love is hke a 
Red Red Rose, or thrill us with Ae Fond Ktss and 
then we Sever, could also mu\e the genial spiings 
of our nature with the gay and rollicking Tam 
o' Shanter, or the keenly satirical Holy Willie’s 
Prayer. 

Beyond the passion, the homeliness, the humour 
of Bums, there lies another reason for liis com¬ 
pelling appeal in the potency of his personality. 
Widely aa he difiered from Byron in many ways, 
there are not a few personal points that account for 
the magnetism exerted by Irath men. Quite apart 
from his stage tricks, Byron expressed himself fully 
and unreservedly in his work; his vigorous vitality, 
his contempt for timid conventions, his delight in 
the strong and elemental, and his imdemote of 
melancholy, all these am matters fully as dear to 
Bums. Even in their weaknesses th^ have a bond 


of union ; and both men were frankly alive to their 
frailties and foUiee, whatever air of bravado they 
might assume in the face of the world. 

The charm of Bums’ best verse hes in hia perfect 
mingling of man and nature. He carries into his 
acemc pictures the same tenderness he shows in 
dealing with the cottagers. This to a doi^: 

“ Wee, modest, crimson-tippdd fiow’r, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour. 

For 1 maun crush amang the atouie 
Thy slender stem: 

To spore thee now is pa&t my pow’r. 

Thou bourne gem *' 

And he loves a bird or a mouse with tho caressing 
affection many of us scarcely give to children: 

Ilk happing bird, wee helpless thing 
That in the merry months of spring 
Doughtod me to hear thee smg. 

What comee o* thee T 

Where wilt tiiou cower thy chittenng wing 
And close thy ce 7 ” 

The humanitarian note tliat is so notable a 
feature of tho new era, that meets us in tho pensive 
verso of Cowper, in the pcstasies of Blake, the 
theorismg of Godwin and the philosophy of Beu- 
tham, strikes a door, unequivocal note m Bums, 
Coleridge epitomised the feeling m his lines : 

“ Ho prayeth well who loveth well 
Botii man and bird and beast.” 

Poetry, as Wordsworth said, comes from the 
heart and goes to the heart. Tho truth of this say¬ 
ing is never more apparent than when we am read¬ 
ing Bums; whether he is tolling of the love of a 
man for a maid, of family kinship round tho cottage 
hearthstone, of a wounded hare, of a scarroil and 
sorrowful human life; this vibrant heart appeal 
lifts the simple material of his songs into that stuff 
of life, which always gives literature its humanising 
power. 

The Cottak’s Satckuay Niobt 

My lov’d, my honour’d, much respected fnend, 

No mercenary bard his homage pays ; 

With honest pride, I scorn each uftiah end ; 

My dearest meed, a tnend’s esteem and praise: 

Tc^ou I Bing, in simple Scottish lays. 

The lowly tram m life’s sequester’d scene; 

The native feelings strong, the guileless ways ; 

What Aikon in a cottage would have been ; 

Ah t tho' hia worth unknown, far happier there, I ween. 

November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh ; 

The short’nmg winter-day is near a close ; 

Tlie miry boasts retreating frae the plough . 

The blaok’mng trains o' craws to their repose: 

The toil-wom cottar frae his labour goes. 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes. 

Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend. 

And weary, o'er the moor, his course does homeward 
bend. 

At length his lonelv cot appears in view. 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 

Til' expectant wee things, toddlin’ stacher through 
To meet their Dad, wi’ flichtenn noise an’ glee. 

His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonilie. 

Hie clean hearth-stane, hia tbiifty wifis’s smile. 

The lisping infant prattling on his knee. 

Does a’bis weary corking care beguile. 

An' makes him quite foiget his labour and his toiL 
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Boljrve^ the alder beiniB oome drapi»ng in. 

At aervioe out, einang the farmen roua‘ s 
Borne oa* the pleu^ some herd, some tentle (In 
A oannie errand to a neebor town t 
Their ehkct hope, their Jenny, woman srown. 

In youthfn' bloom, love eparklmg in her e’e, 

Comee hom^ perhaps, to shew a brew new gown. 

Or deposit her sair-won mnny-iee. 

To help her parents dear, U they in hardship be. 

Wi* joy nnfeign’d brothers and sisters meet. 

An* each for othw’s welfare kindly spier* 

The social hours, swift-wing’d, unnoticM fleet 
Each tells the uncos that he sees or hear* 

The parents, partial, eye th^ hopehil yean 
Antimpatioa forward points the view. 

The mother, wi* her needle an* her sheers, 

Gars auld olaes look amaist as wed’s the new 
Then mixes a* wi* admonition due. 

Their master's an* their mistress's command. 

The younkms a* are warned to obey ■ 

An* miM their laboure wi’ an eydent hand. 

An’ ne’er, tho* out o* sight, to jauk or play * 

“ An’ Oh 1 be sure to fear the Lord alway. 

An’ mmd your duty, duly, mom an’ night I 
Lesi m temptation’s path ye gang astray. 

Implore His counsd Mid assisting might: 

Thoy never sought in vam that sought the Lord aright I 
But hark I a rap comes gently to the door; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o* the same. 

Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor. 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 

Tlie wily mother sees the ooiiboioor flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s c’o, and flush her cheek ; 

Wi’ heart-stmck anxious care, inquires his name. 

While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak ; 

Weel pleas’d the mother liears, it’s nae wild, worthkas 
rake. 

Wi’ kmdiy welcome, Jenny brings him ben ; 

A strMpin youth ; he takes the mother’s eye ; 

Blvthe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en ; 

The father cracks his horses, pleugh, and kye. 

The youngster’s artless heart o'erflows wi’ joy. 

But blate Mid kuthfu’, scarce can wed beliave { 

The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 

What makes the youth aae bashfu’ an*^ sae grave; 

Weel pleas’d to think her baim’s respected like the lave. 

O happy love I where love like this is found ' 

O neart-fdt raptures I bliss beyond compare I 
I’ve paced much this weary, mortal round. 

And sage expenence bids me this declare-^ 

“ If Heav’n a draught of hoav’nly pleasure spare. 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

*Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair. 

In other’s arms breathe out tho tender tale. 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the ev’ning 
gale.” 

Jean 

Of a* the eirts the wind can blew, 

I dearly like the west. 

For there the bonnie leesie lives. 

The lassie I lo’e best: 

There wild woods grow, and rivets row. 

And monie a bill between ; 

But day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair: 

I hear her in the tuneful birds, 

I hear her charm the Mr: 

There’s not a bonnie flower that spring* 

By fountain, diaw, or green ; 

There’s not a bonnie bird that sings. 

But minds me o’ my Jean. 

The Banxb o* Doom 

Te flowery banka o’ bonnie Doon, 

How oen ye blnme sae fair I 
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How flan ye chant, ye Stile 
And 1 sae fn' o’ care I 

Tbou’U break my heart, thou bonnie bM 
That aings npon the bough t 

Thou minds me o* the happy d^a: 

When my fanae love was true. 

Thou’U break my heart, thou bonnie Uid 
That singa beside thy mate | 

For see 1 sat, and eae I aang, 

And wistna o* my fate. 

Aft hae I roved by bonnie Doon, 

To see the woodbine twme i 

And ilka bird sang o’ its luve^ 

And aae did I o* mine. 

WI* Hghtsome heart I pu'd a rose 
Upon a mom m June ; 

And aae I flourish'd on the mom. 

And sae was pu*d o* noon. 

Wi* li^tsome heart I pu'd a roae 
Upon ite thorny tree; 

But my fausa luver staw my roes^ 

And left the thorn wi* me. 


A Red, Red Rose 

0 idylove’s like a red, red row 
That's newly sprung in June: 

O my Luve's like the melodie 
That’s sweetly play'd in tune I 

As fair swt thou, my bonnie lass. 

So deep in luve am I; 

And I will hive thee still, my dear. 
Till a’ the seas gang dry: 

Tin a* the seas gang dry, my dear. 
And the rocks mdt wi* the sun ; 

I will luve tliee still, my dear. 
While the sands o* life sliall run. 

And fen thee weel, my only Luve^ 
And fare thee w^ a while 1 

And I will come agMn, my Luve, 
Tho* it were ton thousand mila 


WILLIAM BIiAKE (1767-1827) 

James Blake was a hosier in Broad Street, Golden 
Square, with little money to spare for a son's edu¬ 
cation : but he did what lay in his power to 
assist William (b. 1767), whose artistic gifts showed 
themselves at quite an early age. James had 
wished to bring the boy up in his own trade, but 
Destiny had other views for the lad, and the father 
was sensible enough not to oppose them. At the 
age of ten the son went to a drawing school in the 
Strand, where he learned to draw from the antique. 
He lemainod here for four years, and during this 
time his eager, sensitive face was to bo seen at most 
of the important art sales, where he was dubbed 
“ the little oonnoisaeur.” During this time, more¬ 
over, he amused himself by writing verses, after¬ 
wards collected and publidied under the title of 
Poeftool SkOchea. 

The merit of the verse is not considerabk, but it 
has an interest for the student of literary history aa 
showing Blake's early interest in the Elizabethans; 
a profoundly formative influence in shaping hie 
ge^u*. 

He was apprenticed in 1777 to James Baoid, an 
engraver, and remained with hhn for seven years, 
after which he went to the School of the Royal 
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Academy, whoro ho loomed to draw from the modeL 
It IS not known whether he ever studied painting 
systomalically as ho studied drawing and engraving, 
but wo know that he experimented on his own 
account m water colours. 

In 1782 he made a happy marriage with Catherine 
Boucher, the daughter of a market gardener, and 
the young couple lived for a while in Green Street, 
Leicester Square. Blake, who had always exhibited 
a picture in the Royal Academy, had made the 
acquaintance of many artists of note, among them 
Klaxman and Fuseli, and was getting uito touch 
with literary society, Tho publication of his early 
verse mark^ him os a poet of promiso, and though 
tho two aspects of his artistic genius were for 
a while disconnectod, tho draughtsman and poet 
drew closer togotiicr as the years went on, until 
after a period of intormiiigliug, the pictorial artist 
triumphed over the literary artist, in self-expres- 
sion. 

In 1784 he set up os a print seller and engraver, 
in company with another artist, but in 1787 the 
partnership came to an end, and he continued in 
business independently, becoming his own printer 
and publisher. The first fruits of his work were tho 
Songs of Innocence, a volume remarkable both for 
the beauty of tho verse, and the accompanying 
decorative designs, ^llis mystical bent of mind 
shadowed in tho volume, found fuller expression in 
The Book of Thel (1787), and iTAr Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell (1790), The Oates of Paradise and 
rW* Vision of the Daughters of Albion (1793). In 
1791 come tho Songs of Experience. In liis earher 
Songs he had given us liis vision of tho beauty in 
life, hero he deals with tho ugliness in life, that 
experience has taught him. With this volume 
Blake’s finest work as a poet closes. His mystical 
faculty henceforth found a more satisfying expres¬ 
sion in decorative design ; his love of symbolism 
gave on obscurity to his later verso, that wetdeens 
thoir appeal; on the other hand it gave a nch(^ 
complexity to his work os a decorative artia||l 
From 1796 he is actively conoomod in the art of 
illustration, and the books ho enriched in tliis way 
are Young’s Night Thoughts, Blair’s Grave, and 
remarkable designs for the Canierhurg Pilgrims, 
also his own prophetic books, the Jerusalem, Ema¬ 
nation of the Oiant Albion and Milton. In later 
life he became, with .John Linnell and other water¬ 
colour painters, attracted to astrology, and made 
his magnificent dixngns for the Book of Job. He 
died in 1827, at Fountain Court in tho Strand. 
C^aoept the Poetical Sketches and The French 
Revolution, all Blake’s works were produced on a 
method that he alleged was communicated to him 
in a vision by the spint of his brother. Along with 
the text wore illustrative designs and marginal orna¬ 
mentations, these being worked, on copper plates 
in relief, and afterwards printed in colour on paper, 
and finally coloured with exquisite delicacy by the 
artist himself. The illustrations to the Book of Job, 
made when he was seventy, give us the engraver at 
his host, both as a technician and imaginative artist. 
Despite an influential circle of intimate friends, the 
genius of Blake, whether as poet or artist, was un¬ 
recognised by the’public at large, during his life¬ 


time. But neglect never troubled him, for his hold 
upon the spiritual world comforted and sustained 
him through the vicissitudes of bis life. 

His Wobk 

e early work of Blake was chiefly lyrical. The 
Poetical Sketches were published in 1783, the Songs 
of Innocence in 1789; then, in The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, the eymbohe note appears; it aub- 
Borves more and more th e w mboliam of the poet 
and his mystical doctrmea .j'^ 

As a visionary ho touchedboth Art and Letters; 
ho is ever looking behind the visible frame of things, 
for the glories and terrors of the world of spint; 
not with the earnest, ethical intent of Wordsworth, 
but with the eye of one who cannot help dreaming 
dreams and seemg visions. Tho visionary in him 
may and often will overpower the artist, and a wild 
confusion of imagery often blurs his work, whether 
os draughtsman or singer : but if at times it drowns 
his clarity and simplicity, it gives a phantom touch 
of extraordinary subtlety, and to much of his work 
an exquisite beauty, that hfts his lyric faculty into 
an atmosphere hke that of no other poet. TTlis first 
efforts precede the work of Cowper and Bums, and 
the better part of his work was accomplislied before 
Wordsworth had found himself m the Lynial 
Ballads. I'he hberty that Bums emphasized as ^ 
integral part of life, Blake cherished as the source of 
his spiritual intuitioWp He drew, as the peasant 
poet did, plenary inspiration from Nature, but with 
a mystic rapture alien to the Scots singer. Burns 
Imgorcd on the concrete show of life ; it is enough 
for him. Blake cares for the splendour of human 
love, or the rapture of the sun and sky, only so far 
os it carries him to some inner fire whence these 
have their being. Compare cuiy luvo song of Bums 
with one of Blake’s, and wo realise this at once: 

** Like as on angel glittering in the sky 
In times of innocence and holy joy ; 

The joyful shepherd stops his grateful song 
To hear the music of an angel’s tongue. 

So when she speaks, tho voice of Heaven I hear; 

So when M’s walk, nothing impure comes near ; 

Each field scenm Eden, and each calm retreat; 

Each village seems the haunt of holy feet. 

But that sweet village where my black-ey’d maid 
Closes her eyes in sleep beneath night’s shade. 
Whene’er I enter, more than mortal firs 
Burns m my soul, and doth my song inspire.” 

K He loved the Elizabethans for their naturalness 
and rhythmic music, but save at the very outset, he 
never imitated thmn, for his own lyric faculty was 
peculiarly original; less intense than theirs, but no 
less ecstatic and lovely, in its more ethereal way. 
It is like the singing of a happy child, express^ 
with the art of a mu^ He shook off the heavy 
preoccupations of a w6nd in the first throes of the 
Industrial Revolution; he ignored the material 
cares that clog and chafe the spirit.rHe saw in the 
simple joys and raptures of ordinmy life a Para¬ 
dise regained. And in the Songs of Innocence, he 
entered an Eden to which man had long been alien. 
No poet, not even Wordsworth, drew from simplw 
Bouroes than be; and none revelled with such gay 
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and ezqiunte abandomnent of apirit in their lifapj 
If he had the naturalneaa and spontaneity ot“%^ 
child, he had also lus wild luzurioua fancy ; and a 
quaint, delicknu fanta^ binds by threads of shun- 
xnering gossamer all living things; uniting them in 
a qiirit of joyous abandon and taoder sympathy. 

“ Farewell, green 6elds and happy grovee, 

Where flocks have took delight, 

Whwe kunbe have nibbled, eileat moves 
The feet of angels bright; 

Unseen, they pour bleaeing. 

And joy without ceaamg. 

On each bud and bloaBom, 

And each sleeping bosom. 

They look in every thoughtless nsst, 

Where birds are cover’d warm ; 

They visit caves of every beast. 

To keep them from all harm. 

If diey see any weeping 
That should have been nieoping. 

They pour sleep on their head. 

And ait down by their bed.” 

And the woods and streams add their benison tdso: 


”... the green woods laugh with the voice of joy. 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by; 

When the air does laugh with our merry wit. 

And the green hill laughs with the noise of it.” 


C But the rapture of Blake is not imthinking; while 
be loves his Eden, he is not deaf to the ugly damour 
of the world outside. If he wrote the Songs 


% 
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Innocence, he wrote also the Songs of ExpenencS^ 
The singer that gave us 


And Into my garden stole 

When the mght had veiled the pole: 

In the mornmg glad 1 see 
^ Hy foe outstretch’d beneath the tree.” 

r Both the naturalism and mysticism of the Ao- 
mimtic Revival found expression in Blake; and on 
this point he differs from pioneera like Buma, who 
is simply naturalistic, or Cowper, who is only sightly 
toucl^ by mysticianin On the naturalistic side he 
deals with the simpldS^ phasee of life; with the in- 
atinotive life of the child ; with the love of ffowen, 
bills cuid atreams, the blue sky, the brooding clouda; 
and yet the mystical vision of the poet is* always 
transforming these familiar things, touching ob¬ 
scure aspects, and spiritualising the veriest common¬ 
place, into something strange and wonderful. The 
human note in Burns is untouched by supematural- 
ism. To Blake every spot is holy ground ; angels 
sheltOT the birds from harm, the good shepherd 
looks after his sheep, tho divino spark bums even 
in tho breasts of savage animals. Cruelty to animals 
incensed Blake, he would give them the same fre» 
dom be wishes for humankmd. 

” A Robm Redbreast in a Cage 
Puts all Hravon in a Rage I 
A Dog starved at his Master’s Gate 
Predicts tho rum of the Stale. 

A Horse misused upon the Road 
Calls to Heaven for Human Blood. 

Each outcry of tho hunted Hare 
A fibre from the Brain does tear. 

A Skylark wounded on the wing 
A Cherubim does cease to nng. 


‘' I have no name— 

I am but two days old.* 

What shall I Call thee 1 
* I happy am, 

Joy IS my name.' 

Sweet }oy befall thee I" 

gave US also: 

“ My mother groan’d, my father wept. 

Into the dangerous world I leapt; 

Helpless, naked, piping loud, 
like a fiend hid in a cloud. 

Struggling in my father’s hands. 

Striving against my swaddling-bands. 

Bound and weary, I thought best 
To sulk upon my mother’s breast.” 

is pastora^note is not the affectation of a mere 
sentimentalist. | This is his ideal: 

” For Mercy has a human heart. 

Pity, a human face ; 

And Love the human form divine, 

And Peace the human dress.” 

But he knew the bitterneas of hate, and what misery 
it wreidced on human-kind. 

” I was angry with my friend ; 

I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 

I was angry with my foe. 

1 told It not, my wrath did grow. 

And I watered it in fears. 

Night and morning, with my tears; 

And I sunned it with smiles. 

And with soft deceitful wiles. 

And it grew both day and night, 

Till It bore an apple bright; 

And my foe beheld it shine. 

And he knew that it was mine. 


He who shall hurt the little Wren 
Shall never bo beinv’d by men. 

The wanton Boy that kills tho Fly 
Shall feel the Spider's enmity. 

He who torments tho Chafer’s sprite 
Weaves s Bower in endless Night. 

The Caterpillar on the leaf 
Repeats to thco thv Mother’s grief. 

Kill not the Moth nor Butterfly, 

For tho Last Judgment draweth nigh.** 

(.Jdyaticism in poetry is blended usuaDy with a 
wistful melaneholyfl “ Tho desire of the moth for 
the star; of the m^t for the morrow,” animates 
the poet’s soul; and in his hungering after eternity, 
he feels and more dissatisfied with the show of 
life. ButJ^lako is on exception. He is a joyful 
mystic; for him the morning stars sing tiogether, and 
the splendour of life outweighs its shadows. There 
are no mournful regrets in his verse, no sighing for 
a day that is dead. Evil rouses his anger, not his 
tears. Sorpj^ he accepts cheerfully as a necessary 
twin to joy : J 

! “ Joy and woe are woven fine, 

^ A clothing for the soul divine; 

Under every grief and pmo 
Runs a joy with silken twme. 

It IS right It should bo so , 

Man was made for joy and woe; 

And, when this we rightly know, ^ 

Safely through the world we go.” / 

Uilike some mystics he did not seek after the 
spirit world because he despised the world of sense, 
but because he loved it so well he felt there was 
more in it than man could fathom here. ^lis mys¬ 
ticism was not sn sspiration for the future * it was 
a realisation of the preaentf) “ The Kingdom of 
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Heaven is within you ”: we have only to free our¬ 
selves from what is base and paltry, and we live in 
this realm of spiritual beauty now. The only un¬ 
reality for Blake was the external world; the £^«at 
reality the world of bis visionB. Whatever validity 
we may attach to these visions, wo cannot write 
them ofl as the delusions of an unbalanced mind , 
for he never confused them with the phenomena of 
ordinary life; they were differentiated by his nund 
u something wholly .distinct. 
ulBlake’s mind was abnormal certamly, and his 
faculty for visions extraordinary but the fact that 
we cannot share them does nottiocesBarily discredit 
them. We do not even solve the problem by calling 
him mad; for evrai the madman’s world is not 
necessarily an untrue world ; mingled though it may 
be with false ostimatos as to the precise nature of 
what he sees and hears. “ The Lunatic, the Lover, 
and the Poet are of imagination all compact ”; 
and to the madman may be vouchsafed glimpses of 
awful realities, that ore denied to ordinary percep¬ 
tion and feelings. That Blake cannot correlate all 
ho sees, or clarify his cloud of imagery, is another 
matter altogether. Yet whatever view we hold as 
to the objective value of Blake’s visions, they pro¬ 
foundly controlled his Art; and if the source of 
much obscurity, uid no little violent over-emphasis, 
is also t^ source of much that is beautiful and 
inspiring.J^^o poet has externalised ideas with 
greater vividness than he; and had he only taken 
as much care to focus his visions, os he did to 
beautify an^ elaborate his technique, hi^ower as 
a poet would have been more compellingrT 
But there is a side of his mysticism th£l is deep- 
rooted in the practical side of his nature, and touches 
the problems of life. view of Love resembles 
Shelley’^ We do wnat is right not from some 
oategori^ imperative, but because love bids us 
act so. ^he intellectual analysis of spiritual truths 
revolteolhim. Logic and argument offend him. I 
know, he Ba 3 rs, and there is an end of the matter. 
For theology he hod no love, and priestcraft he 
abominated. It was the theologian and the priest 
who had added to the misery of the world by their 
distorted picture of Qo<jp 
Love, thought Blake, was so often confused with 
self-love: 

** ‘ Love seeketh not Itself to please. 

Nor for itself hath any rare. 

But for another gives its ease, 

And builds a Heaven in Hell’s despair. 


he spare his own country when he thinira rfin hu 
been false to freedom. 


“ But vam the Sword and vain the Bow, 
They never can work War’s o’erthrow. 
^Hie Hermit’s Prayer, the Widow’s Tw 
Alone can free the World from fear. 


For a Tear u an Ihtellectoal Thing, 

And a Sigh is the Sword of an Angd King, 

And the bitter groan of the M^yr’s woe 
Is an Arrow from the Almightio’s Bow.” 

]^There is an elfin note in Shelley, there is an alfin 
orchestra in Blake. At tunes it sounds in our ears 
like something grotesque and incomprehensiblSTThe 
eingor loses himself in the “ illimitable universe,” 
leaving upon our minds a mere confhsion of aj gna 
and symbols; or under the glow of some great idea 
rushes into the wildest extravagances of speech. 
I^ut at his best, his daring simplwity, his natveU, 
his spiritual beauty, claims our sympathies and 
thrills our imagination, as only a great poet has 
power to do^ 


Bxxdb or Iknooxmob 

Firing down the valleya wild, 
Fipmg BongB of pleasant glee. 

On a cloud 1 saw a child. 

And he laughing said to me 

** Pipe a Boug about a Lamb I ” 

So I pi;:^ with merry cheer, 

** Piper, pipe that song ague ; ” 

So 1 pip^: he wept to hear. 

*• Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 

Sing thy eongs of happy cheer I ” 
So I sung the same again, 

While be wopt with joy to hear. 

" Piper, Bit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read.” 

Bo he vanish'd from my sight; 

And I pluck’d a hollow reed. 

And I mode a rural pen. 

And I stain’d the water clear. 
And I wrote my happy eonga 
Every child may joy to hear. 


Bond 

My silks and fine array, 

smilee and languish'd air, 
By Lotc are driven away; 

And mournful lean Despair 
Bnngs me yew to deck my grave: 
Such end true lovers have. 


So sung a little Clod of Clay, 

Trodden with the cattle’s feet, 

But a pebble of the brook 
Worblra out these metres meet, 

* Love seeketh only Self to please. 

To bind another to Its delight, 

Joys in another’s loss of ease, 

And builds a Hell in Heaven’s despite.’" 

Another bond of union with ShoUey is his passion 
for Liberty. He thunders at kings and priests and 
oppressive rulers in his prophetic wntings, nor will 


His face is frir as Heaven 
When spnnging buds unfold : 

0 why to him wos’t given. 

Whose heart is wintry cold * 

His breast is Love’s all-worshipp'd tomb. 
Where all Love’s pilgrims come. 

Bring me on axe and spade. 

Bring me a winding-uieet; 

When I my grave have made, 

Let winds and tempests beat: 

Then down I’ll lie, as cold as clay i 
True love doth pase away I 
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I. POETRY: (6) Wobdbworth and rib Gaonp—Wordsworth—S. T. Coleridge—Robert Southey— 
Samuel Rogers—Mrs. Hemans—James Montgomery—Robert Montgomery. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (1770-1860) 

His Lira 

WiuuAU WoBDSwoBTB wsB bom at Cookermouth 
in Cumberland, April 7, 1770, being the second son 
of John Woid^orth, “ attomey-at>law.” Both of 
his parents died while he was a boy, and William 
recalled an intimate friend tellmg him that bis 
mother once said to her, that “ the only one of her 
five children about whose future she was anxious 
was William; and he, she said, would be remark¬ 
able, either for good or for evil ” 

" Tlie cause of this was owing to my stiS, moody, 
and violent temper; so much so that 1 romember going 
once into tlie attio of my grandfatiier’s house at Pennth 
upon some uidignity having been put upon rae, with an 
intention of destroying myself with one of the foils, 
which I knew was kept there. I took the foil in band, 
but ray heart foiled Upon another occasion, while I was 
at my grandfather’s house at Pennth, along with ray 
eldest brother, Richard, we wore whipping tops together 
in the large drawing-room, on which the carpet was only 
laid down upon particular occasion'.. The wails were hung 
round with family pictures, and I said to my brother, 
* Dare you stnke ynor whip through that old lady’s 
petticoat 7 ’ He replied, ‘ No, I won’t.’ ‘ Then,’ amd I, 

' here goes I ’ and 1 struck in> lash through her hoopnd 
petticoat; for which, no douht, though I have forgotten 
It, 1 was properly punished.” 

If only Wordsworth had proved as self-critical 
of hiB work as ho was of his conduct, posterity 
might have been spared so voluminous a body of 
inditforent verse. But our poet was not bmlt that 
way. He seems to have binsn an eager reader while 
a boy, and was well acquainted with the great critics 
of the eighteenth cuntury. However, it was not 
from books, but from his early associations with 
Nature that he was to find his real inspiration. 

In October 1787 he wont up to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Despite the qualms he afterwards 
expressed in his long autobiographical poem. The 
Prelude, that ho had in the thoughtlessneas of youth 
paid too little heed to the improssivo surroundings, 
yet many of the cloistral charms of tlie (Jiiivocsity 
are recorded by him with afToctionate fidelity. 
“ Scarcely Spensor’s self,” ho protests, 

” Could have more tranquil visions in lua youth. 

Or could more bn^t appearances create 
Of human forms with superhuman powers. 

Than 1 behold loitering on calm clear nights 
Alone, beneath this fairy work of earth.” 

While the poet had gazed, as Milton had done 
before him, on the “ storied windows richly dight ” 
of King’s College Chapel, and 
*‘ That branching roof 

Self poised, and scooped into ten thousand colls 
Where light and shade repoae, where music dwells 
Lingering, and wandenng on as loth to die— 

Like thoughts whose very sweetnesa yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality." 

Ehren in these years he was meditative and sus¬ 
ceptible to scenio beauties; for the rest he was 
somewhat a hoorish youth, self-confident, not ovor- 
fond of study, his deepest sympathies being with 


the simple life of the country. Gradually his 
mmd expanded, his sympathies broadened, and a 
hobday tour m Switzerland and France brought him 
mto the ardent Revolutionary atmosphere of the 
Continent. Perhaps if a suitable opportunity hud 
presented itself he would have flung himself into the 
life of soldiering at this time. He had been a keen 
student of military history; while bis passionate, 
headstrong nature was captivated by tlie idea of 
commanding troops, and fighting for the Revolu¬ 
tionary cause. 

But he hod no means of realising this dream, and 
on leaving Cambridge ho went to London, uncertain 
as to his future, certam only that ho was not ” good 
enough for the Church." London did not take his 
youthful imagination by storm: he was not a 
” crowd-worshipper ’’ like Browning, and though 
interested in Man, cared little for Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. In fact he always preferred to study the 
" still, sad music of humanity ’* from meditative 
heights. 

None the less his life in London was not unpro¬ 
ductive, as two or three noblo soimots and such 
tender pieces as The Reverie of Poor Susan testify. 
But Paris ratlier tlian London obseasod his youthful 
imagination, untd the bloody horrors of the Re¬ 
volution siokened him, his enthusiasm grew cold 
and faltered, and was ultimately turned in other 
directions. 

During the period of disillusionment his greatest 
comforter proved his sister Dorothy - 

“She pave mo eyes, she gave me ears. 

And humble cares, and delicate fcara ; 

A heart the fountain of sweet tears ; 

And love, and thought, and joy.” 

After the production of the Lyncal Ballads,Words¬ 
worth and his sister sot sail for Germany. The 
four months’ stay there did little to broken his 
mmd or intensify his powers ; for, unlike Coleridge, 
he was not sensitive to the thought of his age, and 
not responsive to new influences. But it proved an 
agreeablo holiday, and perhaps the detaclunent from 
English surroundings served to throw the poet more 
exclusively upon his imaginative memories. Cer¬ 
tainly the Eiiglisli poems he wrote during this time, 
such as Luey Gray and Ruth, are ospocially happy in 
their simplicity and charm. 

On his return ho and his Sister went to live in the 
Lake district, whore his earliest impresBions had 
been gathered ; and round Grasmere and Rydal the 
poet lived for fifty years. 

His marriage to Mary Hutchinson of Penrith took 
place in 1802. It was not an epoch-makmg event 
in hiB imaginative life, though it proved a happy 
and peaceful union. She zc^o a good wife and 
an interesting companion ; but as on influence can¬ 
not rank either with his sister Dorothy, or with 
Coleridge. 

The record of these years is, on the whole, the 
pleasant, uneventful record of a man of simple, 
austere toatae, much goodneaa of heart and some. 
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what limited powm of fnend-makmg. One the 
generous friendahips to be noted wae that with 
Sir Oeorge Howland Beaumont, who at an earlier 
period had become acquainted with Coleridge, and 
even before he met Wordsworth was a great admirer 
of his verse. To Beaumont. Wordsworth wrote 
many interesting letters relating to his work. 
Wor^worth's long poem The Prelttde, finished in 
1805, was intended as a sort of portico to The 
Seduae. The Redtue was never written; a frag¬ 
ment only surviving under the title of The Excur- 
Bion —a poem which he had hoped to shape as 
'* the first and only true philosophical poem in 
existence.” During later years Wordsworth more 
considerably extended his circle of acquaintances. 
Keats saw and admired him, Rogers proved friendly 
and useful, and Sir Henry Taylor—a younger ad¬ 
mirer—^introductxl the poet to some of the Ben¬ 
thamite school, whik) Crabb Robinson followed his 
movements with the attentive respect of a disciple ; 
Keble at a later date showed him an almost fervid 
worship, that greatly delighted the old poet. In 
fact, after many years of neglect he was at last re¬ 
garded by many with respect; with respect and 
affection by a few, but concerning his poetic genius 
there was no cavilling. Jeffrey'a thundering ” This 
will never do " had long since died into silence. 

In 1843, on Southey’s death, he accepted the 
Laureateahip, but liia work was done, and the few 
years that still remained wore interesting to his per¬ 
sonal friends, rather than to the world outside. He 
died in the spring of 1850. 

The very reverse of Lamb in temperament, 
Wordsworth yet runs the same risk as Lamb did 
of being wrongly estimated Lamb, full of whims 
and caprices, extravagant moods and a wilful 
childishness that puzzled and offended serious men 
like Carlyle, was often put down as a wild, irrespon¬ 
sible creature, amiable and amusing, perhaps, but 
with no solid depth And yet, os w'o know, those 
surface qualities which so charmed some and so 
offended others, concealed a fine moral beauty and 
astonishing strength of character. 

Wordsworth on the other hand, whose porten¬ 
tous seriousness often moved the irrcpressiblo F.lia 
to some prank, was obviously deficient in those 
touches of light and shade, those little graces of 
disposition that endear a man to his friends, and it 
is thought by many that he was a cold, self-suffi¬ 
cient man. But ho was not cold, and behind his 
natural rnservo glowed a strong, deep, even violent 
feeling. His affection for his sister and daughter 
bears witness to this. But he had subjected his 
feelings to a rigorous self-control, knowing his own 
passionate nature. 

De Quincey speaks significniitly of the brooding 
intensity of his eye, and the bursts of anger at the 
r^ort of evd doings, and Coleridge has referred to 
him in some memorable lines os an “ ever-endunng 
xxian. 

Among the many pen sketches of the man, 
that of Carlyle is perhaps the happiest, and there 
is unerring penetration shown in the concluding 
sentenoe: 

*' He talked welHn his way, with veracity, easy brevity 
■ad foroe, as a wise tradesman would of his tools 'and 


workshops, and os no unwise one would. F'S voice wu 
good, fnuik and sonorous, though practically clear, 
distinct and forcible rather than melodious the tone 
of him bumness-like, sedately confident, no discourteR}, 
yet no anxiety about bemg courteous : a fine, wholeboiiio 
rusticity, frew es his mountain breezes, mt well cm the 
stalwart veteran and on all he said and did. You would 
have said he was a usually taciturn man, glad to unlock 
himself to audiences sympathetic and intelligent when 
such offered itnelf. His face bore marks of much, not 
olway peaceful, meditation, the look of it not bland or 
benevolent so much os clone, impregnable and ha^. 
The eyes were not very bnlliut but they had a quiet 
clpamess; there was enough of brow and well-shaped 
rather too much of cheek face of squaribh shape and 
decidedly boyish ; large-honed, lean, and still firm knit, 
tall and strong-looking when he stood, a right good old 
steel-grey figure, with a fine rustic simplicity and dignity 
about him, and a veracious strength lookmg through 
him.” 

His treatment of Hartley Coleridge will serve 
to extenuate many little imgraeious mannerisms. 
When all hope of reclaiming Hartley from drink was 
over, Wordroorth paid for his lodgings, took caie 
of him and treated him with gentle, large-heaitrd 
consideration to the day of liis death. 

Miss Meu'tineau, in her interesting description of 
him, has depicted him as being often attended by 
half a score of cottagers’ eliildix'n, the youngest 
pulling at Ins cloak or holding by his tniusc-rs, wLilo 
ho cut ash switclies out of the hedge for them. 

It is a pretty tnueh, and may be taken u ith other 
and less amiable vignettes of the “ good old steel- 
grey figure.” 

His Work 

It was Wordsworth’s aim as a poot to seek for 
boaiity in mendow’, ivoodland, and the mountain 
top, and to interpn-t this beauty in spiritual terms. 
He IS for ever spirit ualising the moods of JNatnre 
and winning from them moral consolation ; and it 
was his spociol characteristic to concern himself, not 
witli tlio strange and remote asjiects of the enrlh 
and sky, but with Mature in her ordinary, familiar, 
everyday moods, 

Wordsworth’s best work was done between 1796 
and 1808. Although he lived until 1850 and was 
writing up to the very last, there are only' occasional 
fliuihes of his real genius during this later period. 
Roughly speaking, one may say that the decline of 
his poetic inspiration and the dccUne of hie revolu¬ 
tionary enthusiasm synchronised The Republican 
Wordsworth is tlio great Wordsworth; the Tory 
W'ordsworth is the second-rate and third-rate poet. 
It would be unfair to say that he did no work of 
the first order after 1808 ; part of 2 he Redvae was 
written aftex that date, and there is fine work 
there ; tliere are memorable Sonnets also, e.g. J 
thought of Thee (c 1820), Scorn not the Sonnet (c. 
1823). But the old power, the ancient magic, comes 
fitfully and rarely, whereas in the earlier period, 
the output is wonderfully levd. in its high quabty. 

Looking first of all at the poet’s general outlook 
on life, it will be noted that he is concerned specially 
with two things—Nature and Man The subject 
matter is less comprehensive than at first sight it 
appears. 

In Nature, the poet is concerned far less with the 
sensuous manifestations that delight most of our 
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Nature poeta, than with the epiritual that he finda 
underlying these manifestationa. The prunroae 
and the daffodil ate eymbols to him of Nature’s 
message to man; the grandeur of the mountam 
torrent appeals to him because he can Imk its 
beauty in his mmd with the glory of the floating 
clouds, with the charm of a young girl’s face; a 
sunrise for Wordsworth is not a pageant of colour, 
it is a moment of spiritual consecration : 

" Magntflcent 

The morning rose in inemorablo pomp 
Glorious as e’er I had beheld—in front 
The aca lay laughing at a distance ■ near 
The solid mountain shone, bright as the clouds, 
Orain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light; 

And* in the meadows and the lower grounda 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn— 

Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds. 

And labourers going forth to till the fields. 

s e • • a e a 

My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for mo ; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that T should be, else sinning greatly, 

A dedicated Spirit ” 

With the outward show of things, with Nature’s 
bewildering profusion, her teeming concrete life, 
her riddles, her magical appeal to the eye and the 
sense of touch, he is iittlu concerned The appeal 
to the ear does indeed interest him as a poet, but 
only because' through sound ho can interpret Iho 
particular consolation and bcnison he is seekmg. 
He listens to the discords only to detect the iim*- 
mony underlying “ u central peace subsisting at the 
heart of endless agitation ” Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, were all poets of Nature, but 
in what different ways, Wordsworth and ShcUey 
havo this point in eorainon They, unlike their 
contemporaries, inteUectualmed Nature; their music, 
each glorious in its own way, is set to transcen¬ 
dental language They are nob merely poets of 
Nature, they aro prophets of Nature ; they are con¬ 
cerned loss to depict than to explain ; less to inarvol 
at her beauty than to exult at its inner signiflcanco 
Tiuy are over moving from the external fact to the 
idea. It is otliorwiso with Coleridge, Byron, and 
Koate. 

Colondge, sympathising oa he does intellectually 
with Ins friends’ transeendeiitnlism, is far more 
readily influenced by the multifold sensuous appeal 
of Nature; while Byron and Keats delight with a 
frankly pagan joy in landscape, waterscape, and 
oloudscape, and aro content to worship the goddess, 
not to consult the oracle. 

But if Wordsworth and Shelley have a common 
end in view, their way of achieving that end is sufli- 
ciently distinctive. Wordsworth proclaims peace 
and order to be at the heart of things; Shelley, 
Love ; Shelley’s method is largely diffusive, Words¬ 
worth’s concentrative. Shelley finds expression in 
a cry—sometimes of pain, sometimes of joy—but 
always at his most impassioned moments a cry; for 
Shelley’s mind wiu ever overhung with wonderful 
dreaina. 

There is very little of the vifrionary in Words¬ 
worth’s spiritiifd meditation. 

That this method of repression carried with it 
limitations is obvious. Variety, lig^t and shade 
must needs be saonfioed. On the other hand it 


certainly gave depth end intensity, whence came 
what Matthew Amoid finely coIm '* the bare, 
sheer, penetrating power ” of his best work. And 
to achieve this stark qilendour he is oontasit to 
leave much on one side. ■ Thus he speaks of timsa 
when 

“ The grou and visible frame of things 
Relinquishes its hold upon the sense. 

Yea, almoRt on the mind itself, imd seems 
All unsubstontialued.” 


He gazes around him and 

** Ocean and earth, the eobd frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass in gladness lay 
Beneath him.—Far and wide the clouas were touohed 
And in their eilent faces could be read 
Unutterable lo e. Sound needed none. 

Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle , sensation, soul and form 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being ; in them did he live. 

And by them did ho live , they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hoar 
Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not , in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he professed no refprett 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise 
His mind was a tliaiiksgn ing to the power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love.” 

The passage is a fine one, more notable, however, for 
ita spiritu^ ecstasy than for its poetic presentment. 
To combine the two, and to be both deeply mystical 
and nobly poetical, that is the constant aim of 
Wordsworth, and while it is productive of many 
of his most disastrous experiments in verse, it is the 
source cdsu of some of his greatest things—grand 
rhapsodies such as T<rUem Abbey. 

Unhappily it is so fatally easy for mysticism to 
slip into theological formula, and when the MoraUst 
obtrudes poor Imagination has to hide away. One 
deplores the didacticism of W'ordsworth the morv, 
since ho can when ho wishes give delicate and subtle 
expression to the sheer simsuous delight of the world 
of Nature. He can feel the elemental joy of Spring ; 

" It was an April morning ; fresh and clear. 

TTio nvulot, delighting in its strength, 

Ron with a young nian’n speed and yet the voice 
Of waters w inch the nver had supplied 
Was softened down into a vernal tone. 

The spirit of enjoyment and dtsire. 

And hopen and wishes, from all living things 
Went circling, like a multitude of sounds 


And con take a pleasure fully os keen in the placid 
lake : 


' ‘ The calm 

And dead still water lay upon my mind 
Even with a weight of pleasure, and the sky, 
Never before so beautiful, sank down 
Into my heart, and held me like a dream.” 


He con actualise with fino clarity all the little 
graces and charms of a summer day : 

" The northern downs 
la clearest air ascending, showed for off 
A surface dappled o’er with shadows fleecy 
From brooding clouds,” 


and oan throw the very spirit of June into a couplet; 

" Flaunting Summer when he throws 
Hib soul into the briar rose.” 
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A briel itiidy of WortltworUi’a Hwnio piotiira% 
with their rhythmio falioitiaek will nveel to the 
•tbdent the peoulier power of the poet in aotualieing 
■ound and its convene, eilmioe. 

An intereeting oontreat with Shelley is dieoemible 
heie. Wordeworth ie the poet of the ear just as 
BhaUej is the poet of the ^ye, ud never more fdlici- 
tooa than in convoying aome phase of silence, tone 
of sound. 

The following passages wfll illastrate to some ex¬ 
tent the dominant oharaoteristio, for, as Shelley said, 
Wordsworth has awakened “ a kind of thought in 

" IDw winda that would be howling at all honn 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers." 

To lie and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Olaramara’s inmost oaves.” 

" A gentle shook of mild surprise 
Had earned far mto his heart, the voioe 
Of mountain torrents." 

How distinctively Wordsworthian these lines. 
What poet other than Wordsworth would have 
preferr^ the sourid to the pictorial effect of the 
torrmt T Shelly in particular would have delighted 
in dwdling on the pnstnatio effect of the sunshine 
tqmn the waters. Shelley, indeed, is a direct con- 
tnst, and insists on colour where we might rea¬ 
sonably eiQieot that sound would have attracted 
him. Take his famous Ode to the Skylark. He is 
more concerned with colour effects than the song of 
the bird. 

" Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou qxdngest; 
like a cloud of fire 
The blue deep thou wingest. . . ." 

Then again, in the well - known description of 
skating —The Prelude —with what suggestive power 
does Wordsworth convey the still, frosty, sensitive 
atmosphere: 

“ So that the and the oold are fled. 

e e a e s • 

Meanwhile the preeimoes rang aloud. 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron, while far-distant hills 
Ihto the tumult sent an aliMi sound 
Of melancholy not unnoticed.” 

The restfulneas of evening, and the apaoioua 
quietness of the country allure him : 

*' It is a beauteous evening oalm and free. 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with aooraticm, the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity." 

" Bow sweet It is, when Fancy rooks 
The wayward brain, to saunter through a wood I 
An old place full of many a lovely brood, 

Tall trees, green arbours, and ground flowers in flocks; 
And wild row tip-toe upon hawthorn stocks. . . .” 

In fact, just as the thinker in Wordsworth is 
always striving to realise the peace at the heart of 
thingB, and of the joy that comes from peace—so 
does the literary artist strive to exhibit this peace 
and jpy through one of the channels of sense, the 
one most effective for his purpose. 

Now and again the eye is charmed with some pic¬ 
torial fancy, as the image of the mountun daisy with 

" nis beauty of its star-shaped shadow thrown 
On the smooth surfaoe of the naked stone," 


which was written when the poet was over sevmity. 
But, the witobeiy of sound is the witdiery that we 
realise with the most oompelling beuity. As the 
poet of the eye he hae many peers, a^ in rich¬ 
ness of effect and subtlety of appesd must yield 
the palm to a crowd of aingeiw leas great than him- 
adf; but when it oomes to the symbolism of sound, 
Wordsworth is supreme. No other poet could have 
written: 

** A voioe so thrilling ne'er was heard 
In sprmgtima from the ouokoo-bud. 

Breaking the silenoe of riie seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides," 

or in a very different mood have given us Uiis} 

** Better then sueh disooone doth nlenoe lo^, 

Long, barren siienoe, square with my desire 
To mt without motion, hope, or aim. 

In the loved presence of my cottage fire. 

And listen to the flappiiig of the flame. 

Or kettle whispeniig its fiiint undersong." 

If we pass from Wordsworth’s attitude towards 
Nature to his attitude towards Man, the same 
method is observable. Just as in Nature he is 
always eager to pass from the concrete to the 
abstract, so in dealing with humanity he is less 
concern^ with individualB than with certain 
qualities common to mankind. Nature had awak¬ 
ened his earbest inspiration; under her influence he 
had dedicated himself to the hfe of the mterpre- 
tative imagination ; and he saw man—^if I may so 
put it—through Nature's eyes, dweibng therefore, 
not on accidents of temperament and disposition 
that go to differentiate men and women from each 
other, but on those primal qualities of humanity 
where Man and Nature touch and blond. 

Thus hiB love of Nature is transferred to the 
shepherd and simple dalesman of the North, and 
after them to ordinary men and women with ordi¬ 
nary joys and sorrows 

The strong Repubbean sympathies of his earlier 
years gave a glow to his pi^ures of rural life where 
the real and ideal meet and blend, and where the 
humdrum is qiintualised. In later years, when 
the latent conservatism of liis nature gained the 
mastery, and when he shrank from the Revolu¬ 
tionary watchword that inspired Shelley through¬ 
out life, his characterisation is less sure, and where 
once he had been content to let his pictures tell 
their own tale, he u anxious to emphasise some 
particular moral. 

But already he had done much for the sgrioultural 
poor that Dickens was to achieve later for the town 
poor—^had drawn attention to the tender homeliness 
of their lives, shown their fearless independence and 
rugged sincerity. Indeed, the sentiment of that 
hackneyed strophe from Lady Clara Vere de Fere 
concerning " kmd hearts ” and " simple faith ” is 
more essentially Wordsworthian than Tennysonian 
in spirit; and his knowledge of peasant ways and 
of ^e peasant character was gained by patient, 
watchful investigation. He believed in them and 
he admired them, and with the passion of a Bcfentist 
he collects eagerly facts and traits that may help 
him to build op bis portraits; and it is ever one 
thing he is on the look-out for—something to in¬ 
spire man's higher faouUjes. He watches men and 
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women witb the expectant gaee of a man who ie 
looking for some particular attitude or posture 
which he is anxious to portray. Ko doubt by this 
method he missed a great deal of rich human 
material, but he is a moralist at heart, with one 
steady purpose in view, and leaving aside much 
that was fascinating and perplexing, he contents 
himself with a few broad, simple issues; and there, 
at his best, he exhibits a massive eplendour of com¬ 
pelling power. 

It is quite natural that Wordsworth should elect 
to deal with the more primal life of country places, 
where simple, humcui qualitire were not overlaid by 
artificial conventions. Ignoring the coarseness and 
pettiness of this Lfe, he fixed his gaze upon the 
qualities of strength, endurance, unaSect^ sim¬ 
plicity, courage, and hope. And thus he winnows 
away the baser elements, until he finds the pure 
gold. Nature and Humamty he treats ever m the 
same way: 

*' Love had be found in huts where poor men Ue^ 

His dolly toaohen had been woo<ls and rills. 

The sllenoo that is in the starry sky. 

The sleep that is among the lovely hills.” 

Only by purging away the accidentals, only by 
allowing your own emotion to be “ recollected in 
tranquillity,*’ only by climbing the heights of con¬ 
templation and ridding yourself of petty cares and 
distractions, will you get a true and faithful vision 
of human life. That was Wordsworth’s view 

Some men are hard to read, because of their 
reserve: 

*' He is retired as noontide dew. 

Or fountain In a noonday grove. 

And ye must love him, ere to you 
Ho will sociD worthy of your love.” 

He draws our attention to the pathetic figure of 
the aged Cumberland beggar, and enlists our sym¬ 
pathies for the old loech-gatherer ; placing each of 
these simple figures in a noble background of land¬ 
scape and cloudscajio until they are dignified by the 
spacious beauty of the earth : 

“ Oray locks profusely round his temples hung 
In clustonng curls like ivy, which tlio bite 
Of Winter cannot thin; the fresh oir lodged 
Within his cheek as light within a cloud.’’ 

Apart from the sanctifying touch of Nature, men 
and women are poor creatures to Wordsworth. The 
faillier we travel from Nature, the more paltry we 
become. This is the burden of his splendid sonnet 
The World %» too much with im. Bettor, he says in 
effect, people the woods and streams, the plains and 
ocean, with nymphs and gods and goddesses, and 
retain something of the fresh simplicity and austere 
endurance of Nature, than give up our souls to the 
mere accumulation of wealth and to the superficial 
life of pleasure. 

From these general considerations of Words¬ 
worth’s poetry let us pass to consider more par¬ 
ticularly the methods of the literary artist rather 
than the poetic thinker; the manner of tiie poot 
rather than his matter. 

The forms he adopts are the narrative, the lyrical, 
the elegiac, euid the sonnet. 

His narrative poetry is sometimeB oast into heroio 
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metre, sometimeB into that of the ballad, and in 
each medium he achieved distinction. His ballad 
verse has not the fire and lilt of Soott, but exhibits 
often a simple force and chaste tenderness un¬ 
matched by his contemporaries. Here, as always, 
m Wordsworth’s poetry, simplicity lapses at timea 
into triviality, but in ballads like Lucy Oray, there 
is no touch of triteness to mar the simple strength 
and unaffected beauty of the story. His narrative 
powers are considerable; and his gift of simple 
directness stands him in good stead here ; yet he is 
not at his best in narrative for the simple reason that 
his deep interest in spiritual crises rather than 
physical, his preference for meditating over his sub¬ 
ject and delaying or obscuring the story, renders 
him effective in snatches, but not effective as a good 
narrative poet should be. 

The full force of his genius is best displayed in 
elegiac, soimet, and lync form. Bead his narrative, 
and rarely do you feel the glow of romantic imagi¬ 
nation. But once allow the meditative muse in 
Wordsworth to come to the fore, and the slumber¬ 
ing romantic fervour breaks forth at once in such 
lines 08: 

** Old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 

To the lyric Wordsworth brought a freshness and 
pensive sweetness that give them quite an original 
place m lyric literature. The Elizabethan lync had 
become stereotyped; when not imitated it was 
neglected for other forms. Wordsworth breathes 
new life into it. He had not the force and versa¬ 
tility of Shelley, but he helped to prepare the way 
for that consummate lyric genius, by takmg themes 
of rural life as inspirationa The damty and deli¬ 
cate grace of poems like Three years eke grew. She 
dwelt among the untrodden ways, I uandered lonely 
an a doud, fomihar and well-worn as they are, have 
no superior of their kind in our language. 

There is a certain metallic quality in Words¬ 
worth’s poetic style, that gives a strength and gran¬ 
deur to ins happiest inspirations, and merely strikes 
one as hard and awkward in his uninspiied momenta. 
But whether good or poor, the metallic quahty is 
ne.ver absent; it may bo gold with w’hich he pro¬ 
vides us, it may be aluminium, but there is the 
mflexibility, the non-plasticity of metal in any 
case. 

Here we may find an analogy with Milton’s diction, 
which has the same hard strength, though not to 
the some extent as Wordsworth. This is not doe 
to any literary influence, merely to the fact that 
there is a measure of the same spiritual tempera¬ 
ment and way of expressing that temperament in 
both men. Wordsworth, as we know, admired 
Milton greatly, but ho was far too individual, and 
unresponsive to oxtemal influences, to mould his 
diction on that of another, however great. This 
metallic quality gives a clear-out purity to the poet’s 
work, that invests the naturalness of his method 
with dignity. Why, we ask, is there this deploraUs 
inequality in Wordsworth’s style T No poet had a 
higher regard for his calling than he ; the slap-dash 
earelessness of B3nN}n is as alien to h^ as the crude 
luxuriance of the early Keats ; yet no gn>at poet has 
desoended to greater depths of bathos and puerility 
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than he. The poet who oonhl write with a fine 
•uitere reserve: 

“She is deed. 

The light extinguiahad uf her lonely huh 
The hut itself Mentioned to decay 
And ehe forgotten in the qniet grave,’' 

eonld abo perpetrate these lines about a gravel 

** I've measured it from aide to aide. 

Tla three feet long and two feet wide.” 

The poet who oould pen sooh a line as 9 
” The silenoe that is in the starry alcy,” 
oould soSer this line without a qualm: 

*' The ailent heavens have goings on." 

TTia defloient sense of humour is atxsountable for 
many banalities, but the chief reason for this mix¬ 
ture of puerility and grandeur is due to his poetic 
theory. This theory is set forth elaborately in the 
preface to the later editions of the Lyneal BaUadB, 
where Wordsworth professes to use “ a selection of 
the language really used by men ... in humble 
and rustic life,” while at the some time he tried 
*' to throw over ” the matter descnbed, “ a certain 
colouring of imaginatioik” Now, had Wordsworth 
meant by this a rich infusion into poetic diction 
of raoy dialect and the quaint idiomatic expression 
of an unlettered rustic, ho could no doubt have 
achieved some remarkable results, as Bums and 
others have done. But nothing was more remote 
from his intention. He would scrupulously purge 
the rustic qpeech of all particular conventions ; and 
in so doing take away its individual flavour, i^uc- 
ing the diction to something that was merely bald 
and prosaic. 

Poetry can learn something from rustic speech 
most assuredly, os Ebenezer Elliot showed, but this 
is something quite other them Wordsworth imagined. 

Happily, Wordsworth’s ^lendid imagination was 
often too potent for his theory, and in his best work 
he unconsciously ignores it altogether. 

His nature diction is the “ grand manner,” 
resonant with stately beauty, mid it is only when 
uninspired, or in some mistaken outburst of con¬ 
scientious endeavour, that he jars upon us with his 
flat and foolish speech. But if the theory as he 
understood it and tried to practise it was an unsound 
one, there was behind the theory the entirely sound 
principle that poetic style should be as simple 
and sincere as the language of everyday life, 
and that the more the poet draws on elemental 
feelings and primal simplicities the better for his 
art. 

If the lyrio form suited him better than the narra¬ 
tive, the BOimet and elegy suited him even better 
stilL He was first stirred in the direction of 
sonneteering by hearing his sister Dorothy read 
some of Milton’s in 1801; and from this date to 
the end of his life he was richly productive in 
sonnet making, with an impressive total of five 
hundred to his credit. 

The best of these were written during the early 
years of the century, mostly in 1802, and include: 
Jfilfon ,* WeatminHer Bridge; /< m a beauteous 
swntfig ; and The WoM M loo much vUh ua (1806). 


After 1808 there is a decline, not in workmanship 
but In imaginative beauty; but rignt up to tno 
last be will flash out agam and ogam with some¬ 
thing of the old passion and splendour, and this 
just when we had made up our minds that bis in¬ 
spired mood was a thing of the pswt. Of these later 
Boimets, some of the Btver Duddon group and one on 
Mutability are among bis best. 

The technical exaction of the sonnet medium, 
the necessity for clear and orderly development, 
and the opportunity it afforded for mtellectual 
articulation, all these things lent themselves readily 
to Wordsworth’s reflective cast of mind, and cool 
elsunty of diction. The porticulur form he chooses 
is not that known as the Shakespearean form— 
only once does he experiment m this—but in the 
Miltonic form based on the trsulitional Italian struc¬ 
ture. Wordsworth did valuable service to English 
poetry, by thus reinstating the sonnet, and the 
poets who followed him, notably Keats and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, wore not slow to take tho hint, 
and develop stiU further its possibilities. 

His elegiac poems, with which wo may couple the 
odes, also give us Wordsworth in his highest mo¬ 
menta, and exhibit his power of fusing metaphysical 
thought with lyrical feeling. Nature and the spirit 
that animates and transcends Nature, this is the 
theme of Ttntem Abbey, and Ode on Iidimationa of 
Immortalrty. Our appreciation of the Ode will de¬ 
pend to some extent upon our sympathy with its 
metaphysical standpoint, but even those who are 
not touched by Wordswortli’s idealism of childhood, 
cannot be blind to the splendid rhythmic felicities 
with which the Ode abounds, felicities that have 
passed mto our language and become incoiporato 
with it. 

What then is the cumulative effect of Words¬ 
worth’s verse ; what its dominant note T It is not 
ecstatic, not gay, not tragic, but it is profoundly 
restful and restorative. 

There is a fine sedative influence about Words¬ 
worth’s poetry which soothes and tranquillises, 
never enervates, and John Stuart Mill, distracted 
by the political problems of the day, turned to him 
with infinite relief. “ I felt myself,” he says, “ at 
once bettor and happier as 1 came under their 
influence.” The curative influence attributed to 
*' light rays,” from which heat rays have been ex¬ 
cluded, suggest an analogy with the influence of 
Wordsworth’s worlc. llie “ heat rays ” of poetry 
find little place in his calm, meditative muse; all 
that con fever or distract has been eliminated. 
What remains is a beneficent focus of cool light. 
Many have been the sick minds since Mill’s time on 
whom the " medicine ” of Wordsworth’s poetry has 
wrought a like change. 

In bis admirable pen-portrait of Wordsworth, 
Carlyle speaks of his “ veracious strength,” and this 
perhaps is the most enduring quality in his best 
work. To many of us he has given a glimpse of 
“ truths that wake to perish never ” ; while even 
to those for whom his mysticism carries no inspire 
tion there are touches like these, splendid in their 
stoical fortitude: 

" We men that in our mom of youth defied 
The elements,—must vanish ; be it so 1— 
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Oin 

Inumattov of Immortaltty from Reeottectiotu of 
Early CkuMiood 

There wae a time when Meadow, ^ve, and stream. 

The earth, and every common eight. 

To me did aeem 
Appaiell’d in celestial light. 

The glory and the fro^nese of a dream. 

It lias not now ae it hath been of yore:— 

Turn wheresoe’er I may. 

By rd^t or day. 

The tfaiuge which 1 nave seen I now con eee no mote. 

The rambaw cornea and goes. 

And lovely is the rose ; 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bore; 

Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, where’er 1 go. 

That there hath pass’d away a gloiy from the earth. 

Now, whilo the birds thus sing a joyous son^ 

And while tho young lambs bound 
As to tho tabor's sound. 

To me lone there came a thought of grief. 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strong 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep s 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 

I hear t he ochoes through the mountains throng, 

The winds came to me from the fields of sleep, 

And all the earth is gay; 

Land and sea 

(live themselves up to jollity. 

And with tho heart of May 
Doth eve^ boast kw'p holicfay 
Thou Child of Joy, 

Shout round mo, let me near thy shouta, thou happy 
Shepherd-boy I 

Ye blessAd creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other tiiako ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival. 

My head hath its coronal. 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel—I feel it all, 

O evil day 1 if 1 were sullen^ 

Wliilo earth herself is adorning. 

This sweet May-moming, 

And the children are culhng 
On every side, 

la a thousand valleys far and wide. 

Frosh flowers ; wliilo the sun shines srann. 

And the babe leim up on his mother’s arm ;— 

I hoar, I hear, with joy I bear I 
—^But theie’s a tree, of many, one, 

A single field which 1 have looked upon. 

Both of them speak of something that is gone: 

The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat: 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam T 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream t 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting 
The Soul that rises with us, our liie’s Star, 

Hath hod dsewhere its setting. 

And cometh from afar 
Not in entire fcigetfulnese. 

And not in otter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of gloiy do we come 
Friim God, who is our home; 

Heaven lies about ua in our infancy I 
Shadee of the prison-houae b^n to okiae 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whenoe it flowi^ 

He oees it m his joy r 


Hw Youth, who doily fhrtiier from the east 
Must tiav^ still IB Nature’s priest. 
And tnr tbs vuion splendid 
Is (m his way attended; 

At lengtii the mah perceiveB it dw away. 

And mle into the light of common day. 

Earth fills her lap witii pleosuras of her osm : 
Yearnings she h^ in hn own nature kind. 
And, even with something of a mother’s mi^ 
And no unworthy aim. 

The homely mine doth all she cob 
To make her foster-child, her inmate Man, 
Forget the gdoriw he hath known. 
And that imperial paJaoe whenoe he came. 


Upon WasnoHsm Bsison 

Earth haa not anything to show more fab t 
Dull would he be of soul who oould pass by 
A si|ht so touching in its majesty: 

This Chty now doth uke a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 

Shipe, towen, domes, theatres, and temples Be 
Opm unto the fields, and to the sky s 
All bright and glittering m the smokebas air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rook, or liill j 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm ao deep I 
The river ghdeth at his own sweet wdl i 
Dear God 1 me very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still t 
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niree yean die grew in sun and diomu 
Then Nature said, " A lovelier flower 
On earth was never eown ; 

This child I to myself will take; 

Bhe shall be mine, and I will moke 
A lady of my own. 

“ Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse: and with me 
The girl, m rook and plain. 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower. 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 

*' Bhe shall be sportive as the faxra 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm. 

And hers the silence and the cum 
Of mute insensate things. 

“ The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the willow bend 
Nor diall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympalliy. 

“ The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where nvuleta dance their waysrard round. 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 

" And vital feelmgs of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately halgfat^ 

Hw virgin bosom swell; 

Buch thoughts to Lucy I will glva 
While she and I together Kvs 
Here in this happy dell.” 

Thus Nature spake—The work was do na ' 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run I 
Bhe died, and left to me 
This heath, this oalm and quiet soena; 

The memory of what has been. 

And nanw more wiB ba. 
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SAMDEL TAYLOR OOLERIDOE (1772-1834) 
Hxs Lm 

Bomasl Taylor Coleridge was bom afc Ottery 
St. Mary m Devonshire on October 23, 1772. His 
father was an easy-tempered country parson, re¬ 
markable both for his knowItMlgo of books and ignor- 
anoe of practical afbiirs. It was fortunate, there¬ 
fore, that in his mother ho had a parent who proved 
more energetic in advancing her son’s interests m 
life. The future “ logician, metaphysician bard ” 
was a dreamy and indolent lad, loving nothing 
better than to lie in the sun and read fairy tales, 
until he had thoroughly alarmed himself by iJl kinds 
of magical possibilities. Sensitive, introspective, 
highly imaginative and indolent, the child was m 
every respect father of the man. In 1781 his 
father di^, and Coleridge obtained a preferment 
to Christ’s Hospital. At this critical juncture, it is 
a pity that thwe was no ono to exercise a wise direct¬ 
ing iofluence upon him. His only relative m Lon¬ 
don was an affectionate but mjudicious undo who, 
dedared Coleridge, '* used to carry me from coffee¬ 
house to coffee-house and tavern to tavern, whore I 
drank and talked and disputed as if I had been a 
man." 

Coleridge’s disposition was singularly attractive, 
and at this tune he hod shaken off his mdolence for 
a while and was full of youthful enthusiasms. From 
the allurements of bootmaking to the study of 
Homer nothing oame amiss to him. One day he 
was desperately anxious to be a cobbler; another 
day he pored over all the medical books ho could 
find ; at another time the accents of “ the inspired 
charity boy,” as Lamb called him, reciting Homer 
or Pindar, "sounded through the walls of the old 
Qr^y Friars.” Even at this early age he suffered 
from bad health, particularly rheumatic trouble, 
the legacy of a childish runaway adventure. 

At Cambridge 1791-4, he became an ardent re¬ 
publican, and was the leader of a band of enthu- 
dssts apparently more addicted to wine parties 
than to the pursmt of learning. As an interlude 
he ran away and enlisted, a strange proceedmg, as 
he had a horror of warfare. However, this freak 
soon oame to an end, and shortly after we find 
Coleridge engrossed m a scheme for the reformation 
at the human race. The scheme bore the high- 
sounding term—Pantisooraoy ; and was commun¬ 
istic in essence. Kindred souls alone were to be 
admitted, while the scene of action selected was the 
baekwoo^ ot Amenoa. Southey participated in 
this scheme^ which Boon fell through when it came 
down to the sordid matter of ways and means. 

In the spring of 1796, through the assistance of 
his fnend Cottle, he published his first volume, 
Poemt on Varimu Subjects, a volume curiously stiff 
and turgid in form for a poet who was to shape 
so soon as a pioneer of the simple style. Twelve 
months later he met William Wordsworth at the 
village of Racedown in Dorsetshire, a memorable 
encounter that proved the beginning of a memor¬ 
able friendship. 

The stimulus of Wordsworth's companionship 
helped to mature his poetic genius, and the sympa¬ 
thetic intelligence of Dorothy Wordsworth also 


had the happiest effect upon the young poet’s 
imagination. 

Dorothy Wordsworth had been impressed from 
the first by Coleridge’s genius and attractive per¬ 
sonality, and in 1846 we aro told, across the mists 
of nearly half a century, she, as well as her brother, 
retained the livehest possible image of Coleridge 
on his arrival at Racedown; how he did not keep 
to the high road but leapt over a gate and bounded 
down the pathless field by which he cut off an 
angle. And at the lime she thus recorded her first 
impression of the visitor: 

" Ho is a wonderful man. His conversation teems with 
soul, mmd, and spirit. Then he is so benevolent, so 
ood-tempered and cheerful, and like William. At first 
thought him very plain, that w for about three minutes. 
. . . His eye is largo and full and not very dark, but 
grey—such an eye as would receive from a heavy soul 
the dullest expression, but it speaks every emotion of 
his animated mind. It has more of the poet’s eye in 
a fine firenzy rolling, than I havo ever witnessed. He 
has fine dark eyebrows and an overhanging forehead.” 

His marriage in 1795 to Sarah Frickcr did not 
prove a happy one. It was the old story of incom¬ 
patibility of t^peroment. Coleridge was a difficult 
man to got on with; erratic, indolent, and un- 
busmesshko ; his wife fell keenly those deficiencies, 
and had not sufficient sympathy or imogmation to 
SCO the better side of the man, or to realise what 
judicious management might effect. 

About this time Colondge hod tlioughts of enter¬ 
ing the Unitarian ministry ; and it was on the occa¬ 
sion of his preaching in the Umtarian Chapel at 
Shrewsbury that Ha^itl first heard him. Hazlitt’s 
enthusiasm found expression m one of hia best 
papers, and althoi^h years brought a measure of 
disonohantmont, nothing over quite dissipated that 
enthzalmont that the poet sermed to cast over all 
with whom he came into contact. Boon after this, 
however, Colondgo’s religious opinions underwent a 
change, and m 1807 ho was described as a fully de- 
veloj^ Trmitarian. Probably the study of Gennan 
phdosophy contributed largely to this change. In 
other matters also, a conservative reaction set m; 
for bis Revolutionary entliusiasm died away, and he 
threw in his lot with the Tory pohiicians. 

Meanwhile the Lyrical Ballads, the fruit of a walk¬ 
ing tour m North Devon wi^h Wordsworth, bad 
brought the two poets fame. But early in the new 
century the poet’s health broke down, and as a 
solace for the physical pain that racked him, he had 
recourse to opium. " It acted,” he said, " like a 
charm, like a miracle. I recovered the use of my 
limbs, of my appetite, of my spirits, and this con- 
tmued for nearly a fortnight. At length the usual 
stimulus subsided, the complaints returned, the 
Buppc»ed remedy was resorted to, but ”—^adda the 
poet solemnly—" 1 need not go through the dreary 
history.” 

The slaveiy had now begun. The tyranny of 
opium spread its dark shadow over the remainder of 
Coleridge’s life. He has given us some account of 
his state of mind in the pathetic Ode to Dejection, 
from which I quote a few Imcs, 

'' There was a time when, though my path WM rough, 
This joy within me dallied with distress. 

And idf misfortunes were but M the stuff 
Wbanoe Fanoy made me dreams of happiness. 
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But now afiOiotioiu bow mo down to eorth; 

Mor ao» 1 that tbe^^ rob mo of my mirth { 

But O, oaoh vuitatmn 

Snsponda what Nature gave me at my faiztli. 

My shaping spixii of imagination.” 

In a letter written about this time he aays: 

'* You bid me rouM myaelf. Go, bid a man paraiyl^ 
in both arms, to rub them briskly together and that will 
oore him.” 

His fnenda did break him ofi the habit for a tune; 
but he suSered ao dreadfully as to eay it was better 
to die than to endure his present soSerings. But the 
effort was persisted in. From time to time hia 
health improved for a short qiace, and somethmg 
of the old gaiety returned—and he was very amused 
at the theory advanced by one of his friends that 
the cause of his ills was not opium but Satanic power. 
His general attitude was one of melancholy, some¬ 
times terrible in its self-abasement. To one friend 
who had been very kind to him he wrote thus : 

” Dcab Sir, —For I am unworthy to call any good 
man fnend—accept iny entroalioa for your forgiveness 
and prayers. Conceive a poor niiaerable wretch, who 
for many years has been attempting to beat off pam, 
to a constant recurrenoe to the vice that reproduces it. 
Conceive a spint in HeU, employed in tracing out for 
others, tlie road to that hea\en from nhich his oiimes 
exclude him. In short, conceive whatever is most 
wretched, helpless and hopeless, and you will fonn as 
tolerable a notion of my state, as it is possible for a 
good man to have. 1 ua^ to think the text in St James, 
that' he who offended in one point, offends m all,’ very 
harsh; but I now feel the awful, the tremendous truth 
of it. In the one cnme of opium, what otime have I 
not made myself guilty of—Ingratitude to my Maker, 
and to my benefactors—injustice and unnaturu cruelty 
to my obildreu, oolf-contempt for my rejected promise 
—breach, nay. too often falsehood. After my death I 
earneatly entreat that a full and unqualified nwrative 
of my wTOtchednesB and of ita guilty cause may be made 
pabbo, that at least some httle gocd may be footed by 
my di^ul example.” 

What more terribly psthetio letter was ever 
penned by a man of genius. His health was oon- 
Boquently on a jierpetual see-saw, and although hia 
imaginative powers, excited to additional brilliaaoe 
by the narcotic, flamed out at intervals, his power 
of concentration seemed growmg vreaker and 
weaker. A voyage to Malta and Italy effected 
Uttle good. It is true that his intelleotual powers 
were brilliant enough, but with an inabibty to fix 
his mind upon any consecutive piece of work, this 
availed him little. His fine intelligence, like a 
rudderieas boat, drifted hither and thither on the 
stream of every paasmg emotion. Urged on by hia 
fnenda, he starts a course of leoturea in London, 
which, though broken by ill-health and its usual 
attendants, achieved much success. A subsequent 
course on Shakespeare seems to have been even 
more striking. These lectures were delivered ez- 
temporaneoudy, and only fragmentary records exist 
of them. Col^dge began one of hia leoturea thua: 
*' The lecture I am about to give you thia evening 
is purely extemporary. Should you find a nomi¬ 
native case looking out for a verb or a fatherleu 
verb for nominative case, you must excuse it.’* He 
spoke for nearly two hours and fascinated his 
audience by his eloquence of thought and ez- 
prssaioiL 


In 1819, d o ppsimd by miamdairstandings with hii 
friends, a^ worried the usual want of money, 
he raoeived a freah blow by the eqmlaion of has aoo 
Hartlqr, on the aoore of intemperanoe, from hia 
Oxford Fellowdiip. The sch'olaatio auooeaa and 
brilliant promiae of hia boy had alwaya been a joy 
and pride to Coleridge. He saw m hia degtadatian 
the inheritance of 1^ own weakneaa of wilL Hia 
health became worse, and he plunged yet mote 
de^ly into the solace offered by his gi^y oomforter. 
From thia date until hia death in July 1834 be never 
regained hia health, except for brief intervals. The 
torturea of oonacienoe, however, and the haiab but 
often aalutaiy admonition of friends, helped to keep 
the opium habit within bounds, alihough it had 
affect^ hia constitution far too deeply to admit of 
any permanent recovery, or of any complete eman¬ 
cipation. Hia days of literary work were now thingp 
of the past. It wae ae a talker, and one of the moat 
marv^oua that ever lived, that he is noted during 
the last ten years of hia life. His reputation and hia 
attractive personahty brought to Highgate aome of 
the first mmda of the day. On those famous Bi|^- 
gate Thursdaya men crowded to hear him ^leak in 
his strange (Wanting voice, on every ooneeivahle 
Bubjeot. From 1830 till hia death in 1834, he was 
practically confined to a sick-room. Harriet Harti- 
neau and Emerson sought him about this time. 
Despite hia long rambling monologues^ and the im- 
poaaibility of engaging him in connected oonveraa- 
tion, for hia int^eot invariably shot off into acme 
meteoric diqilay on ita own account, despite this^ 
be fascinated all hecuera. Miss Martinean, whoaa 
way of thinking, and whose mental temperament 
was at the opposite i>ole to that of Coleridge^ 
wrote, " His eyes woe as wonderful as tb^ were 
ever represuit^ to be, light gr^, and actually 
gUttenng. I am glad to have seen hia weird 
face, and heard his dreamy voice.” Even Carlyte, 
who humoroualy growled in oharacteriatio oauatio 
fashion that in hriwung to Coleridge you "swam 
and fluttered in the mistiest, wide, unintelligible 
deluge of things for most port, in rather profitiess, 
uncomfortable manner," yet admitted that ” glori¬ 
ous islets at times rose out of the base." “ Bahny, 
sunny islets of the blest and the intelligible; and 
that eloquent, artistically eiqpreaaive words you 
always h^.” 

In the Bummo' of 1834, Coleridge felt that he was 
dying. 

" I am dying," he said pathetioally, ” but without 
expectation of a speedy releBee. le it not etmm that 
veiy recently bygone imagee ana aoenee of earfy life have 
Btobn into my mind like breesee blown from the spioe 
islands of youtii and hope—^those twin realities of the 

g hantom world T 1 do not add love, but what is love 
at youth and hope embracing, and eeen aa one T " 

On the evening before his death he dictated to 
his friend, Mr. Green, portions of his Religions 
Philosophy, till gradually articulation became 
diflhsult: he fell into a state of unoonsoionBnHW, 
and a few hours later passed quietly away. 

“ He wan the moat wonderful man that 1 have 
ever known,” faltered Wordsworth when be beard 
of his death. Such a tribute coming from a man 
always obaiy of praise, and nevw prone to gosh, is 
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oertainljr sigaiGoant. Varioiu views are held os to 
Coierid^’s place as a thmker: there is unaninuty 
about bis remarkable personality, 

Riohly imaginative, subtly humorous, acutely 
disoeming; with a gemus for friendship no less 
than for letters, he left an ineffaceable impression 
upon all with whom he came into contact. Rot- 
withatandiug his inGrmities of character, ho was 
essentially a great man. Lamb’s happy dictum 
was not the extravagant hyperbole of a partial 
friead, but the appraisement of a true critic, when 
he called him *' on Archangel—slightly damaged.” 

His Work 

The claims of Coleridge to a niohe in the temple 
of poetic genius rest on a tenuous body of verse, 
the production of six sliort years. For the remain¬ 
ing thirty it IS as an adventurer in other realms of 
literature that he must be appraised. With these 
aspects of his work wo are not concerned here It 
is Coleridge as one of the grunt poets of Romanticism 
that compels our immeduite attention. 

The Grst impulse towards oxjiression m poetry 
came with the chanrm reading of the Sonnets of 
Bowles: it stirred wittiin him that rich and ardent 
delight in natural beauty lliat hod always been his 
dower, and of which he now became, for the Grst 
time, self-oonaoioiis as an artist. 

His early experimental wotk merely Bhow.s us a 
young man of versatile intellect and highly sensitive 
imagination, with ill-regulated power of expression. 
Republican ideals claimed him for a brief space— 
briefer even than in the case of Wordsworth—but 
his political sonnets, tuigid in quality, are interest¬ 
ing only so for as they show the mtoUoctual inGuence 
of Priestley and Godwin. Social radicalism, how¬ 
ever, never struck Grm roots in his nature; and of 
far more importance m his earlier mental histoiy is 
the inGuenoe of metaphysics. 

Nominally an Umtanan, his religious philosophy 
is largely Pantheistic, and his Theism has little in 
common with the matter-of-fact Unitarian thought 
of his day. Attracted towards large monistic 
theories of life, he is fascinated by mystics hke 
Boehmo and Plotinus; and such philosophers as 
Spinoza, Hartley, and Berkeley appealed power¬ 
fully to his speciilativo imagination 

His spiritual interpretation of the universe, 
coupled with a rich yet delicate appreciation of the 
beauties of the ph 3 isical world, may be traced in 
his verse at this period, in The Song of the Pvttes 
(1793): the Ltnea on an AtUvmnal Evening; 
Lvwli (1794); especially in Religunia Musings (1794— 
1796). His FaU of Robespierre is quite unimport¬ 
ant as a piece of literature, though here and in some 
of the Religious Musings the revolutionary ardour, 
always more idealistio than concrete, breaks out 
in vaguely rhetorical expression. 

The Grst period ends with the rupture of his early 
intimaoy with Southey, and in the memorable meet¬ 
ing with Wordsworth. 

In the second period, the intimaoy with Words¬ 
worth and with his sister Dorothy bears its Grst 
fruits in the odes To the Departing Tear, and To 
France. This abandonment of his youthful aooial 


ideals is celebrated here with a Gie, passion, and 
freedom of expression hitherto locking in his work, 
the scenery round Stowey moving him more pro 
foundly than his former scenic surroundings. Prob 
ably the subtler charm of his fresh nature pieces. 
The Lvme Tree Bower, Frost at Midnight, Fears in 
Solitude (1797-8), is due more to tlie inGuence of 
his new friends than to any greater appeal in the 
environment. But the full Gowering of his genius 
—this was only the blossom tune—came (in 1797-8), 
with The AncierU Manner, Chnstabel (1797-1800), 
and Kvbla Khan (1798). Of these poems, Kvbla 
Khan is only an exquisite dream fragment. The 
other two exhibit the highest power of Coleridge 
OB a poet; and Coleridge at his highest has no rival 
even among his great contemporaries. To have 
written one of tlieso poems olono would havo brought 
hun within tho small circle of supreme makers of 
verse. Each of its kmd is unique. After Chns¬ 
tabel the poet never reached tho heights again, 
though a few minor pieces survive of his later 
writmgs, deuhng with Dejection, Love and Hope, 
that show some measure of his ancient cunning. 
It was not a decline of poetic power, as m Words¬ 
worth’s cose, but on arrest of poetic power, of crea¬ 
tive unagination llis imagination was as rich as 
ever, his intellect os restiebs and keen, but they 
sought expression m channels other than those of 
verse. 

This sudden drying up of tho fount of poetry has 
been attributed by many critics to defects of char- 
aoter, especially infirmity of will. That inGrmity 
of wdl hod much to do with the chaotic and frag¬ 
mentary character of his later work cannot be 
gainsaid; that it explains his abandonment of 
poetry I do not Imliove. The peculiar character 
of his poetic inspiration, its sudden outbursts, its 
dreamlike rharocter, the mysterious way m which 
it would come and go, leaving him unable to com 
plots what ho had begun; these tilings suggest 
something that might well visit a youthful im^i- 
nation, and then, when the Gush of youth and 
youth’s sensibility had passed, itself melt away. 
“ The wind bloweth where it listoth. . . The 
quality of Coleridge’s poetic gemus does not suggest 
long life; it is like a superb sunrise that is bound 
by tho laws of its being to fade into tho light of 
common day ; for it draws its sustenance from the 
mysterious half hghts, tho meeting of night and 
morning, and with the dissipation of nocturnal 
mysteries its magic is weakened and dissipated. 

There are two outstanding characteristics in the 
poet's work, the Grst a psychical, the second an 
intellectual quality. The psychical element lies 
in its pervadmg sense of mystery; the mteUectual, 
in the crystalline simplicity with which this sense 
of mystery is expressed. 

A love of mystery was, os wo have seen, a domi¬ 
nant feature of romantic story-telling, from Horace 
Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe down to Sir Walter 
Scott. It led its earlier votaries into the dim re¬ 
cesses of modisvalism, where the wealth of super¬ 
stition, and the robuster excitements of stirring 
adventures furnished copious material for the 
mystery maker. But ii we compare the super- 
naturaUam of Walpole and Mn. Radcliffe with that 
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of Coleridge, tra fealiae in a moment the difference 
between the maker of horrors and the maker of 
horror. These romanoers were not charlatans; 
their sense of mystery, though not dehcate and 
subtle, was genuine enough so far as it went. But 
they mistook its manifestations; they felt bound 
to give their mysteries a “ local habitation and a 
name,” nor stayed to remember that the inde- 
finiteness they strove so vigorously to banish lay 
at the source of its magic; and that by subtle 
suggestion, not by crude description, do you create 
the atmo^hcro. 

Coleridge does not use the spells of mediesvalism 
as so many stage prupcrlios, he absorbs them mto 
himself, and they reappear rarely distilU'd and 
inextricably blended with the poet’s exquisite 
perception of the mysteries that surround the 
commonplace thmgs of everydaj' Lfe. If wo sun'oy 
tlio content of The Am irnt Manner,i\M amazmg com- 
preheiiHivonoEW will sLiiko us, no loss than its imagi¬ 
native power. Ev«‘ry phasi' of lanflsenpe, scohcupo, 
and cloiidscapo is touched upon, from the cpiict 
scenery of nn English woodlniul to the luiid seonory 
of the tropics. The poet touches w’lth c(]ual power 
and beauty every phase of life at sea. the slop 
flying Ijt'fore the freshening gale, the torrid fierce¬ 
ness of the stagnant waters, the freezing cold of the 
Arctic region, tiie honors of the h<eahiied passage, 
the blpbsedness of the welcome ram, Iho clear sky, 
the storm cloud, thp great sea fog, the incarnate 
fury of the storm, the soothing peace of the temper 
ato seas, the loneliness of the great ocean, and the 
welcome sight of familiar landmarks once again as 
the mariner views the peaceful English harbour; 
and over the whole poem there is that strangeness 
and remotonoss ev<*n when describing siinple ordi¬ 
nary thmgs, that marks the highest Romantic art. 
With that supremo art which ever seems artless, 
so Simple and spontaneous are its methods, Cole¬ 
ridge gives us glimpses from lime to time of the 
wedding feast to which the Mariner had l>een 
bidden^—a lialliid within a ballad , and how effi'c- 
tive the contrast betwuem the mnocent merriments 
of the bridal feast from which the Guest has been 
detained and the tragic anguish of the mysterious 
Mariner’s tale: 

" ‘ The sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came ho ! 

And he shone bnglit, and On the right 
Went down uito the sou. 

• Higher and higher every day. 

Till over the mast at noon —’ 

The Wedding Guest here beat his breast. 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The hnde hath pored into the hall. 

Red as a rose is she 

Nodding thnir heads before her goes 

The merry minstrelsy. 

The W’edding-Guest he beat his bieost. 

Yet he cannot choose but hear ; 

And thus spako on that ancient man. 

The bnght-eyed Manner.” 

The whole poem is wrought with the colour and 
glamour of ^e Middle Ages. From the quaint 
embroideries of the “ merry minstrelsy ” to the 
central pattern of the Catholic idea of penance 
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everywhere we see the medievd touch—^the fate¬ 
ful cross-bow ; the VMper bell, the shnving hermit, 
the mvocation to ‘Mary Queen.” Yet there u 
no slavish attempt to reproduce another age. The 
voyage itself is not su^ a voyage as mediteval 
mar mors were wont to make. The voyc^, what¬ 
ever use tlie poet may have made of Shclvocke'e 
Voyages, with its story of a black albatross, is in 
essence created out of “ such stuff as dreams are 
mode on.” It is the ethereal and subtle fancy of a 
great poet; “ the basedess fabric of a vision.” We 
do not know even if tlie weird scenes that the 
Manner describes were actual occurrences or mere 
phantasmagoria, the product of his heated and 
di.sturtnd unagination. The poet leaves it splen¬ 
didly vague, as it sliould be left. All we do realise 
IS the spell of tlie story, tlie horrors of the lonely 
seafarer, the dreadful effect on the Mariner of the 
ghostly sights and sounds. The Mariner himself 
gathers up into his person the elements of romance, 
mesmeric and haunting in his compelling pouer, 
mysl onnus and awe-mspiring in appearance ; with 
hie glittering eye, his skinny hand, his arresting 
voice, and iho spiritual misery that drives him mto 
speech to ease hw tortured soul. 

The BupernaturaliHm of iho poem is no matter 
of Btagu-iighting os with '* Afonk ” Lewis; of 
hysUn-ical declamation as with Airs. Badcliffe ; of 
scenic occosHoru'S as u ith Scott; it is an atmosphere 
that BufluHos the entire tale ; the outcome of a 
himdred delicate touehes and subtle hints, mode 
convincing to the reader by the profound psycho¬ 
logical msight of the poet. 

Note tho masterly skill with which we Bxe pre^ 
pared for the spiritual horror: 

“ Down dropt the breeze, the saib dropt down, 
’Twoh had as sad could lie : 

And we did speak oiil> to break 
The silence of the sea ! " 

Tho nerves aro overwrought by the dreadful silence ; 
then comes tho physical strain of tho pe relied 
systom • 

" W'ator, water everywhere. 

And all tho boards did shrink ; 

Water, water, everywhere. 

Nor any drop to drink." 

Tho stagnant waters with their myriad putrescent 
life, tho mlolnrablo waiting for the calm to break 
and then, when mind and body were broken down, 
the appearance of the phantom ship. 

As tho spectral horrors mtiltiply, tlie poet repro¬ 
duces for us with the imaginative fidelity of the 
groat artist, those little pictures of sunrise and 
sunset, and the quiet beauty of the moonlight 
night, that give additional power to the strange 
and fearful sights: 

“ The sun’s rim dips ; the stars rush out; 

At one stride conies the dork ; 

The moving Moon went up the sky. 

And nowhere did abide ; 

Softly she was going up. 

And a star or two b^de—” 

Nowhere in our literature is the henison of sleep 
to the tired, racked spirit suggested with more 
moving power than in these hues : 
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*• Oh alMD I it is • gentla thing, 

BalovBii from polo to pole I 
To Ilar 7 Qoewi the praise be given I 
She sent the gentle uero from Heaven, 

That BUd into my eoul. 

Daring sleep the spell is broken, and the long^ 
hoped*for thing comes to pees: 

*' And when Z awoke it rained.*’ 

The phantaemagoria melt away, the elements 
attune the watcher to the welcome change, while 
the very boat ebazes in the peaceful aftmmath : 

"... the sails made on 
A pl eas a nt noiaa till noon, 

A noue like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Bingeth a quiet tune.** 

Yet wild as the story is, with its medueval super¬ 
stitions and irreeponsible happmimgs, it is not only 
made actual and vital to our imagination by its 
faitl^ picture of Nature, and its psychological 
insight, but by the simple humanity with which 
it is saturated. Interwoven with the strange and 
recondite are the primal emotions of love, hate, 
pain, remorse, and hope. 

“ He prayeth best who lovelh best ’’ is no moral 
tag at the close of a fine descriptive poem, but the 
summing up in a few lines of the spirit with which 
the entire poem is charged; an intimate kinship 
with all '* happy living things.” 

Bo far we have di^t more purtioulwrly on the 
psyohioal aspects of the poem ; it remains to note 
the teohnioal beauty of the work, with its simple 
clarity and artless art. 

The homely diction of mediaeval balladry is 
reproduoed with a skill greater than that even of 
Soott: 

" Day after day. day after day 
We tuck. . . 

" Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone cm a wide, wide sea.” 

*' The sun came up upon the left. 

Out of the sea came he : 

And he shone bright and on the ri^t 
Went down into the sea.” 

" I moved and could not feel my limba, 

I was so light—almost 
1 thought that I had died in sleep 
And was a bleesed ghost.” 

AD the zesouroeB of the old ballad metre are used 
by the poet, yet never overdone, for instance, the 
afleotive medial rhymes and the trick of alliteration : 

" The fair breese blew, the wlute foam flew. 

The furrow followed free—” 

The ballad habit of repetition : 

** With throata unshdted, with black lips baked. 

We eonld not laugh nor wail,” dm. 

" With throata nnaudKed. with blaok ilpe baked. 
Agape they heard me ciaU.” 

" ^Rie seraph b *>. each waved his hand. 

It was a neaviimly right,” Ao. 

" The seraph band earii waved bis hand. 

So voioe did they impart,” Ao. 

A beastting sin with the Bomantio poet is the 
abuM of arohaio terms. Chatterton was the great 
aiimer here; but Keats in his earlier work is nearly 
as bad. Coleridge, with finer instinot, just gives 


an occasional amhaism to preserve the medieval 
atmoqihera: 

" Eftsoons his hand dropt he.” 

*' And, by the holy roocL” 

•• And now all in my own oountrae." 

" A certain shape, 1 wiat.” 

Thus all the simple beauty ol the old ballad is im¬ 
parted with none of its extravagances; while with 
the medievalism he blends the modem spint, so as 
to convey a more moving magic to the reader to-day. 

Where, in The Ancient Manner, Coleridge repro¬ 
duces for us the old ballad form, in Chriittdbel be 
goes to the motneel romanoe, and uses variations 
of the octosyllabic couplet, variations introduced 
deliberately to harmonise with the “ nature of the 
imagery or passion.” In sheer artistic power the 
poem is soaroely inferior to The Arunent Mariner; 
where it yields precedence is in its more limited 
appeal and more circumscribed milieu. Whether 
it be taken as an allegory or merely as another 
excursion mto the dim dream-world of fantasy, its 
beauty and magic are indisputable. 

Onoe ^am we are in a medieval atmosphere; 
there is the old moaUxl castle with its feudal accom- 
pazumentiS of heralds and pages, with its massive 
gate ” ironed withm and without ” ; we have the 
witch woman with the evil spell and the innocent 
viotun; hmts of the tourney. This poem is a 
fantasia on the elemental theme of good and evil, 
light and darkness, set in the appropriate key of 
moonlight and nocturnal mystery. The precise 
character of Geraldme ; how far she was evil; the 
nature of her spell; the reason for its failure; such 
matters are left as vague and indefinite as the 
flickering shadows cast by the great fireplace m the 
halL Nor doee it really matter. The essential 
point is that the poet triumphantly suggests the 
eeriness and rranote horror of the scene without 
having recourse to any elaborate machinery. 

The note is struck in the opening hues : 

“ ’Tis the middle of night by the castle clock. 

And the owls have awakened the arowing cook. 

Tu-whit I -Tu-whoo I 

And hark, again I the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew. 

Sir Leoline, the Boron rich. 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch, 

From her kennel beneath the rook 
Bhe makath answer to the rlork. 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour { 

Evot and aye. by shine and shower. 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud ; 

Some say, she eeee my lady’s shroud. 

Is the lugbt ohilly and dork T 
The ai^t is ohilly, but not dork. 

The tmn grey cloud is spread on hi^. 

It covers nut not hides the sky. 
nie moon is behind, and at the full; 

And yet she looks both small and dulL 
The night is riiill, the cloud is gray 
’Tis a month before the month of May, 

And the Spring oomes riowly up this way.” 

Just 06 in The Ancient Mariner, the diction is homely 
and flimple; you are oonseious of no efiort to make 
the flesh creep; yet every touch tello. You feel 
the oppieorive sileiioe, the ominous loneUneBS; the 
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Powers of Darkness are abroad; whatever light 
there is shrinks and dwindles; the firelight in the 
hall dies down, while in the ohamber of Christabel 

the silver lamp bums dead and dun.” 

The first part of the poem is fiawleas; the second 
part, for all its passages of beauty and tenderness, 
is in another key. The earlier mood has been for 
gotten ; time lias elapsed sinoe the unfinished poem 
was put aside. Other interests have crowded upon 
the poet’s mind, and it is obvious that he tsannot 
recapture the elusive charm of the midnight scene. 

Yet the second part of Chnatabel abounds m noble 
linos and lovely images; and one could ill spare it 
on this account. 

The fine passage: 

“ Alas 1 they had been friends In youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 

And constancy lives ui realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth m vain { 

And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

IVith Roland and Sir Leoline, 

Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to liis heart’s best brother; 

They parted —ne’er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 
To free the hnllnw heart from paining— 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been ront asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows between "— 

touches a note of poignant personal emotion rare 
in the work of Coleridge. 

Individual as his Nature poetry is. with a subtlety 
and delicacy rarely found m Wordsworth, yet un¬ 
doubtedly he was influenced by his friend, and a 
comparison of the scenic touches m his earlier work 
and in his work after he had known W'ordsworth, 
shows an intensity of affection and an accuracy of 
perception not to be explained away merely in 
terms of poetic development. Wordsworth’s power 
of idealismg the commonplace had impressed him. 
Wordsworth had shown the wonder of ordinary 
Bights and sounds; it remained for Coleridge to 
exhibit their mystery. 

llis supreme strength lay in his marvdlous dream 
faculty ; one might add that the dream faculty lay 
at the root of his greatness as a poet and his weak¬ 
ness as a man. But there is no finer dreamer in 
English verse; this quality it is that gives distinc- 
tion to Tht Ancient Mariner and Chnatabel, and 
makee of Kubla Khan so superb a triumph. His 
plays are not interesting, and despite the fitashes of 
beauty m Remorae and Zapolya, it is quite clear 
that the medium is uncongenial to his powers. 

Several of his briefer poems—Jxwe, and The Dark 
Ladie, Youth and Age —^havo grace and tenderness, 
and touches of personal emotion ; but his reputation 
as a poet will rest on The Ancient Mariner, Chna- 
tabel, and Kubla Khan : to have written these is to 
touch the heights of poetry, and to mingle with the 
great immort^s. 

Youth and Aon 

Verse, a breom raid bloRBoms straying. 

Where Hope clung feeding, like a b qe — 

Both were mine ! Life went a-maying 
With Nature, Hope and Vocey, 

Whm 1 was young I 
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When 1 was young 1—Ah, woeful When i 
Ah I for the obon^ 'twixt Now uid Then I 
This breathing house not binlt with bands. 

This body tha' does me gnevous wrong. 

O’er aery olifis and gUttOTnc sands. 

How lightly then it naafaed uong s— 

Like those tnm skiffs, unknown of yore^ 

On winding lakes and livMS inde. 

That ask no aid of sm or osr. 

That fear no spite of wind or tide I 
Nought oared this body for wind or waethsK 
When Youth and I Uved m’t together. 

Flowers ore lovely ; Love s flower-like ; 

Fneadiihip is a sheltering tree ; 

O I the jc^s, that came down dmwer-lika. 

Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere 1 was old 

JEre I was old T Ahl woeful Ere, 

Which tells mo. Youth’s no longer here I 
O Youth I for years so many and sweet, 

’Tib known, that Thou and 1 were one. 

I’ll think It but a fond conceit— 

It cannot be that Thou art gone I 
Thy vesper-bell hath not yet toll'd :— 

And thou wert aye a masker bold t 
What strange disguise host now put on. 

To make behet e, that thou art gone f 
I soe these locks ui silvery slips. 

This drooping gait, this alters size. 

But Rpnng-tide blossomF on thy lips, 

.And tears take sunshine from thine eyes I 
Life IB but thought so think 1 will 
That Youth and 1 oro house-mates stilL 

Dew drops are the gems of morning. 

But the tears of mournful eve i 
Where no hope is, life’s a warning 
That only serves to ma^e us grieve. 

When we are old : 

'That only servea to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking-leave. 

Like some poor nigh-related guert. 

That may not rudely be dismist; 

Yet hath outstay'd his welcome while 
And tells the je^ witliout the smile. 

KcBiiA Kbah 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A Btatdy pleasure-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
'Through caverns measnreless to roan 
Down to a sunless sea. 

Bo twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were prdled round : 

And there were gardens bngnt with sinuoiis tilb. 
Where blossomed many an mcense-bearing tree; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills. 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a redsm cover I 

A savage ^aoe 1 as holy and enriianted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover I 

And from this chasm, with oeaseless turmoil seething 

As if this earth in fast thiok pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced : 

Amid whose swift half-intermit ted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail. 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 

And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung np momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dw the sacred river can. 

Then leached the caverns measurelesa to man. 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean ■ 

And ’mid this tumult Kuhla heard from for 
Ancestral voices prophesying war i 
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Tlie sliadov of ths dome of pleeBiue 
Floftted midwaf on the wevoe ; 

Where woe heiw the mingled meaeore 
From the fountMn end the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with oaves of ice I 

A damsel frith a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw i 
It was an Abyssinian maid. 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Bingine of Uount Abota. 

Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song. 

To such a deep delight Twonid win mA 
Tlwt with musio loud and long. 

I would build that dome in air. 

That sunny dome I those oaves of ice I 
And all who heard should see them there^ 

And all should cry. Beware I Beware I 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair t 
Weave a oirele round him tlmoe, 

And close mur eyes with holy dread. 

For he on honey ^ew hath fed. 

And drunk the milk of Farodiaa 

ROBERT SOXTmEY (1774^1843) 

Robert Southey, at one time closely associated 
both in friendship and reputation with Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, is now practically a spent force in 
literature. Wordsworth and Coleridge hve on as 
an inspiration, but Southey’s writings have no 
following. Yet he played no small part m the 
literary history of tbe Romantic Revival, and a 
portion of his work at any rate merits the considera¬ 
tion of the literary student. 

Bom at Bristol of good middle-class stock, 
Southey was educated at Westminster and BEdliol, 
Oxford. His earliest adventure was to marry with¬ 
out any prospect of a livelihood, and it w'as 
fortunate for him that his friend Charles Wynn 
made him an annuity of £160. A short sojourn m 
Portugal as a young man gave him a taste fur the 
literature of the Sooth, and he devoted his life to 
the pursuit of letters. 

A thrifty and careful man, he lived for forty years 
at Qreta Hall, near Koswick, and not only managed 
to live in tolerable comfort but to bring together a 
fine library, support a large family, and look after 
the obildron of bis more brilliant and far more 
erratic hrother-in-law, “ B. T. C.” In 1814 he had 
been made Poet Laureate, and be did good, solid 
work, poorly paid, for the Quarterly Review. For 
some time before his death, like Scott, his mind 
had been deranged. 

His Wobk 

His best veree was written in ecurly life, and in 
the last few years of the eighteenth century. True 
to the fashion of the times, he turned his hand to 
ballad work, and his contribution here, if less at¬ 
tractive than Scott’s, is certainly distinctivp and 
original. The groteequenes of German romance 
he could achieve with success; and he had the 
genuine gift of comic exaggeration that gave rise 
to a form of writing which probably inspired 
Barham’s Ingoldtby Legenda. His irregular metres 
had freshneaa and raoinesa; there is plenty of life, 
if little beauty, aboul such pieoea as Oid Woman 


oj Berkeley, there is humour and oharaetw about 
Buoh ballad as St. Michael'a Chair, while The Devil'a 
Walk (originally published in the Jkforntng Poal aa 
The DeviPa Thoughts) is a breezy, efieotive, “ ding- 
dong chime.” 

He had a turn for comedy of a rough and ready 
kind, and it is a pity that in his long epic narrative 
he kept it so severely in check. Of the Epica, 
Thalaba, the Destroyer (1801), The Curse of Kthama 
(1810), there is little to say. It is not that they 
are ill written, but they are lifeless. There is no 
transforming touch of high imagination about them. 
Scott, Byron, Shelley, and Keats, one and all have 
written cruder verse, but their worst verse has 
some redeeming touch that Southey’s lacks: 
Thalaba is a good journeyman’s work, and that is 
all that one can say about it. No doubt the 
methodical and too temperate soul of Southey was 
ill suited to 6 U 1 Eastern subject. No amount of 
industry can take the placo of passion; nor scholarly 
care the office of the imcqpnation. Yet the poem 
impressed his contemporaries, and from it Shelley 
borrowed his irregular blank metre in Queen Mab. 

Better than this is The Curse of Krhama, where 
there is rhyme that falls more graciously on tlie ear 
than did the unrhymed Pindarics of Thalaba. But 
the story, for all its occasional picturesque strength, 
has little grip. Nor is the reason far to seek, for 
Southey is but following a literary convention df 
the time in thus trafficking with Oiientabsm, and 
has little temperamental s^-mpathy with it. There 
was more Onentalisra in B^kford’s httle finger 
than in Soul hey’s whole body. 

Don Roderick is the beat of the epics, from the 
Btondpumt of the humanities, for Southey had 
really seized hold of the poetical spiiit of the 
Pemnsula, or at any rate an appreciable part of it. 

Hia Protestantism revolted against the theology 
of the South, with which he had as little sympathy 
as with the quietism of the East; but the ctiivnl- 
rous romance did touch his imagination. His 
cycle of Spanish songs. The Chronicle of the Cid, is 
a spirited piece of work, while in Don Roderick 
(1814) he told a stirring story not memly with ex¬ 
cellent zest, but with a power and aenso of actuality 
too seldom found m liis longer poems. 

His early travels in Spam had impressed the 
scenery and Spanish ways of living upon his ima¬ 
gination, so that he had not to ’^ly, aa in his other 
epics, on merely bookish inspiration. 

Southey’s prose is better than his verse. Indeed 
iho weaknesses of his verse became positive merits 
in the prose. The clear, even, business-like, un¬ 
obtrusive style gives value to such subjects as The 
Life of Wealey, or that of Nelson. In many ways 
it is like the groat prose of the eighteenth century, 
yet it falls ImIow the level of ^e work of such 
prosomen aa Addison, Defoe, or Swift, in its indi¬ 
vidual flavour : there is personality b^ind these ; 
thero IS little personality in Southey’s prose. He 
is at hiB boat when purely objective. As soon as 
he comes forward himself he brings with him 
literary tricks culled from a score of sources—an 
affectation of Sterne, a flourish of Rabelais: and we 
sigh for the clear, straightforward maimer in which, 
as a rale, his biograpbiool studies were writteo. 
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Be{(arding his work as a whole, it may be si^ 
that it is hke a vast stretch of tame-looking land¬ 
scape with unexpected tracts here and there of 
sylvan charm and beauty, that the painstaking 
p^eatnan will hght upon and the casual traveller 
overlook. The real failure of Southey’s staying 
power, despite his scholarship, industry, good 
sense, and wholesome feeling, lies in the sterility 
of his imagination. It con send forth picturesque 
grafts, but it has no fructifymg power, no depth, 
no reserve. His mind is stiff and unyielding, and 
if we compare his inveterate conservatism with 
that of Scott, or Wordsworth, wo shall appreciate 
this lack of plasticity. 

Southey’s Toryism springs from a preference 
for jog-trot methods of perception ; Wordsworth’s 
from a repugnance of lawlessness. There is always 
strong, elemental passion at the back of Words 
worth’s mind, though sternly kept in check He is 
cool and cautious by self-discipline: Southey by 
temperament. Again, Scott’s Toryism is suflused 
with a warm humamtarianisin and a mellow geni¬ 
ality ; Southey was not uiigenial, but his sym¬ 
pathies are narrow in range and he had little insight 
into character. Yet, with all his imperfection and 
limitations, he upheld worthily the di^ity of 
letters, left behind him somo good verso and better 
prose, and proved, os his correspondence shows, 
an amiable, wise, and agreeable friend to such men 
as Wordsworth, Lamb, and Landor To have hold 
their friendship is no slight tribute to any man. 

His Books 

My days among the Dead ore past: 

Around me I behold. 

Where'er these casual eves are cost. 

The mighty minds of old ; 

My never-failing fnends are they. 

With whom I ronvorse day by day. 

Witli them I take delight ui weal 
And seek relief m woe ; 

And while T understand and feel 
How much to them 1 owe. 

My cheeks have often been bedew’d 
With tears of tliuughtful gratitude 
My thoughts are with the Dead ; with them 
I live in long-past years, 

Tlieir virtues love, their faults condemn. 
Partake their !iopes and fears . 

And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 

My hopes are with thu Dead ; anon 
My place with them will be. 

And I with them will travel on 
Through all Futurity ; 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust. 

That will not perish in the dust. 

Atter Blenheim 

It was a summer evening. 

Old Kaspar’s work was done. 

And he boioro his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun ; 

And by him sported on the green 
Hia little grandchild Wilhelniine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roil soniethiiig large and round 
Whicli he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found 
Tliat was so large and smooth and round. 
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Old Kospar took it from the boy 
Who stood expectant by ; 

^uid then the old man shook his head. 

And snth a natural sigh, 

*' Tis some poor fellow’s skull,” said he^ 

” Who fell in the great victory, 

" I find them in the garden. 

For there’s many here about; 

And often when 1 go to plough 
The ploughshare turns them out. 

For many thousand men,” said he, 

“ Were slam in that great victory.” 

” Mow tell us what ’twos all about,” 

Young Peterkin he cries , 

And little Willielmine looks up 
With wonder.waiting eyes : 

“ Now tell us all about the war. 

And what they fought each other for T ** 

*' It was the English,” Kaspar cried. 

Who put the French to rout: 

But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out. 

But everybody said,” quoth he, 

" That 'twas a famous victory, 

” My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by : 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground. 

And he was forced to fly : 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Mor hod he where to rest his head. 

'* With firo and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide. 

And many a childing mother then 
And newborn baby died : 

But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous ^ iclory. 

“ They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field wt^ won ; 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting m the sun : 

But tlungs like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory 

” Great praise the Duke of Marlboro’ won 
And our pood Prince Eugene ' ” 

*• Why, ’twas a very wicked thing 1 ” 

Said httle ^V'ilhelnllne; 

” May . . . nay . . my bttlo girl,” quoth he, 
“ It was a famous victory. 

” And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.” 

But what good came of it at last t ” 

Quoth little Peterkin :— 

*' Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 

” But ’twas a famous victory,” 


Wesley and Old Age 

’* Lord, let me not live to be useless I ” was the 
prayer which Wesley uttered after seeing one whom he 
hod long known as an active and usMul Magistrate, 
reduced by age to be "a picture of human nature m 
disgrace, foebie m body and mind, slow of speech and 
onMietfUiding.” He was favoured with a constitution 
vigorous beyond tliat of ordinary men, and with an 
activity of spirit which is even rarer than his singular 
felicity of health and strength. Ten thousand cares of 
various kinds, he said, were no more weight or burden 
tc his mind, than ten thousand hairs were to his head. 
But in truth his onlv cares were those of supenntending 
t’le work of his amlntion, which continually prospered 
under his hands. Real cares he hod none ; no anxieties, 
no sorrows, no grief which touched him to the quick. 
His manner of life was the most favourable that could 
have been devised for longevity. He rose early, and lay 
down at night with nothing to keep him waking, or trouble 
him in sleep. His mind was always in a pleasurable and 

11 
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whokaoma atato of ootivity, be waa temperate ki his 
dmt, and lived in perpetual locomotion; and frequent 
ohange of air ia perhaps, of all thin^ that which most 
conduces to joyous he^th and long hfe. 

The tima which Mr. Wesley spent in travelling was 
not lost. *' History, poetry, and philosophy,” said he, 
" I commonly read on horseback, iiaving othw employ* 
ment at othw times.” He used to throw the reins on 
bis hone's neck ; and in this way he rode, in the coune 
of his life, above a hbndred thousand miles, without 
any accident of sufficient magnitude to make him sensible 
of the danger which he incurred. His friends, however, 
saw the danger ; and in the sixtyminth year of his age 
they prevailed upon him to travd in a carriaM, in con* 
sequence of a hurt which had produced a hydrocele. 
The ablest practitionen in Edinburgh were consulted 
upon his case, and assured him there was but one method 
of cure. " Perhaps but one natural one,” says he. " but 
I think Qod has made more than one method of healing 
either the soul or the body.” He read upon the subject 
a treatise which recommends a seton or a caustic, "hut 
I am not inclined,” said he, "to try either of them 11 
know a physician that has a shorter cure than either one 
or the other." After two gears, however, he submitted 
to an operation, and obtained a cure. A little before 
this, he notices in his Journal the first night that be had 
ever lain awake; "I believe,” he adds, ” few can say tiiis 
in seventy years I never lost one night's sleep.” 

He hved to preach at Kingswood under the shade of 
trees which he hod planted ; and he outlived the lease 
of the Foundry, the place which had been the cradle of 
Hethodism.t 


SAMUEL ROGERS 

Samuel Rogers (1763-18C5), like Southey and 
Tom Moore, ocoupi^ an important position among 
the men of letters of his day, and, like them, his 
literary influence waa a transient one. He is m- 
fenor even to them as a creative force, but he had 
a sharp and caustic wit which made him an acquisi¬ 
tion at social gatherings, and sufficient susceptibility 
to the romanticism of his time to give liis verse 
the cachet of popularity. Original he certamly 
was not, and in poetry he shapes as a versatile and 
clever imitator of tho various literary fashions 
which hod taken the literary world by storm. Be 
could be Byronio in mild fashion, as his narrative 
poem, Ikdy, testifies, just as earlier he could repro¬ 
duce the tricks of the didactic eighteenth-century 
poet in his Pleaturea of Memory. 

A wealthy man and a generous host, he played 
no small port as patron of literary genius. 

Ths Blekpino Beauty 

Sleep on, and dream of Heaven awhil»— 

Tho' shut so close thy laughing eyes. 

Thy rosy lipe stiU wear a smile 
And move, and breathe delicious sighs I 

Ah, now soft blushes tinge her cheeks 
And mantle o’er her nock of snow ; 

Ah, now she murmurs, now she speaks 
What moss I wish—and few to know I 

She starts, riie trembles, and she weepe 1 
Her fair hands folded on her breast 
—rAnd now, how like a saint she sleeps I 
A sacaph in the realms of rest I 

^ Southey's £s/« of Wesley. 


Sleep on secure I Above oontaoul 
Thy thoughts belong to Heaven and tlassi 
And may the secret of thy soul 
Remam within its sanctuary 1 

A Wish 

Mine be a cot beside the hill 
A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe my ear i 
A willowy brook that turns a mill. 

With many a fall shall linger near. 

The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay built neat; 

Oft sli^l the pilgrim lift the latch. 

And ehore my meal, a welcome guest. 

Around my ivied porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that dnnks the dew i 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue. 

The village-church among the trees, 

Where first our marnage-vows were given. 

With merry peals shall swell the breeze 
And point with taper qnre to Heaven. 

Tbe Pusabubxs ot Memobt 

Down by yon hazel copse, at evening, blazed 
The gipsy^ fagot—there we stood and gazed; 

Gazed on her sunburnt face with silent awe. 

Her tattered mantle and her hood of straw; 

Her moving lips, her cauldron brimming o'er ; 

The drowsy brood that on her back she bore. 

Imps in the barn with mousing owlets bred, 

From rifled roost at nightly revel fed 

Whose dark eyes flash^ through locks of blackest shade 

When jn tha breeze the distant watch-dog bayed : 

And hero’s fled the sibyl’s muttered call. 

Whose elfin prowess scaled the orchard wall. 

Ah o’er my palm (he silver piece she drew. 

And traced tlio line of life with searching view. 

How throbbed rny fluttering pulse with hopes and fears. 
To leaiu the colour of my future years. 

Am Itauan Bono 
Dear is niy little native vole. 

The ring-dove builds and murmurs there i 
Close by my cot she tells her tala 
To every passing villager. 

The squirrel leaps from tree to tree. 

And shells Ins nuts at liberty. 

In oiange groves and myrtle bowers, 

’That breathe a gale of fragrance round, 

I charm the fairy footed hours 
With my loved lute’s romantic sound; 

Or crown of living laurel weave 
For those that win the race at eve. 

The shepherd's horn at break of day. 

The ballet danced in twilight glade. 

The canzonet and roundelay 
Sung m the silent greenwood shade; 

These simple joys that never fail. 

Shall bind me to my native vole. 

Among the crowd of minor and for the most part 
imitative romanticists are Mrs. Hemahs 
1836), picturesque, melodious, and facile, and the 
two Moktoouerys, Jambs (1771-1864), and Rokbbt 
(1807-1856). Hebert is perhaps the better known 
name, thanks to the notoriety he attained through 
Macaulay’s slashing attack; but James was the 
better poet, with many of Mrs. Hemana’ qualities 
Bet in a more sober, humamtarian framework. 
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SIB WALTER SCOTT 

The magic of the North, its rough teudemeas, its 
elemental passion, its simple homeliness, its throb* 
bing humanity, nch m laughter no less than m tears; 
these things had been revealed to Englishmen by 
the peasant poet. Bums. The intimate, everyday 
life of the poor Scot is seen through the strong and 
intense imagination of a great poet. It remained 
for Scott to exhibit the heroism and daring of the 
romantio past, thus completing the work of Bums, 
by tracing the sources and conduence of this pulsmg 
life, and dwelling upon its rich heritage of legendary 
lore, and the splendour of glen and loch that had 
nursed its people, feeding the Scot with their own 
wild beauty. 

Bom on August IS, 1771, at Edinburgh, Waiter 
Scott had as his birthplace a city alive witli associa¬ 
tions of Scottish greatness and glory. His father 
was a Writer to the Signet, his mother the daughter 
of a well-known physician; while his ancestry 
was intimately connected with Border warfare. 
As a child he was delicate and ailing, the result of 
an iUness while still an infant, but his fragile 
physique at this time lent a more vivid life to his 
imaginative sensibilitioa. 

At the age of three ho was sent to his grand¬ 
father’s farm in the valley of tlio Tweed, where he 
was lapped round with many romantic associations, 
and, while lying on the grass, he would eagerly 
absorb any tale told him by the shepherds of the 
life of the Border, and drink in the suiigs and legends 
taught him by his grandmother. Indeed, even at 
this early age, he is said to have sung so loudly a 
ballad of Hardionut as to prevent the village 
minister from “ being heard or hearing himself.” 
On the improvement of his health ho went to school 
at Edinburgh, whore ho became, ho tells us, “ an 
incorrigibly idle imp,” good at Latin but excelling 
chiefly m climbing and fighting. When he was 
thirtMn he become familiar with Percy’s Rclvpies, 
while the romances of Tasso, and Spenser’s Faerir 
Queene proved more congeni^ than ordinary book 
learning. Any old Bong that came in his way he 
would seize upon “ like a tiger ” ; and from boy¬ 
hood upwards he nevor tired of telling stories to 
his companions, with an aptitude only equalled 
by another great popular writer, Charlra Dickens. 
Even when called to the Bar, in 1792, he proved a 
more promising story-teller than a lawyer, was a 
aeligbtful, high-spirited companion, by no means 
averse to a skirmish with the authorities, and the 
first to begin a row, the last to end it. He was as a 
young man handsome, tall, and vigorous, and if 
more interested in literature than in law books, 
gained an expenraioe in his father-in-law’s offlee 
that served him in good stead in Redgaunllel. 

During his youth, while he travelled from one 
farmhouse to another, be hod gained an intimate 
knowledge of the by-ways of Scottish life; while 
his retentive memory seized upon every association. 


treasuring it up till he could moke use of it as a 
hterary artist. In 1802 we have the mrliest results 
of his enthusiastio indulgence m the two volumes 
of Mmatrelay of the Scottish Border; but before 
that time be had been attracted to German romaiitio 
literature (1788), and had taken to tramdating 
German ballads. The influence of “ Monk ” Lewis 
must also be noted ; while the friendship with that 
erratic but brilliant, gifted poet, James Hogg, 
began in 1799, and proved a hvely inquration for 
many years to come. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel, his first original 
work, appeared in 1806, and waa followed by 
Marmion m 1808 and 2 he Lady of the Lake (1810), 
Scott did not take his verse seriously, snd upon 
someone asking his daughter if she had read the 
Lay, came the unexpected reply: “ No, papa says 
thure IS nothing so for young people as reading 
bad poetry.” 

About this time Byron sprang into sodden fame 
with his Chide Harold, displaying in his poem many 
of thr gifts which had made popular Scott’s own 
versu. With his usual good sense and geniality, 
Scott recognised the supenority of his rival, 
decided to give up verse-makmg smee Byron bad 
beaten him at his own game. 

Money difflculties supervening, he harked round 
for another source of livebhood, and while looking 
for flslung tackle one day came across the manu¬ 
script of a half-finished story, Waverley. Better 
bait he had never lighted upon for tempting fijh. 
The change of literary expri^ssion u as by no means 
so matked as it seemed. He had always been a 
dtory-teller in verse rather than a lync poet, he 
now became a story-teller in prose, using same 
fount of inspiration ; and it was quite clear that 
the new medium suited him better than the old, 
giving him greater elbow-room, and an opportunity 
for exhibiting his rich senso of brood imagery, that 
had found no outlet m verse. Waverley, first pub¬ 
lished anonymously m 1814, was followed by other 
stones of Scottisli hfe : Guy Mannenng, Rob Roy, 
The Antiquary, and Old Mortality. Indeed for the 
next sixteen years he held the stage of fiction, 
pubhshmg twenty-nine stones in all. No other 
novelist, save Dickens, appealed to so wide a circle 
or more entirely captured the fancy of the day. 
When asked for his opimon of Waverley, Lord 
Holland said, ” We did not one of us go to bed last 
night—nothing slept but my gout." Meanwhile, 
in 1812. he had built himself a characteristic 
dwelling-place, Abbotsford, in imitation of on old 
baronial castle, on the Tweed, near Melrose. 

For the next few years he was successful both in 
life and letters, and Abbotsford became a Scottish 
Mecca. Happy in his friendships and his Ufe, 
famous in his work, his existence seemed ideally 
satisfying, when, with tragic suddenness, came 
collapse of his publisher and of his own fortune. 
With fine manliness of spirit, and splendid industry, 
he set to work to repair his fortune, but now be 
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vaa no longer young, and bis health was failing, 
so, although he managed to satisfy most of his 
or^itors, the effort proved too great for his en* 
feeblod body, and in 1832 he died, with the sound 
of the beloved Tweed in hia ears, tho music he 
loved best in all the world. At no time of his life 
were his great qualities of heart so manifest os m 
these last few years of struggle with adverse fate; 
we realise this in reading his pathetic Journal. 

Characieristics of his Wore 

(a) Hit Qemua for V\tnl%stng the Past —^Tho qua- 
ity most obvious m Scott’s work, whether in prose 
or verse, is his genius fur vitalising tho post. His 
feudal home at Abbotsford was no literary affecta¬ 
tion, as was Walpolu’s guncrock affair at Straw¬ 
berry Hill, but a genuine expression of the man’s 
romantic mediaeval eqiirit. lie was bom a story¬ 
teller, and hod that delightful knack of improvisa¬ 
tion which is the secret of all good story-telling. 

Thus his best work has the spontaneity and ease 
of gossip by tho fireside, for he was so saturated 
with old-time legends and his own associations 
that he exhaled them as inevitably os did his 
heather-clad hills exhale their fragrance. 

Never did he see an old tower or a stream without 
instantly conjuring up its old-world associations. 
Fj” him every common bush burned with tho fire 
of romance. Uowored with this creative energy 
of imagination, lie madu the reader also ^eel tho 
glamour of places and tho actuality of tlie past. 
He could effect with an old legend what a great 
composer could with some folk-song Ho could 
improvise round it a host of fantastic variations 
A fluent and ready writer, his w rk suffered few 
oorrootions. 

He compels unr interest by no literary trick, 
but by making us feel that men and women of a 
past age wore real live human beings. How does 
he manage this 7 By reason of his mtuitive per¬ 
cept ion that the Stent of his own day was tho product 
of tho past’, and organically connected with that 
past. Knowing liis own poasantiy with as mtimato 
a knowledge os Bums, ho makes tho readt'r feel that 
his Dandio Dinnimit, his Joanio Deans, his Bailie, 
his Covenanteis were no creations of other timos, 
but might be found in modern dress in tho Scotland 
of hiB own day 

Thus ho welded togothcr the pa>it and present 
in a homogeneous whole, and shows us the spiritual 
continuity of histoiy. Thus ho makes mauifest 
how the national type of character is the vital 
embodiment of centuiics, and la evolved from 
countless customs and traditions. With this power, 
wherein we seo the. finer aspects of tho conserva¬ 
tive attitude of mind, ho reconstructed Scottish 
Society, and looked with jealousy and fearful eye 
upon anything that threatened to sweep away 
some relic of the past. Hence his opposition to the 
French Revolution is readily understood, and is 
akin to Burke’s, though Burke's was philosophically 
expressed. 

Both men hold that the “ starch of tradition,” to 
use one of Ucorge Eliot’s phrases, w*as necessary 
to keep society together, and to ensure its well¬ 
being. Neither man saw through the merely de¬ 


structive side of the BevoluUonaty movement, a 
wholesome and cleansing influence, that, despite 
incidental damage, would m the long run renovate 
society upon a saner and firmer basis. 

If bcott exhibited something of the narrowness 
of the old Tory spirit, he bad none of its exclusive- 
nosa and superciliousness. None loved the common 
people more than ho ; no man was tenderer to their 
weaknesses, more charitable in his sympathies. 

The great failing of the eighteenth century, in its 
attitude towards tlie past, was its self-sufficiency. 
Tho chief idea of its great writers, when criticising 
the past, had been to compare it with the standards 
.'if the age, and if it did not conform with them to 
condemn. Little attempt was made to understand 
the standard of other times, and a ludicrous ex 
amplo of this spirit may be seen in dramatic per 
formanoes, where Lady Macbeth appeared in hoops 
and the Greeks m crinolines. Abstract formulas 
interested them, not concrete embodiment of hfe. 
They wore curious about theonus of hfe, singularly 
incurious as to the drama of life. History for them 
was largely a peg for rhetorical generalities. What 
Scott did for history has been admirably exprrasod 
by Carlyle. 

“ Those historical novels,” testifies he, " have taught 
all men this truth, wliicli looks like a truism, and yet 
was os good os unknown to the wnten. of history and 
others, till so taught that the bygone ages of tho world 
were actually filled by living men, not by state papers, 
controversies, and abst riwlions of men. . . . K is a 
great si-rviee, fertile in eiiiihotiiience, tlus that Scott has 
done ,- a great truth laid open by him.” 

Leaving aside for tho most part the mystical 
aspects of moditevalism that attrai‘tcd the German 
romancors and our own Colcndgc, he fastened upon 
its showy and picturesque externals. He is a kind 
of nicduvval reporter, fancifully detailing the speo- 
tncular effects of (he tune, and eoncemed chiefly 
with the coloui, the variety, tho bustling vigour 
of iiitidiwvnl times Tho inner life of the Middle 
Ages, as fashioned by tho austere mystical soul of 
Dante, was alien to bis vision Tho occlesiastios of 
Scott arc no living symbols of strange, passionate 
faiths, but picturesque people, jolly or evil natured 
as tho case might be, but with little demoniac or 
saintly about them. It is quite true that he 
genuinely admired Gothic architecture, and the 
ritual of Catholicism, but he did so for its external 
impreasivcnoss He revelled m their possibilities of 
local colour; he was touched by the part they played 
in moulding human lives But he viewed them 
always from the outside; they never seized upon his 
inner lito os they did that of the German romancers. 
So he remained a staunch adherent of the English 
Church to the end of his life, and stoutly opposed 
Catholic Emancipation. 

(b) ffts Love of the Earth, —Scott’s passionate 
attachment for the past of his country is blended 
with his equally passionate attachment to its soil. 
Critics have spoken of his love of Nature, but the 
phrase suggests the transcendental affection felt by 
Wordsworth or Shelley, rather than the hearty con¬ 
crete attachment of Scott. It was with him Earth 
worship, not Nature worship ; and the Earth in par¬ 
ticular of special localities, endeared to him by a hun- 
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«lnd Mtooiotioiu. This qiulifloation difisrantistss 
his Earth worship from thM of Meredith, which was 
general, cosmic, not qiecifio and humanised. He 
loved hu country’s sod as n child loves, for its 
aasociationB, and he told Washington Irving that if 
he did not see the heather once a year he thou^t he 
would die Yet a beautiful landscape to him meant 
little without the human touch in it. Sanctify it 
with some legend or personal association, and he 
took it to his Iwart. 

" O Caledonia i stem and wild. 

Meet none for a poetio child, 

land of brown heath and ehagn wood. 

Land of the mountain and th^ood. 

Land of my sires I What mortal hand 

Can e'er untie foe filial band 

That knits me to thy ruffied strand.” 

His sense of beauty was sufficient to make him 
kindle at any fine scene ; but when to this beauty 
was superadded some historical association, then 
the liking beosme a passion. “ Show me,” he 
said, ” an old castle and a field of battle, and 1 was 
at home at once." 

The names of places had a natural magic for him 
as they had for Lamb. Henoe the definite concrete 
character of hia romances. Most of his legendary 
stories he connects with particular nanma and 
places. That nebulous atmosphere of datelese 
dimes loved by some romancers, Coforidge for 
instance, in his ChrttttAd, and Keats in his In Bette 
Dame, was alien to Scott’s nature. He was never 
happy till he could give his fantaaieB a geo- 
gnqihioal labd. It is here that the individuslity 
al Scott’s romances, be they in prose or verse, 
differentiates him so dearly from other great 
namoH in the Bevi\'al of Romance. Wordsworth’s 
romantio leanings, for iiutanoe. were entirely 
diffused and spiritual. He bad small historicd 
sense, and certainly no faculty for eztemaUsing a 
legend or a story. Given some historical associa¬ 
tion, Scott will revitalise the entire scene, using 
his power of scenic description to visuahse more 
dearly the drama he is presenting. Wordsworth, 
on the other bond, as in his JnMent of the Ware 
of the Roaea, moralises and spiritualiseB the matter, 
oaring little for the actual scene, much for what it 
symbolised. 

To Wordsworth the pageant of the Middle Agee 
was a dreun of ancient strivings that stirred the 
imagination and touched him as another chord of 
that “still sad music of humanity,” which came 
to him from a distance, as it were, sitting in philo- 
aophio aloofness. He would ruminate gently over 
“ old, unhappy, far-off things and battles long ago,” 
but to Scott the unhappiness concerned him far 
leas than the variety and ezdtement, and battles 
for him were never “ long ago,” but exhilarating 
aotudities near at hand. 

(o) Hia Hearty Hvmanity .—^The fictions of Scott 
are the inevitable eiqiression of his temperament; 
they ue genuinely romantio, not subtly so, not 
deeply so, but alive with the colour and movement 
of bygone times. Charles Beads worked up hia 
subject with the patience and enteipriae of a con- 
Boientioua and imaginative journalist. George Eliot 
rsoonstruotadtliB past with the laborious asal id the 


Boholar ; the past and the pwwt wan as one to 
Soott; be had no need of researah or working iqp Us 
subject. He breathed the past; it was part of hhn- 
aelf, not a masquerade gaib but bone of hsi bone and 
flesh of his flesh. 

Yet Scott does not owe his aiqwriority as an 
historical romancer to his greater store of knoededgo 
but to bis greater enthueisraa. In the long ran, 
no doubt, the assimilation of yean of antiquafian 
study gave him an advantage over novahsla to 
whom an hiefcorieal novel was whidly a tour de/wra. 
But there is no one of Soott’e novels that dhows m 
greater maeteiy over its material than, for ^ 

Thackeray’s Esmond, while in sheer artistiy he 
throng oareleasnesB, often inferior. 

In historical enthunaan, however, he is sup re s a a 
among writers of fiction. It is no one partieidar 
oentury, no passing |diaae of social life that moved 
him, but the past as a whole. His antiquarini 
interests are so wide, so minute, that at times they 
overburden the narrative and make for tedhan, 
but BO sure is the man, so sura is hia fostinot for 
what is picturesque and dramatic, that we forget 
the antiquarian in the story-teller; and the last^ 
impreetion upon our mii^ is tte imprneeinn of 
vitidity. 

And what gives his historical pictures their vital 
signifioanoe is the hearty humanity with which ba 
endows them. Boott was no p^chologist, in the 
sense that rre apply the term to Uterary artists like 
George Eliot, Meredith, or Hardy. He was not 
given to analyeis of any kind and was notorionely 
oareleee in giving reality to hie heroea and heroines, 
whom he is quite content to leave as picturesque 
accessories to the storiea. But whenever he has 
to deal with humble folk, be ehows a lively aeiiae 
of tiieir virtues and foiblea, and » as warm in hiB 
democratic sympathies as ie Burns himself. 

The eeeential kindlmeea and generoue sympathiea 
of the man exhale from ha romances. Dealing as 
he often does with gross and barbarous times; be 
humanised their fiercer and more repellent elsmenta. 
His ample direct nature, while impelling him to 
overlook much that was fascinating ud m3rBterknii; 
acted like a moral antis^tio when dealing with 
dubious and morbid subjects. That much abused 
word “wholesome” is peculiarly applioaUe to 
Scott’s work. It is full of good sense, manly faeliri^ 
and a rich if not subtle humour. Ae a humorirt 
hia great divergedoe from the great humorists of 
the eigbMenth century lies in bis distaste fm aatira. 

Satire presappoaes the moralist. Soott waa not 
a moralist, he was content to tell a good story in 
verse or prose, to dash off a situation, to light *9 
an oddity, without ulterior comment. Yet, if no 
moralist by intent, he was a moralist in effect. 
After reading one of his romanoes, the tribnte at 
Byron rises to our memory: “ W^ter Scott is as 
nearly a thoroughly good man as a man coii be, 
because 1 know it ^ experienoe to be the < 

Scoxx’s ImxmsKOB ahd SioMmoAHon 
ENQIUH LlTERAXnilX 

Coleridge said of Schiller that he waa “] 
not of the in t e nse drsma of passion hut the diffnaad 
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drama of hufoiy." The eame might be said of 
Soott; and his greatness lies in the breadth and 
range of hu romantic sympathies. Take his work 
piecemeal, and his limitations are soon perceived. 

In his vorae the elements of awe, mystery, and 
wonder are seldom touched. His muse is robust, 
facile, theatrical; not subtle, profound, inevitable. 

Hta intimate acquaintance with medisval rom¬ 
ance is, in itself, a positive bar to high distinotyin 
of phrase. If he had oapturod the opulent variety 
of the old romances, he had earned away no little 
of their fluent redundancy, while his conservatism 
led him to retain something of the stilted phrase¬ 
ology of the eqte in which he had been cradled. 
His metno^ inferiority to such a oonsummate 
master as Coleridge is made evident at once by 
comparing the Lay of t/ie Last MtnMrtl with Chn»- 
tabd. It was on heanng the recital of Ckridahel, 
while that poem was still in manuscript, that inspi red 
the “ light horseman stanza,” which he favou.-od so 
greatly. But the variety, the delicacy, the easy 
charm of Coleridge as a metnst were beyond his 
more vigorous, straightforward methods. 

In his fiction the same defects are apparent, 
though less obtrusive, because of the fecundity of 
concrete lite that crowds tho pagos. It is most 
distinctly felt m the bluntncss of his oharactensa- 
tion, and the careless manipulation of liis plots. 
Beside Dumas his awkwardnom as a story-teller 
ie realised again and again; beside the great 
novelists of the Victorian, era, his oharacterisation 
is oftei. insipid and superficial 

Let these fadings and limitations be frankly 
acknowledged. It remains for us to say wherein, 
despite of these, lies his unassailable greatness. 

In the first pleuso, he is great because he links up 
most of the various phases of romanticism that 
moot us m his predecessors: the elemental rharm 
of the Old English ballad, the dxciblene of Oemion 
romanticism, a love of tho picturesque and sublimo 
in nature, enthusiasm for the pomp and nlual of 
mediBBval social life. These had already lieon 
heralded in Percy’s Rrlvjuca, in Burger’s Lenore 
and Goethe's Ooete, m Mm. Radcliffe's novels, the 
verse of Collins, Gray, and Cowper. and m the 
fiction of Horace Walpole Scott brings them 
together, focussing thoir power, in both verse and 
prose. What is morbid and exotic he puts aside, 
and if he locked the subtlety and delicacy of some 
of those exponents, there is nr mistaking tho big, 
massive effects of his largo and varied canvases 
Thus romanticism is no longer the literary inspira¬ 
tion of a few detached artists; it has become a power 
to move the many 

It has been often pointed out how that Scott’s 
work falls into a throofold division ; in the form of 
the popular ballad, of the motneed romance, of the 
historical novel; what has been less seldom em¬ 
phasized 18 the fact that hia greatness lies in all¬ 
round excellence, by the vigorous breadth and ease 
shown in each of these departments, rather than m 
his supreme technical mastery of any particular 
one. He succeeds by reason of his versatility and 
unerring popular appeal. 

Critically considered, his boQads, with all their 
verve and awing and attractive charm, never attain 


the imaginative heights of such pieces as Tha 
Anctera Mariner, nor the exquisite workmani^ip 
of Roae Mary and Staler Heler,. But, taken as a 
whole, there is no collection of ballads to equal, 
much less rival, Scott’s, for he has not only greater 
knowledge but, what is more important, a saner 
taste than Percy. Mention of his ballad work 
must not puss without reference to his exception¬ 
ally fine baUad Proud Mutate, where be cornea nearer 
than an 3 rwher 8 else to Coleridge and Keats. 

Compared with his splendid work as a ballad 
writer, his metncal romances seem of less enduring 
fsune. But it is easier to see thoir defects, perhaps, 
than appreciate their merits to-day. De^ite their 
limitations and inequahties of workmanship, their 
narrative power is of the first order; and not only 
Macaulay and Browning, but more modem tellers 
of tales m verse, owe much to the vivid and graphic 
force displayed in Marmton and The Lady of the Lake. 

Most important of all is Scott’s significanoe as 
a novelist. Here he was both an innovator and 
a conserver. 

Be brought to converge upon the novel the some 
scattered influences of romanticism that he did in 
his poetry; enrlclimg its thin, and founts of m- 
spiraciou with his wealth of antiquarian lore, his 
opcn-air enthusiasm, his delight m the colour 
and movement oi bygone times, and hiE intimate 
knowledge of Scottish life. 

And while domg this he retained many of those 
groat qualities that had distinguished the masters 
of eightoonth-ceiitui-y fiction; humour, riirewd 
common-sense, actuality. Hitherto Romance and 
Reabsin had been swum foes. It was the realism 
of Nosh and Green that had given the first blow 
to rnediffival romance ; a more effective blow had 
been stmek by the artistry of Defoe, and now, 
when tho literary tide was flowing strongly for 
romance once more, Scott, instead of placing them 
in violent opposition as moditevahsts like Wal¬ 
pole and Mrs. Kadchifo were doing, blended them 
together. 

The union did not prove a permanent one, for 
the romantic tendency and the realistic tendency 
urge of necessity in opposite ways; but both 
rc^ism and romance were the bettor for this tem¬ 
porary' partnership. 

Thus the historical novel as created by Scott was 
an entirely fresh departure in fiction. Ono has 
only to compare the Waverley Novels with the his¬ 
torical fiction preceding tbeso to realise the origm- 
alitv of his foimula Strictly considered, every 
historical novel is a rumantie speculation. Witli 
the adroit use of material that has come down to 
us we may be able to reconstruct a picture of 
twelfth, fifteenth, or sixteenth century hfe; but, 
frankly, we have not the data for knowing exactly 
how the various cluases of society spoke fuid acted 
in those times. The earber historical story-tener 
had tried to sunnounl the difllculty by discon¬ 
necting the past from the present and by enclosing 
hiB tale m a strange and alien sotting, to create 
the necessary illusion. Scott saw with his keen 
common-sense that this was entirely wrong. It is 
quite true that ho possessed exceptional know- 
^ge of the past, but his suooess did not lie in this. 
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Hia knowledge merely helped him. He succeeded 
because in place of hauling the past into the present 
and thereby disconnecting past and present, he 
boldly projected the present into the past, using 
hiB knowledge of contemporary life to humanise 
his old world characters. Manners may change 
and fashions alter, but human nature remains 
constant; and thus we have the apparent paradox 
that Scott’s success as an historical novelist lay in 
his sturdy realism ; that he made the men of Robin 
Hood’s day and Shakespeare's day alive and actual 
by virtue of his acquaintance with the men that 
lived around the Tweed of his own day. Wisely, 
moreover, he does not concentrate the interest 
aroimd the historical figures of the past, but around 
his own fictitious characters, for liis own characters, 
after all, were real, thoy were drawn from personal 
observation, his historical sketches were clever 
guesswork. Ue envelops his characters with the 
broad strands of real historical events, yet he bids 
US follow not the intrigues of Louis XI but the 
varying fortunre of Quentin Durward Such was 
his method, and such the method adopted by lus 
numerous followers—James, Ainswortii, Lytton, 
Kingsley, Hugo, Dumus. 

IVAKHOE 

T portal, vihii'h led fiom ttie inner wall of the bar* 
bicttu tu the most, and winch corresponded with a sally¬ 
port lu the main wall of the castle, was now Huddcnly 
opened . tho temporary bridge was then thrust forward, 
and soon flashed in the waters, extending its length 
between the castle and outwork, and forming a 
slipfiery and precarious passage for two men abreast 
in cross the moat. Well aware of tho iinportanee of 
taking the foe by surprise, the Black Knight, closely 
followed by C'ediie, threw himself upon the bridge, and 
reached tho opposlto side. Here he began to thunder 
with Ins axe upon the gate of tho cabtle, protected in 
jiort from the shot and stones cast by the defenders by 
the ruins of the former drawbridge, which the Templar 
had demolished in his retreat from the borhican, lea\ ing 
the counterpoise still attached to the upper part of the 
portal. The followers of the knight had no such shelter ; 
two were instantly shot with ornss-tiow bolts, and two 
more fell into the moat; the others retreated back into 
the barbican. 

The situation of Cedric and tho Black Knight was 
now truly dangerous, and would have been still more so, 
but for the oonstaiicy of the archers in tho barbiean. 
who ceased not to shower their arrows upon the battle¬ 
ments, distracting the attention of those by whom they 
wrere manned, and thus affording a respite to their two 
chiefs from the storm ol missiles which must otherwise 
have uverwhelmed them. But their situation was emi 
nently perilous, and was becoming more so with every 
moment. 

“ Shame on yo all I * cried De Bracy to the soldiers 
around him; “ do ye call yourselves cross-bowmen, 
and let these two dogs keep their station under tho walls 
of the castle T—^Ileave over the coping-stones from the 
battlements, on' better may not be—Oet pickaxe and 
levers, and down with that huge pinnacle I ’* pointing to 
a heavy piece of atone carved work that projected from 
the parapet. 

At this moment the besiegers caught sight cf the rod 
flag upon the angle of the tower which Ulrica had dn 
Bcnbed to Cedric. The good yeoman Inoksley was the 
first who was aware of it. as he was hasting to the out 
work, impatient to see the program of the assatlt. 

** Stunt Oeorge i ” ho said, “ Merry Saint George for 
England I—^To the charge, bold yeomen 1—why leave ye 
the good knight and noble Gedrio to storm the pass alone T 
—nmka in, mod priest, show thou oanst fight for thy 
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rosary—moke in, hrava yeomen I—^the castle is onrst 
we have friends within—See yonder flag, it is the ap¬ 
pointed signal—Torquilstone is ours >—Tmnk of honour, 
think of spoil—One effort, and the place is ours I ” 

V’lth that he bent his good bow, and sent a shaft 
right through the breast of one of the men-at-arms, who, 
under De Bracy’s direction, was loosening a fragment 
from one of the battlements to precipitate on the heads 
of Cedric and the Block Knight. A second soldier 
caught from the hands of the dying man the iron crow, 
with which he heaved at and had loosened the stone 
pinnacle, when, receiving an arrow through his head¬ 
piece, he dropp^ irom the battlements into the moat a 
dead man. The men-at-arms were daunted, for no 
armour seemed proof against the shot of tliia tremendous 
archer. 

“ Do you give ground, base knaves I ** said De Brai^ ; 
** Mount foye Smnt Denma ! — Give me the lever.” 

And, snatching it up. he again assailed the looeened 
pinnacle, which was of weight enough, if thrown down, 
not only to have destroyed the remnant of the draw¬ 
bridge which sheltered the two foremost assailants, but 
also to have sunk the rude float of planks ovar which they 
had crossed. All saw the danger, and the boldest, even 
the stout, himself, avoid^ setting foot on the raft. 
Thrice did Locksley bend his shaft Mainst De Bracy, 
and thnee did his arrow bound back from the knight’s 
armour of proof. 

** Curse on thy Spanish steel-coat I ” said Locksley, 
*' had English snath forged it, thesa arrows had gone 
through, an as if It had been silk or mndal." He then 
began to call out,—“ Comrades ' friends I noble Cedno I 
bear back, and let the rum fall ” 

H>3 warning voice was unheard, for the din which the 
knight himself occasioned by his strokes upon the postern 
would have drowned twenty war-ti umpets. The faithful 
Gurth indeed sprung forward on the planked bridge, to 
warn Cedric of his impending fate, or to share it with 
him But his warning would have come too late : the 
massive pmnoclo slre^y tottered, and De Bracy, who 
still heaved at his task, would have accomplished it, 
had not the voice of the Templar sounded dose in 
his ear. 

“ All is lost, De Bracy, the castle burna” 

“ Thou art mad to say so I ” replied the knight- 

“ It IS all in a light flame on the western side. 1 
have Striven in vain to extinguish it.” 

With the stern coolness which formed the basis of his 
character, Brian do Bois-Giiilbert communicated this 
hideous intelligence, which wsfc not so calmly received 
by hi3 astonibhcd comrade. 

" Saints of Faro'lise I ’’ said De Bracy , “ what u to 
be done T I vow to St. >iicholas of Liniogea a candlo- 
Btick of pure gold-” 

“ Spare thy vow,” Mild the Templar, “ and mark me. 
Lead thy men down, as if for a sally , throw the postern- 
gate open. There are but two men who occupy the float, 
fling them into the moat, and push acroes to the bar¬ 
bican. I will charge from the main gate, and attack 
the barbican on the outside ; and if we can regain that 
post, lie assured we shall defend ourselveB until we are 
relieved, or at least till they grant us fair quarter.” 

'* It is well thought upon,” said De Bracy; ■* I will 
play my part—Ti-inplar, thou wilt not fail me T " 

“ Hand and glove, I will not I" said Bois-Guilbert. 
“ But haste thee, ui the name of God I ” 


Rob Rot 

As I sauntered on, I found the gardener hard at his 
evening employment, and saluted him, as I paused to 
look at hia work. " Good even, my friend.” 

■* Gude e'en—gnde e'en t'ye,” answered the Tium, 
without looking up, and in a tone which at onoe indi- 
caied nis northern extraction. 

“ Fine Breather for voiir work, my friend.” 

“ It’s no that muckle to be compleened o* ” answered 
man. with that hmited degree of praise which gar¬ 
deners and fanners uBoally Imtow on tiie very best 
weather. Then raising his need, as if to see who spoke 
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to liiiii. lie tondwd hia Bootoh boonot with aa air of 
lamot, aa he obaerved, “ £h, glide aafe na 1— it’a a 
afaj^ for aair een, to aae a gold-laoed jeiatieaor ia the 
aa* gaidao aae late at e’ea.*’ 

" A gold-laoed what, my good friend T " 

**Oii, a jeiatieoor—^tban a jacket like ymir aia, 
thanb TlMy hae other thinga to do wi’ them op yonder 
-^mbattoBing them to make room for the beef a^ tto 
bag-pnddinga, and the olaret-wine, aae doubt—that'a 
fito ordiaaiy for evening leotiire on thia aide the border." 

** There’a no aneh plenty of good oheer in your oonntry, 
my good friend,” 1 replied, " na to tempt you to ait 
ao lain at it." 

*■ Honty air, ye ken little about Sootland ; it'a no for 
want of glide invera—the beat of flah, fleah, and fowl hae 
woy by.mboa^ ingana, tumeepa. and other garden fhiit. 
Bat we hae menae and diaoretion, and are moderate of 
onr montiia ;—but here, hrae the kitchen to the ha*, it’a 
fill and fetch mair, fnie the tae end of the four-uid. 
twenty till the t’other. Even their teat daya—they oa’ 
it faating when they hae the beat o’ aea-fiah free Hartle- 
piml and Bunderland by land carriage, forbye tronta, 
nilaea, aalmon, mid a* the lave o’t, and ao th^ moke 
their very faating a kind of luxury and ahomination; 
and then the awlu’ maaaee and matins of the puir de- 
oaived aoula—But I ahouldna a]^k about them, for 
your honour will be a Roman, Vae warrant, like the 
kvef” 

“ Not I, my frirnid ; I woe bred an English Presby¬ 
terian, or dissenter." 

" The right hand o’ fellowahip to your honour, then," 

n th the gardener, with, as much alacnty as his ho^ 
area were capable of expressing, and, as if to show 
that hia good-will did not rest on wor^, he plucked 
forth a huge horn snuff-box, or mull, aa he called it, 
and proffer^ a pinOh with a most fraternal gnn. 

Having accepted his courtesy, I asked him if he hod 
been long a domestic at Osbaldistone Hall. 

" I have been fighting with wild beasts at Ephesus," 
said he, looking towards the buildmg, " for the best pmrt 
of these four-and-twonty years, as sure as my name’s 
Andrew Fairservioe.*’ 

"But, my excellent friend Andrew Fsirservice, If 
your religion and your temperance are so much offended 
Vf Roman rituals «id southern hospitality, it seems to 
me that you must have been patting yourself to an un- 
neoeasary penance all this while, and that you might 
have founa a service where they eat leas, and are more 
orthodox in their worship. I dare say it cannot be want 
of skill which prevented your being placed more to your 
ootisfaction." 

" It disna become me to speak to the point of my 
qaaliflcationa," said Andrew, looking round him with 
great complacency; " but noe doubt 1 should under¬ 
stand my trade of horticulture, seeing I was bred in 
the pmish of Dreepdaily, where they raise lang-kale 
ondar glass, and force the ear^ netUes for their spring 
kals. And, to speak truth, 1 hae b^ flitting every 
term theoe four-and-twmty yeme; but when the time 
nomea, there's aye something to saw that I would like 
sawn,—-or oomething to mow that 1 would like 


cryi 


to 

to 

to 


or somothing to npe that I would bke 
ripen,—and soe I e%n daiker on wi’ the family 
kr’s end to year'a end. And I wad aay tat 

_that I am gaun to quit at Gannleinaa, only I 

juot as positive on it twenty years syne, and I 
find myadf still turning op the moub hare, for a’ that. 
Vurbye that, to tell your honour the evendown truth, 
thore’s nae better plm ever offered to Andrew. But 
if year honour wad wuoh me to any place where 1 wad 
bear pore doctrine, and hae a free cow^a graas, and a cot, 
and a yard, and moir than ten ponds of annual fee, and 
adMM then’s noe leddy about the town to count the 
^ifilaa^ Pm hold myoell mnckle indebted t’ye." 

" Bioivo, Andrew I I perceive you’ll lom no prefer- 
mant for want of asking patronage." 

"I canna aae what fm I should," replied Andnw; 
"It’s no a generation to wait tiU anew worth’s die* 
oovtaad, I trow." 

are no friend, 1 obearva, to the 1 


" No, by my troth, I keep 19 the fliet 
quarrel to them. They'n fameoaa ' 
ing for aprioooks, pears, plinna, and ^iples, 
aim winter, without distinction o’ aaaanna; bat we hae 
nae oUces o’ the spore rib here, be praised forH I except 
ould Martha, and she’s weel eneogh plaeaed ari* tM 
freedom o’ the bern-buahea to her sister’s weans, when 
they come to drink tea in the holiday in the houae- 
keraer’s room, and wi’ a wbeen oodlingi now end than 
for her sin private sapper." 

Pboos Msiiiin 
Proud Haiaie fa in the wood. 

Walking so early; 

Sweet robm aits on the bndi. 

Binging so rarely. 

** Tell me, thou bonny Urd, 

When Aall I marry me f " 

" When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shaJl carry ye." 

*' Who makes the bridal bed. 

Birdie, say truly T ’’ 

’* The grey-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly. 

*' The glow-worm o’er grave and atone 
Shall light thee steacy. 

The owl from the sterole sing. 

Welcome, proud lady." 

Thx Lsdt or THB Laxb 

Their Ught-orm’d archers for and near 
Survey’d the tangled ground. 

Their centre ranks, with spike and spear, 

A twilight forest frown'd. 

Their baroM horsemen, in the rear. 

The stem battalia crown’d. 

No cymbal clash’d, no clarion rang, 

Stul were the pipe and drum; 

Save heavy tread, and armour’s clang. 

The sullen march was dumb, 

Th»e breathed no wind thdir creats to shake 
Or wave their flags abroad ; 

Soaroe the frail aspen seem’d to quake. 

That aliadow’d o’er tiieir road. 

Their vaward scouts no tidings bring. 

Con rouse no lurking foe. 

Nor spy a trace of living thing 
Save when thOT stirr’d the roe ; 

The host moves Oke a deep-sea wave. 

Where nae no rocks its pride to Inrave, 
High-swelling, dork, and slow. 

The iuu is pass’d, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain. 

Before the Trosach’s ragged jaws. 

And here the horse and spearmen pause. 

While, to explore tiie dangerous glen. 

Dive through the pass the orcher-mon. 

At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within thMi dark and narrow dell, 

Aa all the fiends from heaven that fell 
Had peal’d the bonner-ory of Hell I 
Fora from the pass, in tumult driven, 
like chaff before tiie wind of heaven. 

The archery appear; 

For life I for life I tbeir plight thpy ply. 

And shriek, and diont, uabattle-oiy. 

And plaids and bonnets waviim huh. 

And broadsworda flashing to the ai^. 

Are maddening in the rear. 

Onward they drive, in dreadful race, 

Parsaera and pursued; 

Before tiwt tide of flight and ehoae. 

How ahall it fcsep its rooted place. 

The spearman’s twili^t wood t 
*• Down, down," cried Mar, "your lances down. 
Bear bock both firisnd a^ foe I" 

I the tempest’s frown. 
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Hist MRiad grow of Imum bnnni 
At onoe lay bvall’d knr; 

And, oloaaly aboulderiiig aida to ddo, 
The brisdiiw twdia the onaet bide,— 
" We'll qoeu the Mvage mooutein 
As thw ^ncdael cxnrs the niae I 
oame as fleet as foraat oesr. 
We'll drive them book as tame.** 


Soon Aim THB Baixad Maraw 

Soott'a name and fame axe aaaooiated obwdy with 
hia two oountrymen. Jama Hooo, the “ Bttriok 
Shepherd,” and JoHH LiTDmr. Of Hogg I have 
spoken daewheie; he was a genuine poet of a 
subtler though leas varied imagination than Boott, 
and as a ballad writer found litmtore snore profit¬ 
able than “ driving sheep to Edinburgh-*’ Leyden 
was a scholar equeiUy vened in Banaorit and Border- 
lore. He had mu^ to do with Soott'a earlier 
studies in balladry, and though his own output 
was slight, is the author of a few ballads, the JSHf- 
King uid Tht Mermaid for instanoe, that deserve 
to rank alongside of the work of Boott and Hogg. 


A Bov’s Bono 

When the pools are bri^t and dsep^ 
When the grey trout lin asleep, 
the river and over the lea. 

That's the way for Billy and me. 

When the bhokbird siiigs the latast. 
When the hawthorn bkwms the 
When the nestlings ohirp and flee, 
Hat’s the way for Billy and me. 

When the mowns mow the clea n est . 
When the h^ lies thick and greentat, 
Them to track the homeward bee. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

When the hasel bank is steepest. 
When the shadow falle the deepest, 
Whera the dustering nuts fall nee, 
Hat’s the way for Billy wnd ma. 

Why Uie boys should drive away 
lit& sweet maidens from the play. 

Or love to banter and fight so well. 
That's the thing 1 never could teD. 

But this I know, 1 love to play 
Through the meadow, among the hay | 
Vp the water aud o«er the lea, 

That's the way for Billy and ma.* 


Eilmeny sigh’d snd sesm'd to grlsve, 

For she foi^ bar heart to that land dio olsavs | 
She saw tiie oom wave on the vale. 

She saw ttw deer run down the d^ t 
She saw the ptaid and the broad olaymors, 

And tiw browa that the badge of freedom bon r 
And she thought she had sasn the hod befom.^ 

Another Boottish sugar is Bobibt TamraBiU 
(1774r-1810). He was a wsaver of Faidqr with 
an original gift of song, and temperarnontally had 
more in onnmon with Bums than with Boott, Hb 
main oonoem is love—love primal and r~~*fTirtTi 
and suoh a lyrio as Jessie, fke Flower of DutMmtt, 
is among the most intimate and moving aongp 
that breathe an elemental atnuiepheie ot natniv 
and humanity 

AJUair CmniizioHaM (178^1842) was a atone* 
mason of Dumfriesshire. He attnoted the notiea 
aud won the friendship of Sir Walter Boott, iriio 
admired hia gift for vivid, hcnnely ballad-writmg. 
His stirring sea song, A Wei Sheet and a Flowing 
Sea, is a first-rate ballad of its kind, and then ia a 
direot aimplioity about Home, Home, Home, that 
makes its appeal at onoe. 

Cunningham wrote a useful Life of Borne, and 
will be remembered alao for hia servioes in eaUmtiilg 
Boottidi songs. ■, 


Hans, Ham, Ham 

Bsme, hsme, hame, O hams fsin wad I be— 

O bains, hsme, haoie, to my sin oonntrss I 

Whsn the flower ia i’ the bud sod the leaf ia on tbs tssst 
The krka ahsU sing me hame in my ain oountrae ( 
Bame, bame, hame, O hame fain wad I be— 

O hasM, bame, bame, to my ain oountrae I 

He green leaf ot hwaltie'B beginning for to fa', 

Ha bonnie White Baae it is withering an* a*; 

But ro water't wi* tbs blade of naniping ijnaam, 

An* gree n it will graw in my ain ooontree. 

O, there% nooht now tarn min my oonntiy oan savs^ 

But the keys o' kind heaven, to open the grave; 

That a’ the noble martyis wba died for loyaltie 
May rise again an’ fij^t for tfarir ain oountrae 

Hs great now are gene, a' wlia vemored to save, 

He new grass ia sfmnging on the top o' their gnvo t 
Bat the sun thronj^ the miifc blinka b^ythe in nqy e's, 

'* m shine on ye yet in yonr ain oountna.” 

Hsme, hame hame O hame frin wad I be— 

O hame hame. bame to my ain oountrae I 


EndmiT 

She saw a son on a anmmer sky. 

And oloads ot amber sailins by; 

A lovely land beneath her m. 

And that land hod glens and monntains gray 
And that land bad valleys and ho^ pim 
And marUd sose and a tfaonsand ialra 
Its fields wen speokled. its forests green. 

And its Iskea were all of the doasling sheen. 

Like magic mfriore where alnnibning lay 
The son and the sky and the rkmdlet gray; 
Which heaved and trembled, and Bmtfy swung, 
On every shore they see m 'd to be nimg; 

Fbr there they were seen im their homeward plain 
A thonaand nmos and a thousand again; 
b winding lake and phudd firth, 
liMb peacefnl heavens in the bosom of asrCh. 

I ji augg. 


Along with Cunningham mnsli be msntiaiind 
Woluam ICoTBBswxLL (1797-1836), who, like Tannn- 
hill, was e native of Faidey, and, like "honoet AUan,” 
wee an admirer and editor td Buma. He wrote 
obo a Lift of TtmnaInU, and in 1819 and lU? 
mblisbed a oollection of eonp: The Harp of Ban 
frvwahire and MinOrdeg Ancient and Modem, ffie 
moat diatinotive oloim to remembranoe Uea lam in 
hia Boottiah aonga, ezoellent aa aome of theae are, 
than in hia ballada from the None. The ribh folk¬ 
lore of Boandinavia wea yet to find its great modem 
diacoverer, but Gray and Motherwell axe oartainly 
among the eariy pioneera. 

The fighting note in Motherwell's muse finds • 
oonnterp^in CampbeU'a ballads. TBMue Ca 

lU 
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BXU. (1777-1844) has more afiinity with the English 
Gothic School than with the simpler, more elemental 
ballad writers nith whom we liave been concerned. 
There is something of Mrs. Kadcliffe's melodra¬ 
matic violence in Campbell’s effects, and the colours 
ho lays on so froely are not free from the charge 
of tawdriness. None the less, at his best, he is a 
spirited and impressive song-writer in the realm of 
“ battle, murder, and sudden death.” 

Born m Glasgow of a business family, he pro¬ 
ceeded to the I'niversity in due course, where 
he experimented freely in his favourite form of 
rhetorical verse. Ha was well acquainted with the 
wild scenory of the Island of Mull, and while watch¬ 
ing the storms break there ho was eagerly watchful 
also of the fiercer storms enveloping Revolutionary 
France 

His earliest work. The Pleamirea of Hope, though 
romantic in feeling, was cast into tlin familiar 
mould of Pope—a mould certainly not adapted for 
exhibiting Campbell’s peculiar gifts to the host 
advantage. His vigorous imaginaliion, however, 
impressed the readers of his day, and he won the 
notice of Scott, who soon interested him in ballad 
minstrelsy. 

His early experiments in this direction are not 
happy; exhibiting the oxtruvoganccs rather than 
the merits of the Romantic School, it was not until 
the time of hiB journey abroad, when the invading 
•nnies of France were carrying all before them, 
that his ballads caught fire. Revolutionary France 
warmed his blood, and all the horrors and fascina¬ 
tions of the fight took pos-seasion of his imagination. 
There he found the inspiration for Ye Manners of 
England, HohenJinden, and The Battle of the Bathe. 

Apart from his songs, Campbell is not an interest¬ 
ing writer. He imitates Scott’s romantic narrative 
with nothing of Scott’s rich, concrete power. 

Yb Mabinebb or Enoland 

Ye Marinors of England 

That guard our native seon I 
Whose dag has braved a thousand years. 

The battle and tho breeise < 

Your glorious standard launch agam 
To match another foe 
And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow I 
While the battle rages lond and king. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

The spirit of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave— 

For the deck it was their field of famCt 
And Ocean was their grave 
Wheie Blake and mighty Nelson (ell 
Your manly hearts shall glow. 

As ye sweep through the deep. 

While the stormy winds do blow I 
While the battle raires loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks. 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-waves. 

Her homo is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 
Bhe quells the floods below. 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow I 
MThen the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 


The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrifle burn 
Till danger’s troubled night depart 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-wamors I 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name. 

When tho storm has ceased to blow I 
When the fiery fight is heard no more. 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 

If Ireland can boast no such body of singers as 
can Scotland, she can at any rate claim one of the 
most popular btcrary personalities of his own or 
any other time, that of Tom Moonii: (1779-1852). 
Born in Dublin, May 28, 1779, the son of a grocer, 
he received a good education, and after leaving 
Trinity CoUego, Dublin, ho uent to study law at 
tho Middle Temple. Like many another “ literary 
gent,” he speedily tamed his attention from Icg^ 
subtleties to tho delights of letters, and m tlie early 
years of tho century did well with a translation of 
Anacreon and the Poems of Thomas Little. An 
appointment in tho Bermudas (1803) proved of 
some financial value, but subsequently, owing to 
the misconduct of his deputy, ho became involved 
in pecuniary difiiciilties, through which he gallantly 
waded. Two voluinos of veise in rapid Euccession, 
including the Irish Melodies, a duel with Jeffrey, 
and a brilliant explosion of political squibs entitM 
The Twopenny Post bag, occupied the next few 
years. Jeffrey subsequently became a firm friend, 
and Moore varied his sentimental and aatiiie 
moods odioitly Lalla Itoolh, an Oriental fantasy, 
followed in 1817 and mot with great success. The 
Fwiqe Family of the following year was in hia 
satirical and jocular vein. If his later verse is not 
so happy as the earlier, he gave ample evidence of 
his mental vigour and versatility by an ingenious 
prose romance. The Ejneurean, and an admirable 
Life of Byron. In 1835 ho a as pensioned, but 
his lost years wore somewhat clouded by mental 
disease. 

The vogue of Moore has long since died out, and 
we are more likely to undervalue him to-day and to 
eoho Hazhtt’s oaustio criticism. But ho has not a 
few cloims to our remembrance, and was something 
better than the shallow, facile rhymester he some¬ 
times appears. 

Certainly the peisonahty that emerges from his 
own naive and exuberant letters and journals is 
an attractive one. A cheerful, honest soul at heart, 
with a fund of genuine humour, vain but by no 
means self-sufficient, kindly and tender, terribly 
sentimental, though a fine strain of imagination 
breathes through the facile sentimentality at times. 
Something of a poseur and a dandy it is true, but 
in this he was of hia time, and he never took bis 
own pranks and posinga seriously. If not original, 
and too often commonplace, he is sincere and 
almost invariably pleasing, whether in his graceful 
and tender melodies or his smartly-written and 
neatly effective sarcasms. 

In his own day he was amazingly popular. 
Shelley admired his verse, Coleridge praised his 
deftly mingled poetry and music, and ‘ the music, 
like the honeysuckle round the stem, twining round 
the meaning and at last overtopping it,” and ho 
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ntaixied, through varying viciaBitudea, the friend¬ 
ship of Byron despite the poet’s gibe on a certain 
oooasion when tlwy stood watching a Venetian 
sunrise : “ Dsnin it, Tom, don’t be poetical! ” 
When be entered a Dublin theatre the audience 
acclaimed him aa if he had been royalty, and even 
on a rough sea voya|^ we are told, be was not 
safe from the admirmg embraces of elderly ladies I 
Of Moore’s poetry, the Jnsh Am present him at 
his happiest. His Orientahsm was a veneer, and 
he had little power to suggest the mysticism and 
passion of the East. Lalla Booth, inspired by 
Southey and Byron, is no more than a fancy drees 
masquerade, for all its brave sliow of leernmg, and 
the irrepressible Tom, with his hne ^ hig sympathies 
and fashionable sentnnontalism, can be discerned 
easily. The Inah Am stand on another plane. 
It IS true that they have no touch of what we call 
“ Celtic magic,” and give no expression to the 
subtler spiritual ecstasies of the Ini^ temperament, 
but they have a sweet cadruco, a delicate pathos, 
arid if they do not transport you to a jieak in 
Darien,” they conduct you through very agreeable 
meadowlond. 

Thk Yoomq Mat Moon 

The young May moon la beaming, love, 

The glow-worm a lamp ih gleamuig, love; 

How Bwoct to rove 
Tlirouch Morna’b grove, 

When the droway world is dreaming, love I 
Then awake '—tne heavens look bnght, my dear, 
’Tib never too late for delight, my dear, 

And the best of all ways 
To lengthen our days 

Is to steal a few hours from the flight, my dear I 
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Now all the world ia sleeping, love. 

But the Sage, his star-watch keeping, lovsi 
And I, whose star 
More glorious for 

Is the eye from that ^easement peeping, lova 
Then awoke t—till nse of sun. my dear. 

The Sage’s glass we'll shun, my dear, 

Or in watching the flight 
Of bodies of light 
He might happen to lake thee for one, my dear! 

Thk Light ot Other Days 

Oft, in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s rhain has hound me, 

Fond Memory brings the bght 
Of other days around me: 

The smilM, the tears 
Of boyhood's years. 

The wo^B of love then spoken * 

The eyes that shone. 

Now dimm’d and gone. 

The cheerful hearts now broken I 
Thus, m tlie stilly night. 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound ma^ 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me 

When I remember all 

The friends, so link’d together, 

I’ve seen around me fall 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 

I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some ban(|uet-hall deserted. 

Whose lights are fled. 

Whose garlands dead. 

And oU but he departed ! 

Thus, in the stilly night. 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me. 

Sod Memory brings the light 
Of otlier days around me. 


1. POETRY: (d) Shrllst akd his Circle. Introduction—Bvron—Shelley—Keats—Leigh Hunt— 
W S. Landor—C. J. Wells—Thomas Wade—Biyan Waller Procter (“Burry Cornwall’’)—George 
Parley—T. Lovell Beddues. 


SHELLEV AND HIS aRCLE 

Whatever intellectual and emotional differences 
may separate the various circles of Romantic poets, 
one and all pud whole-hearted allegiance to Nature. 
Even that restless man of tlie world, Byron, could 
onjoy to the full the charms of a solitary landscape ; 
while the song of a bud took captive the rich, 
concrete imagination of Keats, the transcendental 
ecstasy of Shelley, the brooding spirit of Words¬ 
worth. This ia the bond uniting all the Romantic 
angers. It was an intimate and potent one, and it 
18 well to bear it in mind when noticing the particular 
characteristics of each circle, and the idiosyncrasies 
of individual members of these circles. For while 
it IK convenient to treat of these poets in groups, 
and while mutual influences were considerable, the 
artistic originalit 3 r and intense individuality of the 
greater souls must always be borne in mind. 

In the poetry passed under review, the mam 
thing has been the reiteration of the importance 
of ordinary folk and commonplace things, and of 
the simple joys and beauties of Nature. But 
theee, as we have seen, by no means exliaust the 
Romutica. The intelleotual implicationB of Ro¬ 


manticism, only hintod at now uid again in Words¬ 
worth and Coleridge, come boldly to the fore in 
the small choric circle of poets with whom we shall 
now be dealing. 

Moral and mtellectual freedom, social emanci¬ 
pation, and a rich abandonment to the sensuous 
delights of life, these are matters that And full 
expression m the work of poets like Byron, Shelley, 
Keats. 

GEORGE GORDON NOEL. 6th LORD BYRON 
(178tJ-]824) 

His Life 

One of Byron's early biographers, John Gnlt. baa 
Biumriariscd the poet os “ a mystciy in a w’lndmg- 
sheet crowned with a halo.” His latest biograplicr, 
Miss Ethel Cnlbiim Mayno, sees in line seU-stylod 
“ victim of her sex ” one cf “ the moat splendid 
examples we have of the atiTigglmg. winiung and 
losing, enjoying uid scorning, aspiring and fallmg, 
loving and hating human spurts.”' 

Bom pn January 22, 1788, m I ondon, Byron was 
t Byron, by £ C Mayne (MsttiuenV. 
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lingidariy wntotmiite In both his puonta. His 
fsthnr WM n haodaome Uaokguaxd, ncoUnally • 
aoldiar, who, having squandeted hia wife’s fortune, 
daasrtad her and their child, and died in Ftanoe in 
17QL His noother, Mias Ooidon of Gight, a wosnam 
of the most passionate extremea, would at one time 
qpoO her son by over-indolgenoe and inunediately 
^tar goad him into fury % her crud taunts at 
Us Ismnnnas. althou^ he had bravely suffered the 
moat exeniniating torture at the hands of izusapable 
psaetitioners in the vain hope of a cure. 

During an early iq>bringing in comparative 
poverty be attended a cheap ifey-aohool at Aber- 
dsan, but failed here to feam even hia letters, for 
wUdi his'mother “boxed his ears ’* * private tuition 
followed, and then—a wann-heart^ lively lad, 
qnioker to give a blow than accept one—pursued 
hfe instniotion at Aberdeen Grammar School until 
17M, when, on the death of his great uncle, he 
inherited the tide and an impoveriahed estate. 

Removing with hia mother, first to Nottingham, 
then to London, the youthful peer was placed with 
Dr. Glennie at Dulwich, preparatory to hia entrance 
at Harrow, but hie mother’s injudicious behaviour 
and self-will so gready impeded his studies, that the 
boy waa conaufembly below the standard of other 
b(^ of bis age when he went up in 1801, shy and 
aanaitive^ *' more easily led by a silken thread than 
fay a MdilB.’’ Crioket and boating were always 
iavunrite paatimes, and in the noUe art of s^- 
daiime he “ lost but ons battle in seven.’’ 

With the reputation of an idler he entered 
IMaity Collego, Cambridge, in 1800, though be had 
wiahsd for Christ Church, Oxford, but there was no 
vaeanoy. He made no profeasion of serious study, 
but was an omnivorous reader, particularly inter* 
anted in Oriental history ; and while “ I took my 
gradations in the vices with great promptitode,’’ 
he says, “I oould not share in the commonplace 
Ubettiniam of the place and time without disgust.*’ 
To the alarm and indignation of the college autho¬ 
rities he kept bulldogs in his rooms, and a bear 
eob that he said waa “ in training for a fellowafaip.*’ 
In 1808 he left the UnivNrity with an M.A. degi^ 
** becauae the old beldam ooidd not avoid it.*’ 

On coming of age in 1808 be took his seat in the 
House of Lords, but with party politics would 
have nothing to ^ on either side. After wild revels 
at Newstead, Bjrron with his friend Hobhouse left 
ICwgUnti on July 2 for his first tour on the Continent. 
Throughout his letters at Uiis period it is easy to 
traoe his varying moods: the excitements of his 
traveb when “ I was very happy at Lisbon because 
I love oranges, talk bad Lidin to the monks . . . 
ride on an ass or muk, and swear Portugneae ’’; 
again, hia passion for Nature and love of ^tude : 
** Mj dd asas and mountains are the only acquaint- 
anoas I ever found improve upon me '*...“ twelve 
nwnths of any given individual was perfect ipeca- 
coanha *'; and throughout all we find an undei^ing 
bittewisaa that merged into the melancholy ao 
paouUarly his own: “I begin to find out that 
nothing but virtue will do in this damned world. 
I am tderaUy aiok of vice. ... I am very serious 
and qynloal, and a good deal dupoaed to moralise.** 

Bii latotn to Wngiand hi July 1811 was marked 


by the loss of hia friend Matthews, who was drowned 
whife hA.tiimg, and the death of his «»«*>»«»• on 
August 1. Byron was a dutiful son, and despite 
her faults would hear no ill qwken cd her i “ Cost 
what it may, gold or blood, I will pnisue to the 
last the cowardly calumniator ... of a defenodess 
woman.*’ 

“ A wife would be the salvation of me,’’ he once 
wrote in hia Journal, ao in 1813, when he met the 
clever, beautiful, arid wealthy only child of Sir 
Ralph Hilbanke, it was, to use his own words to 
her, “ the first approach ever made on my part to 
a permanent union with any woman ; ** she refused 
the offer, but a meeting twelve months later ended 
in their marriage at Seaham on January 2, 1816. 
Tb^ lived together, fiirst at Seaham, then in London, 
a life of hopeleea financial embarrasament and 
painful disagreements ; doubtleea there were faults 
on both aidea, thou^ Byron chivalrously takes the 
blame: “ Where thm is blame it belongs to myself, 
and if I cannot redeem I must bear it.’’ 

The birth of their baby girl in December made 
matters no better, end* in January 1810 Lady Byron, 
to outward appearance quite friendly, left him on a 
temporary visit to her parents ; she never returned, 
and on April 21 a legal deed of separation was made. 
Isdy Byron died in 1860, and their daughter, Ada, 
afterwai^ Lady Lovelace, in 1862. 

Four days after the deed was signed. Lord Byron 
left Engla^ never to return. During his wander¬ 
ings he made the acquaintance of the Bhelleya and 
Claire Clairmont, the mother of Allegra, and on the 
tragic death of Shelley, Byron witnea^ the grim 
rite of cremation on the shore of the Italian lake. 

In 1823, when Greece was struggling for inde¬ 
pendence, the poet threw all his energies into the 
cause, “ the imaginative poet became a practical 
politiciai 4 and the unrestrained libertine changed 
to a sturdy military disciplinarian.** “ 1 have 
come to he^ none of you as a partisan, but all of 
you as a friend,’’ and his whole heart, mind, and 
body were given to his self imposed task, untd 
aeiz^ with sudden illness on February 16, 1824. 
He lingered for two months in distreasing suffering, 
and dfied at Hiasolonghi in Western Greece on 
Easter Monday, April 19, “ engaged in the glorious 
attempt to restore that country to her ancient 
freedom and renown.” His body was brought to 
Eng land and laid to rest in the femily vault at 
Huoknall Totfcard. 

His WOBZ 

Whatever view we British people may hold of 
Byron’s work, there can be no doubt that on the 
Continent he was in his own day, and stiD is in ours, 
one of the greatest figures in Engliiih literature. 
There is no other poet in the Romantic Revival 
who touched Europe so unmistakably as Binon. 
Yrib his detractors are many and formidable, and 
there are not a few critics who would deny him any 
plaoe in the firmament of great poeta Let us 
admit his faults at the outset if we would judge 
him fairly. Hia dovenlineaa of diction, his ^eap 
ibetorio, his gross errors of taste, these things are 
obvious moi^, and infect his work just M bii 
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theatricality and lack of aelf-oontrol condition any 
penonal estimate we make of the man. Yet it is 
hard to understand how any careful student of his 
writings can help feding that xoany qplendid flashes 
of beauty and insight overahadow the faults in any 
final i^ipieoiation A hia worti as a whole. 

In the first place, he had from the outset an 
instinct for admirable and telling prose. His 
letters scintillate in racy humour and livdy personal 
touches; they are rardy negligible, for Byron was 
a sound critic—^aaggerations notwithstanding— 
and an exceilent observer of men and manners. 

As a writer of verse his progress was more chequered. 

In his ezperimentd period his poetic style is 
often commonplace and tawdry. The experi¬ 
mental years start m 1807 with Houtb of Idltneaa, 
include Bnglith Bards and Scotch Beviewera, and 
end with the Stege of CortrUh. Even here the 
intdlectual power of the man triumphs over the 
faulty medium, just as hu genume love of beauty 
nuaes some of the rhetoric to a high level. But the 
work is very uneven. After 1816, the era of his 
exile, the style improves steadily, and there is an 
ampler power of sdf-expreasion. If wc except the 
majority of his dramas, mostly uneasy experiments, 
we may trace a gradual progress of his art until, 
in Don Juan and the Vtsum of Judgment, we have 
the richest fruits of his genius—richest not merely 
because of their hardly acquired artistic excellen¬ 
cies, but because the various sides of the man, his 
wit, his fancy, his passion for beauty, hiS graphic 
actuality, find here in these poems ^eir happiest 
expression. 

Bis Bold Imagination 

Tju»lrmg the intensity of Wordsworth, the subtlety 
of Coleridge, the receptivity of Keats, the aerid 
fire of Bhdley, Byron possess^ a breadth and vigour 
of imagination beyond that of any contemporary. 
Nowhere is this more agreeably illustrated than in 
his love of Nature. In ^is love he is at one with all 
the Romantic poets, and he expresses it quite m 
his own particular way; there is no meditative 
musing, little sense of mystery, but a very live sense 
of wonder and delight in the energisiiig glories of 
Nature. 

*' The mom is up again, the de^ mom 
With breath all incense and with cheek all bloom. 
Laughing the olonds away with playful Boom, 

And living oa if earth contained no tomb 
And glowing into day * we may resume 
The march of an existence.” 

It is *' over the hills and far away ” with Byron. 
Nature for hiTn is a splendid background against 
which human activities depict themselves. There 
is no mier^lcing the sinoerity of his enthusiasm, or 
the sttraotive glow it gives to bis facile rhetoric. 
Nature intoxioates him with an almost beady 
delight. 

*' To rit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell. 

To slow^ trsoe the forest’s shady scen^ 

Where thirm that own not mana dominioa dwell. 

And mortal foot had ne’er or rarely been. 

To climb the trackless mountain au unseen 
With the wild flock that new needs a fold. 
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Alcne o’er ste^ and foaming taUs to Insn 
This is not solitude: ’tia but to hold 
Oonvetee with Matom’s oharma, and view her storos 
unroll’d.” 

In hk descriptive passages we are renunded of 
Scott at his best. Tbm is ths same easy vigour and 
fire. Such poems os the Siege of Connth are rich 
in b rilliant i^etcheB like this : 

'Tis midnight: on the mountama brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down | 

Blue roil the waters, blue tlw sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high. 

Bespangled with those isles of bght. . • > 

The waves on either shore ley then 
Calm, deer, and aanre ae the air; 

And scarce their foam the pebbles shool^ 

But murmur'd meekly as tlie brook. 

The winds were pillow’d on the waves; 

The banners droop’d along their staves. . • ■ 

And that deep silence was unbroke. 

Save where the watch hie signal spoke. 

Save when the steed neigh^ oft end ehiilL . . • 
And the wide hum of that wild host 
Rustled like leaves from coast to coast. . . 

Hia Strong Indimduality 

He was a poseur, with phases of simplicity and 
naturalness; an actor with a strain of fierce sin¬ 
cerity ; a revolutionaiy in thought and a conserva¬ 
tive in art. A mati of violent emotion, he woa 
constancy betrayed into extravagant assertion. 
But he was by no means so unstable os he seemed. 
He loved to lAock people and magmfy his lawless¬ 
ness. But he was not a bad man ; be waa merely 
a man who did bad thmgs. The distinction is a 
real one. Considenng his wretched childhood, with 
a “ brutal roysterer ” for a father, uid a virago for 
a mother, there is scant wonder that his temper 
was so gusty, and his emotional life so exaggerated. 
But he had fine enduring traits: courage, gene¬ 
rosity, and a capacity for friendship. 

He was one of the most widely travelled of our 
poets, and what he paints he paints from actual ob¬ 
servation. The locd colour m not “ mugged up.” 
A man who lived with Byron for several yean de¬ 
clared that on certain days he was mad, while at 
other times, in presence of beautiful things, he 
became sublime. Scott spoke of him os “ being a 
man of real goodnese of hecurt, and the kindest and 
best feelings, miserably thrown away by hia foolish 
contempt of public opinion. Instead of being 
warned or checked by public opposition, it roused 
him to go on in a worse strain, as if ho said, ‘ Ay, 
you don’t like it; weU, you ehaS have something 
worse for your pains.’ ” 

But Bui^ as he was, with all hia oontradictiona, 
his sensuality, his sabhmity, his wit, his qileen, hia 
moody restle^eas, his individuality is so rirong 
that it breaks through all his poems. Thwe is no 
poet less objective thfm be. His heroes and villaiiis 
(the distinotion is not always apparent) are ooloored 
stage editions of himself. Manfred, ChUde Harold, 
Lara, Don Juan; we con see the insolent dandy, the 
daring adventurer, the intr^id fightw, tiie amorist 
in each. Such force of person^ty will not be 
sohooted to the requirements of a finished art. No 
great poet has ever been mme shameksdy bom- 
bostio and turgid ; but amidst staoxos of thiid-iate 
riietorio are passages of real power and beauty. 
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“ I stood in Venioe, on the Bridfie of Bigha; 

A paleoe nod a prison on each tiand ; 

I aaw from out the wave her strooture rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand 
A thousand years, their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Gbry smibs 
O’er the far tim^ when many a subject land 
Look’d to the wtn^d Lion's marble piles. 

Where Venioe sate m state, throned on her hundred 
isles I 

a a a a a a 

What from this barren being do we reap I 

Omr senses narrow, and our reason frail, 

life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep. 

And all things weigh’d m custom's falsest scale ; 
C^inion an omnipotence, whose veil 
Mmtles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright. 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too 
much light." 

Hit Wti 

If the flexibility of ByroQ’s verse was well adapted 
for rhetorical purposes, it was equally well adapted 
for satino use. His satire, indeed, is more remark¬ 
able than even his rhetoric. Beppo and Don Juan 
scintillate with humour. There is no dehcacy, no 
subtlety about it; but it has a danng and hvelmess 
that reminis one of the Restoration wits rather 
than of any contemporary models. Moreover, there 
is abundant sound sense in Byron’s persiflage. 

“ One hates an author that’s all author, fellows 
In foolscap uniforms turn’d up with mk. 

So very anxious, clever. Rue, and jealous. 

One don’t know what to say to them, or think. 
Unless to puff them with a pair of bellows ; 

Of coxcombry’s worst coxcombs e’en the pink 
Are preferable to these shreds of paper. 

These unquench’d snuffings of the midnight taper. 

Of these same we see several, and of others. 

Men of the world who know the world like men, 
Boott, Rogers, .Moore, and all the better brothers. 
Who think of something else beside the pen : 

But for the children of the ‘ mighty mothera,’ 

The would-be wits, and can’t-be gentlemen, 

I leave them to their daily ‘ tea is raady,’ 

Smug coterie, and literary lady." 

Slovenly and meretricious Byron can be, and 
often 18. Scarcely ever does he lack vitality. He 
has been accused of insincerity, and insincere he 
could be when he wished. But it was a thing 
done deliberately—malice aforethought; an actor’s 
pose. Despite occasional attitudinising in the lime¬ 
light, there was elemental greatness and fleroe 
integrity about the man. For this reason prefer¬ 
ence must be given to Don Juan above all his other 
work. For there you have the real Byron—a 
medley of perverse humour, keen-sighted wit, heady 
passion, and — its coarseness notwithstanding — 
with that unmistakable thirst after beauty which 
you find in none but the live and genuine poet. 

As an artist it is interesting to compare his quick, 
vivid impressionism with the caressing exactitude 
of Keats. He has an eye for essentials, and can dash 
o 9 a pictorial effect or a character sketch with 
amazing dexterity and shill The effect may be 
rather of the flamboyant poster type than that of 
the finished picture. But, allowing for this, there 
can be no question of his success. Wholly admir¬ 
able in ite way ia the pm sketch of London: 
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“ A mighty msas of brick and smoke and shipping. 

Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 
Could reach, with here and there a sail Just skipjdng 
In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 
Of masts ; a wilderness of steeples peeping 
On tiptoe thro’ their eeacoal canopy ; 

A huge, dim cupola like a foolscap crown 
On a fool’s head—md there is London Town.” 

It might serve as a motto to a Whistler study. 
The magic of London held Juan as it has held many 
since: 

" But Juan saw not this: each wreath of smoke 
Appear'd to him but as die magic vapour 
Of some alohymio furnace, from whence l»oke 
The wealth of worlds (a wmUth of Tax and paper): 
The gloomy clouds, which o’er it as a yoke 
Are bow’d and put the Sun out like a taper— 

Were nothing but the natural atmosphere. 

Extremely wholesome, tho’ but rarely clear.’’ 

Of his lyrics it may be said that while lacking 
the elusive delicacy of Shelley, and the noble dis¬ 
tinction of Wordsworth, they have none the less a 
lilting charm and gracious music of their own. 

That well-known lync, 

'* She walks iu beauty, like the nigb^ 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies 

will take its place beside the best lyrics m our 
language. 

Profoundly touched at certain points by romanti¬ 
cism, Byron was never a poet of romanticism in the 
aense that Shelley, Soott, and Coleridge were. Like 
Wordsworth and Southey, he is deeply touched by 
its influences at one moment, but is far away at the 
next. A certain stolidity in Wordsworth’s nature, 
coupled with a charmess m yielding to emotions, 
give hiB romanticism very definite limitations ; while 
about both Southey and Byron there was a strong 
practicality, a vivid sense of the present that cir¬ 
cumscribe their romanticism. Of all the great 
poets of the tune, Byron presents tho curious 
and piquant combination of an ardent romantic 
imagination, and an intellect and outlook essen¬ 
tially worldly and me.tter-of-fact. With Keats it 
was the past, with Shelley the future, with Byron 
it 18 the present that really interests and grips him. 
His eurdent fancy dallied with the past on occasion ; 
but he is most at home with the England of his day, 
the Europe of his day, its social hypocrisiea, ita 
literary conventions and affectationa. He is always 
at heart a society gentleman, and both in ita good 
and bad sraiae, a man of the world. Here ia the 
explanation of his genuine admiration for Pope and 
the Fopian methods, and bis attack on Bowles (see 
Engluih Bards and Scotch Reviewers) for depreciating 
Pope. He never took his ChUde Harold aa serioualy 
08 the English Bards —which is purely eighteenth- 
century in spirit—and thought far more of his 
Visum of Judgment, which is pure satire, than of 
his Corsair. His own slap-dadi methods of writing 
were not after Pope, it is true, but none knew this 
better than he did, and he criticised his own doven- 
lineas of writing and laudod the careful finish and 
polish of Pope. No doubt there is a touch of per¬ 
sonal malice in his early attack on Wordsworth 
and his circle, and for this reason he exaggerated 
all that was anti-romantio in his nature. But, 
while making aUowoDoe for this, there was zeal 
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dnoerity in hia cntical attitude; real value alao 
at a tune when romanticiem was at its height, and 
when the eighteenth-century pools aufiered a good 
deal of undeserved obloquy. But the spirit of the 
age was too strong for him. He may have felt 
Boornful of the aaocharine joya of romanticism, but 
he had a sweet tooth and yielded to its biandidi- 
xnente. On the whole Byron was more interesting 
as a man, a personality, than a writer, because of his 
complex nature and of his picturesque settmg m 
the social conditions of his time. His influence 
for a time was tremendous, though always at 
bottom more personal than literary. Then, as is 
always the case when the sfiell waned, the reaction 
ran violently to the other extreme, and the Vic¬ 
torian unduly depreciated him. Perhaps we are 
beginning to-day to get the right perspective of 
this strange compound of greatness fuid httleness. 
If not one of our greatest poets, there are few 
Ltcrary personalities more interest ing than he, and 
ho was imdoubtedly a powerful force in English 
letters. 

Don JtTAN 

A long;, long kiss, a of voulh and love. 

And tieauty, all cuncontialing kk>> rays 
Into on(‘ focus, kindled from abo\e , 

Surli kisses as belong to early days, 

Where heart, and soul, and nensc. in concert mova^ 

An 1 the blood’s lav a, and the pulse a bluie. 

Each kiss a heart -i|uake.—for a kiss’s strength, 

I think It must lie reckon’d by its length. 

By length I mean duration ; theirs endured 

UGav'cn knows how long — no doubt they never 
reckon’d , 

And if they had, they could not have secured 
The sum of tlieir hiinsations to a second : 

They had not spuk m ; but they felt allured. 

As it their soul'-' and lips each other beckon'd. 

Which being join’d. Iiko swarming lieet they clung— 
Their hearts the flowers from whence tlic honey sprung. 
They were alone, but not alone as they 
Who shut in chambers think it loneliness ; 

The silent ocean, and the starlit bay. 

The twilight glow, which momently grew less. 

The voiceless sands, and dropping caves, that lay 
Aiound them, made them to each other press. 

As if there wore no life lieneiith the skv 
Save theirs, and that their lite could never die. 

They [oar’d no eyes nor ears on that lone beach. 

They felt no terrors from the night they were 
All in all to each other : though their speech 

Was broken words, they thought a language there,— 
And all the burning tongues the passions teach 
Found in one sign the best interpreter 
Of nature's oracle—first love.—that all 
Which Eve has left her daughters since her falL 

Haid^o spoke not of scruples, ask’d no vows. 

Nor offer’d any, she had never heard 
Of plight and promises to be a spouse. 

Or perils by a loving maid incurr'd ; 

She was all which pure ignoranoe allowa, 

And flew to her young mate like a young bird, 

And never having dreamt of falsehood, she 
Had not one woid to say of constancy. 

She loved, and was beloved—she adored. 

And she was worshipp’d ; after nature’s fashion. 

Their intense souls, into each other pour’d. 

If Bouh could die. had perish’d in that passion,— 

But by degrees their senses were restored. 

Again to be o’eroome again to dash on ; 

And, beating against hii bosom, Haidee’s heart 
BbU as ii never more to beat apart 


Alas I ttiM were so young, so baaotifnl. 

So lonely, loving, helplem, and the hour 
Was that in which the heart is always full. 

And, having o’er itself no furtlwr power. 

Prompts deeds eternity cannot annul. 

But pays off moments in an endless showav 
Of hell-fira—all prepared for people giving 
Pleasure or pain to one another living. 

Alas ' for Juan and Haidte I they were 
So loving and so lovely—till then new. 

Excepting our first parents, such a pair 
Had run the risk of being damn’d for ever 
And UaiiUe, being devout as well as fair. 

Had, doubtless, heard about the Stygian tivttf 
And hell and purgatory—but forgot. 

Just in the very ensis she should not. 

They look upon each other, and their eyes 

Gleam in the moonlight; and her white arm olaapa 
Round Juui’s head, and his around her lies 
Half buned in the tresses which it grasps ; 

She sits upon his knee, and drinks his signs. 

He hers, until they end in broken gasps , 

And thus they form a group that’s quite antique. 

Half naked, loving, natural, and Greek. 

And when those deep and burning moments pass’d, 

' And .Tuan sunk to sleep within her arms. 

She slept not, but all tenderly, though fast. 

Sustain’d his head upon her bosom's charma i 
And now and then her eye to heaven is cast. 

And then on the pale cheek her breast now wannSk 
Pillow'd on her o’erflowing heart, which pants 
With all It granted, and with all it grants 

An infant when it gazes on the light, 

A child the moment when it drains the braaatt 
A devotee when soars the Host in sight, 

An Arab with a slratiw for a guest, 

A sailor when the prize has struck in fight, 

A miser filling his most hoarded chest. 

Feel rapture : but not such true joy are reaping 
As they who watch o’er what they love wink wepfaig. 

For there it lies so tranquil, so beloi ed. 

All that it hath of life with us is living : 

So gentle, stirloss, helpless, and unmoved. 

And all unconscious of the loy ’tis giving; 

All it hath felt, inflicted, pass’d and provA, 

Hush’d into depths beyond the watcher’s diving ■ 
There lies the thing we love with all its erroni. 

And all its charms, like death without its terron. 

The lady watch’d her lover—and that hour 
Of Love's, and Night’s, and Ocean’s solitude, 
O’erflow’d her soul with their united power ; 

Amidst the barren sand and rocks so rude. 

She and her wave-worn love had mode their bower. 
Where nought upon their passion could intrudSk 
And all the stare that crowded the blue space 
Saw nothing happier than her glowing face. 

Alas I the love of women I it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing ; 

For all of theirs upon that die u thrown. 

And if 'tis lost, life hath no more to bring 
To them but mookeries of the past alone. 

And their revenge <8 os the tige’s spring. 

Deadly, and quick, and crualiing ; . et, as real 
Toiture is theirs, what they inflict they feeL 

They are right; for man, to man sc 'ft unjust. 

Is always so to women * one sole bund 
Awaits them, treachery is all theiir trust ; 

Taught to conceal, their bursting hearts despond 
Over their idol, till some wealthier lust 

Buys them in marriage—and what rests beyond t 
A thankless husband, next a faithless lover. 

Then dressing, nursing, praying, and all’s oven 

Some take a lover, some take drama or prayers. 

Some mind their household, otbera diasipatiou, 

Some run away, and but exahanga their cures. 

Losing the advantage of a virtuoua atation i 
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Few ehangea e’er oea better their aSeiie, 

Theirs being hi annatnral utuetion. 

From the dulfpaleoe to the dirtjr hovd; 

Borne iday tiie devil, Hid then write o novd. 

Hsidfe wee Netuie's bride, and knew not this; 

HniUe was Paaeion’s ohild, bom where the eun 
Showers tnple light, and scorches even the kus 
Of his gaselle-^ed daughters ; she was one 
Made but to love, to feel that she was his 
Who was her chosen: what was said or done 
Elsewhere was nothing. She had nought to fev, 

Hope, oaie, nor love beyond, her heart beat here, 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY (179^1822) 
His Lira 

The poet Shelley was the eldest son of the narrow¬ 
minded representative of an old county family, 
the Shelleys of Field Place, Sussex, where 
" brilliant, wayward, ill-fated youth ” was bom on 
August 4, 1792. 

A nusohiovous, lovable lad, of independent, ener¬ 
getic, generous disposition, with large, beautiful 
blue eyes, long bushy luur, delicate features, 
and strong, slender figure, his whole appearanoe, 
it ia said, “breathed an animation, a fire, an en¬ 
thusiasm, a vivid and preternatural intelligenoe.*’ 
Yet how many of his contemporaries have also 
likened him to a flower: “ An elegant and slender 
flower whose head drooped from being surohatged 
with rain,” said one; with features of “ an un¬ 
healthy paleneas, like a flower that has been kept 
from the light of day,” waa the remark of another; 
while a thM tells us that his form, “graceful and 
dander, drooped like a flower m the breeze.” 

Shelley’s early education was given at home in 
oompany with his sisters; in 1802 he went to school 
at Sion House. Brentford, where he was looked 
upon as “a strange, unsocial being,” and three 
yean later passed into Eton. His school experi¬ 
ences, however, were somewhat unfortunate; he 
hated tyranny and bmtal force, and the system of 
fagging was utterly repugnant to the boy’s love 
of freedom and independence: 

“ I win be wise. 

And joat, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 
Without reproach or check.” 

The choice of tutor for a boy with a disposition 
such as BheUey’s was also an unwise one; the pupil 
himself tells us that “ he was one of the dullest men 
in the establishment" : 

“ And from that hour did I with eameet thought 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore. 

Yet nothing that my tyiante know or taught 
1 eai^ to team.” 

Withal, he became a good Greek scholar, produced 
a considerable amount of Latm verse, and with 
still greater zest pursued his expetimenta In chem¬ 
istry and electricity, that culminated m many 
boyish pranks—^from an eleotrio shook to a tutor 
to the setting on fire of a haystack, “beoauaa ha 
wanted to have a hell of his own.” It waa hia 
delight to dress his aisters and himself “ in strange 
ooatumea to peiaonate spirits or fiends, to take a 
^ Canto 11, clxxxvi-ooii. 


fire-stove and fill it with some inflammable liquid, 
and to oany it flaming into the kitchen,” and “ it 
aeemed too probable,” aaya his sister, ** that aome 
day the house would be burned down.” 

From Eton he went up to Oxford in 1808, tevbln- 
tionary in spirit and bitterly opposed to the existing 
state of society; he was a dfligent student, read 
hard if not along the linM preaoribed by the uni- 
veirity, and with frank independenoe iqioke and 
wrote 08 he thought. It ia therefore needleaa to 
say that when hia pamphlet. The Neeeaeity of 
Aiheim, appeared, it eau^ oonaiderable friction 
with the authoriti^ but, having the courage of hia 
conviction, he asked them to discuss the aubjeot 
with him, and waa met with an indignant refuoolr— 
he must aubaoribe to the ooUege rule of faith or 
deport. Refute fau pamphlet he would not, so be 
waa diamissed, and with his friend Thomas J^erson 
Hogg, left Oxford for London with the imprsasion 
that the world la agamat him and a determination 
from henceforth to be against the world. His ex¬ 
pulsion but fixed the more firmly his revolutionacy 
and atheistical ideas, and his father, by withdraw¬ 
ing bis allowance, alienated his affection without 
any good result. 

Shelly was but nineteen when he first met 
Harriet Westbrook. She quickly aroused his lyire 
patby by hmts of tyranny and persecution from 
members of the home oirtde, and a frw months 
later they eloped to Edinburgh. At first they 
appear to have been quite happy: “ My wife,** 
says Bhdl^, “is the partner of my thou^ts a^ 
fedings.” 

Alwajrs on the ode of liberty, in 1812 the cause 
of Gatholio Emancipation in Ireland oilanned 
SheQey’a attention, and with hia wife and her 
sister he crossed the Channel. An Addreu to the 
Irish People was printed and circulated, in which 
he asked them, “Does not your heart bound 
at the bare possibihty of your posterity possesBing 
liberty uid happiness T ... Oh I if your hearts 
do not vibrate at such os this;; then ye ore dead 
and cold—^ye are not men.” Tboe waa, however, 
no warmth in the response to his kind ofliees, the 
police were also beginning to suggeet that his de¬ 
parture would not be lamrated, so on April 7 the 
trio left for Wales. After a brief sojourn at Trama- 
doo they returned to London, where lanthe, their 
first eh^ was bom in June 1813; the seoraid, 
a boy, was bom at Bath the foUowiog year. 

Shelley’s love for hu children ia well known, but 
for some reason hia wife waa an indifforent mother, 
and to this ia attributed the beginning of hia obld- 
nesa towards her. With Godwin and hia family 
Shelley was on intimate terms, and the gradual 
estrangement from the now uncongenial oom- 
ponionahip of his wife and bar sister, threw him 
more and more into the Godwin circle and the aooiety 
of Godwin's daughter, a giri of sixteen, ” loir and 
fair-haired, pale indeed, with npieroing look,” 
with whom, finding much in common, he 
passionately in love. 

Gradually the rift widened between SheUsgr and 
hia irife, and in June 1814 they agreed to oeparate; 
Harriet went to her father ^ Bath, and Shelley 
quite openly left London with Moiy Godwin. T1» 
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tngio mroiniutanoM of Haniet'i d e a th , two yean 
latw, are well known. 

At flnt we may be tempted to blame the youth¬ 
ful Mary Qodwin for the atep ahe had taken, imtil 
we call to mind her aateoedenta and upbringing; 
and niay quote Lady Shelly m extenuation: 

“ By the worda of her father whom she loved—by the 
writhigB of her mother whom she had heen taught to 
venerate, it wae natural that ehe ehould liaten to the 
diotates of her own heart, and willingly unite her fate 
with one who wae so worthy of her love.” 

In 181A. immediately after the death of hia wifo^ 
Shelly spent some days with Leigh Hunt at 
Hampstead Alaator waa published, and on De¬ 
cember 30 married Mary Qodwin in London; early 
in the following year he made frantio effone to 
regain the control of his motheileBS children, but the 
law, in the person of Lord Eldon, then Cihanoellor, 
decided that he wae ” unfitted for parental reeponsi- 
bilities” Smarting with indignation, worried in 
mind, iil in body, and socially ostracised, Shelley and 
his v^e left En^and in March 1818, with no pros¬ 
pect, as he wrote Utterly, of returning to a country 
where ”1 am regarded as a rare prt^igy of crime 
and pollution, whose look even might infect.” 

The lost four years of Shelley’s life (1818-1822), 
qient mainly in Italy with his friends Byron and 
Leigh Hunt, were also the most prolific in his work ; 
he had beheved thoroughly in his own early work, 
frequently quoting Milton’s words, “ There is some¬ 
thing in my writings that shall hve for eyer ”; 
towards the end he be<'A--ne somewhat pessimistic, 
and used to say that, “ produce what I may, I am 
doomed to be unread.” Though not indifferent 
to fame, the attack of an anonymous cntio afforded 
him ” exquisite entertainment,” and while “ perhaps 
justly condenmed,” wrote ShdUoy, “ 1 feel that 1 am 
there sitting, where he durst not soar.” 

The year before his tragic death, Shelley was 
living a quiet, studious life at Pisa, tran^ting 
Spinoza, in which he waa assistod by his wife, 
seeing much of Byron and Byron's friends, devot¬ 
ing considorable time to boating and fishing, but 
although never happy away from the water he was 
unable to swim. On one occasion he resolved to 
try, and had it not been for Trelawney would have 
perished. “I always find the bottom of a weU,” 
he said to his rescuer, “and they say Truth lire 
there. In another minute X diould have found it.” 

“I always go on until I am stopped,” said 
Shelley, “ and I am never stopped.” Had he been 
less heodstxong and foarleos he would probably have 
taken the advice of those friends who endeavoured 
to reateain him from leaving Leghorn in that frail 
boat so unskilfully handled, “ the smoke on the 
water, and the devil brewing mischief.” In the 
white fog the Ariel was soon enveloped, and nothing 
more waa seen of boat or occupants until two months 
later, when the bodies of Shelley and hia friend 
WiniamB were found upon the s^ra of the lake; 
pending the sorival of Byron and Leigh Hunt, 
Shelley's body was buried in the sand, to be burned 
later in the presence of liis friends, with a atrai^ 
ritual of wine poured over the body : “ This, with 
the ofl and salt, made the yellow flamea glisten and 
quhw. Hie hsot bom tlis sun and ^ was so 
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intense that the atmoqphere was tremulous and 
heavy.” The ashes were collected, and with the 
heart, that Trelawney had snatched from burning, 
were pfaeed in a box and eventually buried in Home. 

“ 1^ fine gfdnt that had animated us and held 
ns together fa gone,” wrote Trelawney, ” and left 
to OUT own deviM we degenerated spaoe.” 

HXS WOKK 

ghdley exhaled verse osa fiower exhales fragrance, 
and just os the fragrance of a blossom varies in 
quali^ and power, so did Shdley’s verse vary 
in poetdo merit. The essential point fa that there 
was no effort or laborious artistry about it at any 
time. He may not always have been a great poet 
—much in Qwen Mob is second-rate poetry—^but 
he was always a poet. Rhythm come as naturally 
to him as breathing. This distinguishes him at 
once from his contemporaries, several of whom 
served a laborious apprantice^ip to the poetic 
Art. Keats especially, whom one always thinks of 
in connection with Shelly, for personal reasons, 
strove long and arduously b^ore he arrived at that 
consummate art that conceals art in such fiawless 
gems as the Ode to Autumn. 

One other thing distinguishes Shelley from his 
contemporaries. Ho is a reformer as well as a 
poet. Little interested m the past, mmdful only 
of the present when it jarred on his social idealism, 
his eyes are fixed intensely on the future. To 
renovate the world, to bring about Utopia, that is 
his constant aim, and for this reason we may regard 
Shelley as emphatically the poet of eager, sensitive 
youth, not the animal youth of Byron, but the 
spiritual youth of the visionary and reformer. In 
his earlier years Godwin was the figure who most 
readily impressed his mobile im^ination, and in 
many of the poems deahng with social subjects— 
Queen Mob, and The Revolt of Islam —^he is little 
more than Godwin made musical. In later life 
Wordsworth’s influence is more clearly discernible. 
But the most potent inspiration came from Greek 
literature, first brought before his notice by his 
kindly friend and critic. Peacock. 

Shelley, like hia admirer Browning, needed the 
Bunshme of the South to rouse his finest powers. 
Alaetor is the splendid product of bis first acquaint¬ 
ance with the Alps; and his lovehest lyrics were 
written under Italian skies. 

Two notes doimnate all Shelley's work, epic, 
narrative, and lyric alike—^his devotion to liberty, 
and his whole-hearted belief in love as the prime 
factor in all human progress. The Revolution to 
Shelly waa much more than a pohticol upheaval, 
it was a spiritual awakemng, the beginning of s 
new life. All that was evil in life be tra^ to 
Slavery. Natural development for him was the 
only development. He believed that men would 
never be men, never give what was best In them 
until they could give it out freely. Master yourselL 
he cries, and external freedom will enable you to 
realise your utmost capabilities. These are the 
thoughts underlying The Revolt of Islam, The Maa^pte 
o/ Anarchy, Jsdian and Maddsdo, and the noble lyric 
dzamSk Prom Oha ue Vnbtmnd, Laberiy* in Shell^ 
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eyei^ was freedom from external restraint. It is 
opposed to licenoe, for to “ rule the Empire of 
" was, with Shkley, a moral necessity. What 
then, if force is withdrawn from Society, w to take 
ita place T Shelley’s answer is. Love. Love is to 
reign supreme, for only in an atmosphere of lo^e 
can liberty efficiently work. Love is, with Shelley, 
a transcendental force kindling all things into 
beauty. In his treatment of it we miss the more 
concrete touch of Keats, and the homelmeas of 
Wordsworth’s steady affection. 

But Shelley was no ordinary human being. There 
is a touch of elfin magic about all his work; he sings 
of human passions, yet as one almost idoof from 
them or feeling them only In some ethere^sed way. 
Tlus is at onoe his great merit and his weakness. 
Consider, for instance, the Epipaychidton, where the 
poet pictures certain influences that have come mto 
hiS life. JEere surely is a subject wrought out of 
the poet’s most intimate experiences, which might 
have been profound, vital, and stirnng : the love of 
woman and the power of tliat love in shaping 
human life t—-how poignantly and graciously has 
Browning dealt with this in his dramatic romances ; 
with what quiet strength does Wordsworth suggest 
its spiritual aspects; with what fierce ardour does 
Byron surround ita physical manifestation; or 
look, on the other hand, at the subtle witchery of 
Bex that Keats gives us in La BeUe Dame, and 
Coleridge in Chrxatdbd. Yet none of these ^ings 
move Shelley. No poet felt more deeply the 
dynmnio influence of love in moulding human 
destiny; none realised more utterly the insignifi- 
canoe of life devoid of love; yet Shelley’s women 
are merely lovely wraiths that greet us to the 
strains of delicious music. For instanoe : 

** See wher* ihe stands I a mortal sliape indued 
With k>ve and life and light and deity. 

And motion which may change but cannot die; 

An image of some bright eternity ; 

A shadow of some golden dream ; a splendour 
Leaving the third sphere pilotless ; a tender 
Refleotion of the eternal Moon of Love 
Under whose motions life’s dull billows move ; 

A metaphor of Spring and Youth and Morning i 
A vision like incarnate April, warning 
With smiles and tears, Frost the anatomy 
Into his summer grav a ” 

A mortal shape, the poet assures us. Can we 
believe him T The shape is more impersonal than 
the Frinoeas of some old fairy tale. The poet 
has visualised a thing of beauty, but surely not a 
woman, merely an exquisite abstraction, a charromg 
metaphor. The only touch of reality m the poem 
oomes with the soenio setting; that inde^ is 
palpable enough, and has no peer in English verse 
save in the Lotus loud of Tennyson. 

*’ And ^ the place is peopled with sweet oira; 

The light clear element which the isle wears 
Is heavy with the scent of lemon flowers, 

Whioh floats like mist laden with unseen showers. 
And falls upon the eyelids like faint sleep ; 

And from the moss violets and jonquils peep, 

And dart their arrowy odour through the brain 
Till you might faint with that delimooa pain. 

And every motion, odour, beam, and tone. 

With that deep move is in unison: 

Whioh is a soul within the soul—^they seem 
like eoboee of an antenatal dream,— 


It is an isle ’twixt Heaven, Air, Earth, and 8es» 
Cradled, and hung in clear tranqu'llity ■ 

Bright as that wandering Eden.Xuouer. 

Washed by the soft blue Oceayns of young air.*’ 

But if, when dealing with human passions, the 
dreamlike quality of Shelley’s verse is a defect 
rather than a merit; yet given a note of fantasy 
to start with, no poet can compel our imagination 
08 he does. The spontaneity, the splendid aban¬ 
donment, the musical rusli of the lines, these tilings 
make us his willing captives. Be has made our 
hard, sibilant language a thing of fire and air. 
The beauty of the visible world strikes his pris¬ 
matic imagination and is dissolved mto rambow 
colours; the very personality of the singer melts 
mto his song, until he ceases to bo a man and be¬ 
comes a voice, a Ijrric incarnate 

Yet, for all the visionary quality of the verse, 
for all that strange aloofness, there is no vagueness 
of effect, or intellectual mistiness. The outlines 
may be faint, but they are unmistakable, and m 
such incomparable lyrics as The Cloud and The Ode 
to Ote West Wind, there is a logical development of 
idea that blends perfectly with tlie exquisite music, 
m ak ing it a thing of thought and beauty all compact. 

Passing from these general considerations of 
Shelley’s work, let us watch for a uliil'' the artistic 
growth of the poet. His earliest work. Queen Mab 
(1813), is individual enough in its outcry against 
the unspiritual forces that weigh down mankind, 
but IS crud6 m expression, and is obv lously written 
under the influence of Southey’s Orientalism. In 
the next poem, Alastor (1816), Shelley foimd his 
true greatness for the fiist time. Written under 
the inspiration of congenial companionship and of 
the glories of Alpuio seenes, w'o find ourselves 
bathed in that atmosphere of luminous beauty and 
ethereal music so peculiarly Shelleyan The aspir¬ 
ing youth III the poem is the poet himself on his life 
quest, and if the story becomes at times obscure 
and over digressive, the mam drift is clear enough. 
It is the revolt of the imagination against the 
himtations of human life. Following this poem, 
and spiritually akin to it, is the fine Hymn to Intel- 
lerlual Beauty (1816), and the glbwing tribute to 
Mont Blanc (1816). 

Life at West Marlow (181&-1817) biought the 
poet mto intimate contact with social misery, and 
the outcome of this may be seen in Ihe Revolt of 
Islam (1818), with its passionate plea for freedom. 
The poem abounds in fine imagery and musical 
cadences, but is marred by incoherence, and charms 
the fancy rather than holds tiio imagination. Still 
less successful is the diatribe against marriage, 
Rosalind aiA Helen (1819), unexpectedly strong 
and forceful at times, but on the whole weak and 
ineffectual 

The skilful use of the heroic couplet in JuUan 
and Madda/o (1818) is interesting, and the picture 
of Byron is vivid and intimate, but there is too much 
screaming, too much verbal hysteria, to lAke it great 
or memorable : very different are the Lines voriUen 
among the Euganean Hills in the same year, where 
the d^orda of life and the passionate idealism of 
the poet, hoping against hope, are present with 
■u|iple grace and power. In Prometheus Unbound 
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(1818-1819), the Bhelleyan tiiirat for freedom le- 
appears in a noble and expansive setting. The 
machinery of this msrstioal drama is as usual none 
too clear, and even when clear, anything but con¬ 
vincing, but the meaning of the poem is ciear 
enough, and the poetic symbolism used to depict 
the joy of Nature at the liberation of Prometheus 
is magnificent. “ The bright blue sky of Rome and 
the effect of the vigorous awakening spring in that 
divinost climate, and the new life with which it 
dominates the spirits even to intoxication were the 
inspiration of this drama." Thus wrote Shelley, 
and in the fresh love lin' ss of the jets of song that 
break forth from time to time, we caa realise the 
measure of the poet’s spiritual intoxication. 

If the Promelhfua is mainly remarkable for its 
lyrical greatness, Bhelley was soon to show in The 
C’enci (1819) that he was not lacking in dramatic 
power. 

The story of Beatrice Cenci is just such an one 
as would have stirred the Jacobean drunatists, 
who loved a theme at once t ragic and morbid, uid 
Shelley’s drama has been compared with the work 
of Webster and Tourneur, both of whom were 
known to the poet. But Shelley’a imagination 
lacked both the passionate intensity of Webster 
and the coarse, undisciplined violence that suscom- 
pany his genius Weh.ster would have mode the play 
much more vital; at the same time he would have 
mEuln it too horrible. Shelley, deliberately eschew¬ 
ing here poetic beauties and giving it that touch of 
aloofness inhemnt in all Ins work, makes it not 
horrible, merely tpiriblc. Tfie C'en''i, in fact, with 
its austere atn.usphcre and uiideviatmg thread of 
tragedy, has more points in common with the 
Greek than the romantic drama. 

Although Shelley had no genuine sense of humour 
he had a queer, eltish spirit of mockery, and this 
breaks out (perhaps as a relief to the strain of 
Tke Cenci) in his next work, Peter Bell the 
Third. 

It is instructive to compare this satirical attack 
on Wordsworth with Byron’s Engluth Barda and 
The Viawn oj Jvdrjmera Byron is in his element; 
Shelley is not. The ciiticism in Peter Bell is not 
unfair—^he is never spiteful like Byron—but the 
jesting has no savour: and as a satire it is only 
exceeded in ineffectiveness by Swellfoot the Tyrant. 

Swellfoot the Tyrant (1820) deals with the King 
and Queen Caroline. Shelley is far more happily 
inspired by current affairs in his stirring protMt, 
written after the Peterloo Massacre at Manchester— 
The Maaque of Anarchy. 

About this time the Shelleys change their resi¬ 
dence for the hilly region of Pisa, and the year 
1820 sees the birth of Shelley’s most exquisite 
imaginings Of these. The Witch of AUaa is the most 
ambitious. The witch is a beautiful goddess who 
watches human destinies; she is tender and bene¬ 
ficent, yet with a calm detachment from human 
passion. She visits mortal beings and gives them 
fair dreams ot beauty. 

The treatment is delicately fantastic, and the 
spell of fantasy is never rudely broken. In the 
Letter to Mona Ou^>orne, the vein ot fantasy runs 
into a lighter and more jesting mood. 'This poem 
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ks the nearest approach to real humour may 
be found in Shelley : 

* The liquor doctors rail at—and which I 
Will quaff m spite of them—and when we die 
We’U toss up who died first of drinking tea. 

And cry out—heads or tails T—where’er we be.* 

To some critics this is a triumphant refutation of 
the charge of ** no humour ’’ brought against him. 
I cannot see it in this lig^t; there is a qwrtive 
gaiety about the piece that, had he never known 
Byron, might have served as some evidence on 
the vexed problem. As it is, we have to renumber 
the close friendship with Byron—that certainly 
Will serve to explam the form and visage that his 
gay ebullitions took at times; while the whole 
tenor of Shelley’s life, the character of his letten, 
afford overwhelming evidence to the contrary. 
But the poem, all the same, is on agreeable aouffli 

The Senaitive Plant (1819) is leas satisfying as a 
fantasy than The Witch of Atlas, but has a debcate, 
exotic grace and many haunting lines. 

Greatest, however, are the lyrical pieces, wheie 
Shelley’s genius always exults: Tke Skylark (1820), 
the most popular of these, though not the f nest, is 
rich in melodious charm (too often mangled by 
intrepid reciters), but infinitely superior in imagi¬ 
native conception and metrical power are Tke ClouA 
(1820) and the Ode to the West Wind (1819). 

The Cloud is a nature myth of flawless beauty. 
The complete identifieaition of the poet with his 
subject, the superb rush of music, the crystalline 
clehmess of the picture, not for a moment marred 
by over-profusion of metaphor as in The Skylark, 
these things make criticism tongue-tied. Even to 
comment on its beauties is an impertmenoe. It is 
made for our wonder and delight. 

The Ode to the West Wind is not greater artisti¬ 
cally—that were imposaible; but it has an intel¬ 
lectual and human interest designedly absent from 
the shorter piece. 

The logics development of the imaginative idea 
is so admirable that it deserves the fullest attention. 
Waking along the banks of the Amo, the poet has 
seen from the wood hard by the rising autumnal 
storm carrying with it its freight of leaves. Surg¬ 
ing along comes this beneficent destroyer, scattering 
the black, scarlet, and yellow leaves for and wide t 

'* Yellow, and block, and pale, and hectio red, 
Pestilence-stncken multitudes: O tbon. 

Who ohariotest to their derk uAatrj bed 

The wingM seeds, where they lie cold and low. 

Each like a corpse within its grave, un^ 

Thine araiie aistw of the spring shidl blow 

Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
ipriving sweet buds like flooks to fa^ in air) 
with living hues and odouta plain and hill: 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and preserver ; hear, O heu I ** 

The ** wild Spirit ’* is then both ** a destroy e r 
and preserver." 

As the wind purifies the woods, so does the wind 
sweeten the sky, clarify the ocean, and make 
stronger and sounder the heart of man. 

With each fresh variation of the original thought 
the poet gives us a flood of superb imagery, strength¬ 
ening the main theme, never weakening by hr 
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fetohed oonoeita. We paoe in turn over earth, ^ 7 , 
and aea, the muaio growing fuller and more majeei^ 
aa the poem aweepa on, “ O lift me aa a wave, a 
leaf, a olood." And aa in the viaible world so in 
the poet’s soul, the wind is both Destroyer and 
Preserver: 

“ Make me aa thy lyre, even ae the forest b: 

What if my leavee are falling like ite own I 
^nia tumnlt of thy mighty harmonise 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone. 

Sweet though in eadneeB. . . . 

Drive my dead thoughts over the univeree 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth I '* 

Then from the individual the poem passes to 
the universal. The old world must go, a new world 
must oome with the Spring, laden with fresh sweet 
promises for suffering humanity : 

” O, wind. 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind I '* 

Thus does this wonderful lyric end. There is 
no greater lyric in our language. 

In the following year, 1821, came Adonait, a 
noble and eloquent elegy, dehberato and concen- 
trative in its method, ^e finest of his non lyrical 
pieces. As in Adonait he celebrates his love and 
admiration of a brother poet, so in Epiptychidum 
does he voice hia affection for certain feminine 
infiuences that have entered his life. The poem is 
rich in atmosphere, but not the wann, vibrant 
atmosphere we are anticipating. 

HeUaa (1822) is inspired by the Greek Revolution, 
to which Byron gave his life and Shelley some of 
hb most impassioned music. As a gamer of lyrical 
song it is a worthy pendant to Prometheut Unbound, 
reflecting not merely the superb lyrical invention 
of the poet but his live and intense humaiutarianism. 
Then, in the early flush of the Italian summer, 
came the Triumph of Life^-a beautiful fragment 
left incomplete by his death 

Turning from his verse to his prose, we are 
struck by its even clarity and sober sense. His 
letters Iwve not the pungency of Byron’s, but 
they are never dull; and the later ones abound in 
rich and satisfying phrases. Certainly the prose is 
worthy of the poet. 

As a thinker starting with the crude materialism 
and extreme social ideals of Godwin, he accom¬ 
modated Godwin’s philosophy to his own sensitive 
and imaginative nature, but under the inflimnoe of 
Plato, G^win’s materialism dropped out of the way, 
although there was much in Godwin’s thought that 
always appealed to him. He believed to the end 
that the unaided reason would put an end to 
wickedness and error, and that all government 
was oppression. But Reason with him lacked the 
cold and formal quality of Godwin’s tenets^ being 
transformed with the poet’s ardent love. His 
philoBophy is often pandieistio in expresnon— 
notably in Adonait ; and he is faequenUy spoken 
of aa a pantheist; but he obviously vacillstes 
betwem dualism and pantheism, and the struggle 
between the good and evil Deities is clearly the 
burden of such poems as AJatlof and Promdheut. 
On the whole, be believes Giat the light will swallow 
19 the darkness bntw Uke most optimMs worth 


their salt, he has moods of doidit and dejeotloB. 
In his attitude towards art and the rdaticn be tw ee n 
art and conduct, he is as clear-headed as Ctfleridge, 
and saw plainly the quagmire of didaotioiem into 
which Wordsworth had fallen. As he says in his 
Defence of Poetry, ** the great instrument of moral 
go^ is the imagination ”; therein touching in a 
simple phrase tiie ethereal power of all great litera> 
ture; parting company with those who think that 
the poet can only reform mankind when he does 
so in the form of Dr. Watts’ moral songs. 

Although in Bhdley’s diction we find favourite 
words lilto “curse,” “poison,” “demon,” that 
remind us of the Gothic school of terror, where 
Horace Walpole and Mrs. Badcliffe ruled; yet the 
meditsval note is strikingly absent from Shelley’s 
poetry. He cared as little for the past as did Bjrron, 
and the dim cloistral mysticisni of the Middle Ages, 
with its magic and its pageantry, stirred no pulse- 
beat in the author of HeUat. His passion for 
freedom, his cravmg for moral harmony, drew him 
towards Greek ideals. Intellectually bis sympathies 
were always with Greek thought; though tem¬ 
perament and idiosyncrasies m^e his own poetic 
art something very different from the measured, 
orderly beauty of Hellenic ciflture. Yet we must 
not make too much of this disparity. Despite 
the hectic note in Shelley and the diflSculty he 
experienced in sohooling his impetuous and ready 
muse, hia constructive power is remarkable in hia 
later work, and the HeUenio idecd is assuredly not 
lost sight of. This is especially noticeable in the 
briefer lyrics, where his mastery is more apparent. 
There the form, the idea, the development from 
start to finish are beautifully fashioned and 00 - 
related. The stream of song is bright and clear; 
and while apparently rushing anywhere, pursues a 
definite course and achieves a definite purpose with 
marvellous ease and absence of conscious effort. 

The peculiar quality of Shelley’s lyrical genius 
demands some comment. As a rule our great Isrric 
poets have excelled in portraying sexual emotion, 
sometimes striking the note of elemental passion, 
as did the Elizabethans and Robert Burns, some¬ 
times improvising tender sentimentalism and ex¬ 
quisite conceits around the primitive themes, as the 
Caroline singers and Tetmyson were wont to do. 
But, whether directly or indirectly, the caD of Sex 
has evoked their finest songs. Thu is not the case 
with Sh^qy. 

It is somewhat of a paradox that a poet to whom 
human love is the vital inspiration of his art should 
prove so elusive in hu love lyrica The sentiment 
is BO rarefied, so readily does he pass from the 
personal to the universal, so engros^ is he with 
love aa an abstract ideal, that os a love poet, as we 
ordinarily understand the term, he is curiously 
unsubstantial and ineffective. Certain events in 
bis own life tend to persuade one here, that this 
quality in his love songs, satisfying in every respect 
tone at exprettitmt tf love, is due to on elfin, a non- 
human element in the mm’s nature. But the real 
solution does not lie here, I think, though there may 
be a gprain of truth in the view. 

In some ways Shelley is intenaely fanntaD, vividly 
passionate; but he is far aeta eoiiify atined by an 
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idM than by a penoa t and hia amgularly aubtle 
inteiUeot enrouea a oooliiig and inq>ezaonal infliMWWB 
npon hia imaginative life. 

We eannot read of hie life at Marlow witiiout 
feeling the tender, eympathetio aide of the man; 
hia many rich fiiendahipa atteat hia eympathetio 
personality; but he lives so much in the futtue; 
he looks up so long at the aky that he seema to 
lose touch of earth. Hia intelleot rules him, not 
any human emotioo. He ia quickly, not de^qily 
emotionaL 

Liberty for the downtrodden, hope for the op¬ 
pressed, peace for the atorm-toaaad, theae are things 
that fire his songs and stir his imagination to ita 
deptha. For this reason The Maegtte of Ananivst 
the Prometheus Unbound, Hdlae, the Ode to the 
Weat Wind move us in a way that none of his love 
poetry does; uid for the rest, when he holds us 
with his magic musio, it ia when he becomes as one 
of the elements himself, and, stripping himself of 
human emotion and thought, projects himaelf into 
the universe, loses his own seU-identity, and charms 
us in just the same way as might a storm, a sonaeti 
or the moon upon the waters. 

Hbixas 

The world's great age begins anew. 

The golden yean retnra. 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn : 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
like wrecks of a cUssolving dream. 

A brighter Hellas rears its moontains 
From waves serener far; 

A new Peneos rolls his fountains 
Against the morning star ; 

Where fairer Tempee Uoom, there sleep 
Young Gyelada on a eonnier deep. 

A loftier Argo cleaves the mmn. 

Fraught with a later prise; 

Another Orpheus sinns again. 

And loves, and weeps, and dies; 

A new Ulyssee leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 

O write no more the tale of TVoy, 

If earth Death’s aoroU must be^ 

Nor mix with Laian raoo the joy 
Which dawns upon tne free. 

Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Biddles of death Thebee never knew. 

Another Athens shall arisa^ 

And to remoter time 
ueath. like sunset to the skfes, 
he splendonr of its prime; 

And leave, if naught so bright may live. 

All earth earn take or Heaven can give. 

Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shan burst, more bright and good 
Than all who fell, than One who rose. 

Than many unsubdued ■ 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowais. 

But votim tean and gymbol flowers. 

O ceaee I must hate and death return T 
Cease I muet men kill and die T 
Cease I drain not to its dregs tiie am 
Of bitter prophecy I 
The world is weary of the pas^ 

O mi^t it die at nst at Ism > 


Musu 

I pant tor the musio whiofa is divine. 

My heart in its thirst is a dying flowsrj 
Pour forth the sound like eAmaated win% 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower; 

Like a herbless plain, for the gantle rsin, 

I gfup, I faint, till they wake again. 

Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet aoundU 
More, oh more,—am tiursting yet. 

It loosens the serpent which care hM bound 
Upon my heart to stifle it; 

The dissolving strain, through every vain. 
Passes into my heart and brain. 


Tbb Cunm 

I bring flesh showen for the thirsting flowenb 
From the seas and the streame : 

I bear Kgfat shade for the leaves when bud 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet bads every one. 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s braaat 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail. 

And whiten the green pUns under. 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

Ara laugh as I poH in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pinee groan o^iast i 
And all the night 'tu my pillow white. 

While I steep in the arma of the bissl. 

Sublime on the towers of my slriey bowem, 
lightning my pilot sits. 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder. 

It strugglea and howls at fits i 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guidiog me, 

Lund by the love of we gemi that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, end the crags, and the hilte. 

Over the lakee and We plains. 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream. 

The Bpint he loves remains ; 

And I all We white bask in heaven’s blue smiteb 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The aanguins sunrise, with his meteor eyee. 

And his burning plumes outspissd. 

Leaps on the book of my soihng taok, 

When the morning star shinra dead. 

As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an earthquake rocks and swingi^ 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wingB. 

And when sunset may breathe, from We lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love. 

And We crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above. 

With wings folded I rest, on mine any ne^ 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbM maiden with white fire laden. 

Whom mortob oall the moon. 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleeae.hke floor. 

By the midnight breesee strewn; 

And wherever We beat of her nnaeen feet. 

Which only the ongeb bear, 

Hoy have broken the woof of my tent’s thla fen( 

The stars peep behind aae and peat ; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee^ 

Like a swarm of golden bees. 

When I widen the rent in my well-built tenl^ 

Till the calm riven, lakeo, and seas, 

Uke strips of the sky talteii through mo an 

Aroeoebpaved with the mooA and Asm. 
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I bind tlw Ban's tiuone with n burning sons. 

And the luoou's with » girdle of pearl; 

The volonaoes me dim, and the stare reel and ewim. 
Whan the whiriwuids my banner unfurL 
From nape to oape, with a bridge>hke shape. 

Over a torrent sea, 

Bunbeani'jproof. I hang like a roof, 

The monntalna its oolumns be. 

The trinmphal arch through which I maroh 
With hnmoane. Are, and snow. 

When the powers of the air are chained to my ohair, 
b the miUion-coloured bow ; 

The B(diere.flre above its soft oolours wove. 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water. 

And the nursling of the sky ; 

I pass through the pores of the ooean and shores; 

I change, but 1 cannot die. 

For after the nun when with never a stain. 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams. 
Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh my own cenotaph. 

And out of the caverns of rain, 
like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
1 arise and unbuiid it again. 

JOHN KEATS (1795-1821) 

His Life 

An ostler who married his master’s daughter, 
acquired the business of his father-in-law, and set 
up at the Swan and Hoop, Finsbury Pavement. 
Suoh was the poet’s progenitor, and in the atmos* 
phere of a thriving inn was the author of Endymvm 
resued. Parentage assuredly throws no hgbt on 
genius here. The father was a shrewd, careful 
man of business, the mother a lively young woman, 
fond of enjoyment; but not only did neither 
puent exhibit any taste or feeling for art of any 
kind, but, so far as we know, neither did any other 
member of the family. 

Popular estimation pictures Keats as a morbid, 
hysterical youth. As a matter of fact he was a 
bright, enthusiastic youth, shy and reserved at 
times, but in the company of fnends sane and cheers 
ful in talk, often with a vivacious humour of which 
there is little trace in his work. Afterwards disease 
sapped his energies and he became moody, but to 
the last be was brave and stoioaL The best side 
of Keats’ nature is not displayed m the love letters 
to Fanny Brawne. 

Nor did he show any specud intellectual interests 
as a boy. He was not a dreamer like young Cole¬ 
ridge, nor a voracious reader like the youthful 
Morris. He was just a high-spirited boy wiUi the 
ordinary boy’s love of outdoor sports; simple m 
his tastes, and lovable m his nature. His one 
hobby was for fighting. “ He would fight anyone,” 
said one of his school friends, “morning, noon, 
and night,’’ and vras noted for his ” temer courage.” 
Then suddenly, in his fourteenth year, the mind 
woke up and he gave to his books the energy and 
Best he had before bestowed on games. He read 
all day—^just as before be had s-arred all day. 
daasieBl antiquity especially appealed to him, and 
even the somewhat arid charm of Lempridre’a 
Olaeneal Dictionary held him in thralL His parents 
died while he was still a lad, and his guardians took 
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him from school the age of fifteen and appren¬ 
ticed him for five years to a surgeon, Hammond, 
who lived at Edmonton. But his heart was not in 
the problems of compound fractures, but in litera¬ 
ture, and his leisure time was devoted to his books. 

A notable event was the readmg of the Fatne 
Queens, lent him by his friend Cowden Clarke. 
Through Spenser’s romantic realms " he romped,” 
said his friend, “ like a young horse turned into a 
spring meadow, revelling in the rhythmio beauties 
and sensuous charms.” No other writer had so 
utterly possessed his imagination, and his earliest 
poetio effort was to imitate his master. 

Thus did he begin to find his powers; and later 
on, when his poetic apprenticeship was past, 
achieved one of his great successes with the Spen- 
serean stansa in The Em of St. Agnes. 

In the ^ring of 1818 we find him “ a dresser ” 
at Guy’s Hospital, assisting the surgeons and dream¬ 
ing of fairyland all the while with a detachment of 
mind that would have horrified both the operator 
and the patient bad they known about it. 

Little wonder that he soon gave up all itiought of 
a medical career, and devoted himself to literature. 
Spenser hod been his first enchanter, the second was 
Homer. Once again the introducer was Cowden 
Clarke. After poring over Chapman’s Jhad and 
Odyssey with fascinated delight, he wrote his fine 
Bonnet. He had found his “ Peak in Darien ’’ and 
never deserted it. 

In 1816 Keats mode the acquaintance of Leigh 
Hunt, whoso agreeable personality and cultur^ 
tastes attracted him at once. This “ matchless 
fireside companion,” as Elia calk'd him, proved 
an excellent mentor, and in the rural retirement of 
Hunt at Hampstead, Keats spent many happy day& 
“ No imaginative pleasure was left unnoticed by 
us or unenjoyed, from the recollection of the bards 
and patriots of old to the luxury of a summer ram 
at our window, or the click mg of the coal in winter¬ 
time.” Thus wrote the author of Rxmtni in later 
years. Another fnend at this time was the brilliant 
and unfortunate painter, Robert Haydon, whom 
the young poet addressed in enthusiastic verse : 

“ Great spinta now on earth are sojourning: 

Ho of the cloud, the cataract, the lake. 

Who on Helvellyn’s Bummit, wide awake. 

Catches his freshness from Archanj^l’s wing: 

He of the rose, the violet, the spring. 

The social smile, the chain for Fre^om’s sake 
And lo t whose steadfastness would never take 
A meaner sound than Raphael’s whispering. 

And other spirits there are standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come ; 

These, these will give the world another heart. 

And other pulses. Hear ye not the bum 
Of mighty workings!— 

Listen awhile, ye nations, and be dumb.” 

Indeed, Keats was in a circle where great spirita 
abounded. Wordsworth and Lamb and Leigh 
Hunt met the young enthusiast, and each in his 
own way fed the poetic enthusiasm. Hunt has 
neatly and admirably etched for us Keats* portrait 
during these years: 

“He was under the middle height; and his lower 
limbs were small in eompanson with the tipper, but neat 
and well-turned. His shonlden were veiy broad for 
fab size i be had a face in which energy axid oensibUity 
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wera nmarksbly mixed up; en eager power, eheoked 
and made patient by ill health. Every feature waa at 
onoe strongly cut, and delicately alive. If there was 
any faulty expression, it was in the mouth, which was 
not without something of a character of pugnacity. 
His face was rathw long than otherwise; the upper lip 
projected a little over the under; the chin was bold; 
the oheeks sunken the eyes mellow and glowing; 
large, dark, and sensitive. At the recital of a noble 
action, or a beautiful thought, tbw would suiluse with 
tears, and his mouth trenmied. In this there was UU 
health as well as imagination, for he did not like these 
betrayals of emotion and he had great personal ae 
well as moral courage. He onoe chastised a butcher, 
who had been insolent, by a regular stand>up fight. 
His hair, of a brown colour, was fine, and hung in natural 
ringlets. The head waa a puzzle for phrenologists, being 
remarkably small in the skull—a sinMiarity which he 
b^ in common with Byron and SlieUey, whose hats 1 
could not get on.” 

About this time he met SheUey, but did not take 
to him 80 unreservedly as he had done to the others. 
Bhelley, on the other hand, was greatly struck by 
Keats, and his admiration for the poet impelled 
him to one of his supreme inspirations, years after¬ 
wards, when the tragedy of Keats’ life had closed. 

After publishing his first volume of verse, Keats 
went to the Isle of Wight in order to obtain the 
quietude and freedom from distraction that was 
needed for the ripening of his powers. Haydon had 
advised this; but the advice ill-suited one of Keats* 
temperament. He needed the stimulus of friendly 
interoourae, and grew restless and nervous when 
left to his own resources. So be returned to London, 
and at the close of the year had completed the fi.'st 
draft of Endymton —the last lines being written 
during an excursion to Burford Bridge, near Dork¬ 
ing. The reception of the poem was unfavourable. 
Keats’ association with Leigh Hunt was sufficient 
in Itself in certain quarters to discredit him, for 
Hunt’s political radicalism heul made him odious to 
tile great Tory Reviews. Keats, always sensitive, 
and at this stage beginning to feel the onset of 
the disease that finally overwhelmed him, took the 
savage onslaught of the critics deeply to heart. 
But it IS a mistake to think that he was killed by 
oriticiam—“ snuffed out by an article ” ; deeply as 
he resented the gross unfarniess of the attack, he 
soon took their snarhngs at their proper valuation. 
“ Praise or blame has but a momentary effect on 
the man whose love of beauty in the abstract makes 
him a severe critic on hi<> own works. My own 
domestic oriticiam has given me pain without 
oompanson beyond what Blackwood or the Quarterly 
could inflict: and also when 1 feel I am right, no 
external praise can give mo such a glow m my own 
solitary reperception and ratification of what is 
fine. J. S. is p^eotly right in regard to the ‘ slip¬ 
shod Endymton.' Th^ it is so is no fault of mine. 
No I though it may sound a little paradoxical, it 
is as good as I had pewer to make it by myself. 
Had I been nervous about it being a perfect piece, 
and with tiiat view aaked advice, and trembled over 
every page, it would not have been written, for it 
is not in my nature to fumble. I will write inde¬ 
pendently. I have written independently 'without 
judgment'—I may write independently and with 
ivdgmentt bsTeafter. * The Genius of Poetry must 
woric out ns own salvation in a man- it cannot 
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be matured by law and precept, but by senaatiem 
and watchfubiesB m itself. That which is creative 
must create itself. In Endymton I leapt headlong 
into the sea, and thereby hove become better ac¬ 
quainted with the soundings, the quicksand^ and 
the rocks, than if 1 had stayed upon the green shore, 
and piped a silly pipe, and took tea and comfortable 
advice. I was never afraid of failure; for I would 
sooner fail than not be among the greatest.” 

But misfortunes accumulated. In 1818 his 
brother Tom died of consumption, while his other 
brother, George, emigrated to America. Keats 
himself fell ill and never recovered fully from the 
fever that bad ravished him. Yet in this and the 
next year he wrote some of hie greatest poems , for 
while his body was wasting away his imagination 
was becoming more vital, his creative power more 
wonderfuL The love affair with Fanny Brawno 
came at a time when hw nerves were already 
slnuned to breaking point by physical frailties, 
HO that the letters to that young woman, on which 
the popular estimate of Keats' character is largely 
hosed, must be taken as showing the poet at a 
special disadvantage, and in no way expressing 
his naturally virile and courageous self. 

In February 1820 he caught a chill and spat 
blood. ” 1 know the colour of that blood,” he said 
to a friend, ” it is arterial blood . . . that drop of 
blood 18 my death warrant—^1 must die ” 

A slight rally following upon a change of air 
heartened his fnends, but a relapse soon followed, 
and the doctor warned him that to winter in England 
would be fatal. Quietly and resolutely, though it 
agonised him to part from Fanny, who had nursed 
him during his ilhiess, he made plans to travel with 
a friend, Joseph Severn, and on September 8 set 
sail from Gravesend. He realised he would never 
return, and in a letter home said piteously, “ I can 
bear to die—cannot bear to leave her. ” Gradually 
his grief lost its first poignancy, and at the end 
he was reconciled to his fate. Early in 1821 he 
passed away, in the arms of his loyal and tender¬ 
hearted friend, Severn, and found his last resting- 
place m tile Protestant cemetery at Rome. 

His Work 

Intellectually Keats was strongly in sympathy 
with Shelley and Byron. Indeed in religious 
philosophy he was really more extreme, more whole¬ 
heartedly pagan than either. Byron, for all his 
cynicism, never freed himself entirely from the spell 
of Christianity, and Shelley’s transcendental fervour 
is far more obvious than his so-called atheism. But 
Keats had no religion save the religion of beauty, 
no God swe Pan; the Earth was his great consoler, 
and so passionately did he love her, with a love far 
more concrete and personal than that of Words¬ 
worth or even Shelley, that no other consideration 
impinges upon his work. Bo, whatever his political 
sympathies were, he never Buffered them to colour 
his poetry. He fled from the work-a-day world into 
an enchanted realm of his own jealously closed 
against the intrusion of ordinary human affairs. 
Shelley’s idealism is continually coloured by his re¬ 
volutionary ardour. Keats’ idealism reflects nutbing 
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of the Ufa of tdi day. He took from Hediavaliain 
aod Hdlaniam material for fariuoniog hie aequee- 
tend land of beauty, but what he found here he 
naed for aeuBuoue delight, not ethiori inapiration. 

To Boott the appeal of the landeoape lay in ite 
hiatorioal aaeooiationB; to Keata in ita legendary 
inqiitation. Aa Leij^ Hunt aaid of hli^ " He 
never beheld the oialc tme without aeeing the 
Drjrad.** 

At the aame time it ia wdl to remember that thia 
artiatio eeleotioiam, ao uncongenial to aome minda, 
waa the eoleoticiam of youth. There are indioationa 
towarda the end of hia brief career which ahow that 
he waa approximating gradually to the aotualiticB 
of life; a^ in oritioiaing hia ezoluaive preoccupa¬ 
tion with Aroady and Fairyland, we muat m^e 
aUowanoaa for the rich, artiatio endowment of a 
very young man who mpoiuled more readily to the 
^riea of art than to the problems of life. None of 
his contemporaries saw more clearly than he, pre- 
oiaely where Pope and hia school failed. It waa not 
merely a matter of prosody ; not merely a question 
of subject matter—Town ventu Country. Keats 
rqwoached Pope as 

"... forgettiiig the great end 
Of Poetry, that it should be a friend 
To BooUie the oares and lift the thoughts of num." 

Where Wordsworth apiritualiseB, and Shelley in- 
tallectualiaea Nature^ Keata ia content to expreea 
her through the aenaes: the colour, the scent, the 
touch, the pulsing muaio; these are the things that 
atir him to his depths; there ia not a mood of Earth 
he does not love, not a season that will not cheer and 
in^)ire him. *' The setting son will always set one 
to rights, or if a sparrow come before my window, 
1 take part in its existence and pick about the 
graveL" 

When first he began to write, the wealth of hia 
perceptive life bewildered and embarrassed him. 
The influence of mediavdl Italy and. its store of 
legend, the pastoral sweetness and sensuous beauty 
of Spenser, coming upon him in his early impression¬ 
able years, almost overpowered hia abnoro^ sensi¬ 
bility. He owed much to his friend Leigh Hunt for 
wise and generous encouragement and direction; 
and at a time when he waa all tremulous with dehght 
at the imaginative feast before him, there came 
another reveli^ion, the revelation of Greek Art and 
Life through the medium of Chapman’s Homer. 
mw splendid sincerity of that famous sonnet attests 
the mental state of tito man: 

“ Than Mt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new plmet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stoat Cortez when with esgle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific—and aO his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 

Bilsnt, upon a peak in Darien.’’ 

Need we wonder that the “ wild surmise " on the 
peak in Darien which he had climbed, led at first to 
an extravagance of speech and excess of emotion T 
Need we wonder that hia early experiments in verse, 
Oaiidore, Sleep and Poetry, even Endymum, are over- 
ohatged with Spensetean imagery, and Elizabethan 
eonceita T Yet even here these is an individual note, 
and in J stood lip-toe upon a Mtfe MB, there are 


touohea that no other poet but Keata eould have 
given U8: 

" A little noiasless noise among die leavsa. 

Bom of the very sigh that silenoe heaves.'* 

Sleep and Poetry is faulty in execution, but the 
point ^ view of the young poet ie umnietakable: 

” Beauty was awake i 
Why were ye not awake f ’’ 

We read these early eSorte, discerning axnkl ail 
their ornate extravagances, their abuse of double 
rhymes, their faulty empha^ their occasional vul¬ 
garities, the stammerings of a great poet. The soul 
is already there, the gift of satisfying speech is at 
present denied. But the inapiration of Greece will 
prove his guerdon if we give him time. Surely 
from a youth of nineteen who could give us On firat 
looking into Chapman'e Homer, qilendid things may 
be expected. 

Meanwhile there is the glorious promise and im¬ 
mature fulfilment of Endymion. The old myth con¬ 
cerned with the secret for ideal beauty wi^ all its 
mythological accessories is but indifferently told, 
and mu^ of the desOTiptive writing is weak and 
diffuse. But there are Songs by tite Way, for which, 
as in Teimyson’s Prineeea, we may forgive many a 
nerveless line, and no lover of poetry would forego 
the lovely “ roundelay '* to Sorrow, and the eplendid 
Bacchanalian Ode. 

In one of his happy phrases Keats tells us that 
“ Poetry should please by a fine excess ’’; and no 
one could strike the note of " fine excess ’’ more 
triumphantly. Yet in his moat perfect work, in the 
Odea, La Belle Dame sane Merci, and that fragment 
The Eve of St. Mark, he shows that the pleasure of 
poetry depends no less on the fine restraint. 

It is the lack of this restraint that troubles 
UB in the rarely imaginative version of a tale 
from Boccaccio, Isabella ; in the glowing diction of 
Lamia ; in the tapestried beauty of TAe Eve of 
St. Agnes. 

Of these, perhaps, Isabella, despite ita morbid 
sensibility, alone achieves its purpose. Lamia, 
with its serpent woman, oertaiiily fails to grip the 
imagination in the way intendeiL To realise how 
imperfectly Keats has wrought his atmosphere of 
mystery, one has only to compare it with the Ohris- 
tabel of Coleridge. There is mystery in the one and 
genuine dtaUerie. But Keats can no more make 
the flesh creep, than the Fat Boy in Pickwick. 

Regarded as a piece of richly decorative verse. 
The Eve of St. Agnes is pleasant enough with its 
** lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon.’’ But the 
“ lucent syrops" are too generoudy supplied, and 
there are times in the poem when we would gladly 
welcome the romantic vigour and directness of Soott 
to give life and zest to the story. 

In all these poems, medit' alism amves aa the 
inapimtion, and though it gave him ample oppor¬ 
tunities for that richness of colouring that was at 
once his merit and his failing, it did not appeal to the 
strongest side of his nature. On two occaaiona, by 
some happy ohanoe, it inspires him in high vein, thi^ 
is, in hia bi^ad La Bette Dome and rile Ode to a NipAt- 
ingaU, but it is under Hellenio influence Jl a rula 
that he gives us of his best. 
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Pkeing on one tide for the moment the Odu, 
let lie eoneider The Eve of St. Mark. We have here 
only the Prologue to the poem, for the legendary 
eubjeot of the poem ia never reached. But how 
ooDBummately the scene is set; the atmoepbere 
suggested. The quaint old-world town with its 
leisurely quietude; the girl brooduig intently on the 
legend, half fascinated, half afraid; the chilly sunset 
tremulous with premonition. 

The picture is perfectly visuaUsed, and the details 
so unobtrusively given, so cunningly observed, make 
the whole thing amazingly actuaL The restraint, 
the balance, the simplicity, the ease, are beyond 
praise; with rare economy of effort^ he arrests 
the re^er and makes him feel the impending 
tragedy. 

But just as Byron finds the ultimate and most 
complete expression of his personality and tempera¬ 
ment in Don Juan, so in the Odea does Keats give us 
moat of his inmost self, and when he does so it is with 
the sure band of the great artist. Not all the 
Odea stand on this footing. The Ode to Indolence, 
faithfully portraying as it does a transient mood, 
has no high beauty to commend it, the Ode to 
Psyche, reminiscent of his m 3 rthological loves, shows 
too clearly the tool-mark of the craftsman. But the 
Ode to a Nighlingalt, the Ode on a Grecian Um, 
the Ode on Melancholy, and the Ode to Autumn are 
among the mightiest achievements of English verse. 
The note of sadness sounds through all, that in¬ 
sistent minor that rings dirge-like through aU the 
haunting music of Nature and of Ai-t; and the vivid 
joy of the perceptive hfe, the ideal permanence of 
Art, the glamour of romance, the benison of Nature’s 
varying moods, are contrasted with the mutability 
of life and the transience of pleasure. 

Melancholy, as he knew, 

**. . . dwells with Beauty—'Beauty that must die; 
And joy. whose hand ia ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu ; and aching Pleasure nigh. 

Turning to poison while the hee-mouth sips: 

Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine. . . .” 

The Ode to a nightingale, embodyiiig the very 
spirit of old romance, is the most voluptuous and 
passionate in its emotion. At points the emotion 
threatens to overpower the writer, and an hysterical 
euphuism here and therejars on the reader. But 
for the most part the passion, for all its intensity, ia 
fboussed and controlled, as for instance in such in> 
spired felicities as ttie oft-quoted (andmis-quoted): 

"... magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn”; 

in the lovely image of Ruth, 

”... when, sick for home, 
she stood in tears amid the alien corn ”; 

and above all, in the wistful beauty dl the stanza, 
where the poet cries out to 

” Vsde far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast nevtr known, 

nw w n arln nes . the fever, and the fret 
Here, where man ait and hear eaoh othar groan; 
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Where paby ehakaa a few, aad, lart grey haita. 

Where youth grows pale, aad spectre-thin, and dhi | 
Where but to think le to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-ey’d deipain. 

Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrona ayaa. 

Or new Love pine at tbm beyond to-momw.” 

Paasagee such as these axe among his oboioeet aad 
best. 

The solaoe of romance is exchanged for the aolaoe 
of art in the Ode on a Grecian Vm. Human life and 
happinees may be brief, yet Art may enshrine them 
with an ideal beauty Ibat outlives the years. The 
figures and all they symbolised are gone, but Art has 
given them a lasting durability, and so Knits the 
ages together. 

Most satisfying of aU the Odea, in thou|^t and 
expreesion, is tlie Ode to Autumn. Most satisfying 
berauae, for all the splendour of diction in the 
others, there are times when the poetic fire dwindles 
for a moment, whereas in this Ode, from its inception 
to its close, matter and manner are not only superbly 
blended, but every line carries its noble freight of 
beauty. The first stanza is a symphony of colour, 
the second a symphony of movemmit, the third a 
symphony of sound. The artist shapes the first and 
last, and in the midst the man, the thinker, gives us 
its human significanoe. Thus is the poem p^ected, 
its sensuous imagery enveloping as it were its vital 
idesk 

Hyperion, written about the same time as the Odea, 
is a fine fragment marked, on the whole, by an 
austere Miltonic beauty that shows how far Keats 
had travelled sinoe Endymion dsya That Ke^ was 
for some reason dissatisfied wi^ it, we know, for 
vdien be reviewed it later it was to revise, not to con¬ 
tinue it. Perhaps there were elementa in the story 
that did not appeal to him ; perhspa the interest 
the old Greek legend was yielding to the more com¬ 
pelling interest of actual human life, and he felt he 
could express himself more amply and more happily 
in another form. Be the reason what it may, the 
poem ia left unfinished; to show the heights of 
metrical achievement to which the poet cotdd tie^ 
and to hint that with fuUer life and development he 
might have added a great epic poem to our language. 
With the merest smattering of medieval life and 
literature, he has yet seized upon certain aspects 
of its magic more surely than any other Eiigliah 
poet. With a rough second-hand knowledge of Ore^ 
art and culture he grasped the secret of HeUenim 
In a way never attained by poets far richer thiw he 
in Htilenietic lore—Shelley, Landor, and Swinbutne, 
He saw by the intuition of genius into the spirit of 
the people, and we are re^y little concerned bj' 
such t^nioal dips as the mention of Cortes in 
place of Balboa, as the diacowror of the Paoiflo, at 
the anachronistia reference to oaipete in The Em 
of St. Agnea. 

Among the formative inflnenoea in his work, 
Spenser stands first, bnt Chauoer aad Milton inflit- 
enced only in a aeoondaty degree his poetic style aaxl 
vocabula^; lesser poets, like Chapman, WOliain 
Browne, and his frimd Lei^ Hunt, affected him 
especially in his earlier work, in his ehoioe of words 
and phrases, and in bis sear^ for ooloor. But the 
finest part <rf Keats' work owea nothing to a dariva* 
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feive Bouroe. In the fragmentary Ode to Mata, with 
ita purity of phrase and chastened beauty, there 
are no echoes, no obhgations : 

" 0, give me thoir old vigour, and unheard 

Save of the quiet Primroee, and the spui 
Of heaven and few ears, 

Bounded by thee, my song should die away 
Content as theirs. 

Rich in the simple worship of a day.** 

Perhaps his most notable divergence as a poet, 
from his contemporary Shelley, is that he elects, as 
a rule, to deal with sensations rather than ideas, 
with concrete lifo than with abstract imaginings— 
Sight and hearmg respond to ideas; touch, to 
sensations. The metaphysical power that charges 
with mtellectual fire the visions of Shelley, is out¬ 
side of his scope. Not that he eschews ideas, the 
Odea eloquently refute such a suggestion; but 
when he elects to deal with ideas, he chooses such 
human things as love, sorrow, life, and beauty, and 
presents them in concrete shape : 

*' The moving waters at their pnost-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores ” 

*' She luinnot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair.*’ 

Thus do hiB ideas, like his memory, become incar¬ 
nate with the shaping splendour of the consummate 
Artist; and thus does he help us to realise, as 
no other poet has done since Shakespeare, tbo one¬ 
ness of Troth and Beauty. 

To Autumn 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness I 
Close bosom-friend of the inatunne sun ; 

Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit and vines that round the thatch-eaves ran i 
To bend with apples the moss'd cottage-trees. 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ■ 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to sot budding more. 

And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think warm days will never cease. 

For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store T 
Sometimes whoever socks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind . 

Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thv hook 
Spares the next swath and aJI its twiiidd flowers } 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden ho^ across a brook ; 

Or by a cider press, with patient look. 

Thou watches! the lust oozings hours hy hours. 

'Where arc tho songs of Spring ? Ay, where ore they t 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 

While barrM clouds bloom the soft-dying day. 

And touch tho stuhbto-plains with rosy hue ; 

Then iii a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly boam| 
Hedge-cnckets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from s garden-croft: 

And gathering awaUows twitter m the tides. 

Ode on a Gsbcian Ubn 

^ou still unravish*d bride of quietness. 

Thou foster-child of silence and slow timab 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale mors sweetly than our rhyme i 


What leaf-fnng*d legend haunts about thy ahi^ 

Of deities or mortals, or of both. 

In Tenipe or the dales of Aroady T 
What men or gods are these T What maifUna kith 1 
What mad pursuit T What stniggld to escape 1 

What pipes and timbrels T What wild eoatssy T 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter*: therefore, ye soft pipes, play oa: 

Mot to the sensual oar, but, more endearM, 

Fipe to the spirit ditties of no tone 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare: 

Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss. 

Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve; 

Bhe cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliw, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair I 

Ah, happy, happy boughs I that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 

And, happy melodist, unwearied. 

For ever piping songs for over new : 

More happy love < more happy, happy love I 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d. 

For ever panting, and for ever young ; 

All breathing human passion far above. 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 

A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 

Who are thecie coming to the saenfleo T _ 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 

Lead’st thou that heifor lowing at the skies. 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest t 
What little town by river or sea shore. 

Or mountain-buiit with peaceful citadel. 

Is emptied of its folk, this pious mom T 
And, little town, thy btreets for evermore 
Will silent be ; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er retura. 

O Attic shape ! Fair attitude ' with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought. 

With forest branches and the trodden we^ ; 

Thou, failent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity : Cold Pastoral I 

When old age shall this generation waste. 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 

*' Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

On tibbt Looking into Cbapman’s Hokeb 

Much have I travelled in the realms of gold. 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse have I been told 
That doim-brow’d Homer rul’d as his demesoe 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and boldt 
Then felt I hk» some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken j 
Or like stout Cortez when with ewle ^ee 
He stair’d at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild sunniaa—> 

Silent, upon a peak in Donen. 

Tse Eve ow St. Mask 
A Fragment 

Upon a Sabbath-day it fell 
Twice holy was the Sabbath bell. 

That call’d Uie folk to evening praysrj 
The city streete were clean and fair 
From wholesome drench of April tains; 

And. on the western window panes. 

The ohiUy sunset f^tly told 
Of unmatur’d green vallies cold. 

Of the green thorny bloomleas hedgs^ 

Of rivers new with raring-tide sed^ 

Of primroaee by ahelter’a rills. 

And daiaiea on the sguiah hillib 
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Twfoe botjr traa the Beblwth bellf 
The silent otseeta were orowded 
With oteid and pious eompanies. 

Warm from their fire>nde orat’riea ; 

And moving, with demurest air. 

To evensong, and vesper prayer, 

Ec^h arched porch, and entry low. 

Was fill’d with patient folk and slow. 
With whispers bush, and idiuffling feet. 
While play'd the organ loud and sweet. 

The bells had ceas’d, the prayers begun. 
And Bertha had not yet half done 
A auriouB volume, patch’d and tom. 

That all day long, from earliest mom. 
Had taken captive her two eyes. 

Among Its golden broideries 
Iterploxed her with a thousand things,— 
The stars of Heaven, and angels’ wings. 
Martyrs in a fiery blase. 

Asure saints and silver rays. 

Hoses* breastplate, and the seven 
Candlesticks John saw in Heaven, 

The winged Lion of Saint Mark, 

And the Covenantal Ark, 

With its many mystenes. 

Cherubim and golden mice. 

Bertha was a maiden fair. 

Dwelling in th* old Minster Square , 

From her fire-side she could see. 

Sidelong, its rich antiquity. 

Far as the Bishop’s garden-wall; 

Where sycamores and elm-trees tall, 
Full-leav’d, the forest had outstript, 

By no sharp north wind ever nipt. 

Bo shelter’d by the mighty pile, 

Bertha aro<te, and rea>r awhile. 

With forehead ’gainst the window-panou 
Again she try’d, and then again. 

Until the dusk eve left her dark. 

Upon the lefmnd of St Mark, 
h'rom plaited lawn frill, fine and thin. 

She lifted up her soft warm chin. 

With aching neck and swimming eyes. 
And das’d with saintly imageries. 

All was gloom, and silent all. 

Save now and then the still foot-folI 
Of one returning homewards late. 

Past the echoing minster-gate. 

Tlie clamorous daws, that all the day 
Above tree.tops and towers play. 

Pair by pair had gone to rest. 

Each in its ancient belfry-nest. 

Where asleep they fall betimes. 

To music and the drowsy chimes. 

All was silent, all was gloom. 

Abroad and in the homely room 
Down she sat, poor cheated soul 
And strack a lamp from the dismal coal 
Loan’d forward, with bright drooping hair 
And slant book, full against the glare. 

Her thadow, in uneasy guise. 

Haver’d about, a giant size. 

On ceiling-beam and old oak chair. 

The parrot’s cage, and panel square 
And the warm angled winter-screen, 

On which were many monsters seen. 

Call’d doves of Siam, Lima mice 
And legless birds of Paradise, 

Macaw, Mid tender Avadavat, 

And silken-furr’d Angora cat. 

Untir’d she read, her shadow still 
Glower’d about, as it would fill 
The room with wildest forms and shades 
As though some ghostly queen of spades 
Had come to mock behind her baek. 

And dance, and ruffle her garments black. 
Untir’d she read the legend page. 

Of holy Mark, from youth to s^. 
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On laad, on wn, in pagan 
Rejoicing for his many poina. 

BomeUmes the learned enmito. 

With solden star, or dagger 
Refeir'd to pious poesies 
Written in smaUest crowHfaill maa 
Beneath the text; and thus the rhyme 
Was paroell’d out from time to time i 
“ Als wntith he of s w even hi. 

Hen han befonte they wake in bfisB, 

Whanne that hir fnendes ttiinke him bound 
In crimped shroude farra under gronnte; 

And how a htling child mote be 
A saint er its nativitic, 

Qif that the modre (God her blew I) 

Kepen in solitannesee. 

And kiSMn devoute the holy orooe. 

Of Goddes love, and Sathan’s foraa^ 

He wntith; and thinges many mo 
Of swiche ^ngs 1 mav not show 
Bot I must telfen verifie 
Somdel of Saints Chcilie, 

And ohiefiie what he auctoretbe 
Of Saintd Harfcis life and dethe: ** 

At length her oonatant eyelids oome 
Upon the fervent martyraom ; 

Then lastly to his holy shnne. 

Exalt amid the tapers’ shine 
At Venioe. . . . 

La Bxi£e Daub baits MB»ct 

Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wif^it) 

Alone and palely loitering; 

The sedge is wither’d from the lake. 

And no birds sing. 

Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight* 

So haf;gBrd and so woe-begone t 
The squirrel’s granary is full. 

And the harvest’s dona. 

I see a lily on thy brow. 

With anguish moist and fever dew t 
And on thy cheek a fading nee 
Fast withereth too. 

I met a lady in the meads 

Full beautiful, a faery’s child s 
Her hair was long, her foot was lights 
And her eyes were wild. 

I set her on my pacing steed. 

And nothing else saw all day lon^; 

For sideways would she lean, and mxtg 
A faery’s song. 

I made a garland for her head. 

And bracelets too, and friwont BOna | 

She look’d at me aa she did mve. 

And made sweet moan. 

She found me roots of relish sweet. 

And honey wild, and manna dew t 
And sure in language strange she said, 

I love thee true. 

She took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she gaz’d and sighed deepb 
And there 1 shut her wild sad qyaa— 

So kiss’d to sleep. 

And there we slumber’d on the moss. 

And theta I dream’d, ah woe betiii^ 

The latest dream I ever draam’d 
On the cold hillside. 

I saw pole kings, and princes too. 

Pale warriors, death-pale ware they aQ; 

Who cry’d—“ La belle Dame sans meroi 
Hath thee in thrall 1 ” 

I saw their starv’d lips in the gloom. 

With horrid warning gaped wide. 

And I awoke, and found me hare 
On the cold hillside. 
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And ttiii ia why I aojourn hare 
AIoim and palely loitering. 

Though the arage le withwHl from the lake^ 
And no biida nng. 


LEIGH HT7NT (1784-1869) 

Glowly connected with the groat triumvirate of 
poete, is that agreeable and versatile man of letters, 
Leij^ Hunt. His career and hie prose work have 
been dealt with elsewhere; here it remains to touch 
on his share in the Romantic movement of the time 
so far as poetry is concerned ; and of his influence 
upon Ksats in particular. 

It would be hard to overestimate the work done 
by Hunt in reviving the interest of the reading pubho 
in Italian literature. While yet a lad in Christ’s 
Hospital, he had been drawn to Ariosto, being at¬ 
tracted by a picture in a studio of Angelica and 
Medoro ; and when in 1822 he came to It^y to stay 
with Byron and Shelley, he pursued his Italian 
Studies with a Uvelier ssest than ever, and obtained a 
firmer mastery of the Itahan tongue. Some years be¬ 
fore this, m 1816, he had published what the critical 
wags of BlacJewood't called " Mr. Hunt’s smutty story 
of Simmi ”—^it would have been more to the pomt 
to have called it “ suguy.” The story itself is a 
grim study of primal passion of the Paolo and Fran¬ 
cesca drama, but Hunt sweetened and sentimenta¬ 
lised this talo of Dante’s, making of its tragedy 
melodrama, turning its passion into a “pretty- 
pretty “ amorousness. The poem has good points; 
it exhibits Hunt’s imdoubt^ drill in picturesque 
description, daintiness of phrasing, and an intimate 
ease t^t is pleasant enough when it does not descend 
(as it has a way of doing) into mere vulgar loquacity. 
But Hunt’s strength lay really in interpretative 
rather than in creative work. He was a fine scholar, 
an excellent “ taster,” and ia acknowledged univer¬ 
sally as an admirable translator. More important 
than his Simtni, therefore, was the volume of Stonea 
from the ludtan Poeta, published in 1846, where he 
paraphrase freely The Dwiru Comedy, and passages 
from Ariosto, Taaso, and other Italian poets. With 
Ariosto and Taaso he had some temperamental kin¬ 
ship ; a nature more opposed to Dante’s at every 
point one oould not imagine; with his almost perky 
optimmn, and carpet-slipper attitude towards life. 
Notwithstanding this, his oathoUoity of taste made 
him a just and fair critic in muiy ways of Dante’s 
greatness, and it is certainly true to say of him that 
“ in his view of the sacred art of the Italian Middle 
Agee, he anticipated the Pie-B^>haelite and the 
modem interpreter of Dante.” 

Hunt’s influence on Keats was on the whole cer. 
tadnly for good. If Keats owed to him many of his 
cumbrous rhymes and his early lajises from good 
taste^ he ow^ also his introduction into the rich 
pasturage of medksval romance. Hunt was a better 
mentor than his vwse sometimes suggested, and his 
critical acumen and wide reading did a good deal to 
inspire the eager imaginative Ufe of the youthful 
genius. 

On the whole, Hunt's chief merit as a poet Iks in 
his riiort pieces. His Sormet on the Nile is one of 
remarkable beauty, and waa written in amioabla 


rivalry between himself and his &iends» Keats and 
Shelley. 

Competitioa, however friendly, is not congenial to 
genius, and there is little reason for suipiiae that 
Hunt's poem should excel those of his greater 
friends. The most surprising part is the intrinsio 
exoellenoe of Hunt’s work under these conditions. 
Here are the three soimets, and the reader may judge 
for himself of their merits: 

Lxioa Hukx 

It flows through old hushed Egypt and Its sanda 
Like some grave mighty thou^t threading a dream. 

And tunes and things, as m that vision, seem— 

Keeping along it their eternal stands,— 

Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 

That roamed through the young world, the glory extreme 

Of high Sesoetris, and that southern heam. 

The laughing quera that caught the world's great hands. 

Then came a mightier silenee, stem and strong. 

As of a world left en.pty of its throng. 

And the void we^hs on us; uid then we wakot 
And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 
'Twixt villages, and think how we snail tako 
Our own calm journey on for human sake. 

Keass 

Bon of the oU moon-mountains Afiioan 1 
Chief of the Pyramid and Crocodile I 
We call thee fraitlul, and, that very while 
A desert Alls our aeeing’s inward span : 

Nurse of swart nations since the world began. 

Art thou so fruitful T or dost thou beguile 
Such men to honour thee, who, worn mth toil. 

Rest for a space 'twixt Curo and Decan T 

O may dark fancies err I They surely do; 

'Tis ignorance that makes a barren waste 
Of all beyond itself. Thou dost bedew 
Green rushes like our rivers, and dost taste 
The pleasant sun-rise. Green isles hast thou too^ 
And to the sea as happily dost baste. 

Bhxxjzt 

Month after month the gathered rmns descend. 
Drenching yon secret Emiopian dells. 

And from me desert’s ice-girt pinnacles 
Where frost and heat in strange embraces blend 
On Atlas, fields of moist snow half depend. 

Girt there with blasts and meteors Temiwst dwella 
By Nile’s aerial urn ; with rapid spells 
Urging those waters to their mighty end. 

O’er Egypt’s land of memory floods are level 
And they are thine, O Nile,—and wall thou kno w es t 
That soul-sustaining airs and blasts of evil 
And fruits and poisons spring where'er thou flowss t. 
Beware, O Man—for knowledge must to thee 
like the great flood to Egypt, ever be. 

With the exception of the line “ their eternal 
stands,” which illustrates Hunt’s unhsi^ tendency 
to plunge into bathos, with disconcerting unexpect¬ 
edness, the poem is wholly admirable. In another 
bout of riv^ty, this time dealing with the Qrasa* 
hopper and Cricket, Hunt sras worsted, if not hadly. 
liliiB sonnet is a lively and genial piece of verse, 
though undistingnidieA Keate ke^ less to the 
subject at hand, but achieves a beauty of phrasing 
here and there, fv excelling Hunt’a Cowden Claike 
thus records the incident: 

” No one but myself was preaent, and thqr accord¬ 
ingly set to.” Keats was first to flniih his t ask. 
”1^ after sontiny . . . waa one of maiqr such 
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oooaaioiui ivUeb bam riveted the memoiy of Leigh 
Hunt in my eileetionate legatd and admiiation iar 
unaSeoted generoaity o-nd perfectly unpretentioua 
encouragement.” On readi^ Keata’ poem “ a ain- 
oere look of pleaaure ” come into hia face, and he 
read out the firat line—" The poetey of earth ia 
never dead.” " Such a proeperoua opening 1 ” ez- 
olmmed Hunt. Later, when he came to the tenth 
and eleventh linea: 

" On a lone winter evening, ^riien the treat 
Haa wrought a ailenoe . . 

*' Ah, that’a perfeot I Bravo, Keata I ” And then, 
aaya Clarke, “ he went on in a dilatation on the 
dumbneea of nature during the aeaaon'e euapenaion 
and torpidity.” 

Here u Hunt in one of hia blithe and gnoefol 
fanoiea: 

JazHT Kua'n Mb 

Jenny fciai’d me when we met. 

Jumping from the chair she eat in; 

Time, yon thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put ^at in I 
Bay I’m weary, say I’m sad. 

Say that hmth and wealth have miss’d me^ 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 

Jenny kiss’d me. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR (1776-1864) 

Very different in temperament and craftsmanship 
was Waiter Savage Landor, who lived through the 
Romantic movement, witnessed its glorious achieve- 
ments and decline, and saw the rise and meridian 
of the greatest Viotorians. 

Bom at Warwick, January 30, 1776, he signalised 
eariy hia characteristic tempestuouanesB by ezpul- 
aion from Rugby at the age of ten. Later on at 
Oxford, he took an encore, and “ the mad Jacobin,” 
os he was called, suffered rustication for firing a gun 
in the room of a Tory undergraduate and declining 
to explain hia conduct. Shortly after this there was 
a fref^ explosion of Landor’s “ hfe-foroe,” a quarrel 
with his father which led to a temporary separation. 
Fortunately, a reconciliation was patted up, but 
the young firebrand found it better to retreat to 
South Wales with £160 a year, “ one servant and a 
cheat of books.” 

His first volume of poems hod been published in 
1706 and in 1708 came Odtir, the fruits of studying 
Milton imd Pindar Oebir is an Oriental tale, told 
with an artiatio reserve that signaliaed his lack of 
sympathy with the prodigal exuberanoe of hia great 
oontemporaries. 

In 1M2 and 1804 oame Chryaaor and Qunlaug and 
Hdga. The first ia a olosaio legend congenial to the 
poet's noetiiods. Chryaaor is “ wielder of the golden 
sword,” defies the Titan, and pays for his temerity 
by the summary vengeance of Neptune. The second 
poem. None in inspiration, is leas happily suited to 
Landes style and spirit. In 1806, on his father’s 
death, the poet settM in Bath, but he did not treat 
his material means with the same reserve as he did 
his artiatio. After an experiment in militaty ad¬ 
venture (1806), when with a few volunteen raiaed 
at his own expanae he went to Spun in order to 
help to emono^iate the Sponiuds from the tjnranz^ 
of Buonaparte, ha return^ to England, bought an 
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estate in South Wales, and ooon managed, deqnta 
his more laudable intentionB, to alienate all his 
neighboun and bring himself to the verge of financial 
rum. His marriage in the meantime (1811) with a 
lady whom he bod met at a ball and Imew nothing 
about, proved equally diasatroua. But troubhis 
notwithstanding, his literary ardour never Abated, 
and hia tragedy of Don Jvlian, published at this 
period, found an enthusiastic admiiw in De Quinoey. 

A stay in France was followed by a wonder journey 
to Italy. He lived auoceasively at Como, Piao, and 
Florence, and wrote under a southern aky hia 
Imaginary Oanoerrationa, the moat notable ^ his 
writings. 

Critical and creative work in prose and verse oame 
npidly from hia pen during the ensuing yean, 
naturally varied by some extunal excitement, this 
time in the shape of on action for libel, at home. 
Finally, he made hia home at Florence, where hia 
looma were constantly visited by the most eminent 
men of the day, and here, the “ unsubduable old 
Roman,” as C^yle called him, died in September 
1864. 

His PBBBONAunnr Axn> Wobx 

Handsome and impressive in appearance, pea- 
aionate and aelf-wil]^, yet lovable, irrational 
with a strain of admirable sense, Landor is one 
of the most striking and original figures of hia 
age. The external history of his life exhibits him 
at tile least favourable point of view; for there 
waa something noble and great about the man deep 
down, as his many friends were quick to recognise. 
Dickens’ portrait of Bo 3 rthom, in Bleak House, is 
no nnkindly sketch, making aUowances for the usual 
Dickensian extravagances, but does not indicate the 
intelleotual vigour of Landor. 

Yet deqiite the aidmt admiration and homage of 
a few, his work appeals but sbghtiy to the many. 
Splendid in patches, his work as a whole is too 
eclectic and circumscribed, and lacks the universal 
appeal that gives durability to the work of men like 
Shelley and Keat^ Colendge and Wordsworth. 

As a literary artist he stands rather by himsdf, 
though intellectually he bod much in common witii 
the Heilenistio sympathieB of Keata and Shelley. 
There is no mistaking hia Revolutionary ardour: he 
ia with Freedom wherever he finds it, whether in 
Ancient Greece or Republican Rome, or in the dusty 
arena of modnn politics. With no little of Byron’s 
contempt for the crowd, but with a surer instinct 
for tiie true aristocrat, he admired beutily such 
democrats os Maraini. Yet in his presentation of 
Greek ideals he ia closer to the bare splendour 
of Wordsworth’s style than to the rich colouring 
of Keata; and though like Byron in his scorn of 
oonventions, and resembling Shelley in his belief in 
liberty, his fastidious and measur^ workmanship 
has neither the careless ease of the ona^ nor the 
lyrical spontaneity of the other. 

Hia eulier work ia ohnost wholly poetical, and lor 
the most part in heroio blank verse, excelling in de¬ 
tailed efi^t and isolated paasagea, and lacking 
organic unity and homogeneity of style. Then 
oame the Imaginary Oonoersatiom, planned on the 
principle oi the De Coneolatione PhUorojMi of 
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Botfthiiu, though unlike him in method. If he has 
any muter here it ia Plato, against whom he ever 
harboured one of his inesouaable critical perver- 
aitiea. These Converaatioru are, in substance, vary¬ 
ing heroic and idyllio episodes, strong in prim^ 
passion and tender grace, and recounted with a 
noble beauty of style and a subtle appreciation of 
“ the sense of tears in mortal thmgs.” Occuionally 
the strength degenerates into weakness u in the 
dialogue ^ Peter the Oreai and Alexia, but it is more 
often immensely effective, with a ^robbing, full- 
blooded vitality, more Elizabethan than modern, 
yet with nothing of the Elizabethan extravagance 
and coarse profusion. Marcellua and Hannibal is 
an example in point, with its poignant pathos, and 
Tiberiita and Vipaania, with its dramatic mtensity. 
The idyllic dialogues present another side of Landur, 
that of the gracious and kindly companion of women. 
^aop and Ahodope is exquisite in its tender pathos; 
Euthymedaa and Thelyrnmia is delightful in its 
light gaiety. Boaauet and the Ducheaa de Fontangea, 
Eugeniua IV and Lippi, show a rich sense of ironic 
humour, that remind one of Brownmg’s full-length 
portraits. 

The more argumentative Converaationa are loss 
interesting, not because of any intellectual weakness 
in the writer—Landor’s level is uniformly high—but 
because of a certain monotony of stylo and lack of 
pluticity in treatment. He is at his best when 
illustrating some phase of human nature, where 
a more generous caill is made on his {lower of fancy 
and emotion. 

Alike in his prose and verse, Landor is sculptural 
in method, with all the merits of the sculptured 
style, and with its concomitant weakness m htera- 
ture. That is to say, he excels in epigrammatic 
power, fine distinctions of phrase, delicately wrought 
embellishments of fancy, and suffers from a certain 
stiff restraint and monotony of effect. 

In the early work the defects are more obvious 
than the merits, and Gebir, for all its occasional 
magniffcence, has too chilly a beauty to capture the 
reader’s imagination. There is the same chill though 
rather more beauty about the rough-hewn drama 
of Count Jvdutn. Here the blank verse rises to a 
height of gracious dignity and force that is only 
equalled by Wordsworth’s finest work ; yet the 
cumulative effect is not happy. We are constantly 
led to the verge of some great moment, some splendid 
scene that shall take us by the throat, and it never 
comes. The exquisite marble needs to be kissed 
into life. 

With his lyric poems and briefer excursions in 
verse, this chariness of praise is no longer needed; 
nowhere is he more original or distinctive; no¬ 
where is he less affected by the literary mfluences 
of his age, or of any other age. There is nothing 
of Byron, Shelley, Keats, or Scott in his lyrics; he 
belongs far more by spiritual affinity to the late 
Elizabethans, and his kinship with Ben Jonson has 
been noticed by meutiy critics. 

His love poems are suffused with stately chivalry 
rather than with passion; clear and sweet they 
always are, thnlling never. But they exhibit deep 
feeling none the less, and are strong in epigram¬ 
matic power. 


** Stand close around yet Stygian set 
With Biros in one boat convey'd 
Or Charon, seeing may forget 
That he is old, and she a shade." 

He is equally happy in the mood of pensive 
reminiscences. It is impossible to overpraise the 
mellow beauty of those well known lines : 

" I strove with none, tor none was worth my strife: 

Nature and I loved and, next to Nature. Art: 

I wanned both hands b^ore the fire of life; 

It sinks, and 1 am ready to d^iart 

or the delicate charm of his poetic compliment to 
E. Arundell 3 

*' Nature I thou may’st fume and fret: 

There’s but one white violet 
Scatter'd o’er the vernal ground, 

Famt resemblances around. 

Nature I I vill tell thee yet 
There’s but one white violet." 

Sometimes m his “ invocations and reminiscences " 
ho strikes a gay and playful note, but it is not the 
playfulness of the Romantics, it is of tlie gay and 
polislied verse of such men as Prior that we arc 
reminded. He never forsakes classical traditions. 
Shelley’s lyrics embody tlie very spirit of mcamate 
youth; and Landor expresses the spirit of middle age. 
For this reason if for no other, their popularity and 
appeal is necessarily limited. There is not and 
cannot be the same glamour and magic roimd 
maturity; though to the few, and in certain moods 
perhaps to all, the philosophic calm and genial 
breadth of Landor has a fascination all its own. 
Yet the last word on Landor must always concern 
his prose. Ho is a striking and scholarly poet, with 
occasional flashes of greatness; ho is a noble master 
of prose, with occasional tracts of cultured dullness. 
He was sufficiently imbued with the romanticism 
of his time to endow prose with the glow and colour 
of a poetic imagination ; while his self-critical and 
classical sympathies gave it body and dignity. If 
he lacked De Qumcey’s touch of mystery, the tender 
wlumsicality of Lamb, the brilliant incisiveness of 
Hazlitt,—his prose could riso to greater heights 
of sonorous and chastened beauty, and enjoyed a 
wider range of artistic effects, from the calm ana 
stately to the tender and playful. 

To Ianthe 

Away, my verse . and never fear. 

As men before such beauty do ; 

On you she will not look severe. 

She will not tom her eyes from you. 

Some happier graces could I lend 
That in her memory you should live. 

Some little blemishes might blend. 

For it would please her to forgive. 

On the smooth brow and clustering hair 
Myrtle and rose ' your wreath combine. 

The duller olive I would wear, 

Its constancy, its peace, be mine. 

There is a flower I wish to wear, 

But not until first worn by you— 

Heartsease—of all earth’s flowers most rani 
Bring it: and brmg enough for two. 

It often comes into my head 
That we mw dream when we are deed. 

But I am far from sure we do. 

0 that it were so ' then my rest 
Would be indeed among the blest; 

I lAiould for ever dream of you. 
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All tandw thou|[htB tliat •'« po m —’d 
Hia banuui brain or bumao braaat, 

Oantre in mine for thee— 

Exoepting one—and tiiat muat thou 
Oontribnte i oome, ooofer it oov 
Ontf^fid I fain would be. 

Pleanire I why thua dewrt the heart 
In its qiring-tide t 
X eould have aeen her, 1 oould part. 

And but have sigh’d I 
O'er every youthful charm to stray. 

To gaae, to touch— 

Plesfure I why take so much awi^. 

Or give so much } 

MancELLns aho HAinrraAi. 
llABCBZxns, the Commander o/ the Homan army, Uee 
be/ore Hannibal, murtally wounded. 

Hanmbat. Could a Numidian horseman ride no 
faster ? Marcellus I oh I Maroellua I He moves not— 
he is dead. Did he not stir his fingera T Stand wide, 
soldiers—^wide, forty paces—give him air—bnng water- 
halt I Qather those broad leaves, and all the rest, 
nowing under the brushwood—unbrace his armour. 
Loose the helmet Srst—^hia breast rises. I fancied hsi 
eyes were fixed on me—they have rolled back again. 
Vrbo presumed to touch my shoulder T This horse T 
It was surely the horse of Marcellus Let no man 
mount him. Ha I ha I the Romans, too, dnk into 
luxury: here is gold about the charger. 

Oaulieh Chtrftain. Execralile thief I The golden chain 
of our king under a beast's grinders I The vengeance of 

the gods liath overtaken the impure- 

Hannibtd. V\e will talk about vengeance when we 
have entered Rome, and about purity among the priests, 
if they will hear us. Sound for the surgeon.^ 'That 
arrow may be extracted from the side, deep as it is.— 
The conqueror of Syracuse lies before me.—Send a 
xosael off to Carthage. Say Hannibal is at the gates of 
Roma.—Marcellus, who stood alone between us. fallen. 
Brave man 1 I would rejoice and cannot.—^How awfully 
serene a countanance.l Such as we hear are in the 
lalandB of the blessed. And how glorious a form and 
stature I Such too was theirs I They also once lay 
thus upon the earth wet with their blood—few other 
enter tnere. And what plain armour I 

Qavlxeh Chxeftain. My party slew him—indeed I think 
I slew him myself. I claim the chain: it belongs to 
my king; the glory of Gaul requires it. Never will 
she endure to see another take it. 

Hannibal. My friend, the gloiy of Marcellus did not 
require him to wear it. When he suspended the arms 
of your brave king in the temple, he thought such a 
tririket unworthy of himsilf and of Jupiter. 1110 shield 
be battened down, the breast-plate he pierced with his 
sword—these he showed to the people and to the gods ; 
hardly his wite and little children saw this, ere his horse 
wore It 

Oaulieh Chieftain. Hear me, O Hannibal I 
Hannibal. What I when Marcellus lies before me T 
when his life may perhaps be recalled T when I may lead 
him in triumph to Carthage T when Italy, Sicily, Greece, 
Asia, wait to obey me T Content thee I I willj^vethee 
mine own bridle, wortii ten such. 

OaulM Chieftain. For myaelf T 
HannibaL For thjrself. 

Oauluh Chieftain. And these lubieB and emeralds, and 
that scarlet— 

Hannibdl. Yes, yes. 

Oaulieh Chieftatn. O glorions Hannibal! nnoonquer- 
able hero! O my hwpy country I to have such an 
ally and defender. I swear eternal gratitude—^yes, 
gratitude, love, dei’otion, beyond eternity. 

HannAaL In all treaties we fix the time: T oould 
hardly adc a longer. Go back to thy station.—I would 
ass what the surgeon la about, and hear what he thmka 
The life of MarcelluB 1 the triumj^ of Hannibal I what 
else has the worid in It I Only Roma aad Cart h see i 
these follow. 


Mareellue. I most die Umb t Hie gods be pnlnd t 
The commander of a Roman army is no asptivBb 

HannibaL (To the SnaaBON.) Could not ha bear • 
sea-voyage t Extract the arrow. 

Surgeon. He expires that moment. 

MareeUue. It pains me i extract it. 

Hannibal. Maroellna, I see no uApr e rai on of pafn OB 
oountenanoe, and never will 1 consent to 
eath of an enemy in my power. Efincs your ia> 
covery is hopeleaB, you nay trnly you are no captive. 
(To the SuBOBON.) Is tiim notiimg, man, that oan 
assuage the mortal pain T for, enopnas tto ajgne of 
it as he may, be rnnsl feel it. la there nottmig to 
alleviate and ^y it I 

MareeUue. Hannibal, give me thy band—thon hast 
found it and brought it me, compneeion. (To the 
SuBOBON.) Go, frie^ others want thy aid t several 
fell around me. 

HannibaL Recommend to your country, O Maroelfaia^ 
while time permits it, reooncuiation and peace with me, 
informing ttie Senate of my eunperiority in ftnee, and the 
impoaaibilito of resistance, 'The tablet is re^y i let 
me take off this rmg—try to write, to sign it at least. 
Oh, what satisfaction I feel at seeing yon able to rest 
upon the elbow, end even to smile I 

Maredlue. Within an hour or leas, with how severe 
a brow would Minoe say to me, “ Marcelhia, is this thy 
writing T ” Rome loses one man: aha hath lost many 
sooh, and she still hath many left. 

Hannibal. Afraid as you are of falsehood, say yon 
this t I confess in shame the ferocity of my country¬ 
men. Dnfortnnately, too, the neerer posts are occupira 
by Gauls, infinitely more cruel. The Mumidians are 
so in revenge: the Gauls both in revenge and in sport. 
My presence is required at a distance, and I apprehend 
the barbarity of one or other, learning, as they must do, 
your refusal to execute my wishes for the common good, 
and feeling that by this refusal you deprive tb^ oi 
their country, after so long an absenoe. 

MareeUue. Hannibal, thou art not dying. 

Hanntbal. What then T What mean you T 

MareeUue. That thou mayeet, and very justfy, have 
many things yet to appr^end: 1 can have none. The 
barbanty m thy soldiers is nothing to me: mine would 
not dare be cruel. Hannibal is foroed to be absent | and 
his authority goes away with his home. On this turf 
lies defaced the semhlanoa of a general, but Marodlus 
Is yet the regulator of his army. Dost thou abdicate 
a power conferred on thee by thy nation T Or wouldst 
thou acknowledge it to have become, by thy own sole 
fault, less plenary than thy ^versary's T I have spoken 
too mneh : let me rest; this mantle oppresses me. 

Hannibal. 1 placed my mantle on your bead when the 
helmet was first removed, and while yon were I^g in the 
sun. Let me fold it under, and tbra replace the ring. 

MareeUue. Take it, Hannibal. It was given me by a 
poor woman who flew to me at Syraense, and who 
covered it with her hair, tom off in dmperation that she 
had no other gift to offer, little^ thought I that her 
gift and her words should be mine. How suddenly 
may the most powerful be in the situation of the moat 
helpisn I Let that ring and the mantle under my head 
be the exchange at guests at parting. The time may 
come. Hannib^. when thou (and the gods alone know 
whether as conqueror or conqoe^) mayest tit under the 
roof of my chiklren, and in tither case it shall aarva 
thee. In thy adverse fortune, they will remember on 
whom pillow their father breathed his last; in thy 
prosperous (Heaven mnt It may tiiine upon thee in 
some other country l)Tt will rejoice thee to protect them. 
We feel ounelves tiie most exempt from affliction when 
we relieve it, although we an then the moot oonsoioaa 
that it may befall ne. There is one thing here that b 
not at the disposal of either. 

Hannibal. What ? 

MareeUue. This body. 

HannibaL Whither would yon be lifted I UaB are 
ready. 

iiaredlue. I meant not so. My strength fa failli^ 
I seem to hear rather what ia within than whnt fe wh£- 
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oot. My right aod my oth«r mium m In oonlnrion. 
X would hove wid—This body, when a few bubblM of 
air shall have loft it, is no more worthy of thy noUeo 
than of mino; but thy glory will not let thee tofnae it 
to thfl piety of my family. 

HaimOxil. You would ask something else. I peroeive 
an inquietude not visible till now. 

ManeUiu. Duty and Death make ns think of home 
sometimes. 

Hannibal, Thitherward the thoughts of the oonqueror 
and of the oonquered fly together. 

Mandlui. Hast thou any prisoners from my escort T 

Hannihid. A few ^Ing he about—and let them ho¬ 
tkey are Tusoans. The remainder I saw at a distance, 
flying, and but one brave man among them—he appeared 
a Roman—a youth who turned back, though wounded. 
They snrrounded and drwged him away, spurring his 
horse with their swords. These Etrurians measure their 
courage carefully, and tack it well toMther before they 
put it on, but throw it off ^ain with lordly ease. 
oeilus, why think about them t or does aught else dis* 
quiet your thoughts t 

MareeUua. I have suppreesed it long enough. My 
son—my beloved son I 

Hannibal. Where is he T Can it be T Was he with you T 

MareeUua, He would have shared my fate—and has 
not. Qods of my oonntry I benefloent: throughout 
life to me, in death surpassingly benefloent: I render 
you, for the last time, thanks.*' 

Fam, AXD Tatni avo Faibb GBxaTirass 
J>ante 

Greatness is to goodness what gravel is to porphyry; 
the one is a moveable accumulation, swept along the 
surface of the earth ; the other stands fixed, and solid, 
and alone, above the violence of war and of the temp^ ; 
above all that is reaiduous of a wasted world. Little 
men build up great ones; but the snow oolossus soon 
melts; the g(^ stand under the eye of God; and 
therefore stand. 

DxoaBMEB aRD PLaxo 

Diagmet. The great man is he who hath nothing to 
fear and nothing to hope from another. It is he who, 
while he demonstrates the iniquity of the laws, and is 
able to correct them, obeys them peaceably. It is he who 
looks on the ambitious both as weak and fraudulent. It 
is he who hath no disposition or occasion for any kind 
of deceit, no reason for being or for appearing diiBerent 
from what he is. It is he who can oall together the most 
select oompany when it pleases him. 


Plato. There are great men of various kinds. 

Diogenu. No, by my beard, are there not. 

PUUo. What I are there not great captains, great 
geometricians, great dialecticians T 
Diogenee. Who denied it T A great man was the pos* 
tulate. Try thy band now at the powerful one. 

Plato. On seeing the exercise of power, a child cannot 
doubt who is po'irorful, more or less ; for power is rela¬ 
tive. All men are weiik, not only if compared to the 
Demiurgos, but if cornered to the sea or the earth, or 
certain things upon each of them, such as elephants and 
whales. So placid and tranquil is the scene around us, 
we can hardly bring to mind the images of strength and 
force, the precipices, the abysses— 

Dieyenss. Prythee hold thy loose tongue, twinkling 
■nd guttering uke a serpent’s in the midst of luxuriance 
and xenkness. Did never this reflection of thine warn 
thee that, in human life, the precipices and abysses 
would be much farther from our admiration, if we were 
less inconuderate, selfish, and vile f I will not however 
stop thee long, for thou 'wert going on quite consistently. 
As thy gieat men are fighters and wranglers, so thy 
mighty fninga upon the earth and sea are troublesome 
aim mtnotable incumbrances. Thou peroeivcst not 

^ Imaginary CoHuenaUono. 


what was greater in the former case, neither art thou 
aware what is greater in this. Didst thm feel the gentle 
air that paesed us T 
Plato. I did not just then. 

Diogenu. That air, so gentle, so imperoeptible to tbse, 
fa more powerful not only than all the oreaturse that 
breathe uid live by it; not only than all the oaks of the 
forest, which it rears in an age and shatters in a mo> 
ment; not only tlum all Uie monsters of the sea, but 
than the sea itself, which it tosses up into foam and 
breaks against every rook in its vast circumference; 
for it carries in its bosom, with perfect calm and com- 
posnre, the inoontrollable ocean and the peopled earth, 
like an atom of a feather. 

To the world's turmoils and pageantries fa attraoted, 
not only the admiration of the populace, but the seal 
of the orator, the enthusiasm of the poet; the investi¬ 
gation of the historian, and the contemplation of the 
philosopher: yet how silent and invisible are they in 
the depths of rirl Do I say in those depths and 
deserts T No; I say at the distance of a swallow's 
flight; at the distance she rises above ns, ere a sentence 
brief as this could be uttered. 

IVbat are its mines and monntuns T Fragments 
welded up and dislocated by the expansion of water 
from below ; the most part reduced to mud, the rest to 
splinters. Afterwards sprang up fire in many places, 
and again tore and mangled the_ mutilated ca’oase, and 
BtUl growls over it. What are its cities and ramparts, 
and moles and monuments T Segments of a fragment, 
which one man puts together and another throws down. 
Here we stumble upon thy great ones at their work. 
Show me now, if thou canst, in history, three great 
warriors, or three great statesmen, who have acted 
otherwise than spiteful children. 

AnaaxtgoroB. It will appear wonderful and perhaps 
incredible to future generations, that what are now oon- 
ridered the two highest gifts of man, oratory and poetry, 
should be employra, the one chiefly in exciting, the other 
in emblazoning, de^s of slaughter and devastation. If 
we could see, in the nature of things, a child capable 
of forming a live tiger, and found him exerciting hfa 
power of doing it, I think we should say to him, ** You 
might employ your time better, riiild I ’’ 

Chabxbs Jbrehiah Weixb (1800-1879) was an 
early companion of Keats, and like Keats, went to 
medisval Italian romance for his more youthful 
inspiration. But his most important work, the 
dnma Joseph and hia BrOhren, suggests the influence 
of Marlowe and Peele, rather than any Italian source. 
This lengthy drama was published in 1824, under 
another name, and attract^ little attention. Yeoxa 
after it was discovered by Rossetti, who was mudi 
impressed by its magnificence of diction, and beside 
this distinguished ^mirer it enjoyed further the 
enthusiastic commendation of Swinbuma The 
poem was le-written, and has recently been pub¬ 
lished in the “ World's Classics *’ with Swinburne's 
eulogy and an interesting note on Rossetti and 
Charles Wells by Mr. The^ore Watts-Dunton. 

The following fine passage is oertainfy not un¬ 
worthy of the creator of Tomburfatne .* 

*' Within the oar 
Bat Pharaoh, whose baxe head was girt around 
By a crown of iron ; and his sable hair, 
like strakey os a mane, fell where it wonliL 
And Bomewiiat hid his glossy son-brant nsok 
And carcanet of precious aaraonyx. 

Hia jewell'd armieta, weighty as a swoid, 

Cbsp’d hfa brown naked arms—a eximaan robe 
Deep edg’d with silver, and with golden thnad. 

Upon a oner skin kiitle deqply blurii’d, 

whoee broad isepfandant brau and ulasps 



‘BARBY CORNWALL”—GEORGE DARLBY 


Wm baa'd trlth diitmondii Iwga, by nibiai flr'A 
iJto besaty’a aye in ngOi or r a w white 
lit by the gkrang red. Beaide him ley 
A bunob of poppiM oom; end et hia 
A temM lion ae hia footetool orouoh’d. 

Gea’d o’er in bumidi’d pletea 1, hora'd. did beer 
A anow.wtaite eagle on e eilver aheft. 

From whenM erM Fboraoh'a roy^ banner etiaem’d. 
An emblem of nia might and digmty. . . 

The love aoenea oentrii^ round Potiphar'e wife^ 
ate leas in the Marlowe vein than in that of some of 
Uie poat-Shakeepearean dramatists. There is some* 
thing of Webster’s full-blooded intensity in the love 
passages; though little of his vivid dramatic power. 
Indeed, the Elizabetiian and Jacobean analogy must 
not be pressed too tor, and relates to the poeticdi 
substance rather than to the dramatio imagination. 
For, M Mr. Watts-Dunton points out, "Joteph and 
hi» Brethren does not pretend to be a play. It is 
the precursor of those dramatic poems su^ as Fealua, 
&o., which were once the fashion.'* 

The Elizabethan drama came into its own again 
in the age of Wordsworth. Lamb, Hazlitt, Cole¬ 
ridge, De Quincey, had redisoovered not merdy the 
greatness of Shakespeare but, as we have seen, the 
greatness of many a fugitive dramatist, and in the 
years that followed, this enthuaiaam ezMbited itsdf 
in many dramatic experiments. As dramas, none 
of these experiments ore of much value ; but they 
exemplify the Romantic tendencies of the time and 
the legacy of the Romantics to the age succeeding. 

Along witii Wells may be mentioned Thomas 
Wadb (1805-1876), also a narrative and dramatio 
poet of power. Wade’s imagination is Iras rich and 
concrete than Wells’, and whereas WeUs and Keats 
may be aasociated together, Wade has more spiritual 
affinity with Shelley. His drama. Woman’s Love, or 
the Triumph of Patience, met with success at Covent 
Garden. His lyrics and sonnets are more agreeably 
typical of his gifts. A collection of these, Mundi et 
Cordia Carmina, was published in 1836. 

Thx Haut-asubf 

O for the mighty wakening that aroused 
The old-time propheta to meir missions high | 

And to blind Homer’s inward snnlike eye 
Show’d the heart’s universe where he oaroused 
Radiantly : the Fishers poor unhoused. 

And sent them forth to preach divinity t 
And mode our Milton his great dark defy. 

To tile light ox one immortal theme espoused I 

But haU-asIeep are those now most awake; 

And save oalm-thoughted Wordsworth, we have nonB 
Who for eternity put time at stidte. 

And told a oonstant oonrse as doth the sun: 

We yield but drops that no deep thirstings slake; 

And feebly oeose ere we have well begun. 

Two other poets of distinction ate Bbtak Waxueb 
pROCTBB (1787-1874), known os “ Barry Cornwall,’' 
and Obobub Dabugt (1706-1846). Procter enjoy^ 
the greater popularity, and mu^ of his verse ap¬ 
peared before the great Romantic smgers had de¬ 
parted. Medueval and Elizabethan inspiration is 
once more to be noted; it may be traced in the 
Dramatic Scenes (1810), that won the praise of Lamb. 
In later voluinsii, the influence of his great contem¬ 
poraries is too overpowering for the modest creative 
impulse of the writer. The most interesting is the 
volume of Frtglish Sanga (1832), where be makes a 
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not unsucoessful attempt to give the publio popular 
lyrics on famiHA.v themes, agreeable and muai^ in 
quality. These diow little origin^ty or senoe of 
style, but ore frankly unpretentious, and in the 
opinion of the not over-fastidious, supplied a genuine 
wane. 

" Barry Cornwall *’ was also a playwright^ wboss 
tragedy Aftrunda made a marie at Covent Garden. 
But Miranda has no vitality as a drama, and Com* 
wall is best remembered as a writer of pleasant ve r se , 
and as a staunch friend of the unhappy Beddoes. 

Less facile and more individual is George Parley. 
Like many a greater writer, hia dramas are more re* 
markable for their incidental songs than for their 
dramatic texture. Sylvia, or the May Queen (1827), 
is a medley of fairy fantasy; and he haa steeped 
himself to good purpose in his Shakespeare here, for 
both the fantasy proper and incidental songs abound 
in charming fancies and sweet melodira. 

But though his indebtedness to the Elizabethans 
is obvious, he is by no means so imitative as Procter. 
He is a talented disciple, derivative rather than 
imitative. His lyno. It is not beauty I demand, 
is a cewe in point. One cannot imagine it being 
written without the Elizabethan model; but con¬ 
ceding the framework and turn of speech, the shaping 
imagination is distinctive and happy. It is an in¬ 
spiration from, not an echo of the past. 

In fact there is real bramwork in Darley’s writings, 
and even whon the poetic fancy runs thin as it d^ 
in some of his songs, he never quite loses tiiis distino- 
tive and original touch. 

As a prose writer he is bright and informini^ very 
often more readable than m his verse. But there is 
less distinction here. In style he is a blend (orai- 
aiderably diluted) of Lamb and Hazlitt. He has a 
shore of Eha’s whimsicality, a larger share of Haa* 
litt’s incisive humour. But his vigorous intellect is 
always to the fore, and he has that saving quality— 
a real delight in literature and a contagious zest and 
relish in dealing with his enthuaiasma With the 
exception of Hazlitt, no contemporary wrote more 
fauninoudy about Fletcher than he. 

To Hzunra 

1 sent a ring—a littie band 
Of emerald and ruby stone. 

And bade it. sparkling on thy hand. 

Tell thee sweet tales of one 
Whose constant memory 
Was full of loveliness, and thee. 

A shell was graven on its gold,— 

Twos Cupid fix’d without his wings— 

To Helene onoe it would have told 
More than was ever told by rings: 

But now all’s prat and gone. 

Her love is buried with that stone. 

Thou shalt not see the tears that start 

From eyes by thoughts like these beguiled,' 
Thou shaft not know the beating heart. 

Ever a victim and a child : 

Yet Helene, love, believe 

The heart that never oonld deoeitU. 

m hear thy voice of melody 
In the sweet whispers of the air | 

I’ll see the brightness of thine eye 
In the blue evening’s dewy star; 

In crystal streams tiiy purity ; 

And look on Heaven to look on Ihaa 

12 
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A Boira 

Bwwt la bar gram d»U the flower of beauty elumbe^ 
Lull’d by the faiat braezee aighing through her hair; 
Sleeps ah# and heara not the melanoholy numbera 
Breath^ to ray aad lute 'raid the lonely air. 

Down from the high oliffia the rivulet is teeming 

To wind round the willow banka that lure him from 
above; 

O that in team, bom my rooky prison streaming, 

1 too could glide to the bower of my love I 

Ah I where the woodbines with sleepy arms have wound 
her. 

Opes she her eyelids at the dream of my lay, 
listming; like the dove, while Uie foontaans echo round 
her. 

To her lost mate’s oall in the forest far away. 

Come then, my bird I For the peace thou ever bearast. 
Still Heaven's messenger of comfort to me— 

Come—this fond boaom, O fiuthfulleat and faurast. 
Bleeds with its death-wound, ita wound of love for 
thee 1 

Tn Faixjik Stab 

A star is gone I a star is gone I 
There is a blank in Heaven ; 

One of the cherub choir has dons 
His airy course this even. 


nriea Ksata and Bhellej, he yet ntaioa an individn. 
ality of his own. At Oxford he had aatumted 
hhi^lf with the Blizabethaos; later in aermany 
he felt the magio of Gtoethe at a time when the great 
man was yet unknown to the majority of Englinh- 
men. But he waa too exohuively romBntio in 
temperament and outlook to be a whole-hearted 
admirer of Goethe, and his admiratian fell short of 
that of Carlyle. Detdh't Jtat Booh (1826) is the 
title of hia moat oharaoteristio work, ai^ abounds in 
all the extravagance of Gothic fancy. Beddoea is 
richer indeed in fancy than in imaginatian, and showa 
a quick aenae of the picturesque and bmaiiB. But 
there is more than fancy and groteaquerie in his 
work ; there is real if fitlul emotional power; aad 
in hia rapid transition of mood one is reminded often 
of Heine. 

He died by his own hand, of poison, in 1849. 
Death always fascinated him; finally, from a literary 
inspiration it became an obaeasion. 

He is an admirable aong writer, and hia best lyrica 
have a magic all their own. As a literary critic be 
is often excellent, if not wholly reliable; and hia 
opinions are never echoed but are alwayswell thought 
out^ while as a letter writer he ranks high. 


Be sat upon the orb of fire 
That hung for ages there. 

And lent hie mono to the choir 
That haunts the nightly air. 

But when his thousand years are pass’d. 

With a cherubic si^ 

He vanish’d with his oar at last. 

For even cherubs die I 

Hear how his angel brothers mourn— 

The minstrels of the spheres— 

Bach chiming sadly in his turn 
And dropping splendid tears. 

The planetary sisters all 
Join, in the fatal song, 

And weep this hapless brother’s fall. 

Who sang with them so long. 

But deepest of the choral band 
The Lunar Spirit sines. 

And with a ban-according hand 
Sweeps all her sullen strings. 

FVcm the deep chambers of the dome 
Where sleeplen Uriel liee. 

His rude harmonic thunders oome 
Mingled with mighty dgfas. 

The thousand oar-bome oherabim, 

”1110 wandering eleven. 

All join to chant the dirge of him 
who fell just now from Heaven. 

Among all these derivative forces of Romantioiflm, 
there is no figure, excepting Laador’s, so consider¬ 
able as that of I^oicab Lovxxi, Bxddoies (1803— 
1849). J^rofoundly afieoted by bu great oontempo- 


WouBAw’s Diaoa 

If thou wilt ease thine heart 

Of love and all its smart. 

Then slecqp. dear, sleep ; 

And not a sorrow 

Hang any tear on your eyelashes ; 

Lae still and deep. 

Bad soul, until the sea-wave washes 

nie rim o’ the sun to-morrow. 

In eastern sky. 

But wilt thou cure thine heart 

Of love and all its smart. 

Then die, dear, die ; 

Tis deeper, sweeter. 

Than on a rose-buk to lie dreaming 
With folded eye ; 

And thMB alone, amid the beaming 

Of Love's stars, thou’lt meet her 
In eastern sky. 

A Bcsro 

How many times do 1 love thee, dear T 
Tell me bow many thoughts there be 
In the atmosphere 
Of a new-fall*n year. 

Whose white and aable hours appear 
The latest flake of Eternity: 

So many times do I love thee, dear. 

How many times do I love again T 
Tell me how many b ea ds tneoe a» 

In a silver chain 
Of evening rain, 

Unravaird from the tumbling rain. 

And threading the eye of a yeUtiw alar 

8 o many times do I lora again. 
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II. PROSE: (a) BomimciSK ni Enqubh Fionoir. Horace Walpole—Clara Reeve—^Tlioixtas Leland— 
Anne Badcliffe—William Beckford—Matthew Lewis—Mary Shelley—William Godwin—Mrs. Opie— 
Mrs. Inchbald—Sophia Lee—James White—Jane Porter—Joseph Strutt. 


(o) ROMANTiaSll IN ENOUSH FICTION 

JnsT as Bishop Percy’s Seltquea and Mscpherson’s 
OMaian heralded in the romantio revival in poetry, so 
did Hob&cb Walfoi.b’s Caatle of Otranto (1764) pro¬ 
claim its entrance into fiction. The story is placed 
in mediaeval Itefiy (about the twelfth century), but 
an historical backgpound was no mtegral pcut of 
Walpole’s plan of fiction. He merely wished to 
remove his characters from a present-day environ¬ 
ment ; amd a mediaeval castle, with its sombre tower 
and secret paissages, seemed the best way of effecting 
this. The Mtual tale need not detain us, for its 
puerihty is extreme, and its interest to-day is merely 
an historical one, as the pioneer of the so-called 
Glothic romance. 

Distressed ladies, amd spectral appearances, set 
in a background of mediaeval upholstery, no lunger 
appeal to our taste, but the sudden change from the 
boisterous reatlism of much contemporary fiction 
waw Bigmficant. That the chamge was welcome to 
many, whose imaginations had been starved on 
“ common-sense ” fare, is quite clear from Gray’s 
letter to Walpole ■ “ It makes some of us cry a little, 
and all m genered, afraid to go to bed o* nighta” To¬ 
day it would serve more hkely as a safe hypnotic. 
None the less, it produced a considerable stir, and 
seemed to have inspired many talented imitators. 

Walpole was a virtuoso and collector of no slight 
knowl^ge, but he knew more aliout medinval art 
than literature, and even the mediwvaiism of The 
OaatU of Otranto is a very mdifl[erent matter. 

Tbe CAST1.E or Otranto 

The lower part of the castle was hollowed into several 
Intricate cloisters ; and it was not cosy for one under so 
much anxiety to find the door that opened mto the 
cavern. An awful silence reigned throughout thoso 
subterraneous regions, except now and then some blasts 
of wind that shook the doors she had passed, and which, 
grating on the rusty hinges, were re-echoed through the 
long labyrinth of darknees. Every murmur struck her 
with new terror; yet moi-e she dreaded to hear the 
wrathful voioe of Manfred urging his domestics to pursue 
her. 

She trod as softly as impatience would give her Imve, 
yet freauently stopped and hstmed to hear if she was 
loUowea. In one of those moments she thought she 
heard a sigh. She shuddered and recoiled a few paces. 
In a moment she thought ehe heard the step of some 
person. Her blood curdled; she oonoludM it was 
Manfred. Every suggestion that horror oouid inspire 
rushed into her mindT She condemned her rash flight, 
which had thus exposed her to his rage in a place where 
her cries were not likely to draw anybody to her assist- 
anoe. Yet tbe sound seemed not to oome from behind. 
If Manfred knew where she was he must have followed 
her. She was still in one of the doistera, and the stim 
she had heard were too dietinot to proceed Irom the 
way she had oome. Cheered with this reflection, and 
hoping to find a friend in whoever woe not the Priim, 
she was going to advance, when a door that stood ajar, 
at some distanoe to the left, was opened gently: but 
are her lamp, which she held up, could discover who 

r led it, toe person ratrsated predptataly on seeing 
light. 


Isabella, whom every incident was saflBcient to dismay, 
hesitated whether she should proceed. Her dread of 
Manfred soon outweighed every other terror. The very 
mroumstance of the person avoiding her gave her a sort 
of courage. It could only be, she thought, some domestic 
belonging to the castle. Her gentleness had never raised 
her an enemy, suid conscious innooenoe made her hope 
that, unless sont by the Prince’s order to seek her, his 
servants would rather assist than prevent her flight. 
Fortifying herself with these reflections, and believing 
by wKat she could observe that she was near the mouth 
of tbe subterraneous cavern, ehe approached the door 
that had been opened ; but a sudden gust of wind that 
met her at the door extinguished her lamp, and left her 
in total darknees. 

Words cannot point the horror of the Princees’s situa¬ 
tion. Akme in so dismal a place, her mind imprmtod 
with all the tembie events of the day, hopeless of escap¬ 
ing, expecting every moment the arrival of Msnfied, and 
tar from tranquil on knowing she was within reach of 
somebody, she knew not whom, who for some cause 
seem'id concealed thereabouts; all these thoughts 
crowded on hor distracted mind, and she was ready to 
rink under her apprehensions. _ She addressed herseU 
to every saint in hoavon, and inwardly implored their 
assistance. For a considerable time she remained in 
an agony of despair. 

At last, as softly as was possible, ehe felt for the door, 
and having found it, entered trembline into the vault 
from whence she had heard the sigh and steps. It gave 
her a kind of momentary joy to perceive on impeneot 
ray of clouded moonshine gleam from the roof of the 
vault, which seemed to bo fallen in, and from whence 
hung a fragment of earth or building, she could not 
distinguish which, that appt>aied to have been orusbed 
inwards. She advanced eagerly towards this obasm, 
when she discerned a human form standing close against 
the walL 

In 1777, CLAsa Reeve (1729-1807) published her 
Champion of Viriuea, afterwards caUed The Old 
Engltah Baron, obviously inspired by Walpole’s 
story. 

Mias Reeve thought to improve upon tbe original 
and economised with her supernatural efiects; but 
she only succeeded m excccduig Walpole’s tale in its 
tedium, repeating most of his absurdities and show¬ 
ing even less acquaintance with mediBsval life. 

A more interesting romance than either Widpole’a 
or Clara Reeve’s had been published in 1762. This 
was Longnaord, Earl of Stdtabury, and is re^y tbe 
first histoncol romance in our fiction. It was written 
by an Irish cleric, Thomas Lexand, and despite the 
inabibty to reproduce the language and customs of 
the time, there is a genuine attempt at historical 
detail, the period being the reign of Henry HI. 

A more remarkable force in romantic fiction ap¬ 
peared in the pen of Anne Radcliefe (1764-1823), 
the lonely wife of a busy journalist. To wile away 
the time, she wrote five romances, that displayed 
a lively if undisciplmed imagination, and a skilful 
faculty of depicting wild scenery. Her stories were 
published between 1789 and 1797. The elements of 
mediavalism are all here: monks, inquisition, dis¬ 
guises, intrigues, escapes, gloomy castleB, fierce 
banditti—with scenery and language to mat^. 

Despite wild improbabilitiee conventional 
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ohacaoterisktion* there is power and diann in the 
writing. Mrs. Badolifie makea greater nae of the 
prevalent eentimentalimn than her oontemporarieB^ 
weaving it skilfuUy into her seneational melodrama. 
Her heroines are generally affected by their scenic 
surroundings; shudder at the whistli^ winds, dis¬ 
solve into tears when the moon shines upon them; 
thou^ they would have been mote acceptable 
young women had Uiey been blest with a sense of 
humour. 

It is interesting to note the influence upon Mrs. 
Raddiffe of the Thomsonian school of verse, with 
its increased sensibility to Nature, and the way she 
combines this with the influence of Richardson. 
The heroines are true sisters of Clarissa, both in 
emotional expression and in moral impeccability. 

Her best stories were The MyeUriu of Vdolpho 
(1794) and The Italian (1797), these being the two 
latest. The former is a taleof the sixteenth century, 
and the latter of the eighteenth century. There are 
some spirited and vivid passages describing the 
ritual of the Roman Church m The Italian, a^ the 
Boenio effects in Udolpho, though highly coloured, 
show real appreciation of the sublime in nature. 
Certainly they influenced Scott, just os Mrs. Rad- 
oliffe's picturesque, dark-browed villains reappeared 
later in Byron’s Lara and Manfred. That sense of 
mjrstery which was so noted a oharaoteiistio of 
romance, is certainly better exemplified in those 
fictions than those with which we have dealt. She 
could create on atmosphere of suspense and dread. 

Aa an fllustration of her style: 

Mtbtebibs or Udolfbo 

The sun at length set behind the weetem mountains; 
his fiery beams f^ed from the oloods, and then a don, 
melanoboly purple drew over them, and gradually m- 
volved the features of the country below. Soon after, 
the sentinels passed on the rampart to oommenoe the 
watch. 

Twilight had now spread its gloom over every object; 
the dismal obscurity of her chamber recallra fearful 
thoughts, but she remembered that to procure light she 
must pass through a great extent of the castle, and, above 
all, through the lialls, where she had already expenoiused 
BO much horror. Darkness, indeed, in the present state 
of her spirits, made silence and solitude temble to her ; 
It would also prevent the possibility of her finding her 
way to the turret, and condemn her to remain in suspense 
concerning the fate of her aunt t yet she dared not to 
venture forth for a lamp. . . . 

Daylight dispelled from Emily's mind the glooms of 
superstition, but not those of apprehension. The Count 
Morano was the first image that occurred to her waking 
thoughts, and then came a train of anticipated evils 
which she could neither conquer nor avoid. She rose, 
and to rebove her mind from the busy ideas that tor¬ 
mented it, compelled herself to notice external objects. 
From her casement she looked out upon the wild grandeur 
of the scene, closed nearly on all sides by Alpine steeps, 
whose tops, peeping over each other, faded from the eye 
in misty hues, while the promontories below were dwk 
with woods, that swept down to their base, and stretched 
along the narrow valleys. The rich pomp of thrae woods 
was particularly delightful to Emily ; and she viewed 
with astonishment the fortifications of the castle spread¬ 
ing along a vast extent of rook, and now partly in decay, 
the grandeur of the ramparts below, and the towers and 
battlements and various features of the fabric above. 
From these her mght wandered over the cliffs and woods 
into the valley, along which foamed a brood and rajud 
■tfeam, seen foiling among the oags of an opposito 


moontain, now flashing in tha sunbeams, and now 
shadowed by overarahing pines, till it was entirely 
cealed by toeir thick foho^ Again it bunt from be¬ 
neath thiB dsrlfHsss in one orood sheet of foam, and fell 
thundering into the vote. Nearer, towards ^ 
opened the mountain vista, which Emily bad viewed 
with such sublime emotion on her approaob to ^ 
castle; a thin, dusky vapour, that rose from the valW, 
overspread its featuras with a sweet obscurity. As 
this ascended and caught the sunbeams it kindled into 
a raimson tint, and touched with exquidta beauty the 
woods and cli^ over which it passed to the summit of 
the mountains; then, as the veil drew up, it was de¬ 
lightful to watch the gleaming objects that progres¬ 
sively disoloBed themselves in the valley—the green 
turf—dark woods—little rocky recesses—a few peasants* 
huts—the foaming stream—a herd of cattle, and various 
images of pastoral beauty. Then, the pine foresta 
brightened, and then the brood breast of the moun¬ 
tains, till, at length, the mist settled round their summit, 
touching them with a ruddy glow. The features of the 
vista now appeared distinctly, and the broad, de^ 
shadows, that fell from the lower cliffs, gave strong effect 
to the streaming splendour above; while the moun¬ 
tains, gradually sinking in the perspective, appeared to 
shelve mto the Adriatic 8ea, for such Emily imagined to 
be the gleam of bluish light that terminated the view. 

Another romancer is WiuuAU Bboxtobd (1760- 
1844) a wealthy dilettante whose imagination sought 
in the fables of the East the inspiration others had 
found nearer home. In 1782, he wrote in French an 
“ Arabian tale,” Vathek, which was translated and 
published without his consent in England, before 
its publication abroad. Satire mingles with sen¬ 
sation in Beckford's fiction; but ^e horrors of 
Bockfoid are drawn with greater power than those 
of Walpole or Mrs. Badchffe. Beckfoxd was cer¬ 
tainly a man of considerable force of intellect and 
biilhant though heotio imagination. 

He was mfluenced to an extent by the satirical 
romanoee of Voltaire, and stands somewhat apart 
from other fantastic writers of the time. 

Ted PaxAcxs or the Cauts Vathek 

He (the Caliph Vathek) surpassed in msgnificenoe all 
his pr^eoessors. The palace of Alkoremmi, which hia 
father, Motsasem. had erected on the hill of Pied Horsee, 
and which commanded the whole city of Samarah, was 
in his idea far too scanty; he added, therefore, five 
wmgs, or rather other peaces, which he destined for 
the particular gratification of each of his senses. In 
the first of these were tables continiudly covered with 
the most exquisite dainties, which were supplied both 
by night and by day, acco^lng to their constant eon- 
sumption, whilst the most delicious wines sod the 
choicest cordials flowed forth from a hundred foun¬ 
tains that were never exliMisted. This palooe was called 
the Etwnal, or Unsatiating Banquet. The second was 
styled the Temple of Melody, or the Nectar of the SouL 
It was inhabited by the roost skilful musicians and ad¬ 
mired poets of the time, who not only displayed their 
talents within, but dispersing in bands withou^ oauaed 
every surrounding scene to reverberate their songs, 
which ware continnally varied in the most delightful 

IflSCOttHSioAe 

The palace named the Delight of the Eyes, or the 
Support of Memory, was one entirs enohratment. 
Rarities colleoted from every oomer of the euth were 
there found m snoh profusion as to dazzle and confound, 
but for the order in which thqr were arranged. Ona 
galleiy exhibited the pieturas of the celebrated Mani 
(the founder of the Maniohwons, who was famed as a 
magioian and painter), and statues that seemed to ba 
alive. Here a well-managed perspeotive attraoted tha 
sii^t; thaw tha msgie oi optics agreea b ly dee^ved H? 
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wUbt tiiB natanliit, on hk part, exhibited In their 
■everal nleimnn the venous gifts that Heaven had be> 
stowed on our globe. In a word, Vatbek omitted nothing 
in this palace that might gratify the ouriosity of those 
who resorted to it, alwongh be wss not a^ to satisfy 
his own, for he was of all men the moat ourioua. 

The Palaoe of Perfumes, winch was tMToed likewise 
the Incentive to Pleasure, consisted of various halls, 
where the different perfumes which the earth produces 
wore kept perpetually burning in censers of gold.^ Flam¬ 
beaux and aromatic lamps were here bghted in open 
dav. But the too powerful effects of this agreeable 
delirium might be alleviated by descending into on im¬ 
mense garden, whore an assemblage of every fragrant 
flower diffused through the air the purest odours. 

The fifth palate, denominated tno Retreat of Mirth, 
or the Dan^rous. was frequented by troops of young 
females, beautiful os the Houris and not less seducing, 
who never failt^ to receive with caresses all whom the 
caliph allowed to approach them and enjoy a few hours 
of tWr company. For he was by no moans jealous, as 
his own women were secluded within the palace he in¬ 
habited himself. 

The lineal descendant of Mrs. Kadclifle was 
Matthew Lewis (1776-1818), who tried lusbost to 
excel her in mystery and sensation. 

In 1795 he pubbshed The Monk, and was after¬ 
wards known as “ Monk *’ Lewis. Byron’s Imes 
describe him neatly and humorously: 

“ O wonder-working Lewis, Monk or Bard, 

Who fain would’st make Parnassus a churchyard ; 
Lo I u reatlis of yew, not laurel, bind thy brow ; 

Thy muse a sprite, Apollo’s sexton thou ; 

Whether on anciont tombs thou tak’st thy stand. 

By gibbering spectros hailed, thy kindred bond, 

Or tracest cliaste descriptioDS on thy page. 

To please the females of our modest ago— 

All hail, M P.,^ from whose infomal brain 
Thin-sheeted phantoms glide, a grisly train.” 

Magic and witchcraft were to him congenial 
matters for the business of fiction. “ A ghost or a 
witch,” he says, “ is a nine qua non ingredient in all 
the dishes of which I mean to compose my hobgoblin 
repast.” 

Lewis’s acquaintance with Shelley was not with¬ 
out literary results; thoso may be seen in Mrs. 
Shelley’s extraordinary romance, Frankenstein. 

Contemporary with this Gothic romance, whero 
” horrors on horror’s head accumulate,” and the 
main idea seems to be the reproduction of ancient 
Boroeries euid superstitions, is a type of fiction, where 
romance is only an ingredient and the didactic note 
ia especially emphasized. 

Among makers of fiction, WmuAM GODWIN (1766- 
1836) takes the most important place. He had ab¬ 
sorb^ the principles underlying the French Kevolu- 
tion, and aimed at reconstructing a new society. 

Godwin’s social writings are so matter-of-fact, that 
it comes as a surprise in The Adventures of Caleb 
WtUiama to find a writer of such genuine imagin¬ 
ative power. Caleb WMiams is a good sensational 
story that may be read with no little enjoyment, if 
one skips the didactic discuasions interwoven with 
it. In bis subsequent novels, St. Leon (1796) and 
Fleetwood (1804), Godwin’s skill as a story-teller is 
even better exemplified. The supematuralism at 
St. Leon, if not wholly convincing, is oertainly a tour 
de force for one with Godwin’s materialistic views; 

^ Lewis sat oa Member of Parliament for Hindon, 
Wihe (1796-1802). 
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while in Ffeefwood, it would really seem as if Godwin 
the noveliat has to some extent triumphed over 
Qodwm the matteNof-fact philosopher and nhampinn 
of reason. 

Bt. Leok oonra xbe Euxib or Lm 

Months, yean, oyclee, oenturiee I To me all theee Me 
but ae indivisible momente. I shall never become old ; 
I shall always be, oa it were, in the porch and infaoOT of 
existence ■ no lapee of yean ehall eubtraot anything 
from my future duration. I was bom under Lome the 
Twelfth; the life of Francis the Pint now threatens 
a speedy termination ; he will be gathered to hie fathers, 
and Henry hie son will succeed him. But what are 
princes and kings and generations of men to me T 1 
shall become familiar with the nse and fall of empires; 
in a httle while the very name of France, my country, 
will perish from off the face of the earth, and men will 
dispute about the situation of Pans, as they dispute 
about the site of ancient Nineveh and Babylon and 
Troy. Yet I shall still be young. I shall take my most 
distant posterity by the hand; I shall aecompsmy 
them in their career ; and when they are worn out and 
exhausted shall shut up the tomb over them, and set 
forward. ... I could have been well contented to be 
partaker with a race of immortals, but 1 was not satisBed 
to be single in this respect. I wss not pleased to recollect 
how trivial would appear to me those concerns of a few 
years, about which the passions of men are so eagerly 
occupied. 1 did not like the deodness of heart thsi 
seemed to threaten to seize me. I began to be afraid 
of vacancy and torpor, and that my life would become 
too uniformly quiet. Nor did it sufiSciently oonaole 
me, to recollect that, os one set of friends dim off ths 
stage, another race would anse to be substituted in th^' 
stead. I felt that human affections and passions are 
not made of this transferable stuff, and tliat we con 
love nothing truly, unless we devote ourselves to it heart 
and soul, and our life, as it were, bound up in the object 
of our attachment. 

It was worse when I recollected my wife and children. 
When I considered for the first tinic that they were now 
In a manner nothing to me, I felt a sensation that might 
be said to amount to anguish. How can a man attach 
himself to anything, when he cornea to consider it as the 
mere plaything and amusement of the moment I . . . 
Past times had attached me deeply, irrevocably, to cdl 
the members of my family. But I felt that 1 should 
survive them all. They would die one by one, and leave 
me alone. I should drop into their graves the still 
renewing tear of sjiguish. In that tomb would my 
heart be bunod. Never, never, through the countless 
ages of eternity, should I fonna another attachment. 
In the happy age of delusion, happy and auspicious at 
least to the cultivation of the jiassions, when 1 felt that 
I also was a mortal, 1 was capable of a community -of 
sentiments and a going forth of the heart. But now 
could I, an immortal, hope ever hereafter to feel a serious, 
an elevating and expansive passion for the ephemeron 
of an hour I 

The didactic note persists through the tales of 
Mrs. OnE (1769-1853), who wrote AMine Mowbray, 
or the Mother and Daughter (1804), and Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s more artistio work, A Simple Story (1791), 
and Nature and Art (1796); while the sudden pas- 
rion for educational fiction aroused by Rousseau’s 
Emile found expression in a number of decorous and 
extremoly dull stories for children, including Thomas 
Day’a Sandford and Merton. 

Finally, there remains for us to note the imme¬ 
diate pr^ecessors of Scott in historical fiction. 

Longsword for a time found no successor; though 
it gave a vogue to historical background in romanoe^ 
more or lm Bucoeeafully intoodooed by Mis, 
BaddiSe. 
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Then in 1783, Sofkia Lbb wrote the first part of 
a tale dealing with the days of Queen Eliubeth, 
published later in parts in 1786. Here the senti¬ 
mentalism of Richardson and Steme is notice¬ 
able. 

More adventurous, and in the Smollett vein, are 
JawBS Whitb’b Adventures of John of Oaunt, and 
Earl SironffiovD. But none of these writers of fiction 
equal in power and knowledge Jane Portbr (1776— 
1850), whose Scottiah Ckkfa (1810) is an excellent 
melodramatic romance dealing with the time of 
Wallace, and Thaddeua of Warsaw (1803), concerned 
with the partition of Poland, an earlier and well- 
written story. 


JosBFH Stbitis’s QueenAoo HoU brings us to Boott 
himself. 

Strutt was an antiquuy who left behind him a half- 
finished romance. The story, completed by Scott 
and publidied in 1808, exhibits more knowledge of 
mediiBval England than previous writers bad sbmn, 
and his picture of the manners and customs of the 
time—the pageants, the May games, and the social 
life of the streets and taverns—is admirably well in¬ 
formed. Unhappily, there ia no lifting power of 
imagination to fuse the ambiguous knowledge, and 
Jane Porter with her more hmited historical know¬ 
ledge rcmams the most able historical romancer 
previous to Scott. 


II. PROSE: Thomas Lovb Peacock 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK, 1786-1866 
His Lira 

Thomas Lovb Fbacooe. bom on October 18, 1786, 
at Weymouth, was the only son of a glass merchant. 
His boyhood was spent chiefly at Chertsey, and from 
his seventh to hia thirteenth year he was educated 
at a private school in Englefield Green. He proved 
an apt and industrious student, took instinctively to 
literature and broke out into verse-writing oa most 
book loving boys do at an early age. 

In 18i)8 he was employed on a man-of-war, being 
assistant secretary to Admiral Popham, but foimd 
his duties on this “ floating infomo ” did not conduce 
to literary study, so gave up the appointment within 
the yeu. Soon after this he found employment at 
tlie Eaat India House, but never took kindly to any 
business occupation. During a tramp in North 
Wales he fell in love with a pretty Welsh girl, and 
when his finances were in a more settled condition, 
wooed and won her. She was the “ Caernarvonshire 
nymph ’* whom he mentions in a letter to a friend 
as having “ pleased him by talking of Scipio and 
Hannibal and the Emperor Otho.” Evidently the 
interest felt in this young lady was not so entirely 
academic as he wished to make out. Certainly 
Juie GrySyd was much more than a Cymric edi¬ 
tion of Cornelia Bhmber. The marriage, in 1820, 
proved a long and happy one despite the delicate 
health of Mrs. Peacock. 

Previous to his marriage. Peacock had published 
a volume of verse, and three of his satires fund ro¬ 
mantic novels: Headlong HdU (1816), Melincowt 
(1817), Nightmare Abbey (1818). In the year of bis 
manisge he published his Four Ages of Poetry. In 
1822, his most romantic and least satmcal fiction. 
Maid Marian his Arthurian fantasy The Mtsfortima 
if Klphin (1829), Crotchet CasSa (1831), then after a 
loiig interval, Qr}fl Orange in I860, written when he 
was an old man. 

After he had married. Peacock lived in the country 
near Shepperton. He was not a sociable man, though 
kindly in his own household, but he was much at- 
saehed to a few friends such aa Hobhonse (Lord 
Broughton), and the poet SheOq^t and though a 
(uick-tempered man and something of a crank, was 
utlolly lovabla He was pamionately fond cC 


wild scenery, a fact obvious to readers of his fiction, 
where he never loses an opportumty of satirising 
landscape gardening. His acquaintance with Shelley 
started m 1812, and in 1813 we find Peacock, Shelley, 
and Harriet hving together at Edinburgh. Peacock 
introduced Shelley to Greek Literature and read 
Greek with him during the next five years. He 
tried to wean the poot, moreover, from his vegetarian 
fare and monotonous round of lemonade, tea, and 
bread and butter, so dieted him for a while with 
weU.peppered chops. Thus, in his own words, he 
*' gave him one week of thorough enjoyment.’' 
His friendship with Shelley may have predisposed 
him to rega^ with disfavour the so-called Lake 
Poets In any case he never did justice to the genius 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and some of his poorest 
humour is seen in hia satires of these poets. 'Though 
his enthusiasm was focussed upon literature he was 
an able businem man, often helped Shelley in his 
affairs, and looked after the interests of Harriet on 
Slielley’s behalf, when the two had separated. 

Apart from literature, music was his only other 
relaxation, and for some years he attended the opera 
and wrote criticisms for the Globe and Exammer. 
He had no little of I.iandor’8 independence and self- 
sufficiency, as well as his fiery nature. 

Both writers are acquired tastes; and both 
appeal very strongly to the select few. but have no 
universality of app^. An interesting link between 
the age of SheOey and the age of Mei^ith is foimd 
in the first marriage of the Victorian novelist with 
the eldest daughter of Peacock. Meredith’s first 
volume of verse is dedicated to his father-in-law 
with “ affectionate respects,” and the influence of 
Peacock as a wnter may be traced in some of Mere¬ 
dith’s scenes and characterisation, such for instance 
as the interview between Sir Willoughby Fatteme 
and Dr. Middleton over the old port. 

Peacock died in January 1866. 

His Work 

Peacock's association with the literary history of 
the earlier years of the nineteenth century were 
many and interesting. He was the friend and ad¬ 
viser of SheUey, knew most of the Benthamite 
Radicals, and had written for many of the important 
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iB v iew a and mAgAamn*, inoluding Bentley's (whioh 
he helped to start) and Frag/^'a. Byron admired 
his vork, eepeoially Jlleltnoourt, and his literary 
eclogue exhibits traoss of Peacock's mduenoe. 

Robert Buchanan admitted frankly to his influ¬ 
ence, while a modem writer like Dr. Garnett shows 
unmistakably the Peacock touch in his TwUtght &/ 
Ihe Ooda. Thackeray and Frederick Locker ad¬ 
mired hie verse and have recorded their admiration; 
while, putting aside his son-in-law’s appreciation 
and probable indebtedness, the majority of the best 
critics to-day are unanimous in their praise of 
Peacock’s power. 

In fact, we sliall find that the further we move 
from Peacock’s time, the more considerably has 
Peacock’s reputation advanced. With a few excep¬ 
tions he was practically disregarded when at the 
height of his powen^ and never received the critical 
meed of praiso that was his due. The reason for 
this may be found in the character of the satirist’s 
work. Writing in the full flush of the Romantic 
revival. Peacock is far too eclectic in his tastes to 
catch the ear of the lover of Romanticism. 

Nor did he fit m any better with the literary ten¬ 
dencies of the succeeding age; neither with the 
democratic ideals of the early Victorian Era, nor the 
scientific tendencies of the Mid-Victorian, had he 
anything especially in common. He declines to be 
placed. No label fits him. The friend of SheUey, he 
mocks at romanticism. A lover of the Classics, he 
is far too idiosyncratic a writor to observe the das- 
sical conventions ; a writer of fiction, he flouts all 
those points over which the novelist usually expends 
his art; there is the roughest characterisation, next 
to no plot, scarcely any action and no passion. As 
a witty controversialist he is no more likely to attract 
those who care for didactic writing: for he plays 
with rather than advocates opmions, and makes 
merry at everyone’s expense. Life for Peacock 
was a pleasant holiday where everything was fit food 
for laughter. Yet to the few who are attracted by 
the cynic’s attitude, once again Peacock proves dis¬ 
concerting. He is for ever railing at men and 
women, but there is no bitterness in his mockery. 
Yet there is not, as there was with men like Hood, 
warm democratic feeling at the back of his jestmg. 
He is kindly enough, but an intellectual aristocrat 
to the core. “ X am more afraid of deference to 
public clamour,” he said, “ than I am of anything 
under heaven.” 

Here then one may think to fix Peacock—among 
the Tory thinkers of his day; and his abuse of the 
present, his praise of the past, would tend to suggest 
that view. Yet once again he eludes. With a 
strong Conservative bias in his nature there existed 
a contradictory strain of Liberalism. Most of his 
friends wen Radicals, and his own seal bore the 
Horatian tog, *' I neither follow in the rear, nor 
pursue those who go before me.” He kived the past, 
not with the Tory love of tradition, but for certain 
harmonious elements which bo found lacking in the 
present. 

In short, this paradoxical personality, with its 
many contradictions, must be Mien as an indepen¬ 
dent force in letters and not bound over to any 
schooL The one thing about him that ia clear. 


straightforward and indisputable, is that he was an 
artist in irony, who loved to depict human frailties 
from sheer high spirits. And so he made of farcical 
extravagance a fine art. He is serious about nothing 
save his work os an artist. As Friar Tudi said, 
*' The worst thing is good enough to be laughed at^ 
though it he gO(^ for nothing else; and the best 
thing, though it be good for somethmg else, is good 
for nothing better.” 

It is this pomt that divides Peacock from the con¬ 
temporary satirists of his day. Dickens, Thackeray, 
Disraeli, were moralists as well as satirists; humour 
with them subserved a serious purpose. Peacock 
is os guiltless of preaching as was Jane Austen. He 
did not laugh at the world to improve its morals, but 
merely to improve his own digestion. It pleased 
him to do so, and he would laugh at his best friends 
or himself with the same zest as he laughed at those 
whom he disliked. 

His style is admirable: lucid, harmonious, ap¬ 
posite. In his care for achieving his effects, in his 
fastidious sensibility for the precise phrase and 
proper emphasis, he reminds one rather of the 
great eighteenth-century humonsts than of his 
contemporaries. We think of Congreve rather than 
Hood ; of Sterne rather than Thackeray. Romantic, 
satiriced, tender, sardonic, reactionary, hberal; a 
cynic to outward appearance, a sensitive and affec¬ 
tionate man beneath the cold extenor. Let us not 
be misled by his iromc detachment, and devotion to 
the coimc spirit ; it was an artist’s pose to conceal 
from the world a proud and over delicately respon¬ 
sive nature. He jested wildly oftoi as Lamb did, 
to conceal some inner ache. And he pays the 
penalty os a writer for thus concealing hia finer 
qualities as a man. But all who care for ironic 
humour, flocked with flashes of poetic feeling, will 
hold Peacock in affectionate remembrance. 

A Discussiom at Headlono Hau> 

The Reverend Doctor Goster seated himself in the 
corner of a sofa near Miss I’tiilumela Poppyseed. Mias 
Philomela detailed to him tlie plan of a very moral and 
aristocratical novel slie was prejiaring for the press, and 
continued holding forth, with her eyes half shut, till 
a long.drawn nasM toi.e from the reverend divine com- 
pellod her suddenly to open them in all the mdignation 
of Burpnan. The cessation of the hum of her voioe 
awakened the reverend gentleman, who. lifting up first 
one eyelid, then the other, articulated, or ramer mur¬ 
mured, “ Admirably plann^, indeed ! ” 

“ 1 have not quite finished, sir,” said Miss Philomela, 
bndling. “ Will you have the goodnesa to mfonn me 
where I left off T ’’ 

The doctor bummed av'hile, and at length answered, 
“ I think you had just laid it down at a position, that 
a thousand a year is an indiHpensable ingredient in the 
passion of love, and that no man who is not so far gifted 
by nature, can reasonably presume to feel that passion 
himself, or be correctly the objeot of it with a woU- 
educat^ female.” 

“That, air.” said Mias Philomela, highly iooensed, 
“ is the fundamental principle which I lay down in the 
first chapter, and which the whole four volumes, of which 
I detailm to you the outline, are intended to set in a 
strong practical light.” 

“ Blees me I ” said the doctor, “ what a nap I must 
have had I ” 

Mins Philomela flung away to the aide of her dear 
friends Gail and IVeacle, under whose fostering patronage 
ohe had been piifiM into an extensive rqintation. raueh 
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to ths advaatage of tho young ladiea of the age, whom 
aba taught to oonakler thamaelveB aa a sort of oommodity, 
to bo put up at publio auction, and knocked down to the 
higheat bioder. Mr. Nightshade and Mr. MaoLaurel 
i^ed the trio; and it waa aeoretly resolved, that Miss 
nulomela shoidd fumiah them with a portion of her 
mannaoripta, and that Messieurs Gall and Co. should 
devote the following morning to cutting and drying a 
oritique on a work oaioulatcid to prove no extensively 
booimaial, that Mr. GaU protested he really envied the 


writer. 

While this, amiable and enhghtened quintette were 
busily smployed in flattering one another, Mr. CrMiium 
retiTM to complete the preparations he hod begun in 
the morning for a lecture, with which he intended, on 
some future evening, to favour the company Sir 
Patnok O’Prism walked out into the grounds to study 
the effect of moonlight on the snow-clad mounlains ; 
Mr. Fostw and Mr. Escot continued to make love, and 
Mr Panscopo to digest his plan of attack on tho heart 
of Miss Cephaiu : Mr Jonkison sate by the fire, reading 
Muck Ado About Nothing • the Reverend Doctor Gaster 
was still enjoying the benefit of Miss Philomela’s opiate, 
and serenading tho company from his solitary corner: 
Mr. Chromatic was reading music, and occasionally 
humming a note ' and Mr Milestone had produced his 
portfolio for tho edification and amusement of Miss 
Tenorina, Miss Orazinsa, and Squire Headlong, to whom 
he wan point in<r out tho various beautiee of liM plan for 
Lord Litllebrain’s park. 

Mr. Milestone. This, you perceive, is the natural state 
of one part of the grounds. Here is a wood, never yet 
touched by tho finger of taste ; thick, intricate, and 
gloomy. Here is a little stream, dashing from stone 
to stone, and overshadowed with these untriromed 
boughs. 

Mim Tenonna. The sweet romantic spot I How 
beautifully the birds must sing there on a summer 
evening ' 

Miss Oraetoea. Dear sister I how can you endure the 
horrid thicket I 

Mr MtletUinc. You are right. Miss Graziosa: your 
taste is correct—perfectly en rigle Now, here is the 
same place corrected—tnmmed— fiolished—decorated— 
adorned. Here sweeps a plantation, in that beautiful 
regular curve: there win^ a gravel walk: here are 
parts of the old wood, left in those majestic circular 
clumps, disposed at equal distances with wonderful 
symmetry there are some single shrubs scattered in 
elegant profusion ■ hero a Portugal laurel, there’s a 
iunificr; here a launstmus, there a spruce fir , here a 
larch, there a lilac; here a rhododendron, there an 
arbutus, lihe stream, you see, is become a canal. the 
banks are perfectly smooth and green, sloping to the 
water's edge : and there is Lord littlobtam, rowing in 
an elegant boat. 

Squire Hradhmg. Ma^oal, faith 1 

Mr MiUetone. Hera is another part of the grounds In 
its natural state. Here la a large rock, with the moun¬ 
tain-ash rooted in its flasuros, overgrown, as you see, 
with ivy and moss : and from this part of it bursts 
a little fountain, that runs bubbling down its rugged 
sides. 

Mms Tenonna. O how beautiful I How I should love 
the melody of that miniature cascade 1 

Mr. Mtdeetone. Beautiful, Miss Tenorina I Hideous. 
Bose, common, and popular. Such a thing as you may 
see an 3 rwhere, in wild and mountainous distneta. Now, 
observe the metamorphosu. Here is tho same rock, 
cut into the shape of a giant. In one hand he holds a 
bom, through which that little fountain is thrown to 
a prodigious elevation. In the other is a ponderous stone, 
so exactly balanced os to be apparently ready to fall 
oo the head of any person who may happen to he be¬ 
neath : and there is Ixird Littlebrain walking under it. 

Smirt HeaiUong Miraculous, by Mahomet 1 

Mr. Milestone. This is the summit of a hill, covered, 
OB you perceive, with wood, and with those mosqr stones 
scattered at random under the trees. 

Miss Tenorina. What a dc^btfnl spot to read In, on 


a Buitunn’s day I The air must be so pure, and the 
wind must sound so divinely in the tops of those old 
pmes t 

Mr. Milestone. Bad taste, Mias Tenorina. BskI 
te«te, I assure you. Here is the spot improved. The 
trees are cut down : the stones are cleared away ■ this 
is an octagonal pavilion, exactly on the centre of the 
summit: and there you see Lord T.ittlebrain, on tho 
top of the pavilion, enjoying the prospect with a tele¬ 
scope. 

Squire Headlong. Glorious, egad 1 

Mr. Milestone. Hero is a rugged mountainous road, 
leading through imjacrvious shodeb: the ass and the 
four goats cliaractorise a wild uncultured sccrio. Here, 
as you perceive, it m totally changed into a beautiful 
gravel road, grnrefulh en-. mg through a belt of limee; 
and there is l.>■l■l l.ii;! •■iii'n driving four-in-hand. 

Squire Headlong. Kgregioua, by Jupiter ' 

Mr. Milestone. Here is Littlebrain Castle, a Gothic, 
moss-grown structure, half-hosomed in trees. Near the 
casement of that turret is an owl peeping from the ivy. 

Squire Headlong. And devilish wise he looks. 

Mr. Milestone. Here is the new house, without a tree 
near it, standing m the midst of an undulating lawn 
a white, polished, angular building, reflected to a nicety 
m this waveless lake , and there you see Loid Little¬ 
brain looking out of the window. 

Squire Headlong. And desihsh wise ho looks too. 
You shall cut mo a giant before you go. 

Mr. Milestone. Good. I’ll order down my little 
corns ol pioneers. 

Huring this conversation, a hot dispute had arisen 
between Messieurs Gall and Nightshade tho latter 
pertinaciously insisted on having hia new poem reviewed 
by Treacle, who he knew would extol it most loftily, 
and not by Gall, whoso sarcuetie coininendation ho held 
in superlative horror Tho remonstranoca of Squire 
Headlong silenced the disputants, hut did not mollify 
the inflexible Call, nor upfiease the irntntcd Nightshade, 
who secretly resolved that, on his return to l.ondon, 
he would boat his dmm in Grub iStrecl. form a mosti- 
gophonc corps of his own, and hoist tho standard of 
determined opposition against this critical Napoleon. 

An Episode in ■* Maid Marian ” 

Matilda, not dreaming of visitors, tripped into the 
apartment m a dioss of forest green, with a small quiver 
by her side, and a bow and arrow in her hand Her bair, 
block and glossy as the raven’s wing, curled like wander¬ 
ing rliisters of dark ripe grapes under tho edge of her 
round bonnet; and a plume of black feathcis fell back 
negligently above it, with an almost horizontal inclina¬ 
tion, that seemed the habitual effect of rapid motion 
gainst tho wind. Bor black eyes sparkled like sun¬ 
beams on a nver ■ a clear, deep, liquid raihonce, the 
reflection of ethereal fire—tempered, not subdued, in 
the medium of its living and gentle mirror Her lips 
wore half opened 1o speak as she entcreii the apartment : 
and with a smile of recognition to the friar, and a courtesy 
to the stranger knight, she approached the baron and 
said. You are late at your breakfast, father ” 

“ I am not at breakfast," said the baron. ^ I have 
been at supper: my last night’s supper: for I had 
none." 

" I am Sony,’’ said Matilda, '* you should have gone 
to bed supperfesH ” 

" I did not go to bed euppcrlesa," said the baron : 
*' I did not go to lied at all: and what are you doing 
with that green dress and that bow and arrow T '* 

" I am going a-hunting," said Matilda. 

** A-hunting I ’’ swd toe baron. ** What, 1 wamnt 
you, to meet with toe earl, and slip your neck into the 
same noose 1 ” 

“ No,*’ said Matilda: “ I am not going out of our own 
woods 

‘ How do I know that T ” said the baron. ** What 
surety have I of that T " 

"Here is tho friar,” said Matilda. "He will be 
soroty.’* 
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** Not he,*' Bold the baron i '* he will undertake no¬ 
thing but where the devil u a party conoemed." 

* Yes, I will,” said the friar: “ I will undertake any¬ 
thing for the lady Matilda.” 

*' No matter for that,” said the baron: *' she shall 
not go hunting to-day ” 

‘ ‘ why, father,” said Matilda, “ if you corn me up 
here in this odious castle, I shall pine and die like a 
lonely swan on a pool.” 

” No,” said the baron, ” the lonely swan does not 
die on the pool. If there be a river at hand, she flies to 
the river, and finds her a mate , and so shall not you.” 

“ But,” said Matilda, ” you may send with me any, 
or as many, of your grooms as you will.*’ 

‘‘ My grooms,” siud the baron, “are all false knaves. 
There is not a rascal among them but loves you better 
than me Villains that 1 feed and clothe ” 

“ Surely,” said Matilda, “ it is not villainy to love 
me : if it be, 1 should be sorry my father wore an honest 
man.” The baron rolaxod his muscles into a smile. 
*' Or my lover either,” added Matilda. The baron 
looked gnm again. 

“ For your lover,” said the baron, “ you may give 
Ood thanks of him. He is us arrant a Knave os ever 
poached.” 

“ What, for hunting the king’s deer f ” said Matilda. 
” Have I not heard you rail at the forest laws by the 
hour T ” 

“ Did you ever hear me,” said the baron, “ rail myself 
out of house and land T If I had done that, then were 
I a knave ” 

“ My lover,” said Matilda, “ is a bravo man, and a 
true man, and a generous man, and a young man, and 
a handsome man , aye, and an honest man too ” 

" How can ho be an honest man,” said the baron, 
” when he has neither house nor land, wluch are the 
better part of a man T ” 

“They are but the husk of a man.” said Matilda, 
“ the worthless coat of the chestnut: the man himself 
is the kerne] ” 

“ The man is the grape stone,” said the baron “ and 
the pulp of the melon. The house and land ore the tnie 
substantial fruit, and all tiiat give him savour and 
value ” 

“ He will never want house or land,” said Matilda, 
“ while the meeting Iioughs weave a green roof in the 
wood, and the free range of the bail marks out the 
bounds of the forest.” 

“ Vert and venison I vert and venison * ” exclaimed 
the baron “ Treason smd flat rebellion Confound 

J rour smiling face ' what makes you look so good- 
lunioured T W’hat' you think I can’t look at you, 
and bo m a passion 1 You think so, do you T We shall 
see Have you no fear in taking thus, when here is the 
king’s liegeman oome to take us all into custody, and 
confiscate our goods and chattels T ” 

“ Nay. Lord Fitxwater,” said Sir Ralph. “ you wrong 
mo m your .-eport. Mj visit is one of courtesy and excuse, 
not of menaoe and authority.” 

“Theie it is,” said the baron' “every one takes a 
oleasure in contradicting me Here is this courteous 
knight, who has not opened his mouth three times since 
he liaa been in my house except to take in provision, outs 
me short in my story with a flat denial.” 

“ Oh, I cry you mercy, sir knight,” said Matilda; 
“ I did not mark you before. I am your debtor for no 
slight favour, and so is my liege lord.’’ 

” Her liege lord * ” exclaim^ the baron, taking large 
strides across the chamber. 

“ Pardon me, gentle lady,” said Sir Ralph. “ Had I 
known you before yeeteiday, I would have cut off my 
right hand ere it should liave been raised to do you 
displeasure.” 

’* Oh, dr,” said Matilda, “ a good man may bo forc^ 
on an ill office ; but I can distinguish the man frsin his 
duty.” She presented to him her hand which he kissed 
respectfully, and simultaneously with the contort 
thirty-two invisible arrows plunged at once into hu 
heart, one from every point of the compass of his peri¬ 
cardia. 


“Well, father,” added Madlda, “1 must go to tha 
woods.” 

“ Must you T ” sold the boron. ” I say yon must 
not.” 

“ But I am going,” said Matilda 

" But 1 will have up the drawbridge,” said the boron. 

“ But 1 will swim the moat.” said Matilda. 

“ But I will secure the gates,” said the baron. 

“ But I will leap from the battlement.” said Matilda. 

“ But I will look you in an upper chamber,” said the 
baron. 

“ But I will shred the tapestry,” said Matilda, “ and 
let myself down ” 

“ But 1 will lock you in a turret,” said the baron, 
“ where you shall only see light through a loophole.” 

“ But through that loophole,” said Matilda, “ srill 1 
take my flight, like a young eagle from its aene: and, 
father, while I go out freely, I will return willingly; but 
if onoe I slip out tlirough a loophole—” Bhe paused 
a moment, and then added, singing : 

“ ‘ The love that follows fain 

Will never its faith betray: 

But the faith that is held in a ohain 
Will never be found again, 

If a single link give way.’ ” 

'The melodv acted irresistibly on the harmonious pro- 
penatios of the fnar, who accordingly sang m his turn: 

“ ' For hark ! hark I hark I 
The dog doth bark. 

That watches the wild deer’s lair. 

The hunter awakes at the peep of the dawn. 
But the lair is empty, the doer it is gone. 

And the hunter knows not where.'" 

Matilda and the friar then sang together: 

“ ‘ Then follow, oh follow I the hounds do ory t 
Tho red sun flames in the eastern sky : 

The stag bounds over the hollow. 

He that lingers in spirit, or loiters in hall. 

Shall see us no more till the evening fall. 

And no voire but the echo shall answer his nail i 
Then follow, oh follow, follow: 

Follow, oh follow, follow I ’ ” 

During the process of this harmony, the baron’s eyes 
wandered from his daughter to the fnar, and from the 
triar to his daughter again, with an alternate expression 
of anger differently modified . when he looked on the 
fnar, it wan anger without nualification, when he looked 
on his daughter it was still anger, but tempered by sm 
expression of involuntary admiration and pleasure. 
These rapid fiuctuations of the baron’s physiognomy, 
the habitual, reckless, resolute merriment in the jovial 
face of the fnar,—and the cheerful, elastic spirits that 
played on the bps and sparkled in the eyes of Matilda,— 
would have presented a very amusing combination to 
Sir Ralph if one of the three imof^ in the group had 
not absorbed hu total attention with feelings of intense 
delight very nearly allied to pain. The baron’s wrath 
WHS somewhat counteracted by the reflection that his 
daughter’s good spii its seemed to show that they would 
naturally rise tnuirphant over all disappointments: 
and he had had sufficiunt expenence of her humour to 
know that she might sometimes be led, but never could 
be driven. Then, too, he was always delighted to hear 
her sing, though he was not at all pleased in this instance 
with the subject of her song Still he would have en¬ 
dured the subject for the sake of the melody of the 
treble, but bis mind was not sufficiently attuned to 
unison tr relish the harmony of the bass The friar’s 
accompaniment put him out of all patience, and “ So,” 
he exoWmed, “ this is tho way you teach my daughter 
to renounce the devil, is it 7 A hunting friar, truly I 
Who ev'ir heard before of a hunting fnar T A profane, 
roaring, bawUng. bumper-bibbing, neck-breaking, oatrdi- 
singing fnar 7 ” 

“ Under favour, bold baron,” said the friar; but the 
friar aas warm with canary, and in his singing vetn: 
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■nd he oonld not go on in plain qnmiuiioa] pma. 
tiwrafore aang in a new tone: 

“ * Though I be now a grey, grey friar, 

Yet 1 waa once a hade young knight: 

The ory of my dogs was the oniv choir 
In which my spirit did take delight. 

Little I recked of matin boll, 

Bat drowned its toll with my clanging hom: 
And the only beads 1 loved to tell 

Were the beads of dew on the spangled thorn.' 


OvEB, Over I ” 

A damsel dame in midnight rain. 

And called across the ferr}': 

^e weary wight she called in vain. 

Whose senses sleep did bury. 

At evening, from her father’s door 
She turned to meet her lover: 

At midnight on the lonely shore. 

She shouted, “ Over, over I ” 

She had not met him by the tree 
Of their accustomed ineotmg. 

And sad and sick at heart was she. 

Her heart all wildly beating. 

In chill suspense the hours went by. 

The wild storm burst above her: 

She turned her to the river nigh. 

And shouted, “ Over, over I " 

A dim, discoloured, doubtful light 
The moon’s dark veil permitted, 

And thick before her troubled sight 
Fantastic shadows flitted. 

Her lover’s form appeared to glide. 

And beckon o’er the water: 

Alas 1 his blood that morn had dyed 
Her brother’s sword with slaughter. 

TT^n a little rock she stood. 

To make her invocation : 

She marked not that tha ram-swoll’n flood 
Was islanding her station. 

The tempest mocked her feeble cry : 

No saint his aid would give her. 

The flood swelled high and yet more high. 
And swept her down the river. 

Yet oft beneath the pale moonlight. 

When hollow winds are blowing. 

The shadow of that maiden bright 
Glides by the dark stream’s flowing. 

And when the storms of midnight rave. 
While clouds the broad moon cover. 

The wild gusts waft across the wave 
The ory of “ Over, over I ” * 


He Lots and Aos 

I played with you ’mid cowslips blowing. 

when I was six and you were four ; 

When garlands weaving, flower-balls throwing. 
Were pleasures soon to please no more. 

Through groves and meads, o’er grass and heather. 
With little playmates, to and fro. 

We wandered hand in hand together; 

But that was sixty years ago. 

You grew a lovely roseate maiden, 

And stiU our early love was strong ; 

Still with no core our days were laden. 

They glided joyously along ; 

And 1 did love you very dearly. 

How deoily words want power to show; 

I thought your heart was louclied as neatly; 

But that was fifty years ago 

Then other lovers came around you. 

Your beauty grew from year to year. 

And many a splendid circle found you 
The centre of its glittering sphere. 

I saw you then, first vows forsaking. 

On rank and wealth your hand bestow . 

Oh, then 1 thought my heart was breaking— 

But that W88 forty years ago. 

And I lived on to wed another ; 

No cause she gave me to repme ; 

And when 1 heard you were a mother, 

I did not wish the children mine 
My own young flock, in fair progression 
Mode up a pleasant Christmas row: 

My joy in them was past expression— 

But that was thirty years ago 

You grew a matron, plump and comely. 

You dwelt in fashion’s brightest blase; 

My earthly lot was far more homely , 

But I too hod my festal days. 

No merrier eyes have ever glistened 
Around the hearthstone’s' wintry glow. 

Than when my youngest child was christened— 
But that was twenty years ago 

Time passed. My oldest girl wan inamed. 

And 1 am now a grandsire grey , 

One pet of four years old I’ve earned 
Among the wild-flowered meads to play. 

In our old field of childish pleasure. 

Where now, as then, the cowslips blow. 

She fills her basket’s ample measure— 

And that is not ten years ago. 

But though first love’s impassioned blindnesB 
Has passed away in colder light, 

I still have thought of you with kindness. 

And shall do, till our last good-night. 

The over-rolling silent hours 

Will bnng a time we shall not know. 

When our young days of gathering fiowets 
Will be an hmidrra years ago * 


II. PBOSE: (&) Oriftcirm and the Eaaau. Charles Lamb—William Hazlitt—S. T. Coleridga— 

Thomas de Qaincey—Leigh Hunt 


CHARLES LAMB (1776-1834) 

His Lifb 

Cbarlbs Lamb was cradled in the quiet cloisten of 
the Temple, and the old-world atmosphere of the 
’Temple dung about him all his life. Like the medi- 
•vsl retreat that nestles in the very heart of Fleet 
Street, lapped by its oeasdess flow of life, so did 
Lamb, hugging dways the concrete aotualitieB uid 

^ Mmd Manan. 


humanities of the great City, keep none the less a 
doistral recess in his nature, redolent of old-time 
ways and fashions. 

^e first seven years of his impressionable youth 
were passed within the precincts of Crown Office 
Row (1775-1782), and in one of his many introspec¬ 
tive musing he has pictured for us with finely sym- 
pathetio touch his father, “ a man of an incorrigible 
and losing honesty," once " the liveUest little f^ow 

* QryU Orange. 
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breathing . . . brimful of rogueries and inventions ”; 
later, “ in the lost sad stage of human we^cness, a 
remnant most forlorn of what he was.” 

John Lamb was a barrister’s derk, with mven 
children, and bad to fight hard against the encroach¬ 
ments of poverty. Little money could be spared 
for educational purposes, and it might have fared 
ill with Charles had not Samuel Salt, his father’s 
patron, obtained for him, when he was seven, a 
presentation to Christ’s HospitaL He could thus 
bid farewell to his earlier mentor, “ Mr. Wilham 
Bird, eminent writer and teacher of languages,” 
whose readiness with the birch was more obvious 
than his readiness with learning. 

At Christ’s Hosjiital he stayed for another seven 
years. Here ho made the acquaintance of the 
youthful Coleridge, three years his senior, and the 
acquaintance soon ripened into a friendship that 
was to last a lifetime. Lamb proved a fairly good 
scholar, and when he left in November 1789, ob¬ 
tained a post in the South Sea House, where the 
friendly Salt was a Deputy Governor. His family 
had left the Temple, the father by reason of increas¬ 
ing infirmities having retired on a small pension, 
and we find them in Little Quecii Street, Holborn. 

In his scanty leisure. Lamb threw himself with 
keen zest into the joys of reading, a joy he shared 
with his Bister Mary. This was varied by occasional 
visits to tho theatre, a brief excursion to Hertford¬ 
shire—whore some of his happiest moments were 
spent, and where the one romaneo of his life budded 
and faded. His home life was wearisome and 
gloomy. His father was growing childish and 
querulous; his mother w'os an invalid, and the 
strain of insanity in the family suddenly showed 
itself in poor Mary, upon whom all tho household 
cares had devolved. In a fit of frenzy she pursued 
a girl apprentice, and upon her mother interfering 
turned upon her with a knife that she hod snatched 
up. It seemed os if Mary’s only future lay withm 
the walla of a public asylum, but her brother 
Charles offered to be her guardian, and this alterna¬ 
tive was accepted ; but it involved tho sacrifice of 
Lamb's romantic dreams, and of many other am¬ 
bitions, for Charles would have realised full well the 
probable strain upon his care and attention, and 
the necessary elimination of man}' congenial ties 
and distractions; but ho neither hesitated at the 
time, nor complained afterwards, accepting the duty 
cheerfully and courageously. In her lucid intervals 
Mary was an interesting if trying companion—what 
these were, has not ” Elia ” pictured for us with 
tender charity and humorous toleration; but as 
time went on the intervals of mental obscurity be¬ 
came more frequent, and the life of ‘‘dual loneliness ” 
must have proved more and more irksome. 

While brother emd sister moved from lodging to 
lodging, the incessant change of place being a painful 
necessity, Charles started in his literary career. His 
early verse was inspired, with that of his friend 
Coleridge, by the quiet charm and pensive delicacy 
of W. L. Bowles. It served well to enshrine some 
of these memories, that always formed the staple of 
Lamb’s original work. 

Financial necessities urged Lamb to try his hand 
at a faroe, though his previous Elizabethan ezperi- 
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meat, John WoodvU (1802) waa much mme to hia 
taste. He had, however, little dramatic power, and 

Mr. H - proved no more sucoeoaful than the 

poetic play. It was characteriatio of Lamb that 
with critical detachment and unfailing humour ha 
should have seen the weidcnesa of Mr. H and 
joined heartily m the hiasea that greeted the per¬ 
formance 

Writing about the faroe to HazUtt, be aaid : '* I 
know you’ll be sorry, but never mind. We are de- 
termmed not to be cast down; I am going to leave 
off tobacco and then we must thrive. A amoky man 
must write smoky farces. ' Hia friendship at tlua 
time with that eccentric philosopher, William God¬ 
win, provided the opportunity for Lamb’s first 
literary success. In 1^7, he and Mary wrote the 
familiar Tale$ from Studeespeare, Mary undertaking 
the comedies, Charles the harder task of making the 
tragedies acceptable and understandable by chil¬ 
dren. The result was sixty guineas—and fame. 

Between 1807 and 1817, Lamb’s contributiona to 
literature were frequent and important, though we 
must think of liim during this time oa the critic 
rather than as the intimate essayist. 

In 1817 the Lsuubs left the Temple for Covent 
Garden, and on mteresting chapter in his life waa 
closed, for it waa at the Temple where the famous 
Wednesday evening gatherings took place—at the 
Temple moreover, where be made so many of his 
lasting fnendshipa. 

The most mteresting chapter in his literary life 
was to start, however, in 1820, when Hazhtt intro¬ 
duced him to the editor of the London Magazine, and 
the famous El\a essays come into existence. 

In the summer of 1823 the Lunbs once again 
migrated yet further north, this tune to Islington. 
Failing health made Lamb consider the qimstion of 
retirement, and he was delighted when in the spring 
of 1825 a pension—^practically three-quarters of his 
salary—was awarded him. “ After thirty-three 
years’ slavery, here am I a freed man.” Thus he 
wrote to Wordsworth. But the change did not 
carry with it all the delight he bad hoped for. The 
routine had been irksome, but to an extent with one 
of his habits, had proved not unsalutary ; his uncon¬ 
ditional liberty bewildered and confounded him. 

Perhaps the loss of some of his best friends 
weighed upon him also. The fact remains that 
neither brother nor sister got so much pleasure from 
this retirement as had been anticipated. 

He found the folk at Enfield slow, and too prone 
to tsdk about cattle. To relieve his boredom he 
would indulge m farcically extravagsmt letters— 
such as tne following to Coventry Patmore : 

“ Excuse my anxiety, but how is Dash f Are his in¬ 
tellects sound, or does he wander a little in his conversa¬ 
tion ? All the don here ore going mod, if you believe 
the overseers, but 1 protest they seem to me very rational 
and collected. Nothing is so deceitful as mod petmie 
to those who are not um to them. Try him with hot 
water ; if he won't hok it up it is a sign he doesn't like 
it. Does his tad wag horizontally or permndioularly T 
That has decided the fate of many dogs in Enfield. Has 
he bit any of the children yet I If he has, have them 
shot, and keep him as a curiosity 

and so on in the same ridiculous strain. 

Mary’s health grew wone^ the country life that 
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WM beat for her did not euit Charles. He was ill at 
ease away from Fleet Street and the ready touch of 
people for whom be oared. 

“ Tbs lighted ahope of the Strand and Fleet Street; 
life, awmlcB, if you awake at all. at all hours of the night, 
the impoeubility of beina dull m Fleet Street, the orowde, 
the print ehope, the old book-stalla, the pantomime, 
Loncfon itaelf a pantomime and a masqueroae, all these 
things work themselves into my mind, and feed me without 
the power of satiating me. The wonder of these nights 
oompels me mto night walks about her crowded streets, 
and 1 often shed tears for fulness of joy at so much bfe.” 

In a letter to another friend, he Ba 3 rB : 

" Aren’t you mightily moped on the banks of the Cam T 
Had you not better come and set up here f You can’t 
think what a difference ; all the streets and pavements 
ore pure gold, I warrant you, at leawt 1 know on alchemy 
that turns her mud into that metal, a mind that loves to 
be at home in erowdi." 

The death of Coleridge depressed him; the friend¬ 
ship had been so long and precious a one ; and when 
owing to an accident he fell ill of erysipelas, the dis¬ 
ease easily mastered his devitalised body. He passed 
away painlessly on December 27, 1834, his sister 
surviving him nearly thirteen years. 

His Work 

Lamb started as a writer about 1706, when Burke 
and Gibbon were at the heiglit of their glory, and 
some yours before Scott had given romantic narra¬ 
tive verse its ostomshing vogue. He experimented 
both in prose and verse; sonnet-making, play¬ 
writing, with a mild excursion mto fiction— Roaa- 
tnuTui Gray. Here one may see traces cf his as yet 
undeveloped literary gifts, but the most notable 
characteristic of this early work is its Elizabethan 
inspiration, and its power of hterary mimicry. 
Then, m the pot-boiIer written by Mary and himself, 
the Tales from Shakcapeare (1807), his Elizabethan 
affinities are exhibited more fully, and prepare the 
way for the specimens of Englxah Dramatic Poeta 
who lived about the time of Shakespeare (1808). 

The tenderness of Lamb, and his genius for 
reminiscence, find expression in Mra. Leiceater'a 
School and Poetry for Children (1809)—works written 
also m collaboration and designed for Mrs. Godwin's 
“ Juvenile Library.” 

For some years be wrote little, but his literary 
friendships helped to stimulate his slowly maturing 
powers, and in 1820 he finds in the person of 
” Elia '* the medium best fitted to display his 
peculiar qualities. 

Beginning as a writer, therefore, in tho da 3 rs before 
the Romantic Revival, he "found himself ” in its last 
phase, when Wordsworth and Coleridge had done 
their best work, and Keats and Shelley were the groat 
stars in the firmament of poesy. 

His verse owes nothing to modem romantic in¬ 
spiration ; it has something of Cowper’s tender 
homeliness, but is more in tune with the wistful 
Jacobean singers, and has a distinct if not very 
strong individuality m its gravity and delicacy of 
touch. 

The some gift of pathos, the same delicacy of touch 
we find in Roaamund Gray, but this little taka, written 
in Lamb’s twenty-third year, is on the whole too 
timid and conventional in treatment to arouse more 


than a mild interest. The Taka from Shakeapean, 
wntten one year later, show the rapid development 
of the writer’s powers, and testify to the way in which 
he had steep^ himself m Elizabethan literature 
untd he could teU the stories of Shakespeare's plays 
in childlike language without making them childii^ 
—a distinction of the first importance in juvomle 
literature. Mary Lamb must shore with her brother 
the praise due to this memorable emd difficult effort; 
though it was naturally easier to deal with the 
combes than with the tragedies. 

Lamb thus explains the pnnciples of his diction : 

*' Diligent core has been taken to select such words os 
might least interrupt the effect of the beautiful English 
tongue m which he wrote ; those few words introduced 
into our language sinoe his time have been as far os 
possible avoided.” 

Shaki'speare’s speech, clarified and simplified, is 
used with admirable effect. The talcs themselves are 
not sentimentahsed, but the passion is presented 
with the strength and dignity of the old fairy stories, 
yet with a reticence that keeps back anything that 
mignt shock or disturb a child’s mind. 

Scarcely less excellent, though less popular, is the 
Advenlurea of Vlyaaea. Lamb, like Keats, had been 
stirred by the voice of Chapman ” loud and hold,” 
and his version of the Homeric story is therefore 
Elizabethan in its dress, rather than Greek But hero 
again he adheres rigidly to tlie note of simplicity, 
and leaves necessarily Chapman's method again and 
again. It is assuredly not merely a prose version of 
Chapman, any more than it is a prose version of 
Homer ; but an original and charming blend. 

Mra. Leiceater’a School was written conjointly with 
his sister. It consists of various tales told by tho 
girls themselves, tender, graceful little things, some¬ 
what conventional in theme, but abouiidmg m that 
happy gift of reminiscence to bo employed amply 
later on with such inspiring results. 

To turn to Lamb’s dramatic experiments. John 
Woodml, written in 1802, and colled originally 
Pride’a Cure, exhibits his power of rt‘inuduciiig tho 
Elizabethan diction, and was sufficiently hajijiy to 
deceive Godwin, who imagined it to bo a genuine old 
play. But if the dramatic verse has power and 
beauty, there is little trace of dramatic imagination 
in the lolhng of the story. 

Of the farce Mr. H -, little can bo said. It had 

next to no story, while the form was of the thinnest, 
and though the play was well acted, nothing could 
save it. Lamb the playwnght deplored the failure ; 
Lamb the cntic knew the failure was deserved. 

And Lamb’s quality as a critic of the first order, 
was soon after this to make on undeniable appeal. 
As a result of a commission he produced the famous 
Specvmena of Engliah Dramatic Poeta contemporafy 
vkth Shakeapeare. The principle on which those 
Spectmena were selected,is mode clear in tho preface: 

*' The kind of extracts which I have sought after have 
been, not so much pipages of wit and humour—though 
the old plays are nob in such—as scenes of passion, some¬ 
times of the deepest quality, interesting situations, 
senoua desunptions, that which is more nearly allied to 
poetry than to wit, and to tr^c rather than comic poetry. 
The plays which I mode choice of have been with few ex- 
oepUons those which treat of human life and manners, 
rather than masques and Aroodian FostoralB, with their 
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train of abstraetlonB, nnimpaasioned deities, pasuonate 
mortals, Claius, and Medorus, and Aminias, and Aroa- 
ryliiB. Hy leading design has been to illustrate what 
may be cedled the moral sense of our ancestors. To show 
in what manner they felt when they placed themselves 
by the power of imagination in trying situations, in the 
oonfliots of duty and passion, or the strife of contending 
duties ; what sort of loves and enmities theirs were; 
how their griefs were tempered, and their full-swohi joys 
abated ; how much of Shakespeare shines in the great 
men his contemporaries, and how far in his divine mmd 
and manners he surpassed them emd all mankind.” 

Shakespeare is taken as the standard by which his 
oontemporarioa wore to he measured, and this stan¬ 
dard was faithfully kept in view and was provocative 
of some illummativ e comparisons. The importance 
of this volume cannot be over-estimated. When it 
was pubbshed, the Elizabethan dramatists were 
little known to the public at large, and Lamb was 
the first to sound the note of high praise. Coleridge 
did not lectuio on the Shakespearean drama until 
three years later,andHazlitt was still an Elizabethan 
critic of the future So we may fairly regard Lcunb 
as the pioneer of the New Criticism. 

Together with the Sp^'cimens with their notes 
may bo placed Lamli’a Eatiatf on thf Tragedies of 
Shakespeare, and thut On the in nma and Character of 
Hogarth Lamb’s ijualities os ciitic arc, his gift of 
luininiOUB cnthiiMiism. his faculty for distinguishing 
the human qualities from tho acudeinic. Rut he has 
neither Hazlitt’s breadth of range, nor Coleridge’s 
subtlety of unulyais, and he is happier in noting the 
mountain tops than in estimating the sweep of table¬ 
land 

Lamb's work as a critic precedes his work as an 
essayist, though the essays no less than the letters 
scintillate in brilliant flashes of criticism. Ilis 
earlier essay work, between iSll and 1820, is 
scarcely up to the level of Leigh Tlunt’s. The 
flowering time came m 1820 when “ Elia ” entered 
upon hiB own and started with the South Sta House, 
rich 111 observant humour and reininisccnt charm. 

In 183‘d, the final fruits of Lanih wero gathered 
together m The Last Essays of Elia 

Tho genius of Lamb lay in his power of visualising 
memories. As a stylist does ho walk in the past, 
gathering to himself the pleasant tricks and manner¬ 
isms of bygone writers, just as a girl plucks floweis 
mstinctivoly that blond with her looks and carnage. 
The blossoms arc culleii from other men’s gardens, 
but thoir blending is all Lamb’s own Passing 
through Lamb's imagination, they become some' 
thing fresh and individual. His style is a mixture 
cortainly of many styles, but a chemical not a 
mechanical mixture. 

The matter harmonises with tho manner. It also 
belongs to the past; its charm, too, is a retrospective 
one. In his dearly loved haunts it is the shadow of 
bygone times that he aeoa, rather than present 
actualities; a vanished face, a hushed voice, a 
recollected gesture, some familiar friend from book- 
land, the memory of some treasured joyanco. But 
Lamb’s memories are not like Wordsworth’s, “ emo¬ 
tions recollected in tranquillity.” He recalls them 
not to wring from them some spiritual rapture, or 
ethical significance, but merely as matenal for his 
intelleot and fancy to play upon. He plays with his 


thoughts as the wind plays with the leaves. tOBsmg 
them hither and thitlier, circling them roimd in 
strange eddies, scattering, combining, in all manner 
of queer ways. Dearly did ho love “ to chew the 
cud of a bygone vision,” to dally with his dresms, 
to reinvest the common streets of London, and her 
woU-wom Edghts, with a glamour of retrospective 
fantasy. 

All the conventional approaches of the Essay are 
quietly ignored by him. Never was any man more 
intimate m print than he. He has made of chatter 
a fine art, for he is onchantingly easy with no sus¬ 
picion of vulgarity, simple m his choice of subjects, 
never tnto in his treatment, and he can tnfle deli¬ 
cately without being trivial. 

A viBuoliSor of memories 1 Yes, it is this faculty 
for haunting the past in tho familiar habiliments of 
to-day,of suggesting a shadow city beyond the actual 
London ho sketches with such raressing zest, that 
gives Lamb’s method its compelling appeal. 

if we analyse their appeal still further we shall see 
how admirably the atmosphere of his mmd reflects 
the pictures that he conjures up 

“ homo things aie of that nature as to make one’s 
fancy chuckle while his heart doth siche,” wrote 
Burivan. The nature of things mostly appealed to 
Lamb in that way. Humour with inm is never far 
from tragfdy ; through his tears you may see tho 
raitiliow in (ho sky , for his humour and pathos are 
really inseparable from one another, they are dif¬ 
ferent facets of the same gem ; or to change the 
simile, one may say that Lamb’s moods, whether 
grave or gay, aro equally the natural cffervcBe.enco 
of an exquisitely mobile imagination : whether you 
call it humour or pathos depends entirely upon 
where the light may strike the bubbles. 

Some, like Carljle, who did not understand tho 
man, were puzzled and offended by the woldncss 
of some of his \erbal extravagances They looked 
on tliom as the irresponsible fooling of a shallow 
nature, never realising that these absurd antirs were 
but safety-valves for a hypersonsitit o mmd, that had 
to fight hard for its sanity, on occasion 

It IS characteristic of tho llomantic writer that he 
should be confidential As a rule he tells the world 
moro about himself than ho tells his friend 1 his is 
duo to no morbid egotism, no meie loquacity, it is a 
necessity of his nature to express h mistlf. In fiction 
it is tho hast apparent, because of the exigencies of 
this particular art form. A novelist may dramatise 
hiB moods and experiences, and this to an extent 
disgmsoH his self-revelatum ; but in the essay form 
the Ultimate eoiitidimlial note is the most obtrusive, 
and the disrogard (or rlassical standards and ngidity 
of form that is peculiar to romantic literature of all 
kinds, Mecessarily helps this self-revealing process. 

For this reason tho Essays of Elia especially, and 
tho critical essays to a less extent, are practically 
autobiographical fragments, from w'liich we may 
reconstruct with little difficulty the inner life and 
no little of the outer hfo of Lamb 

Ws may learn of the boyish Charles in Night 
Fears, and in Christ's Hospital ; be introduced to 
his family in The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple 
and in My Relations ; n^ad of his youthful experi¬ 
ences m Mockery End in Hertfordshire ; get a vivid 
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glimpae of his long intimacy trith Mary in Mn, 
Battle'a Opmtona ; of hia official work in The South 
Sea House ; of hia sentimental memories in Dream 
ChUdren; of hisprejudicesand temptations in Imper¬ 
fect Sympathies and The Confessions of a Drunkard. 

Even m his most irresponsible dallyings there 
are flashes of self-revelation, and his Popular Fed- 
lactes might be described as personal idiosyncrasies 
in terms of farcical humour. 

There is no touch of vulgarity in these intimacies; 
for all their frank unreserve we feel the delicate refine¬ 
ment of the mwi's spiritual nature, and—paradoxi¬ 
cal though it may sound—the continual presence of 
a fine reticence. If we wish to compare Lamb with 
another garrulous self-revealer who locks that fine 
reticence, we have but to turn to the Cemfesstons of 
Rousseau. Lamb omits no essential; ho does not 
sentimentalise, and ho docs not brutalise his memo¬ 
ries. He poetises them, pri'serving them for us in an 
art that can differentiate between genuine reality 
and crude realism. 

Lamb s Essay work is so individual in its cumula¬ 
tive effect, despite the borrowed ornaments of style, 
that we cannot pleuse him in any particular school of 
prose. The formed quabty of his work approximates 
often to the eighteenth-century essay or “ Character 
Sketoh ” of Addison and St^e, especially Steele. 
Yet no sooner do we tliink we detect the hand of 
Steele, than we find the voice is the voice of Sir 
Thomas Browne, and no sooner have we caught the 
echoes of Browne than a richer and intenser music 
hurries us through the years to the prose utterances 
of Keats. 

Nor is this due in any way to a merely versatile 
gift of imitativenms. Lamb’s reminiscences of 
style are really due to the fact that ho is a poet 
at heart and unconscious suits his manner to his 
matter. Every essay is in essence a tone poem, set 
in the proper key and never transgressing it; the 
variations are many, but never away from the cen¬ 
tral theme ; and its apparent discoid resolves itself 
to a higher harmony. Or to vary the metaphor, 
we may describe Lamb’s discursive papiors as ara¬ 
besques, observing geometrical patterns, seemingly 
careless but following out cunningly preconceived 
designs; seemingly digressive but with every by¬ 
path leading back into the high road. 

Withm the boundaries of his temperament. Lamb 
was a great critic. His Ellizabethan affinities made 
him a fine interpreter of the beauties of that age ; 
while his insight into the merits of the Jacobean and 
Caroline drcunatists was even more remarkable, even 
allowing for certain extravagances of praise into 
which his enthusiasm led him. It was sufficient for 
him that many Jacobean dramatists were cold- 
shouldered and Ignored; and with the warmth of the 
partisan he is led to over-emphasize the undoubted 
beauty and strength scattered over their work. 

Comparing his work here with HazUtt’s bnlliant 
and more astringent criticism, one must admit to 
a preference for the saner perspective of Hazlitt. 
Limb’s defence of the Bestoration dramatists, on 
the other hand, is not merely the masterpiece of 
special pleading that at first sight it appears. It 
indicates the best possible way for a modem reader 
to appreciate the mingled wit and indecency of such 


men os Wycherley and Congreve—and that is not to 
judge the plays by ordinary human standards at 
all, nor to measure their trend by the foot-rule of 
conventional morality ; but to look upon the world 
of the Bestoration dramatistB as an unreal fantastic 
world, where the only thing that matters is the m- 
tellectual delight of the fla^ of repartee, or witty 
illumination of character. 

In short, they must be appraised not as emo¬ 
tional human beings but as unmoral puppets. Such 
an attitude is scarcely possible to the average reader, 
who is far more likely to endorae the verdict of 
Macaulay upon these writers; but the mood it 
postulates for a right enjoyment, is one that has a 
real and solid value in the realm of hterary cnticism. 
Indeed it lies at the root of the difference between 
comedy and tragedy. Tragedy must be adjudged 
on the plane of the human passions ; it bra at the 
very heart of life, and is or should be a vital and ele¬ 
mental thing. Comedy is of the head rather than the 
heart; it plays with ideas, sports with mtellectua) 
fancies. If you deny Lamb’s way of approach you 
will miss much of the provocative brilliance m Mr 
Bernard Shaw’s plays and entirely elude (as many 
people do) the peculiar genius of Oscar Wilde. 

Lamb’s appreciation of verse is more limited, less 
catholic than his appreciation of prose. In dealing 
with prose, two sides of his nature aie brought into 
operation; the warmlyimaginative concrete side that 
loves the human quidity in things, and the cool m- 
tellectual relish for incongruities and extravagances. 
In his own creative work these sides blend and amal¬ 
gamate, while his basic matenal is ever the concrete 
aspect of life ; and over the concrete picture tingling 
with tender emotions and extravagant sympathies 
he weaves his fantasies, with tho deliberate joy of 
the inventive logician. But when as a critic he 
turns to poetiy, this intellectual, fantastic Lamb 
disappears; strength and passion, nobility of 
thought, are the qualities that chiefly move him 
here. He can admire the austere dignity of Words¬ 
worth and the vigorous sledge-hammer satire of 
Dtyden, but Byron dii^usts him and Shelley leaves 
him cold. It seems strange that he should have 
found nothing to admire or take pleasure in as re¬ 
gards Byron’s work except, as TiJfourd tells us, “ the 
apostrophe to Parnassus ” ; but his attitude to 
both Byron and Shelley helps us to understand the 
man’s attitude towards poetry and his limitations 
as a critic It shows quite clearly that the fantastic 
dreamer in Eha is not an imaginative or poetic 
dreamer but an intellectual and logical dreamer, 
otherwise he would have felt otherwise towards the 
visionary Shelley and the fanciful mythology of 
Southey, and would not have welcomed with a shout 
of joy the intellectually brilliant but coldly imagt 
native work of the Bestoration dramatist. 

Keeping this view of Lamb in mind, the whimsical 
quality of hia work and its apparently inconsequen¬ 
tial rambhngs assume a rather different complexion 
from that popularly assigned them. The reiterated 
apostrophes to the “ gentle Charles,” the references 
to Lamb as a writer that suggest him as a quaint, 
soft-hearted prattler, or irresponsible jester, con¬ 
vey a wrong impression of the man’s personality. 
Tender he was, inasmuch os his intense humanity 
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made him tolerant and charitable to thos>’i around 
him: but there was bchmd the tenderness a stern 
inflexibility of character. The man who could 
deUberately put aside his youthful dreams of love, 
who could set himself to watch o\er and guard, 
unremittingly and uncomplamingly, a mentally 
a£Bioted sister not for a brief space hut for a lifetime, 
and who could tight so grimly and persistently his 
own weaknesses, handicapped as lie was by some¬ 
thing of the same darkness that was always obscuring 
ins sister’s life—such a man was not the mild senti¬ 
mentalist of popular estimation. There is a strain 
of iron in a nature that could shape his destiny along 
these hncs of self-discipline and disinterested affec¬ 
tion, and compel the love and admiration of fiery, 
impatient souls like Hazhtt 

His very extravagances are not the ebullitions of 
an irresponsible personality but the distractions of a 
strong and afflicted one. Tlie jester dues not frolic 
out of lightness of heart, but to escape from the 
gloom that might otherwise crush. 

Thus may we leave him, reserved beneath all his 
oonfidencus, serious behind all his whimsical gaieties; 
true and stead fast at the bark of his wilful capncoa— 
a strong, lovable, human soul. 

The Ou> Familiab Faces 

I have had playmutun, I have had companions. 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 

Dnnkiiig lato, sitting late, with niy bosom cronies— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I lovod a Love once, fairest among women ; 

Closed aro her doors to me, 1 must not see her— 

All. all are gone, tlie old famihnr faces. 

I have a fri.>nd, a kinder friend has no man ; 

Like an Ingrate, T left iny fnend abruptly ; 

Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces. 

Gliost-hke T paced round tlio haunts of my childhood. 
Earth seem’d a desert I was bound to traverse, 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces 

Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother. 

Why wert not thou born in my father’s dwelling T 
So might wo talk of the old familiar faces— 

How some they have died, and some they have left me, 
And some are taken from mo ; all ore departed— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

Obace beeobe Meat 

I own that I am disposed to say grace upon twenty 
other occasions in the course of the day besides my dinner. 
I want a form for setting out upon a pleasant walk, for 
a moonlight ramble, for a friendly meeting, or a solved 
problem. Why have we none for books, those spintual 
lopaata—a grace before Milton—a grace before fihake- 
spmre—a devotional exercise proper to bo said before 
reading the Fairy Queen *—but the received ritual having 
prescribed these forms to the solitary ceremony of 
manduoation, I shall confine my observations to the 
experience which I have had of the grace, properly so 
called. . . . The form, then, of the benediction before 
eating has its beauty at a poor man's table, or at the 
rimple and nnprovooative repast of children. It is here 
that the grace becomes exc^ingly graceful. The in¬ 
digent man, who hardly knows whether ho shall have a 
meal the next day or not, sits down to his fare with a 
present senss of the blessing, which can be but feebly 
acted by the noh, into whose minds the conception of 
wrating a dinner could never, but by some extreme 
theory, have entered. The proper era of food—the 
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animal sustenance—Is barely contemplated by them- 
The poor man’s bread is his daily bread, litsraliy his 
bread for the day. . . . 

When I have mte (a roriM hotpu) at rich men’s 
tables, with the savoury soup and masses steaming up 
the nostrils, and moistening the lips of the guests with 
desire and a distracted choice, I have felt the introduetion 
of that ceremony to be unseasonable. With the rav enous 
orgosm upon you, it seems impertinent to mterpose a re¬ 
ligious sentiment It is a conlusion of purpose to mutter 
out praises from a mouth that watm. The heat of 
epicurism puts out the gentle flame of devotion. . , . 

1 hear somebody exclaim,—Would you have Chns- 
tians ait down at table like hogs to their troughs, without 
remembering the Giver t—No—T would have them Ht 
down 08 Christians, remembering the Giver, and leas Ifice 
hogs. 

A Qpakebs’ Meetimo 

Reader, would’st thou know what true peace and quiot 
mean ; would’st thou find a refuge from the noises and 
clamours of the multitude , would’st thou enjoy at once 
solitude and society; would’st thou possess the depth 
of thine own spint in stillness, without being shut out 
from the consolatory fares of thy species ; would’st thou 
be alone and yet accompanied ; solitary, yet not deso¬ 
late , singular, yet not without some to keep thee m 
countenance ; a unit m aggregate; a simple in com¬ 
posite —come with me into a Quakers’ Meeting. 

Dost thou love silence deep as that “ before the winds 
were made ” T go not out into the wilderneaa, descend 
not into the profundities of the earth , shut not up thy 
casements : nor pour wax into the little oella of thy ears, 
with little-faitli’d M-lf-inistrusting Ulysses. Retire with 
me into a Quakers’ Meeting. 

For a man to refrain even from good words, and to 
hold his peace, it is commendable ; but for a multitude 
it is great mastery. 

What is the stillness of the desert compared with this 
place T what the uncoinmunicating muteness of fishes t 
—^here the goddess reigns and revels —“ Boreas, and 
CesiBs, and Argestes loud,” do not with their intercon- 
founding uproars more augment the brawl, nor the waves 
of the blown Baltic with their clubbed sounds—than their 
oppovii c (Silence her soered self) is multiplied and rendered 
more inten.so by numbers, and by sympathy. She too 
hath her deeps, that call unto deeps. Negation itself 
hatli a positive more or less ; end cloned eyes would 
seem to obscure the great obscurity of midnight. 

There are wounds which an imperfect solitude cannot 
heal. By imperfect I mean that which a man enjoyeth 
by himself. The perfect is that which he can sometime 
attain in crowds, but nowhere so absolutely as in a 
Quakers* Meeting—Those first hermits did certainly 
understand this principle, when they retired into Egyptian 
bolitudes, not singly, but in bhoHln,‘to enjoy one Miother’s 
want of conversation. The Carthusian is bound to his 
brethren hy this agreeing spirit of incommonicativeness. 
In secular occasions, what so pleasant as to be reading 
a book through a long winter evening, with a fnend 
sitting by—say, a wife—he, or she, too, (if that be pro¬ 
bable), reading another without interruption, or orsJ 
communication *—can there be no sympathy without 
the gabble cf words *—away with this inhuman, ahy, 
single, shade-and-cavern-huunting solitariness Give me, 
Master Zimmerman, a sympathetic aolitudo. 

Witches, and otreb Night Feabs 

From my childhood I was extremely inquiative about 
witches and witch-stones. My maid, and more legendary 
aunt, supplied me with good store. But 1 shall men¬ 
tion the accident which directed my ennosity oririnally 
into this channel In mv father’s book-closet the his¬ 
tory of the Bible by Starhhonse occupied a distinguished 
station. The pictures with which it abounds—one of the 
ark, in particular, and another of Solomon's Temple, 
delineatm with all the fidelitv of ocular admeasurement, 
as if the artist had been upon the spot—attracted my 
childish attention There was a picture, too. of ths 
Witch raiAng up Samuel, which I wi<ih (hat I had never 
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aaeit. We ehaO oome to that hereafter. Staekhouae is 
in two huge tomes; and there was a pleasure in removing 
folios of Uiat magnitude, which, with infinite straining, 
was as much as I eould mana{^, from the situation whi^ 
they occupied upon an upper shelf. 1 have not met with 
the work from that Ume to thu, but I remember it 
consisted of Old Testament stones, orderly set down, 
with the itbjertion appended to each story, and the 
tohuion of the objection regularly tacked to it. The 
objeetwn was a summary of whatever diffionlties had been 
opposed to the credibility of the history by the shrewdness 
of ancient or modern inndehty, drawn up with an cdmost 
complimentary excess of candour. Tne solution wee 
bnet, modest, and satisfaKrtory. The bane and antidote 
were both before you. To doubts so put, and so quashed, 
there seemed to bo an end for ever. The dragon lay 
dead, for the foot of the vonest babe to trample on. 
But—like as was rather feared than realised from that 
slain monster in Spenser—from the womb of those crushed 
errors young dragonots would creep, exceeding the prow¬ 
ess of so tender a Kaint Qeorge as myself to vanquish. 
The habit of expecting objections to eveiy passage set 
me upon starting more objections, for the glory of finding 
a solution of my own to them. 1 became staggered and 
perplexed, a sceptic in long-coats. The pretty Bible 
stones which I had read, or heanl read in church, lost 
their purity and sincerity of impression, and were turned 
into so many historic or chronologic theses to be defended 
against whatever impugners. I was not to disbelieve 
them, but—the next thing to that—1 was to be quite 
sure that somo one or other would or had disbelieved 
them Next to making a chilil an inQdel is thb letting 
him kiioa’ that there arc infidels at all. Credulity is the 
man's weakness, but Ihc cliilirs strength. O, how ugly 
sound scnjitura! doubts from the mouth of a babe and a 
suckling '—I should have lost myself in these mazes, and 
have pined awaj’, I think, with such unfit sustenance as 
these husks alTnraod, but for a fortunate piece of ill-fortune 
which about this time bnfcll me. Turning over the pic¬ 
ture of the ark with too much haste. 1 unlwppily made a 
breach in ils ingenious fabnr—dnving my inconsiderate 
fingers right through the two larger quadrupeds, the 
elephant and the camel, that stare (as well they might) 
out of the two last windows next the steerage in that 
unique piece of naval architecture. Stackhouse was 
lisnceforth locked up, and became an interdicted treasure. 
With the book, the objections and solutions gradually 
cleared out of my head, and liave seldoi.i returned since 
in any force to trouble me. But there was an impression 
which 1 had imbihod from Stockhouse which no lock or 
bar could shut out and which was destined to try my 
childish nerves rather more seriously—That detestabio 
picture I 

I was dreadfully aitve to nervous terrors. The night¬ 
time, solitude, and the dark, wore my holl. The sufferings 
1 endured in this nature would justify the expression. 1 
never laid my head on niy pillow, I suppose, from the 
fourth to the seventh or eighth year of my life—so far as 
memory serve" in th'mr' so long ago—without an assur¬ 
ance, which iiiili-i'l i; ■ own prophecy, of seeing some 
frightful spectre. Be old Rtackliouse then acquitted ui 
art, if I say, that to the picture of the Witch raising up 
amuel—(O that old man covered with a mantle t>— 
I owe—^not my midnight terrors, the hell of my infancy— 
but the shape and manner of their visitation. It was he 
who dressed up for me a hag that nightly sate upon my 
pillow—a sure bedfellow, when my aunt or my maid was 
far from me. All day long, while the book was permitted 
me. I dreamed waking over hu delineation, and at night 
(if I may use so bold an expression) awoke into sleep, and 
found the vision true. I durst not, even in the daylight, 
once enter the chamber where I slept, without my Face 
turned to the window, aversely from the bed where my 
witch-nddea pillow was. Parents do not know what 
they do when they leave tender babes alone to go to sleep 
In the dark. The feeling about for a friendly arm—the 
hoping for a familiar voice—when they awake screaming 
—and find none to soothe them—^what a terrible shaking 
it 18 to their poor nerves I The keeping them up till mid¬ 
night, through oondlo-light and the unwholaaome houn. 


as they are called, would, I am satisfied, in a medical 
point of view, prove the brtter caution. 

That wb shotii,d Lie Down wi t h thb T.Aira 

We could never quite nnderstend the philosophy of 
this arrangement, or the wisdom of our anceeton in 
sending us for instruction to these woolly bedfellows. A 
sjieep, when it is dark, has nothing to do but to shut his 
silly eyes and sleep if be can. Man found out long sixes 
—^Haii, condlo-hgnt I without disparagement to sun or 
moon, the kindliest luminary of the three—if we may not 
rather style thee their radiant deputy, mild viceroy of the 
moon <—We live to read, talk, sit atont, eat, dnnk, sleep, 
by candle-light. They are everybody’s sun and moon. 
This IS our peculiar and household planet. Wanting it, 
what savage unsocial nights must our ancestors have 
^nt, wintering in oaves and uniUumined fastnesses I 
They must have lam about and grumbled at one another 
in the dark. What repartees could have passed, when 
you must have felt about for a smile, and handled a 
neighbour’s cheek to be sure that ho understood it T . . . 
Jokes came in with candles. We wonder how they saw 
to pick up a pm, if they hod any. How did they sup T 
what a milanffe of chance carving they must have made 
of It ?—here one hod got a leg of a goat when he wanted 
a horse’s shoulder—them another had dipped his scooped 
palm in a kid-skin of wild honoj^, when ha meditated 
right mare’s milk. There is neither good eating nor 
drinking in fresco. Who, even in these civilised times, 
has never experienced this, when at some economic table 
he has commenced dining after dusk, and waited for the 
flavour till the lights came T The senses absolutely 
give and take reciprocally Can you tell pork from veal 
in the derk T Take away the candle from the smoking 
man ; by the glimmering of the left ashes, he knows that 
he IS still smoking, but he knows it only by an inferanoe ; 
till the restored light, coming in aid of the olfaetpriea, 
reveals to both senses the full aroma. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT (177S-I830> 

William Hazlitt, son of a Unitarian minister of 
Irish blood, was born at Maidstone in 1778, and 
nurtured in tho keen atmosphere of progressive 
thought. Social and political problems preoccupied 
him as a youth, and he paid more attention to these 
matters than to theology, wluoh annoyed his tutors 
at the Unitarian College. It was soon quite obvious 
that the ministry for which he liad been intended 
exercised no compelling interest upon his energies, 
and ho gave up the idea of becoming a minister. 
From Radical politics he plunged into philosophy 
and studied the philosophic thinkers of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Hitherto the intellectual life had been fostered 
somewhat at the expense of the imaginative, but in 
1796 Burke’s Letter to a Noble arrested his 

attention, and the rich eloquence fascinated him. 
The influence of Burke was reinforced by the yet 
greater influence of Coleridge in 1798, and Hazlitt's 
account of their first meeting is written in bis 
happiest vein. Clearly it was a spiritual crisis in 
his life. 

“ I was at that time dumb, inarticulate," he wrote, 
“ but now my ideas float on winged words." He 
had little thought of earning a livdihood by litera¬ 
ture, however, at this time, despite his ambition to 
write an essay on the Principlea of Human Action, 
and tried to earn a living as a portrait painter. 

In 1807 he published some pohtioal essays, includ¬ 
ing a reply to Malthus, and in 1808 manned Him 
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Btoddart, aod went to live Winter Stow in Wilt* 
shire. 

Meanwhile portrait painting had chiefly occupied 
him. In 1802 he had gone to Paris to study art, and 
despite the fact that flnancial straits and unusually 
cold weather made this sojourn a trying and exact¬ 
ing one, his tremendous enthusiasm, and youthful 
capacity for extracting joy out of life, mado tho stay 
a happy and agreeable one. 

On his return he became an itinerant portreut 
pamter, which suited bis tastes, if it did not fill his 
pocket. He loved tramping over the roads, and he 
had plenty of self-confidence and sufficient ability to 
get work of a kind. Ho was more fort.unate with his 
nch manufacturers than with his poets. Southey 
compared his picturn of Colendge with a “ horse- 
dealer on hiB trial, evidently guilty, but clover enough 
to have a chance of getting off,” while Wordsworth’s 
portrait was staled by anutlior critic to bo like “ a 
criminal on tho gallows deeply affected by a fate ho 
held to be deserved ” 

Hazlitt boro these criticisms with good humour, 
perhaps he did not take his art very seriously, and 
was only too delighted when after receiving a small 
commission ho could dmo on sausages and mashed 
potatoes, ” a noblo dish for strong stcimachs.” 

Hazlitt certainly loved Ins work, and Ins Kaaay on 
the Phaaurea of Painting lets us mto his state of 
mind at this period 

“ The first head I over tried to point was an old woman 
with the upper part of the faoo nIhuIccI by hei bonnet., and 
1 certainly laboured al it with gn-at perievoraneo. It 
took mo numberless sittings to do it I have it by mo 
still, and eonintinies look at it with hurprib,-, in think how 
much pains were thrown away to little pnrposn ; yet 
not altogether in vam if i( taught mo to see good >n c\ory- 
thing, and to know that th< re e, nothing vulgnr in Nature 
seen with the eje of aoienco or of true art. Rehneinent 
creates beauty everywhere , it is tho grossnoss ot the 
spectator that discoveri nothing liiit groasiiuas in thu 
object. Bo this as it may, i sjiaied no pains to do 
my best. If art was long, 1 thought tliat bfo was so too 
at that, moment.” 

His last portrait, and one of his best, was that of 
Charles Lamb,now to bo seen in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

In 1805 he abandoned painting as a profession, and 
for tho tune gave his best (‘ncrgies to literature. 

Previous to his marriage with Jane Stoddart, he 
had iig^ired m various rural love affairs, in one of 
which he narrowly escaped ducking in the village 
pond. Amorous by nature and susceptible to femi- 
mne charms, he was continually falling in and out of 
love, and hia marriage with Miss Stoddart was not 
such a love match as to absorb all of Uazlitt’e emo¬ 
tional nature. 

In 1812 Hazlitt come up from Wiltshire and 
Battled in London, first of oU in 19 York Street, 
Westminster, where Milton hod lived for some years; 
he gave leoluree on philosophy at the Russell Insti¬ 
tution in Bloomsbury, and wrote for the Morning 
Chronicle and Examiner. He was Parliamentary 
reporter at first, and then became dramatic reporter. 
Both experiences enriched his position as a writer; 
the House of Commons with its flights of oratory and 
ad eaptandim appeals; the theatre, by stimulating 
hiB liking for dramatio literature. But be was less of 
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a theatrical critic than a dramatic critic; he judged 
a play rather by its literary qualities than its stage 
effectiveness. 

Meanwhile his married life was no amooth one. 
Hia wife was matter-of-fact and angular in character, 
and a poor housewife. Haxlitt found no congenial 
hfc at home, sought for it elsewhere, and found it 
in tho friendship of Lamb Lamb understood bun 
better than most men, and discerned sterling quali¬ 
ties beneatli his moodiness and capricious temper. 
Hazhti’s tastes were simple and inexpensive, and it 
was chiefly dun to tlus rather than to any domestic 
oconoiny on the part of Mrs. Hazhtt, that he got 
along so tolerably as he did, for his finances were 
never otherwise than modest. 

He lectured in 18J8 at the Surrey Institution on 
the Engltah Poeta, end these lectures met with better 
aucc.ess than his previous ones Talfourd’s account 
of Liio lectures gives us an excellent idea of Hazhtt’s 
method and reception. 

“ Mr. HazliLt delivered three enuraoa of lectures at the 
Surrey' Institution, to the matter of which we have re¬ 
peat wily alluded—on 'The Liighsh Poets.’ on ‘The 
Eiil'lish Comic Writcre,’ and on ‘ The Ago of Elizabeth ’— 
helnre audiences with whom he hod but ‘an imperfect 
bviiipathy’ They consisti-d chiefly ot Dissenters, who 
ngiecsl with him in his hatred ot l.oiil Coi-tlcreagh, hut 
wiiij ‘luM-d no plays ’ ; of Quakers, wlm approved him 
as tho ojipoiieiit of Slavery and Capital Punishment, hut 
who ‘ heard no music ’ . of citizens, devoted to the mam 
chance, who had a hankenng aflei ‘ Ihr improvement of 
tho mind,' hut to whom hi- fa\ ourite dni-tniie of its natural 
disinterestedness wu,s a riddle , of a lew enemies, who (.anie 
to fane<*r , and n few fiieiids, wh"' w- ■■ < a."' to learn and 

to admire. The coinpaiativo ... : ■)! the bulk of 

his audience to his finest passages sometimes provoked 
him to awaknn their attention by points which broke the 
train of his discoursi), after which he could make himself 
amends by some ahiupt paiadox which might set their 
projudicoh on edge, and make them fancy they were 
shocked ITo startled many of them at the onset by 
observing thal since Jacob'a dream ‘the heavens have 
gone further off and bocoine aslronomieol,’ a fine extra- 
vaganee. which the ladies and gentlemen who had grown 
aatronoinieal thein.sclves under the preceding lecturar 
felt called on lu resent os an attack on their severer 
Btudiea When he read a well-known extract from 
Cewper, comparing a poor cottager with Voltaire, and 
hai pronounced tho Imn ' a truth the brilliant Prenchmau 
never knew,’ they bloke into a joyous shout of m-U- 
gratulatioii, and they were so inui h wiser than a wicked 
Krenchman. When he jiassed by Mrs Hannah More 
with ohs(*'-ving thot ‘ she had written a great deal which 
he had never read.’ a v nice gave expression to tlie general 
commiseration and surjirise by calling out ' More pity for 
you ' ’ They were f onloundcd ot his reading, with more 
emphasis perhaps than discretion. Gay’s epigraroniatio 
bnra on 8ir Richanl Blackmoro, in which scriptural 
persons are freely hitched into rhyme ; but he went 
doggedly on to the end, and. by hia peraeveranco, baffled 
those who, if he acknowledged himself wrong by atopping, 
would have hiase>J him without mercy Ho once had an 
edifying advantage over them He was enumerating 
the hi.manities which endeared Dr Johnson to his mind ; 
and at the close of an agreeable catalogue mentioned, as 
last and noblest, his ‘ carrying the poor victim of disease 
and dissipation on liis back through Fleet Street,* at 
which a titter arose from some, who were struck by the 
picture as ludicrous, and a murniur from others, who 
deemed the allusion unfit for ears polit«. He paused for 
an instant, and then added in his sturdiest and most im¬ 
pressive manner, ‘ an act which realises the parable of 
the Good Samaritan.* at which his moral and delicate 
hearers shrank rebuked into deep silence. He was not 
eloquent m the true sense of the term ; for his thoughts 
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wars too weighty to bemoved along by the shallow atream 
of feeling which an evening’s excitement can arouse. He 
wrote au his lectures, and read them as they were written; 
but his deep voice and earnest manner suited his matter 
well. He seemed to dig into his subject—and not in 
vain. In delivering his longer quotations, he had scarcely 
continuity enough mr his vereidcation of Shakespeare and 
Milton. * with unkftd sweetness long drawn out ’; but 
ho gave Pope’s brilliant satire and divine compliments, 
which are usually complete within the couplet, with an 
elegance and point wluoh the poet himself would have felt 
as their highest praise.” 

In 1819 his wife and he had separated, and in 
1B23 they were divorced. Between this period come 
the epis^e of the “ cold and sullen ” Miss Walker 
and Hoalitt’s mad infatuation for her. This episode 
ho afterwards turned to literary account in the Liber 
Amorie ; a briUiant though morbid piece of work. 
Undeterred by his unhappy matrimonial experience 
and by his chronic ill success as a peripatetic lover, 
Hazlitt married in 1824 a widow lady whom he had 
met for the first time in a stage coach. With her 
Haxhtt travelled abroad, and seems to have enjoyed 
hiB travds more than be did his wife’s companionship, 
judging by the negative part slio plays in his literary 
record. In Florence, Hazlitt made the acquaintance 
of Landor, and the two men, who had no httle in 
eommon, got on excellently welL 

During the return journey the second Mrs. 
Hazlitt left her husband, and they never hved to> 
gether again. 

During the next fow years some of his finest essay 
work was published. But about 1828 his health, 
that hod b^n alwajrs indifferent, became worse, and 
his last fow years were darkened by physical dis¬ 
abilities and money troubles. But he continued 
writing gamely up to the very end, despite all the 
tuiseries of gastric inflammation. His mind was 
clear and vigorous despite his enfeebled body, emd 
when dying he remarked to his friend Proctor, 
" Well, I’ve had a very happy life.” 

His Work 

Hazlitt’s intellectual awakening come on that 
eventful morning when ho listened to the talk of 
Coleridge : ” The light of his genius shone into my 
soul, like the sun’s rays glittering in the puddles of 
the road.” This was in 1798. His earlier literary 
labour had been chiefly philosophical; and formd 
at that. He had not, as yet, found individuality 
of style, nor the kind of work in which ho could 
amply and characteristically express himself. The 
first taste of the real Hazlitt is not to be found in his 
political pamphleteering {Free Thovghle in Public 
Affaire, 1806), nor m his Pnnciplee of Human 
Action, nor his Reply to Malthue, but in the vivid 
portraits of Walpole and others that served to in¬ 
troduce “ the eloquence of the British Senate ” ; 
while his work as a dramatic critic, even his ex¬ 
perience in art, served as a valuable apprenticeship 
to the Hazlitt of the Table Talk and The Characters 
of Shaheapeare'a Plays. 

Between 1816 and 1822 Hazlitt had passed 
through the experimental stage and reached to 
maturity. Hia Shakespearean criticism, rich in 
incisive vigour and freshness of imagination, his 
Bnyltsh Poets (1818> and English Comic Writers 


(1819), caustic in wit jret with the salt of true oriti- 
col wi^om, his Dramatic Literature of the Age of 
Bhzabeth, with its fine catholicity of taste—all these 
are memorable additions to English critical litera¬ 
ture. Captious at times (it would not otherwise be 
Hazhtt), they none the less exhibit on astonishing 
vitahty of thought, a pungency of expression, un¬ 
excelled even among the great names of English 
criticism. With a larg^ measure of Dryden’s fresh¬ 
ness and acumen he combines the romantic fervour 
of Coleridge. 

As a cntio of Elizabethan hterature he is more 
reliable but less eclectic than Lunb. The Sound 
Table (1817), and Tob/e TaUc (1821-22), exhibit more 
particularly his aphoristic power. Ue forgets his 
domestic troubles, his infirmities of health, and 
plunges with keen and warm delight into the sea 
of literature, relishing the buffeting of the billows, 
contending hilariously with the cross currents, pur¬ 
suing, with the joy of the discursive mind, every 
vagrant eddy and tributary stream. 

In 1823 came the Liber Amor is. Despite its 
psychological power, this record of his violently 
morbid attachment for Sarah Walker is unworthy 
of his great reputation. But great things were stiU 
before him. If m lus book of maxims. Character- 
ietice, he does but mark time, in his Notes of a 
Journey through France and Italy (1820) he gives us 
some of his best things on the Fine Arts; while 
The Plain Speaker (1826) shows him at his mellowest 
as a discursive essayist. Then come the Spirit of 
the A:je(1825), where his scintillating humourreoches 
its lughest point of ironical invective. As a piece of 
bnlhant litetary portraiture, the book is a muter- 
piece After this ho did nothing of the first order, 
for his Life of Napoleon is a dull and hfeless thing. 
But when he died at fifty-two he might well look 
back with a certain fierce complacency at what ho 
had achieved. Whether as a discursive essayist, 
a critic of the arts, or a taster of books, he is 
supremely excellent. 

Wordsworth churned for imaginative vision an 
inner veracity, a power of penetrating to the root 
of things, but it was Coleridge who first appropriated 
this faculty of the imagination for cnticol purposes. 
Thus he made criticism, no less than poetry, a 
creative art. Hazlitt was his hneal successor in 
criticism, and if less penetrating in insight he yet 
transcended his master in lucidity and incisive 
vigour. Hazlitt’s personality was a complex one. 
There are two strongly marked opposing tendencies 
in his nature that called for no ordinary power of 
co-ordination. On one side we have the austere, 
individualistic Puritan strain that came from his 
Presbyterian forefatneis, on the other a sensuous, 
voluptuous strain that often ran athwart his Puri¬ 
tanism and occasioned him many a mental struggle. 
The general effect of these two elements in his 
nature was this: in matters of the intellect the 
Puritan was uppermost; in the realm of the 
emotions you felt the dominant presence of the 
opposing element. 

In his finest essays one feds the presence at 
once of the Calvinist and the Epicurean, not as 
two incompatibles, but as opposing elements that 
have blent together into a noble unity, would-be 
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rivals that have oo>oidiaated ao that from each the 
good haa been extracted, and the leas worthy aides 
eliminated. Thus the aweetnesa of the one and the 
strength of the other have combined to give moi'e 
distinction euid power to the utterance. 

Take this passage from one of hia lectures: 

“ The poet of nature is one who, from the elements of 
beauty, of power, and of passion in his own breast, 
sympathises with whatever is beautiful, and grand, and 
impassioned in nature, in its simple majesty, in its im> 
mediate appeal to tlio senses, to the thoughts and hearts 
of all men ; so that riie poet of nature, by the truth, and 
depth, and harmony of his mind, may be said to hold 
oommumon with the very soul of nature ; to be idontified 
with, and to foreknow, and to record, the feelinn of all 
men, at all times and places, as they are liable to tn» same 
impressions; and to exert the same power over the minds 
of his readers that nature does. He sees tiling.^ in their 
eternal beauty, for he sees them as they are; t.e feels 
them in their universal interest, for he feels (hem as they 
affect the first pnnciplcs of his and our common nature. 
Such was Homer, such was Shakespeare, whose works 
will last as lone os nature, because they are a copy of the 
indestructible forms and everlasting iropulsee of nature, 
welling out from the bosom os from a perennial spring, 
or (stamped upon the senses by the hand of their Maker 
The power of the imagination in them is the reprobcnta- 
tive power of all nature. It has its centre in the human 
Boiil, and makes the circuit of the universe.” 

And this: 

” The child is a poet, in fact, when ho first plays at 
hide>and-s(>ek, or repeats the story of Jack the Giant- 
killtir ; the shcpht'nl hoy is a poet when he first crowns 
his mistress with a garland of flowers ; the countryman 
when ho stofis to look at the rainbow ; the city appmn* 
tice when he gazes after the Ixird Mayor’s show; the 
miser when ho hugs his gold , ttio courtier who builds 
his hopes upon a smile , the savage who pauits his idol 
with blood ; the slave who worships a tyrant, or the 
tyrant who fancies himself a god , the vain, tho ambi¬ 
tious, the proud, the choleric man, the hero and the 
coward, the beggar and the king, the rich and the poor, 
the young and the old, all live m a world of their own 
making ; and the poet does no more than describe what 
all the others think and act.” 

“ Poetry is not a branch of authorship ; it is the stuff 
of which our life is made.” 

The artist is speaking in Hazlitt, but beneath tho 
full, rich exuboranr-o of the artist you con detect 
an undernote of austerity. 

Then, again, his memorable utterance about the 
Dissenting minister from one of his essays on Court 
Influence : 

" A Dissenting minister is a character not so easily 
to be dispensed with, and whoso place cannot be well 
supplieid. It is a pity that this character has worn itself 
out; that that pulse of thought and feeling has ceased 
almost to beat in the heart of tho nation, who, if not re¬ 
markable for sincerity and plain downright well-meaning, 
ore remarkable for nothing. But we have known some 
such, in happier days, who had been brought up and lived 
from youth to age in the one constant belief in Ood and 
of His Christ, and who thought ‘ all other things but dross 
compared with the glory to be hereafter revealedTheir 
youthful hopes and vanity had been mortified in them 
even in their boyish days, by the neglect and supercilious 
regards of the world ; and they turned to look into their 
own minds for something else to build their hopcM and 
confidenoe upon. They were true priests. They set 
up an image in their own minds—it was trutli; they 
worshipped an idol th ere i t was iustioe. They looked 
on man as their brother, and only bowed the knee to the 
Highest. Separate from the world, they walked humbly 
with their Qod. and lived in thought with those who had 
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borne testimony of a good oonaoienoe, with the spuits 
of jurt men m all ages. . . . Their sympathy was not 
with the oppressors, but the oppressed. They cherished 
in their thoughts—and wished to transmit to their poe> 
tenty—those rights and pnvUeges for asserting which 
their anceetora had bled on ecMolde, or had pined in 
dungeons, or m foreign climee. Their oreed, too. woe 
* Glory to God, peace on earth, goodwill to man.’ This 
creed, since profaned and rendered vile, they kept fast 
through good report and evil report. This belief they 
had, that looks at something out of itself, fixed as the 
stars, deep as the firmament; that makes of its own 
heart an altar t» truth, a place of worship for what is 
right, at wluch it does reverence with praise and prayer 
hko a holy thing, apart and content: that feels that the 
greatest Being in the universe is always near it; and 
that all thmgs work together for tho good of His creatures, 
under His guiding hand. ThiB covenant they kept, as the 
stars keep their oourBes ; this pnnciple they rtuck by, 
for wont of knowing better, as it sticks by them to the 
last. It grows with their growth, it does not wither in 
their decay. It lives when the almond tree fiounshes, 
and is not bowed down with the tottering knees. It 
ghmmera with the last feeble eyesight, smiles in the faded 
cheek like infancy, and hghts a path before them to the 
grave I ” 

Here is a man of Puritan lineage speaking, but 
18 it the voice of Puritanism only ? Surely it is 
a Puritanism softened and refined, a Puntanism 
which IS free of those harsh and unplcasmg elements 
that have too oPen obscured its finer aspects. 1 
know of no passage in hia writings which for 
spacious eloquence, nobleness of thought, beauty of 
expression can rival this. It was written m 1818, 
when Hazlitt was forty years old, and m the 
plenitude of his powers 

But tho power of co-ordination was not dways 
exortod, perhaps not always possible There are 
times when the Puritan element disappears; and 
it is Hazlitt tho eager, curious tostor of hfe that 
is presented to us. For there was the restless in¬ 
quisitiveness of the literary vagabond about him. 
This gives such delightful piquancy to many of his 
utterances He wandois far and w ide, and is 
willing to go anywhere for a fresh sensation that 
may add to tho flavour of his mtclleetual life. He 
has no patience with readers who will not quit 
their own small back gardens. He is for ranging 
” over the hills and far away.” 

No sympathy he with the readers who take timid 
constitutionals in literature, choosing only tho well- 
worn paths. He is a true son of the road; the 
world is before him, and high roads and byways, 
rough paths and smooth paths, are equally' accept¬ 
able, provided they add to his zest and enjoyment. 

Not that he cares for the ne.v merely because it 
is new. The essay On Readxnfi Old Books is proof 
enough of that. A literary ramble must not merely 
be novel; it must have some element of beauty 
about it, or he will revisit the old haunts of whose 
beauty he has full cognizance. 

Appreciative as ho is of primal qualities, of 
sincerity and simplicity, ho has not the patience of 
Wordsworth to disengage these things from the 
unattractive aspects of rural life. Ho cannot for¬ 
give dullness, and is far more alive to the failings 
of country people than to their solid merits. 

” All country people hate one another." be says. 
'* They have so little comfort that they envy their neigh¬ 
bours the smallest pleasure and advantage, and nearly 
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a^dgo theimelvos the neceBsanos of life. From not 
Being accoBtomed to enjoyment, they become hardened 
and averse to it—4tupid, for want of thought, aelfiah, for 
want of society," 

No: it ia the sheer joy of being in the open, 
and learning what Whitman called " the profound 
loBBon of reception " that attracted Hazlitt. “ What 
I like beet," ho declares, “ la to lio whole mormngs 
on a sunny bunk on Salisbury Plain without any 
object before me, neither knowing nor caring how 
time passes, and thus with light-winged toys and 
feathered idleness, to molt down liours to moments," 
A genuine vagabond mood this. 

Hazlitt, like De Qumcey, had felt the glamour of 
the city as well as the glamour of the country, not 
with the irresistibility of Lamb, liut for all that 
potently. Yet an instinct for the open, the craving 
for pleasant spaces, and the longing of the hard- 
driven journalist for the gracious leisure of the 
country, these things were paramount with both 
Hazlitt and Dc Qumcey 

In Hazlitt’s case there in a touch of wildness, a 
more primal delight in the roughness and solitude 
of country places than wo find m He Quincev. 

“ One of the pleasantest things," says Hazlitt, 
in true vagabond spinf., ‘ is going on a journey, 
but I like to go by invself.” 

Ho justiSes his fuelmg thus with an engaging 
frankness: 

“ The soul of a journey Is lilierty, perfect liberty to 
think, feol. Do just as one p^easns. We go a journey 
chiefly to he free of all impedimentB, and of all incon¬ 
veniences , to leave ourselves behind , much mom to 
get rid of others. . . , It ls hard if I cannot start some 
game on these lone heaths T laugh. T run, I leap. 1 sing 
for joy. From the point of ponder rolling cloud f plunge 
Into my past being and revel there, asthemnhurnt Indian 
plunges headlong into the wav’o that wafts him to Ins 
native shore. Then, long-forgotten things like ‘sunken 
wrook and sunlnsa treasures ’ hurst upon mv eager sight, 
and 1 begin to feel, think, and be myself again ’’ 

Moody as he was at times, sour-tcnipcrrd and 
whimsical as he rould bo, yet there was a fine 
quality of joy about Hazlitt, It is this quality of 
joy that gives the sparkle and relish to his essays. 
He took the same joy in his books as in his walks, 
and he eommunieates this joy to the reader Ho 
appears misanthropic at times, and rages violently 
at the world; but it is merely a passing gust of 
feeling, and when over, it is easy to see how super¬ 
ficial it was, so little is his general attitude affeeted 
by it. 

Trying beyond doubt as was the wayward element 
in Hazlitt’s disposition to his friends, it is not 
without its charm, os a literary charaotenstio His 
bitterness against Colendgo in his later j'ears leads 
him to dwell the longer upon the earlier meetings, 
upon the Coleridge of Wem and Nether Stowey, 
and thus his very prejudices leave his readers 
frequently as gainers. 

A passing whim, a transient resentment, will be 
the occasion of some finely discursive essay on 
abstract virtues and vices. And, after all, there is 
at bottom such noble enthusiasm in the man, and 
where his subjects were not living people, and his 
judgment is not blinded by some small prejudices, 
how fair, how just,-how large and admirable his 


view. Hia faults and failinp were of such a ohar> 
acter as to bring upon the owner their own retri¬ 
bution. He paid heavily for his mistakes. His 
splenetic moods and his violent diahkea arose not 
from a want of sensibility, but from an excess of 
sensibility. So 1 do not thmk they need seriously 
disturb US. After all, the dagger he uses as a critic 
is uncommonly bke a stage weapon, and does no 
serious damage. 

Better even than his brilliant, suggestive, if 
capricious criticisms, are his discursive essays on 
men and things. These abound in a tonic wisdom, 
a breadth of imagmation as welcome as they are 
rare. 

Although Hazlitt gave up the brush, he never gave 
up painting, and his brilliant audacities in prose have 
Burviv'cd his experiments m pigment. 

Shy and reserved as he was, no one could be more 
confidential with a pen in hand. Every essay is a 
fragment of autobiography and every sentence a 
confession. There is something of Huusseau’s scnti. 
mental garruluusnoss about Hazlitt, and this in¬ 
creases the human mbercst of his writings. We 
may dissont from his conclusions, or take exception 
to certain moods, but ho never bores us. 

As examples of his powers of portraiture a passage 
or so from his papers on Wordsworth and Tom 
Monro will suffice. Here wo shall find mingled 
honey and gall 

What could be better than the eulogium of 
Wordsworth: 

" He gathers manna in the wil<lemt>&s. he strikes the 
barren rock for the gushing moisture. Ho elevalus the 
mean hy the strength of his own aspirations , he clothes 
the naked with lieauty and grandeur from the stores of 
his own recollections. No cypress grove loads his verse 
with funeral song, but his imagination lends a sense of joy 

‘ To the hare ti eos and mountains bare, 

And grass m the green fields ’ 

No Rtoim, no shipwroik startles us by its horrors, but the 
rainbow lifts its head in the clouds and the breeze Mghs 
through the withered fern. No sad vicissitude of Fate, 
no overwhelming catastrophe in Nature deforms his page| 
but the de’vdrop glitters on the bending flower, the tear 
coll(‘cls in the glistening eye. As the lark Obcends from 
its low bed and salutes the morning skies, so Mr. Words¬ 
worth's unpretending muse in russet guise scales the 
summit of reflection, while it makes the round earth its 
footstool and its home." 

But the man who wrote these honeyed words 
could write also words of gall, as that genial but 
certainly second-rate poet, Tom Moore, found to 
hiB cost. It would be hard to deny the truth of 
the criticism, despite its almost brutal frankness. 

“ Mr Moore has a little mistaken the art of poetry for 
the cosmetic art He makes out an inventory of beauty, 
the smile on the lips, the dimple on the cheeks, item 
golden locks, item a jiair of blue winM, and thinim it a 
character and story This dissipated, fulsome, punted 
patchwork style may succeed in the levity and languor of 
the boudoir, but it is not the style of Parneesua nor a 
passport to immortality We cannot except the Irish 
melodies from the same criticism. If these national am 
do indeed express the soul of impassioned feeling in his 
countrymen, the case of Ireland » hopeless. There are 
no tones to waken liberty, to console humanity. Hr. 
Moore converts the wiki harp of Erin into a musioal 
snuff-box.” 

More interesting, however, than these dever poar- 
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traits, are his Mt$cdlaneoua Easaya and Table Talk, 
as they enable the writer better to display Ins wit, 
fancy, and originality of thought. How profoundly 
suggestive 13 hiB essay on Cant and Hypocrisy. 
The following fragment may convey some idea of 
the line of thought, but the essay must bo read in 
its entiroty to bo fully appreciated. 

“ Wo often SCO that a person condemns in anothor the 
very thing ho is guilty of hiinsoll Is this hj-fnicnsv Y 
Not necessarily (is Jlazhtt’s reply). If he rcuHv fcch. 
none of the disgust and ablioriuiii»< ho uxpiesM"., tin. is 
quiw nery and impudence. Itut il ho really > xprcMses 
what ho feels lh< n tins is not hi i> •■•ri‘'v but want ot 
Rtn'ngth 111 till* iiKiiivI oCnsi*. ,\'l ■ ■.i.ilii, consists in 
squaring one’s nelioiis and scntiiiicnts to nne’u idi-.i. of 
what IS lit and pnijicr, and it is the innossiiiit stiugglc and 
alternate) tiiumpli tlic two principles that is one giuat 
sourci' of all the goud and evil in (ho world TIu mind of 
man is like a ilork that is iilways running down and it‘- 
ciiiircs to III) us const ant Iv wound up. Tin- ideal prim iple 
is the master key that winds it ufi, and without which <t 
will come t o u si and A man is only a thoi oiigli liy picnt e 
when he han not eceii the wish to lie wiiul he appews. 
Anyone iiii,_v Meld to ti inptaticin and iel feel a siiieere 
loie an 1 aspiration after \ irtiie Th(> hi poeris\ of piiests 
lias been a Initt fot iiile nle in nil age , hut I am not 
Biiielhat tlieiehas not Inini iiiuie wit than filiilosopliy in 
it I eiuinut admit tliat though he may esaggeiale or 
eieii iiiako an orient at luiis disfiliiv of tvhgioii and iirtiie 
through habit uiid .piritual piide, tliiiit this is u iirnnl Ini 
litio not thoM’ .I'liliinoiits 111 he heart, ni that In- \ihiili< 
iK'havioiir r I lie iiii>n) iU'ting of a p<iil Oiu' nl the Inn st 
reniark. that has hcen iiuule in iiiodern lliiies is ih.it of 
Lord Shafti-hurv, that llien i-. no sm h thiiiL' as iv ])erfi<t 
Tliinsi oral! nh-iiliile Alliei.l, thiil whatevir iiiiiv he the 
general eoriMition enli i lamed on tin .iihfed, the eii- 
denee Is not, and ■■ariiint lie at all linii s equally pn >.eiil to 
the iiiiiiil , that ei> n if il weie ve are not in the .am<> 
humour to peioeive i( , n lit of gout, a of ru.'i, 

shako oui he-t e tiihli-hi il tom hi .iiiiis The grossiii‘-s ot 
ri Iiguiii and its slieklirijj foi ineii foiins as il- es-'Mii >• h.i i • 
giMii a haii'llt* and a lu^t one, to inipugin'rs. At the 
Feii-I uf Kninadan, says Voli.iin’. the Miiisuliiians wiidi 
and piav live (inii*s a d.it and tlieii tail to out ting on'' 
another's throats agiuti with (lie greatest deliheratiun <u)<l 
goniiwill The two lliiiig- I giant, are surt'ieientlv at 
MiiMiue, hut till V are, 1 eunleiid, ec|iiallv sinci>n- in hiitli 
Thill, though 1 tlimk tlieie is veiy littlo downiiglit 
hyporrisv iii thi< woild, 1 do think theie is a gnnd disd of 
cant. Though lew people have the face to set up loi tin- 
veil tiling tliev in their lu-aits despise, we almost all 
want to he thought helter than we me mid uft<'( I a 
gi eater adiniiiitinn or ahhiiiion>e of ns I am thing- tluni 
we leallv fi'el ('ant IS the voluntary oveifharging nr 
prolongation of a real sentinioiit, hipociisv i.s the setting 
up a protrusion to a fcoling you never hail .and liav'e no 
wish fni. Theio are iwHipli who aro mado up of emit 
hut who have not sincerity oiiniigh to he hv |X)r rites, lli,il 
Ls, hav e not hcaitv uishkc or conlempl enough of anv tlimg 
to give tlin lie to thoir puling profession of iidinmition and 
08U>t*in foi it,” 

Again: what could bo truer in Hiihstaiico and 
more striking in treatment than tins, from luiolhor 
essay On Vulgartly and A ffi elation P 

A thing is t.ol vulgar merely becauso it is common. 

. . . Nothing IS viilgai that is natural, spontaneous, un¬ 
avoidable. Clrossncss is not viilgantv , ignorance i- not 
vulgarity ; owkwardness is not vulguritv. hut all these* hiv 
conio vulgar when they arc affected and sliowii off on tho 
authority of others, oi to full in with the fashio i or the 
company wo keep, f'nlihaii is coarse enough, but Miioly 
he is not vulgar. 'We might as w'cll spurn 1 le clod 
under our feet and oall it vulgar. Cohlwvit is coarse 
enough, but ho is not vulgar . . Not lung original, 
nothing real can be vulgar, Tlie npfier am net. wiser 
than the low or oidcrs, hoeausie they rosolvoto diftcr from 
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them. The foshiouahln have tho advantage ot the iin- 
fohhionablc m nut lung hut tho fashion Tlie tiuly vulgar 
are the herd oi prcttndeis to wliat they do not I'ecl, and 
to wliat 13 not natuial to thorn, whether in high or low 
life.” 

His habit of introducing personal matter into his 
osauvh giv'es fn'yueiitly u pleasuiit iiitimati* flavour 
to his wilting, and y-'ur iritiii'sl in tho wntter 
matter is nono the less liecuusn of tlu' iiitcrcstmg 
ghiiipnc's iitlorded of llu' vvniei’s jiersoiiahly 

lie will tell y>>u with gli-eliil ])aitleiilarify of 
detail till* e\aet c iieiiiii-.luii) e- m vviiieh hu first 
liiude the iieijuuuiLaiice of eeitiiin hunks Ho will 
ri'ciill how 111) hat up half the i.iglii (n n ml /'(inf iind 
ytrti/iiia, which he jiukid up at .in mn ul Hndgc- 
waU'P, aftei Is'ing dii'iiehid in the iniii all diiy ; 
ho niciitioiis how lie sal down to leiid It’oiisseau at 
thf) inn at Llaiigulien, ov<‘i a hotih oi shelly and 
Cold cliickcn. In a lx iiutitiil pnssagi he dcsrihoS 
the time when he vv.iiki d helw'ei>ii W ie\hain and 
Llungoilon, Ins itiiaginaiion nghivv with some lines 
ot ('oleiidge, 1111(1 niiys til.it ovei lift) I the beauty 
of thf* liill-girt vidley w.is insi jmi.diU (oiiiustcd in 
ills mniil with (he plninoiii i.t ( ol> rulgi s veiso anti 
Ins ovvii iiiiiiiiltiioii-. 11 ) ohii loiiiii V' s\ io|)(iiliie.s 
This wiili. Ill N'iTtli .il' *. eiiis to hove hii’ii lo 
hiiii what that Cuinhiiiiii w ilk wn- to Wordsworth 
—ll tune of I.llitine .ilel i oiisci lutiuii 

[ii Ins ess.iy O'l tin I oin i iiwti.m of Authors, he 
iakis ,i Ki'ik (Mil of II vvin.lovy Inst, tells us vvhui 
he hi’fs, mid iiv s Ills loiniiiints iis tags to iiiurahsi) 
on, or as fiesli illusilutions for home theory ho i: 
el.ilioiiilnig [ll iiiiotle'i es.,i\ t}ii sight of ii spiiU r 
(‘I’awinig .lioiig the ilooi ininishis the pn .iinhle. 
Til aiiothei -i thiiiidi i-toriii ->igji-is un unalogy 
with his own explosive inooil- .Vi anothi i tinu' 
h(* tells vou he I. lo.ikirig toivviirii to picirv for 
ilinilei .\l unolioT tiiiK' hi' I'iuuiges fioni one 
}i1h< o lo arii)t!'ei whilst w tiling an essay 'I’lu' ik w 
eiiv nomiieiit sugLi s( - .i tloa of iiesh ide.is, idi ,13 
th.u fiiniklv lii'.u liitl" i(liiiii>n 1 <> I hi inaitirfue- 
Ci'ihiig So vv(' g> t a lug digiession, f.iseiniiiing 
hut discursive to a ihgiri- 

VVitli all his love ot philosopliv and si nous 
tiionght ho hali'il Ihi* man who nevei lehixe.s 
T’heie is ID' 'itnreli 111 Ha/litt's vviitiiigs Suvs ho: 

“ T liilti) t'l hi li.i IV vvi-eel fliMllig.il VVI doTli 1 do 
nol ill -lie to In' .ilvviiv - pe mg inv > ll uii.l I'lln i - with lhi‘ 
que tiiili' (ll ' ae tlii'-will Idle I now ll >1 'I* .di-iillilc Ac. 
I mii-l iKi.v uiii.illv lu> I iliiiw (live 1 ei.iii .1 liingin' in 
III h. .ul a ihoil at ]ilei-mi’ m hi In .11 1 .iiid he will hu 
gl.ld to hull it with the lil I lui'.ini lx i.ns I- ” 

Th<>ro was someilnng ot Airs Guniniidge about 
him Ills Ineiids wete in.uiy, but hi* iikul to h*eJ 
lie was I'lihi nil iided It gave a relish to lii* solitiiiy 
moods Y( t In* WHS good .iiid iiiovh-t at lieait, 
and when on one oeiasion the uiliaiie Leigh Hunt 
gave him a pu'ei* of liis own mind rjinte m tiio 
Harlitt M'lii, all he said was- “ Hy Hud, there’s 
a great di’nl iti vvli.it von suv ! ” 

With all Ins iidirmilies of Ieiiiperument , ITie/htt 
had u singularly opi n inmd The leader is never 
worried I'V those notice lionids, tle.ir to the heuits 
of some eritics, vv'ininng oil wiitei'n oi a eiTtain (.via*, 
and obliging all wiivfan'is to comply with some 
fflsthotic formula Ix-forv* they can bn welcomed. 
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HsElitt doM not mind who you m, so long as yon 
have Bamething to express a^ know how to eapress 
it. He wUl delight equally in the vigorous, racy 
vemaoular of Cobbett, sud the qilendid rhetorio of 
Burke; can appraise with fine discnmination the 
wit of Congreve, without losing saiy appreciation 
for, the sttbUer aroma of Cervantes' humour. 
Adzniration for Titian does not prevent him doing 
the amplest justice to the genre work of Hogarth; 
and he can appreciate the gemus of Wordsworth 
without being blind to the merits of Pope. Natur* 
ally his waywardness of disposition shows itself in 
some of his estimates; be is not always a sure 
guide in matters of purely literary taste, as in his 
treatment of some of the Jacobean dramatuts, 
and personal prejudices confound bis judgment on 
occasion in d^ing with his contemporaries. But, 
on the whole., there is no finer critic of all that 
pertains to “ life and manners.” He may rmm the 
merits of a vmter ; never those of a man ; and the 
inspiring enthusiasm with which he spesJcs, gives 
an incomparable gusto to his writings that is their 
endearing charm. 

SAMUEL TATLOR COLERIDGE (1772-1834) 
Hu Pbosb 

Coleridge has no substantial and coimected body 
of prose to hu credit as have Hozlitt, Lamb, and 
De Quincey. His prose is a collection of brilliantly 
discursive fragments; and this, less on account of 
many-sided intelleotu^ interests—though that was 
a factor—os because of the author's lack of concen- 
trativenesB, and his constitutional tendency to fly 
off at a tangent. Yet aUowing for this fragmen¬ 
tary character of his prose, it must be admitted 
the fragments were extremely valuable. For his 
oritical faculty was second to none, and in purely 
literary subjects he is easily first m an age of great 
eritics- In addition to a fine literary palate, he 
hod a natural bent for metaphysics, that was fed 
and nounshed by his German studies, and thus 
there was a vigorous intellectual groundwork for 
his literary preferences. His lesthotic judgments 
were regulated and clanfied by his philosophical 
speculations; and he was the first t6 show, though 
Wordsworth realised it as well as he, that cnticism 
in the highest sense is a creative fiat of the imagira- 
tion. The difference between this view and that 
of the elder school of critics need scarcely be pressed. 
It is obviously fundamental; for to Coleridge, and 
those who followed him, criticism connotes inter¬ 
pretation ; it is less a vehicle for finding faults than 
for discovering beauties. 

There is much sound sense in many of the ebiter 
dicta of the eighteenth-century critics, but it is 
accidental, and necessarily lacks illuminating power 
when we remember that men like Pope and Johnson 
made no attempt to understand the point of view 
of the writers criticised, or the standards of their 
time, but merely ossized them by eighteenth- 
century ideals. Thus we have Dr. Johnson sen- 
tentio^y di^osing of Lycidae as “ easy, vulgar, 
and ther^ore disgusting,” and Pope taking Shake- 
speaie to task for his ” wrong choice of subjects.” 

Qennany had led the way in this revolution of 


orttioism, in the person of Lessing. Lessing was 
one of the earlj' big influences in Coleridge's Intel 
leotual life; the rediscovery of Bhidceqieaie 
by Coleridge is the outcome. 

In deahng with the general aspects of Gennan 
romanticism, it was pointed out bow that from the 
first it bad a definite metaphysic of its own. This 
metaphysic prompts Leasing, and was further 
elaborated by Kant, Schiller, and SoheUing, and 
these men in turn further influenced Coleridge. 

In the view of those men, genius is (»gaaio, not 
mechanical as mere talent is; genius arrives there¬ 
fore by instinct at that harmonious blend of things 
which we call Art. Genius, like Nature, is self- 
organiring: and Art is the self-expression of the 
creative power of Nature. 

Various subsidiary doctrines attach tbemsdves 
to this central conception ; such as the distinction 
between Imagination and Fancy, formulated by 
Richter and developed by Coleridge; while Schlegel, 
the great Shakespearean cntic, hdd as the bMic 
formula of romantic art—the blending of opposites, 
the union, for instance, of Passion and Humour. 

While admitting that in both the great Gennan 
critics and in Coleridge there is a tendency to over¬ 
elaborate exegesis, yet the mam result is finely 
Uluminatmg. 

The imaginative greatness of Shakespeare was 
reahsed ub it had never been realised before. 
The conditions under which he uvote, how far he 
was of hiS age. how far of the ages, the transcen¬ 
dent power of his characterisation; all these 
matters were brought before the attention and 
impressed on the imagination of the ordinary 
reader. In much the same way he deals with the 
poetry of Wordsworth, reveals its defects and 
exhibits its strength. Criticism, therefore, in the 
hands of Coleridge, ceases to bo a merely arbitrary 
bundle of whims and prejudices, and in such papers 
as An Essay on Taste, on Beauty, and on Poesy or 
Art, the nature of artistic pleasure is analysed with 
clarity and subtlety. 

Poetry is not the unaccountable fever in the 
blood, held by so many, but has a logic of its own 
no less than philosophy, which it is the critic’s 
business to unfold. 

In political thought he parted early with the 
creed of revolutionary radicalism, and became a 
philosophic Tory. From this standpoint ho wrote 
vigorouriy and acutely. With Burke he empha¬ 
sized expediency as the touchstone of legislation, 
distrusting ” uiuversal principles.” The State for 
him was an organic body, with a definite life of 
its own, that must bo materialised through its 
institutions. He would have endorsed Comte’s 
aphorism that “ Progress is the development of 
order ” ; and his attempt to reconcile Progress and 
Permanence delighted John Stuart Mill. In fact, 
Coleridge anticipated the evolutionary idea of 
Progress that came into vogue with the writings 
of Spencer and Darwin; and replaced the utili¬ 
tarianism of Bcntham with its mechanical totting 
up of Pleasure and Pain in estimating the value 
of any particular measure. But bis suggestions are 
more valuable as seminal ideas, than lor any actual 
practicality; and we can appreciate the fascination 
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with whiofa the youthful mfaidi of his age eauc^t 
hold of the reoo^listioii in a higgler unity ’* of 
the oontending fones of ProgEsas and Order. 

nw moat p^oond influence exerted by Coleridge 
iqxm his generation and the geneiati<m that auo- 
oeeded, lay in the domain of religious thought. 
In his Aid» lo Reflechon, Coleridge attempts to 
harmonise the reason with qiiritusl experience. 
He adopts and riaboratea here the Kantian distinc¬ 
tion between Uie reason and the understanding. 
The reason was defined as the inward vision, the 
spiritual intuition to be found in every man; 
w horoM the undetstanding being merely sensuous^ 
varied with the individual. Thus he parts abso¬ 
lutely wirii the prudential utilitarianism of the 
eighteenth-century divines. On the other hand, his 
rel^ious philosophy is not pure mystidsm. Re¬ 
ligion to him, as to Errinne and Thomas Arnold, 
was a life, not a creed; and touching life it must 
be a rational, not an irrational thing. He rejects 
literal inspiration, and is averse from pietistic 
extoavagances. In short, the religious philosophy 
outlined in this httle book proved a fount of refresh¬ 
ment to the impoverished Anglicans of the time: 
tliat practical mystic Frederic Denison Maurice 
avow^ his indebtedness to Coleridge; Thomas 
Arnold, a churchman of another type, sang his 
praises; while Cardinal Wiseman expressed his 
admiration for the spiritual philosophy he pro¬ 
pounded. 

He touched, thwefore, both the High and Broad 
Church movements; the Broad by his attempt to 
reconcile faith and reason; the High, by his con¬ 
ception of the National Church—On the Conefttuhon 
of Church and State —and by the way he blended 
fmtoncal feeling and spiritual expenenoe. 

Even apart from his specific contribution to 
religious, political, or literary thought, Coleridge is 
full of good things, sharp, pungent sayings illu¬ 
minating apothegms. 

As for instance, these stray examples from his 
Tabu Talk : 

“ A man of maxims only, is like a Cyclops with one eye, 
ami that oya placed in the back of his Iiom.” 

“A poem IS that species of composition which is 
opposed to works of science, by proposing for its imme¬ 
diate object pleasure not tmtL . . . Good sense is the 
body of poetic genius, fancy Its drapery, motion its life, 
and imagination the stmiI that is everywhere and forms 
all into one graceful and mtelligent whole.” 

"In the treatment of nervous cases, he is the best 
physioian who is the most ingenious insplrer of hope.” 

*' Really the metre of some of the modem poems I have 
read bears about the same relation to metre properly 
understood, that dumb-bells do to musio, both are for 
exeraise and pretty sevare too, I think.” 

Insufficient justice is often done to his fine sense 
of humour. One can imagine that it was one of 
the truts that endeared him most to Lamb. 

When in the eariy days of his political enthusiasm 
he meditated bringing out a weekly journal called 
The Watchman, wMoh was intended to register the 
political atmosphere of the time, he relates how, 
whilst canvassing for subscribeiB, he endeavoured 
to persuade a tallow chandler at Birmingham what 
a magnificent production his paper would be. He 
argued, lia prophesied, and beginning with the 


oaptivity of nations he ended with the near appnaoh 
of the MSUennnim. Uie man of tallow listened with 
noble patience and then said, after a paose : 

** And what, nr, m^ht the cost be f ” 

** Only fourpanos.” 

Another paiwe. 

** That comes to a deal of money at the end of the year. 
How mneh did you say there would be for tbs money t 
Thirty-two pages ? Blees me, why, except what I does 
in the family way on the Babbath, that’s more than 1 ever 
read, sir, all the year round. I am as g re a t a man aa any 
one for liberty am truth, and all them sort of tfamgs, but 
asto this, no offence,! hope, sir, I must beg to be excused.” 

Coleridge would rriate this story with great reluh. 

While ^ere can be no question as to the immeneA 
influence of Colendge upon English thought, the 
extent of hu originf^ty as a thinker ia debatable. 
That he learned much and borrowed much from 
Shakespearean ontica like Sohlegel, and philosophera 
such aa SchelUng and Kant, is culmitted on all sides. 
But his plsgiansms ace really less formidable than 
at first Bight they appeared. His ea^-going 
method of lifting whole passages from these writers 
without the funtest acknowledgment, has led 
some to look upon him as merely a purveyor 
of other men’s thoughts. But if he stole from 
other men, he certainly paid handsome tribute for 
his thefts. 

The greatness of Wordsworth lay in hia woric, 
not hiB personality. Coleridge, like Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, seems to have been more remarkable aa 
a personality than aa a writer. His personal mag¬ 
netism se em s to have been extraordinary; aid 
even Wordsworth, always chary in praise evoi 
of friends, has said tiiat though ” be had seen 
many men do wonderful tiling Coleridge was 
the only wonderful man he had ever met.” This 
power of personality in itself is allied to genius, 
for it implies a unique quality of imagination, 
and enables its fortunate posHcssor to influence 
other min ds in an extraordinary mann». It is true 
that it perishes with the man; but the fertilising 
power goes on through other men, and so it is that 
his very limitations as a thinker, hia immense 
discuraiveness, his fragmentary brilliance, prove an 
advantage rather than a drawback. For tiie subtle 
suggestiveness of his versatile and wide-ranging 
mmd stimulated others in a variety of directiona 
that would have been impossible bad be concen¬ 
trated more and elaliorated with fuller completeness. 
Like Bacon before him, he pointed the way he was 
constitutionally unaole to travel ; he opened up 
linos of thought he had neither the patience nor 
oonstruotive power to pursue. But no man did 
more to give a philosophioal background to creative 
art, and an nsthetic value to intellectual processes, 
such as made of literature a fresher and more vital 
power. 

Or Poesy ob Art 

In every work of art there is a reoonoflement of the 
external with tiie intern^ ; the oonsoioua is so impreeeed 
on the unconeoiooB aa to appmr in it; as compare meia 
letters insoribed on a tomb with figares themeelves oon- 
stituting the tomb. He who combines the two Is the 
man of jennis; and for that resaon he muet partake of 
both. Hence there is in geniiia itself an unoonioinas 
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■otlvity} My. k the gootua m the nuu of genius. 
And tins k toe true expoainon of the rule thet the ertkt 
must fint eloka hinisMf from nature m order to return 
to her with fuu effect. Wb^ this T Because if he were 
to hegln by mere painful copying, he would produce masks 
ooly, not forms breathing life. He must out of hk own 
nira create forms socoran^ to the severe laws of the 
fnteUeot, in order to generateln himself that co-ordination 
(d keedm a^ law, that mvolution of obedience in the 
praaoript, and of the prescnpt m the impulse to obey, 
wiiidh a^milates him to nature, and enables him to 
undststand her. He merely absents himself for a season 
from her, that hk own spirit, which has the same ground 
with nature, may learn her unspoken language m its mam 
redioak, before he approaohea to her endlm composi¬ 
tions of them. Yes, not to acquire cold notions—lifeless 
technical rules—but hving and kfe-producing ideas, 
which shall contain their own evidence, the certainty 
that they are essentially one with the germinal causes in 
Mtuie—hk oonaciousness being the focus and mirror of 
both—^for thk does the artist for a time abandon the 
extmial real in order to return to it with a complete 
ssrmpathy with its intern^ and actual. For of all we see, 
lu»r, feel, and touch, the substance k and must be m 
ouraelvea; and therefore there is no alternative m reason 
between the dreary (and thank heaven ’ almost impos¬ 
sible) belief that evei^thi^ around ns k but a phantom, 
or that the bfe whioh is in ns is in them likewise; and 
that to know is to resemble, when we speak of objects out 
of ourselves, even os within ourselves to learn is, according 
to Plato, only to recollect; the only effective answer to 
which, that I have been fortunate enough to meet with, 
k tiiat which Pope has consecrated for future use in the 
line— 

« And oozcombs vanquish Berkeley with a grin I 

The artist must imitate thik which k withm the thing, 
that which k active through form and figure, and dia 
cootssB to us by symbols—the Naturifeist. or spirit of 
nature, as we unconsciously imitate those whom we love; 
for so only con he hope to produce ai^ work truly natural 
in the object and truly human m the effect. The idea which 
puts the form togetiior cannot itself be the form. It is 
above form, and is its essence, the universal in the 
individufd, or the individuality itself—the glance and thr 
uxponant of the Indwelling power. 


THOMAS DE QUINi^EY (1785-1869) 

His Lifb 

Thomas De Quincey was bom at Greenhay, Man- 
chMter, in August 1785 ; his father was a well-to-do 
merohant, and Thomas was the fifth of a family of 
eight —a shy, sensitive lad greatly under the influ¬ 
ence of an elder brother—and from oarbest days 
lived half hk time in a dream world of his own. 

Quick and te^nsive iutcilectually, ho took a 
delight in hk school work ; first at the Bath Gram¬ 
mar School, whore he excelled in Greek. At thir¬ 
teen I wrote Greek with ease," he says, '* and at 
fifteen . , . could converse in Greek fluently, and 
without onbarrassment.” One of his tutors, 
ripe and good one,” once remarked to a friend that 
t& boy “ could banngue an Athenian mob better 
than yon or I could address an English one.” 

An fllnesB necessitated his xemomil from Bath, 
after whioh for about a year he was at Dr. Spencer’s 
gbhocfl at Winkfirid, Wiltahire ; here, the pupil was 
found to be in advance of hia master in classical 
knendadge, and the boy conceived a dislike for pri¬ 
vate aohools in consequence. “I had no one to 
praise me, to spur me on, or to help me.” A still 
later ednoatioaal experiment at Mancheeter Gram¬ 


mar School was also on unltajipy one. He had 
been sent thero in 18(H/, with a view to getting a 
school cvbibition that iiught help his expenses at 
Oxford; but tbo youth tvu.' utixious to proceed 
earlier to the lJuiverjity tli'iii Lis guardians bad 
intended, and uhoviud bi., ai plr.vii'.urc by running 
away from ilie school to luu mutber's house at 
Cheater. IJe was thou given u wviclily allowonoa of 
one guinea and Iwgan bis uandurmgs among the 
hiUsidea of Wales, bliH.]>iii(; ii, luiul iims when the 
money held out, but nuu'e uiU n iiniii'i' a hedge or in 
a field, makbig fnr-iuih with tli.> luf- 'uri'i'i- and writing 
lovo-lettors for thii girls. 

Do Quiucuy soon grew wjnrj -f tluw nomadic life 
and the restr^'t-.'ii bbinrv ut 1 nupu 'Sl : so rau 
away once morn, thiii tirm to 1 but be woe 

Boon to ruobsu Lbe ut city, hiti 

slender meam; foiled bmi, and i to the 

direst povony. 

At tluH junriui.i J I'1 ■-,..1 . luipiumt- 

ances. A .1'ttj •!) r.'.'.'i' . h duioput- 

abie atturuiy vvijo ui,>i .'i, n ui Gifck 

Street, .Soho, ,>u\ . Kim i* ,.ii. t.ilc in-m for 

a time bn o.>iiiiiiiiiir>o uu. '< >< iicpii, imlf- 

storveu i luld u. ti-i. ■ > . , <vli he >.iiared 

a “ buiidli of J iw im;i. ■ tm ... i‘i! a loitered 

horseiuou £■' )<i>i.i. .. /<..» lh-M‘jii|>iy 

roomu tiiu of '.)! < ' n prcKiigious 

echuiiiir’' “ 1 lo en le.j ■ . ti . <,<, •'lii-euuae 

she vvo-i iny p>e*'i i m v ■ .. ilu hind- 

hearted Ann. " t.o -jii'i ‘.‘-111 -j' in oixler 

to rostoix, In.ii v Ikm Li -e'l- i-i k j\ aoiirstup 

from oxliaa .'.1-<i -i.i.i i: u... . .<'.i to trace 

and rc'variJ i.>' '..i i, t. . . n lo ail his 

ruoders. 

Inoxpei'LOui-i-i auu an bad m-vsr oc- 

ourred to Inni u. n‘.di.ti ni i ■ ti, ■.n<>wleiige m 
order t<i gam a a j-i a h.-r iroin home 

bo would not. lor liMi lit Ml. ii . tu.’ijcd to return 

to School. All or a tiiii.ii i i..v o n to stie the 

young Loid Wcflpoit, v.itn u- nait i.p-int bouii. 

time in Iieiaml, an uri< ^.i.i. - ■. .o: , iii.itjon took 

place with hi. ,'i..iiiii< i. ^ .t. nt to W'or- 

coslor f'ollugi', (ixfiird, m is-- . 

In 1804, in oiilir to '.m i'.iLk piviits from 
which hosufleri'd, Ji- iiu.li.co.i .«• .onm that not 
Only lulled thr- I'lvui. l>u< 'oii iia'riy became a 
” ministor of ci'lfiind toijj-iiu ’ nini for a few 

coppers bo found " ]>.ii!riii'. .■ •- migbi- Iki had 

corked up ni a jun*. 'i.aUo, hi bt addi-d, “the 

reader will tluiik I aiit luu^u.o uiid ( can assure 

him, that no ouo wiil laugh b..i‘. who dials mucli in 
opium ” 

AttheciximnnatiMiiforbi .dfgu'i ,Dr Ooodenough, 
one of ilio oianiiMi-is d>clj.i-d him to be “ tbe 
oleverobl luun J ever met with ” ; und, “ ff bis viva 
voce exaiimiat 10.1 in inoritov i'iii'<riS)>-<nds with what 
he has done to-dny. bn v 'll I'uii r t ,< ivibing before 
him.” E’or niinii I'jii'ni |/c'••.(•u , ‘i. it.d to appear 
the following day, ai..t (iiNi, | .u. i lu-ni Oxford 
forthwith. 

An e'ltbuaiastlc udinii'< i .■! 11 loudg > and The. 
Ancient Marintr, Do O.iiieo., v.'i.ii on a vitiil to 
Bristol in 18 U 7 , made tno a<'i|na iii<ini-«< iif the poet. 
The two soon bei'tuui' l■(o^l‘ (i n iid.-, aii>i lalnr, when 
Coleridge went to Luiidoii iu luclun.. Do Qumcej’ 
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offered himaelf na ft«rort to Men, CoUMridpo and her 
three ehildren mi then j^nnu'i Kortli , the pleasure 
WB6 doubly eni»U3i ed l * ttie Imuj: hwtl ■ 11 -for meeting 
with Wordsworth nnu t.i, iJifrotby Shortly 

after his Hinidoit 'iHuppi'uiam <> In.'iu Oxtord in J80S, 
he made Ins wav to tJnit btilo hund of “ Lakists,” 
whore he onjoyt li tho hu'ontid't t of the Wordsworths 
till February l»i)!<, tnakuij' ml Mats to London 
in ordiT lo l-et ! 'ri'. -•m , it v, ro i (•»]« called to 
1 .Im* Bat, iw r i(> 1 1 .'i' ' ' i, e‘Kf"'[i<-rjuMintnrie6 


he had uonlo o 
of (Iharle.) 1 .ai 
he wa.4 g)« .>ii 
before a real a 
two men. 

In IHOH Ti(t 0 , 
Cottage, fii-it 

poet's lil.':) tl.i 
OOttagK III o;.,'' 

thu ... Ml 

atanoe. kiiov m 
was ehoM u tm 
the count rj , .-'i. , I,, 
well at. '’(‘ ’o'l.i 


* .1. .I i (onvcisation 

'-t :ii lirst.sn fac't 
r ‘i. ii, ini'' ' ■vn'j some years 
lr:t mlitup.; i ned between tho 

” ,'iiii'd liif I'Mso of Hove 
• ' 1 , [,i< 'v'o.-;’V ori.hs. The 
i‘i,-i ii.’iih to si't the 

•>i o. -'ll 1 li. i,t ► r.f.t iiilerost in 
ii.rii .0 ‘ ..lid .IntpiDgH , form- 
.' 11 , 1 , 1 ' " tf' til*!,' in n mahogany 
ijjl it..ho', <iH hlioiild he leave 
fi. f I. '•or! of wood seUs HO 
' I'.'*', Mi'i'M' j'e Quiiicey, m 


this “r>iliii' 'll' t.i • i .<'nn tiibrajicf,” tho 

tfi one of mail' ' ly 'i'i I'liio- .1 , i bit terstruRglcs 
and iiiui'*! ih pi 11(1 , v'l ti id liiiii a tou'rolory 

inmate fm !vii i.i" “ i. yi'-iiin'in'v d<»ys ol which 
were " H('t . . iiii iimiii'iii'ii in the gloom and 

cloudy rni'laocholi i urt iiiu.’ 

In 181h Dr Qii'ii m.'iirii'd ?lio-;:;nr<'l Simpson, 
the yoisni" •'! n .’sfirortnnd farmer, 

nelieab 111 "dill tib< liii'l a ■.r'iiiirfid fancination 
ofniMiri'T ■ I'ln na i’h-1 nil,'ll»*dfriend 

of tho fan .K be hnd ll■■v('T i«h»u a more 

grenioii" m i, r ml.:’.I Inly ” than Mrs. De 

Quincey. 


. 1 . 


A doereami'i, ' I ro. 
made l>o Oiini 
tnoane i.ii Uii"fii 
also maile ■ i ' t 
partia'Jy tri ■.*'i fol 
the H tiUiwim.f ' Ju 
of the ui)|ii.i! lit 
C<mfeti>Tf>ni« -,/ .''i i 
leihod ill t)i.' 
this year ludii It'.i’i, 
and The I Ifl.o ihf ii 
most impotla'll [•.iri •• 

Ill 1830 Do 1,11 :)>e. 
family to Edinhiupli, 
of abode t lion’; le 
dren then foui' . i {> 
near Edir.l«i''i'' . 'n,. ! 
Uie-way loiJc'..i"'>. ‘ 'i 
Small, ond I'l-i’ vT 
coy’s inaiino,’ n-. 
said Harriot At art 
Ho had s prest 
the ** silveiy tinK 
beautiful strain.: 
kiolitary and fiinph 


O' .iii'pi fnmilv 

liiiik tor ways and 
biov’o ciforta were 
t he opium (hat were 

f,I'l li>i t.ccHuio editor of 
. , ai.ij hojian writ ing for most 

roa;n>/in(,s ami reviows The 
^iji..<»' F'liir were pub- 
I’cii’ i'l 1821, and from 
't'I'F l-ri thph Mail Coach 
' -af'i nppcciri'J, was tho 
I I.'i.ucuroor 
. 1.1 d wjlh Ins wife and 
('■ ehitagin!? Iii3 place 

fill'd, 


1 


\ I 

ir iur«'t-l 

►it, 'I. '! ltd I'If lifo in out.-ot 


ijid }ii.i chil- 
I. Lasswade, 


b in ir;i.l. 

oppcunince. Do Quin- 
‘ouM I'l’' hi Miating ; his voice, 
' 11 ‘ :ii> (il, ,ir, f.'o soft, fto swoet.’* 
for 1 li'Kiren and nut’itc, loving 
f I liocp iiolla ” no less than tho 
Ilia f'lioujiti. rtvthovci'. If 
In liirt liabit'i ho wna not un¬ 
social; vibiiora frrim all parte-wlui camo to see him 
were alwats maiio wolenrne, and wiien''vcr ho wont, 
people of ^1 ciaa.K>s d’;'r« hajipv in ina society. HiS 
liberality was uuboumU'd, even to tho impoverish* 


mont of himself; kHuw made m large smoa being 
sometimes repaid but more often ignored. A good 
man, a true genHeman, a cultivated scholar, and 
one of the most remarkable figures among our 
literary personalitiea, with but one real enenq^ 
the Opium. 


HZS WOBK 

De Qumcey, like Wordsworth, was a voluminous 
writer, from whose hiera tcripta the fine ore of 
literature must be mfted with care. But whereas 
Wordsworth was voluminous from lack of sdf- 
onticism, De Quinoey is voluminous because much 
that he wrote was written as journalism is written, 
under financial pressure. He was a writer of great 
versatility, capable of turning out an artiele on 
almost any subject; and the wonder is not that he 
turned out matter that was often quite ephoneral 
in character, but that despite this habit he wrote so 
much that is of permanent value. 

His literary hfe started in 1S21, with the first 
version of The Confesatons of an Opium-Eater ; in 
this work he utilises bis early experiences and 
exhibits hia fantastic imagination. In the Dialogue 
of Three Temjdare, he displays that paasion for 
logical analysis which is as distinctive of his genius 
as his fantasy. This is the fruit of his study of 
Ricardo. Further, in the twenties he makes his 
first essay into German literature, and this gives 
him his earliest incursion mto narrative writing. 

These three notes, meditative, analytical, de- 
Biwiptive, are inseparable from his work; and in 
tho development of his power, sometimes one is 
prominent, sometimes another; but no one is 
entirely dropped. The fantastic note is enriched 
and mellowed in the longer Opium-Eater and Aemi- 
maeeneee —and in such essays as On the knocking of 
ffu Gate tn Macbeth (1823); the analytical fac^ty 
marks his critical work, e.g. Style, Bbetorio; while 
the descriptive and visualising power of De Quinoey 
does not reach its maturity save in the Suepiria de 
Profundie and other sketches of “ impassioned 
piofle." Sometimes, as m art.icles like The Revolt 
of the Tartara, fancy, logic, and actuahty are adnur- 
ably blended; while in his purely entioal work, 
logic and fancy give a piquant flavour to the dish. 
He is a brilliant but austere cntic, with little of 
Hazlitt’s catholicity of taste; and is really mine 
trustworthy in detecting bad logic than for appre¬ 
ciating go^ literature. Given the fantastic vein 
be can Iw fair enough, as in his estimate of Richter; 
but with genius of another type to his own, Goettw 
for example, he is flagrantly unjust. 

From early days, when as a boy he slept on the 
bare hillside in Wales, cheerfully trusting to soma 
chance kindness for food and drhik, throughout bis 
London struggles and his peregrinations in “ stony¬ 
hearted Oxfo^ Street," down to the days of 1^ 
brilliant reputation in Edinburgh, be was the some 
fantastic dreamer, restless spirit, grotesque child. 
Yes, he was a vagabond chilA He never grew up, 
be never gamed expenenoe, and was even leas 
familiar with the .ways of the world than Inigh 
Hunt. Fleeced of' bis money when he was a stru^ 
gling journalist in London, and the eariest dupe 
poauble fw the unsorapulou^ he never beoame 
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oynioal or lost fsiih in human nature. He was as 
generous and teoder*hearted aa Lamb. Fame and 
affluenoe oame, but <be vagabond child never 
changed. His friends at Edmbuzgh rarely knew 
where to find him, and when th^ chanced on him 
he was as meanly dressed aa if he had scarcely a 
penny in the world. Were he wanted for a dinner* 
party—and there was a fine wisdom in his oonvenn- 
tionr-*it was the hardest thing in the world to 
persuade him to come; if he did come he presented 
the strangest appearance in his tatter^ attire. 
But that was a ^ght set-off to his compuiionship. 
lake Coleridge, however, when he had a fancy for 
his company he would stay on in the most unex- 
peeied way, at times sublimely oblivious to any 
inconvenience he might be oooasiouing—a stay of 
some weeks it might be—so that the difficulty of 
persuading him to come shrank into insignificance 
beside the task of suggesting to him to go. A story 
is told in the Life of ChriHopher North how that he 
dined with the Professor one night, was detained for 
the night by a heavy storm of rain, and prolonged 
his impromptu visit for a year. 

Of ^e merit of liis own work he had a just 
appreciation, but of its financial value not the 
slightest, and ho made a strange figure seeking out 
editors and publishers when he was sixty, with a 
big reputation, as if he were the veriest tyro hawking 
articles—but he liked it. One feels sure he liked 
the shifriess, nomadic life. To have regarded his 
fame as a sound business asset would have annoyed 
him extremely. He loved uncertainties and per- 
adventures ; so he made even the actualities of his 
life seem unreal and illusory. At one tune, it has 
been said, he went into hidmg to avoid arrest for 
debt, when all the time large sums of money were 
due to him and his debts were quite insignificant. 

The first important event in Do Quincey’s life 
was the roaming life on the hillside of North Wales ; 
the second, the wanderings in “ stony-hearted 
Oxford Street.” Later on the spell of London 
faded away, and a longing for the country possessed 
him once more. But the spoil of London was im¬ 
portant in shaping his htcrary life, and must not 
be undeC'-eBtiniated. Lamb also felt the spell, but 
it was of another kind. But these men were not 
attracted in the same way. What drew De Quincey 
to London was its mystery; whereas it was the 
stir and colour of the crordod streets that stirred 
the imagination of “Elia.” Wo scarcely realise, 
as we read of those harsh experiences, those bitter 
struggles with poverty and loneliness, that the man 
is writing of his life in London, is speaking of some 
weU-known thoroughfare. It is like viewing a 
familiar scene in the moonlight, when all looks 
strange and weird. A faint but palpable veil of 
phantasy seemed to shut off De Quincey from the 
outside world. In his moat poignant pass^ies the 
voice has a ghostly ring; in his most realistic de¬ 
scriptions there is a dreamlike unreality. A tender 
and sensitive soul in his dealings with others, there 
ate no tears in his writings. One has only to com¬ 
pare the early recorded struggles of Dickens with 
those of De (^incey to feel the difference between 
the two temperaments. The one passionately 
conomte^ the other diqMSsionately alntract. De 


Quincy will take some heartfedt episode and deck 
it out in so elaborate a panoply of zlietorio that 
the human dement seems to" have vsnished. 
Beautiful as are many of the passages describing 
the pathetic outcast A^ the reader is too oonsoioas 
of the stylist and the full-dress stylist. 

That he feels what he is writing about, one does 
not doubt; but he does not suit his manner to 
his matter. For expressing subtle emotions, half 
shades of thought, no writer is more wonderfully 
adept than De Quincey, but when the episode de¬ 
mands simple and direct treatment, bis elaborate 
cadences fed out of place. 

When he pauses in his description to apostrophise, 
then the disparity affects one far less; os, for in¬ 
stance, in this apostrophe to “ noble-minded ” Ann 
after recalling how on one occasion she hod saved 
his life: 

“ O youthful benefactress I how often in suooeediiig 
years, standing in sohUiry places, and thinking of thee 
with grief of heart and perfect love—how often have I 
wished that, as in ancient times the curse of a father was 
believed to have a supernatural power, and to pursue its 
object with a fatal necessity of self fulfilment, even so the 
benediction of a heart oppressed with gratitude might 
havo a like prerogative, might have power given it from 
above to chase, to haunt, to waylay, to punsue thee into 
the central darkness of a London brothel, or (if it were 
possible) even into the darkness of tlie grave, there to 
awaken thee with an authentic mcssagu of peace and 
forgiveness, and of final reconciliation I ” 

Perhaps the passage describing how ho befriended 
the small servant girl in the half deserted house m 
Greek Street is among the happiest, despite a note 
of artificiality towaids tho close : 

“Towards nightfall 1 went down to Greek Street, and 
found, on taking po.viChRion of my new quarters, that the 
house already contaiiicrl one single inmate—a pooi, friend¬ 
less child, apparently ten years old ; but eho seemed 
hurgei'bitten ; and sulTorings of tliat sort often make 
children look older than they ore. From this forlorn 
ehild I learned that she had slept and lived there alone 
for some time before I came : and great jov the poor 
creature expressed when she found tliat I was in future 
to bo her companion through tho hours of darkness. The 
house could hardly be caHetl large—that is, it was not 
large on each separate storey . but, having four storeys 
in all, it was large enough to impress vividly the sense of 
its echoing loneliness ; and, from the want of furniture, 
the noise of tho rats made a prodigious uproar on the 
staircase and hall - so that, amidst the real fleshly ills 
of cold and hunger, the forsaken child had found leware 
to suffer still more from the eelf-oreated one of ghosts. 
Against these enemies I could promise her protection; 
human comiwmonship wan m itnelf protection ; but of 
other and more needful aid I had. alee I little to offer. 
We lay upon the floor, with a bundle of law papers for a 
pillow, but with no other covering than a larre horeeman'e 
cloak; afterwards. howevK<, we discovered in a ^rret 
an old Bofa-oover, a small piece of rug, and some frag¬ 
ments of other articles, which added a little to our oomfo^ 
The poor child crept close to me for warmth, and for 
security against her ghostly enemies. . . . Apart from 
her situation, she was not what would be oalled on inter* 
esting child. She woe neither pretty, nor quick in under¬ 
standing, nor remarkably plwing in mannere. But, 
thank God I even in those years I needed not the embel 
lishments of elegant aeoeeeories to conciliate my affeotiore. 
Plain human nature, in its humblest and most homely 
apparel, was enough for me; and I loved the ohflo 
because she wae my partner in wretohsdneee.” 

In the delinaation of oertBin mooda De Quineey ie 
Bopremely exeeUent; but the style ia not a plaetio 
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; and its appeal to the eu rather than to the 
piotorial faculty Imita its emotional effect upon the 
reader. Images paas before his eyes, and he trios to 
depict them ^ cunningly devised phrases ; but the 
veil of phantasy through which he sees those images 
haa blurred their outline and dimmed their colouring. 
The phrase arrests by its musical cadences, by its 
solemn, mournful muric. Even some of his most 
admirable pieces—^the dream fugues—leave the 
reader diasatiafied when they toudi poignant realities 
like sorrow. Despite its many beauties, that dream 
fugue. Our Ladtea of Sorrow, seems too miaty, too 
ethereal in texture for the intense actuality of the 
subject. 

Here is a passage from Levana and Our Ladiea of 
Sorrow: 

" The eldest of the throe is named Mater Laohrymarum, 
Our Lady of Tears. She it is that night and day raves 
and moans, calling for vanished faces. She stood in 
Rama, where a voiee was heard of lamentation — Rachel 
weeping for her children, and refusing to bo comforted. 
She it was tliat stood in Kothlehem on the night when 
Herod’s sword swept its nurseries of Innocents, and the 
little feet were stiffened for evor which were heard at 
times as they trotted along floors overhead, woke pulses 
of love in household hearts that were not unmarked in 
heaven. Her eyes are sweet and subtle wild and sleepy 
by turns; oftentimes rising to the clouds, oftentimes 
challenging the heaven.. She woais a diadem round her 
head. And I knew by childish memories that she could 
go abroad upon the winds, when she heard the sobbing 
of litamos or the thundering of organs and when she 
beheld tlio mustering of summer clouds " 

Of Buffering and privation, of pain and anguish 
—bodily and mental—he had experieiices more 
than the common lot. But when he tries to riiow 
this bleeding reality to us a mist invariably anaes, 
and we see lyings as in a glass darkly. 

There is a certain passage in his Autobiography 
which affords a key to this characteristic of 
work. 

When quite a boy be had constituted himself 
imaginary king of an imaginary kingdom of Gom> 
broon. Speaking of this fancy he writes : 

*' O reader I do not laugh I 1 lived for ever under the 
terror of two separate wars and two separate worlds; 
one against the factory boys in a real world of flesh and 
blood, of stones and brickbats, of flight and pursuit, 
that were anything but figurative : the other in a world 
purely aerial, where all the combats and the sufferings 
were absolute moonshino. And yet the simple truth is 
that for anxiety and di.stres.s of mind the reality (which 
almost ovory morning's light brought round) was as 
nothing in comparison of that Dream Kingdom which 
rose like a vamur from my own brain, and which appar¬ 
ently by the flat of my will could he for ever dissolved. 
Ah, but no ! I had contracted obligations to Oombroon ; 

I submitted my oonscienoe to a yoke; and in secret 
truth my will had no autocratic power. Long contem > 
plation of a shadow, earnest study for the welfare of that 
shadow, sympathy with the wounded sensibilities of that 
shadow under accumulated wrongs; these bitter experi¬ 
ences, nursed by brooding thought, had gradually frozen 
that shadow into a region of reality far denser than the 
material realities of brass or granite.” 

This eonfoasion is a remarkable testimony to the 
reality of De Quincey’s imaginative life. I had 
oontraoted obligations to Gombroon.*' Yes, despite 
his prootioal experiences with the world, it was Gom¬ 
broon, “the moonlight” side of things, that ajqpealed 
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tohim. The boysmi^t fling stonMand briokbats^ 
just 08 the world did later—but though he fdt the 
onslaught, it moved him far less than did the phan* 
tsBiee of his ima^nation. 

“ The Dream Kingdom that rose like a vapour ' 
from his brain, this it was—^his Vagabond imaging 
faon of his—that was the one great reality in hfe. 
It is a mistche to assume, as some have done, that 
this fcunilty for day dreaming was a legacy ei the 
opium-eating. The opium gave on sdd^ briUiaaoe 
to the dream-life, but it did not create it. He wss 
a dreamer from his birth—a for more thorough¬ 
going dreamer than was ever Coleridge. There was 
a Btrun of insanity about him imdoubtedty, and it 
says much for bis intelleetual activity and morel 
power that the Dream Kingdom did not disturb his 
mental life more than it did. Had he never touched 
opium to relieve his gastric complaint, he would have 
been eccentric—that is, if he had lived. Without 
some narcotic it is doubtful whether his highly sensi¬ 
tive organisation would have survived the attacks 
of disease. As it was, the opium not oidy eased the 
pain, but lifted his imagination above the ugly 
reahties of life, and afforded a solace in times ot 
lonelmess and misery. 

Small and insigniBcant in appearance to the 
casual observer, there was something arresting, 
fascinating about the man that touched even the 
irascible Carlyle. Much of his work, one can well 
understuid, seemed to this lover of facts ” full of 
wire-drawn ingenuities.” But with all his con¬ 
tempt for phantasy, there was a touch of the 
dreamer in Carlyle, and the imaginativo beauty, 
apart from the fanciful prettinees in De Quinoey’e 
work, would have appealed to him. For there was 
power, mtellectual grip, behind the shifting fancies, 
and both as a critic and histonan he has left 
behind him memorable work. As critic, he has been 
taken seriously to task for his judgments on French 
writers and on many hghts of eighteenth-century 
thought. Certainly De Quincey’s was not the tjqpe 
of mind wo should go to for an interpretative criti¬ 
cism of the eighteenth century. Yet we must not 
forget bis admirable appreciation of Goldsmith. At 
his beat, as m his criticism of Hilton and Words¬ 
worth, he shows a fine, delicate, analytical power, 
which it is hard to overpraise. 

” Obligations to Gombroon ” do not afford the 
best qualifications for the historian. One oan imagine 
the hair rising in horror on tlie head of the late 
Professor Freeman at the idea of the opium-eater 
sitting down seriously to write history. 

Yet he had, like Froude, the power of seizing upon 
the spectacular aide of groat movemente which many 
a more accurate historian has lacked. Especially 
ttf.riking is his RevoU of the Tartars—the flight east¬ 
ward of a Tartar nation acrose the vest steppes of 
Aria, from Russia to Chinese territory. Ideas im¬ 
pressed him rather than facts, and episodes rather 
than a continuous chain of events. But when he 
was interested, he had the power of describing with 
picturesque power certain dramatic epieodes in a 
nation’s history. 

A prolific writer for the magazines, it is inevitable 
that there should be a measure that is ephememl in 
De Quincey'e voluminous writings. B^t it is in • 
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poitible not to be atniok bythe wide range of bis in* 
telleotual intereeta. A mind tiiat ie equs^y at home 
in the economies of Ricardo and the tranBcendent* 
aliem of iVordsworth; that can turn with nndimin- 
ished eeet from Malthas to Kant; that could deal 
lucidly with the Logte of PtAUieal Economy, despite 
the dram world that fhida expreaeion in the " im- 
paaaioned prose ”; that could delight in such 
broadly farcical absurdities o&SoTtnUge and Aerology, 
and such dehoately suggestive studies as On the 
Knocking at the Gate m Mad>eth, a mind of this ad¬ 
venturous and varied type is assuredly a very 
romarliable one. That he should touch every sub¬ 
ject with equal power was not to be expected, 
but the analytioal brilliance that characterises even 
his mystical writings enabled him to treat such 
subjects as politick economy with a sureness of 
touch and a logiocd grasp that has astonished those 
who had regarded him as merely on inconsequential 
dreamer of dreams. 

What gives his works their especial attraction is 
not BO much the analytic faculty, interesting as it 
is, or the mystical turn of mind, as in the piquant 
blend of tho two. Thus, while he is poking fun at 
astrology or witchcraft, we are conscious aU the time 
that he retains a sneaking fondness for tho occult. 
He delights in dreams, omens, and comcidenoes. 
He reminds one at times of the lecturer on supersti¬ 
tions, who, in the midst of a brilliant analysis of its 
futility and absurdity, was interrupted by a black 
cat waking on to the platform, and was so disturbed 
by this portent that he brought his lecture to an 
abrupt conclusion. 

On the whole, the Mystic triumphed over the 
Logician. His poetic imagination impresses his 
work with a rich inventiveness, while the logical 
faculty, though subsidiary, is utilised for giving 
form and sabstanoe to the visions. 

It is curious to contrast the stateliness of De 
Quincey’s literary style, the elaborate full-dress 
manner, with the extreme simplicity of tho man. 
One might be tempted to add. surely here the style 
is not the man. His friends have testified that he 
was a gentle, timid, shrinking little man, and ab¬ 
normally sensitive to giving offence ; and to those 
whom he oared for—his family, for instance—be was 
the incarnation of affection and tenderness. 

Yet in the writings we see another side, a con¬ 
siderable sprinkle of sturdy prejudices, no little 
self-assertion and pugnacity. But there is no real 
disparity. The style is the man here as ever. 
When roused by opposition he could even in con¬ 
verse show the olaw- beneath the velvet. Only the 
militant, the more aggressive side of tho man is 
expressed more readily in his writings; and the 
gentle and amiable side more readily in personal 
intimacy. Both the life and the writings are wanted 
to supply a complete picture. 

In one respect the records of his life efface a 
suspicion that haunts the reader of his works. 
More than once the reader is apt to speculate as to 
bow far the arrogance that marks certain of his 
essays is a superficial quality, a literary trick ; how 
far a moral trait. The recoM of his conversations 
tends to show that much of this was merely surface. 
Unlike Coleridge, unlike Cariyle, he was as willing 


to listen as to talk; and be said many (rf his best 
things with a delightful unoonsmouaness that they 
were e^iecially go^. He never seemed to have the 
least wish to impress people by his devemess or 
aptness of qieeoh. 

De Quinoey was an artist of moods, sldlfolly 
adapting his style to the theme ohoaen. He had a 
ready perception of the oongruous atmosphwe in 
whioh to deal with his various topics, e.g. the ironioal 
opemng of Murder eonaidered ae one of dte Fine Arte ; 
the satirical banter of Dr. Andrew Bell; the solemn 
rhythmic cadence of A Viaion of Sudden Death, ft 
is, however, in writing of the latter class that 
he excels. Subtle effects, dehcate gradations of 
emotion; these things De Quincey could render 
with exquisite delicacy. Sometimes, however, 
Carlyle’s sardonic reference to his “ wire drawn 
ingenuities ” recurs to the reader’s mind, and the 
ornamentation becomes wearisome. One remem¬ 
bers the dictum of the Scotch cook, “ The body has 
on awfu’ sight of words." 

At its best, however, the elaborate poetical prose 
in which De Quinoey couched his imaginative 
dreams has a fine and dehcate beauty about it— 
a beauty which is quite distinctive and bears little 
resemblanoe to the beauty of other prose stylista. 

Whether the matter of Dc Qmncey was always 
worth the fastidious craftsmanship expended on it 
IB another question—^but locking at the iiumiier 
merely, few of our writers possoas^ so rare a sense 
of the value of woros. 

A word may be said here about his woll-knowu dis¬ 
tinction between the literature of knowledge and the 
literature of power: 

“ The function of tlie first is to teach ; the function of 
the ^ond is to move ; the first is a rudder, the second 
an oar or a sail. The first speaks to the more discursive 
understanding, the second speaks ultimately, it may 
happen, to the higlicr understanding or rcoHon, but always 
through affections of pleasure and sympathy. Remotely, 
it may travel towards an object seated in what Ijord Bacon 
calls ‘ dry light ’; but approximately it does and must 
operate else it ceases to be a literature of power, in and 
through that humid light which clothes iteolf m the roisUi 
and glittermg ms of human passions, desu-es and genial 
emotions.” 

Now undoubtedly literature does appeal to us in 
two ways ; it appeals to the intellect and it appeals 
to the imagination. It equips us with materi^ for 
fashioning our lives wisely ; it provides us with fore¬ 
sight. On the other hand, it furnishes us with 
inspiration, for fashioning our lives nobly ; it pro¬ 
vides us with insight. The pursuit in the one case 
is Truth; and in the otner Beauty. But when 
Keats declared Truth and Beauty to be one, he said 
what is incontestable. The way of approach may 
be different, but the goal is the same. 

The distinction between knowledge and power 
melts away upon examination. Knowledge that is 
of vslue necessarily makes for power ; and there is 
no literature of power, no work of high imagination 
that does not move us intellectually as well as 
morally. 

The real value of De Quincey’s remarks seems to 
me to lie in tho rebuke he administers to those who 
think that it is the main purpose of literature to 
provide information. He is rig^t in calling thte a 
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xoBoa or subordbute poipoM, md thooe who op* 
proaoh literature merdy with this view miss ibo 
gnat function of literature, which is to provide 
inspiration, not information. 

Tliis, however, implies not so much an exclusive 
ooncera with the literature of knowledge, ae 
an imperfect appreoiatioa of what knowledge is. 
Knowledge is something deeper than information ; 
it 18 information which has fructified because it has 
become vitd and reproductive; in other words, it 
possesses dynamic force. 

Writers with subtle unagination like De Quincey 
and Lamb, possess an " electric aptitude " for seizing 
upon analogies. One thing invariably suggests 
another, and consequently a large discursiveness of 
manner » the consequence. To suggest a thing to 
De Quincey was like bringing an object into a room 
covered by mirrors. The object assumed at once a 
myriad shapes ; it co’tld be scon from every possiblo 
angle. But there is a reason lor this ; and there is 
a reason for the apparent complexity of De Quinoey’s 
trontoii'iiti 

Wc must not forget that the logical faculty in Do 
Qumo y IS as mamfust os his inventive imagination. 
His disciirsivenoss often merely mdicatea the sija- 
oiousness of his ground plan He is not' really 
introducing other irr<‘l*>vant objects, but reflecting 
the same ob|eet. from lunriy pomta of view. 

De Quincey's iinagmuiiun was fertile rather than 
deep ; this again is of special value t o the discursive 
writer. Then his retentive meinoiy, his out-of-the- 
way knowledge, his instinct for parallelisms appar¬ 
ently remote, give his manner a peculiar fascination 
and mton-st. 

This diac:ursiv«>iu-i'i-i is of groat value in his cruicat 
work, for it proi'ides h leisurely elaboration of his 
subject, and a host of subtle touches which help to 
illuminate. 

The two qualities which go to mal.o criticism of 
t.he first order, are subtlety and acutoness ; the first 
a faculty nf the imagination—-an instinct for de¬ 
tecting what IS beneath the surface ; the other an 
intellectunl proriesu w'hich arrives by virtue of on 
alert logic at a certain conclusion. Some critics 
excel m one, some lu another. Hazlitt is the more 
remarkable for acuteness—De Quincey for subtlety ; 
sometimes, as in the essay on Macbeth, the subtlety 
rather ovui reaches itself, but often, as in the essays 
on MUton, on GoUrtdge, and WordnocHh, it is of 
great service. 

The mysterious side of life, the night side of things, 
appealed irresistibly bO De Quincey. Few writers 
have given a more vivid impression of the mystery 
of London, the sense of immensity in its surging 
crowds, the tragic lonelinnss of its bustling thorough¬ 
fares. He discovers an arresting symbolism m 
ordinary sights and sounds (e.g. The Knocking at the 
Gate tn Macbeth). He is attracted towards certain 
dramatic movements in history fraught with latent 
possibilities (e.g. The Remit of the Tartan. Spaniah 
Nun, and Joan of Arc) To have written that 
gruesome masterpiece, the footnote on the Williame 
murders, formerly appended to the Essay on Murder, 
is to have assured for himself a place among artists 
of the horrible, such as Sdgar Allan Poe. Few 
realised more intiensely, more subtly, the horror of 
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the snexpresaed j the broodiiig senee of some un* 
pending disaster, than did De Quinoey. Whereas 
Horace Walpole and Mrs. Baddille had been trying 
to make the flesh creep with moaning winds, and 
ancient battlements, with Byromo robbers, and 
spectral hands and hollow voices, De Quincey 
approaches with far finer artistry the potency 
suggesting—of hinting. With Walpole, the super¬ 
natural was a useful stage property far too obviom 
to deceive any but the most creduloua With 
De Quincey it is a vague background. The 
bulging of the street door and the dreadful 
sdence which followed, when Williams gets in the 
bouse, has a ghastliness about it that surpasses 
the actual murders. The gruesome silenoe, then the 
faint creaking os the cnmuial moves about, the 
suspense, these arc the things that freeze the blood. 

Apart from the horrible, however, the dark, the 
shadowy side appealed to De Quincey, just os it 
appealed to Nathaniel Hawthorne. Hawtbonie pre¬ 
ferred, as we know, to take his walks after sunset, 
and when night was gathering over Edmburgh, then 
Do Quincey sallied forth with a zest which he never 
showed in daylight. 

“It IS strange." aaye Mr. Masson, “to think of the 
httle figuiu in thorn- wtorj' wanderings of his, round sad 
through the city eveiiuig after evening.'' 

It was his custom, wo are told, in these nocturnal 
rambles, and chiefly for bis convenience in certain 
labynntlis of pathway about the Esk. with a foot¬ 
bridge or two ill them, to carry a small lantern with 
a means of lighting it when ho chose. What a trial 
to the senses of the bardu*st belated tramp or other 
night bird, with any dread of the supeniatural, to 
havo come upon De Quincey m such a spot, striking 
his match by a bush nr advancing through the trees 
with his bull's eye. He himself was perfectly fear¬ 
less of night bird or demon Night was his natural 
element. What could if bring forth that it should 
alarm him T 

As the man, so tho writer. Along the byways of 
htorature. he shuffled with a glimmering lantern 
turned in this dimctioii or that, to light up with a 
radiance that decorsicd ralhtr than illummed the 
darkness of some special trart. Surely it was no 
mere literaiy pr^-ference tlmt led him to doscant on 
Macbeth (where the diief events take place after 
Bunsot), or to quote, of all Lamb’s '-ssays, the one on 
Evening, " That we should he down with the Lamb.'* 

De Quincey himself, though his avowedly auto- 
bioeraphic writings ore well defined, is as a matter 
of fact almost always autobiographic. This does 
not mc>an that he is telling us explicitly always what 
has happened to him, but he reveals himself, his 
moods, his tastes, his peculiarities of tempea-, in all 
that ho writes. 

In ono particular De Quincey’s idiosyncratic 
writing differs from that of his contemporaries— 
Byron, Hazbtt, and T.amb. He makes use of his 
temperamental peculiarities as an artist rather than 
as a man. The consequence w he is less confidential 
than he seems. This is not so, say, with a writer 
like Liunb; Lamb is far more intimate and frank ; he 
wonts to open his mind to his readers, and although 
he bides from us many of his dukeat momenta ^ 
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aa extra flouridi of wHtlounia, yet it ia not difficult 
to Me tiiron^ this aimple histrionio deo^tion. De 
Quinoey, on the other ^nd, looks upon the expeti- 
enoes of life as so much plastio material for his 
artistcy. He manipulates his material primarily 
for artistio effect, and only secondarily bMause he 
wishes to be con^ential. There is none of the im- 
palsiveneas about him—the yearning to take the 
world into bis confidence—that there is in the case 
of Byron and Hazlitt. The history of the Con/es- 
mon$ serves as a case in point. Pleased with their 
artistic as well as popular sooceas, he elaborated a 
much lengthier later edition. Thm is more of the 
literary artist, leas of the confidential opium-eater 
in the later version. 

This deliberate detachment, so characteristic of 
the artist, reminds one more of Walter Pater than 
of Hazlitt and Liamb. 

De Quincey’s attitude towards life was essentially 
that of the artist to whom every experience may 
aerve possibly some artistic end. Such men wel¬ 
come the fight, not as Browmng did from the ethical 
point of view, but from the sasthetic. One could 
not say of him what Arnold said of Emerson, “ A 
voice oracular has pealed.” Not on the bracing 
uplands of high imagination, but in the soft gracious 
woodlands of luxurieuit fancy shall we fi nd him. 

Although OUT best friends in hlerature as m every¬ 
day life are always welcome, yet there are limes and 
seasons when they make a special appeal to us. 
There ia a literature of the noonday—and there is a 
literature of the half-lights. De Quincey’s writings 
belong to the literature of the half-hghtn, and should 
for the most port, 1 think, be read in the “ clear 
brown twilight,” which Hawtnorne desiderates for 
his delightful tries. Given the time and mood, the 
fantastic opium-eater will raely fail to hold us with 
persuasive charm, by virtue of his quaint, elusive 
personriity, and his attractive gorrulousness; above 
all, by reason of his exquisite and delicate art. 

*' So sweet, so ghostly, in its soft, golden etniles, silent 
as a dream, and quiet aa the dying trance of a saint, 
faded through all its atagea this departing day, along the 
whole length of which I bade farewell for many a year 
to Wales, and fare well to sammer. In the very aspect 
and the sepulchrri stillness of the motionless day. as 
solemnly it wore away through morning, noontide, 
afternoon, to meet the darknesa that was hurrying to 
swallow up its beauty. I had a fantastio feeling as though 
I read the very language of resignation when bending 
before some irresistible agency. And at intervals I 
heard—^in how different a Icey I —^the raving, the ever¬ 
lasting uproar of that dreadful metropolis, which at 
every step was ooraing nearer, and beckoning (as it 
seemed) to myself for purposes as dim, for issues as 
inoaloulable, as the path of cannon-shots fired at random 
and in darkness. 

* • • a a a 

*' For nearly two hours I had heard fierco winds arising, 
and the whole sitmosphm had by this tune become one 
vast laboratory of hostile movements in all directions. 
Such a chaos, suoh a distracting wilderness of dim sights 
and of those awful * sounds that live in darknees,' never 
had_ I oonscionsly witnessed. Rightly, and by a tme 
instinct, had 1 mue my farewell adieus to summer. All 
through the day, Wales and her grand mountain ranges— 
Penmasnmawr, Snowdon, Cader Idris—^had divided my 
thoughts mth London. But now rose London, sole, 
dark, infinite, brooding over the whole oapocitiee of my 
heart. Other objjeot, other thought, I could not admit, 
lamg before midnight the whole household (with tha 


exoeption of a solitary waiter) had retliad to not. Two 
hours, at least, were left to me, after twelve o’olook 
had struok. for. heart-shaking reflections. . . . Tbs un¬ 
usual dimensioiis of the rooms, eapecisUy their tower¬ 
ing height, brought up oontmuaUy and obstinatoly, 
tluough natural unks of oseociated feelings or imagee, 
the mighty vision of London waiting for ns afar off. 
An ritltade of nineteen or twenty feet ehowed itself 
unavoidably upon an exaggerated aoale in aoroa of the 
emritor side-rooms, meant probably for cards or refraeh- 
mente. This single feature of the roome, their unusual 
altitude, and the echomg hollownees whioh had become 
the exponent of that omtude, this one terrific feature 
(for terriflo it waa in the effect), together with crowding 
and evanescent images of the flying feet that so often 
hod spread gladness through these hrils on tha wings 
of youth and hope at seasons when every room rang 
With musio ; all this, rising m tumultuous vision, whilst 
the dead hours of night were stealing along, all around 
me, household and town, sleeping, and whilst against 
the windows more and more the storm outside waa 
raving, and to all appearances endlessly growing, thraw 
me into the deadliest condition of nervous emotion under 
controdiotoiy foroee, high over which predominated 
horror recoiling from that unfathomed abyas m London 
into whioh I was now so wilfully precipitating myaelL” * 

Essay on Rextobic 

Charles Lloyd never returned to Brathsy after he 
bad once been removed from it. . . - But often and 
often, m years after all waa gone. I have passed old 
Brathay, or have gone over purposely after dark, about 
the time when, for many a year, I used to go over to 
spend the evening: and seating myself on a stone by 
the Bide of the mountain river Brathay, have staid for 
hours hstening to the same sound to which so often 
Charles Lloyd and I used to hearken together with pro¬ 
found emotion and awe—the sound of j^aling anthems, 
as if streaming from the open portals of some illimitable 
cathedral; for such a sound docs actually arise, m many 
states of the weather, from the iicculiar action of tho 
rivor Brathay upon its rocky bed , and many times 
I have beard it, of a quiet night, when no stranger 
could have been persuaded to behove it other than tiie 
sound of choral chanting—distant, solemn, soinlly. . . . 
Since the ruin or dispersion of that household, after tho 
sm<iko IumI ceased to ascend from thuir hearth, or tho 
garden walk to re-echo their voices, oftentimes, when 
lying by tho nver side. I have hstened to the same 
aenal saintly sound, whilst looking bock to that night, 
long hidden in the frost of receding years, when Charles 
and Sophia Lloyd, now lying m foreign graves, first 
dawned upon mo, coming suddenly out of ram and 
darkness; then young, noh, happy, full of hope, belted 
with young children (of whom aim most are long dead), 
and standing apparently on the verge of a ladiyrinth of 
golden hours. 

Joan or Anc 

At the farewell crisis, when tho gates of death are 
opening, and flesh ia resting from its struggles, often¬ 
times the tortured and torturer have the same truoe 
from carnal torment; both sink together into sleep; 
together both sometimes kindle into dreams. When the 
mortal mists were gathering fast upon you two—bishop 
and shepherd girl—^when the pavilions of life were closins 
up their shadowy curtains about you—let us try, through 
tho gigantic glooms, to decipher the flying featnies of 
your separate visions. 

The shepherd girl that had delivered Franco—she 
from her dungeon, she from her baiting at the sioke, 
she from her duel with Are, ss she enteradf her lost draam 
—saw Domrtoiy, saw the fountain of Domnuny, saw the 
pomp of forests in which her childhood hod wandered. 
That Easter festival which man had denied to her 
languishing heart—^tbat resurrection of springtime, which 
the darkness of dungeons had intera^ed from her, 
hungering after the glorious liberty of forests—were by 
God given back into her hands, ss jewels that had been 

* 37ks Gon/entom o/on Opwm-JBitfsr. 
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■tolae from bar bj nbbon. WHh tbom, parbapo (for 
tlia mimtaa of drwMna oan atretsh into mgM), warn givon 
baok to bar by Qod the blim of obildhood. By tpeoiaJ 
priirilflge for hir might bo areoted, in this faroweU droam, 
a aeoora ohildhood, innooent aa the first; but not, like 
tiuU, sad with the gloom of a fearful mission in the rear. 
Hiis mission had now been fulfilled. The storm sms 
weathered} the skirts even of tiiat mighty storm were 
drawing oB. The blood that she was to raokon for bad 
been exaotad; tiw tears that die was to abed in 
aeoret bad been paid to the last. The hatred to herself 
in all eyes had been faoed steadily, had been snfiered, 
had been survived. And in hm last fight upon the 
aoaflold die had tiinmfdied gloriouato} vfotoriously she 
had tasted the stings of death. For au, except this 
comfort from her farewell dream, she had died—died, 
amidst the tears of ten thousand enemies—died, amidst 
the drums and trumpets of armies—died, amMlst peals 
redoubline upon peals, volleys upon volleys, from the 
saluting olariona or martyrs. 

Bishop of Beauvais I because the guilt-bnrdMied 
man is in dreams haunted and waylaid by the most 
frightful of hn crimes, and because upon tb» fluctuating 
mirror—rising (like the mocking mirrors of mtroye in 
Arabian deserts) from the fens of death—most of all 
are reflected the sweet oountonanoes which the roan 
has laid in rums ■ therefore I know, bishop, that you 
also, entering your final dream, saw Domrtmy. 'Diat 
fountain, of wluch the witnesses spoke so much, showed 
itself m your eyes ui pure morning dews - but neither 
dews, nor the holy dawn, could cleanse away the bright 
spots of innocent blood upon its surface. By the 
fountain, bishop, you saw a woman seated, that hid 
her face. But, as you draw near, the woman raises 
her wasted features. Would Donir^my know them 
again for the features of her child 1 Ah, but you know 
them, bishop, well I Ob mercy I what a groan was 
that which the servants, waiting outside the bishop’s 
dream at his bedside, heard from his labouring heart, as 
at this moment he turned away from the fountain and 
the woman, seeking rest in the foresta afa' oil. Yet 
not so to escape the woman, whom once again he must 
behold before he dies, _ In the forests to which he pi ays 
for pit^, will he find mpite T What a tumult, what a 
gathering of feet is thwe I In glades where only wild 
doer should run, armies and nations are assembling: 
towering in the fluctuating crowd are phantoms that 
belong to departed hours. . . . What building is that 
whoh hands so rapid are raising ^ Is it a martyr's 
scaffold T Will they bum the child of Domr^my a 
second time 1 No: it is a tribunal that rises to the 
clouds : and two nations stand suound it, waiting for a 
trial. Shull my Lord of Beauvais sit arain upon the 
judgment seat, and again number the hours for the 
innooent T Ah no I he is the prisoner at the bar. 
Already aJI is waiting: the mighty audience is gathered, 
the Court is hurrying to their smts. the witnesses are 
arrayed, the trumpets are sounding, the judge is taking 
his place. Oh t but this is sudden. My lord, have you 
no oounsel t Oounael I have none: m heaven above, 
or on earth beneatii, counsellor there is none now that 
would take a brief from me ,- allarenlent.” is it.indeed, 
come to this T Alss t the time is short, the tumult is 
wondrous, the crowd stretches away into infinity; but 
yet I will scorch in it for somebody to take your brief; 
I blow of somebody that will be your counsel. Who is 
this that oometh from Domrdmy T Who is she in 
bloody ooronation robes from Rheims T Who is she 
that oometh with blackened flesh from walking the 
funuwes of Rouen T This is she, the sihepherd girl, 
oounsellor that had none for herself, whom I choose, 
bishop, for yours. She it is. I engage, that shall take 
my lord’s brief. She it is, bishop, that would plead 
for you * yes, bitiiop, aas, —^when heaven and earth 
ore silent. 

LETOH HUNT 

Tbe praae of Leigh Hunt synchronises with his 
verse. It began with his papers in tbs Examiner, 
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and later on in the Indieatar. His tojonm in Italy 
found eapeessUm in his Jar of Honey from Mount 
Hybia (1848), an agreeable Tolume warm with the 
colour and romance of the South. Hie diacuinve 
charm and varied knowledge of London life is ex¬ 
hibited in The Town ; whUe in his AutobiograjJty 
we have the fullest eaqpression of the man himself, 
his innate Bweetneea and beauty of character and his 
little weakneeaea and prejudioeo. What the Eeaaye 
of Elia are to Lamb, the Autcbiognrphy is to Leigh 
Hunt. 

In his literary methods aa essayist, he ia akin to 
Lamb; with something of the same Bprightlinees, 
intimate ease, and whimsical charm. What he lacks 
is the deep tenderness and the high flashee of imagi 
nation th^ mark Lamb’s best work. Hunt wo^s 
on a lower fovd. But there is great attractivenees 
about his prose, for his taste was Sue, his interests 
many, and his frank enjoyment of things exhilar¬ 
ating and contagious. 

In The Religion of the Heart he tries to express his 
general attitude towards life, and if aa a philosophical 
credo it seems rather vague and stlperficial, it at any 
rate reveals agracious,kindly,and sunny personality. 
As a dulightlul trifler in the byways of letters, 
and as a fine and oatholio taster of ^at is beautiful 
both in lifo and literature, be will altl^ys be remem¬ 
bered. 

Cmr Trxxs 

There is scarcely a street in the city of London, perhaps 
not one, nor many out of the pale of it, from some part of 
which the passenger may not discern a tree. Most persons 
to whom this hu been mentioned have doubted the 
accuracy of our information, nor do we profess hitlierto 
to have ascertained it; though, since we heard the asser¬ 
tion, we have made a point of endeavouring to do so 
whenever wo could, and have not been disappointed. 
Tim mention of the circumstance gennally creates a 
laughing astonishment, and a cry of “ impossible! ” 
Two jiensons, who successively heara of it the other day, 
not only thought it incredible os a general fact, but 
doubled whether half a dozen streets could be found 
with a twig ID them : and they triumphantly instanced 
“ Chnapside,” as a place m which it was ” out of the 
question.” Yet in Cheapside is an actual, visible, and 
even ostentatiously visible tree, to all who have eyes to 
look about them. It stands at the corner of Wood 
Street, and occupies the space of a house. There was a 
solitary one the other day in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
which haa now got a multitude ot young companiona. 
A little child was shown us a few years back, who was 
said never to have beheld a tree but that single one in 
St. I^ul’s Churchyard. Whenever a tree was men¬ 
tioned, she thought it was that and no other. She hod 
no conception even of the remote tree in Cheapside l 
'^is appears incredible; but there would seem to ba 
no bounds, either to imagination or to the want of it. 
We were told the other dav on good authonty, of a man 
who hod resided six and-thirty years in the square ot 
St Peter’s at Rome, and then tor the first time went 
inside the Cathedral. 

There is a, little garden in WaUing Street / It Ha 
completely open to the eye, being divided from the 
footway by a railing only. 

In the body of our work will be found notices of 
other trees and green spots, that surprise the observer 
in the thick of the noise and smoke. Many of them 
are in churchyards. Others have disappeared during the 
progress of trailding. Many oourts and passages are 
named from trees tlmt once stood in them, oa Vine and 
Elm Court, Fig'tree Court, Green-arbour Court, Ae. It 
b not surprising that garden-houeee, as they were colled. 



mn of ooeapying booaes of this dewriptioo. 

■rntin to hafvo mMO • point of taoving one. Hie on[|jr 
London n^danoo of Chapmen whiob ie known, wee in Ola 
Stnaet Boodi donbtlea at that time a rami anborb. 
Beanmont au Fletoher'a houae, on the Surrey aide of 
tiia nmmea (tor they lived aa well ea wrote together), 
moat nrobabfy bad a fiarden; and Diyden’e house in 
Oenra Street looked into the nrden of the mansion 
built by the Bark of Laioeotar. A tree, or even a flowar, 
put in the window in the etceeta of a great oity (and 
the London oitiaena, to their oredit, an fond of Sowen)^ 


aOaow the eye aometbing in tiw aama enw aa the hand* 
organa whhui bring nneaqieeted mnaio to the ear. TIim 
reneah the aommoc^>laoaa life, abed a harmony through 
tte bai 7 diaoord, and appeal to tiiaae first aouroea of 
emotion, whioh are aaeowiated with the remembranoe 
aU that k young and innooent. They eeem ako to 
preaent to ne a portion of the taamiailllty wo think we 
are labouring for, and the deaixe of whien k felt on an 
earnest that we diall realke it aomewhere, either in 
thk world or in the neat. Above all, they render ne 
more oheerful for the perfotmanee of preeent duties: 
and the smalleat seed of thk kind, dropt into the heart 
of man, k worth more, and may terminate in better 
fruits, than anybody but a great poet ooold tell na. 
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tiionld have loraMriy aboondad in Hdbarn. fat Bnabill 
Bow, and other (at that time) eabotbaa pkkoee. Wa 
nottee the feet, fat order to obaerve how foim tiie poeta 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF JOUBNAU8M 

In the domain of proae, the first thirty yean of 
the nineteenth century are richer in eaeayista than 
in novdieta. Beyond Boott and Jane Auetmt there 
are no names of ^e firat importanoe in fiction; but 
the era abounds in notable critics and eeeayista, 
whether of the elder eohool represented by Jeffr^, or 
the new eohool heralded by Coleridge. We tove 
sem that the Spectator a^ the Toiler fostered 
the essay and inaugurated its more intiinate and 
familiar appeal; wd while the essay was reared 
under the protecting wing of Journalum, it still 
retained its coimectton with the periodical during the 
neat couple of decadee. For a while, however, 
periodical literature, after the death of Addison 
and Steele, lost its high distinotion. The pay uma 
miserable, and only the hack writer ooold be relied 
on to write according to the editor's recipe. But 
the resuscitation of Review was at hand, and 
took place with the launohiog of the Eduinirgh 
Review. 

The appearance of this famous organ, in ita 
f amiliar livery of “ saffron and of blue,’* was due to 
the efforts of Francis Jeffrey and of Sydniqr Smith. 
After the first number in 1802, Jeffrey beoaime the 
sole editor. Sydney Smith, writing in 1839, thue 
desoribes the meeting of tiie friends that led to its 
inauguration: 

" One day we happened to meet in tiie eighth or ninth 
■toiy or flat in Bucoleneh Place, the elevated retidenoe 
of the then Mr. JeSray. I proposed that we ahould eet 
op a Beview j thk woe acceded to with acclamation. I 
woe appoioted Bditor, and remained long enough in 
Edfnbuigh to edit the fimt number of the Edimrgh 
Sevimv. The motto I proposed for the Beview was 

' Tenul mosam maditamur avana.* 

‘We ooltivate literature on a little oatmeal.* 

Bui thk was too near the truth to be admitted, and 
so we took oor pnseot grave motto from Pobliua Lyras, 
of whom none of ua hM, I am sure, ever read a nugla 
line; and so began what hoe einae turned out to be 
a very import:^ and able journal. Whan I kft Edin¬ 
burgh, H fell into the stronger hands of Lord Jeffrey 
and Lord Brougham, and reached the hj^iest point A 
popularity and auooeai.'* 


In this retrospect over the thirty-seven yean of 
the Edwburgh'a existence, Sydney Smith could re¬ 
count mauy socisl evils that had been mitigated or 
entirely abdished, resulta that were, in part at any 
rate, achieved by the fearless honeety with which 
tile cause of reform hod been advooat(^ by the pro¬ 
moters of the journal. The Emancipation of the 
Catholics—the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acta—the abolition of Slavery—the modification of 
the Game Laws and the hcosh Penal Code—were a 
few of the refonns that had been accomplished in 
1839. 

The main purpose of the earlier reviews was 
pditios. “ The Review, in short,” said Jeffrey to 
Scott, “ has hut two lege to stand upon. Literature 
no doubt IS one of them; and its Right leg is Politics.” 
The political power widded by the suooeseful Whig 
organ provoked the Tories to issue, in 1809, the 
Quarterly Review as a counterblast to the “per¬ 
nicious ” principles of the Edinburgh. Tot a con- 
sidmble period the rivals exercised a kind of literar;’ 
dictators^ whioh, despite its arrogance and narrow¬ 
ness, did moat certainly confer very real benefits on 
literature. JeSkey himself, notorious as some of his 
literary judgmente have become, was a man of 
oonsidemhle knowledge and of genuine though nar¬ 
row oritioal insic^t. In the early days of the 
Review, when tlm Whig policy was not insistent, 
Boott was a frequent contributor. If not very 
versatile or subtle Im was a sound antic, and what 
was unusual in any Quarterly, an amiable one. He 
proved, moreover, an agreeable and lively writer. 

Almost at the opporite pole as a writer was Lord 
Brougham, brilliwit, euperfidal, and amaungly ver¬ 
satile. Very diff^nt to htm is the humorist, 
Sydney Smith, a oritie of high etandxng, and a jester 
who could play the fool, without being either 
qtitefnl or paltry. After the triumph of the Whigs 
Iw became Canon of St. Paid'e, and died in February 
1845, at the age of seveaty-fonr. 

Thn “EsunrerBaH Baviaw** and ixb 

OomnoBOTOBB 

StdnbtBiciis remainedlongenong^ JnEdinbuigh 
to adit the first number, to whioh he oontributedfiTe 
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artidBB, one of which wm » ** dachigg attack ** on 
John Bowlea, writer of poUtioal pa mpM eta, 1791- 
1807—tbooght I 17 Je(b«!p to bo “ too aavon.” but 
it waa the “dadung” nature of tha attadu on 
pezaooa aboaea that brought the now journal 
into ptomineiioe and gave it a poaition ^part froin 
ita oootemporariea. 

The editocahip then poawrt into the haada 
Frenoie Jefikejr, although l^dn^ Smith ocmtinued 
to wnta for the ifemaw until 1827, and in the find 
four numbers no less than eighteen utides were 
written by bun. Tioknor, ao Amenoan writer, haa 
left on record Sydnqr Smith’s aocount of the busmeas 
side of his relations with the Review : 

“ When I orate an article 1 used to send it to Jeffray, 
and waited till it came out, immediately after which I 
enclosed to him a bill in these words, or words like them 
—‘ Francis Jefirey, Esq., to Rev. Sydney Smith: To a 
very wise and witty article on such a eubjeet, eo many 
aliouts at forty-five guineas a sheet; * and the money 
always came.’’ 

Some of the moat famous of Sydney Smith’s 
articles were coUooted and reprinted, Edgeworth on 
BuUs, Methodism, Indian Missions, Hannah More, 
Qame Laws, Public Schools, Botany Bay. They 
afford excellent exsunplee of his method of argument 
and imrivalled humour. 

FasNUia JifTFRux, the clever, versatile lawyer who 
controlled the destinies of the Beview for eo many 
years, waa a typical journalist, ready to write about 
anything and everything at a momoat’e notioe. In 
addiLitm to performing hia dutiee ae editor, duties 
which m those days involved the revision and alter¬ 
ation of the articles if the views of the authors did 
DOt coincide with the prinoiplee and avowed pohcy 
of the paper, Jeffrey hims^ wrote two hundred 
articles, most of which are reviews of books. 
Jeffrey’s name is usually associated with some of 
his unfortunate judgments in literature: that ho 
disapproved of Wordsworth’s poetry—ohaiacterised 
The Daffodils as ‘'stuff,” said of The Excursion “ This 
will never do”—is well known; his positive achieve¬ 
ments are frequently ignored. Jeffrey made review¬ 
ing an art—even if sometimee the art of tbe alaughter- 
houso. He did more than out the pages of a book 
—^ho read it, gave a clear summary of the contents, 
and delivered bis verdict m accordance with his 
own honest if somewhat circumscribed convictions. 

If Jelfrey did not approve of the Lake poets, or 
romantic poetry in general, bo praises Keats for his 
real merits, although opposition to the Quarterly 
may have stimulate him in hie search for them. 

Jeffrey’s literary judgmente were vitiated by a 
constitutional pessimism that inclined him to despair 
of hia own times. Be considered *' the age of 
original genius was over,” and in a paragraph in 
which he speaks of the rich melodies of Keats and 
Shelley, “ the tuneful quartos of Southey,” “ the 
fantastical emphasis of Wordsworth,” the “ plebeian 
pathos of Crabbe,” and the “splendid strains of 
Moore,” it is to regret that thdr work is peasing into 
oblivion—^whiie the two poets who show no eigne 
of diminishing popularity toe Rogers and Campbdl I 

A violent '^ig in pohtics, Jeffrey was a conser¬ 
vative in literature, and conuder^ the classical 
school of poetry, as represented by Pope, the ideal 
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standard. In vpite of tbeoe dafeets Jefbsy did 
mush to spread a love of good litaratun, and to xaisa 
the level of public taste. Jeffrey bod 1 ^ a sura to- 
stinot for a briilioat passage" and is sspaoiolly good 
in giving a general summary of a period. 

Soott and Boutbsy both wrote for the EdMburfffk 
for a short time, but the extreme political views of 
Jeffrey alienated the qmipathy of tl» more moderate. 

Southey, writing to Scott in 1807, sa^ he has 
soororiy one opinum in common with tlM Ed/Mbswgh. 
Two yean later, Southey became a contribotor to 
the newly established Quarterly. 

FnaHCis HomraB, the great friend of Sydnoy 
Smith, end like Brougham, one of the founctom 
the Bdtrdturgh, wrote on political economy. He pre¬ 
ceded Sydney to London, and when the latter arrived 
he found Homer established very “ high up in Qarden 
Court,” engaged “ in thinking a good deal about 
mankind.” 

Homer’s abilities and aincenties soon brought him 
success at the Bar; he entered Parliament, where 
he speedily became an authority on questions of 
currency. Hie early death was a loss both to 
literature and politics. 

With Horner may be associated another writer for 
the Edinburgh, Sir Jamks Hacxirtosh, “ a man of 
vast learning.” whom Sydney Snuth described as 
“ having waded through morasses of mtemationa] 
law where the steps of no living man could follow 
him.” Mackintosh had, like Macaulay, a prodigioua 
memory, and he waa noted for his conversational 
powers. Rogers, the poet, lamented that he eami- 
ficed everything to maintain bia reputation in lbs 
art. Mackintosh wrote A History of England, a 
Lt/e of Sir Thomas More, and a Dissertation on the 
Progress of Ethnal Philosophy —that received strong 
oritioiam at the liands of James Mill—^but nothing 
that he wrote has any permanent interest. 

Lord Brougham was one of the most voluminous 
contributors, and wrote no less than eighty articles 
in five years, on a variety of topics. Brougham 
was, however, essentially an orator and politician, 
and the whole of his writing, like that of Mackintosh, 
has perished. Indeed, Brougham’s poLtical influ¬ 
ence waned some years before his death. 

Brougham was the author of the attack on Byron’s 
youthful poems Hours of Idleness, that provoked the 
poet to pour forth the vials of his wrath in English 
Bards and Sooteh Reviewers. Byron thought the 
attack hod been insulted by Lord Holland, 
“ drank three bottles of claret,” and sat down to 
write his reply. 

“As to the Edinburgh Reviewers, it would indeed 
require e Hercules to crush the Hydra. but if the 
author succeeds in loerriy ‘ bruising one of the heads 
of the serpent’ though his own hand should sutler in 
the encounter, he will be amply satisfied.” 

Macaulay made a reputation in the Edinburgh 
Review by his brilliant eseays that began to appear 
about 1825. Macaulay’e genius lay in his historical 
rather than in hie entioal powers. “ 1 am nothing,” 
he sajrs, “ if not historical.” His bright, lucid, 
masterly presentation of facts in order to convey 
inferences that were acceptable to himeell and his 
age, made him exceedingly popular, 

M a caula y’s oontributionB to the Edinburgh were 

1.1 
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ropriated and publiahed under the title of Oritieal 
and Hitktnoal E»tay», They were intended to be re> 
viewa of hooka—in reality the book horded lIao« 
onlay an ezcuae for deUvwing his own views on the 
Bubjeot m question. He nsuady devcted a few lines 
to ^ book itsdi. and then wrote a dissertation on 
the snbjeot. 

Teb “ QniiB3aDa.T “ and ixb Comtbibtteobs 

The first number of the Quartetiy was issued in 
1809 under the editorship of WlLuax Giitobd, who 
with Canning, Frere, and Ellis, had been aasooiated 
in the production of the AnU-Jacobin. Qifkinl 
exercised a rigid censorship over the contributors to 
the Eeview that oooasioDed some annoyance to Lamb 
and Southey. Those were the days of the unsigned 
article and the editorial “ we.*' Writers were ex¬ 
pected to remain anonymous, although the veil was 
sometiinea very transparent. Gifford objected to 
Southey’s prose as being " too distinctive,** and 
revised his articles. 

Much of the bitterneas and unfairness that is 
characteristic of journalistic writing at this period 
must be assigned to two reasons—-the polirio^ bias 
of the eariy reviews, and the custom of unsigned 
articles united with editorial Mitooraoy. Attacks 
that might safely be delivered under cover, and as 
the settled judgment of a panel of literary Rotators 
could not be carried on in the open, and the advent 
of the signed article introduced more pohteness and 
a more genial point of view. Up to the advent of 
Coleridge, it was well called the “ hang—draw—and 
quarterly Review.** 

In 1824 8. T. Coubbidob beoame editor for a short 
period, and then the reins passed into the hands of 
J. G. Lockhabt, who devotai the main energies of a 
lifetime to the task. Lockhart had been educated 
at Glasgow University, and thenoe had proceeded 
to Oxford by means of a scholarship. He was called 
to the Bar at £diabuig;b just at the time the Edin¬ 
burgh Magazine was started. Lockhart was an ex- 
oelli^ classical scholar, and also possessed a know¬ 
ledge of modem languages that was leas common at 
this period. He translated some Spanish ballads, 
(1823), and was acqu a inted with German and ItaUan 
literature. Lockhart had visited Germany and seen 
Goethe, and this event laid the foundation of his 
friendship with Scott, whose son-in-law he becune 
in 1820. In 1825' he came to London as editor of 
the Quarterly. Lockhart’s chief title to fame rests 
upon his biographies of Scott and Bums, as a critic 
he earned for himself the title of “ the scorpion," 
although he is not responsible for all the attacks 
that have been laid to his charge. It was indeed 
an unkind fate that madef him for twenty-eight years 
a critic and reviewer in days when critics possessed 
a licence to abuse not only the work of an author, 
but even personal character. Lockhart grew older 
and wiser and did not repeat the sins of his youth- 
perpetrated in connection with Blackwood —^but he 
never learnt to bring to his judgments in literature 
that " air of detachment " so neoeasaty to forming 
unbiassed estimates. His own perso^ predilec¬ 
tions counted for much ; he could not bear anything 
suggestive of Keats^ and as a role did not care for 
new poets. 


John Wiuok Cbokbb, "a nanow-souled oritio" at 
letters, whose connection with the Quarterly lasted 
forty-five years, wrote no less than two hundred and 
fifty-eight articles. He was a careful and pains¬ 
taking mvestigator, and edited a noteworthy edition 
of Boswell's Life of Johnmm—hat in common with 
many othw writers for the reviews, his work has not 
survived in literature. 

Kr Johb Babbow— a traveller, statesman, and 
Chinese savant—wrote accounts of his voyages and 
travels. Hallak and Bbabok Tdknxb wrote on his¬ 
tory. Turner wrote a HiEory of the Anglo-Saxonaf 
giving extracts from their literature and accounts of 
laws that is still of value. Hallom's work as an 
historian IB well known. Halthub and Sbriob wrote 
on pohtioal economy. Scott contributed about 
thirty artidlea (1809-32), on a variety of subjects. 

SoDTHBT, aim a prolific writer for the reviews, 
wrote a hundred articles. Of all this mass, few are 
worth readiqg to-day: Scott on Miss Austen, Ellis 
on The Lord of the Idee and' The Corsair ; othm re¬ 
main OB ouriosities of literary criticism, and amongst 
these may be mentioned the review that " snufied 
out Keats." 

" B]:a.okwood*b HAuasuirE’’ 

The dissatisfaction of the Scottish Tories with 
the extreme Whig views of the Edinburgh led to 
the founding of Blackwood's Edinburgh Maganne 
in 1817. It succeeded the sbort-hved Edinburgh 
Monthly^ and made its startling debut under the 
auspices of Wilson and Lockhart. 

JoHK Wilson (1785-1864), had achieved a repu¬ 
tation at Oxford for his intellectual abilities, ^o 
for his athletic powers. Leaving the University he 
settled at EUeray, near Windermere, and devoted 
himself to authoi^ip, and became intimate with the 

Lake Poets." The Ide of Palma (1812), his first 
volume of poems, was succeeded by The City of the 
Plague (1816). The loss of his fortune drew Wilson 
to Edmburgh, then the hterary hub of the country. 
Wilson found himself unable to agree with Jeffrey 
and threw in his lot with Blackwood's Magazine — 

Maga,” as it came to be called. 

The new Edinburgh attained considerable noto¬ 
riety during the first year of existence for its “ rabid 
performances,’* the chief and formnost of which was 
the famous Chaldee MS., that ridiculed in daring and 
witty fashion the previous editors, Pringle and 
Cleghom, besides other writers of greater eminence. 
Attacks were made on Playfair, Coleridge’s Bio- 
graphia LUeraria (Wilson), The Cockney School of 
Podry (Lockhart >—Keats. On the other hand, the 
new journal was much more favourable to the work 
of the Lake poets, and the first really enthusiastic 
criticism of Wordsworth appeared in its pages from 
the pen of Wilson. 

Wilson possessed a geniality of temperament 
entirely forrign to Lockhairt, and praised and blamed 
with equal extravagance. His w^th of expression, 
abundmt ideas, humour and happy irresponsibility, 
found felicitous outflow in the Nodes Amhrosiancs, at 
first the joint production of Lockhart, Hogg, Maginn, 
and others, but which eventually became exclusively 
identified with “ Christopher North." 

The Nodes were a mund meillqy of proseb vKWb 
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oriticism, deaeription; and their quality variee in 
like manner. Pa—agee of wngolarbeaoty and power 
are mingled with others that are oommonploM and 
bighflown. The character of the “Ettriok Shep¬ 
herd ” has been praised by Ferrier, who edited a 
reprint of the ^octes, as “ one of the finest and most 
fimshed creations which dramatic gemus has ever 
called into enstenoe.*’ 

Tht JtecreatioTU of Chriakypher North (1842) is of 
the same genus as the Noctta. The Triale of Mar¬ 
garet Lindaay (1823) and Ughte and Shadowe of 
Scottish Life (1822) are earlim works that do not 
reach the level of the Noctea. 

As a ontio, Wilson belongs to on intermediate 
school; his early association with the Lake poets led 
him to give them sympathetic appreciation. He 
procliumed Wordsworth, Scott, and Byron as the 
three great mastor-spints in our day m the poetical 
world. 

But Wilson, unlike Jeffrey, had no s}wtem in his 
criticism, and frequently awarded praise or censure 
according to the mood of the mennont, hence his 
criticisms ore often contradictory. 

The Maoazimbs 

A good deal of rivalry existed between Block 
wood’s Edinburgh and the London Magazine, 
established lu the South by the more moderate 
Liberals. The reviews wore senous performances, 
the “ heavy cannon ” of literature—whereas the 
magazines may be compared to the “ Lght artiUeiy.” 
Fiction and creative literature, oven humour was 
welcomed by the magazines; the writers were 
drawn from a younger generation and numbered 
men who were neutral in politics, and non-partisan 
methods became more general. A brilliant and 
versatile band of writers gathered round the new 
periodicals. 

Lamb wrote his Eaaaya of Elia for the London 
Magazine ; Do Qumcey his Confessions of an Opium- 
Eater ; Hood and Hazlitt and Miss Mitford some 
of their best prose. 

Blarktuood'a in its earlier years had the services of 
the extraordinary and erratic Irishman, Maoinit. 
For some yoars a schoolmaster in Cork, Maginn 
drifted from Bdmliurgh to London, where he ac¬ 
complished the most notable achievement of his 
hfe in holping to found, with the assistance of Htron 
Fraser, a London Blackwood known as Fraaer's 
Magazine (1830). Maginn attracted to the new 
periodical men of tho most varied talent and geniuB, 
amongst whom were “ Father Prout ” (Francis 
Mahony), Carlyle, whose Sartor Beaartua threatened 
to bring financiid ruin on the paper, Southey, 
Colerid^, “ Barry Cornwall,” Ainsworth, Hogg, and 
Thackeray. In the hands of such men it is not 
surprising that literature became the Bight leg of 
the Magazines. 

On Burns 

One other remark is of a more limited application, 
and is addressed chiefly to the followers and patrons of 
that new school of poetry against which wo have thought 
it our duty to n^leot no opportunity of testifying. 
Those gentlemen nro ontrageous for simplicity, and we 
hrg leave to recommend to them the simplioity of Burns. 
He has copied the spoken language of passion and 


affection with infinitely more fid^ty than ihe^ have 
ever done, on all ooeanons whioh properly admitted of 
Buoh adaptation. But he has not rejected tne helpe of 
elevated language and habitual aasociationa, nor de- 
baaed hie oompositioo Ire an affectation of bobyUh inter- 
jeokODs and m the pu^g expMivea of an ok) nunery 
xneid’a vocabulary. Th^ may look long enou^ amonx 
his nervous and manly lines, bmore they AnH any Good 
lacks I Dear hearta I *—or, * As a body may say,' 
in them ; or any stuff about dancing daffodils and sister 
Emmelines. Let them tiiink with what infinite con¬ 
tempt the powerful mind of Burns would have peraaed 
the Btoiy of Alioe Fell and her duffle cloak, of Andrew 
Jonea and the half-crown, or of Little Dao wiGiont 
breeches, and his thievish grandfather. Let them oon- 
treat their own fantoetical pereonegea of hysteric^ 
Bchoolmasters and sententious leechmtherers, with tiie 
authentic rustics of Burns' Collar’s Saturday Eight, and 
bis inimitable songs, and reflect on the different reception 
which those personifications have met with from the 
public. Thougn they will not be reclaimed from their puny 
affectations by the example of their learned predeceesors, 
they may, perhaps, submit to be admonishM by a self- 
taught and illiterate poet, who drew from Nature for 
more oorrectiy than they can do. and produoed some¬ 
thing BO much faker the admired oopiea of the mastera 
whom tb^ have abjured. 

On Swirr 

Of his style, it has been usu^ to speak with great, 
and, we think, exaegeraied praise. It is less mellow 
than Dryden’e, ksa elegant than Pope’s or Addison’s, leas 
noble than Lord Bolingbroke’s, and utterly without the 

f low and loftiness which belonged to our earlier masters, 
t IB radically a low uid homely style, without grace and 
without affectation, and ofa’«,'ry remarkable for a great 
choice end profusion 'of co rmon words and expressions. 
Other writers who hav< used a plain and direct style 
have been for the most part jejune and limited in tliw 
diction, and generally give ns an impression of the 
poverty os w as the tameness of their luiguagei 
but Swift, without ever trespassing into figured or 
poetical expresmons, or ever employing a word 
that can be called fine or pedantic, hu a prodigious 
vanety of good set phraaee always at hie command, 
and displays a sort of homely nehness, like the plenty 
of an old English dinner, or the wardrobe of a wealthy 
burgees. This taste for the plain and substantial was 
fatal to his poetry, which subsists not on such elements; 
but was in the highest degree favourable to the effect 
of his humour, very much of which depends on the 
imposing gravity with whudi it is dehvered, and on the 
vanous turns and heightenings it may receive from a 
rapidly shifting and always appropriate expression. 
Almost all his works after the Tale of a Tub seem to have 
been written very fast, and with very little minute care of 
the diction. For his own ease, therefore, it is probable 
they wine all pitched on a low key. and set about on 
the ordinary tone of a familiar letter or conversation, 
as that from which there was little hazard from falling, 
even in moments of negligence, and from which any 
nae that could be effeoted must always be eaw and 
cnnspicuons. ... Half of the affectation and offensive 
pretension we meet with in authors, arises from a want 
of matter, and the other half from a paltry unbition of 
being eloquent and ingenious out of place. Swift bad 
oomplete oonfidence in himself; and had too much 
real business on his hands, to be at leisure to intrigue 
for the fame of a fine writer; in eon<sequanoe of which, 
his writings are more admired by the Judicious than if 
he had bestowed all his attrition on their style. He 
was BO much a man of business, indeed and so much 
aocustomed to consider his writings merely as means 
for the attainment of a practical end—whether that 
end was the strengthening of a party, or the wounding 
a foe—that he not only disdained the reputation of a 
oompoaer of pretty sentences, but seems to have been 
thoroughly indifferent to all sorts of literary fame. He 
enjoyed tne notoriety and influenoe which he hod pro- 
ouM oy his writings; but it was the glory of having 
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owriad hia point, and not of havii^ written woH, that 
ha vaiuml. As soon aa hia pablioationa had nerved 
thair turo, they aaam to have been entirely forgotten 
by their anthor;—and. daairoua aa he waa of being 
rieher, ha appaara to have thought aa little of making 
money aa iiniMrtality by meana of them.t 


the liberty of the pnaa aa the great paUaditon of the 
oonatitntim * but at the aame time I hold the lioentioua 
neaa the preaa in the greatoat abhorrence. Nobody 
ia more oonaoioua than 1 am of the aplendid abiUtiee in 
the honoundile mover, but 1 tell him at onoe, hie aoheme 
la too good to be practtoable. It aavonia of Utopia.^ 


NooDu'e Obatiok 

I aak the honourable gentleroan if thia ie the time 
for carrying the meaaure into execution—whether, in 
foot, a more unfortunate period could tiave been aeleoted 
thwtbat which he has chosen t If this were an ordinary 
meaaure, I ahould not oppose it with ao much vahe« 
menoe s but, air, it calls in queetion tiie wisdom of an 
iirevooable law—of a law passed at the memorable 
period of the Revolution. Wiiat right have we. sir, to 
break down tins fir.n column on which the great men 
of that age atamp^ a character of eternity T Are not 
aU authoritiee against this measure—Pitt. Fox. Cicero, 
and the Attorney and Solicitor Geuoral T The proposi 
tion is new, sir; it ia the first time it waa e'/er heard in 
thia house. I am not prepared, sir—^this house is not 
prepwod—^to rocnivo it. The measure implies a dis* 
trust of his Majesty's Government their disapproval 
Is sufficient to wanant opp'osition. Prerautioii only is 
requisite whore danger is apprehended Here the high 
character of the individuals in question is a sufficient 
goarantoe against any ground of alarm. Give not, then, 
your sanotion to this measure; for, whatever be its 
oharaotor, if you do ijive your sanotion to it. the same 
man by whom this is proposod, will piopose to you 
others to which it will be impossible to give your oon 
sent. I care very httlo, sir, for the ostensible measure; 
but what is there bohind T What art the honourable 
gentleman’s future schemes T If we pass this bill, what 
fresh ronoessions may lie not require ? What further 
degradation is he planning for our eomilry T Talk of 
evil and inounvenionco. sir I look to utlier countries— 
Study other aggregations and soriotios of men, and then 
see whetlier the laws iif (his country demand a lemedy or 
deserve a panegyric. Was the honourable gpnllemaii 
(lot me ask him) alw ays ol this way ot thinking ' Do I not 
remember whe ho was the advocate in this house of 
very opposite opinions T 1 not only quarrel with hia 
present sentiments, sir, but I declare very frankly I do 
not Uke the party with which he oots. If his own 
motives were as pure as possible, they cannot but suffer 
jontamination from those with whom he la politically 
associated. This meeuiure may be a boon to the con¬ 
stitution, but 1 will accept no favour to the constitution 
from such hands. (l.«ud ones of “ Hear, hear.”) I pto- 
foes myself, sir, an honest and upright meinbev of the 
British Parliament, and I am not afraid to profess 
myself an enemy to all change and innovation. I am 
satisfied with things as they are , and it will be my pnde 
and pleasure to hand down this country to iny children 
aa I received it from those who preceded me. The 
honourable gentleman pretends to justify the seventy 
with which he has attacked the noble lord who presides 
over the Court ot Chancery. But I say such attacks 
are pregnant with mischief to government itself. Oppose 
ministers, you oppose govenimoiit; disgrace ministers, 
you disgrace government,- bring ministers into con¬ 
tempt, you bring government into contempt; and 
anarchy and civil war are the consequences. Besides, 
sir. the measure is unnecei>.>aiv. Nobody complains of 
dimrder in that shape in which it is the aim of your 
measure to propose a rennidy to it. The business is one of 
the greatest importance; there ia need of the greatest 
oaution and ciroumspectiOQ. Do not let us be pre¬ 
cipitate, sir; ft is impossible to foresee all consequences. 
Everything lihould be gradual; the example of a 
neighbounog nation should fill us with alarm'l The 
honourable gentleman has taxed mo with illiberality, 
■Ir. I deny the charge. I hate innovation, but I love 
Improvement. I am an enemy to the corruption of 
govemmont, but I defend its influence. I dread relorm, 
but I dread it only when it is intemperate. I coDBid«r 

t The Btaatft of Francis Jeffrey. 


A VxLUQx EnBooa 

There is a village (no matter where) in sriiioh the 
inhabitants, on one day in the year, ait down to a 
dinner prepared at the common expense; ^ an extUr 
ordinary pioee of tyranny (which Ijord Hawkesbury 
would oall the wisdom of village anoestors), tiie inhabf- 
tante of three of the streets, about a hundred yean ago, 
seicad upon the inhabitants of the fourth street, bound 
them hand and foot, laid them upon their hooka, and 
eompelled them to look on while the rest were stu^g 
themselves with beef and beer; the next year the 
inhabitonte of tiie petseonted street (though they con- 
tnbuted an equal quota of the expense) were treated 
precisely in the same manner. The tyranny grow into 
a custom ; and (aui the manner of nature is) it was 
considered as the most sacred of all duties to keep those 
poor fellows without their annusJ dinner ■ the village 
was BO tenacious of tins practice, that nothing could 
induce them to resign it; every enemy to it was looked 
upon OB a disbeliever in Divine Providence, and any 
nefarious churchwarden who wished to surceed in h s 
election had nothing to do hut to represent his antagonist 
as an abolitionist, in order to frustrate his ambition, 
endanger his life, and throw the village into a state of 
the most dreadful commotion. By degrees, however, 
the obnoxious street grew to be so well yieopled, and its 
inhabitants so firmly united, that their oppressors, more 
^raid of injustice, were more disjsiscd to ho just At 
the next dinner, they are unttound. the year after allowed 
to ait upright, then a bit of bread and a glass of water, 
till at lost, after a long series of cnnen^sions, they were 
emboldened to ask, in pretty plain terms, that they 
may be allowed to sit down at tW bottom of the table, 
and to fill their bellies as well as the rest Forthwith a 
general cry of riiame and scandal - '' Ten years ago, were 
you not mid upon your hacks T Don’t yon remember 
what a great thing you thought it to get a piece of 
bread T How thankful you were for cheese-parings T 
Have you forgotten that memorable era, when the lord 
of the manor interfered to obtain for you a slice of 
the public pudding T And now. with an audacity only 
equMled by your ingratitude, you have the inipudenoe 
to ask for knives and forks, and to request, in terms 
too plain to bo mistaken, that vou may mt down to 
table with the rest, and be indulged even with beef and 
beer; there ere not more than half-a-dozen dishes 
which we have reserved for ourselves • the rest has been 
thrown open to you in the utmost profusion: you have 
potatoes, and carrots, suet dumplings, sops m the pm, 
and delicious toast and water, in incredible quantities. 
Beef, mutton, lamb, pork, and veal, are ours; and if 
you were not the most restless and dissat isfied of human 
beings, you would never think of aspumg to enjoy 
them.* 

Tm Chabactek or Waiskb ScenT 

No man was a firmer or more mdofatigable friend. 
I know not he ever lost one and a few with whom, 
daring the energatio middle stage of life, from political 
differences or other accidental circuin<itancce, he lived 
lass familiarly, had all gathered round him, and renewed 
the full warmth of early affection in his later daya 
'There was enough to dignify the connection in their eyes; 
but nothing to chill it on either side. The imagination 
that so completely mastered him when he chose to give 
her the ram. was k^t under most determined control 
whan any of the positive obligations of aotive hfe came 
into question. A high and pure sense of duty presided 
over whatever he had to do as a citizen and a ms^trata ■ 
and os a Imdlord, he considered his estate as an exten 
sion of hia hearth. 

^ Bmlham on FaOadee, by f^dney Smith. 

* Frier PUmJej^e Letters, by Sydney Smith. 
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Of hk poBtioal oned, tho many wbo bold • difiemt 
OM will oouna aay that it wa* the natural fruit 
ot his poetioal devotion to tiM men {mjudioe of anti* 
qnity • and 1 am quite wilUns to alhm that this must 
have had a great ahan in toe matter—and that he 
himself would have been as little ashamed of the word 
pmiudioe as of the word annuity. Wheoevor Sootlaod 
oould be conaidwBd as alanding separate on any question 
from thereat of the wnpire, be was not oi^ apt, but eager 
to embraOB the opportunity of again rshomiag, as it were, 
the old Bgnal of national indepsndenoe and 1 ainoemfy 
believe that no obeumstanoein nis literary career gave him 
so mnoh person^ satisfsotion as the anooam of^Malaehi 
Malagrowthar’s Epistles. He eo nfs ases, however, in hk 
diary, that he eras aware how mnoh it beoame him to 
summon calm reason to battle imaginative p re possess i o n s 
on thk score; and 1 am not aware that thqy evhr lad 
him into any serious jMlitical error. He delighted in 
letting hk fancy run wUd about ghosts and wltohas and 
horoscopes—but I venture to esy, had be sat on the 
judioW benoh a hundred yean oefom he was bom, no 
man would have been more certain to give Juries sound 
direction in estimating the pretended mndenoe ot supw* 
natural occurrenoes of any sort, and I behove, in hire 
manner, that had anj^ anti-Enghsh taotion, dvil or reli- 

S 'oos, sprang up in & own time in Sootiaod. hs would 
ive done more than any other Kvira man oould have 
hoped to do, for patting it down. He was on sO pmo- 
tioal points a steady, oonsoisatious Tory of the sohool cd 
William Pitt; who, though an anti-revohitionkt, was 
certainly anything but au anti reformer. He njeoted the 
innovauons, in tlw midst of whioh he died, as a revival, 
under alarmingly authoritative auspices, of the doctrines 
whioh had endangered Britain in hk youth, and desolated 
Europe throughout his prime of manhood. May the 
gloomy anticipations which hung over hk closing yeani 
be unfuIRlIed ( But should they be so, let posterity 
remember the warnmgs and the reektance of his am 
other powerful intellects, were probably in that event 
the apjminted means for averting a catastrophe in whioh 
had England fallen, the whole dvilked world must 
have bera involved 

Sir Walter received a strictly religioas education under 
the eye of parents, whose virtnoue oonduot was in unison 
with the principles they desired to instil into their chil¬ 
dren. From the great doctrines thus reoomniended he 
appears never to have swerved ; but he must be numbered 
amon(( the many who have incurred oonsiderablB nsk 
in doing so, in ooneequonce of the rigidity with which 
Presbyterian heads of fatnilies, in Scotland, ware used to 
enforce oompUanoe with various relics of the puritanical 
observance. He took up, early in life, a repugnanoe to 
tile mode in which public worship k oonductM m the 
goottkh Establishment: and adhered to the awter 
Church, whose mtem of government and discipline he 
believed to be tne fairest copy of the primitive polity, 
sod whose litaniee and collects he reverenced as having 
been transmitted to us from the age immediately raC' 
oeeding that of the Apoetlee. The few psemges in hk 
diaries, in which he ailudee to hk own rwigious feelinge 
and practices, show clearly the eober, serene, and 
elevated frame of mind in which he habitually oontem- 
plated man’s relations with hk Maker the modesty 
with which he shrank from indulging either the pr^ 
sumption of reason, or the eztravBfpmce of imagination, 
k the province of Foitii hk humble telianoe on the 
wkdom and mercy of God * and hk firm belief that we 
are phoed In thk etate of esisteiuje, not to speculate 
about another, but to prepare ourselves foi- it ly ootive 
exsrtion of our Intelkotuol faoulties, and the oonstont 
oultivation of kindness and benevokooe towards our 
(Bllow.inen.t 

A Fane’s Fumaai, 

Thenitwas, onalittiaiiverkiand, that DDOS, whcttm 
tissping or waking we know not, we saw oaMwated a 

t Lookhort’s Lift ot Boot$, 


Fain’s Fbnsral. Krst wa heard small {dnsa ptayfag 
as if no b^gar than hollow rashes that wiwper in ttw 
night winds: and more piteous than aught that tcilk 
frcnn earthly instrnment was the aoaros andiUB dins I 
It aeemsd to float over the stream, every foam-oaO 
emitting a plaintive note, till the airy coiae 

floating over our oouoh, and than alighted witiwnt 
footsteps among tho heatiisr. The pattering of littk 
feet was then heard, as if living creatiues were atrangiog 
themasivei in order, and then there was notiiii^ bni a 
mors ordered hvma. The harmony was like ^ roshiog 
of mnsical dewdropa, and sang, without words, of sorrow 
and death. We opwied our eyes, or iwtiisr si|^ came 
to them when clnied, and «sam was vkionl Hon- 
dnds of ocaatarsit no taller than tha crest of a lapwing 
and all hanging down thair veiled beads, stooa in a 
drek on a green plot among the rocks, and in tiw nodal 
was a bkr, framed as it asemed of flowers unknown 
to the Highland hUh • and on tho bkr a Fairy, lymg 
wHh nnoovered face, pale aa tha lily and motkndeas aa 
the anow. Tha dkgs grew fainter and fsiater, and 
then died quite awi^ i when two of tte ersatnrea came 
from the cuda, and took their station, one at the head 
and tha othw ot tha foot of the bkr. They sang aHsr- 
note measures, not krader than the twittering of the 
awakened wood-lark before it goes tq> the ikwy air, 
but dolorouB and full of the desolation of dedb. The 
flower-bier sturad; fw the spot on whidi it hy cank 
slowly down, and in a few moments tho gree ns w a ij 
was smootii aa ever—the vary dews gfittning abova 
the buried Fairy A oknid paaced over tiw moon, ai^ 
with a oboral lamant, tto ninaral troop saUad duskily 
away, heard afar off, so still waa the midnight aolitnae 
of tm gkn. Then the dieenthrolled Orehy begtm to 
rejotoe as before through all the streams ana fUUs; and 
at the sadden kapmg of tha watan and ontbiirsting ol 
the moon, wa awoke. 

Age k the eeoaon of imagination ot paasioni 

and having been long young. ehaU we xepiiia that we are 
now old T They alone are rich who ara full of yeaw 
tha Lords of fume’s Treasuiy ars bD oo the staff cd 
Wisdom: their oommksions ars enckiaed in f urr ow s on 
their foreheads, and seeured to them for Ufo. Feorlaw 
of fate, and for above fortune, tiiey hold their heritage 
by the great charter of nature for behoof of all Iwr 
children, who have not, like impatient beite, to wait 
for their deeease; for every hour dispenaec their wadth, 
and their bounty le not a Iota bequaet but a per- 
petuai benefaction. Death but aanctifics tbrir gifts to 
gratitude; and their worth k more clearly aaen and 
profoundly felt within the solemn gloom of toe grave. 

And said we truly that Age k the s ea s on m Imagi¬ 
nation I that Youth k the aaaaon of Fsashm your own 
beating and bounding hearta now tell yon-pyomr own 
boiling blood. Intensi^ k its chaiacteristio i sad it 
burns like a Some of Are, too often but to oonsuma. 
Expansion of the eonl k ours, with all its feelings and d 
ite " tboughta, that wander through eternity ” | nor 
needeth then tha spirit to have wmgs, for power k given 
her, beyond tho dove’s or the eagle’s, and no wesnnsas 
oan tonoh her on that heavenward flight. 

Yet we ore all of the earth earthy,” and yonna and 
old alike, must we love and honour our home, your 
eyes an bright—ours an dim; but it k the soul that 
sees,” and *^thk diurnal rnhera ’ k vkibk through the 
mkt of tears. In that light how more than beautiful- 
how hofy—appears even thk wwld 1 AU sadnsss, save 
of sin, k then moot soared ^ and sin itself hwes its terrors 
in repsntanoe, whioh alas I k seldom parfeot but in 
tiw near proopeot of dkaolntion For temptation 
intaraept ner within a few feet of her expeotod rest, nay 
dash tile dost from her hand that aha has gathered 
from the bnrial-plaaa to strew on ber head ; but Youth 
seas flowary fleida and ahining rivers for stietohing 
before bar path, and oannot imagine for a monwin 
that among life’s goldui mountains than k many • 
Flooe aS Tomba I *■ 

* ZVba JBaemtfoM of Chriaoyphor NorA, 
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NBpiBr~Milawn. Social PtihiHu: Oodwin—lCa^ WoUatoDflcnft—Paine—Cobbett—Bentham— 

flmitli HiflATlitt— Malt-lina- 


INTRODUCTORY 

Av age of enmantiniin aaeme mb fleet eight to 
'favour Buoh • etndy of the peat, aa would etimulate 
hietorkial leaaarah j and in the long run it certainly 
doaeao. Soott did more than aotualiae and vieualiBe 
folklore; ha popularued hietory. He had the true 
hiatorioal epirit that aeeka to haemoniee the present 
and the past by showing that th^ ace organioally 
oonnaotad. Sfadley and Landor brought brfoie the 
modem reader the life and spirit of suunent Greece 
and Boms; Keata and Coleridge did aa much aa 
Boott, thou^ in a different way, to make men under* 
stand the Oatiiolio Middle Ag^ 

Yrt the epoch is an arid one in hiatorioal literature; 
the promiae oi Oibbon'a age bad not been redeemed; 
and hiatorioal r eaea ro h makeo no great move till we 
oome to Macaulay and Carlyle. 

How ace we to teoonoile these oompacativdy 
tenuous cesulta. with the hiatorioal stimulus, so 
elaacly given by the great romantio weitera T The 
reply la that the best hiatorioal woric erf the time 
ia not to be found in its formal histoiiee but in 
ita comanoes, its poems, its books of traveL In the 
Afeioaa Travels of Mungo Park, uid the Azotio 
Bzploraiiona of Parry; tlw hiatorioal novels of Scott 
and hia many followers; the Eastern romances 
of Maturin; the Spaniah versa of Souths, we shall 
beet see tlu new interest imparted to history 
by romsntioism. Spain, Germany, Italy, Greece, 
Pbreia, ace no longer meiely geographioal names to 
the ordinary reader; thQy ate oentrea of life, thought, 
and inspiration. Yet, ii oompared with other de- 
partmenta of literature, the of names in direct 
Ustorioal reaearob is not an imposing one; it Is none 
the lass a useful and influential one; if we have no 
namea to oompara with Michelet in France and 
Niebuhr in Germany, yet suoh men as William Cose, 
William Roaooe, Jo^ Lingard, and Henry Hallam 
did uaaful qMde-work, along sounder lines than did 
the generation preoedbog. 

8c^ of thaw men, therefore, claim considera¬ 
tion here, inaamuoh as they prepared the ami for 
the ganeration that followed. 

In Sooial Polltu% there ia more to be said. The 
age is peouliacly cioh in speculative tiunigbt bearing 
upon political proUema Godwin and Paine try 
to impmss upon Eng^Mt life the demooratio theories 
of the Frenoh Revolution; Cobbett pves artioolate 
esppsasion to the oause <rf the agricultural poor; 
Bwntham darlfles the oonfuaed medley of our juris* 
prudenee; while Ricardo, and his rival Maltbus, 
view ec on omic oonditions from a fresh and vigorous 
standpoint Inoidentally, also, the soholan^p of 
Sir James Maokintoah, and the critical genius of 
Samuel Tasrlor Coleridge, add materially to the 
pblitical theorising of tlm time^ from a more oonser* 
▼stive point of view. 


mSTOBY 

WmsAH Mcctobd (1744-1827) has been hailed as 
a pioneer of Greek atudiee. He was an uncompro- 
Tory of the unphiloeophio typ^ and as a 
nacrattve writer has some merit Perhaps his chief 
claim to cemembranoe lies m the fact that he pro¬ 
voked Gcote to write hia big work. 

Mitford. the friend of Gibbon, was a Tory Member 
of Parliament and a colonel of Hampshire Militia. 
A certain liveUneas of style gives interest of a kind 
to his work, which nerved to bridge the span beween 
the great histewiana ot the typo of Gibb^ and the 
Viotoriaa school of history that starts with Macaulay. 

WinLLUC CoacB (1747-1828) helped, by his un¬ 
grudging induri^ry among the archives of Vieiuia, 
to provide us with the history of the Hapebuigs. 
His HtMory of the House of Austria and Memoirs 
of the Kings of Spain and the House of Bourbon ia 
still aervioeal^ aa a r^erence book, though largely 
superseded as a constructive history. 

A more interesting figure ia Wiuuah Roboob 
(1768-1831), a wealthy banker in the North of 
England, a man of artistic tastes and humanitarian 
aympathieB. He made good use of the Italian 
arolrfvea in his Life of Lorenzo de Medtci ; and in 
so far as he deals with art rather than the social 
and religious life of the time, he proves a good guide. 

John LtNOARD (1771-1861) was a devout Catholio, 
and it says much for his judicial manner that, de¬ 
spite a natural tendency to be one-sided, he suc¬ 
ceeded in writing a History of England that could 
only annoy the extremists. It is really an admirable 
piece of work; not merely fair and generous in 
temper, but vivid and interesting. He revised his 
woi^ in three successive editions, and though much 
of it—^the medueval and Stuart portion especially— 
gave a point of view that has long since fallen into 
decrepitude, his Reformation chapters have still a 
freshnees «««d vitality even to-day. Bis style is 
dear uid easy, his scholuship oare^l uid judicious, 
and if he is frankly a man with a special point of 
view, yet these views are stated with breadth and 
moderation, and with a real attempt to get at 
(xiginal sources. 

Hbhby HaUiAX (1777-1869) vras judicial 
nature, as Lingud was by design, and his scholarship 
was greater than that of the contempenraries of whom 
we have been speaking. He vras a keen student of 
tbs politics of his time, though never a politiciaa; 
and in his dear and cool presentment of history 
exhibited all the virtues as wdl as the accompanying 
defects of the trained lawyer. His View of the State 
of Europe during the Middle Ages (1818) is an od- 
noirable piece of hiatorioal erudition and sobriety; 
while his Gonriifutional History of England (lffi!7) 
dill remains os a valuable storehouse for the modem 
bMvriflvl student. In tone and temper be rsininda 
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onemoieoftbsageof “oommonMnw'*; Imtfailiii 
■tody of original dooumoita he ohowi thnt curiooi^ 
about the poot which is one of the ohanaotariatiaa 
of romanticiam. 

No record of HaUani'a work, however IsieC, oaa 
ignore his In^oduetion to the Literature of Europe 
in, the ISth, Idth, and llth Centuriee (18S7-39); • 
sohdlaily digest of the thought and CTlture of the 
West. The sobemees of style and the coolness 
of manner that offend some full-blooded readers, 
incline one to do less than justice to a work that has 
many B(did merits. The chief defect of the book 
lies in its arbitrary arrangement of subject mat^, 
and in a certain dryness of treatment. It lacks 
perspective, and this in an introduction is a weighty 
drawback. But it is fair wid sobolariy and in the 
treatment of more purely intellectual matter, valu¬ 
able and intwesting. He is broad and generous too, 
in many of bis estimates, and can admire, genuinely 
and warmly, writers so diverse as Spenser and 
Rabdaia, 


Thz Litbbatubb or Ehiaone 

Spenser is naturally oompared with Ariosto, "lieroe 
wan and foithfnl loves did moralise the soi^ *' of both 
poets. But in the oonstitution of their minds, in the 
character of their poetiy they were almost the reverse of 
each other. The Itaban is gay. rapid, ardent; his 
piotnres shift like the hues of Imven ; even while dMuse, 
he seems to leave in an instant what he touches, and is 
prolix by the number, not the duration of his images. 
Bpenser is habitually serious; his slow stanza seema to 
suit the temper of his genius; he loves to dwell on the 
Bweetnees and beauty which his fancy Mitrays. The 
ideal of chivalry, rather derived from its didactic theory 
than from the precedents of romance, is always before 
him ; his morality is pure and even stem, with nothung 
of the libertine tone of Anosto. He worked with far 
worse tools than the bard of Ferrara, with a language not 
quite formed, a-id into which ha rather injudmous^ 
poured an unnecessary archaism, while the style of hu 
contemporaries was undergoing a rapid change in the 
opposite direction. His stanza of nine lines is particu¬ 
larly inconvenient and languid in narrowness, where the 
Italian octave is spnghtly and vigorous; though evm 
this becomes ultimately monotonous by its regularity, a 
fault from which only the ancient hexameter end our 
blank verse ore oxem]^ 

Spenser may be jusUy said to excel Ariosto in oiigiiudity 
of invmtioii, in force and variety of oharaoter, in strength 
and vividness of coneoption, in drath of reflection, in 
fertility of imagination, and above an, hi that exclusively 
poeticM cart ot feeling which dineems in everything what 
common minds do not peiceive. In the construction and 
arrangement of then fable neither deserves much praise i 
but the ri^ of Paris gives the Orlando Furioto, ^ite of 
its perpetual shiftings of the scene, rather more unity in 
the reader’s apprehrarion than belongs to the JPoms 
Qusene. _ Bpenm is, no donbt, decidedly mferior in ease 
wkI livwHnM ot narration, as well as clemess and felieity 
of language. But upon thus oomparing the two poets, 
we have Uttle reason to blush lor our countryman. ITet 
the tania of Ariosto is spread through Ehirope, while 
Bpenm is almost unknown out of England ; and even 
in this 1 ^ when much of our literaturb !s so widely 
diffused. T have not observed proo&ofnmohaoquatntanoe 
with him on the Continent. 

The longnage of Spenser, like that ot Bhakeepeare, is an 
instremuit laannfaetared for the sake of the work it was 
to pertorm. No other poet had written like eitho-, 
thongV both have hod their imitatoio. It is rather 
ifiparentiy obsolete by hie partiality to oertoin disused 
forme, each ea the y before tiie pertieiple. than from any 
oloea ree em blanee to the dietion of Ghauaer or Lydgato 
The enfeebling axpietivaB do and did. thongfa eertainl^ 


very oommen in onr early writen, had never been 
ployed with enoh an nnfbrtunate predilaotion oa by 
Bpeneac. THieir everlaetiiig reeiirrence ia among the great 
Ueraiahea of bia style. His Vereifioation is in many pea* 
aagsi beontifally barmoniousj but ha baa beqaentty 
OMmittod himeslf. whether for the sake of variety or 
from eome other eenee, to beulk the ear ia the i 
of I 


Tbs Bran ov BSnaoni 

Bo long oa the three great natkms of Europe ware 
nnable to put forth thmr aatnral etrength through in¬ 
ternal aeparatioD or foreign war, the Itauane had eo little 
to dreed for their independenee that their poUey waa 
^together directed to ngalaling the domeelle nalgiww ol 
power among themaelvea. In toe latter port of toe fif¬ 
teenth century a more enlarged view ot Europe would 
have mantfeeM the neoeenty of reaonoiling patty onima- 
■ties and aaorifleing petty ambition in oruer to p reserve 
the nationahty of toeir govemmente ; not by attempting 
to melt down Lombonb and Neapolitans, principeririee 
and repubiicB, into a single monarchy, but by the mure 
just and rational echeme of a common federation. The 
pobtieiaoa of Italy were abnndantly competent, as tor aa 
coolness and underetanding oouid render them, to per¬ 
ceive toe intareete of their country. But it is the will 
of Providenoe that the hipest mid aoraet wiadom, even 
in mattera of poliey, ehouid never be unoonneoted with 
virtna. In reueving himself from an immediate dongw, 
Lodovico Sforza overlooked toe consideration toot tfaa 
presumptive heir of the king of Franoe olaimed by an 
ancient title that principality of Milan which be was 
composeing by usurpation and murder. But neither 
Milan nor Naples waa free from other etaimants than 
Franoe, nor woe she reserved to enjoy unmoleeted the 

S oil of Italy. A louder and loudw etiwn of warhke 
aeononoe will be heard from the banks ot the Danube 
and from the Mediterranean g^. The dark and wily 
Ferdinand, the rash and lively Maximilian, are preparing 
to hasten into the lista; toe aohemes ot ambition on 
aasoming a more oompreheneive aspect: and the oontro. 
verey of Neapolitan sucoeeaion ■ to expand into^the long 
rivalry between the bouses Franee and Auetria. Bnt 
here, while Italy is still untouched, and before as yei the 
flrat lances of Franoe gleam along the defilee of the Alp% 
we oloee the bietoiy of the Middle Ages. 

Sir WxtUAif NAvnsB was bom in 1786 and died m 
1860. Hia HiOory of the Penirundar War (1828-40) 
is a briSiant and memorable piece of work. 

Baxtue or Fnxrm Ohobo 

It woe Maseena’e intention to commence the attadc at 
daybreak on the fith. but a delay of two honn occ u rred, 
and all his movementa were descried. ITie eighth oorpe, 
withdrawn from Alameda, and supported by aU toa 
French cavalry, was seen marching atwve the village ot 
Pom Velho, which, with its swampy wood, waa oooaptad 
by Honstoun’e left, his right beuigtorownbeck in the {Main 
towards Nava d'Aver. The rixth corps and Drenwt’e 
divitton took ground to their own left, still keeping a 
division in front of Fuentes Onoro, menaciiw that point { 
1 ^ this sight the light division and the English hone 
hastened to the support of Houatoun, while the flrat and 
third divisions made a movement pmallel to that of the 
sixth corps. The latter, however, drove the left wing td 
toe seventh division from the villege ol Poeo Velho, aod 
it woe fast gidning gronnd in toe wood also when the 
riflemen ot toe light divieion arriving toers restored toe 
flight. The French oavahy then naaiiBd Pooo VeDio and 
commenced forming in order of battle on the plain, 
between the wood and hill of Nava d’Aver where Julian 
Sanchez was postod. Ha unmediately retired aeroes the 
Turones, partly in fear, but more in anger, beeanse hie 
lieutenant, having foolishly ridden cloae up to the eDsmv 
making many vioimt geeturas, wee mistakm for a FVenoh 
offioer mid shot by a soldier of the guards beknu toa 
action oommsneed- 

Montbron occupied himself yrito this weak portida far 
on hour, and whan the guerilla chief traa gone, tamed the 
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ri^il «f tte wvwnth <UvWon, and ohugad Clw Britteh 
rnnkjft whioh had moved up to ite mpport t the oom> 
hot me uuequel. for by an abma too oommon, ao many 
man had bean drawn fromtharaakaaaOTdarlieatoganaral 
ottaanb and for other p u rpoaaa, that not more than a 
thoaeand Bni^ieh troopere ware bi the Said. The Fienoh 
therefore drove m all the eavalry outguarda at the fliet 
ahoak, eirt off Rnmaay’a battery of horae artillery, and 
name aweaping in upon the reaervea of cavalry and 
upon the aaventh diviaioiu Their laadmg aquurona, 
approaching in a diaorderly manner, were partially 
enaokad by fire, but a great oommotkm waa obaarved in 
tl^ main body ( men and horaea ware aeen to olooe 
with confndon and tumult towarda one point, where a 
tiiiek duet and loud criea, and the aparkling of bladaa. 
and flaahing of piatola, indicated aome extraordinary 
ooe u rrenea. Budoenly tihe multitude became violent^ 
Stated, an Engliah about pealed high and clear, tM 
maaa waa rent aeander, and Norman Ramsay Imnt 
fortti, a w o rd in hand, at the head of hia battery, Hia 
honma, breathing Bra, atretcbed like greyhounds along 
the plain, tihe guns bounded behind twm like thinn of 
no ireight, aiu the mounted gunners followed ansa, 
with heads bent low and pointed weapons in deaperate 
oareer. Captain Brotherton of the Fourteenth Dragoona, 
aaemg thia, instantly rode forth aiul with hu aoi^ron 
rtwcl^ the head of the pursning troops, and Qeneral 
Charles Stewart, joining in the charge, took Um French 
Colonel Lamotte, fighting hand to Imnd; but then the 
main body of the FIrenoh came on atron^y and the 
British cavalry retired behind the light division, whioh 
was immediately thrown into squares. The seventh 
division, whioh was more advanced, did the same, but 
the hocBsmMi were upon them first and some were out 
down. The mass however stood firm, and the Chaeeeurs 
Britanniques, ranged behind a loose stone wall, poured 
auoh a fire that their foes recoiled and seemed bewildered.^ 

HmsT Hast Mmcair (1791-1868) in his Hi$tory 
</ Latin Chnatianity made a notable pioneer attempt 
to apply historic^ methods to a subject hitherto 
ruled ovetmooh by religious prepoaseesions. 

HmoBT or Latui Chbistiahitv 

The history of Christianity cannot be undaietood with¬ 
out pausing irt stated perioas to survey the progress and 
dev^pment of Christian mythology, which, gradually 
growing cm and sprinaing as it did from natural and 
nnivsiw inatinots, took a more perfect and mtematio 
form, and at length, at the height of the Middle Agee, 
wac as mooh a part of Latin Christianity as the primal 
truths at the Ooapel. This growth, whioh hsd long 
before bsgnn. had leaebed a kind of adolesoenoe in the 
age of Qregory, to expand into full maturity daring 
snwweding ogee. Already the creeds of the Churoh 
formed but a small portion of Christian beli^. The 
highest and moac speculative questions of theology, 
especially in Afexandria and Constantinople, had be- 
eome wikohworde of strife and faction, had stirred the 
lyssi o ns of the bwest orders; the two Natures, or the 
sing^ or double Will in Christ, hod sgitated the work¬ 
shop of the artisan and the eeate in the Circus. But 
when these great questions had sunk into quicsoenoe, 
or, as in Latin Christianity, had never ao fully occupied 
the geoMal mind; when either the triumph of one 
party, or the gonerat weariness, had worn out their 
abaming intsrssl, the religious mind sabsided into it* 
more ordinary ocenpations, and these bore but remote 
relation to tiis sublime troths of the Divine Unity and 
the revelatioo of Cod in Christ. As God the Father 
had receded, as it ware, from the sight of man into a 
vague and uaapproaohabb sanctity; as the bumsa 
soul had been entirely centred on the more immediate 
divine praaenoa in the Saviour; so the Saviour himself 
mlfilit ssem te withdraw from the actual, at least 
tiis eachitive, devotion of the human heart, whioh wee 
buaisd witii intermediate objects of worship. Christ 
aaoinad gradually more and mure of the awfolnese, tiie 

* Napier's History of At Pontntular War 


fanmatariality, the IneompraheoBiblenesa, of the Daity, 
nod man sought out bei^ more akm to themselvas, 
mote open, it might seem, to human sympathiso. Tba 
Eooharist, in whwh the Redeemer’s spiritaml prssenee, 
yet undefined and untransubstantiated, waa direotiy and 
Lnamsdiateiy in oommonion with the soul, had become 
more and mcae wrapped in mystery; though the great 
orowning act of faith, the interdiction of whiim waa almoBt 
tantamount to a sentence of aprituiJ death, was more 
rarely approached, excepi by the clergy. Befieveis 
dslightaa in those ceremonials to which they might have 
rveou r se with lass timidity; the shrines and uw rtiksa 
of martyrs miglrt deign to receive the homi^ of those 
who ware too profuie to tread the holier ground. 
Alrea>4y the worship of these lower objects of homage 
b^ns to intercept that the higher; the popnlor 
mind is filling with Images either not suggested at all, 
or suggested out very dimly, by the ascred writings; 
legenos of saints are supplanting, or rivalling at leart, 
in their general lesmeot and attention, the normtives 
of the Mbie. 


SOCIAL POLITICS 

WiixiAM Godwin, the friend and inspirer of 
Shelley, was bom in 1756, and for a few years did 
work as a Nonoonfocmist minister. His religious 
interesta aoon waned, and he turned to literature, 
where he achieved no insignificant pontion among 
the writers of tlie day aa a novelist, and a very high 
one aa a political thinker. 

Hia fli^ important book is the Enquiry con- 
etming Political Juatiee, directly inspired by the 
French Revolution. Anarchistic in theory, it yet 
deprecates violence. No revolutionary axiom to do 
sway with existing laws, ever relied more on sweet 
resaonableneee than did Godwin. In his remarkable 
novel Caleb WiUtama (1794), Godwin pursues his 
fovourite ideas, the tyranny of government and the 
benefioenoe of reason, but his story interests far less 
for ita crude philosophy thim for the undoubted 
power he showed in conducting a tale and arresting 
the reader’a imagination by its picturesque appeal 
and happy inventivenesa. The character of Falk¬ 
land is no lay figure, he is urunistakably alive, 
deepito the outhor'a painstaking attempts to kill him 
by argument. 

Two years later s volume of Eaaaya on Education, 
Mannera, and Literature added to his political noto¬ 
riety if not to his literary reputation. In 1797 he 
muried Mary Wollatonecraft, the legal ceremony 
being complied with because “ of Mary's being in a 
Btate of pregnancy.” His second novel, Si. Leon, 
appeared in 1799, and deals with ordinary human 
passions in extraordinary situations. A painstaking 
and, in aome wajrs, useful Life of Chaucer followed 
in 1803; and his third novel. Fleetwood, in 1804; of 
philosophy there is little here, but the story is not 
BO wdl t(dd aa in the oaae of its predecessoro. de¬ 
spite ita good aomntifie touches, and suggestions— 
never afaamt from Godwin’s fiction—of real paycho- 
logical insight. 

His second experiment m matrimony oeourred in 
1801, and was M iq> to by a tactful exhibition of 
heto-woiahip when ^e guying lady (a next-door 
neighbour) addressed the widowed philosopher from 
her balcony thus: “ Is it possible that I tehold the 
ininuKtal Godwin T ” Tba ” immortal Godwin ” 
responded bandaomdy by making her the mother of 
his second child. 



SOCIAL 

In 1800 fas Btsrted a boolneller’a di(q> under the 
neme of BSdwerd Baldwin; both Gharlee Lamb and 
Hazlitt intefeeted themaeivea in tfaie venture but 
nottiing that Godwin undertook ever ehaped as a 
oonuaeroial eunonee. 

None of faia later writinga^ many and diveiae as 
they are, approach the earlier in inteUaotual vigour 
or artiatia skill. Hk experimenta in the dmma 
were diamal failurea, his ambitiously planned 
lory 0 / Iks CommonweatA (1824r-28) proved gr eat ly 
beyond his powers, though the subject interested 
him intenady, and he apared no trouble over the 
worin But he lost himself in details, and the work 
has no per^)ective. 

CknvduUy (1830) is the weakest and poorest of 
his novels. 

Up to the last he interested himawlf in metaphy¬ 
sics, but his powers were failing, though he product 
indefhtigably up to the end. 

Godwin's personality reminds us of an intelleotual 
Mioawber, with much of Mioawber’s imperturba¬ 
bility and happy-go-lockinesa, certainly mote brain 
power and as certainly leas geniality. 

The impression Qodwm’s philosophy made upon 
the youthful student of the age, may be gathered 
not merely fnnn Shelley’s ecstatic lettne, i^t from 
Hazlitt’s racy and vital sketch in The Sfnirit of the 
Affe. 

“ Tom Pidne," exclaims Hazlitt, “ was considered for 
the time a Tom fool to him, Faley an old wcmaa, 
Edmund Burke a flashy sophist, tirarth, moral tzuth, 
it was supposed had here tafran iqi its abode, and theae 
are the oracles of thought." 

This glorifler of " abstract reason ” for the rule of 
conduct had certainly many temperamental quali¬ 
ties for faia post. Tbe poasionate cmotionB, of which 
he disapproved as philosopher, were remote from his 
tranquU jog-trotting diap^tion. If he was willing 
to diqienae with all the props of social and political 
oonvention, he showed not the faintest desire to 
pursue any course that failed to commend iteelf to 
his logioal judgment. For the erratic aoul he had 
one unfailing recipe: Beoaon with him, don't puniab 
him. Show him that he is wrong he will go 
right,ainoe right-doing is so much moreadvantageons 
thw wrong-^ing. The crucial question in any line 
of conduct 18 , what brings about the happiness of the 
majority T That is the only duty worth conaideting. 
Morality therefore is a mere estimate of conaequencea. 
You cannot bring about happiness by coeroicm, for 
ooercion is unreasonable; and since Government oon 
only exist by coercion. Government is unreaaonable. 
80 trustful is he in the sweet reaaonablenem of the 
moat perverse, that he oontonded you have only to 
prove to a man that faia vicee ore unreasonable, and 
he win straightway abandon them. 

Godwin's dialeotaos may seem absurd to os to-day, 
who have no belief in the manufsotuie of saints out 
of lyllogisras, but the Idealisation of Besson, the 
gloiifioation of individual freedom, involved in 
Godwiniam, had its attraotive and sug g s sUve side, 
niot it shoidd have appealed to Shelley as strongly 
as it did is not remarkable, when wo reoollsot tlw 
abstcaot, nwAaphyaioal trend of tbe post's mind. 
In SfaeUey'a br^ the unimpaasioned thsoriss of his 
friend to^fim; and fad Iqr so ardent humanitarian 
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sentiment, and glorified by an aaqpiiaits senaitivaMH 

to beauty, the philosophy lost in ptooeas of 
mndi of its omdenssa. For at bottom it waa Love 
and not Beoaon that Sballey relied tqion as tbs OmI 
test of worth, and as tbs gr ea t bond k 

to take the plaoe of external oompukion. 

Although Godwin’s insistence on the quality of 
external persuasion was pursued to ffniu^ liusta^ 
it was on ekment that up to a pant nasdsil 
emphook. There k value aleo in hk subetitution 
of logioal peisoaaion lor dictatorial 
in ednoation. In foot, dkpaasionately oonaidend 
tiiera ate many wholeaome truths in Godwia't 
writings, if we con only disengage them from the 
really comio extravaganoee by ^riiioh he sought 
to develop them. 

Godwin’s influence iq>on hk age k undoiditadly 
a powerful one, and even Wordsworth’s later work 
shows traces oi it. To the general reader he will 
appeal more on account of fak fiction; the influ¬ 
ence of hk doctrinaire romances affect^ the 
generation of atory-tdlerB, notably Bidwer Lytton. 

PounosK JusncB 

Juatioe is s rule of condnot oririnotiiig in the eon- 
neetion of one percipient being wiU> anouisr. A ocmb- 
prehensive maxim which has been laid down npou the 
Bubiect is, ’* That we ■hooki love our nrighbour as our* 
fwlves." But this maxim, though p oat earing oonaidar- 
able merit aa a popular principle, is not modallad with 
the etriotneae of phikMO|mioal aooiney. 

In a kKMS and general view I and my nsi|dilMar ere 
both of UB men; and of oon^itenoe entitlM to equal 
attention. But in reality it k probable that one 01 us 
ia a being of more wortih and importanoe than the other. 
A man is of more worth than a beast beaanae, being 
posHaaed of higher faeuities, he k oamabla of a men 
refined and geniune happmeae. In tna mate 
the illustrione arebbkhop ot Gamtvay waa of mora 
worth than hie valet, and there are few of us who woold 
heeitata to proDOunoB, if hk palace were in flamea, and 
the life of only one ei them could be pnaarvad, whiah 
of tbe two ott^t to be preferred. 

But there k another ground of praCnenoeb 1~*~‘iittT tbs 
privata consideration 01 one of teem being farther re¬ 
moved from tike state of a mere animal. We era not 
eonnected with one or two percipient bakaB, but witt 
a Boaety, a nation, and in eome aenae with tbs ediok 
family of mankind. Of oonaaquenoe that hfa ou^t to 
be pruerred which will be most eonduriva to the general 
good. In saving the life of Fenelon, auppoae at the 
moment he coneeived the project of nia hnmortiy 
Telemachus. I ebould have bm promotmg the lieiiaAt 
of thonaanda, who havo been oared by tbs pamaal of 
that work of aomaarror, vice and conaequant unbappinaw. 
Nay, my benefit would extend Auther than thk, for every 
inmvidual, thus oared, has beoome a better member of 
aomoty and has eontribntad in hk tom to tiia hopimiaaB 
and infonnalian of othan. 

Bnppoaa I hod been nayaalf the vaiatt I ourtt to have 
ohoaan to die, rather than Fanekm ahould have died. 
The life of Fenehm wae raaDy prefaiabiB to that of the 
valet. But underatanding k m faculty that peioeivea 
the truth of thk and rimikr proparitiona; and iuntioe 
k the nrinelpk that regulatea my eondnet oaeordingly. 
It womd have bean juri^ in tbe valet to have preCamd 
the arohbiriiop to himeelf. To have done otharwke 
would have bean a breach of juatiae. 

Suppoae the valet had been my brother, my father 
or my broefactor. niia would not altar the troth of 
the proporitiou. The life of Fanolon would still be 
mora vmuable than that of the valet: and joatieaL 
pure, unadulterated justice, would stall have pratairad 
that whksh k moat valuable. Justice would liavo 
tau^ me to aava the Ub of g a oelc n at the wpanaa ef 

I3a 
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the ether. Whet nagio k there in the pranoon ** my ** 
to ovextnrn the deoiaione of impertial truth t iSy 
brother or my fethw mey be e foot, or a profligate, 
melioioiia, lying or diahoneet. If th^ be, of what 
eonaequeaee to it that they are mine t 

** :^t to my father I am indebted for eztotenoe; be 
Boppoited me in the helplae Bnwn of infanoy.'* When he 
lint BUbjeoted himaelf to ^ neoeanty of theee carae, 
ha tree probably influenoed by no partioutor motivoe 
of benevmanoa to his future ofbpring. Every voluntary 
benefit, however, entitlee the beatower to some kindneea 
and retoibution. Why ao T Beeauae a voluntary benefit 
toanevidenoeof benevoleat intention, thatu, in aoertain 
degree, of virtuo. It u the dupontion of the mind, 
not the external action separatefy taken, that entitlee 
to reapeot. But the merit of this dispoeition to equal, 
whether the benefit were conferred upon me or upon 
another. 1 and another man cannot both be right in 
preferring our individual benefactor, for no man can 
to at the name time both better and worse than hie 
neighbour. My benefactor ought to be enteemed, not 
beMuae he beetowed it upon a human being. Hk 
deaert will to in exact proportion to the d^rce, in 
which that human being wee worthy of the diatiiiction 
eonferred. 

Thus every view of the subject brings ua back to tto 
oonaideration of my neighbour’a morm worth and hia 
importimoe to the generm weal, aa the only standard 
to determine the treatment to which he is entitled. 
Gratitu^ therefore, if by gratitude we understand a 
aentiment of preference which I entertain towards 
another, upon tne ground of my having been the subject 
of his benefits, to no part either of Justloe or virtue. 

Mabt WoUiSTOinBOBAn! was fully as vigorous and 
influential a thinker in her way as Godwin, and 
was oertaialy a more striking personality. Bom in 
London, in April 17C9, Mary’s earliest srears were 
qient in the neighbourhood of Epping Forest. Her 
father wu a qiendthrift and a drunkard who 
alternately bullM and neglected his children, and 
the girls were left to their own devices to grow up 
as best th^ might. Happily for them they were 
sturdy in physique «id lived much in the open air. 
Later on, Mary picked up a fragmentary education 
at some day aohool near Beverley in Yorkshire, 
where tlM family migrated in 1708—for restlessness 
was always driving her parent to seek better luck 
elsewhere. 

Mary read eagerly any book that came in her 
way, and at the age of fifteen met with a cultured 
and attractive girl, who for several years was an 
important factor in her life. 

She waa a girl of ardent temperament, «id Frances 
Blood became the object of enthusiastic admiration 
and affection. Through Frances Blood Mary learnt 
to write and spell, and mastered the elements of 
self-expression. Her strength of character was 
soon put to the test when the weak-minded mother 
turned to the neglected daughter for shelter from 
the violence of her drunken husband. The story 
of these yean has been written in the Wrongs of 
Women, and we can judge from that jmssionate 
screed tiiat the worthless father was not the only 
contemptible male that it was Marv’s lot to 
encounter. The failure of her sister Eliza’s 
marriage^ the tragic desolation of her friend 
Fao^’e love episode, and of her own domestic life, 
made repeated oaUs on Mary’s courage and sym> 
pathy. 

Later cm she started a aohool, and if h«r intel- 


leotual qualities were not great, what is more im¬ 
portant, her power of synqmthetia disoemment 
and intelligent guidance was considerable. 

An introduction to the gruff golden-hearted 
Johnson might have been productive had it not 
token place during the last few months of his life. As 
it was, bis kindliness and friendly interest served to 
provide Msry with one of her few graoious memories 
of our sex. Another Johnson, a publisher, then came 
into her life. He had been struck by her mental 
powers, and remarkable personality, and offered 
her work. Under his anspioee she learned French 
and German, mode translations, read and r^orted 
on them, and wrote several original works, includ¬ 
ing her famous Rtghie of Women. Practically all 
her money was absorbed by her needy relations; 
had it not been for this constant drain upon her 
earnings, she would have at least been able to live 
in coi^ort. Fuseli, the celebrated Swiss painter, 
took a great interest in her at one time, and she felt 
more tton a passing interest foi him. However, he 
was already married so to put him out of her mind 
she went across to Paris. IFeie she met Gilbert 
Imlay, a quondam Amerioan captain, and a man of 
letters in a small way. With him she fell deeper 
in love, and at the outset the affection seems to have 
been a mutual one. But Imlay was of the type of 
man who loves uid rides away ; he was not only a 
thoroughly bad lot, but he waa a weak and con¬ 
temptible oreatura, and nothing but tragedy could 
have resulted from a woman of Mary’s temperament 
patting all her happiness into this man’s hands. 
She h^ no belief in marriage as a legal Ihatitution, 
and was content to hve with him, though it was 
quite clear ahe oonsidered the bond between them 
aa sacred os the marriage bond. After he had loft 
her, as she soon discovered, for another mistresa, 
her agony of spint was for a time overwhelming. 
But force of character and her innate vitality carri^ 
her through the ordeal, while the story ot her court¬ 
ship and marriage by Godwin, despite its lack of 
romance, had its agreeable and comforting aide. 
The marriage was somewhat hke the marriage of 
Charlotte Bronte; it brought her into a haven, 
though not the haven of her dreams, and just as 
it seemed to assume aomo measure of happiness, 
was cut short by death. She died at the age 
of thirty-eight, after giving birth to a girl, after¬ 
wards Mary Shelley; cut off in tho maturity of 
her powers. 

Mary’s early literary ventures were inspired by 
Johnsonian tradition ; an unhappy one for a woman 
of her ardent temperament and sonaitive feelings; 
BO we need not trouble greatly about The Education 
of Daughters, Mary, or the Stories for Children. 
They are burdened with a sententiousnoss which 
is assumed, because it is felt to be a proper vehicle 
for proee. All that is really original in JIfary is 
repressed; and what remains is a reraduum of 
stde commonplace that Harriet More herself could 
not have worsened. 

Mary’s resl contribution to literature !a the Vindi- 
cation of the Righte of Women, cuid its originality 
oon best be understood when it is read in the lig^i 
of that time and not in the lig^t of to-day. Tbm 
is little charm in the writing, but the force and 
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dogetMiy of nmeh of tlio itoionifig is wxfwiiaMo t 

•nd its oonnee amBEing. 

The Letten §o Oilbttt InJay shoir the neaslfwistiB 
intensity of her natmc^ and aaw va^y preferable 
to the ouefu&y prepared £eller«/irMn SwedeNi Nonsay 
cmd f>efiinarjfe. 

Her two experiments in Botion, Mary sod The 
Wtongaof fPomen, show oleady that riwh^ not the 
making U a novdtot. To say she looked imagina* 
tion would be nntotie, but it was like atongneof flame 
with no subtleties of shade; she had no plaatkdty 
of mind, noplay of fanoy ; and her ideal of w om a n - 
hood, thon^ sound and sensible in sobstanoe, 
would have gained in attraoticm hod it been 
leavened with some sense of humour and tenderness. 
It may seem ourioua to accuse her of this, but, good 
at heut and kind and unselfiBh as she was, there 
exists a certain hard quality in her te m perament 
that makes itself felt in her wiiUnge. 

Tkk Rias» or Wohxx 

I may be told that great os this enormity is. It only 
ofleots a devoted part of the sex—devoted for the salva¬ 
tion of the rest. But. false as every assertion might 
easily be proved, that recommends tiie sanctioning a 
enaau evil to prodnoe a greater good: tiie mischief does 
not stop here, for the moral cbaiWer, and peace of mind 
of the chaster part of the sex, is undermined by the 
oondnot of the very women to whom th^ allow no refuge 
from guilt; whom they inexorably oonsign to the exercise 
of arts that lure their nnsbands from them, debauch their 
sons, and fonie them, let not modeet women start, to 
ase um e, in some degree, tiie same character themselvee. 
For I win ventnie to aesert, that all the eaaeee of female 
weakness, as well aa depravity, whieh I have already 
enlarged on, branch out of one grand causa—want of 
dhasuty m men. 

I have before obeerved, that men oiuht to maintain 
the women whom they have seduced . tiro would be one 
means of reforming female manners, and stopping aa 
abuse that has an equally fatid affect on popnlamn and 
morals. Another, no less obvious, would be to turn the 
attention of woman to the real virtue of obaetity ; for to 
little respect baa that woman a claim, on the score of 
modeety, though her reputation may be white ae the 
dnvmi snow, who smibe on the libertine whilst she spams 
the victims of his lawtosa appetites and their own folly. 

The two sexes mutually corrupt and improve eadi 
Other. This 1 believe to oe an indisputable truth, ex¬ 
tending it to every virtue. Chastity, uiodesty, imblio 
i^rit, and aU the noble trun of virtuea, on which social 
mrtue and happiness are built, should be understood and 
oultivated by all mankind, or they will be oultivated to 
little effect. And, instead of famishing the vicious or 
idle with a pretext for violating some esored duty, by 
terming it a sexual one. it would be wiser to show that 
nature has not mode any difference, for that the unchaste 
man doubly defeats the porpw of nature, by rendering 
women bemn, and destroying his own oonstitution, 
thongh he avoidB the ehame that purraee the crime in the 
other sax. These are the phsreical oonseqaenoeB, the 
moral are still more alarming; for virtue ie only a 
nominal distinction wb«i the duties of oitisens, brobands, 
wives, fathers, mothers, and direotors of familiee, faeoune 
mar^y the eelflsh ties of oonvenisnoa. 

Exinaor num Lama n> OiLaxav Ivur 

The malancholy pweentiment has for eome tima hong 
on my qririta, that we were parted for ever; and the 
Mfeta I noeived this day. by Hr. —, oonvinoe me that 
it was not without foundation. You allude to eome other 
lelton, which I euppoee have mieoarried; for most of 
fhoea I have got, were onfe a few hasty Unee, oahmlated 
to wound the tendemaeB the ai|^ of tne eof pewo ri ptione 
excit ed- 


had. 


1 mean not howspsur fNi oomplam, pat ao 1 
ore etanggHng for u tt eraoce, aad ag it a tin g a faseit 
banting with angnfeh, that I And It vsiy oiflndfe to wiita 
with any dugres of eohefaaoB. 

You left me ind isp oeed, though yon 
notioe of it; and the moet iatfeumg Jeomey Z t 
eontributed to eonthme it. HiBwew, I l eBOveesdl asy 
health; bat a n a g lee t e d e^, ood oaotfamal inqprietnM 
during tba loot two months, have nduosd bm to a stata 
oi ue akne ss I oevig befase expsrienosd. Thosauhadld 
not know that the aoBkar-worm was at woA at tha I 
about eiuikling my ehild toe 
I the poor ohild. and i 


I 

BotlamwaodasingfRHnnqraabieoti faideadagiyl 
tuimgidify. whenIfliiiik thataOtheeoDfldsa^havo 
had in ^ oflsetion of othen is oooie to thta—Ididnok 
e x pee t this blow from yoo. I have done my doty to yea 
aod my ehild ; aod if I am not to have any rs tnra el 
offeetioo to reword me, I have the sod eoneelatfoa el 
knowing that 1 deaarvsd a better feta. My soul ie wsoiy 
—I am riek at heart j and, but far tiiie Bttla darling, 1 
would osase to oore obont a bisk wtaieb is now a trip pe d of 
every ohann. 


Thoius Panra, bom in 1787, waa the eon of a 
Quaker staymaker in Noifcdk. Tbfe Radioal flio- 
biand waa by tuma otaymoker, sailor, loliool* 
maater, exeuemaa, and tobacconist. It waa aa 
exoiseniaa that be fint appeared in print, plaading 
for an in cr ease of wagM (1772). In 1774 he want 
to Amarioa, and in & pampMot, Conmom Smue, 
publishod two yean lotw, argues powerfully for 
ahsolate indepeiidenoe. ^ took aotivo psirt in 
the mvedution, and waa resrardad by Congnoa with 
tiha poet of Seorstaiy to the Conunittae cd Fomipi 
Affain. Dining thia atrenuona time ho did a good 
deal of pamphleteering with the object of inapiring 
the reb^ and oaboequently went on a miasiiwi to 
Fiance, obtaining, in 1781, a pubUo salaiy for his 
political aervioeo. In 1787 he came beck to Rng^end, 
and a few yeern later published a spirited re^ to 
Biuke'e fomoue Sefleetioiu upon the FrenA Bevohn* 
lion. This bode, 3%e Eights of Mem, of wfaidi O 
million and a half copies were sold, became one of 
tihe most popular works of the day; eppoaling to 
the average man mnoh os PoUtieoil JtufMi appealed 
to the thinker of the day. It brought tradbla 
among many oonoemed in ita diaseadnatkB. 
Paine hhnenW avmded diffloultfea by nmniag oft 
to Paris, where he sms elected as Deputy of Paa-da> 
Calais to the National Convention. Ha aag^vad 
the RobequMie party, however, by offering "on 
aaylum in America “ to King Louis XYL Pnina 
was thrown into priaon, where he remained for nawty 
a year, being liberated on the reqneet of the 
Amerioan Minioter. 

Part of Paine’s Age ofBeamm, o v^orona plea for 
Deiam oa ogainat CBariatianity, was writton at this 
time, aod alienated a good many of hie firirnda 
After bki rdeaBe be attained Waahington aa a man 
of affairs, and showed general bittenMOS towards 
Amarioa for its aoquieaaenoe, oa he deemed ft, in 
bis lengthy impriaonmenta. On hie re turn to 
Amerioa in 1808, he was wdoomed by a few, but 
■banned and exeeratad by the many. Hie oomba* 
tive qpirit, ehorpened with age end opposition, 
was oonstantly invdving him in eome poutioal or 
religions wranc^ RenMssuiess Of living led to 
flnnnoisl impovariefament, aad in 1809 be died at 
New Yoric. 
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B* had the marita and failiagi of tha aiiiowa 
rtamagnipin t oeoMfe^ paaaion, vaoityt a ixdxtina 
ti rimwd ai^ amaaiog ignoranea. 

Biana or Mav 

To ondiMtaiid the natnre and quantity of govommant 
o rapar for aaon, it ia naoaaaary to attaud to the oharaotar. 
M aatoio oiaaM him for aooial Ufa. aha fitted him for the 
BtotioB aha latmdad. In all oaaaa aha made hia natural 
wanta greater than hia individual powara. No one man 
ia oapula, without the aid of aomty of anpplying hia 
own waata; and thoaa wanta acting upon every tndi* 
vidual, impw the whole of titam into aooiety, aa naturally 
aa gra^tanoB aota on tiM oantra. 

But aha haa gone furtiier. She haa not onlv toroad 
man intoaoeiaty hy a divoraity of wanta whioh theraoip* 
meal aid of aaon other can aimply, but alia haa unplantM 
in him a eyatam of aooial anMUona, whidh, though not 
naoaaaary to hia aziatenoo, are eaaential to hia happineae. 
Hiara ia no period in life when ttiia love for aoeiaty e eaae a 
to aot. B hagina and enda with our haing. 

If we ezamina with attention into the oompoaition and 
oonatitution of man, the divarmty of hie wanta, and diver* 
dty; of talauU in difleient man for reeiprooally aooonuno* 
dmag tha wanta of aaeh other, hia propanaity to society, 
and oonaeqnantly to preaerve the advanta^ resulting 
from it, wa shall easily diaoover that a great pert of what 
fa oalled govammant la mars imposition. 

Oovammant ia no farther neoaasary than to aupply tha 
law oaaea to which aoeiaty and oiviliaatioa are not con* 
vaniantly oompetent; and inatancaa are not wanting to 
ahow that everything which government can naafnlly add 
thereto haa barn performed hy tha common consent of 
soeiety, without eovernnient. 

For upwards of two yaaie from tha oommanoemmt of 
the Amarioan war, and to a longer period in aeveral of the 
American atatos, there ware no eatablished forms of 
govammant. The old govemmants had bean abolished, 
and ttie oountry waa too mnoh ooeupiad in dafenee to 
employ its attention to eatabliahing new governments; 
yat during this intsrval order and harmony warejpreaarved 
as Inviolm aa in any country in Europe, Tome la a 
naOnral aptnaaa in man, and more ao in aooiety, beoauK 
U ambraoM a greater variety of abiKtiea and reaouroe, to 
aaeommodalo Itaalf to whatavar aitaation it is in, Tha 
inataot formal govammant ia aboliahed, aoeiaty hagina to 
not. A general ae e oc i atioo takes plaoe, aod common 
interaat {ntxluoaa common ceourity. 

WiZAUH CoBBBiT, bom at Famhnm in 1762, waa 
the son of a farmer and the grandson of a farm 
labourer. He had a aimple, rustic upbringing Uiat 
kft vivid and deep impreariona upon his eager and 
impraarionable mind. Here ia a little passage of 
Botobiography to show this: 

** When 1 waa a little boy I waa, in the barley sowing 
■eBoon. going along by the aide of a field near Waverley 
Abbey I Uia i^mroaea and bluebaUa bcapangfing the 
baoka on both aidea of me, a thousand hnneta singing in a 
qiraading oak over my haad, while the jingle of tha traoea 
iw the whistling of tha ploughboya aalntod my ear from 
ovw tha hedge; and, as it ware to anatoh me from tha 
eMhantmant. the hounds at that inatant having etartad 
a hare ia the hanger oa tha other lada of tha firnd, came 
up aoamparing over it in full cry, t^ng me after them 
many a mils. I waa not more than eight yeara old, but 
tida partiaular aoene haa preaentad itaalf to mind 
many tfanaa every year from that day to this, lalways 
aojoy it over again." 

Ha grew up a sturdy, honest Saxon yeomaa with 
apaarion ior adventure that found numeroua outlrtB. 
Aa • boy he had run away to Kew with aixpenaa- 
halfpenny in hia pooket, and been reeoued by a 
BooUdunan. It is eharaoteriatio of him that half 
<l^of this capital a ho u M have beep qient on Swift’a 


ToUoftiTiA. He tried tha Navy, then the lawyer’a 
offioe, enlisting aa a soldier at twenty-tiuee. In 
thia o^Moity he ahowed his natural oombativeneas 
by the abusea of army administration | 

then exhibited hia thirst for change by going to 
America, where he married a girl he met in New 
Brunawiok. He waa better able thwe to expreM 
his strong Radioal views witdiout interferenoe, and 
this he did for the next eight yean, in fine racy 
Bn ^iah, under the nom-de-phime of Peter Poroiqune. 
Thia n«ne had been flung at him for obvious rea> 
sons, and he aooepted it withoutdemur. He taught 
Engiiah to French emigrants, and upheld as against 
theBepublioan, English political institulions—Kinga^ 
Lords, and Commons. 

At last, finding himself involved in libel suita, 
he oroased the water again, and was eagerly sought 
after by. the Tories, who saw in his portuanriiip 
and powerful pen a possible source of strength. 
But he was not to be bought, and when offered the 
proprietorship of a paper by a Government official 
said, quoting tito fable of the Wolf and Mastiff: 
“ No, if I cannot be fat 1 will at least be free. No 
one loves chains, though they be mode of gold.” 

The famous weekly journal. The Polttical Jiegigter, 
was in its inception a Government organ 
but Cobbett’s independent spint soon asserted 
itsdf. He waa free and impressionable, but that 
did not stay his pen, and after the war he came to 
the help of the R^icols in his plea for Constitutional 
Reform. He was now a great political force and 
a popular personality, especially in the Midlands 
and North of England. 

The Government at this time were taking strong 
and arbitrary measures to suppress political meet¬ 
ings, and to escape imprisonment without trial he 
went across to America again, continuing to write 
from there. On his return to England in 1819, 
three months after the Peterloo Massacre, he was 
received with great enthusiasm. Among the 
measures he advocated were—a free press, right of 
pubho meeting, abolition of the game laws, and 
parliamentary reform. He was returned for Oldham 
in 1832. To the last he retained his love of the 
country and country life, and never loet sight of 
the lot of the agricultural labourer, whose cause he 
espoused wit<h the same pertinacity as Frands 
Place did that of the town artisaiL In 1835 he 
fdl ill, but despite diminishing strength he wrote 
and worked to the very last. 

A rugged, honest, and upright figure, William 
Cobbett achieved a splendid work in helping to 
break down privOege and oppression. Of peasant 
stock, he understood his people thoroughly, and by 
hia manlineu and indepei^enoe hdiped to free them 
from the aervility, ignoranoe, and apathy in whiiili, 
as a (flass he found them. 

Cobbett was on extraordinarily voluminous writer, 
his writings occupjring about fifty volumes; and 
a very vemtile one, for he touched on history, 
politics, economics, religion, grammar, cooking, 
gardening, and art. Dogmatic and egotistical and 
insular he may be, but remarkable thing about 
his work is not that it is sometimes wrong-headed, 
that must needs be eo considering the variety of 
subjects ho tackled, but that he is so often suggaa- 
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tlw wid Qlaminatug. For he hed e etiroDg end 
hoea intellflotk paauonato hamaaitBriaa eympethy, 
end e teraly ezoellent commend of fixWb mof 

Hie writings inriude thirty vcdumes of The 
Weekiy Segister, twelve vohunee of “ Peter Poreu* 
pine’s ” lucabrations, end two volumes of Sural 
Aides—driightful pictures of runtio life. 

In aU of his work he is frankly the partisan with 
grievances to aur and wrongs to redre^ Many of 
his papers are nothing more than vigorous tracts 
with titles that certainly strike the eye—e.g. A Bone 
to Onaw far the DemornUe, A Kick far a Btte. His 
prejndicea, if occasionally leading him to such 
absurd statements as " Lincolnshire alone contains 
more fine churches than the whole continent of 
Europe,” are most entertaining. 

Among his “ unperfeot sympathies,” to borrow 
lamb’s phrase, are Poverty, Potatoee, Scotchmen, 
and Tea. He sturdily upheld a purely agricultural 
society, and preached the gospel of work with as 
much energy as Carlyle. The Utopia he fariiions 
is a homely, domestic one: an early marriage, 
plenty of beer, good, warm clothes, and a w^* 
furnished house. Add to these advantages an 
established church that looked after the poor, a 
militia to defend the country, and uniformity of 
taxation; and you have Cobbett’s ideal of what 
Wngliah life might be. 

Hera are one or two oharacteristio flashes.: 

On the Turnip : ” If they really did come from 
Scotland, there is something good t^t is Scotch.” 

“ Any beer is better than water; it should have 
some strength, and some weeks of age, at any rate.” 

The savour has departed necessarily from much 
of his pohtical pamphleteering; though it remains 
to riiow us how doughtily he could fight. But 
Cobbett does not depend on these for his posthum* 
ous fame, and in his Rural Rules and his Advice to 
a Young Man, there are many passages of striking 
sense and genuine poetic feeling, that may be read 
with pleasure and profit to-day. Moreover, in 
these books you have a summing up of Cobbett’s 
philosophy of hfe—the philosophy of a sound, 
coarse-fibred, warm-blooded man of the people. 
The youth, the lover, the husband, the father, the 
citisen are admonished in turn ; and extravagant 
and absurd as may be the manner in which at 
times he tenders his advice, it is always the advice 
of an upright, good-hearted man. Coldness and 
timidity move him to impatience; the money¬ 
making spirit to anger. His attitude toward 
women is typical of Cobbett. Treat her well, 
don’t run off to clubs, look after baby, at the same 
time see that she is dutiful, “ control il necessary ” 
her tongue ; and if she plays you false, bundle her 
out of the house. His ideal man may strfire many 
as somewhat noisy and overbearing, and too mu<di 
of a big animal; but if lacking in the graces, and over- 
fond of beer and bacon, he is at any rate a straight, 
affectionate fellow, redolent of the with and the 
open air; frank, open-hearted and oourageoss. 

The mw who wrote Rural Bides had a dean, 
sweet imagination; and the author of the Adnee 
to Young Men and H'omen good common-sense sod 
integrity of purpose. 


Btrasx. Bmi 

At Bower I got instructions to go to Hawkley, but 
accompanied with most earnest advice not to go that 
way, fw that it was unpoeeibie to gat along. The roads 
were r e pr ese n ted as so bad, the floods eo much out, the 
hills and bogs so dangerous, that really 1 began to doiiM ; 
and if I bad not been brought up amongst t& clays of the 
Holt Forest and the boga of the neighbouring heaths. 1 
should certainly have Uirued off to my right, to go over 
Hmdhead, great as was my objection to going that way. 

” Well, then,” said my friend at Bowar,~ if you will go 
that way, by G—, you must go down ‘Hawidey Banger^ ; 
of which he then gave me such a deaeriptkm t But even 
tins 1 found to fall short of the reality. I inquired 
Bunpfo whether peojde were «n the habit of going down it; 
and the answer being in the affirmative, on 1 went through 
green lanee and bridle-ways till I came to the turnpike 
road from Fetmfield to Winchester, which I oromed, 
going into a narrow and almost untrodden green lane, on 
uie side of which I found a cottage. Upon roy aricira 
the way to Hawkley, the woman at the cottage said, 

“ Right up the lane, nr ; you'll come to a hanger pre- 
aently: you must t^e care, air : you can’t nde down: 
will your horses go alone f ” 

On we trotted up this pretty green lane; and, mdeed, 
we hod been coming gently and gradually uphill for a 
good while. The Ism was between highisb banks and 
pretty high stuff growing on the banks, so that we could 
see no distance from us, and could receive not the smalleet 
hint of what wae so near at hand. The lane had a littfo 
turn towards the end ; so that out we came, all in a 
moment, at the very edge of the hanger 1 And never in 
^ my hfe wee I so surprised and so delighted I I pulled 
up my horse, and sat am looked ; and it was like lookmg 
from the top of a castle down into the sea, except that the 
valley was land and not water. I looked at my eervant, 
to see what efleet this unexpected sight had upon him. 
His surpnae was as great as mine, though he had been 
brad amongst the North Haropehiro billa. Those who 
had so Btranuously dwelt in the dirt and dangers of this 
route had said not a word about beauties, the matohleee 
beauties of the sceneiy. Thero hangers era woods on the 
■idea of very steep hills. The trees and underwood hang, 
in some sort, to the ground, instead of standtng on it. 
Hence these piaoee are called Hangert. From the summit 
of that which I had now to descend, 1 looked down upon 
the villages of Hawkley. Oreatbam, Belborne and some 
others. 

A Year’s Rbsidxnck in America 

When 1 rrtuTned to England in 1800, after an absence 
from the country parts of it, of sixteen yaws, the treee, 
the hedges, even the parks and woods, seemed eo small I 
It made me laugh to hear httle gutters that I could jump 
over oalM rivers I Hie Thames was but a “ creek ” I 
But when, in about a month i^ter my arrival in London, 

I went to Farnham, the place of my birth, what was my 
nirpiise I Everything was become so pitifully email I 1 
haa to crow, in my pcet-chaise, the long and dreary heath 
to Bagabot; then, at the end of it, to mount a hiR called 
H ungr y HIU; and ^m that hill I knew that 1 should 
look down into the beautiful and fertile vale of Farnham. 
My heart fluttered with impatience, mixed with a sort of 
fear, to see aU the aoenea of my childhood; for I had 
harned before of the death of my father and mother. 
There » a hill not for from the town, called Crooksbniy 
Wil l, which rises up out of a flat m the form of a cone, and 
is pleated with Scotch flr-treee. Here I us^ to Udre tlw 
eggs and young ones of orowa and maizes. This hill 
wae a famous object in the neighboarhood. It served ae 
the superlative degree of height. “ As high as Crooke- 
bury HiU ” meant, witii ns. the utmost degrra of height. 
Therefore the first object that my eyes sought was this 
hilL I could not believe my eyes I Dteraily speaking, 

I for a moment thought the famous hiH removed, and a 
little heap put in ita etead ; for I had seen in New Brain- 
wick a euigle rook, or hiU of solid rook, tea times as Ug*” 
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MidfoororfivatiniMMlii^l The pc^boygoii^ down* 
hill. Mid not • bad rondt whUnd nte in n Urn mimitn to 
the Buah Inn, from the gnrdea of whioh I oould eee the 
pcocUg^na enodhill when 1 bml began mjr gerdening 
wcnk. What a notfafr^ I But now come rnuiing into 
my mind all at onoe nw pretty little garden, my little 
bbia emook-frook, my little nailed ehoee, my praMy 
pigeona that. 1 need to feed out of mv hands, the loet kind 
words and tears of my gentle and tender-hearted and 
ofleetionote mother I 1 hastened book into the room. 


If I bad looked a moment longw I should have dropped. 
When I came to refloat, what a ohange I I looked down 
at my dress I What eoenes I had gone through I How 
altered my state 1 I bad dined the day bmore at a 
seoretary of state’s in company with Hr Pitt, and had 
been WMted upon by men in gandy livmies I I had had 
nobody to asmt me in the world. No teaohere of any 
sort. Nobody to shelter me from the oonaeqnenoe of bad 
and no one to counsel me in good behaviour. I felt 
poud. The distinotions of rank, birth, and wealth oU 
beoama nothing in my eyes; and from that moment— 
less than a month after my arrival in England—I resolved 
never to bend before them. 


Jbkbmy Bbhshasi (1747-8 (t)-1832) 

His Lifs 

“ Puriiiiig,” counselled Beatham senior, “ is the 
one thing needful.” “ If you mean to rise,” said 
another inspiring mentor to the youthful Jeremy, 
** oatoh hold of the skirts of those above you, a^ 
oare nothing for those beneath you.” The advice 
has the merit of engaging frankness ; there is no¬ 
thing equivocal about it. Neither gentleman wraps 
up aelf-seeldng in pious ambiguities. Jeremy 
Bmtham himself never stated a cose with greater 
darity and oonciseness, tuid thus the young philo¬ 
sopher was able to join issue at the very outset 
with his advisers. Nothing could have been better 
for a nervous, delicate, and sympathetic lad than to 
hear the case for success in life formulated with 
such brutal directness. 

Jeremy Bentham was bom in February 1747 
(or 1748 T), in Red Lion Square, Houndsditoh, and 
when wo realise that the great-grandfather was a 
successful pawnbroker and both grandfather and 
father rich attorneys, we shall be at no loss to under¬ 
stand the rule of life that was early dinned into him. 
As a boy, he was quick at learning, and at the age 
of six we find him wrestling precociously with Latin, 
Greek, and French. Much of his time was spent 
at Bowring Hill, new Reading, and in possible 
cmticipation of future fights wil^ the old House of 
Commons, he took great delight in brandishing 
“against the rats an historic and sacred sword 
used at Oxford against the parliamentary forces.” 

His parents did their best to keep all amusing 
books from the boy, and his youthful imagination 
had to gather what fun and fancy it could from 
Buraet's History of the Ear^ Cave’s Lioes of the 
AposUes, and Stow’s Chronide. After this solid 
fare, no doubt he found Oil Bias, Rain’s History 
of England, Mandeville’s Fable of ttU Bess, and 
inutoroh’s Lives, light and froUosome by comparison. 

cm Bias, with its picturesque humour, must have 
proved a godsend ; even Clarissa Hariowe, a copy 
oi which came his way, would have stimulated the 
sentimental side of his nature, ffis Oxford days 
wane not noteworthy, and the most exciting event 
that hi^^iened to him seems to have been — 


from a window on one oooarion to avoid the fan* 
portunities of a toUntive lady, who haddes^^ for 
her daughter. From Oxford he went to Linoolnls 
Inn, but ha never took kindly to law, and waa 
horrified at the exorbituit charges to suitors. 
It was oharaoteristio of him that in hk first oaoe 
he should have advised his client to “ put an end 
to the suit and save the money which would be 
wasted over it.” This is not the stuff of which 
successful lawyers are mode^ and it ia scarcely 
necessary to add that he nuule no mark in his 
profession. 

His first pubUoation was hk Fragment on Cbeern- 
ment in 1776, this was followed up in 1783 by a 
translation of Bergman’s Essay on the Utility of 
Ohamstry, and in 1787by hischfuraoteiistio Defence 
of Usury. 

Elspecially important years were those between 
1766 and 1800. During this time he met James 
Mill and Francis Place, both of whom he inspired 
with his individualistic views; he published his 
great work, Prinoiples of Monde and Legisiation, 
whioh made its mark at once on the Continent, and 
in 1792 was made a French oitisen. Most of the 
famous men of the day become acquainted with 
him during this period, end his ambition to codify 
the laws of his country met with many sympathisers. 

On the whole, however, he was most honoured 
as a prophet outside his own country. As illustra¬ 
tions of his varied intellectual activity, we may 
reohll that he planned a building—Panopticon— 
for the control and inspection of convicts, sug¬ 
gested schemes for cutting through the Isthmus of 
Sues and the Isthmus of Panama, established the 
Westminster Review, and strenuously advocated 
humanitarian legislation and Parliamentary Re¬ 
form. Among his friends may be mentioned: 
James Mill, Lord Brougham, Daniel O’ConneU, 
Sir Samuel Bomflly, Francis Place, and Lord 
Shelburne. An opportune windfall team the 
Gkivemment in 1813, in compensation for their 
abandonment at his Panopticon scheme, enabled 
him to take a spacious country house, Fori Abbey, 
with a deer park in Dorsetshire ; but he retumri 
in 1818 to his old house in Queen Square Place, 
where he lived till the day of his death, June 6, 
1832. 

The popular idea that Eentham was a suriy- 
temperri, matter-of-fcMit doctrinaire, is far removri 
from the truth. He was a genial, good-humoured, 
kindly man, with an unfailing flow of spirits. “ A 
boy to the last,’ said John Stuart MiD. His 
industry was enormous, and in order to fit in his 
various labours he would plan out his time with 
almost comical precision. Thus: 8-12, work ; 12-2, 
music and battiedore and rimttleoock ; 2-6, work ; 
6 , dinner (no beer or wine); a walk—that consisted 
of a dignified trot round his garden for a oertoin 
number of times; then tea, light reading, and 
“ BO to bed.” 

Of musio he was fond, eopedally Handel’s snusHi, 
and at one time would play the violin to ladies* 
acoompaaimenta on the harpaiohori. He di n h k ed 
poetry, oaUing it quaintly “ misrepresentation ” ; 
was in^tient of society people and small talk, but 
reliahed a good oonversation rith a few chooen 
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friMidi. Hia London booie waa called the Herw 
mitage^ and ahrouded by trees and ablaze with 
flowers, presented quite a ranantio appearance. 
He waa dwoted to animata, loving, as he expressed 
it, ** everjrthing tiiat has four legs.” At one time 
he kept both oats and mioe, but found these pets, 
unfortunately, incompatible. He waa an excellent 
host, and a g(^, though not a great talker, simple, 
unaSeoted, and direct—unlike the tortuous IHewy 
style of his later yean. As a boy he had been weak 
and stunted, but he grew into a strong and robust 
man. A pen portrait of Bentham in his old age 
thus describes him: 

“ His apparel bung loosely about him, and consisted 
chiefly of grey coat, ught breeches, white woolleit stock* 
ings hanging looeely about hiH legn ; whilst his venerable 
locks were surmounted by a straw hat of moat gro* 
tesque and indescribable ehape; a atrong contrast to 
the quietude sod sobriety of his general aspeot.” 

His limitations of temperament were obvious. 
But if neither deeply emotional, nor highly imagi¬ 
native ; if over fond of what was out and dried 
and too devoted to reducing everything in life to 
tabular form; there was considerable chaim and 
gentleness about his personality, and a shrewd 
wisdom in his outlook. “ A moralist,” he would 
say, “like a surgeon, should never wound but to 
heal.” His life and doctrine harmonise in a way 
that is often far from the case with philosophers. 

Hi» Work 

To the student of philosophy the nameof Bentham 
is associated with utihtarian ethics ; to the student 
of social politics he is, above other things, a great 
legal reformer. Nor need we separate the two 
aspects of the man, for his legal reforms give us his 
utilitarian philosophy expressed in concrete terms. 

Bronghara’s weighty tribute to him in 1838 is 
worth recalling, for it sums up the man's work 
so compendioudy: 

" No one before him had ever seriously thought of 
exposing the defects in our English Etystom of Jurispru¬ 
dence. All former students had ronfined themselves to 
learn its principles ; to make themselves masters of its 
eminently technical and artiRcial rule and all former 
wnters had but expounded the doctrines handed down 
from age to ago. He it was who first made the mighty 
step of trying the whole provisions of our Junsprudence 
by the tost oi expedienry, and fearlessly examining how 
far each part was connected with the rest; and mth a 
yet more undaunted couraM, inquiring how far its most 
consistent and symboiicaf arrangements were framed 
according to the principles uhicli should pervade a code 
of laws: their adaptation to the circumstances of society, 
to the wants of men, and to the promotion of happiness. 
Not only was he thus eminently original among the 
lawyers of his own country, he might be said to Iw the 
first legal philosopher that had appeared in the world.” 

Bentham was essentially a middle-class type, 
not merely in upbringing but in outlook, and his 
conception of the greatest happiness waa the eon- 
oeption of a strenuous, active, bmevolent mind 
that saw in a reasonable, genial standard of material 
comfort a suitable reward of individual exertion. 
How did he propose to bring this about T 

Looking at the body of existing laws. Bentham 
realised its hoterogmeous character. It had grown 
up out of temporary emergencies, was the outeome 


of widdy diffacmg and often oonflleting interests, 
and presented a caused illogical appeamooe, that 
inritided hia ordwly mind as much as it troubled 
his sense of justice. He soue^t, therefore, in the 
first place for some principle, some generalisation, 
that diould oharaoteriBe lawmaking as a whole 
and be its sole justificadon. This is fonnd in 
Priestley’s formula of the “gr ea test happiness of 
the greatest number.” ^ 

Bmtham proclaimed this dootrine of utility. 
He knew w^ enough tiiat no law oonld make a 
man happy, but he saw clearly that it was quite 
possible to encourage the existence of oonditions 
favourable to material happiness. 

Unlike the French doc* mains, he did not talk 
about laws of Hature, and make dedamationa 
about Equality, Liberty, and Fraternity. His 
practical and concrete mind looked at once to the 
mrueqtiences of any proposed enactment; and if 
the oonsequences seemed promising, to the sunplest 
and most effective means of bringing them 
about. 

What more predsdiy did Bentham connote by 
matenal happiness ? Legal protection against 
violence and fraud, and freedom to devdop such 
individual propendties as were compatible with a 
like development by our neighbours; these are 
the main things. 

As regards the methods Bentham adi^ted for 
oarrying out hia ideal, there are two special char- 
acterutica to be noted: (1) The extension of in¬ 
dividual liberty ; (2) the equalisation of politicd 
power. With the liist of these went the doctrine 
of “ Laisaa-Fatre,” of which so much was made 
by Bentham’s followers. With Bentham himsdf 
periiaps it meant merely resistance to manifest 
oppression; his disciple, John Stuart Mill, turned 
it into s militant battle-cry. He denounced not 
merely legal restriction on the liberty of the indi¬ 
vidual, but the restriction imposed by (as he 
esteemed) foolish social conventions. 

In Bentham’s view many unnecessary restraints 
were imposed on individuals that did not benefit 
the community. He objected to the usury laws, 
and favoured a policy involving freedom of trade 
in money, goods, uid labour. 

In the anxiety of Bentham not to fetter the in¬ 
dividual he failed to see how that individualism, 
if pushed to an extreme, militatee against the very 
liberty of those on whose behalf he is ao zealoos. 

The force of this difficnlty is seen in the problem 
of trade combination, and in the right of aasooia- 
tion. This was not foreseen by Bentham. His 
dislike, again, of State inteiferenoe led to the 
Benthamite rduetanoe to support factory legisla¬ 
tion. Yet if ever there was a ease of one man's 
liberty making another man’s slavery, it waa here. 
But if the defects of Benthamite thought are to 
be found here, it must not be forgotten that, 
broadly speaking, the whole trend of Bentham's 
reforms were humanitarian. The mitigation of 
the cruelties in the etiminal law were due to hia 
initiation, the abolition of the pillory, of hanging in 

' PriesUay had found tha ptaraaa in Beocaria'a Cthms 
and Puniahtnenia, It was first used by Hntoheaon in 
1726. 
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tho ourteiUng of oapital piiniihinwit, the 
better proteouoa of animelii. Crusty he oppoaed, 
not merely because it was morally reprehensible, 
but because it was^ he urged, useln aa. He saw 
dearly enough that what was required from the 
law was oertainty in its efEeote, not savagery in 
its methods: and that omalty is at bottom a 
sign of weakness. f 

The second point mentioned that every man wM 
to count for one, and no man for more than one, 
gave Benthamism its democratic leaven, and placed 
him among those advocating Parliamentary Tdcrm, 
ainee it was quite obvious that Parliament aa it 
then existed, teeming with vested interests, would 
not prove advantageous to sooh codification of the 
laws ae he demand^. It was felt on all hands d) 
ttie time, that reform of the pohtioal fabric of society 
was needed ; but the violence of the French Be> 
volution offended Englishmen, and they were in¬ 
stinctively opposed, with their passion for expediency 
and concrete things, to the broad generalities that 
deemed Liberty and Equality to be natural rights ; 
but as Bentham said : “ It is little use afiirming a 
right if you haven’t the proper machinery for en¬ 
forcing it." In place, therefore, of declaring every 
man has right to unfettered action, he set about to 
abolish every shackle that served to fetter unneces¬ 
sarily men's actions, paving the way for freedom of 
diseuasioa, and freedom of religious and even non- 
religions belief, without State interfervnce. 

Bentham's habit of mind suited his generation; 
he was averse to rhetoric and not given to generali¬ 
ties ; and hia contemporaries liked his prescription 
for ^e “ rotteimesB " in the State—^the endeavour¬ 
ing to secure the rights of property and safeguarding 
individual liberty. On its philosophic side, there¬ 
fore, Bentham’s work was intensely individualistic, 
with all the drawbacks as well as the advantages 
of this “ systematised individualism," aa Professor 
Dicey calls it. 

** Let us seek only what is attainable; it pieaenta 
a career sufiloiently vast for genius,” said Bentham. 
This saying liea at the root of his concrete geniua; 
and cle^y foreshadows the political programme of 
the Liberals for the next fifty years, li^eed, only 
the other day one of the measures for which he 
pleaded—^payment of members—was carried into 
effect. So, contrasting him with Godwin and Paine, 
we see in them stimulating theorists, and in 
Bentham the praotiosl man who tries above all 
things to put his ideas into pracdoa He is far 
less satisfactory aa a philosopher than as a jurist, for 
his utilitarian test, effective enough in a rough and 
general way in the realm of pobtics, is open to grave 
payohologioal oritHnsm. His most important work 
is An Introduction to the PrtndpUa of Morale and 
L^Aation, published in 1789, where the kernel of 
his thought is contained. After defining good as 
a balance struck between pain and pleasure, on 
“ two sovereign matters,’’ he identifies the good of 
each mwi with the " greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.” Having applied this to morals 
he passes to legidation, and the pmotieal value 
of his theory is better seen there. Indeed, his 
conception of punishment harmonises with thtt of 
the modem reformers. He would have it not 


vindictive hot preventive. The old idea of ** aa 
qye for an eye ’’ is to be abolished. 

In the form of his writings Bentham is unatttae- 
tive. OcoeiiionnHy be oan he phun and lUxeot, 
but more often he is technical in phrseaology, and 
devoid of any literary grace. His passion for 
alaaaifiop.tion, ttiough it led oooaaionally to de¬ 
sirable aimphoitieet involves the writer in an ex- 
oeaaive terminology, and if the Froich theorista 
were too ready to generalise, Bentham is too ready 
to reduce everything to tabular form, aa, for 
instance, in his Table of Ike Springe of Hvmam 
Ariion. Yet he is tardy unsuggeetive, and where 
jurispnidenoe rather than ethics is oonoemed, 
highly illuminating. But he seldom did him—lf 
justice as a writer, uid was too oontmt to leave 
his manuscripts diMUo in form, in order to provide 
work for his friends. Yet he is well aoquamted 
with the requirements of the literary Draftsman, 
and could, when he wished, be as plain, terse, and 
clear in writing as he was in speech. 

Muiy of his phrases have become incorporated 
into our language; as for instance, " interna¬ 
tional,*’ " utOitarian," “ codification." He was 
uninterested in history, and had Lttle reqiect for 
the past, ohiefiy looking upon it as an object-lesson 
for the legislator in what to avoid. To use his 
own dictum, " It is from the folly not the wisdom 
of our ancestors that we have so much to learn." 
In fact, he is above all a logician, and used his 
logical power to re-riiape the entire administrative 
maohineiy of Govenunmt. Indeed, we may regard 
him as the pioneer of the great legal revolution 
that even to-day is only putially aooompluhed. 

Adsv Butth (1723-1790) 

Hie Life 

The scene of Adam Smith’s birth and boyhood 
was laid at Kirkcaldy, " the lang toon,” in Fife- 
shire. His father, who had fonnerly bdonged to 
the legal profession, never lived to see the ddioate 
child bom in the June of 1723, and Smith’s up¬ 
bringing was aooompUshed by a devoted, if perhaps 
over-indulgent motter. Saved at the age of four 
from some gipsies, the boy in course of time was 
sent to the University of Glasgow. Here he came 
under the influenee of the “ never-to-be-forgotten 
Dr. Hutcheson," whose optimistio philosophy 
insisted upon goodness and wisdom dii^layed in 
nature. Three years later Smith became an inmate 
of Balliol CoU^, Oxford, where apparently he 
was not allowed to forget the disadvantages attach¬ 
ing to his nationality. On the very first occasion 
of his dining in Hall the student was informed that 
“ he had never seen such a piece of beef in Scotland 
as the piece then before him." But though his 
country may possibly have denied hhn this remark¬ 
able experience, it had oertainly tau^t him how to 
live economically, and periiapa the laugh was on 
Smith’s aide when hia fintt quarter’s expenses came 
to no more than £7, Be. Od. I Having oontrivad to 
make good use oi his time so far as the study of 
general literature waa oanoanwd, he quitted the 
univeraity in 1746. 

For a while tiie proepeots o£ the ftitore Economitt 
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were not partioalaKly eaoooimging, but in 1751 be 
gHDfld the Chmir of Logio nt Gleegow, whiefa wee 
afterwerde ezohanged for the rrofwMOiehip of Morel 
Philosophy. Hie undoubted eueeeee in this poet 
wee faoiUteted, so it wonme, by the “pbun but 
ei^retave oountenanoe ” of • peitioulnr student 
which, according to Smith, legieteBed the fewlingi 
of his dass. The ethical braneh of his enbjeot 
was the first to emerge in book form. In 1759 he 
publiihed the Theory of Moral Sentimente, a work 
little studied to-day, but which at the time cr ea ted 
considerable attention, and led to his obtaining 
the tutorship of the Duke of Buooleneh. Resigning 
his professorial duties. Smith departed with his piqiil 
to France early in 1764. At first the Continental 
visitdid not promisemuoh interestto thephilosopfaer, 
and he informs his friend and oorreqwndent, Home, 
that he has “ begun to write a book in order to pass 
away the time.” One can hazard a good guess as 
to what this book was I Subsequently, however, 
the tour proved of great value to Smith, for whilst 
in Paris he was brought into contact with the 
shining Ughts of the Physiocratio ScfaooL Re¬ 
turning from abroad. Smith devoted all his energiea 
to the preparation of his great work which, under 
the title of An Inquiry itUo the Hatvre and Came 
of the Wealth of NcUiona, appeared in 1776; of its 
reception all notice may be deferred until dealing 
with the work itself. The closing years of Adam 
Smith’s life wore spent in Edinburgh. A conspicu¬ 
ous figure he must have been perambulatmg to and 
from the Custom House, where he had been given 
an ofiicial post; for not only rbd he walk with a 
peculiar swaying motion of the body, but he held 
a bunch of flowers in his left hand whilst his cane 
was carried in a military fashion over his shoulder. 
*’ Often, moreover, his lips would be moving aQ the 
•while and smiling in rapt conversation with in¬ 
visible friends.” Of his absent-mindedness more 
than one amusing account has been given, but a 
single instance must suffice : 

The scholar had received an invitation to Dalkeith 
Palace to meet a distinguiahed political personage; 
becoming, however, oblivious of his surrounding 
Smith b^an to indulge in remarks about Ae 
individual in question which were more candid 
than complimentary. Nor were matters greatly 
improved r^en, on being recalled from his reverie, 
he murmured, “ Dell care, deil care ; it’s all true.” 
He died in 1790, having just oompleted his sixty- 
seventh year. 

Sie Work 

The twm *' epoch-Tnoking ” is sometimes ntiier 
loosely applied, but if any book ever deserved 
this distinction it is the Wealth of Nations. In 
England during the sevmiteenth century, writers 
on economic subjects were inclined to believe that 
the advantages of trade were one-sided rather than 
mutual, and that State interference was desirable 
for securing the benefits to this country. To¬ 
wards the dose of this period the germs of a new 
economic philosophy are discerniblct but they bad 
to await development until about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when then appea r ed in 
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Jhmeoa a grovqi of thinkers who became known as 
the “ Physiooratea.” Thia ochool, of which Qnesnay 
was tile founder, maintained the ptiacipleB 
economic liberty and endeavoured to eaQoneipate 
industry from govern mental contiol, just as some 
of their distinguished oountiymen were striving 
to emannipata thought. 

In our own island, too, Hume and Dean Tucker 
tiers sounding a progressive notsi “Not only as 
a man,” says the former writer, “ but as a Brititii 
subjeotw I pray for the fiouridiing commerce of 
Onmany, Spain, Italy, and even France itself.** 

Adam Smith’s work came at an auqiiaioua 
moment, smd succeeded in anuaing on almost 
immediate interest. Within fifteen years of its 
pubUoation the Wealth of Nations parnad through 
six editions, five of which were called for during the 
author’s lifetime—^no light testimony, considering 
the character of the book. The impression which 
it mode on William Pitt is well known, and Smith 
is said to have declared that the statesman’s com¬ 
prehension of its arguments equaled his own. 

What is the bosio idea of Adam Smith’s philo¬ 
sophy T 

It may be fairly said to be a confidence in the 
beneficence of nature. The author of the Wealth 
of Nattons believed in a natural order of things 
which works for the happiness of mankind. To 
secure the advantages of this arrangement, liberty is 
an essential condition. Artificiid devices restrict¬ 
ing the play of certain natural instincts are conse¬ 
quently to be regarded as harmful; they hinder 
i^e increase of wealth The true method of pro¬ 
moting material welfare is to leave “every man 
free so long as he does not violate the laws of justice 
to pursue his own interest m his own way. . . .’* 
This implies- that the interest of the individual 
harmonises witn that of the co mmuni ty; the 
coincidence is not, it would seem, invariable. 
Trade, he affirms, when rightly understood is “ a 
bond of union and friendship ”; its benefits are 
reciprocal. “ The modern maxims of foreign com¬ 
merce, by aiming at the impoverishment of ail our 
neighbours,” te^ to defeat their own ends. For 
“ as a rich man is likely to be a better customer to 
the industrious people in his neighbourhood than a 
poor, so is hkowiae a noh nation.” In the light of 
past history, it is interesting to note Smith’s opinion 
concerning the poasibilitieB of Free Trade in this 
country. To anticipate its entire restoration, he 
says, “ is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana 
or Utopia should ever be established in it. Not 
only the prejudice of the public, but that which is 
much more unconquerably the private interests of 
muiy individuals irresistibly oppose it.” His own 
work was to prove a great factor in falsifying this 
prophecy. 

Though Smith was not original in advocating 
commercial freedom, he does seem to have been 
unique in the extensive and detailed knowledge 
that he brought to the discussion of the subject. 
This fact no doubt affords some explanation of his 
influence. "Men,” it has been remarked, “who 
vren indifferent to general demiaistrations of the 
futility of commeraiad restrictions . . . were 
forced to listen rmpeotfnlly to a man who had all 
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tb« available statiatioa afc his fingsn’ ends aod was 
abls to show them in blaok and white the mode in 
wliioh the mnglUh oommereial system had generated 
oertain deOnite and assignable evils." Few writen 
have reoetved more extravagant eulogies than Adam 
Smith. Bookie, in his enthusiaBin, declared that 
“ this solitary Sootohman . . . contributed more 
towards the happinees of man than has been e&eoted 
by the united abilities of all the statesmen and 
legislahMa of whom history has presented an 
authentic account." After such excessive admira¬ 
tion all other appreciationa must of necesaity appear 
Inkewarm, even the belief that in toe history of 
Political Economy the importance of Adam Smth 
is second to none. 

The economic world of Smith’s day was, as it 
baa been observed, “ a comparatively narrow one," 
bat even whilst he lived the way was being prepaid 
for a vast e^onsion of its boundaries. Inde^ the 
Wealth of Nations had not yet made its appear¬ 
ance whm there started that remarkable aeries of 
mechanical discoveries which was to revolutionise 
toe methods of production. Within a quarter of a 
century of its publication the darkw side of the 
industrial revolution was toready becoming appar¬ 
ent. Social reform was in the air; Qodwm had 
propounded the theory that communisi^ would 
bring happiness. His optimistic predictions were 
challenged by an anonymous writer in an Essay on 
the Principle of Population ; the author was a clergy¬ 
man of the Church of England, Robert MAis:HtTS 
(178&-1634). Five years later the polemical effort 
of 1798 was succeeded by an elaborete treatise 
on the same question. The proposition around 
which toe arguments of Mslthus centre is that 
" population has a tendency to increase faster than 
fo^" Now what is to hinder this tendency from 
producing disastrous results f He points out that 
there are various counteracting agencies. These 
checks are differentiated as positive and preventive ; 
and unongst those enumerated are famine, war, 
disease, Ac. But there is one check which does 
something to relieve the gloom of this depressing 
catalogue: this he terms toe “ moral restraint." 
By moral restraint Malthus did not imply the idea 
wito which we are familiar, namely, that of post¬ 
nuptial prudence, he meant rather an abstinence 
from marriage vriiioh was dictated by foresight and 
accompanied by moral behaviour. In other words, 
one should consider the means of providing for 
children before having them. For every child 
after the sixth ha suggests an allowance from the 
public funds. Thus all Malthus’ teaching may be 
said to oonvrege upon this practical point. " Add 


to toe ten oammandments the new law, * IStou toalt 
not many until there is a fair proqieot of support¬ 
ing six children.’ " The wdfare, th^ of the work¬ 
ing Haases, according to his vww, rests mainly in 
tbrir own hands; it is to the cultivation of numl 
restraint toat we must look for the means of per¬ 
manently improving their condition. 

The work of Malthus was certainly of great value 
in drawing attention to an important and hitomio 
insufficiently studied question; apart from this 
merit, moreover, the Essay deserves our gratitude 
for its stimulating effect upon the thought of both 
Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace. 

During the early part of the nineteenth century 
the social problem was becoming increaaingly 
prominent. The price of wheat was high, wages 
were low and there was in addition a heavy taxa¬ 
tion owing to the war. Under such conditions 
the question of distribution of wealth could soarcely 
be devoid of interest. The writer who attacked this 
difficult problem was a man of Jewish parentage and 
business experience—^Davro RioardO (1772-1823), 
the friend of James MilL From the latter’s illustrious 
son ho received the high tribute of being compared 
favourably with Adam Smith; and amongst others 
who waxed enthusiastic ever his abilities were 
to be numbered Thomas de Quincey aiul Lord 
Brougham. The book upon which his fame rested 
was the Principles of Pf^Uical Economy and Taaoa- 
tion, published in 1817. 

To give any connected account of this work 
would of course carry us too far afield. All that 
need concern us here is the fact that his theories 
point to a clash of economic mterests. In the first 
place, the interest of toe landowners is opposed to 
the rest of the community. He gains by the diffi¬ 
culties in toe way of increasing the food supply. 
It is to his advantage that men should be oblig^ 
to bring inferior soils under cultivation—for this 
raises toe rent of the more fertile land—than that 
trade should be liberated and com obtained in 
greater quantity from other countries. Agtoi, 
capital and labour, it would seem, are also in opposi¬ 
tion, for he says “ it has been my constant endeavour 
to show throughout this work that the ratio of profits 
can never be increased but by a fall of wages." 

Political Economy was becoming an influential 
science. *' Up to toe year 1818," it has been said, 
“ the science was scarcely known or talked of 
beyond a small circle of philosophers." To its 
rapid emergence from this obscurity John Btuort 
Mill has testified, and it is evident that in no small 
degree he attributed the change to the writings and 
" noble exertions ’’ of David Ricardo. 



PART VI 

THE VICTORIAN ERA 

(1880-1890) 


INTRODTJCmON dnwn upon the labour marked oiid al¬ 

though the demand for aoldierB and sulon makes 
“ It is not by the monk in his oell or the siunt in for unproductive labour, yet the onus of this would 

his closet, but by the valiant worker in humble affect only immediately tiie more prosperous citizens, 

sphere and in dangwous days, that the landmarks At the close of the war these men got thrown back 

cd liberty are pushed forward.*' These words by on the labour market at a time when capital was 

that vigorous social critic^ William Bathbone Greg, very sccuce. The result of this is obvious, 

apply with special force to the first half of the The years from 1816 to 1832 were very Ueofc 
nineteenth century. years in the annals of the London poor. During 

Two names especially stand out in those years this time Francis Place, by his extraordinary 

of social unrest and political fermentation: William capacity for work and self-improvemoit, had 

Cobbett, the champion of the agricultural poor; amassed not only a fair fortune but qualified 

and Francis Place, tailor and democrat, who himself for the task of educating his fellow-workers 

did an equally valiant work for the industrial and giving practical assistance to the reforming 

population of the city. Cobbett’s work synchron- zeal of Jeremy Bentham and James MilL And 

ises with the period of the Bomantic Revival, and if we look round London during this time, we shall 

has already been noted. Place, bom in 1771, note how many progressive agencies are at work, 

hved until 1854, his activities covering the most At Charing Cross Francis Place had his famous 
urgent period of the industrial revolution, and library—a library of pamphlets, journals, books, 

the scarcely leas momentous political revolution Parliamentary reports, memoranda on every kind 
initiated in 1832. of political and social subject—all tucked away at 

The era of the Renascence of English Song had the back of his shop. It is hard to overestimate 

been also an era of reform. John Howard had in* the influence of this library in the political life of 

augurated the work of prison reform, Bentham and the time: “ My library,” says Place, “ was a sort 

Romilly hiwl purified the criminal laws, Cobbett of gossiping shop for such persons as were in any 

and Plm had fought in the cause of political re* way engaged in pubhc matters having the ben^t 

adjustment, while men like the Wesleys had done of the people for their object. No one who knew 

much to stir the moral susceptibilities of English* me would hesitate to consult with me on any subject 

men. on which I could either give or procure information.** 

But the two great revotutions that had come in To this shop come the leading politicians of the time, 
with the new century proved to be reactionary ready to aveul themselves of Place’s industry and 

forces in English life, from the reformer’s point method, and not merely to consult his books but 

of view. The industrial revolution, while aggra* to confer with the man; for Place knew better 
vating the symptoms of distress, had appealed than any other the character and ^lirit of the men 

strongly to the baser instincts of the commercial for whom the Radical politicians of the time wished 

claases. The Frmch Revolution had created a to legislate. The shc^ and library tras a centre for 

distaste for progressive measures in the minds of gossip and consultation much as the coffee-house 

timid statesman. of Queen Anne's reign bad been for the politicians 

At the close of the Napoleonic wws in 1816, what of that tima 
was the condition of social England ? The cause of Prison Refonn had been taken iq> 

The middle-olass citizen groaned under the by Mrs. Pry, and much of her work was done 

burden heavy taxation; but, after all, it was daring these years. She hod first visited a piisinier 

he who hod already begun to reap some of the in Newgate in 1818, and found all the general 

advantages of the industrial revolution. To the prisoners, young and old, experimoed criming 
wage-earning claases the new wealth accruing from and first offenders, crowded together indise rimin * 
the vast increase of manufactures meant little, ately. She found the place an inferno—tenanted 

On the whole, the one best off at the close of the by a mob of howling, sweuing, fighting creatures, 

war was the oounby gentleman; for every msnur To tome such savages, to educe any order out of 

footuring improvement had tended to raise rents. the chaos, seemed hopeless. She did a little to 

The cessatiem of the war brought little oUeviation, alleviate ^eir wants, but it was not till three years 

and the industrial populatioa was in a worse position later that die started resolutely the work of deansing 

even than bdora. Why was this I Becaaoe the thaw As gaa a stoblea. '* Widiin a month,** it is 

40t 
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said, “ tha jdaoe ww tmnifoixned . . . ths wild 
beasts were tamed.'* Finally, Robert Owen 
brought to London, about 1813, the end of the 
“ New View of SooMy," which we may regaid as 
the startiog'point of modem Socialism. He and 
Place were great frienils. 

While Place, Cobbett, Owen, and Eliaabeth Fry 
were working in their various ways, Dickens, bom 
in one of the stormiest of years (1812), was spending 
his unhappy boyhood in London (1822-24), and 
passing through experiences which were to inspire 
him throughout his life, in the cause of suffering 
and privation wherever he might find it. 

Charles Kingsley, a schoolboy at Bristol, had 
his first taste <A the social unrest of the time when 
he witnessed the fierce riots in that city (1831-32) 
at the time of the Reform BUL 

Thera is no need to retell here the familiar old 
story of the Reform Bill and of the uncompromising 
attitude of the House of Lords. The Lords realised 
rriuctantly the temper of the nation. The DiAe 
of Wellington and ins friends retired sullenly, 
and the Bill became the law of the land on January 
7, 1832. Viewed from the standpoint of to-day it 
seems to us a very mildly progressive measure. 
Certainly the Radit^ democrats of the day were 
frankly disappointed with it. But it was pro¬ 
gressive—that was the great thing. The middle 
classes at last were fairly represented; those lose 
fortunately placed had yet to wait for recognition. 

None saw this more clearly than Francis Place. 
He was not enamoured of Parliamentary legisla¬ 
tion at any time, and had the strong, individualistic 
dislike of Government interference peculiar to the 
Benthamite school of politicians. He continually 
urged upon hia comrades the primary necessity for 
educating themselvee for political work. He wished 
the poor to contribute to the education of their 
children as best they could. Above all, he desired 
to see them self-respecting. To help to effect this 
he established a London Mechanics* Institute in 
1823, which at a later time came under the super¬ 
intendence of Dr. Birkbeok, and is to-day a fioutiab- 
ing educational agency. 

There was nothing of the demagogue Hunt about 
Place. Claptrap and rhetoricid generalitiea he 
abominated. He found his neighbours not “ too 
olamorous,*’ he says, but “ too tame and quiescent. 
Fear, the child of ignorance, creates bugbears, our 
business should be to disp^ fear and put reason 
in its place." 

Francis Place and other Benthamite Radicals 
Joined hands with working-men democrats in pro¬ 
testing against the insuflSciency of the Reform Act, 
and draanding universal sufihage, vote by ballot, 
and other points which formed the staple of the 
Chartist’s cry in ths forties. Yet it was clearly 
seen by all l^t the dullest, that unsatisfactory as 
Russell's measure might seem, yet it signalised the 
turn of the tide. T^ House of Commons was no 
longer an oligarchy. 

Sbne important even than hia share in the Reform 
movement and in educational matters, were the 
valiant and successful efforts of Place in 1884 to 
secure therepealof the iniquitous Combination Laws. 
A series of measures had been enacted between 


1781 and 1799, with the object of regulating wage% 
which forbade combination in any trade whatever. 
These laws, by the exertions of Plaoci aided 1^ 
Hume, Buniett, and Hobhouae, were swept away 
de^te the rigorous oppositicm of Huskiai^ and 
PeeL 

After the Reform Act, Place parted company 
with the Whigs, and devoted bis energies mainly to 
the working-clM movement, which led to the 
Chartist movement, and along with Lovett and 
others he formulated the People’s Charter. 

When CbarlsB Dickens began to write, the 
humanitarian reforms urged by Bentham mid bis 
friends had done something to mitigate the savagery 
of the late century. In 1832, sheep-stealing and 
forgery were no longer visited with the death 
pe^ty. Hanging in chains was abolished in 1834, 
the piUory, the stocks, the ducking-stool, symbols 
of a bi-ut^ age, vanished shortly afterwa^. And 
in 1841 capital punishment was reserved for 
muidm only. The new Qadl Acts of 1844, largely 
inspired by John Howard and Elizabeth Fry, 
transformed the condition of the prisons. But 
there was a great deal yet to be accomplished; 
and much of what remained is faithfully mirrored 
in the stones of Dickens—the deplorable state of 
the Debtors' Prison, the Fleet, and the Marshalsea; 
the abysses of elementary education; the 

sorry type of nurses available in sickness; the. 
oppression of little children; the prevalence of 
tdigious hypocrisy—these, and many other dark 
comeca in the life of London, were illuminated by 
the searchlight of his gemus. 

“ He who aspires to be a hero," says Johnson, " must 
drink brandy.’^ 

"Sots are excluded from the best company," wrote 
Sir Walter Scott, m 1826. 

These dicta sufficiently indicate public sentiment 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 

Despite the fact th^ there is so much hard 
drinking mentioned in Dickens, public opinion had 
veered round considerably in his day from what it 
had been under the Georges. Then the legislatois 
of the countiy would often end the day in inglori¬ 
ous carousals ; and in the best clubs, scenes of in¬ 
toxication were not only common, but thought 
nothing of. 

Fiel^ng's Squire Western had hia City counter¬ 
part, who considered no day well rounded off unlea 
he his guests finished their festivities on the 
floor. Dickens did not live in the “ three-bottie 
days," and although there was undoubtedly a good 
de^ of drinking in his day as in ours, I suspect 
that some of his fictional “ idarums and excursions " 
were merely literary exuberances on the part of 
the genial chronicler, who knew so well Ins Fielding 
and Smollett. 

Assuxedly public opinion was different. The con¬ 
dition of the clubs is a case in point; the drunkard 
there was the exception, not the rule; and if tolw- 
ated for social qualities, was certainly not taken 
for granted by his fellow-clubmen. 

The reader of Dickens will have noted how that 
the jovial, humorous treatment of intemperance, so 
marked in his earlier books,suffers a change in course 
of years. Not only does it figure less frequently 
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ia <ihe aowla, but ita appearaaee is lew fraqmatly 
aocompaaied by the eta^ dinotioa—^laaghtar. The 
earlier hsrpocritea are ohronic drunkardb—Btiggins 
aad PeoiuniS, for ioetance: but Mr, Chadbaod 
gr ow aotorioualy didactic over tea, and Mr. 
Pumbleohook, if not a pattern of lobriety, ia cer¬ 
tainly not eq)eoially intemperate. And in bia last 
book, the scene, where the two young rivala meet 
and the limits of temperance are paaaed, is con- 
oaived in quite a aeriooa vein. 

Indeed, there ia no better guide to early VioUman 
London than Charles Dickens. Clubland and the 
upper stratum of London society are more f^th- 
fully pictured by Thackeray, by reason of his better 
knowledge. But for the motley multitude that pour 
through the streets, for the hole-and-corner places 
of the City, for London as an incomprehensible, 
terrifying, fascinating, delightiul personality—every 
brick and stone alive with tragic humour—^Dickens 
remains unrivalled. 

With the change of manners that was becoming 
appreciable, it was to be expected that duelling, so 
long recognised as the legitimate end of a quarrel, 
should be discouraged. It had already become 
ridiculous in Dickens’ day, and is tantamount to a 
broach of the peace. But the Mr. Nupkinaes of the 
eighteenth century would not have concerned them¬ 
selves in the matter. Then, the most ridiculous 
quarrels ended tragically. Colonel Montgomery fell 
by the bullet of a friend with whom he had squabbled 
about the respective merits of their pet dogs. Fin¬ 
ally, after being discouraged for many years among 
civilians, tho War Oilioe set ita seal upon public 
eentimont by declaring that it was suitable to the 
character of honourable men to offer and accept 
explanations and apologies for wrong committed. 

The closer approximation of literature to social 
life is very marked in the Victonan era. Kingsley 
writes passionate social tracts in the guise of a story; 
cheap bread inspires the muse of Ebenezer Elliott; 
Elizabeth Barrett voices The Cry of the Children, and 
Thomas Hood immortalises tho weary sempstress and 
the despoinng unfortunate. Carlyle, after excursions 
into Qerman literature and European history, plunges 
into the political problems of the day. Buskin, 
starting os critic of the art of painting, turns in the 
new century to the more complex art of life, and no 
man of letters has tackled industrial problems with 
greater insight and more brilliant suggestiveness. 

Meanwhile the cry of the Chartists—'' Give us 
not protection but political rights ”—had in part 
been realised. The agitation which hod died down 
since the passing of the first Reform Act, had in¬ 
creased in volume and urgency, and it was clear that 
the claim of the working classes could no longer 
be neglected. In the summer of 1867 the working 
men in the towns of England for the first time had 
a voice in the nuuiagement of national affairs. 

A great power was now in their bands; the next 
important step was the seeunng that the power 
should be rightly used, and in 1870 we have the 
famous Education Act—^that system of National 
Education of which Arnold so warmly approved. 

In 1859 a new influence came into the literaiy and 
sooul life of the day. Social politics had iriipressed 
themselveB on ear^ Victorian literature. Natural 
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seienoe was to influenoe the literatuze of the mid- 
oentuiy. 

The publication of The Origin of Spedea started 
a new era. Poetry and fiction axe infected by the 
new qiirit—the spirit of scientific observation and 
philoeophio analysis. We move in the atmoqihere 
of George Eliot, Matthew Anudd, Clough, Huxley, 
Browoing. 

In so far as this new dep«tuie affeeved social life, 
it may be noted m the systematising of popular 
education, the increasing desire for culture. The 
literary and scientific institute takes a more promi¬ 
nent place m the life of the day ; and science, once 
a sealed book save to am elect few, has become 
democratised. The man of science is no longer an 
academic recluse—he is, m the person of Huxley, a 
man of rare influence as a social and educational 
force. 

Amidst the multifarious activities of the mid- 
century, what ia it that impresBea ua the most 
strongly ? It is this. The old militant individual¬ 
ism which animated Place entirely, and Dickens 
very largely, is disappearing. Tho earlier years saw 
the awakemng of democratic London; in later years 
the people are learoing to make use of the powers 
they have acquired. And in doing this, even in 
Dickons’ day, a change in the politick atmosphere is 
noticeable. This individualism was the mainspring 
of tho elder Radiodism and the earlier democratic 
movements; but even so staunch an Individualist 
as John Stuart Mill soon grew conscious of the limi¬ 
tations of the Benthamite creed. When intolerance 
of interference with the mdividual went to the pomt 
of resisting the Factory Acta, it -waa clear that 
“ something waa rotten ” in the state of Radicalism. 

The Benthamites had done a great and good work 
with their doctrine of utility, for they purged the 
English Constitution of anomalies and absurdities, 
and reshaped on sound and orderly lines our juns- 
prudonoe. But they underrated the anarchic ten¬ 
dencies of unreatramed competition, and in thrir 
distaste for State interference they rendered largely 
nugatory the very freedom whose baimor they were 
ever waving. John Stuart Mill illustrates the two 
streams of thought—Collectivism and Individualism 
—crossing and recrossing one another in his writings 
Kingsley and the Christian Social movement break 
with the older Individualistic Rculioalism; and the 
CoUectivist Ideal, after the death of Dickens, claims 
more and more adherents. 

Thus far we have ticetched in its rough outlines 
the social history of the Victorian era, especially as 
it is reflected in the literature of the time. From 
this chronicle two factors stand out prominently : 
(1) The steady advance of democratic ideals; (2) The 
progress of scientific thought. Both of these power¬ 
fully affected and were affected in their turn by the 
literature of the age. The democratic movement 
involved not only the extension of political privi¬ 
leges, but a levelling up of educational advantages. 
Together with the Reform Acts and factory legis¬ 
lation, we had the rapid development of journalism 
and periodicad literature. The year that saw the 
passing of the Reform Act witnessed also the estab¬ 
lishment of the Penny Magaaine by Charles Knight, 
and Chambere'a Edinburgh Journal by the brothtau 
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William and Robert Chambers, and the former, 
before many months heul passed, reached n circula¬ 
tion of 200,000. The condition of our schools, so 
deplorable at the beginning of the era, improved 
steadily, until the urgency of a sound popular edu¬ 
cation, long before insisted upon by Carlyle and 
Matthew Arnold, was recognised m Forster’s Act 
of 1870. Literature therefore, appealing to a much 
vaster audience than heretofore, has become a more 
active power, both for good and evil. The change 
in the audience, from a more leisured and better 
cultured one, to one that is more strenuous in its 
activities and has comparatively loss culture and 
loss money, has had its effect upon our poets, 
novelists, and essayists. 

But if the advance of democratic ideals has not 
been mimical to literature—for so far from chilling 
its vitality it has given it a greater energy and 
driving power, and prevented it from becoming 
merely the special pr^uot of a clique—yet it has 
often proved inimical to mon of letters. This, ob¬ 
viously, must be conceded Material rewards fall to 
the lot more often than not of the loss worthy, 
while the more worthy, if without financial resources 
of their own. languish in poverty. In any case, it is 
unhappily found that genius must fight harder for its 
bread and butter than mediocrity has noed to. But 
is this to be laid at the door only of the reading 
democracy of to-day ? Has it not unhappily Liceii 
always the cose T In the older days of *' patronage,” 
when no large plebiscite existed, did not genius, 
unless willing to prostitute itself, often go down 
before the mere opportunist T The grim and tragic 
history of drub Street will assure us on this point. 
Wo have always stoned our prophets, and starved 
our saints ; and the posttiumous halo and tawdry 
crown of laurel do nothing to mitigate the materud 
neglect accorded while living 

Perhaps some day wo shall recognise, as a com¬ 
munity, that groat power of mind and imagination 
need more material recognition than we have ac¬ 
corded them. Man does not live by bread alone; 
but being mortal, he cannot do without it. 

No leas marked than the democratic note of the 
Victorian ago is the scientific note. The effect of 
the development of physical sciences upon social hfo 
docs not fall within the scope of our inquiry. Wo 
are concerned hero with its effect upon the literature 
of the ago, while taking for granted that it has 
revolutionised the physical environment. The ad¬ 
vance of science has transformed man’s outlook 
upon lifo and has aflectrxl every channel of intel¬ 
lectual activity. And it has done this in two ways : 
First, it has fostered a spirit of restlessness ; for by 
increasing man’s material resources, it has conunor- 
oialisod modern life. Wordsworth lamented its 
tendencies at the outset when he cried out: 

“ The world is-too much with us late and soon ; 

UeMing and spending wo lay waste our powers ” ; 

while Riiskm at a later date flung out his sarcosUc 
dictum tliat tbo compelling desire of the day was, 

“ Wherever wo are, to go somewhere else; what¬ 
ever we have, to got something more.” But both 
Wordsworth and Riiskin looked too exclusively 
upon what was incidental to, rather than essential 


in, the scientifio movement. Every fresh accession 
of human knowledge has a destructive os well as a 
constructive side. The new tributary, suiging up 
into the mam stream, obliterates the old landmark^ 
and agitates the placid waters; the immediate 
effect 18 disturbing, but after a while frcsli land¬ 
marks emerge, the nver resumes its nomial rate, 
and its vivifying and dynamic pow'er is greatly 
augmented. The efioots of geological and biologic^ 
discovery shook to its depths tho old cusniogony; 
and the general spiritual unrest is reflected moat 
remarkably m Mid-Victonan poetry. 

The queistioniiig note in Clough, the pessimism of 
James Thomson, the wistful melancholy of Matthew 
Arnold, tho fatalism of P'ltzgcrald, all testify to the 
sceptical tondeni-ics evoked by scientific research. 
It did not kill poetry, but it stifled for a while the 
lyric impulse and overweighted vei-se with specu¬ 
lative thought. 

On the other hand, if scientificdiscoveries intruded 
themselves too insistently upon the poetical imagi¬ 
nation, they exerted an infiuencu upon poets like 
Tennyson and Browniiig,that if occasionally mimical 
to art, on the w'holo evoked very markedly some 
of tho most romarkablo qualities in these great 
Victorians. 

In Memoriam and Chrtslmaa Ew and Eatttr Day 
published about tho boino time, are Bouiething much 
more than expressions of tho troubled thrught of the 
time ; they give us, the one m a setting of cxqmsito 
and deliualo workmanship, tho other with dramatic 
vigour and imaginative insight, a point of viow of 
etomal fre.sliness and interest 

More important even than the matter of science 
is the scientific method that invades tho art of tho 
ago. 

In accuracy of detail it would he impossible to 
rival tho seenie di'scriptions of Tennyson, whose 
Nature pootiy is like the work of an inspired 
scientist; and if we paes from poetry to history and 
fiction, wo can see the dominance of the scientific 
method more clearly 

The principle of induction, involving os a primary 
process the patient accumulation of facts, may be 
si'cn in tho work of Carlyle, liiMi'riy opposed os he 
was in many ways to the scientific attitude of mind ; 
tho same principle is at once the strength and weak¬ 
ness of the modoin schoul of histoiy The modem 
historian, like tho scientist, loves to trace things to 
a beginning, to mark the gradual development of 
an institution; ho is also beginning to generahso 
from (he data collected, and like Buckle, to try and 
understand the psychology of race, to give unity to 
the mas.s of data before him. 

In fiction, tho scientific spirit is no less discernible: 
the problems of heredity and environment pre¬ 
occupying the attention of the novelist. The social 
problem of tho earlier Victorians, of Charlotte 
Brontu, Dickens, Kingsley, and Reade, give place 
to points m biology, psychology, pathology. The 
influence of Herbert Spencer and of Comto meetii 
us in the pages of George Eliot; while the analytical 
methods of science are even more subtly followed in 
the fiction of George Eliot, the early writings of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, and the intimate Wessex studies 
of Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
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The Fre-BaphMiite movement eeeme at fimt rig^t 
something apart from the m^n stream in Viotonan 
lit«atiue. It is concerned primarily with neither 
democratic ideals, nor with scientihc and philosophic 
problems; its chief oonoem is with art, and it em¬ 
phasizes especially the connection between poetry, 
painting, and the plastic arts. As soon as we 
consider this movement in its broader aspects, we 
find in it the logical development of the Romantic 
Revival. The great outbreak of romanticism that 
ushered in the century was marked, as we have said, 
by the study of medisvalism, and by Hellenic sym¬ 
pathies. The torch lit by poetry was passed on to 
theology, and the Traotarian movement is m reality 
romanticism seen through a stained glass window. 
Mediaeval art, that had fascinated Walpole and Scott, 
inspires the ecclesiosticad revival; Rossetti delves 
m the folklore and diablene of the Middle Ages; 
Morris busies himself in its legends and sagas : while 
both men revoro the old rolig|du8 painters and the 
beauty of Gothic. HolmauuAunt euid Burne-Jones 
are on one side the direct accessors to Newman and 
Keblo; on the poetical side the Pro-Raphaelitoe de¬ 
rive from Keats even more than from Scott, in their 
idealism and devotion to lieauty. But Swinburne 
approximates rather to the Hellenic and Shelley; 
while Ids art is nearer akm to music than pomting. 
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Pre-Raphaditism owes something of its emphoda 
also to the fact that it is a recoil from the philoaophie 
and ocientifio preoocnpation of many Victorian 
poets. The polradcal note that bad threatened to 
drown the art of poesy and had already marred aome 
of Tennyson’s Istor work and much of Browning’s 
rhythmic analysis, was hateful to passionate wor¬ 
shippers of beauty like Rossetti and Monis. Poetry 
for them was not concerned with dialectics but with 
sesthetics. Yet Pre-Raphaelitism, for all its fas¬ 
tidious beauty, cannot compare on its literary side 
with the art of such great Victonuis as Tennyson 
and Browning. Victorian literature at its greatest 
is intensely humanistic and vital. 

The most representative Victorian makers of 
verse, Tennyson, Robert Browning, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, and George Meredith, while lack¬ 
ing the lire and air of the Romantics, and less careful 
than they not to overstep the border-line between 
rhythmic beauty euid rhythmic argument, excel 
them in breadth of outlook and variety of method. 
If in keeping close to the earth, their Muses occasion¬ 
ally soil their wings, they do not at any rate lose 
themselves in the sky; while in prose, the Vio¬ 
tonan age is second to none in its rich comidexity 
and “ vomed humamty.” 


I. POETRY: Alfrisd. Lokd Tbnhtbou 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON (1809-1892) 
His Life 

A OUEST arriving at a certain house in I.iondon. 
was awaiting his host in an apparently empty 
drawing-room, when a big, swarthy man in ovemng 
dress rose suddenly from tho rug m front of the fire 
and growled out in a melancholy voice, “ I must 
introduce myself : 1 am Septimus, the most morbid 
of the Teuiisrsons.” 

Such was the amusing tale that Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti—lover of legends, past and presents— 
used to relate with groat enjoyment. Yet for all 
its absurdity it goes to the very root of Tonnysoii's 
personality; for the morbid strain of melancholy in 
the Tennyson family must be thoroughly reckoned 
with before we can understand tho man. It lire at 
the heart of his strength and weakness as a poet. It 
expliuns the strange querulousness that marks many 
of his poems dealing with religious subjects; ex¬ 
plains the constant harping on theological dilBculties, 
the pessiraistio note that, the first LockaUy HaU 
notwithstanding, rings through most of his social 
utterances ; it explains also very large propor¬ 
tion of poems expressing yet varying shades of wist¬ 
ful meditation and regret. Along with this strain of 
molanchbly was a strain of elemental vigour, in¬ 
herent also in the rural stock from which he sprang. 
This characteristic, though familiw enou^ to 
Tennyson’s friends, is less discernible in his writings, 
since, for reasons that will appear later, he was cha'y 
of giving it expression. But unless we remember 
it we shall not find it cosy to understand how tho 


man who wroto the sentimental IdyUs, and chiselled 
with such laborious cunning and severe restraint the 
verso of Jn Memoriam, wrote iJso The Northern 
Farmer, The Cobbler, and Bvtpah. 

No bettor all-round picture of Tennyson has ever 
been drawn than by Carlyle, whose gemus for literary 
portrait-paintmg, despite humorous exaggeration^ 
was unsurpassed. 

** A man solitary and sad, as certain men are, dwelling 
in an element of gloom, carrying a bit of Chaos about 
him, in short, which he is manufacturing into Cosmos. 
. . . One of the finest-looking men in the world—a 
emit bliock of rough dusky dark hair ; bright, laughing, 
liasel eyes ; mossi /e aquiline face, most massive yet moet 
delicate; of sallow,brown complexion.almost IndUnlook- 
ing; riothes cynically loose, free-and-easy, smokes infinite 
tobacco. His voice is musical, metallic, fit for loud 
laughter and piercing waiK and all that may lie between: 
bpceoh and speculation free and plenteous ; I do not 
meet in these late dccndcs such company over a pipe I 
We shall see what he shall grow to ” 

Again, to his brother John, Ccurlyle sent the 
following: 

“A fine, large-featured, dim-eyed, bromse-eoloured, 
shaggy-headed man is Alfred ; dusky, smoky, free-and- 
easy ; who swims outwardly and inwardly, with great 
composure, in an articulate clement as of tranquil chaos 
and tobacco-smoke; great now and then when lie does 
emerge; a most reetful, brotherly, solid-hearted mao.” 

Bom August 6, 1^9, at Someisby Rectory, Lin- 
oolnshire, Alfred Tennyson was cradled in the heut 
of the Fen Country, and the spirit of the landscape 
invaded some of his happiest scenic descriptions. 
Rolling pestures, low sand dunes, brood sea marshes. 
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miU npoa mile of flet level oountiy, brokeo here end 
them by yUe-^uoh ware the physical 

feetuTM of Tennyson’s native soiL It wasan open- 
air life that the youth led, the life of a meditative 
observer rather than that of an active athletic youth. 
From eaily days he loved to {day with the magio 
of wotdk striving to record hte impresaions of 
Nature with that exactitude of detail in which 
bs afterwards exodled, ddighting especially in the 
waterscape so abundantly diversified from the dark 
stagnant water pools and purling streams, to the 
swdl and thunder of the sea upon the sandy coast. 

From the first also, a gift for melody seeing to be 
his, and ambitions dreams filled his mind. 

In 1828 he went up, with Ghaiies, to Trinity 
Cidlege^ Cambridge, where hia brother Fredonok had 
preceded him. His physical appearance impressed 
everyone^ and a charm of personality attracted to 
him a host of friends. Shy, humorous, with fits of 
despondency, ha displayed a certain vigour and 
common sense that pleased his seniors. Although 
a member of a vigorous dcbatuig society called 
“ The Apostles,” he took no very active part in the 
procoodmga, but seemed to liave impressed his 
friends more by his oracular silences, and occasional 
flashes of speech, than if he had been a glib and 
ready spraker. 

In 1829 he won the Chtinoellor’s English medal, 
with his poem, Tmibuctoo, and in 1831 left Cam- 
bridgo, wluch he never regarded with any special 
affection, to resume hia quiet family life. His 
father had just died, but the family stiU lived on at 
Somersby, and Tennyson shared his literary enthu¬ 
siasm with his gentle mother, to whom he had been 
always devoted Meanwhile he had published his 
first volume of verse, but showed no desire to take 
up any profession, and was content to live the life 
of a somewhat reclusive country gentleman. His 
friendship with Arthur Hallam was one of the most 
precious things to him during these yeaxa. With 
Hallain he had gone to Spain in 1832, to show his 
sympathies with some Spanish revolutionaries; 
Hallam hod berome engaged to his sister Emily, and 
was now reading for tho Bar. Tennyson’s oqcaaional 
visits to London were made to see his friend, who 
lived in the “ long, unlovdy street ”—Wimpole 
Street, Cavondiah Square, no less unlovely to-day. 

But the sedentary hfe, combined with indiscreuens 
of diet and excessive devotion to tobaooo, played 
havoo with his health, and while still in a state of 
dyspeptic hypochondria, the news of his trieod’a 
death camo to him in September 1833. 

Tennyson seemed stunned by the shock for a 
while, then, as an outlet for his grief, be began 
writing In Memoriam. Starting as an elegy ior his 
friend, the work soon became a long philosophic 
poem dealing with universal questions of life, death, 
and the hereafter. 

Tennyson bad always been interested in Uiese 
problen^ and had written of them in some of hia 
early poems; but the treatment hod been more or 
loss academie. Now, shaken to his d^ths by grief, 
the poet writes with an intensity and ^ow hitherto 
soaroely suspected. One of his most interesting 
friendships during theie years was with Edward 
Fitsgerald, to whom Tennyson read many of bis 


poams out of a "little red book.” Fitegmald’a 
admiration for the ewly work of the jxtet is well 
known; another friendship was with Cariylsb who 
liked man, bnt hod no patience with hia 
versifying. 

Meanwhite Tennyson continued to write a great 
deal, and to live a Bohemian existence that suited 
his tempermnent better than it did his constitution. 
With the publication of tho two volumes of 1842, 
where much of hia earlier work was revised, he 
established his rqiutotion with a tolerably large 
circle of readers. 

He hod moved from Lincolnshire to Tunbridge 
Wells, which did not suit him; thenoe to Bexley 
near Maidstone. About this time be lost most of 
bis money in an unfortunate investment, and was 
glad to accept a Civil List pension ot £200 a year, 
in 1846. 

Carlyle bad originated the idea of the pension and 
preued it upon Richard Milnes. Milnes objected 
first of all; asking, “ What wiU my oonstitucnts 
say T” 

" Richard Milnes,” said Carlyle, " on the day of Judg¬ 
ment, whan the Lord asks you why you didn’t get that 
pension for Alfred Tennyson, it will not do to lay the 
blame onyouroonetituents; it isyou that will be damned.” 

Tennyson’s health was still mdiflorent, and for 
some years between 1846 and 1860 he h^ed with his 
family at Cheltenham, where he met one of his fer¬ 
vent admirers, F. W. Robertson of Brighton. 1850 
proved a memorable year; in this year he made 
his happy mertiage, pubhshed In Memoriam, and 
on Wordsworth’s death accepted the Laureateship 
offered to him. His wife was Emily Sarah Seliwood, 
whose sister hod already been mamed to hia 
brother Cheules. His own oomment on Ins mamage 
was, “ The peace of Qod came mto my hte before 
the Altar when I married her.” From this time 
his life ran smoothly end tranquilly to the end. 

Everything that Tennyson now wrote commanded 
on audience growing in numbers; worldly honours 
poured in steely upon him, starting with an hono¬ 
rary D.C.L. from Oxford in 1865, culminating in 
the peerage offered by Gladstone, 1883. Tfae only 
smious grief of his later jreani was the death of hu 
gifted son, Lionel, in 1886. 

His fiiendsbipa, many and memorable, included 
Gladstone, Tyndall, Huxley, F. D. Maurice, Jowett, 
Max Mbller, Henry Irving, and Theodora Watts- 
Dunton. 

He lived during later life in Surrey and the Isle of 
Wight. His tastes had always been rural, and he 
was never better than when living a simple, healthy, 
country life. At the some time it put him out of 
touch with many of the problems of the hour, and 
hia later woik suffers from this withdrawal from the 
life of his day. Especially did it hamper him in his 
playwriting, for w^h he thought ho had a specied 
vocation. But hia meditative and reflective coat of 
mind, exaggerated by the existence he led, ill-fitted 
him for the urgent and immediate appeal of the 
drama. The moet ineffective of these, TAe Promite 
of May, was produoed a& the Globe Theatre and gave 
rise to the saying that tfae Laoreate, " after ^ng 
the world with his verasb was now emptying the 
Globe with his prose.” 
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Tennyaon’s commanding appeanmoe, and great 
intelieotual powma, made him easily dominate hia 
eompMiy i although he was at heart a mmple and 
modest and affectionede man, yet little infinnities 
of temperament made him seem not unfrequently 
self-opinionated and ungracioaB. Uis natural re¬ 
serve and abnormal sensttiveneas made him inaccea- 
sible to certain people who were themselves sensi¬ 
tive, and his manner was unneoessarily booriab at 
times. But he bad a genuine horror gush, and 
it was a oiiaractenstic of him to have delighted 
in the story cd Wellingtou, whom a sentimental 
admirer had piloted across a crowded way. Well¬ 
ington wished to reward the kindly stranger, who 
exclaimed the only reward he desired was ** to be 
allowed to shalce the hand of the great conqueror.'' 
To which the Duke replied, “ Don’t be a d—d 
fool 1 ” 

Somo of his mots are excellent in their directness. 
Once after talking to the historian, John Richard 
Green, the poet said, “ You're a jolly, vivid man— 
and I’m glad to have known you ; you’re as vivid as 
lightrung.” 

Of tlie famous metaphysical socioty to which ho 
belonged (a society numbering nearly all the great 
men of the day;, that had perished after ten years’ 
oxisteneo, ho stud it died because “ after ten years 
of strenuous effort no one htul succeeded in even 
definiog the terni-~Mctaphy8ics." 

A typical lixomplo of his humour is afforded by 
the coiniiii’nt he made at Lyme Regis (the scene of 
Jane Austen’s Persuasion). Some lady, anxtnua to 
air her erudition, rofeirod to the Duke of Monmouth. 
“ Don’t talk to me of Monmouth,” broke in the poet 
sternly, '* but show me the exact spot where Louisa 
Musgrove fell ” 

His old age was a singularly even and tranquil 
one, and his vitality was only surpassed by his con¬ 
temporary, James Martineau, of whoso physical 
feats in tho late seventies Tennyson was no little 
jealous. 

Tennyson’s picturesque and impressive death in 
1892, and biiiial in Westminster Abbey, is too well 
known to demand reputilion here. It rounds off 
admirably a picturesque and iinpressivo life. 

It is significant that the first characteristic to 
strike the personal friends of Tennyson should have 
been bis scientific percepuon rather than his poetic 
imagination. Browning often wrote like a poet 
with strong scientific predilections; Tennyson hke 
a scientist with a marked aptitude for poetiy. 
There is no poet who was more jealous of the 
form of a poem than he. Just as ho would stop a 
story if there was the least inaccuracy of detail; so 
he would revise and revise a stanza, to rectify the 
least ambiguity ot statement. This scientific per¬ 
ception is indeed the source alike of his strength and 
weakness as a poet. It gave exquisite accuracy to 
his scenic pictures ; form and balance to his cralts- 
manship; clarity to his utterance. On the other 
hand, its insistent preeenne clashed often with the 
poet’s intuition and troubled his muse. Especiany 
is this true of some of his later work. The scientist 
in him vexed the seer and visionarv; the poet in 
him broke away with fierce impatience from the 
obstinato questioning of the mind 


Hn WoBX 

Bearing In mind this psyohologioal ohaneterMo 
of the writer, let us examine his work, first m a 
litamiy artisk then m a thinker in vanm. 

The Development vif hie Art 

The poetry of the Bomantio Revival, with one 
exception, had little influence on the poetio develoi^ 
ment of Tennyson. Byron’s influence may be traced 
in the volume of Poems by Two Brothere ; but it is 
only a trace. Of Shelley, there is nodiing; with 
Wordsworth he had a certain spiritual affinity, but 
ns artists they have scareely anything in common. 
No doubt be owed a technical debt to ^e supreme 
skill of Coleridge as a metrist; but save in the 
imitative period of the early volume just referred 
to, Coleridgo did nothing to shape Tennyson’s art. 
Kmts alone, whom the poet admired and revered 
above all nis immediate predecessors, affected his 
poetic development. The sensuouBness of Keats, 
the delicate sensitivenees to external impressicms, 
the atmosphere of pensive beauty that hung over 
his scenic pictures, these matters appealed intensely 
to young Tennyson. 

'Yet we must not exaggerate this influence. The 
visual clarity and love of detul, present even in the 
JuvenUta, owe nothing to Keats. The minuteness 
of observation probably owed something to Crabbe, 
with whose natural descriptiona Tennyson’s pictures 
of the fen country are curiously alike in their love 
of microscopic effects. The ments of Tennyson’s 
first volume. Poems, chiefly Lyrtcal, lie in their grace 
and melody. Many of them were raifised by the 
poet later almost out of recognition, but The Recall 
lection of the Arabian Nighte, Manana m the Moated 
Orange, and the pretty vignettes of girlhood, 
remain to testify to the delicate artistry of the new 
writer. 

The chief defect of this early work is a thinness 
of inspiration. There is too much sugar, and 
too little flour in these literaiy confections. Hie 
volume of 1833 strikes at once a stronger and more 
varied note: Fatima has a fire about it that is 
lacking not merely in his earlier efforts, but in a good 
deal of hia later verse ; we have The Lady of Shahtt, 
not so lovely a piece of medieval magio aa she ap« 
peured after his final revision, but bmutiful none 
the less; above all there is The LfdoeSatere, a tone 
picture of exceeding oharm. that wee to shape os one 
of Tennyson’s most enchanting poems. The popu¬ 
lar note of sentiment is struck successfully in The 
Miller’s Daughter and The May Queen, though thsir 
poetical merit is on a distinctly lower level. 

The volumes were freely, frankly, and even brut* 
ally attacked. Much of the criticism warn aalntwy, 
and for the next ten years Tennyson, though he 
wrote plentifully, published nothing and revised 
with great care what he had written. 

In 1842 he published two dight voltes largely 
consisting of winnowings from the earlier volumM, 
made widi serupolous care, and some new EngUA 
Idylla. Tho nature of the revision showed how 
keen a self-oritic the poet was, and how wisely he 
had taken to heart the bitter wisdom of his re¬ 
viewers. Of the twenty-four pieoss seleoted from 
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the first volumes, not one is sppreciably revised; 
of the sixteen pieces taken from the volume of 
18S3, seven were matenajly altered. This does not 
imply that the second vdume was in the poet's 
opinion inferior, to the first, but that he is more 
ambitious there and tried to soar above his range. 
Undoubtedly there is stronger work in the second 
volume, but it taxed more severely the power of 
the young litenuy artist. In the opinion of some 
oritics, Edward Fitzgerald for instance, Tennyson 
never reaohed so high a standard again as was 
achieved in this volume of 1842. Certainly a 
volume that gave us the revised Lotoa-Eaten and 
Lady of Shalott, the exquisite Day Dream, such 
perfect essays in dassio art as Vlyaaea and MorU 
D’Arthar, such lovely song^ as Break, Break, Break, 
and Oome not, when I am Dead, is one that exhibits 
some of the best representative work of Tean 3 raon. 
In some respects ho never bettered it. Not even 
in the nature pictures of In Memonam and Maud 
did he excel the soemc beauty and atmospheric 
charm of The Lotoa-Eatera. Of its kind he never 
equalled the haunting music of The Lady of ShaloU ; 
while for strength and dignity and noble phrasing, 
(Enone (revised), Ulyaaea and T%thonua, wore never 
excelled later, though Lucretiua (included in the 
Enoch Arden volume) well deserves a place along¬ 
side of them. But rich as this volume is in those 
characteristics that individuahse his best work, 
clarity, melody, dignity, one cannot accept it as 
representing the high-water mark of the poet’s 
genius. His lyric note is ampler and more varied 
in the lovely songs that decorate The Princeaa ; 
and more passionate and more ecstatic in Maud. 
Conceding that none of the IdyUa of the King rival 
the earlier Morte D'Arthur, we have to reckon with 
In Memonam, and however little we may care for 
its philosophy, its technical workmanship can woU 
hold its own with the very choicest of his earlier 
work. If not in the highest flight as poems, the 
Dramatic Monologuea exiiibit so fresh and dohghtful 
an aspect of the poet's giffe, that we cannot think 
of bis poetry as complete without them. 

It IS an arguable point whether he ever did any¬ 
thing better than the work contained in the volume 
of 1842 ; but he certainly did some things as well, 
and as certainly increas^ the variety and plas¬ 
ticity of his art. 

Thus far, Tennyson's work has been touched only 
slightly by the thought of his day. Much of it 
reflect^ the artistic ideals of Keats, and led the 
Gsoder into an michanted land of beauty, off the 
dusty highway of human existence. But in Locit«. 
ley Hall were indications that social problems 
h^ begun to stir him, and in 1847 he published 
his first long poem. The Princeaa, which deals frankly 
with a problem of the day, the Woman’s Question. 
This “ Medley ” showed a fine command of blank 
vena, and contains passages of great beauty. Yet 
the most attractive part of the poem lay in Tenny¬ 
son’s afterthought, of inserting “ short swallow 
flights of song ” between the various parts. 

Regarded os a whole, the poems suffer from lack 
of organic unity, and from the somewhat uneasy 
wavering betsreen jest and earnest in the matter 
of faeatoiMBt; but it is significant of the trend 


of the poet’s mind in the direetian of current 
thought. 

Meanwhile Tennyson had been working at what 
one of his friends called “ the Memorial poems,” 
carefully reviring and ^berating them; though 
few realised that the monumental ^egy. In 
Memoriam, published in 1850, was the outcome of 
nmrly twenty years* thought and craftsmanship 
As an elegy, its length militateB against its effec¬ 
tiveness; but after tdl it is much more than an 
elegy; it is a deliberate statement o. Tennyson’s 
religious philosophy, and incidentally presents those 
vexed questions inter-relating religion and science 
that were beginning to trouble the poet’s genera¬ 
tion. It exhibits more fully than any poem of 
his hitherto hod done, his knowledge of science 
and his power to actualise m exquisite phrase the 
latest discoveries of ecionce; it illustrates afresh 
his visualising gift of pictorial description, and the 
vignettes of typical English scenery in this poem 
can rank with his best descriptive work. As a 
work of art, indeed, it is worthy of the highest 
praise. Not only is it a metrical masterpiece, for 
the movement of the verse suits to perfection the 
brooding and contemplative manner; but it is 
rich to ov'erfiowing in rhythmic felicities, and 
many of its lines have passed into our language 
and become common property. Perhaps, here and 
there, the highly-wrought n.'iftsraansliip obtrudes 
a shade too much and passes the borderline between 
art and artificiality; but the lapses are few, and 
the inevitable expressions many. 

The quatrain stanza hod been used by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury and by Ben ,1 onson, and Tenny¬ 
son’s coiisunmiate skill in manipulating it is best 
realised by companng their treatment of it with 
his own. 

Here is Ben Jonson : 

“ Though beauty be the mark of praise 
And yours of whom I sing be such 
As not the world con praise too much. 

Yet ’tis your virtue now 1 raise.” 

Here is Tenn 3 rson: 

" I sing to him that rests below 

And, since the grasses round me wave 
I take the grossos of the grai'o. 

And ms^ them pipes whereon to blow.” 

In the same year as saw the publication of In 
Memoriam, the poet wrote his groat Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wdlington. As a poet of 
domestic politics he was never inspiring, but as a 
writer of patriotic verse, he is among the most 
distinguished of our poets, and this poem is among 
the best of its kind. Then a few years later, in 
1855, came Maud. Regarding it as an organic 
whole, Maud is even less satisfactory than The 
Prineeaa, and is decidedly inferior to In Memoriam. 
The neurotic hero is so morbid and hysterical from 
the outset that his final lapse into madness fails to 
affect the reader with the dramatic intensity that 
was needed. A noble mind o’erthrown, is matter for 
the greatest poetry; but it is impossible to feel any 
thrill from the disaster to so poor a creature as 
Tennyson bos given us. 

Looked at not os the study of a diseased soul. 
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bat as a oolleotion of fragmentary lyrics, oar feel* 
mgs are very diffennt. In lyric splondour, Tenny¬ 
son had never done and never did liner voric. 
As a love poem, Afoud is a triomph, not merely for 
the satisfying beauty of its phrasing, but as a 
glorious expreesion of the sheer ecstasy imd rapture 
^ passion. When reading such lyrics as the garden 
invoo^on, or the even lovelier *‘0 that ’twere 
possible, after long gnef and pain,'’ we are ready 
to forget the confused and patchy treatment of the 
psychologiral connecting links, and the hysterical 
eulogy of war with which the monodrama starts. 

Following Maud, came the IdyUa of the King 
(1868). Here he treated of the Arthurian Legend, 
m four episodes,—the Welsh story of (Seroint and 
Enid, the tale of Mnlin and Vivien, one of Lance¬ 
lot's adventures, and the partmg of Arthur and 
Gueneven*. Gradually the other stories were added 
until the Arthurian story had grown into matter for 
twelve books. Tennyson’s interest in the old 
medieval cycle dated from the thirties. The Lady 
of Shaloll testifies to that; while in The Passing ^ 
ArOiur he struck a stronger and more vibrant note 
than bf hucci'oiIb in doing with any of the sub.4cquont 
Idylls. Tennyson's ro-shaping and modenuaing 
(for so it was in essence) of the legends were started 
111 1869 and concluded in 1885. Technically, the 
Idylls aro a great achioveinorit. Tennyson’s blank 
vorso IS inexpressibly finer in quality than any 
attempted by the poets of the Romantic Revival; 
and to rival it one must go back to Milton Previous 
to these Arthurian stories he made various er«ays 
into blank verse with notable results—c.g. Ulysses, 
Lucretius, Aylmer's Field —but he had never tried 
on so large a scale as in the Idylls ; and if he 
cannot match the majostio organ notes of Milton, 
his verso has a grace, a fioxibility, a noble cadence, 
and what is peculiarly Tennyson’s, a delicate and 
caressing tenderness. 

The fresh developments we have to note m 
Tennyson's later years aro in the direction of 
drama. Hitherto his work has no dramatic ten¬ 
dency, it hail been for the most part descriptive 
and panoramic in quality. It had shown a great 
power of observing things, and an active interest in 
the simple, general attributes of men and women 
but with rare exceptions it had shown little interest 
in concrete individuals. He was a great student 
of character, not of characters; and his poetic 
method, with its detailed elalioration, did not seem 
Buicod to the swift, decisive way of the dramatist. 
Yet in the dialect poems which he began to write 
after the earlier Idylls, he exhibited an imaginative 
power of painting individuals, and a rich vein of 
humour utterly alien to his poetry as a whole. 
Wo know that there was a rough elemental side to 
Tennyson’s nature and it comes out in those poems, 
where he identifies himself with such dramatic 
gusto with his Farmers and Cobblers and Grand¬ 
mothers. What Edwin Waugh did for Lancsi- 
shiro, and Bainra for Dorset, Tennyson did for 
Lincolnshire. Perhaps indeed the dialect vein of 
Waugh and Baines had turned our poet’s mind to 
that direction. However that may be, his success 
was unmistakable. The vitality of these studies 
Is triamphant. How admirably he difierantiates 
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the Morthem Farmer (old style) with his ooloasal 
vanity, yet not unattractive nature, with the 
smaller, harder, money-making Morthem Farmer 
(new style). What grim humour there is in the 
Northern Cobbler ; what eni^ saure in TAe CAurcA 
warden and the Curate : 

"But Poison 'e will speak out, saw, now ’e be sizty 
seven. 

He’ll niver swap Owlby on* Scratby fur owt but the 
Kingdom Heaven; 

An’ thou’ll be 'u Curate ’ere, but. If iver tha meSns 
to git ’igher, 

Thamun tackle the eins o’ the Wo’ld, on’ not the 
faults o’ the Bquire. 

Nuay, but tba mun speak hout to the Baptiees here 
i’ the town. 

Fur moast on ’em talks agean tithe, an’ I’d like tha to 
preach ’em down. 

Fur thiy've bin a-preachin’ mea down, they have, and 
I hoates ’em now. 

Fur they leaved their nasty sins i’ my pond, on’ it 
poison’d the cow.” 

Behind the roughness and eccentricities of the old 
Farmer, the poet detects a piece of sturdy human 
nature ; there is a primal strength about the man 
that attracts us, and m this primal strength there 
is, as there is m all the elemental things in life^ 
that savour of the brown earth, the stufi of real 
poetry: 

“ Git me my sale I tell tha’, an’ if I man doy, I mun 
doy.” 

Scarcely less inferior to these studies in humour 
and shrewd observation, is The Village H'l/e on 
Ote Entail : 

" Sit thysen down fur a bit: hev a glass o’ cowslip wine 1 

I liked the owd Bquire an* 'is g»Is as thaw they vrea 
gells o’ mine, 

Fur then we was ^1 ea one, the Squire an’ ’is darteis an’ 
me. 

Ball but Miss Annie, the heldest, I niver not took to 
she: 

But Nel!v. the last o’ the clutch, 1 liked ’er the fust 
on ’em all, 

Fur boflons we taikt o’ my darter es died o’ the fever 
at fall: 

An’ 1 thowt ’(was the will u’ the Lord, but Miss Annie 
she Mild It wur draains ■ 

Fur she hedn’t naw coomfort in ’er, an’ ara’d naw 
thanks fur 'er paains 

Eh' thabbe all wi’ the Lord my childer, I han’t 
gotten none I 

Sa new Squiie’s coom’d wi’ 'is taail in ’la ’and, on’ 
owd Squire's gone.” 

Most of these drawings are from life, and are 
baaed on some fragment of speech attributed to the 
particular character: from the bone, the poet, like 
Professor Owen, re-constructs the animal. The 
dramatic power shown in these fioems is further 
displayed when the poet drops dialect as in 
Ri„pah, Sir Jehn Oldcaitle, and Romney's Remorse ; 
they are truly individualised as the earlier poems 
are not, and exhibit the passionate underside to 
Tennyson’s nature. But when Tennyson turned, 
as ho did during the seventies, to the domain of 
conventional poetic drama, we realise that it takes 
more than flashes of dramatic power to make a 
dramatist. Of his three best plays. Queen Mary 
(1876), Rartdd (1870), and Bechet (1884). none of 
them show that instmet for presenting ctiaraoter 
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ia aotion that lisa at the toot of dtama. Nor oan 
he vitahee the mote oompleat typee of oharaeter 
as he eaa his rough, simple folk. His brooding, 
rafieotive mind eaa focus a single oharaoter, until 
he has visualised it dearly and distinotly; but a 
orowded stage confuses him; he cannot paint in a 
few, vivid strokes, and loses gnp of his material. 
Th^ is good literary work m. his plays, especially 
in Harold and Becket; and in the latter play, which 
in its subject matter suited his cast of mi^ best 
of all, passages of fine poetic beauty and situations 
of genuine power are displayed. But on the whole 
the dhunatic form proved alien to his genius; he 
grows curiously stifi and formal when writing 
them, and carefully and thoughtfully as th^ are 
writt^ they lack life. Perhaps the secret of his 
failure os a dramatist lies in the fact that he started 
too late in hfe; his powers were set and fixed when 
he essayed them. He found himself wrestlmg with 
an unfamiliar technique. That he did not succeed 
is scarcely surprisiiig; that he achieved even so 
moderate success as he did in Becket (thanks chiefly 
to Henry Irving’s gemus), is a testimony to his 
perseverance, and to his genmal gifts as a literary 
artist. 

In Tennirson's later trork there is naturally some 
decline of power, due to advancing age. Neither 
the Death of (Enone, or Demeter, did the poet’s 
powers real justice ; and Lockeley Hall Sixty Years 
After, though not without a certain rugged force, has 
a querulous and soiiile flavour that leaves us enti* 
cising the man when we ought to bo thinking of the 
poet. 

Yet there ia no serious decay of artistry, for even 
in the later work, at times in certain passages of 
The Foresters, and in Gross%ng the Bar, the crafts¬ 
man’s ancient cunning asserts itself. 

In reviewing the whole body of Tennjison’s work 
we cannot but feel that he is at his happiest and best 
when actualising for ua the beauty of the visible 
world. It IB here that his dominant obaractor- 
istics->clarity, melody, and digmiy—are exhibited 
in thoir amplest power. None could excel him in 
lines of limpid lucidity such as these: 

“ The league of gross wash’d by a slow, broad stream.” 

”... Many a rose carnation feed 
With Summer epice the humming air.” 

• a a a e ■ 

" The little speedwell’s darlinf' blue.” 

" A light blue laiio of early dawn.” 

” Now nugs the woodland loud and long. 

The distance takes a lovelier hue. 

And drown’d in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightlen song.” 

Or in haunting music: 

” The moan of doves In immemorial elms. 

And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 


** Night slid down one long stream of sighing wind 
And in her bosom bore tM baby Sleep.” 


** O bark I O hear I How thin and clear 
And thinner, olewer, farther going • 

O sweet and fai from cliff and soar, 

'Die boms of Elfland faintly blotring I 
Blow, let us hear the purple glen ripplii^. 

Blow bngls: answer, eoboes, dym^ dying, dying.” 

e e e • a a • 

” None like her, none. 

Just now the dry-tongned laurels’ pattering talk 
Seem’d net light foot along the garden walk, 

And shook my heart to think she comes once mote t 
But even then 1 heard her close tlie door. 

The gates of Heaven are closed, and she is gone. 

There is none like her, none. 

Nor will be when our summers have deceased. 

O, art thou sighing for Lebanon 

In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious East, 

Sighing tor l^bonon, 

Dwk osdar, tho’ thy hmbs have here inoteosed. 

Upon a putoral slope os fair. 

And looking to the wnth, and fed 
With honey’d ram and delicate air. 

And haiin^ by the starry head 

Of her whose gontlo will lias changed my fate. 

And made my hfe a perfumed altar-flame.” 

Or for noble dignity: 

” The long day wanes, the slow moon climbs, tho de^ 
Moans with many voices.” 

” It may be that tho gulf will waslt us down. 

It may be wo shall touch tho happy Isles 
And see the great Achilles whom we know.” 

as s • • ■ s 

” Poor httki life that toddlos for an hour 
Crown’d with a flower or two, and there an end.” 

e ■ s s s e s 

’■ Tho old order chaugetli, yielding place to new. 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways.” 


His Attitude towards Nature 
In considering the body of his work, some estimate 
of his treatment of Nature should iircciodo that 
dealing with his outlook on men and woinvii. 

Nowhere ia tho scientific perception to which I 
have alluded, more clearly shown than hero. No 
poet has ever been more sensttivn to the varied 
loveliness of Nature; to tho Retisuotia glory of 
things. Nature’s more august moods are better 
interpreted by Wordsworth; her ecstasies more 
subtly felt by Shelley ; but the varying and complex 
spell of her multitudinous moods as a whole has 
found no finer artistic expression than is given us 
iu the verse of Tonnyson. Accurate observation 
and delicate poetic feeling are happily blended. 
He con give os lai^ eflfects^ as in this epitome of an 
autumn storm: 

” The last red leaf is whirled away. 

The rooks sro blown about the riiy ” | 

and the superb image of 

“ Such a tide os moving seems ssla^ 

Too full for sound and foam ” ■ 

or this, expressive of desolation: 

" He is not here; but far away 
The noise of life begins sasin. 

And ghastly thro* the drizzling rain. 

On the bald street breaks the blank ds^.** 
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And he can inpien iu also with mioroeoapio 
efitoets. Indeed, ezoepting Crabbe, no poet ever 
dealt withthe fnmtdus of Nature sowell as Tomyson. 
Could anything be more apt for combined accuracy 
of p«meption uid beauty oi delineation than touebaa 
su^ as these: 

Of the dragon fly: 

*' A fiving flash of light he flew '*; 
of the Bunflower, that 

'* Rays round wi^ flames her disc of seed **: 
of the blasts 

That blow the poplars white " ; 
of dark hair 

“ More black than aah buds in the trontof March ” T 

He reminds with delicate emphasis, how that 
with the coming of spring, “ rosy plumelets tuft the 
larch ” , how autumn lays “ a fiery finger on the 
leaves *’; speaks of the dandelion os “ the llow’er, 
that blows n globe of after arrowlets ” ; and notes 
with the eye of a naturalist, “ the primrose of the 
later year.” 

Never does the fancy of the poet carry him into a 
realm of unn'ol imagery. The beautiful little touch 
bearing on the clouds of pollen that fioat from the 
Btoininal flower of the yew, exhibits yet ogam tho 
exoclitudi' of llio botanist, as well as tho \ision of 
the pout: 

*' beneath a world-old yew, darkening half 
The eloiiters on n giiMful April moni, 

That puff'd the Kwoyinp branehen into “inokc ” 

a toueh that reminds us of one not dissimilar in 
Enoch Arden, where he likens Philip to 

“Tho working bee in blosnom-diist 
Blanch’d with his null.” 

Everywhere indoed the observation of tho scientist 
is glorifiiHl by the sensibility of the artist, the stark 
fact 18 clad m lovely imagery. Thus, Tennyson’s 
landscapes me never vague, they are visualised with 
an almost preternatural clarity. And if the objec¬ 
tive Boiontific (ouch is one feature of hia Nature 
poetry, another feature lies in its atmospheric 
subjectivity. Tennyson never paints Nature with 
Wordsworth, or oven Byron, os something outside 
of Man, with a Iife-spirit purpose of its own. Nature 
for him is always a background for reflecting some 
human emotion; it carries no message or beniaon 
of its own, but harmonises with d^cate adaptabibty 
to the mood of man. 

Thus in depicting moods of indolence, of sorrow, 
of love, he ohooses such scenic accessories as may 
beat Booentuate ^hese moods. 

In Tha LotoS'Eatera, tho narcotised companions of 
Ulysses read their own feelings into the surround¬ 
ings; while the poet suggests by many subtle 
touches how well the dreamy, languid atmosphere 
of the place chimes in with their feelings. 

They have oaten of the indolence-giving fruit, and 
break into song i 

“ There Is sweet music here that softer falls, 

TIuui petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night dews on stiH waters between waUs 

Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass: 


Miisio that gentoer on the spirit Ims, 

Than tired eyelids upon tirad eyes: 

Moan that brings sweet sleep down from the blisBfnI 
aides. 

Esre are oool moasas deep. 

And through the moes the iviae creep. 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers we^. 

And from the cr aggy ledge the poppy hsngs in sleep.** 

Why should they trouble themsdvaa, thiidt the 
nngors, with the dirtresses of life I Why not be as 
the floww that ripens in its plac^ ripens and fades, 
and falls: 

** What pleasure can we have. 

To war with evil t Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave t 
All things have rest and npen towards the grave 
In silence ; ripen, fall, and cease ; 

Give us long rest or death, dark death or dreamful 
ease.’’ 

" 'Tis hard to settle order once a^n. 

There is confusion worse than death. 

Trouble on troutile, pain on pam. 

Long iaiour unto aged breath. 

Sore task to hearts worn out by many wars. 

And eyes grown dim with goring on the pilot stars.** 

No leas effective is the vignette expressing the 
sleepy grace of the little cathedral town : 

*'. . . between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, wobh’d by a alow brood stream. 
That, ttirr’d with languid pulsrs of the oar. 

Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on. 

Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
Crown’d with the minster-towers." 

Mark again how admirably tho desolate back¬ 
ground of Mariana suits the mood of despondent 
isolation; the melanchuly autumnal touch lu TUh- 
onua, the tranquil charm of tho sea-coast village in 
Enoch Arden. Sorrow in varying degrees of poig¬ 
nancy serves the poet os the inspiration of some of 
the Iovtilif>Bt pictuies in In Memonam. Here is the 
mood of the mourner after the first sharp agonies 
have passed away, and calm resignation has stolen 
over his sensos: 

“ Calm is the morn without a sound. 

Calm os to suit a calmer gnof, 

And only thro’ the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to thr> ground: 

Calm and deep peace on this high wold. 

And on these dews that drench tho furze. 

And all the ailvery gossamers 
That twinkle into green tuid gold.** 

Summer days, summer mghts harmonise with this 
mood of wistful regret: 

** By night we lingered on the lawn. 

For under foot tlie herb was dry ; 

And genial warmth ; and o’er the sky 
Tho silvery haze of summer drawn; 

Till now the doubtful dusk reveal'd 
The knolls onoe more wlmre, coach’d at ease 
The white kine glimmer’d, and tlie trees 
Laid their dark arms about the field; 

And suck’d from out the distant gloom, 

A breeze began to tremble o’er 
The large leaves of the sycamore 
And fluctuate all the still perfume. 

And gatliering freehlier overheewi 
RcMk’d the full-foliaged elms and swung 
The heavy-folded rose, and flung 
The Kliee to and fro, and said i 
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* The dawn, tiie dawn,’ and died away; 

And east and west, without a breath, 

Mixed their dim bghta, like hie and death. 

To broaden into boundleae day.” 

A mon poignaat mood is reflected in Tean, Idle 
Teare: 

” Ah. aad and strange as in dark sninnier dawns. 

The MrliMt pipe o( half awaken’d birds 
To dying evs, when unto dying ^es 
The easement slowly grows a glimmering square; 
bo sad, so strange, the Days that are no more.” 

To Wordsworth, tho coming of spring meant frerti 
joy and hope. It cheers Tennyson only when his 
spirit is i^tuned to its dawn of new life ; and when 
his assertive vitality responds to the beauty of tlie 
visible world: 

” Now rings the woodland loud and long. 

The distance takes a lovelier line. 

And drown’d in yonder living bine 
The lark becomes a sightless song. 

Now dance the tights on lawn and lee, 

The flocks are whiter down the dale. 

And milkier every milky sail. 

On winding stream or distant sea. 

Where now the sea-mew pipes or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds that change their sky 
To build and brood ; that live their lives 

From land to land : and in my breast 
Spring wakens too , and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and btobsoms like the rest.” 

Hia Attitude towards Human Life 

Tennyson’s attitude towards men and women in 
that of a quiet, deliberate, steady, eelf-rcstnuned 
nature; one keenly alive to the slightest fluctua* 
tions of mood, yet averse from tidal impulses, and 
the insurgent aspects of human lite. He presents 
hero a striking contrast with his great contemporary. 
Browning, who was always stirred to his depths by 
tho high impossible things of life—and who thrilled 
to passions from which Tennyson shrunk away in 
alarm. 

With whom does Tennyson chiefly treat T With 
princes, princesses, men and women of intellectual 
power and delicate refinement. He has no flunkey 
regard for rank as rank, but like Thackeray he is 
drawn toan environmentof culture and good hneage. 
King Arthur is obviously his ideal of manhood, 
strong, calm, and self-contained ; while the women 
he loves best are gentle, patient, enduring souls. 
When he touches the lives of the poor there is just 
a suspicion of the average well-meaning district 
visitor about his tone. He is gracious and kindly, 
and gently patronising. 

His rich sense of humour (would that he had 
exercised it more) enables him to laugh with dis- 
ooming sympathy over the Northern Farmer, and 
the Cobbler and the old Grandmother, but the 
characters must be quaint and well crusted with 
age before they attract him. EkKientric age be con 
tolerate, eccentric youth moves him only to im¬ 
patience, If he treats of the youthful idealist os in 
Locksfey Halt, he makes him a prig. The visionary, 
the hot-blood revolutionaiy, attract him in no 
degree, as a poet. Yet it would be a mistake to 


regard Tennyson aa temperamentally blind to, 
or as too superfine to understand, the elemental 
emotions. He was by nature intensely virile, with 
a rough, primal side in his nature that came upper¬ 
most at times in the presence of his friends. But in 
his general outlook on life, he grew to distrust more 
and more, passion os an elemental force, and strove 
to idealise and apintualiae it, whether as a force in 
political society or in sexual relationships. This 
again is quite ^en to Browmng's method and out¬ 
look ; and the effect upon his poetry of this fear of 
exoess, horror of extravagance, is not altogether 
b^py. 

Hia Treatment of Passion 

But the prudential note in Tennyson is assuredly 
not due, as some critics have thought, to any flabbi 
ness of texture or insensibility to passion ; and at 
times, passion leaps out despite the poet’s pre¬ 
cautions. Among tho pretty, yet artificial aenti 
ment^ity of his youthful work there is a little 
poem called Fatima, which is franklj' and warmly 
passionate: 

" O Love. Love, Love I O withoring might! 

O sun. that from thy noonday height 
Shuddonst when I strain iny sight. 

Throbbing thro’ all thy host and light, 

1 a>. falling from iny constant mind, 

Lo, parch’d and wither’d, deaf and blind, 

1 whirl like leaves in roaring wind. 

Last night I wasted hateful Iionrs 
Below tho city’s eastern towers. 

I thirsted for the brooks, the showois : 

1 roll’d among tho tender flowers : 

I ciush’d them on my breast, my mouth: 

I look’d athwart t)ie burning dioiith 
Of that long desert to the south. 

Last night, when some one spoko his name. 

From my swift blood tliat went and came 
A thousand little shafts of flanio 
Were shiver’d m my narrow frame. 

O Love, O fire! once ho drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro 
Hy lips. 08 sunlight druikctli dew. 

• a • • ■ a 

My whole soul waiting silently. 

All naked in a sultry sky, 

Droops blinded with his shining eye: 

I vntt possess him or will die. 

I will grow round him in his place, 

Grow, live, die looking on his facn. 

Die, dying clasp’d in his embrace.” 

The dieor ecstasy of passion, despite an occasional 
shrillness of the note, has never been expressed 
better in our poetry than in Maud ; and although 
the Idylla refines edmoat to vanishing point the 
hot tumult of paraion that surges through Malory’s 
story, there is one passage where the poet showa 
how finely he could have painted this, had he so 
wished: 

** Passion pale they met 
And greeted. Hands in hands and eye to eye. 

Low on the border of her couch they sat. 
Stammering and staring. It was their lut hour. 

A Tnnd""— oi farewells.” 

But we must take our poets os we find them, 
and Termyson elected to treat of love, not as with 
Byron an elemental force, or with Shelley and 
Browniru! as a transcendental passion, or with 
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Rowetti am a mystic Tnin gling (rf mom and spirit, 
but as a domestic sentiment. And to the majority 
of English people, tiiis is dearly the favourite pomt 
of view. To them Love is essentially a domestic 
sentiment. It suggests primarily courting, Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Wedding March, and the cheerful preoccu¬ 
pation of family life. For this reason, Tennyson’s 
love poetry, however much it may chill or vez 
certain temperaments, carries with it a wider 
appeal than the love poetry of more imi>olBive 
poets. There are no great heights or depths about 
it, but it has a tender reserve, a graciousness, a 
homeliness that explains its popularity. 

Nor can we deny to it a persuasive charm and 
grace peculiarly its own, for instance, as in The 
Day Dream, an exquisite little love poem, 
ddicate and fanciful as befits its setting, but with 
the warm pulsation of happy youth glowing 
through the lines: 

“ ‘ I'd ^lm>p another hundred years, 

O love, for such another kiss ; ’ 

* O wake for ever, love,’ she hears, 

' O love, *twas such an this and this.* 

And o’er them many a sliding ator. 

And many a merry wind was home. 

And, stream'd thro’ maoiy a golden bar. 

The twilight melted into morn 

' O eyes long laid in happy sleep ! * 

' O happy sleep, that ughtly fled 1 ’ 

’ O happy kiss, tliat woke thy sleep < ’ 

‘ O love, thy kiss would wake the dead I * 

And o’er them many a flowing range 
Of vapour buoy’d the orcsoont-buk. 

And. rapt thro’ many a rosy change, 

Tlic twilight died into the dark. 

* A hundred summers I can it be ? 

And whither goest thou, tell mo where I ’ 

* O scok my father’s court with me. 

For there am greater wonders there.’ 

And o’er the hills and for away 
Beyond their utmoet purple nm. 

Beyond the night, across the day. 

Thro’ all the world she follow'd him.” 

ffie Character Drawing 

Turning from his treatment of passion to his 
method of drawing men and women, it will be seen 
that, as a rule, Tennyson deals with types rather 
than with individuals; with the characteristics of 
average humanity rather than ■vith the idiosyn¬ 
crasies of particular personalities. This, again, 
explains the popularity of his appeal. His Miller’s 
daughter, and Qardeiier’a daughter, ore like hun¬ 
dreds of charming girls; his May Queen is no 
individual child, merely a persomfication of the 
graces of childhood. Thus many a youi^ man 
can refer to his sweetheart the attractions of these 
rustic maidens, and many a mother sees in her 
own offspring the juvenile sweetness of tbo May 
Queen. So also may the more thoughtful mind 
identify hirasolf with the common, idealising self 
in Ulyaeu, TUhonug, or Lueretiiu ; while the appeal 
of the Idyll* to so wide a circle is largely accounted 
for by the fact that the characters ue not living 
individuals, but inoamate qualities ; Merlin stands 
for wisdom, Vivien for the deceitful wanton, Sir 
Oalahad for chastity, Arthur for the ideal of manly 
virtue. Thus the very feature that weakras the 
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poem dreunaticoUy, intensifles its i^ipaal to the 
general reader. 

This, 1 say, is the favourite method cA Tennyson 
as a poet; but there ore notable exceptions to the 
general rule, and them may be found m his dialect 
poems, and the rich humour and splendid vitality 
of these poems show that Tennyson’s preference 
for dealing with types, as a rule, was due to no 
lack of insight into character, or any inability to 
individualise ; but a deliberate act on his put just 
as hiB abstention from painting the passionate 
a^iects of life was deliberate. 

An intorratir^ parallel of the artistic difference in 
dealing with a mmilar problem may be seen in 
oianparing a passage from (Jlyaaee with The Northern 
Farmer (old style). In both cases the character 
is confronted with Death; but whereas Ulysses 
generalises, os a oertom type of man might do, 
the old Farmer comments on the situation in a 
manner peculiarly individualistic and idiosyncratic. 

Says Ulysses: 

” flow dull it is to pause, to make «i end. 

To rust unburniBh’d, not to shine in use I 
As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Wore all too httle, and of one to me 
Little remains.” 

Here is tho old Farmer: 

** Do Godamoigbty kiinw what a’s doing a-taakin o’ mea ? 

1 beant wonn as saws *cro a beiiii an* yonder a pea 

An' Squoire 'ull bo sa mad an’ all—a’dear a’ dear I 

An’ 1 'a monaged for Squoire come Micbachnaa thirty 
year.” 

These dramatic monologues are no ioura de force 
on Tennyson's part. They arc os naturid to him, 
as much part of him as his polished classical 
musings or his cultured sentimentalities. He was, 
as we have seen, by no means the drawing-room 
exquisite that some of his verse might lead us to 
expect, and the rugged strain in the man’s nature 
is well exhibited m these rural studies. 

Nor are these dialect poems any real exception 
to the psychological method he elected to use; 
the form is different, and the characters are vividly 
individualised ; but there is no subtlety, no curious, 
out-of-the-way ,ioiDts of human nature. Hera as 
elsewhere he deals with broad simple issues; 
treats of primal joys and sorrows, and the every¬ 
day aspects oi ordinary men and women. 

Hia Political and Social Outlook 

Tennyson’s development coincided with the ex¬ 
pansion of the democratic ideal and the growth and 
diffusion of modem scientific ideas, and both of 
these matters impressed his work, though in some¬ 
what different degrees. His political sympathies 
had a tinge of revolutionary enthusiasm when he 
was quite a youth and still to an extent under the 
influence of the great romantic poets. But his 
poem on PAand is his one sohtary poem on liberty, 
while his own poetical faith is well expressed in 
the following lomiliar lines : 

BBsram 

You ask tne, why, tho’ ill at ease. 

Within this region I aubaist. 

Whose spirits falter in the mist 
And languish for the purple seea. 
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Zt is tbe land that freemen uU. 

That Bober-amted Freedom ohose. 

The land, where girt with friends or foes 
A man may speak the thing he will; 

A land of settled government. 

A land of just and old renown. 

Where Frmom slowly broadens doera 
Vtcm preoedent to precedent. 

Where faction seVlom gathers head. 

But by degrees to fuUnem wrought. 

The strength of some diffusive thought 
Hath time space to work and sproad. 

This is typically English, and a better expression 
of the old Whig ideal it would be hard to find. 
He understood excellently well the calibre of the 
English spirit; and the methods especially suited 
to our insular genius. He understood it as well 
as Bentham did, and there is no slight similarity 
between the outlook of the two men on the prob¬ 
lem of social politics. To Tennyson ns to Bentham, 
the democratic ideal was a middle-class ideal; it 
was, moreover, a strongly individualistic ideal. 
Orderly development was dear to both men; and 
the notion of “ a land of settled government ” 
and of *' freedom slowly broadening down ” was 
conceived in the true Benthamite spirit. The 
radical democratic passion of Shelley, that' nought 
to obUterate class division-s in the main, found no 
response in Tennyson’s breast. He was an ansto- 
orat in feeling, and though quick enough to resent 
tbe abuse of class privileges, had no more oon- 
fideneo in the voice of the people than Carlyle 
himself. Tennyson believed in the Groat Man 
theory, though he never confounded Might with 
Right to the same extent as did the author of tho 
Latter-Day Pamphleta. On the other hand, he 
lacked Carlyle’s flashes of insight into the crucud 
problems of social democracy. 

What Tennyson did try to do as a poet was to 
draw people of all ranks together into a kindlier 
sympathy and to link them together by the masonic 
bond of a common humanity, but, unhappily, ho 
did not see that to bring about this state of things 
radical changes must be wrought in the artifio^ 
hierarchy of our social system, and points of view 
that could only see in tbe fierce Revolutionary 
spirit “ the blind hysterics of the Celt,” showed 
a grave narrowness of vision and limitation of 
sympathy. 

Yet if Tennyson showed the defeats of the Enj^ish 
temperament, he showed also its greatness. Put¬ 
ting aside tho cheap swagger that 'pervades such 
things os the Forester’s song in tho Robin Hood 
play: 

*' Thera is no land like England 
Where’er the light of day be ; 

There are no hearts like English hearts. 

Such hearts of oak as they be. 

Thera is no land like England 
Where’er the light of dav be; 

Thera era no men like Englishmon, 

So tall and bold as thev be,” 

or such youthful absurdities like : 

“ Shout for England ! 

Ho fw Engkuid I ” 

there is a fine and noble substratum to the 
patriotic snirit of Tennyson; and few of our 


poeta have embodied that t^irit in mote di gnlfiarl 
verse. A good example of this is his stirnng Ode 
on the Death of the Duke of Wdlington : 

** O Statesmen, guard os, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our noble EuKland whole. 

And save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwixt a people end their ancient tiirone, 

That sober freraom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings; 

For, saving that, ye help to save mankind 
Till pubho wrong be crumhied into dust. 

And drill the raw world for the march of mind. 

Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be just. 
But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 

Remember him who led your hosts ; 

He bade you guard the sacred coasts; 

Your caimons moulder on the seaward wall' ” 

Which in its sane Imperislistic teaching is worth 
a dozen Lockaley HaUa and Such rhetorical gene> 
ralities as: 

” Forward, forward let us range. 

Let the great world spm for ever down' the ringing 
grooves of ohange. 

Thro’ tho shadow of the globe wo sweep into the younger 
day: 

Better fifty jears of Europe tlian a cycle of ('4itiiay. 

Mother-Age (for mine I knew not) help me as when life 
begun ; 

Rift the hills, and roll the watern, flash the lightnings, 
weigh the Sun." 

Now the sentunent of patriotism flourishes best 
in minds charged with historical associations, 
and imbued strongly with the continuity of the 
present with the pabt; especially if we add to this 
tho poBbiun for locality. The exigencies of verso 
that demand a picturosiiue background, are ro- 
sponsible probably for the predominating militant 
note, 0 g. The Charge of the. Lvjht Brigade, A Ballad 
of the Fleet, The Defence of Lucknow, The Revenge ; 
thoi^h it 18 a pity tliat patriotism, as a literary 
wurft/, should Mubserve so exclusively tho trumpet 
and bdttle-axe and nogleet the triumi>hs won out¬ 
side of tho battlefield. Yet, taking the War poetry 
on its own merits, it exhibits a genuine love of 
the bulldog qualities of our race 

In this patriotic verso dealing with the fflories 
of the ” storied past,” we always sec Tennyson as 

” Leather of tho lawless crown. 

As of the lawless crowd.” 

declaiming iieroely against “ the falsehood of 
extremes,” and extolling, with unwearying zeal, 
law and order. 

Tennyson’s ideal statesman may bo gathered from 
his verses To the Duke of Argyll: 

” O Patriot Statesman, be thou wise to know 
The limits of rasistanoe, and the bounds 
D^rmining eoncenuon ; still be bold 
Not only to slight praise but suffer scorn i 
And be thy heart the moment, and tiie year 
Against the day ; thy voice, a music heard 
Thro* all the yells and counter.yells of feud 
And faction, and thy will, a power to make 
This ever-ohanging world of cirauinstauoe. 

In changmg, chime with never-olianging Law.” 

In the first Lockdey Hall, he nfleots the current 
enthuriasm of the era of the Great Exhibition of 
1861, when dreams of a umversal brothertiood 
were in the air, and a kind of commercial Mfllenmum 
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Qooapied men's minds. On tbs whole, Tennyson's 
influence in nation^ poUtioe was n wbfflesome and 
tonic one. He h^ped to foater that love of countzy 
that ahonld animate a people, by dwelling on the 
finer qualities of national character, and inaiatinp 
on the value of ancient forms and traditiona A 
proper reverence for the past is a vital condition 
of a sane aspiration for the future. 

It would have been the better and the sweeter, 
if Tennyson had understood other naUonalitiea 
aa well ae he did his own race, since eoemopolitan 
sympathies strengthen, in place of weakening— 
as some imagine—the spirit of patriotism. But, 
despite this limitation, Tennyson’s influence in the 
mam is a valuable and salutary one. 

When we turn to Tennyson’s views on domestic 
politics, we find the trumpet sounding a far 1^ 
certain note. He saw, as indeed be could not 
help seeing, a vast amount of social misery, and 
there is a good deal m his poetry about the sorrows 
and hardships of the poor. 

But genuine as his sympathies may have been, 
there is an w of unreality about their expreauon. 
This is due partly to the fact that they ate put 
usually mto the mouths of bis weaker ciutfactere; 
the dismal young prig in Lockdey HaU, or the 
neurotic hero of Maud. They do not seem to spring 
direct and spontaneous from the poet's heart. 
The unreality of these tirades is partly due also to 
the fact that they are couched in vogue rhetorical 
generalities, and exhibit no realisation on Tennyson’s 
part that uiything is wrong with our present social 
organism. The one remedy that he hsupa upon 
for the evils of commercialism, is war. Could any 
more hopeless panacea for social distress be formu¬ 
lated than this 1 

Tennyson’s exclusion from the world during the 
later years of his life, put him more and more out 
of touch with concrete realities. This, added to 
the natund conservatism of ago, midte his utter* 
anoes on social subjects practically negligible. 

In one direction alone did Tennyson really con¬ 
tribute suggestive ideas, and that was when dealing 
with the Woman’s Movement. In The Prineesa ho 
was for the first and last time really in advance 
of his age. There is a healthy progressive note 
in this poem, and reactionary as it may seem to 
many modern minds, it seems to me on the whole a 
just and sympathetio presontment in poetio form of 
the problem oonneotedwith woman’aplooe in society. 

The line, “ Woman is not undevdoped man b^ 
diverse,” goes to the root of the Sex question, and 
might weU be pondered over by certain extremists 
to-day. The Emancipation of Woman has passed 
through many phases since Tennyson’s day; yet 
can we better Tennyson’s genend estimate: 

^ The Woman's cause is Man’s) 

They rise and sink together ” t 

Tennyson bom in marriage and home life the best 
outlet for woman's energisB, but he certainly does 
not restrict her to these: 

** And so these twain npon the skirts of Time, 

Sit aide by side, fnll sunned in all their powers.” 

It is true Tennyson does not dwell upon the out* 
(ete for women trim on not mothers and who have 
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no bomee to look after, but tfaeae scarcely come 
witfain the range of the poem, and at any rate ore 
imidied in the educational training laid down by 
IdiL A poem is not a handbook; but the pte- 
soriptiona laid down by Termyson, if we allow a 
oertain latitude for the pontifical air of the poet 
at times, are both clearly stated and reosonaldy 
put 

Hie Bdigioua Outlook 

Bo far we have been considering Tenuyaon’s 
views on pobtical and social matters; we may tom 
now to watch the trend of his thought on religious, 
and in so doing shall see how the scientific ideas of 
tlie age affected him. How far science influenced 
him as a poet of Nature we have seen. But the 
accuracy and pracisiou that it gave to his scenic 
pieces. Old not extend to bis general outlook on 
life. We expect to find a logician, an argumen¬ 
tative disputant, who will take up definitely one 
side, perhaps to the disadvantage of his art—for 
dialectics and poetry make a mechanical not a 
chemical mixture—but certainly without equivo- 
oation. And this, of course, was not the cose. No 
poet was more exercised by religious problems 
than he; and no poet was more senmtive to 
scientific thought than he. But his attitude is on 
attitude of compromise ; he propounds a vut media 
between the materialistic science of bis day and 
dogmatic Christianity. His solution for the heart¬ 
searching and uncertitudes of the time was an 
undogmatic religion, that was at bottom intuitional. 
Historic Christianity scarcely weighed with him at 
all. “ There’s something that watches over us, and 
our individuahty endures; that’s my faith, and 
ttmt’s all my faith,” he is reported to have said 
on one occasion to a fnend. And this is the sum 
and substance of bis faith as expressed in his 
XKietry. 

Tennyson has been called a m 3 ^ic; it would 
be more correct to say ho was mystical He was 
not a mystic in the sense that Vaughan and 
George Herbert were mystics, or that Coleridge 
and Blake were mystics; may one not coll him a 
rationalist with a tenacious stram of mysticism 
in his nature f No thorough-going mystic would 
have dealt at such length, and with such significant 
emphasis, upon the ditficultiee of religious faith; 
no thorough-going rationalist would have tried 
to solve the difficultiea by claiming for the intuition 
of the heart, a way out of the morass of scepticism. 
The philosophy of in Metnonan sums up Tennsrson’s 
raligioua position. It is not u philosophy of faith 
BO much aa a philosophy of hope; after aU lie can 
only trust that “somehow good will be the final 
goal of ill.” Yet the faint-hearted certitude of 
the poet, though it has repelled some and disgusted 
others, assuredly made for its immense popularity, 
and there ace many to-day, to whom Tennyson’s 
aolution seams the only satisfactory one. 

Hie concesaion to science, and his careful and 
concise statement of the purely scientific position, 
interested and attracted the scientist; his ^ym- 
p^betic presentment of the doubter’s position, 
especially his Une, There lives more faith in honest 
doubt, believe me, than in half the creeds,” o^iti- 

14 
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vated the religious waverer; while the theologian 
was delighted by the tnumph of faith at the dose 
of the poem. 

Tennyson’s ethical thought inspires him more 
happily as a poet than does his metaphysics ; for it 
takes him into a clearer and saner atmosphere; and 
his insistence on self control, formulated in his 
beautiful poem (Enone, recurs again and again in his 
senous poetry. The categorical imperative in the 
soul of man, meant for him precisely what natural 
laws meant for phenomena in the world of Nature. 
Law cmd order are for him rules of conduct' dis¬ 
order is the antithesis of rational existence. He 
saw it disturbing the life around him. and loathed 
it. And so, he also held fast to those elements in 
life that made for stability. A quiet, dignified, 
orderly existence—such was Teimyson’s ideai, and 
he ua^ all the resources of his gracious art to 
impress its value on men’s minds. 

He is the poet of discipline, not the poet of free¬ 
dom. This fact impresses us in all his work, whether 
dealing with religion or with politics. It inspires his 
dassiod poems, and animates the Idylls and Dramas. 
Arthur is a great man because he stands for law, and 
Harold is great because he strove to make “ jcoring 
earldoms ” move “ to musie and order ” ; while in 
Locktley Hall Sixty Yeara After he becomes almost 
hysterical in his horror of lawlessness and licence. 
Tenn 3 rson’B point of view is certainly valuable as a 
oorreotive to the anarchic tendenciee in life and 


literature; but it is not productive of the greatest 
poetry. Compromise may be an exoellmt rule of 
conduct, but it does not thrill the imagination. It 
is a pleasuit thing to sail in peaceful waters and hug 
the sheltering coast; but Lfo after all is a great 
adventure, and little would be accomplished were 
thorn no intrepid idealists, willing to stake their all on 
a forlorn hope, or a wild peradventuie. It is good 
to cry out for more reverence; it is better to strive 
for ampler progress. Temporary harm, momentary 
disorder must be incurred by the socitd reformers 
who would renovate society. The very sanity and 
vigour of life depend on the men who dare the splen¬ 
did, impossible things, for as Browning aud, “ A 
man’s reach should exceed his grasp—or what’s a 
heaven for T " 

Yet, it is ungracious to leave Tennyson on this 
note of criticism. If his philosophy of life is not a 
great and inspiring on^ yet it has its place in the 
scheme of things; and we may supplement its mes¬ 
sage by the more tonic teaching of Browning and 
Meredith; while of Tennyson’s work as a hterary 
artist, and as a painter of English life, no lover of 
beautiful verse could speak too highly. As a word 
painter of typical English scenery, as the exponent 
of the simple emotions of everyday life, he holds a 
treasured cuid honourable place. His delicacy and 
crystalline charm, his dignified and melodious utter¬ 
ance, will always endear him to English men and 
women. 
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THE MINOR POETS OF THE EARLIER 
VICTORIAN ERA 

In the group of minor poets considered dealing 
with the early years of the century, the influence 
of the Elizabethan writers was strongly marked; 
while we noted in certain directions a revival of 
the classical spirit in reaction to the prevalent 
romanticism of the age. As regards the group 
now under consideration, we shall find the Influence 
of ronuHiticism much weaker than before, the 
classical spirit more marked, but especially notable 
is the strong humamtarianism of many of the 
ablest writers. 

The first to concern us is John Clabe (1793- 
1864), a writer of considerable power and charm, 
too little appreciated. The son of a broken-down 
labourer, he was compelled from very early years to 
work in the fields for a living. Yet despite the 
physical exactions of his work he saved enough to 
pay for the privileges of an evening school in order 
to gain some kind of education. Happening to 
chance upon a verse-loving old woman, who could 
quote poetry for hours together, he got some intro¬ 
duction to literature; though his own observations 


of rural life and his genuine love of rustic soenes, 
served as his main inspiration. 

Little encouragement came from his ignorant 
companions, but at last, through the instrumen¬ 
tality of some people of culture, he managed to get 
his first volume, Poona Descriptive of Rural Life, 
published m 1820. The book attracted notice. 
$outhey spoke kindly of it in the Quarterly Review, 
and the youth was brought to London. 

SulBcient money was raised to keep him from 
want ■ and when he returned to the country which 
he loved, this sum, together with what he might 
have saved, should have proved sufficient to en¬ 
able him to develop his powers. Unhappily, the 
quality of brain that gave this unusual sensibility 
to verse, fostered also grave mental instability. 
Drink, that hastened the tragic end of Bums, 
hurried Clare to a disastrous breakdown; yet, as 
in Bums’ case, it did not kill his power of verse. 
Indeed, whm in the County Asylum of Northamp 
tonshire^ where he lived for over twenty yeai^ he 
did some of his best work. 

His early work was written in dialect; his later 
in classical EngUah: and in each dan he did 
excellently well. He had the lyric faculty, and 
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the temper of his mind is more nearly allied to 
Blake's than to any other contemporary But 
he was a disciple in no school his imagination if 
circumscribed was fresh and original, and bis 
limited reading had only served to dicit his innate 
powers. 

'* I am I yet what 1 am who cares or knows T 
My friendB forsake me like a memory lost; 

1 am the self-coimumer of my woes, 

Tlicy nse and vanish, an obhvious host. 

Like sliades in love and death’s oblivion lost 
And yet I am I and hve with sliodowe tost. 

Into the nothingness of eoom and noise. 

Into the living eoa of waking dreams. 

Where there is neither sense of life nor joys. 

But the vast shipwreck of my life’s esteems 
And e’en the dearest—that I loved the best— 

Are strange—nay, rather stranger than the rest. 

I long for scenes whore man has never trod * 

For soeucis whore woman never smil’d or wept { 
There to abide with my creator, God, 

And slenp os 1 in childhood sweetly slept: 
Untroiihling and untroubled where 1 lie ; 

The grfu.s below—above, the vaulted sky.” 

In addition to tho earlier volume he publisluid 
Tht Village Mirutrel (1821) and The Shepherd'e 
Calendar (1827). 

Another uncultured poot was Ebenezer Eiuott 
( 1781-1849), tho “Corn Law Rhymer” His life 
was spent in the neighbourhood of She6Seld, and hia 
verso rcfli'cts alike the grinding lives of the indus¬ 
trial poor and tho rich beauty of tho moorland. He 
had a warm appreciation of scenic beauty, and a 
sympathy no less warm for the lot of the toiler. 
Thomson’s Seawna impressed him much as they had 
impressed Clare, but like Clare, tho merit of hia 
work IS indeiiendont of any strong literary inspira¬ 
tion. In tho same year as saw the Lyrieof Ballade, 
Elliott wrote his first piece, A Vernal Walk. Then 
cume silenco for twenty years while Elliott strove 
with tiie workers in the town; and when next he 
wrote, having attained some worldly competence, 
tho human prodomiiiatos in his writing. Poems 
come now in quick succossion: Love (1823), The 
Ranler (1827), Com Law Rhymea (1828), The VUlage 
Patriarch (1829). The factory victims found tlieir 
champion m view ; though his name is more gener¬ 
ally associated with tho demand tor “ bread for the 
worker,” in the Com Lav' Rhymea. 

Elliott’s long struggle with poverty, his intimate 
aoquamtauce with tho pitiful tragedies of starved 
and stunted lives, his own natural sensitiveness and 
warmth of heart, inspired him with fierce anger 
against the “ rich who take from plunder’d labour's 
store,” and this feeling finds a concrete expression 
in his funous attacks on the “ bread tax.” It fired 
him to write his splendid battle-cry : 

* Day, like our souls, is fiercely dark ; 

What then T 'Tis day I 

We sleep no more; the cook crows—^hark ! 

To arms I away I 

They come I they come I the knell is rung 
Of us or them * 

Wide o’er their march the pomp is flung 
Of gold and gem. 

What collar’d hound of lawless sway. 

To famine dear— 

What pension’d slave of Attila 
Leads in the rear T 
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Come they from Soythian wilds ator. 

Our blood to spill t 

Wear th^ the livery of the Czai T 
They do his wiU. 

Nor tasaell’d silk, nor epaulet. 

Nor plume, nor torse— 

No splendour gilds, all sternly met, 

Our foot and horse. 

But, dark and sUll, we inly glow, 

Condena’d in ire I 

Strike, tawdry slaves, and ye shall know 
Our gloom is fire. 

In vain your pomp, ye evil powers, 

Insmts tne land * 

Wrongs, vengeance, and the emue are ours, 
i^d God’s right hand I 

Madmen I they trample into snakes 
The wormy clod 1 

like fire, beneath their feet awakes 
The sword of Qod 1 

Behind, before, above, below, 

TImy rouse the brave ; 

Where’er they go, they maike a foe. 

Or find a grave.” 

For Elliott it was not capitalism but landlordism, 
that was tho bane of modern life. He did not see— 
being a kind hearted and sympathetic capitalist 
himself—that capitalism would need ita revolution¬ 
ary singers, even more than the cause which he had 
espoused with such fine abandon. But we must 
not look to Elhott for a prophetic vision that was 
denied to all but our greatwt; and the very narrow¬ 
ness of his outlook gave force and intensity to hia 
song. 

EUiott’s art, if rough and unequal, was unques¬ 
tionably genmno, and served its propagandist pur¬ 
pose more effectively than a finer and more fastidious 
art would have done. Comparing him with Clare, 
we see greater passion and a somewhat blunter 
imagination. His love of the country is indeed 
more akin to that of Cobbett than of Clare. A 
tramp over the hills would clear his brain and put 
him to rights, when weary at heart, and there is the 
freshness and keenness of the moorland in his verse. 
In his rustic scenes and his rural characters, he 
reminds us often of Wordsworth. Lacking his 
spiritual intensity and supreme poetic grandeur, 
he has in no small measure his power, os in Enoch 
Wray, of depicting grand and simple characters. 
He is a poet of the people; and Carlyle, who never 
missed a genuine man, likened his work to “ hues of 
joy and harmony, painted out of troublous tears.” 

- Flowers peep, trees bud, boughs tremble, rivers run; 

The led-wuig nya it is a gionous mom. 

Blue are the Heavens, thou Highest, and thy Sun 

Shines without cloud, aH fire. How sweetly, home 

O’er wings of morning, o’er the leafleas thorn.” 

There ore a few verse writers who, though of less 
account than Ebenezer Elliott, belong to his school, 
and derived their inspiration from the industrial un¬ 
rest of the day. Of these the beet were Capex. Lofft 
(1808-1873), the eocial reformer, whose father had 
been a friend of Godwin’s, and Ebekezbb Joses 
(1820-1860), another of the toilers, who devoted his 
Boanty leisure to the cause he held so dear—Char¬ 
tism. Lofft’s rural epic, Emeat, or PoliHcal Regen¬ 
eration (1839), is a frank bid for dlreot demooratio 
government and for the nationalisation of the land. 
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with jiut enongh eompeiuation to keep the landlorda 
from Btarvation. 

Jonea wrote some stirring songs, soch as the Song 
of the King* of Gold, the Song of the Gold GcUere, and 
their erode violence may be condoned by reason of 
hia youthful years when they were written. Their 
indifferent reception led Jones to turn his attention 
to joumahstio prose, by means of which he sought 
to further political schemes more effectively. 

*' I never wholly feel that summer is high. 

However green the trees or loud the bird% 

However movetessly eye.wmkihg herds 
Btand in field ponds, or under large trees lie. 

Till I do climb all cultured pssturM by. 

That, hedged by hedgerows studiously trim. 

Smile like a lady's face with lacs laced prim, 

And on some moor or hill that seeks the wy 
Lonely and nakedly,—utterly lie down. 

And feel the sunshine throbbing on body and limb, 
Ify drowsy brain in pleasant drunkenness swim. 
Each rising thought sink back aud dreamily drown. 
Smiles creep o'er my face, and smother my hps, 
and cloy. 

Each muscle sink to itself, and separately enjoy." 

The name of HAimsY CouiBiDOB (179&-1849) 
linlcB us again with the great poets of the early 
century. Brought up in an atmospliore of noble 
verse, and with the protecting kindness and sym¬ 
pathy of Wordsworth about him, the boy suffered 
from the desultory education he received from his 
father, who accounted it the best thing for him “ to 
wander like a breeze by lakes and sandy shores." 
Lack of discipline and a fatlierly encouragement to 
“ mouoh about ” generally might not have harmed 
some natures, but Hartley had too much of his 
father’s mental infirmities in him. He was, as a 
youth, richly endowed with intellectual and artistic 
gifts, with something of his father’s fine ghostly 
imagination and a very large measure of bis meta¬ 
physical powers; but intemperance spodt a brilliant 
prospect at Oxford, and he became a gemal and 
irresponsible wanderer in the Lsdte District. Tenny¬ 
son called him “ a sun-faced little man "; certainly 
he had a sunny friendliness of manner and a touch 
of the Coleridge charm, that endeared him to the 
simple country folk. Indeed they loved him more 
than they did his great neighbour; for his erratic 
habits seemed to them more in harmony with what 
a poet should be, than the sobriety and steadiness 
of the less accessible William Wordsworth. 

Hartley Coleridge is at lus best in sonnet writing. 
This is rather cunous, as one would have expect^ 
him to excel rather in lyric verse. But the conven¬ 
tions of the sonnet form, and the concentration 
necessary, seemed to have stimulated his best 
powers, and his delicate sense of beauty, and 
his friendly nature, ore admirably expressed in 
these. 

A few of his songs are excellent, notably She is not 
fair to outward view ; but the sonnets are nearly all 
admirable, and a few really great. The following 
exemplify Hartley Coleridge at bis best: 

Hot nr Vajn 

let me not drem that 1 was made in vein. 

Or that my being was an aoaident 
Whioh Fate, in working its sublime intent. 

Hot wished to bs. to himfisr would not dtipu 


Elaah drop unoounted in a storm of rain 
]^th its own mission, and is duly eont 
To its own loaf or blade, not idly spent 
*Mid myriad dimples on the shipless main. 

The very shadow of an insect's wing, 

For which the violet eared not while it stays 
Yet felt the lighter for its vanishing, 

^ved that the sun was shining by its shade. 

Then can a drop of the eternal spring. 

Shadow of living fights, in vain be made } 

NOVEHaXB 

The mellow year is hastening to its olose; 

The little birds have almost sung their lost, 

Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast— 

That shnll-piped harbinger of early snows; 

The patient beauty of the scentless rose. 

Oft with the morn's hoar crystal quaintly glassed, 
Hangs, a pole moiuner for the summer psSt, 

And makes a little summer where it grows; 

In the obiU sunbeam of the faint brief day 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine. 

The russet iMves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks, whioh no deep tanks define. 

And the gannt woods, in ragged scant array, 

Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy-twine. 

Along with Hartley may be mentioned his gifted 
sister, Sara. She married another brilliant member 
of the family, a cousin, Henry Nelson, who was 
preparing his father’s literary remains for pubhea- 
tion. Hia early death threw upon his wife the 
labours of an editress and distracted her from origi¬ 
nal work on her own account. Despite this, her 
fairy story Phantasmion (1837), with its dehghtful 
songs, servos to show what imaginative power she 
possessed. Given ampler opportunity, she might 
have acoomplishod much. 

FhcaUasrmon'a Quest of larine gives us a taste of 
her gifts: 

*' Yon changeful cloud will soon thy aspect wear, 

So bright it grows:—uid now, by light winds shaken,— 
O ever seen yet ne'er to be o’ertaken '— 

Those waving branches seem thy billowy hiur. 

The cypress glades recall thy pensive air; 

Blow nils that wind like snakes amid the gram. 

Thine eyes mild sparkle fiing me as they pass 
Yet murmuring ory. This fruUleat Quest forbear / 

Hay, e’en amid the eataroot's loud storm, 

where foamy torrents from the crags are leaping, 
Methmks 1 catch swift glimpm of thy form. 

Thy robe’s light folds in airy tumult sweeping ; 
Then silent are the falls i 'mid ooloura warm 

Gleams the bright maze beneath their qdendour 
sweeping." 

Thohas Hood (1799'1846) is one of the most 
conuderable and original influences among the minor 
poets of the ago. A delicate and ailing boy, he was 
brought up as an engraver, but the work told 
severely upon his inherited delicai^, and we find 
him at twenty-one sub editor of the famous London 
Magazine. Hia earlier literary work included Lgeus 
the Centaur (1822), a striking piece of imaginative 
writing, the Pka of the Midsummer Fairies, a grace¬ 
ful ai^ charming work, and the grimly powerful 
Dream of Eugene Aram. Hood ia at b^tom a 
serious v^ter, with a vivid sense of the seamy side 
of life and the power to present this with simpie end 
homely power. Such poems as The Song of the 
Shirt and The Bridge of Sighs exhibit a gift of dealing 
with human problems in a popular manner, shorn of 
that facile sentimentidity, too often associated with 
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popular vom of Uw type. Th$ HmMted Hom% 
ahowi, moreover, tint Ho^ had a really high order 
of tmaginahiog * and it is a fdty that the nec e e eiti ea 
of bread and butter oou^ieUed him to work too 
dihgeutly in hia lighter vein. He was a genuiiie 
humorist, with a pleasant fancy and an amiable 
wesJmesB for puns; but muoh A his triflings as a 
jester ootdd wdl have bean spared to afford better 
opportunity for the deeper springs in his nature. 
Bometimee, as in MiM Kitnumgegg, he oould jest 
with an underlying yet easily discernible vein of 
serious purpose; but as a rule his whims ai^d 
oddities are merdy craokllngs of the pot. We may 
regret this, but oannot blame the man who realised 
that clever puns are better marketable commodities 
than good poetry. Hood’s was a fine nature, sweet 
and wholerome, devoid of bitterness and cynicism. 
Happily for us, his struggle with adverse fortunes 
met with succees before he died, thus enabling the 
waiter to work for a while in his serious vein. Some 
of his strongest work belongs to his later years. 
Starting as a poet in the classical vein, popular at 
the time, his verse soon catches the humanitarian 
fire that marks the poetry of the earlier Victorian 
era. He is a poet of the new democracy. 

SoNo or tax Ssm 

With fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needle and thread*— 

Btiton t stitch I stitoh I 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still with a vmoe of dolorous pitoh 
Shs sang the ‘ Song of the Shirt." 

" Worii I work I work . 

While the oook is crowing aloof I 
And work—work—work. 

Till the stars shine through tiie roof I 
It's Oh I to be a dave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 

Where woman has never a soul to save^ 

If this is Christian work I 

Wwk—^work—work 

Till the brain begins to swim; 

Woric—work—work 
TW the ^ee are heavy and dim I 
Seam, and gusset, and band. 

Band, and gnssst, and seam. 

Till over the buttons 1 fall sslesp. 

And sew them on in a dream I 

' Oh, lien, with Sisters dasr I 
Oh, Mm. with Mothers and Wives I 
It is not linen you’re wearing out. 

But human oreaturee' lives I" 

Btitdi—stitch—stitch. 

In poverty, hanger, snd dirt. 

Bewiw at ones, with a double rinesd, 

A Shroud os well os a Shirt. 

"But wty do I talk of Death T 
That Phantom of gtWy bone, 

I hotdty fear its tarnUe shspe,— 

It ssams so like my own— 

It see m s so like my own, 

Beeause of the fsiia I km t 
Ota, Qed I that b ree d shoau be ao dear. 

And flesh and blood so ohaap I 

"Wor k wcr h i wo r k I 
My laboar never flogs; 

And what are its wagse T A bed of oteaw, 

A crast of bteod and rags. 


POSTS 

That shattar'd roof—and this naked floors 
A taUe—abrdran ohrir— 

And a wall oo blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes fslliag tbars 1 

* Work—^work—work I 
Frimi weary ohime to oUme, 

W ork—^work—wmk— 

As prisonsn work for eiime I 
Band, and gusset, and ssam. 

Seam, ana gusset, and band. 

Till the heart is aiok, and the brain bsmnnb’d. 
As well as the weary hand. 

“ Work—work—^work. 

In the doQ Oeoember light. 

And work, work, work. 

When the weather is warm and brigd>t— 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows ohng. 

As if to show me thrir eunny baoki^ 

And twit me with the e^ning. 

" Oh I but to breariie the breath 
Of the cowslip end primrose sweet— 

With the eky above my head, 

And the gceas beneath my feet; 

For only one chort hour 
To feel as I need to feel. 

Before I knew the woes of went 
And the walk that costa a meal t 

* Oh I but for one short hour I 
A respite however brief I 

No blened leisure for Love or Hope^ 

But only time for Grief I 
A litUe weeping would ease my heart. 

But in their briny bed 
My^tears must sUqi. for even drop 
Hmders needle a^ thread I" 

Witti fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids hMvy and red, 

A woman eat, in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Btitob I stitoh I Btitch I 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

And etill with a voioe of dolorous pitch,— 
Would that ite tone oould reach the Rwh I— 
She song this *' Song of the Shirt 1 ’’ 

Thx Bamaa or Siohs 

One more Unfortunate, 

Weaiy of breath, 

Rashly importunate. 

Gone to hm death I 

Take her up tenderly, 

Idft her with core ; 

Fashion'd so slenderly. 

Young, and so fair I 

Look at her garments 
Chasing like oeraments; 

Whilst tiie wave oonstsntly 
Drips from her clothing 
Take her up instantly, 

Loving, not loathing. 

Touch her not ecomfuliy t 
Think of her monnofully, 

Gentle and humanly; 

Not of the BtalnB of her. 

All that lemaina of her 
Now is pun womanly. 

Make no deep acrntiiiy 
Into her muuny 
Rash and undutifiil t 
Past all dishonour. 

Death has left on Mr 
Only the baautifuL 
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Btin for all dips of bm. 

One of Evo’s tunily—- 
Wipe tiiflee poor lipe of bm 
Oocmg eo omnunily. 

Xx>op up her traeeee 
Ebeaped from the oomib, 

Her fair auburn treeeee; 
Whibt wonderment gueem 
Where wea her home T 

Who wia her Ibther ? 

Who wuB her mother T 
Had ehe a eieter T 
Had ehe a brother T 
Or wae there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other t 

Alae I tor the rarity 
Of Christian oharity 
Under the ena I 
Oh 1 it was pitiful 1 
Near a whole city full. 

Home she had none. 

Bisteriy, brotherly. 

Fatherly, mottwrly 
Feelinge had ohaitged; 

Love, by harsh evidenoe. 
Thrown from its erainenee; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 

Where the lamps quiver 
So f«r in the nver. 

With many a light 
From window and easement, 
From garret to basement. 

She stood, with amaaement 
Houselees by night* 

The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver; 
But not the dark arch. 

Or the black, flowing river: 
Mad from life’s history. 

Glad to death’s myst^ 

Swift to be hurl’d— 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world I 

In she plung’d boldiv. 

Mo matter how coldly 
The rough river ran,-— 

Over the brink of it, 

Picture it. think of it. 
Dissolute Man I 
Lave in it, drink of it. 

Then, if you can 1 

Take her up tenderly. 

Lift her with care ■ 

Fashion'd so slenderly. 
Young, and so fair! 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
StifEsn too rigidly. 

Decently,—kindly,— 

Smooth, and oompose them. 
And her eyas, close them 
Btering so blindly! 

Draadfnily staring 
^niro’ muddy impurity. 

As when wi& the daring 
Last look of deapaiiing 
Fix’d on futurity. 

Perishing gloomily, 

Spurr’d by contunialy, 

Gold inhumanity. 

Burning insanity. 

Into her rast.— 

OrosB her hands humbly, 

As if praying dumbly. 

Over tier brea st i 


Owning her weaknam, 

Her evu behaviour. 

And leaving, with maakneii. 

Her sins tolbsr Baviour I 

Tbx HamraBD Hotrsa 

O’er all there hang a shadow and a fear • 

A sense of myst^ the ^lit daunted. 

And said, as plain ae whisper in the ear. 

The plaoe is haunted i 

Unhinged the iron gates half open hang, 

Jerr’d by the nasty galea of many wintwn. 

That fnm its crumpled pedestal had flung 
One marble globe in splinteis. 

Mo dog waa at the threahold, great or smalU 
Mo pigeon on tha roof—no household crea t ure— 

No oat demurely dosing on the wall— 

Mot one domestic feature. 

No human figure stirred, to go or come. 

Mo face looked forth from shut or open casement | 

Mo chimney smoked—there was no sign of Home 
From parapet to basement. 

With shatter’d panes the grassy court was start’d; 
The time-worn coping-stone bu tumbled after I 
And through the ragged roof the sky shone, bacr'd 
With naked beam and rafter.” 

Thus far, the poets mentioned have been essen¬ 
tially poets of the people; even more than Coleridge 
they dealt wich the simple joys and beauties of the 
country, and primal things, while the majority re- 
fiooted the problems of the poor, and not a few wrote 
out of the bitter wisdom of personal experience. 

There is a httle group of writers, consutiiig of men 
of culture and refinement, whose work is compara¬ 
tively untouched by this democratic note. Chief of 
these were. Sir Henry Taylor, Philip James Bailey, 
Richard Hengist Horne, and the brothers of Tenny¬ 
son, Charles and Frederick. 

Hbnby Tayuiii (1800-1886) was an accomplished 
man of letters who led a quiet and easy life, that 
revolved agreeably around a comfortable Govom- 
ment appointment at the Colonial Oflfice. By 
temperament alien to the fervour and rapture of 
the romantic sohool, by ciroumstances outside the 
range of those forces that made for democratic 
enthusiasm, he illustrates in his work the recoil 
from the Romantic Revival, and the attraction 
towards classicism that waa taking a hold upon 
a few writers in Early Victorian times. The greater 
men, mther with Tmuiyson sought for a middle 
way between romantioiam and classicism, or with 
Browning developed romanticism in fre^, unex¬ 
plored directions. Taylor strove for lucidity and 
restraint and for a greater body of thought than 
he found in the current verse of his day. His 
views ore formulated in his best piece of work—his 
drama, PhUip Van Artevdde (18S4). Be wrote a 
numbw of olJier dramas and a proee volume, The 
Stateaman (1836), bv^ never reached the lei^ of 
excellence attained in Philip. 

Am a protest against the tooile sentimentalily, the 
fomiless tendmcies of romantidsm, Taylor’s work 
was nssful. He is a cultured and thougki^ul writer, 
and the instant sucaess of PhUip diowed clearly 
that there was a demand for reatrained and intel* 
leotnal verse. His limitations are obvious. Lacking 
tbs imsginative power and beauty of ^ dassioal 
Lsndor, on the one side, end the splendid vitality 
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and melodiooa charm of the great ramantica on the 
other, hia vetae too often traainda one of the taunt 
flung by tar lover at Maud: it ia “ foultily faultleaib 
ioily regular, qdendidly null.'' 

EtavA'a Soiro 

Quoth tongue of neither miud nor erUe 
To heart of neither wife nor maid— 

Lead we not here a jolly life 
Betwixt the ehine and shade I 

Quoth heart of neither maid nor wife 
To tongue of neither wife nor maid— 

Thou wagg’et. but I am worn with etrife. 

And feM lilw flowere that fade. 

Prilkf Jahbb Baxlet (1816-1602) ia another 
poet to prefer the claima of the intellect in verse; 
without clearly realiaing that m all great poetry 
intelleotual matters must be express^ in terms 
of rhythmic beauty, and that a poet may exhibit 
a philosophy without explicitly philosophising. 
Bailey’s work, Fatua, was a lifelong labour and 
prov^ extremely popular in ita day. Portentous 
in length, too often entirely lacking in poetic inspira¬ 
tion, it attracted probably because it attempt^ to 
dedl in a vigorous and direct way with all the big 
problems of philosophy, without making too great 
a streun on the reader’s power of thot^ht. Profound 
it certainly is not. any more than it is beautiful, but 
Bailey atands to philosophic poetry what Eliza Cook 
did to the poetry of sentiment; and of the two, we 
would rather be in the company of the unpretentious 
Eliza 

Yet Fatm is not utteriy negligible. Around the 
dreary tracts of barren verse there are flashes of 
beauty, and many places where one mote sensitive 
to self-criticism could easily have wrought some fine 
reflections into noble and impressive poetry. 

If only Bailey had posses^ the critic^ faculty 
and a sense of style, Featua might have been an 
important philosophical poem. Great it could never 
have been, for there is no freshness and depth in 
Boil^’a thought, but the writer trembles often 
enou^ on the verge of poetic distinction, to make 
ns regret the faulty artistry that never ouried him 
over. 

Fxsxcs (Book X) 

Vy gipsy maid I my gipsy maid I 
1 bless and curse the day 
I lost the light of life, ond oanght 
The grief which maketh grey. 

WouU that the light which blinded me 
Had saved me on my way I 

Ify night-hi^red love I so sweet she was. 

So fair and blithe was she; 

Her smile was brighter than the moon's. 

Her eyes the stars might see. 

I met her by her lane-spread tent. 

Beside a moee green etone. 

And bade her make, not mook, my fate. 

My fortune was her own. 

Thou art but yet a boy, aha said. 

And I a woman grown. 

I am a man In love, I cried i 
My heart was rarly manned: 
hhe smiled, and oidy dropped her eyea 
And then let go my hand. 

We stood a minute; neither spake 
What each must understand. 


FOEIB 

I told her, so she would be mfais, 

And follow where 1 went. 

She straight riiould have a bridal bower 
Instead of gipsy tent. 

Or would ebe have me wend with her, 

^le world between should fall; 

For her I would fling up faith and friends, 

And name, and fame. Mid all. 

Her smile so bright froze while I spaka^ 

And ioe was in her eye ; 

Bo near, it seemed ere touch her heart 
I might have kissed tiie sky. 

I said that If she loved to rule. 

Or if she hmged to reign, 

1 would malca her Queen of every raee 
Which tearlike trod the world’s sad faos. 

Or blssd at every vain. 

She laid her Anger on her Hp, 

And pointed to the aky • 

There is no Ood to oome, she said t 
Dost thou not fsar to die T 

And what is God, I said, to thes T 
Thy people worship not. 

The good, the happy, and the free. 

She said, they amd no Ood. 

I looked until I lost mine eyes ; 

I felt as though I were 
Zn a dark cave, with one we^ light— 

The light of life—with her; 

And that was wasting fast away ; 

1 watched, but would not stir. 

Again she took my hand in hers. 

And read it o’er and o’er ; 

Ah I eyes so young, so sweet, I said, 

Make as they read love's lore. 

She heM my hand—I tmnbled whilst— 

For sorely soon I felt 
She made the love-cross she foretold. 

And all the woe she dealt. 

tTnhappy I should be. she said. 

And young to death be given t 
I told her 1 believed in her. 

Not in the stars of heaven. 

Hush . we breathe heaven, she SMd, and bowed 
And the stars speak through me. 

Let heaven, I cried, take care of heaven I 
1 only care for thee. 

She shrank I looked, and begged a kiss 
I knew she had one for me ; 

She would deny me not, she said. 

But give me none would she. 

^ gipsy maid I my gipsy maid' 

'Tib three long years like this, 

Sinoe there I gave and got firom thee 
That meeting, parting kise. 

I saw the tears stut in her eye. 

And triokle down her cheek; 

Like falling stars across the ricy. 

Escaping mm their Maker's eye I 
1 saw, but spared to speak. 

Go, and forget I she said, and shd 
Below her lowly tent ; 

I will not, cannot;—^hear me, prll 
She beard not, and I sreot. 

At eve, by sunset, I was there. 

The tent was there no mors: 

The fire whioh wermsd her flickered still— 

The fire ahe sat before. 

I stood by it, tin through the dark 
I saw not where it lay; 

And then like that my heart went out 
In ashy grief and grey. 
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My gi pqy ndd I ny gipw nuiid I 
Obi fat DM biM thli I 
TUi dfty it «M, 1 met tbae 8nt, 

And yet it ahnil be end la oun^ 

Fbr thou baat gone ointy. 

OertidBly moM intenating in hia work than Bailey, 
ia RtOBAmD Hurom Hoam (1803-<1884). Hb life 
waa a varied ooa. He had paaaed throogh vieiaBi- 
fendaa in Amarioa, aeen something of the battle-field, 
and taated adventon in the Aiartialian buah, befoK 
he eettled down to a life of letters. Hia early tragic 
dramaa Oetmo da Mtdiei and the DeatK of Marimpe 
ware pobliahed in 1837, but he ia beat known for hia 
opio Oriofi, '* intended ... to work out a qwdal 
deaign '* (the contrast between the intellect ai^ the 
ae n ae a ) ** Iqr means of antique or niaasioal imagery 
and aaeociiationa.** 

Home's thought is hash and vigorous, and his 
diaoiplaabip to Kea^ as a model served him in good 
stead Undoubtedly he is at hu beat in epic verse, 
lot though there is power and feeling in his drama, 
he had little viauriiaing faculty. A big oanvaa, 
when thought rather than action is to be expressed, 
suited him beat. 

Among his other writings perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting is The New Sjririt of Age (1844), where he 
collaborated with Elizabeth Bardt. 

!niB PLOCaH 

Above yon aombre swell of land 
Thou aee’at the dawn’s grave orange hue. 

With one pale streak like yellow sand. 

And over that a vein of blue. 

The air ia cold above ttie wooda; 

All ailent ia the earth and sky. 

Ezeept with hn own lonely moods 
The blaokbird hokla a oolloqny. 

Over the broad hill ereepa a beam. 

Like hope that giU* • pood man's brow; 

And now asoends the noatril^team 
Of stalwart horses come to plough. 

Ye rb>d Ploughmen, bear in mind 
Your labour is for future hours , 

Advance—spare not->nor look behind— 

Plough deep and straight with ell your po we r s I 

Unlike Home and other literary dramatiets of the 
day, Jamn Shbridsh Kmowi.bb (1784-1802) had 
oonaiderable knowledge of stage technique; and if 
he had only been blamed with Home's intellect and 
vigour, or even with the polished culture oi Taylor, 
hia dramaa might have hlul a hig^ place. But hia 
imagination is poor, and excepting some scenes in 
Piryiniiia (1820), he is woefully deficient in passion. 
The inspiration of the Elizabethan drama that gave 
poww and beauty to the work of men like Wells, 
him by. In method and intention he be- 
to the righteentii-century school, and it ia 
acaraely sorpriring that he should have ^ne better 
in comedy than in tragedy. But it was not until 
hia career was hrif-way acoomplished that he eaaajred 
comedy. His most auooeasful experiment in this 
direction was The Hunehbaet (1832); there is merit 
also in The Love Chaee (1837) and Old Mmido (1841). 
None cf his plays read despite their acting 
qualitlsa: and Knowles, thar^ore, though he occu¬ 
pies a respectable if not high place in the history of 
the drama, has little vitality to interest the student 
cllettera. 


JaiOBB RoBnisoH PlahobA (1706-1880), with 
mote modest ambition than Knowles desarves a 
passing tribute, not for hie amusing extmvsgaaaa, 
quite devoid of literary flavour, nor for his imita¬ 
tions of Aristopbaoss, but for an important stage 
reform that he was instrammtal in bringing about. 
Plancha was an areheologiat, and in 1883, vriien 
King John was revived, be designed the costumes 
with a view to historical accuracy; and this led to 
the abohtion of those grotesque anachroniama that 
marked the Shakeepearean revivals of the eighteenth 
century. 

Okabubb TBBirraoir Tubnbk ((1808-1879), the 
rider brother of Alfred Tennyaon, was not ciiriy a 
man of ripe ooltute but a fine literary artist. He 
exoriled ae a writer of soimets, notable for delicacy 
of perception and refinement of feeling rather then 
for strength or passion. Limited in hie range, the 
form of the sonnet suited admirably well hie artistic 
power, and he is at hie beet when dealing with the 
homely and tranquil ospecta of those rural soenee 
where he qpent the greater portion of his kfe, aa 
Vicar of Gtaeby, Lincolnshire. 

Lsmr'e Gmbx 

When Letty had acaroe paaa’d her third glad year. 

And hw young artless words began to now. 

One day we gave the child a oolour'd sphere 
Of ths wuw earth, that she might mark and know. 

By tint and outline, ail ita sea and land. 

She patted all the world; old empires peep’d 
Between her baby fingers; her soft hand 

Was welcome at all frontiers. How she leap’d. 

And laugh’d and prattled in her world-wide blia ; 

But when we turn’d her sweet unleamtd eye 
On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry— 

** Oh ! yea. I see it, Letty^'s home is thero I ” 

And while she hid aU England with a kiss. 

Bright over Europe fell her goldwi hair. 

The work of FnaoBBiac Tebntsok (1807-1808) 
brionge etriotly to the later years of the Victorian 
cm, for hie first volume was not published until 
1864. Yet we have learned lately that he had a 
ehaie in the Poems by Tteo Broihere, where Alfred 
found expreerion, and in its content and inspira¬ 
tion Ftederiok'a work is of the early Victorian age. 
Probably the fame of bis brother, and the fact riiai 
hie own gifts aa a poet were akin, account for 
the delay in publication. Much of the work cer¬ 
tainly was written daring the earlier period. It 
exhibits lees force and originality thim that of 
Gharlea, wiUi something of the eame gentleness and 
delicacy. It is unlikely, however, that even without 
the ob^ring shadow oS Alfred, Frederick would 
ever have m^e much of a name ae a poet. Be is 
too ready snd facile, too diffuse; and when we have 
oaUed his verse aooompliahed and graceful, we have 
aaid practically all that can be said for it. 

Tbb Holt Tms 

The days an sad, it is the Holy tide: 

Ths Winter mom ia short, tbs NiglA k long; 

So let the Kfelesa Home be glorified 
Wiki deathlan thoughts and seho’d In sw ee t song i 
And kuouah ths sonaet of thk pui^ oup 
They ww nsume kw roses of thrir pri^ 

And the oU Dead will hsar ue and w ve up, 

POea with dim amlke snd make oui- beam auhiiins 
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Tba (Uyi m Nd, it is tbs Hate tide t 
Be dnskv mietietoes end bolBse strowo, 

Sberp w tne sneer thet pieroed Hie aeored tide, 

Bm as the drape npoa His thorny oRnm; 

No haggard Passion SM no lawlesB Mirtii 
Fright oil the solemn Hnse,-~ttit sweet old tales, 

Bim songs as we tit brooding o’er the hearth, 
tnU the lamp Siokeia, and the nMmoty fails. 

BtnLWBB, Lord Lymoif (180B-1673) aeliieved 
more dietinotion as a noveliat than aa a poet or 
dramatist. But h» earliest litaruy efioits were in 
the diieotion of vane; Imnad and other Pornna 
(1820), where he tiiowed some ricill as a lyiio poet; 
while his dramas, belonging to a later period «e 
certainly clever. Mid ahoe^ marked aptitude in 
stage effects. The Lady of Lyone, fustian though 
much of it is, has shown extraordinary vitality; so 
also has Biehdica (1838) and Money (1840). These 
plays have been revived repeatedly, sometimes with 
remarkable success. Lytton’s reputation as a dra¬ 
matist is not therefore like that of Knowles, a pass¬ 
ing whim of the moment. The literary critic finds 
little to admire in his work, he finds him inferior to 
Wells in dramatic intenmty, to Bedduea in poetic 
beauty. Indeed it is easy woric noting the defects 
of Lytton ; his high-fiown absurdities, his crude 
melodramatio tricks, his inability to create a strong 
character. Yet thm is life about bis work—life 
under cartloads of false sentiment, and dismal 
banalities. He has the powm of actualising his 
characters, and if they am never profound and often 
ridiculous, they are certainly not puppets, lliey 
are real people truly observed, and high-ooloured for 
stage purposes. So in his verse, mu^ of it is poor 
enough, much of it is fully as over-accentuated, but 
there is sufiioient genuine sensibility and imagina¬ 
tion, to give the author of The I^at Violeta and 
Absent yet Present, a niche among the minor poets 
of the era. 

Two other poets in the domain of dramatio verse 
deserve mention. Sir Axtbrby dx Vbbb (1788- 
1841) started his hterary career with Julian the 
Apostate (1822) and 2’he Duke of Mercia (1823). 

After these plays he practically ceased writing 
until the very close of his life, when he composed 
Mary Tudor, intended as part of a trilogy —The 
Daughters of Tudor. This drama is remarluble for 
its force and passion, and compares favourably with 
Tennysim’s jday on the some subject. The char¬ 
acter of Mary is finely delineated; she is shown as a 
woman of splendid instinct and with great possi- 
bilities of go^ at the outset, but gradually degener¬ 
ating under the influence of religious fanaticism, 
and of unrequited love for her hustend Philip. 

Hbiwy Hanx Miucan (1791-1868) is better 
Imown as an historiwi than as a poet; but his prise 
ApoUo Bdoedere (1812) b greatly above the 
of official productions, so ^ten tedious and 
unprofitable, while he was an excellent hymn writer. 
Among bb pbsrs were hb first very successful Fazio 
(1815)aad T&e WaUt^ Jerustdem (1820), richin effeo- 
tive verses though weak in dramatio power. In hb 
later plays, the dramatb weticneas b even more con- 
mncuoua, but there b good rhetorical matter even 
in thase^ notably Bdshazsar (1822) and Anne Boteyn 
(1816). 


4» 

BEUQIOUS VEBSB 

Ifilman’s verse has been mentioned in 
with the dramatio writees of the age | bnt in hb 
qrmpathetic outlook he btiongB to a Uttie groiqi of 
i^gious poets that ^yed no anall port in the 
awalcening of the Enp bh Cfimndi during the earlier 
years of the century. Of these, the most notaUe 
were Milman, John Kebb, Jitim Henry Newman, 
John Masim Neale, and Robert Stephen Hawimr. 

The earlier impulse to religioao verse had oome 
from the badets M the Evan^Uoal Movement, and 
the individuabstio note tiiat ebaraoterbes Proteo- 
tant theobgy penetrated tibe work, as we hove seen, 
of the Presbyterian Pi^ok, and the Moravian James 
Montgomery. The Evan^bal note dbs <hnm with 
them, and in Heber’s somewhat fiambojpant muse, 
there b certainly a change in the religmue atmos¬ 
phere. The “ Church ” b more insistent thsn per¬ 
sonal experiences, end the way b thus prepared lor 
the poetry of the Oxford Movement and the Cathobo 
BevivaL There b no better r e presentative of the 
delicate piety of the Oxford Movement than Kebb. 
We mbs the paanonate intentity that tbrilb ns m 
Charles W esby, and the simpb poignancy of Cbwper. 
But there are compenaationa The giaoiouaDsm and 
sweetness of the poet’s natiire permeate The Chris- 
ftan Feor, and d^ite a monotony largely irdiereut 
in the very design of the volume, thm b much 
cwtistio serudhility and imaginative beauty about the 
verse. 

Kebb was not merely a hynm writer, ha was abo 
a poet. Hist(»y remirub us the terms ate not 
synonymoua Newman aosures us it was The 
Christian Year that first oonvinced him of “the 
sacramental character of natural pheruunena.’* 

Tsx NraxnMaau 
JjBBSOOM of nrins ntnminfl'. 

Welcome to the thoiu^tful bsori I 
I call ye sense or warning, 

Instinot pore, or Heavan-ton^t art I 
Be your title what it may. 

Sweet the bngthening Apnl day. 

While with you the soul w free. 

Ranging wild o’er hill end be. 

Soft as Memnon’a harp at morning. 

To the inward ear devout. 

Touched by light, with heavenly warning 
Your tronaporting chords ring out. 

Every leaf in. every nook. 

Every wave in every brook. 

Chanting with a solMnn voba. 

Hinds us of our better ebmee. 

Needs no show of mountain hoary. 

Winding shore or deepenine gl^ 

Where the bndeoape in its glory 
Teaches truth to wandering men i 
Give true hearts but earth sad sky. 

And some flowers to bbom and di^ 

Homely soenes and simpb views 
Lowhr thoughts may ban infuse. 

Bee the soft green willow qpringliig 
Where the waters gsntly past. 

Every way her free erme fliagiag 
O’er the moist and ready gcam> 

Long are winter bbsta are fled. 

Bee her tipped with vernal red. 

And her UMly flomr diapbysd. 

Ere her baf con oaet a diada, 

U« 
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Though tho rudoat hand oswil her, 

PaSantly she droops awhile. 

But when showers and breezes bail her, 

Wean again her wUlii^r smile. 

Thus 1 learn Contentment’s power 
From the slighted willow bower. 

Beady to g^ve thanks and live 
Cta the least that Heaven may give. 

It, the quiet brooklet leaving. 

Up tm stony vale I wind, 

Hwiy half in lanoy grievins 
For the shades 1 leave b^nd. 

By the dusky wayside drear. 

Nightingales with joyous ohm 
Sing, my sadness to reprove. 

Glstolier than in oulturro grove. 

Where the thiokest boughs ue twining 
Of the greenest, darkest tree. 

There tb^ plunge, the light declining— 

All may bear, but none may see. 

Fearless of the passing hoof. 

Hardly will they fleet aloof; 

Bo th^ fave in modest ways. 

Trust entire, and oeaselees praise. 

Greator in im^inative endowment than Keble, 
John Hxhrv Newman (1801-1890) might, had he 
eleoted, taken Keble’s place as the poet of Neo- 
CathoUoism. But he had other intereets and indeed 
thought little of poetry as an art, saying contemp* 
tnoudy that poetry weus “ the refuge of those who 
have not the (^thoho Church to flee to and repose 
upon." 

Newman’s poetical output consequently is slight 
and belongs chiefly to his earlier years. But the 
quality is high, and there is diatmction and power 
in all that he wrote. His most considerable poem. 
The Dream of Qerontiae, was written many years 
before its publication in 1865, but was thrown 
aside for a while end forgotten. The blank verso 
is foroeful and impressive, and the entire poem 
exhibits a mysticism as sensitive as Keble’s, with 
a bolder range of imagination. 

Soul ox OsBOimuB 

1 went to sleep: and now I am refreshed. 

A Btrange refreehment: for 1 feel m me 
An inexpressive lightness, and a sense 
Of freedom, as 1 were at length myself. 

And ne’er had been before. How still it is I 
I hear no more the busy boat of timo. 

No, nor my fluttering breath, nor struggling pulse, 
Nor does one moment differ from the next. 

I had a dream; yee :—someone softly said 
“ He's gone ” * and then a sigh went round the room. 

And then I surely heard a priestly voioo 
Cry “ Subvemte ’’; and tmy knelt in prayer. 

I seem to hear him atill; but thin and low. 

And funtor and more faint the aocente oome, 

Ae at an ever-sridening interval. 

Ah I whenoe ie this I What is this severance T 
This silence pours a solitariness 
Into the very eeeenoe of my soul ■ 

And the deep rest, so soothing and so sweet. 

Hath something too of etemnesa and of pain. 

For it drives buk my thoughts upon thw epriog 
By a Btrange introversion, and perfoioe 
T BOW begin to feed upon myaeif. 

Beosuse I have nought else to feed upon. 

Am 1 aMve or dead T I am not dead. 

But in the body st'U - for I possess 
A sort of eoaSaaaae which clings to me. 

That each parttoalar organ hol& its fdaro 


As heretofore, oombining srith the rest 
Into one symmetry, that wrape me round. 

And makes me mui; and surely 1 oonld moftx 
Did I but will it, every part of me. 

And yet 1 cannot to my aense bring home, 
very trial, that 1 have the poww. 

’Tie strange ; I cannot etir a hMid or foot, 

I oannot make my fingers or my lips 
By mutual pressure witness each to each. 

Nor by the eyelid's instantaneous stroke 
Amure myieU I have a body still. 

Nor do I Know my very attitude, 

Nor if I stand, or he, or sit, or kneel. 

So much 1 know, not knowing how I know. 

That the vast universe, where 1 have dwelt. 

Is quitting me, or I am quitting it. 

Or 1 or It IS rushing on the wings 
Of light or lightning on an onward course, 

And we e’en now are mdlion miles apart. 

Yet ... is this peremptory severance 
Wrought out in lengthening measurements of spsM 
Which grow and multiply % speed and me T 
Or am I traversing infinity 
By endless subdivision, hurrying back 
From finite towards infinitesimal. 

Thus dying out of the expansive world T 
Another marvel: someone has mo fast 
Withm his ample palm ; ’tu> not a grasp 
Such as they use on earth, but all around 
Over the surface of my subtle bung, 

Ae though 1 wore a sphere, and capable 
To be accosted thus, a uniform 
And gentle pressure tells mo 1 am not 
Self-moving, but borno forward on ray way. 

And hark I 1 hear a singing ; yet in sooth 
I cannot of that music nghtly say 
Whether 1 hear or touch or taste tho tones. 

Oh what a heort-eubdumg melody I 

Frederick William Faber (1814-1863) is 
greatly inferior, os a religious poet, to his great 
contemporary, though somo of his h3rmns are ex¬ 
tremely popular. He locks tho restraint of Newman 
and the simplicity of Koble, and his gushing pro¬ 
pensities certainly do not make for good poetry. 

John Mason Neale (18J8-18G6), a tolerable 
historian and a good though variable writer of 
hymns, has greater claim upon our attention. He 
achieved somo excellent translations, and occasion¬ 
ally, as in Art Ihou tueary, art thou languid, sounded 
a really high note of devotional beauty. 

Reoinald Heber (1783-1826), adevoted Church¬ 
man, was also a scholar and wit; while Bishop of 
Calcutta he wrote the well-known From Oreerdand'a 
xcy mountains, and is also the author of a Life of 
Jeremy Taylor and an Eastern romance based on the 
story of Bluebeard. 

Lwt of this band is the ballad writer, Robert 
Stephen Hawker (1804-1875). For forty yean 
he lived and worked in a lonely Comiah parish, and 
his humanising influence bore valuable fruit. His 
ballad poetry tears the impress of Hie rugged scenery 
of the west, and is infus^ with old Celtic legends 
and supentitions. In The Queei of the Sangraal 
(1863), his brooding mind found congenial material, 
and the mystical side of legendary lore attracted 
him irresistibly- He was a remarkable man and a 
poet of oonsiderabb vigour and originality. 

Sonnet 

Our bark h on the waters I wide around 
The wandering wave ; above, the lonely sky i 
Hush ! a young sea-bird floats, and that quick cry 
Shrieks to the levelled weapon’s eohoing sound i 
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Otmp Mi leak wing, and on, with xnokloM boond I 
Tat, craaturaa of tna aurf, • bholtaring branat 
lo-ni^t diill haunt in viin £by far-OT neat, 

A Oiu unanawared aearafa the r^y ground. 

Lord of Leviathan whan Oeean heard 
Thy gathering voioe, and oought hie native breeaa ; 
Whan whaha first plunged with life, and the proud 
deep 

Fait unborn teropeata heave in troubled Bleep, 

Thou didst provide, even tor this nameleea btid. 

Home and a natural love amid tiie surging aaoa. 

MonoxEBiHO Bmixi 
We oee them not—we cannot hear 
The muaio of their wing— 

Yet know we that they aojoum near. 

The Angela ot the apringl 

mier glide along this lovely ground 
Whra the first violet grows; 

Their graoeful hands have just unbound 
This sons of yonder rose. 

I nther it for thv dear breast, 

FYom stain ana shadow free i 
That which an Angel's touch hath bleat 
Is meet, my k>ve. for thee 1 

Irelaiul, hitherto represented in our veroe by the 
fadle melodies of Moore, and the passion of George 
Darley, finds expression during this era in the 
romantio forvour of Jamsb CLABEiros Makoak 
(180»-1849). 

Mangan was one of those highly sensitive and 
imaginative temperaments that seem predetermined 
for tragedy. His life was a constant struggle against 
poverty, and to blunt the soouigings of oiroumstemce 
he had recourse to opium and alcohoL His eaiiy 
death therefore was not to be wondered at. He was 
a man with great ohann of personality, and a fine 
instinct for rhythm. He translated and freely 
adapted Erse poetry, one of hu best known pieces 
bei]^ My Dark RosaUen; while he wrote patriotic 


Bongs for the Yowig Iraland Party ha la nirirmrt 
ated more especially with CSeltic vena, Celtic song 
serves by no means as his only inspiration; toe he 
wan fully alive to the rmnantic treaaurea of Oennaa 
litersture, and to ttie glamour of the East. Jbi 
abort, romaaoe, wherever it might be found, gamed 
a reaponae from bia mobile and fevered imagination. 

It ia intereating to note that one of Mangan’e 
Oriental aongs. The Xoromantan Extle, anggeated to 
the American writer, J.R. Randall, the better known 
lyric Maryland, my Maryland. This u Mangan' 

*' 1 aae thee ever in my dreama, 

Earaman I 

Thy bundled Ulla, thy thousand atieama, 

Koraman, O Karaman I 

As when the gold.bright morning gleema^ 

As when the deepening onnaet seams 
With lines of light thy hills and atteon a, 

ICaromm | 

BALLAD VERSE 

This account of earlier Victorian vena may fit¬ 
tingly conclude with mention of three vidumee of 
baUad verse by writers who will be dealt with at 
greater length in other sections—Macaulay’s Lays 
oj AnctenI Rome (1842) and EngliA Bailadt , and 
Aytoun’s Lays of the SctMish Cavalier* (1848). 
These volumes are in direct descent from Scott and 
from Percy’s Sdiqtiea, and while they lack the 
poignancy and wumth cd imagination that fire the 
best of these, ore of their kind admirable. The 
historical spirit, expressed in clear, vigorous, spirited 
verse, may serve as a summing up of Macaulay’s 
work, whether as a singer of English glory <»> of 
Roman renown. Aytoun’a verees lack, perhaps^ 
the sparkle of Macaulay, but are rich in national 
sentiment, uid are worthy contributUna to the 
poetry of chivalry. 


L POETRY: Robeiit BnowNma. His Life—His Work—The Development of his An: (o) Bia 
earlier Poems j (6) His Dramas; (c) His later Poems. The Singer of Love—The Psychologist. 


ROBERT BROWNING (1812-1889) 

His Ijxv 

Bonxr at Camberwell on May 7, 1812, Robert Brown¬ 
ing waa the son of a clerk in the Bank of Enghuid, a 
h^hly gifted, intellectual man of fine character: his 
mothw, “ a ^vine woman," as he called her, was of 
mixed German and Scotch deecent, from whom the poet 
inheritad hia musical and artistic tastes. 

Unlike most boys of his dasB, he waa nurtured on the 
damica. His cra^ had been rocked to the rhythm of 
Qieekpoetry; at five yearn old "he piled up dudis and 
tafaleB tor a town," aiid sat " a-t<^ as Pnam "—even 
the domeatic aniizuds were identified by dasBical names. 
Keen, precocious, and highly imaginative, the child was 
" a wonder at drawing," and diowed promise at three 
yean old when he h^^ to work with a brndi and 
black .cBirant juice; whiie it is said that he waa “study 
iiig the imtinnuir of momc when most childini are team¬ 
ing the midtipliratian table.” 

His knowl^Bb of and love for music remained with 
hiwi throughout life He waa an admiraUe imisidon. 


and numbered among hia fnenda many diatingnkbed 
members of the profesaioD. 

After a brief a^ not very satiafertoiy experience of 
pnvate schools, he contini^ his education at hemeb 
tutorial supervision being aupidemented by lectures at 
University College. Mecunwhile be beceme proficient 
in many physical aooQmidishmenta, and omild ride^ 
fence, box, dance. 

Dertined for the medical profeasion, he mtered Guy’a 
Hospital, but this was not his vocation: at coe time he 
had a passion for the stage and wonted to be an actor; 
finally he decided on following lus long-cherished idea 
of becoming a poet. Before he was tw e lv e he hod 
written a small volume of verae, but faHiiig to find a 
pobiisher he threw it on the fire in disgust. 

The first literary influence was B 3 non. “ I wonU at 
any time have gone to Finchley," he wrote in the 
forties, “ to see a curl of his hair or one of Ms gloves 
. . Whflp heaven knows that I could not get up en¬ 
thusiasm enomdi to crass the room if at the other end 
W o w tow or t h, Coleridge, and Bouthey were conde n sed 
into the Uttle china bo^ yonder.’* 
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From Rjmn ha tmned to SheOey. He bad pur* 
flhaiwd a aMond-hand copy of Qttem JUab, and was ao 
much moved by the poem that at aixtem he boldly 
daolaied tdiaadf an atheist and vegetarian; but thk 
fbnn of diacipleafaip did not last long. 

Keatapnr^ almost as great an Nuance as Shelley; 
andin faiBeariieetwoilc,PaniZtne, itisnothaidtodiaoem 
the strong ioflaenoe ct these poets and alter them of 
Pymj u 

After publiahing Pctidme, 'written when he was 
twenty, Browning 'wait to Bruaaia (1834), riding some 
fifteen hundred no^ea during his tour, an experience that 
germinated later on into tl^ breathlesa lyric How they 
brought ihe Good News. In Russia he met a Froiohman 
who intecBsted him in the philosopher and scientist 
destined to become the subject of his next poem, 
Paracdaug. Shortly after its publication his parents 
removed from Cam^rwell to Itetcham, and the young 
poet made many new friends, including John Forster, 
whom he afterwards asairied to comidete bis Life of 
Straffor d ; and Macready the actor, for whose little son 
Browning wrote The Pied Piper to while away a weary 
oonvaleacence. 

His first experience of Italy came in 1838, and the 
qiell of Venice then felt never left him. Bideed, much 
of hia beat work was dons under Italian skieB. On his 
return from Italy he became very interested in the 
poems of Elizaheth Barrett, and on May 21,1845, made 
the aoqpaintanne of the author, the friendihip ripening 
sdo one of the most romantic of literary love stories. 
An unieasonahle and aelfirii father refused his pennis- 
Bon to their marriage. She was an invalid, it is true 
—4iut Mr. Barrett proved just as obdurate when the 
doctor suggested a winter abroad; having made up 
hia mind that hia daughter was fat^ to be an invahd 
techiae all her days. Browning was thirty-four, Mias 
Barrett six years older; so they did what many a 
younger oOu^e have done in the same circu m stanoea 
—decided to dispense with the parental consent. 

On Septonber 12,1846, they 'were quietly married at 
Marylebone Church—the marriage behig thus recorded 
with amusing brevity in Rob^ Browning’s diary: 
“ An appointment between 10.45 and 11.16.” A weric 
later she left her father’s house never to return, and the 
determined runaways started at once for Italy, where 
their home tras to be for many years. With hiqipi- 
nesB and Italian sunshine came renewed health. Tm 
yeen later we find her riding fi-ve nules on what she 
oalb ” an inacoesrible volcanio ground not fat from the 
stars.** 

Joy at the birth of a son in 1849 was saddened by the 
nawa of the sudden death of his mother, to vdiom 
Browning was devotedly attached, and he dreaded the 
return to England. 

Daring the follovring years Browning published much 
of his poetry, but the lack of appreciation in Ekigland 
afleoted him greatly. ” Nobody there,*’ wrote lus 
wife, except a small knot of pre-Ruphaelite men, pre¬ 
tend to do him justice . . . while in America he is a 
power—he is read—ha lives in the hearts of ihe 
people.** 

Mrs. Browning, whose health began to fsfl in 1800, 
died the foDowing year: ** Qod to^ her to himself** 
said her huriwod, "as yon would lift a riseiai^ child 
from a daric uneasy bed into your arms and the M^** 
With a manly aanae of eeqionaibglity but with a aore 


heart, Kowniqg letomed to London with hb ton and 
devoted himself to thebrqr’aeducation; UacadFaister, 
'Who had been the atay cl her patents till their death, 
now came to live with him make the homa baa 
londy. 

In 1800 not a shig^ copy of the poema was add fay 
Browning’B publbha in six nxmths; in 1871, fourteen 
hundred oopieB d Prince Hdhenetid Sthwmgau were 
sold on the first five days of publication. 

Time had somewhat softe^ the Inttemcas of grief 
at the loss of hb wife, and with increasiqg reputation 
as a poet, the shrewd, kindly face became uUquitous 
m London society; so indeed, that Tennyson 

laughingly lemaiked, “ Browning will db in a white 
tie.” 

Sinoe the death of hb wife Browning had not seen 
Italy; now that hb son had married and settled there 
as an artist, he made the first of a series of annual visits, 
and with them the old charm of Venice returned. In 
1889, after an unsuccessful negotiation for the purchase 
of the old Manzoni Falaceb he wait on a visit tohb son 
in November, caught coM and developed bronchitis; 
and the aged poet passed away os the dock of Ban 
Marco was strUcing ten on Deo^ber 12—the day of 
the puUication of AjKkmdo. 

A wish to be buned beside hb wile at Flonnoe vos 
found to be impracticable, so Weetminstw Abbey 
obimed him for the Poets’ Comer. 


H» Woke 

Browning’s development oa a writer may be 
divided into four periods : 

(1) From 1632-1846. Thb b the experimental 
period, when he is seeking for hb true medium as 
an artist. He essays various forms, then finds in 
the dramatic lyric hb most satisfying expression. 
He had tried the monologue and narrative 
drama, and the lyric pure and simple; but in the 
dramatic lyric he merges some characteristics from 
those other forms and welds them into an artistic 
whole. 

(2) From 1846-1669. Tliis b the period of hb 
beet and most varied work. Yet the dramatic 
note mns throughout the multiform expresriona. 
Sometimes tho intellectual aide predominates; 
sometimes the onotional. Ho b at his happiest 
when they blend, and at the close of the period 
we have the noblest blend in The Ring and the 
Book. 

(3) From 1869-1876. After The Ring and the 
Booh, the intellectual aide of Browning gets the 
upper hand. Thb period b rich in casuistic and 
dbleetio verse; but b lacking in imaginative 
beauty. We admire BiownJng the thinker; but 
lament the decline of the artist. Much, indeed, 
during thb period might have been written with 
greater advantage in pro». 

(4) From 1876-18M. Once again the avtist in 
Browning a'wakena; not perhaps with the aame 
force end fresh beauty of earlier yens, but auffi- 
oiently to delij^t ns with sane measure of the old 
xnagio; snffloiently to aoften and mdlow the un¬ 
tiring intelIeot>nsl vagaries of the iliinlcer. Ffaiallty 
wo bava the swan song of Aeeianio. 
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Tbb DwaLonocxT or bu Abt 
(a) Bit Earlier Poeme 

Paidine (18S8) WM written when the poet wee 
twenty. It ie eeaentially a young man's poem; 
young in its susoeptibility to the infiuaooes of other 
poets; young in its unclouded idealism; young 
in its egotism. As a work of art it cmnpares wit£ 
Browning’s later work, much as Sketchea hy Boz 
oompares with David Ctypperfield. It interests us 
mainly as a human document, from the light it 
throws on Browning himself. Many of the fanuluur 
traits are truts that were to develcp later into 
fine maturity : the reUgious idealism, “ I saw God 
everywhere ” ; the individualistic note, *' I am made 
up of intensest life ”; the lifelong enthusiasm for 
Shelley here called ** the Sun-tieader.” But if 
Browning, the man and the thinker, is here %'eiled 
in embryo, Browmng the artist is but faintly 
suggested. The poem is an agreeable one to read, 
but the influence of Shelley and of Keats broods 
over its form and texture. 

In Paracelsue (1835) the poet begins to find his 
own speech. The subject is tme dear to Browning’s 
heart; the development of a soul thirsting for 
knowlodge. Paracelsus fails in his search because 
he ignores love. How often was that to be the 
burden of Browning’s verse. 

To win knowledge the alchemist has flung away 
the joys of youth, the joy of social service, the 
consolation of love. Then when the girl who loved 
him dies, he realises all he has lost. He has been 
seeking an abstraction and thrown away the sub¬ 
stance. It is an inspiring theme, and in handling 
it Browning's vital ddight in the energy of Nature 
finds noble expression. 

“ Earth is a wintry clod ; 

But spring-wind, like a dancing pmtress, panoro 
Over ita braaet to waken it, rare verdure 
Buds tenderly upon rough banks, between 
llie withered tree-roots and the craeke of frost, 
like a smile striving with a wrinkled face ; 

, . . the lark 

Soars up and up, shivering for very joy; 

. . . and Gm renews 
His ancient rapture.” 

The writing is not quite free of imitativeness as 
yet—-the pretty songs are obviously reminiscent 
of Keats—but there is much that is individual, 
eqiedally the passage just quoted. 

Bordello (18M) makes no advance from the artistic 
point of view; in fact it is aa a work of art diatinctly 
inferior to ParaceUua —“ A derelict in the ocean of 
poetry " it has been, not unhappily, called. But 
the derelict is certainly worth a visit if you can get 
near her. There is an immense amount of funda¬ 
mental brain-work in the poem ; indeed it has be¬ 
come a derelict because overweighted with ballast. 
The theme ia much the same aa in Horacebiw ; 
and the Italian background has given the poet the 
oppwtanity for some of the most strikiag pen 
pioturse he has yet given us. 

*' nie woods were Ions sosters with snow; at last 

Pink leaflets budded on the beech, and fast 

eoattared thrangh pine-tree soUtudes. 

Brightened, as in the riumoroas heart of the woods 

Our buried year, a witch, grew yoin^ again 

To plaoid InaantatiM M , and that stain 
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About were from her oauldian, green aoKAa Uent 

VfiOn thoee black pinee.'' 

'* Day by day. 

New polleii on the Kiy petal grows. 

And still mote labyrinthine uids the i 

The poem brtotleB with archmological and hiatorio 
aohcfiac^p; but a fraction of it would have suffioed 
for the poet's purpose. Aa it la, we are doaed by 
the wealth of learning. Small wonder tiisd Tenny¬ 
son said about the poem that he only understood 
two lines—the first line: 

“ Who will, may hear Bordello's story told,'* 
and the last line: 

** Who would, has heard Bordello’s stoxy told,” 

and that neither was true. 

Yet the theme of all these early poems is a fasci¬ 
nating one, eymboUsing as it does the iqiirit of the 
Renascence, with its restless quest for knowledge 
end power; and the literary student will find on 
interesting analogy between these poems and 
Marlowe’s Fauetua. When the lover in Paviine 
cries, “ I will make every Joy my own,” we think 
of Faustus; while the line m Tamburlaine, “ still 
climbing after Knowledge infinite,” mi^t well 
have come from ParaceUua or Bordet, 

But in bis next venture Browning flnrie him- 
self completely. Heretofore the thi^er and the 
moraUat have outpaced the artist. Now the artist 
takes his triumph. The Dramatic Lyriea, covering a 
period of ten years (1836-1846), exhibit every side 
of Browning’s genius : tenderness in Evefya Hope ; 
passion in in a Oondola ; subtlety in Fbrfdiyna'a 
Lovere ; intelleotual brilliance in My Last Dudkeas ; 
quaint kindliness in H’artny ; genial extravagaaca 
in The P%ed Piper ; humour, satire, keen observa¬ 
tion, joy in life, joy in thought, joy in passion. 
Here is the Browning we know and love. And, 
above all, the volume contains those two perfect 
little pieces of poetic impressionism. Mating at 
Eight and Parting at Momtng, where, with a few 
superb touches, Browning fiaahea upon our imagina¬ 
tion a picture of love and life that for eompr^en- 
ave sympathy and imaginative beauty an among 
the choioest and truest things he ever wrote. 

Meetiho at Nioar 

I 

The grey ees and the long black land ; 

And the yellow half-moon large and low | 

And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep. 

As T gain ua cove with poshing prow 
And qosnob ita speed i’ the shiiwy eand. 


Then a mile of warm eea-soanted beach; 
Three flelde to oroes till a farm appears; 

A tap at the puie, the quick eh^ soratoh 
And blue spurt of a Ughted matoh. 

And a voice less loud, thro* its joys and lean, 
Than the two hearts beating eaw to eadk I 

Fabsixo at MoBimra 

Roand the cape of a audden came the aea. 
And the sun looked over the mountaui's rim 
And straight wae a path of gold for him. 

And the need cd a world of men for me. 
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And the method k ae fresh and attractive as ace 
the themes. There is a note of realism new to 
English Venn and destined to |day an impartsjit 
part in the poetry of the late Victorian era and in 
the vecse (rf to-day. The explosive violence of 
The SoiOoquy th n Spaniah Ck^ater, and the rough 
vigour of Count Qiamond, serve as a prelude to the 
ooUoqmal realism of Mr. Bodyard Kipling and Mr. 
John Masefield. 

Good as are the Dramatic Lyrica, the Dramatic 
Bomemeea (IMS) are, on the whole, even better. 
The meth<^ is dmilar, the material is much the 
some; but the scope is wider and the treatment 
exhibits an added etun as well as a deeper power. 

In lyrioal sweetness and fire the volume holds 
its own with its predeoessor—^in quality if not in 
quantity. Have we not The Lost Leader and Horn 
titey brought the Good Newa 1 —but the superiority 
is shown especially in tin psychological insight and 
dramatic strength of such pieces as that masterly 
study oi the decadent Benascenoe, The Biahop 
ordera hia Tomb at Si. Praxed'a. Buskin praised it 
for its historical aoouracy; its vital accuracy is 
even more remarkable. Add to this The FUght of 
the Ducheaa, Meredithian in its romantic leeJism; 
The Boy and the Angel, nith its simple humanity; 
and the power and t^uty of Saul. 

Tam Bmam oanaxs xis Tom xt B*. Paaxxn's 
Cbdbob 

Vanity, ssith the prsaoher, vanity I 
Draw round my bed is Anselm keeping baok t 
Nephews—sons mine ... ah Qod, Iknow not I Wdl-^ 
She, men would have to be your mother onoe. 

Old Qssidolf envied me, so fair she was I 
What’s dona is done, and she is dead beside. 

Dead long am, and 1 am bishop sinoe. 

And os she died so must we die ourselves. 

And thence ye may perceive the world’s a dream, 
life, how and what is it T As here I lie 
In this state chamber, dying by degrees. 

Hours and long hours in tlie dead night, T oak 
“ Do 1 live, am 1 dead T ” Peace, peace seems all. 

St. Praxed’s ever was the ehurah for peace I 
And so, about this tomb of mine, I fought 
With tooth and nail to save my niche, ye know: 

-^Id Qandolf cozened me, despite my care ; 

Shrewd was that snatoh from out the corner South 
He graced his carrion with, Qod ourse the same I 
Yet still my niche is not so cramped but thence 
One sees the pulpit o’ the epistle-side. 

And somewhat of the choir, those rilent seats. 

And up into the aery dome where live 
The anmla, and a sunbeam’s sure to lurk; 

And I shall fill my slab of basalt there. 

And 'neath n^ tabernacle take my rest. 

With those nine columns round me, two and two- 
The odd one at my feet where Anselm stands i 
PSoefa blossom marble all, the rare, the ripe. 

As frash-pourad red wine of a mighty pulw. 

—Old Qaodolf with his paltry onion-stone. 

Put me where I may look at nhn I True peach, 

Rosy and flawlem • how I emwed the prise I 
Draw oloae * that conflagration of my church 
—^What then t So much was saved if aught wwe missed I 
^ sons, ye would not be my death 7 Go dig 
The white-grape vinevard where the oil-press stood, 
Droo water gmtiy riQ the surface sink. 

And if ro flim Ah God, I know not, II... 
Bedded In store of rotten flg-leavee soft. 

And corded np In a tight ofive fr^ 

Borne lamp, ah God, of fapis haeati, 

B|f m a Jew’s bead eut off at the nape, 

BMitNi a vein o’er toe Madonna’s breart . « 


Bons, all havs 1 bequeathsd you, villas, all. 

That brave Frascati villa with its bath, 

Bo, let the blue lump poiae between my kneai. 

Like God the Father’s globe on both us 
Ye worship in the Jesu Church ao gay. 

For Gondolf shall not ohoose but see and burst I 
Swift as a weave’s shuttle fleet our years * 

Hon goeth to the grave, and where is be T 
Did I say basalt for my slab, sons t Black— 

’Twas ever antique-blaok 1 meant I How else 
Shall ye contrast my frieze to come beneath f 
The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me, 

Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and pnehanoa 
Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vsse or so. 

The Saviour at bis sermon on the mount. 

Saint Freuced in a glory, and one Pan 
Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off. 

And Moses with the tables . . but I know 
Ye mark me not 1 What do they whisper toee 
Child of my bowels, Anselm I Ah, ye nope 
To revel down my villas while I gasp 
Bricked o’er with beggar’s mouldy travertine 
Which Qandolf from his tomb-top chuckles at I 
Nay, boys, ye love me—all of jasper than I 
’Tis jasper ye stand pledged to. 1^ I giievo 
Hy bath must needs be left beliind, oIm 1 
One block, pure green as a pistachio-nut. 

There’s plenty jasper somewhere in the world:— 

And have I not Saint Fraxed's ear to pray 
Horses for ye, and brown Greek manusoripte. 

And mistresses with great smooth marbly limbs t 
—That’s if ye carve my epitwh snght. 

Choice lAtin, picked phrase. Tally’s eveiy word. 

No gaudy ware like GandolTs second Una— 

TuUy, my masters T Ulpian serves his need I 
And toen hpw I shall lie tbroimh oentunes. 

And hear the blessed mutter of the mass. 

And ees God made and eaten aU day long, 

Amd feel the steady candle-flame, and tsste 
Good strong thick stupefying uicsnse-smoke I 
For ae I lie here, hours of the dead night, 

Dying in state and by such slow degrees, 

1 told my arms as if they clasped a crook. 

And stretch my feet forth straight as stone con pointy 
And let the bedolothes, for a mortcloth, drop 
Into great laps and folds of soulptor’a-work: 

And os yon tapers dwindle, and strange thoughts 
Grow; with a certain humining in my ears. 

About the hfe before I lived this life. 

And this Ufe too, popes, cardinals and priests. 

Saint Praxed at his sermon on the mount. 

Your tall pale motlier with her talking ey^ 

And new-found agate urns os fresh as day. 

And marble’s language, Latin pure, duoreeta 
—Aha, BLUCESCXBAT quoth our friend 1 
No TuUy, said I, Ulpian at the beet I 
Evil and brief bath been my pilgnmaga 
All lama, all, sons I Else I give the Pope 
My villas 1 Will ys ever eat my heart I 
Ever your eyes were as a lizard’s quick. 

They gUtter like your mother’s for my soul. 

Or ys would haignten my impoverishM frieesb 
Ffeee out its starved design, and fill my vase 
With grapes, and add a vizor and a Tnm, 

And to toe tripod w would tie a lynx 
That fo his struggle throws the thjrnas dom, 

To oomfort me on my entablature 
Whsreon I am to lie tiU I must ask 
“DoIUve,amIdeadT*' There, bava ana tosM f 
For ys have stabbed roe with ingratitude. 

To luatb—^ye wish It—God, y* wito it 1 Btona— 
Gritstone, a-orumbls I Clammy squatsa which sweat 
As it the corpse they kmp wera oodng tbrough— 

And no more lapia to driigbt tbs worid I 
Well, go 1 I him n. Fewer triers tooe, 
Butfoarov anfU going, tnm your backs 
—Ay, like departing alfor-minlBtnnta, 

And fesve ms in roy ohnroh. the ehnroh for psaoa. 
Hist I mi^ watch at leisnre If hr fea r s ■ ■ 

Old Oandoif, at me, from his onion-stone. 

As stifl he envied nro. so fair she was I 
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FoUowiog this vcdume came Chnstmaa Eve and 
Eaater Day (1850), where, if we mark no fresh ad¬ 
vance, we see the poet applying hie previously 
developed faculties to the problem of Religion. 

Of wider interest and more vanod charm is the 
volume entitled Afen and IKomen (1866); on the 
same lines as the Dramatic Lyrics and Romances. 
The volume is a worthy pendant to these earlier 
volomes: some may prefer the readier music, the 
simpler themes that we find thcro; to others the 
greater unconventionality, tJio subtler fia\'our that 
oharooterises this volume os a whole may prove more 
attraotive; for here we have those mcinorablo 
poems on Art, Fra Lippo Lippi and Andrea dtl 
Sarto ; the satiric apologia of Bishop Blougrara, 
and the delicately passionate One Word More ; to 
mention a few out of a score of well-known poems. 

There is more emphasis in this volume tiian in 
its prudocpssors on the ironies of lifo. The splen¬ 
dour of passion, the benisun of sympathy; the 
stimulus of a courageous front in life; these have 
been illustrated fully as well before, but now for 
the first time we see Browning deabng with the 
obverse side; with vacillating wills, with flabby 
sympathies, with the stiallows and shoals of human 
nature. Those arc exempliHed in such poems as 
Popularity, A Pretty ll'omaii, RespectabdUy, and 
The Statue and the Bust. 

Tbjl Ijpfo Livn 

How t niiAt’s here T 

Quite from the mark of painting, bless us all 1 
Faces, arms, legs am! hodios like the true 
As much 08 poa and juia l it’s devil’s game I 
Your business is not to catch men with show. 

With homage to the ponshahlo rlay. 

But lift them over it, ignore it all. 

Make them foi^t there’s such a thing as flesh. 

Your business is to paint the souls of men— 

Man’s soul, and it’s a Are, smoke ... no it’s not . . . 
It's vapour done up like a new torn balm— 

(In tiiot shape when you die it li'a\cis your mouth) 

It’s . . . well, what matters talking, it’s tho soul I 
Give ua no more of body than shows soul. 

Here’s Giotto, with his Saint a-praistng God I 
That sets you praising,—wliji not stop with him T 
Why put all thoughts of praise out of our heads 
With wonder at linos, colours, and what nut T 
Paint the soul, never mind the legs and arms I 
Rub all out try at it a scoond time. 

Oh. that white smallish female with the breasts. 

She’s just my niece . . . Hcrodias. I would say.— 

Who went and danced and got men’s heads cut off— 
Have it all out t 

Now, is this sense, I ask f 
A fine way to paint soul by painting body 
So ill, tho eye can’t atop there, must go further 
And can't fare worse t Thus, yellow dm-s for white 
When what you put for yellow's simply black. 

And any sort of meaning looks intense 
When sill beside itself mcams and looks nought. 

Why can’t a painter lift each font in turn. 

Left foot and right foot, go a double et^. 

Make his flesh hker and hw eoul men like, 

Roth in their order T Take the nrrttieat face. 

The Piior’a niece . . . patron saint—is it so pretty 
You ean’t dieeover if it means hope, fear. 

Borrow or Joy I wont beauty go with these 1 
Bupposa I’ve made her eves all right and blue. 

Cant 1 take bmatb and trv to add life’s fleali. 

And then add aoul and heighten them threefold t 
Or aay tbere’a beauty with no soul at all— 

(I nei’cr saw if— put tho rase the same —) 


If you get simple beauty and nought elae. 

You mt about the best thing Goa invent^— 

HmU^’s somewhat. And you’ll find the aocu you have 
missed, 

Within yourself wh«i you return him thanks I 

Rub ail out I " well, weU, there’s my life, in short. 

And BO the thing has gone on ever einoe. 

(b) Hts Dramas 

So fur 1 have dealt with his dsvekinnait os a 
poet, posaing on one aide the dnunos. These are^ 
in order. Strafford (1837), Pippa Passes (1841), 
Kinff Victor and King ChaHes (1842), The Return 
the Druses (1843), A BUO, in ike 'Scutcheon (1843), 
Colombe's Birthday (1844), A Soul's Tragedy (1846), 
Lvria (1846), In a Balcony (1863). 

The extraordinary insight into diameter, the 
power of actualising the fleeting moods, is so marked 
in Browning, that it may be wondered how it is 
that he has not fared better as a dramatist. But 
an effective dramatist he assuredly ie not; and this 
one may feel without seeing the pla 3 ra acted; it 
is home in upon us as we read them. Why T 

Drama may be defined as an articulate story 
presented m action. The story we have; it is 
articulate also; but it is not given—or given only 
spasmodically—in action. Browning is fair too 
interested in the effect of the drama on the char¬ 
acter. In bis lyrics and romances he begins after 
the event. Ho is retrospective; reminiscent; 
analytical. Psychologically all Uiis is interesting 
enough. In a poem it ie of little moment, though 
oven there a greater simplicity might have hem 
welcomed. But in a play which ia to be seen, and 
where the doing has to affect ua, not the fAmJbmi;, 
it is a senouH drawback Browning is not a dra¬ 
matist but a dramatic philosopher. Accept this 
standpoint and his plays are interesting enough— 
some intensely interesting ; but it is at its best the 
intcreat of the study rather than of the theatre. 

Directly he thiows away his plot he is far more at 
ease ; tho conflict within; the complexities of a 
Strafford; the shrewdness of a Oucndolen; the 
ingenuous sweetness of a Fippa; such things he 
ran rcnli'ie for us, and can do with rare art and 
conviction. But this is drama m samples; the 
force is intermittent; it is not continuous and 
cumulative. 

The best test of such criticism lies in the super- 
excellence of Pippa Passes, that none would dispute, 
and which is the most unactable of Browning's plays. 
Yet it would be hard to find a play more chiding 
for its lyric beauty, insight, and passion. 

It is New Year’s Day at Asolo, and Fippa, the 
little factory girl from the silk mills, is full of the 
poBsibilitiea of holiday-making. TJ^t shall she 
do with her holiday and herself T She will be 
gloriously happy. She thinks of oil tho folk in 
Asolo and wonders whom she shall be. Surely it 
would be fine to be loved by a gallant man. She 
will be Ottima. No, that lo^^^s disturbing and 
base ; it has brought misery t^then. Ah 1 why 
not be ohanningFhend married tothe brilliant young 
Bcnlptor 1 But is she happy T Is she sure of lut 
love T Why not be the mother of Lui^: or, better 
still, why not be a Biriiop. . . . t Yet. a^r all, 
why change places at all 1—Ckid loves her aa she la 
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The wag oi pemuaetee the i^y j it mu 

through the drama like a rift of suuhme tiiroiigh a 
atorm-oloud; aoroM the hot and turbid paaBion of 
Ottima a*ni Sebald; aoroaa the idle ohotter of the 
morkat-plaoe; aoroaa the muainga of Luigi, reft 
between love and patriotiam; aoroea the medita¬ 
tion amd temptation of the eoolemaatio. Every life 
ia touched by the aong{ thrilled by the singer. 
And the orowning charm of the pli^ is, that the 
little factory g^ri never knows her influence, nor 
how she has shaped their lives. 

Certainly Pippa Pamea is one of the freahest, 
sweetest things the dramatio poet has given us. 

I do not think that Strafford or its aucoesaor Kimg 
Viator and King CharUt are among the bi^pieat; 
they are clever and scholarly, yet the historical 
background is not alive. Browning can write 
sjwited Cavalier songs. Hie can give u a mood— 
not a chamcter. Browning’s introqieative nature 
is not congenial to the seventeenth oentury, and 
the absence of strong emotional interest weiUreu 
Strafford. 

The Return of the Druaea suits the poet’s taste for 
the by-ways of history much more. The idea is 
a striking one, and its Eastera atmosphere, with 
its mysUcism and tense feeling, is thoroughly 
attuned to Browning’s nature. Djabal the im¬ 
postor, who is only half insincere and who ia deeply 
attach^ to Iiis nation, wishing to snatch it bock 
from bondage, is well conceived. It is a fine piece 
of imaginative work, sUghtly marred by a wme- 
what too diffusive treatment. The Druse’s belief in 
divine incarnation is historical, but the rest is on 
ingenious figment of Browning’s opulent imagi- 
ni^on. 

A Blot in the *8aaxiheon is a simi^r affair, and 
lends itself more easily to modem acting conditions. 
In foot it is on tiie wh<de the best, thesd^rioally, of 
bis plays. The scene is English and the period the 
e^teenth century; it is a tragedy of love in 
essence; and the motif of family honour is one oi 
general appeaL lire irony of fate is suggested 
here os in Romeo and Juliet, and the characterisa- 
tion is mostly clear, distinct, and impressive. The 
women are better drawn than the men: but that 
is usual with Browning; particularly good is the 
hapless girl Mildred Tre^am; a study that greatly 
affwted Dickens. ’*I know nothing," he wrote, 
“ that is so affecting, nothing in any book I have 
ever read, os Mfldrri’s recurrence to that *1 was 
w young, 1 had no mother *—I know no love like 
It, no passion like it.” 

Coltmbe'a Birthday is in quite another vein than 
those preceding. The swift action and passion of 
A Blot in the 'Seuteheon is absent here; and the 
is defident, on the whole, in dramatio interest, 
thou^ the stu^ of Colombe, Dudiess of Juliers 
and Cleves {seveataenth oentury) is of Mmsider- 
oUe interest from a character point of view. Her 
lover, Valeaoe, a poverty-stricken lawyer, the 
**palo grey most” u etched admirably, and his 
tool scene witii Golombe is the one Tea% gripping 
dramatic sitaation of the play. 

It is dear, however, that Browning’s real interest 
is in the development of ehareoter. Rot and in- 
t rign s he oan dead with, but rarely does jnstioe to. 


AdmirablB in oonoeption, he leeves tham too Btach 
to themselves; and in Galombs’s Birthday we feel 
ha is interested in the spiritwd action alone. This 
is eqpedally so in bis two later plays, A SouPe 
Tragedy and Luria. Chiappino, Eke Djabal, is a 
deceiver, but more dsiibmrtely so, smd on a much 
lower moral level. He poaes aa die revehitionary, 
and is hailed os saviour of tiie peoide, but finds it 
to his interest to disown, and in reward for his 
dooSity is made Provost of the City. There is 
some good talk and much emeOent satire; but it 
is ineffective as a {day. 

Luria is the last of his dramas. One other dra- 
mario poem there is in one scene: In a Balcony 
(1863). The action of this takes {dooe within a few 
hours; <hi a boloony st mght. The limehgbt is 
thrown around two lovers, C^nstimce and Norbeit, 
but the real interoat lies in the preaentation of the 
thwarted maternal instinct given in the character 
of the Queen, who mistakee Norbert’s proteetation 
of love for Constance as a declaration to herself. 
Here is the real tragic figure of the scene. The 
lovers are far less interesting; and the picture of 
Constanoe, wiliing to surrender her lover to please 
the Queen, is neither very pleasing nor convincing. 

(e) Hie Later Poema 

In the Dramatta Peraona (1864) Browning oon- 
tinuee those studies of men and women that ha had 
fiiststarted inthoDnunorio Lyrtcr. The volumeoame 
nine yean after Mm and Women, and his dramatio 
experiments are reflected here. Having surren¬ 
dered the drama, he throws much lA his dramatio 
matorial into monologue form. It may be con¬ 
ceded, 1 think, that the charm, the stremg human 
appeal of the earlier vedume is less conspicuous. 
Ihe lyric sweetness which he could, an’ he would, 
give us so generously, has less ][daoe Qien we ooifld 
wish. Against these drawbacks we may put a 
finer subtlety, an even wider outlook upon life, and 
a stronger inteDectusl power. Italy is the back¬ 
ground no longer; the elemental side of love provm 
leas attractive. More curious by-paths are in¬ 
vestigated ; yet love dominates ^en love is the 
toeme. Otherwise the intellectual side is more 
cqiparent. 

It would be hard to overpraise the ironic pathos 
of that masterly poem Confeuiona : it is one of 
the finest Browning ever wrote. There ia satirio 
strength in Caliban upon SetAoa, and the humour 
and ^aleotioal skill of Bithop Blougram is undeni¬ 
able. The lyric part of the volame i^ as 1 have 
said, rather deficient in the beanty and tenderness 
of some cf his previous worir; but there is a haunting 
minor in such pieces as Oold Hair; and all am 
arresting. 

But ^e by side with the idjoerver isthe oritio of 
life devoid cl conceits, snd along with these little 
" human doouments ” oome Abt Voglar sod B/MA 
Bm Ezra. To those eager for Browning'k message^ 
BaBhi Bm Ezra is a storehouse of wise sod tsn^ 
sayings, and when oonpled with the swifter form 
ai^ intensity of Prmrpioe, gives us, along with 
Feriahiah’a Faneiaa, tiie most intelligible m q^ea ri on 
of Browning^i moral outiodE on life, that we peasess. 

With this volame the first period of Browning’s 
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woik M a poet may be mid to dloee. We know 
the quality of bia geohu, bat have not yet ganged 
its dtyth. 

The Bing and Ae Book (1860) ehowa Browning at 
onoeaaanobaarverandaoritiooflife; inhiseoriier 
woric he had alternately given ne the bheerver and 
the oritio; had preeented hhnaeU primarily oa a 
thinker, or primarily aa a singer. Here, the thinker 
and the poet join handa in a work of lengthy and 
Boatained importanoe. It ia payohologioal, piotorial, 
analytical, dramatic, mtirio, tragic; and the only 
aide of Browning that finds no expreemon ia the 
purely lyrical ride. But to compensate for this 
there ia the auperb apostrophe to ** Lyric Love, 
half axigel and half bird, and all a wonder and a 
wild desire ”; a passionate recollection of the wife 
be had lost. 

The story—a Roman murder oaae—-ia told in 
twelve books and from nine points of view. It 
was found on one stormy night in Florence (1866) 
in “ a square old yellow book,” and was picked up 
for eightpenoe from a bookstall. And from thia 
rough ore ho wrought a ring of pure gold. 

In its extemab this powerful dramatic study is 
os unlike Pvppa Peuaea, with its lyrical graces, as is 
a rose from a bluebell; but its central motive has 
remarkable points of similarity. In each case 
youth and innocence are tiie mainspring of the 
action. The very goodnoKS of Pompilia inoenses 
Guido and drives him to the murder. Her goodnem 
transforms Caponsaochi, shaming the weaker ride 
and bringing uppermost his eesential nobility; it 
gained the sympathy of the populace, and wins 
over at last the genial onlooker. Pompilia, like 
Pippa, by her very helplessness and transparent 
oi^our, puts to rout the evil forces brou^t to bear 
upon her. 4a with Pippa also, it ia an unconscious 
influsnoo; it aymbolises triumphant purity against 
baas passion. The hideousneas of Guido'a conduct 
ia finely suggested by the Pope in his analyaia of 
the crime: 

*' For the main criminal I have no hops 
Except in such a suddenness of fate. 

I stoM at Naples once, a night so dork, 

I could have toaroe conjeotured there waa earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all: 

But the night's blaok was burst through by a blase— 
Thunto struok blow on blow, earth groanto and bore, 
'Dirough her whirie length of mountain viable: 
inierelay the city thick and plain with spires. 

And, like a ghost disshroudeo, white the aea. 

Bo may the truth be flashed out by one blow. 

And Guido see; one instant, and be saved.” 

In Browning’s next work, Boiauerion’s Aduenlurs 
(1671), there is leas dramatic interest and passion, 
leas fine poetry also. None the leas it is memorable 
for its vital and appealing figure of thB.Oreek giri 
with her quick prwensQe Intelligenoe and strength 
of character. 

Prince HohauUd^Schwangau (1871), on the other 
hand, has little claim to be ranked as poetry at all. 
It is a picture of Napoleon III, vriiom Browning 
did not admin, hum the standpoint of tbs special 
pleader. If worth doing at aU. whiofa is debatable, 
it had been better done in prose. 

Fiflne at tite^Fair (1872) k a very difieient piece 
d w^, despite the fact t^ hem too then is over¬ 
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much special plesding. But then is fantagy and 
pathos in it, as wdl as satiric and ingenioas quib¬ 
bling. Itiaby nomeanaeaay toconstnis, aadasit 
has proved a stumbBng-bloA to many Browning 
lovers, some detailed consideration of it may prove 
intereating. It has been called by many able 
critics a defence of inconstancy, and such a deaorip- 
tion can be defended on plausible grounds. But 
ii this maUy the crux of the poem t Let us see. 

The man in the story presented is unqwestaon- 
ably attached to hu wife Elvin, and has no wub to 
Bunendw her for any other wennan. But he is 
attracted by other women, and is frankly unwilling 
to have onty one feminine influence in his life. He 
ia quite wilUng f<nr his wife to be the diief influence. 
She may nign aa queen, yet he sees no reason why, 
quite openly and without underhand ariieming, ^ 
may not smile at and wile away an hour or so 
amusingly with other women. 

StrolSng through the Fair he has noticed a 
handsome, vivacious rope-dancer, Fifine. He ad¬ 
mires her, though he is by no means swept ofl hk 
feet. He can criticise her acutely enough, but 
wishes to talk to her, Hk wife, not unnaturally, 
is jealous. Only five minutes, pleads toe man, so 
” threaten no farewelL” Five minutes does not 
exhaust toe interest, do husband and wife drift apart. 

The motto from Don Juan used by the poet k 
misleading. The husband is not a Don Juan, he 
k merely a man of no deep-rooted feelinp who loves 
change. The poem therefore is a plea for variety 
rathn than moonstanoy, for amorous dalliance 
rather than for deliberate unfaithfulness. He k 
not a bad man, but a weak man, and despite hk 
clever defence, somewhat of a trifler. Yet the 
arguments he uses are in themarivea not only in¬ 
genious but of some challenging rignifioance. To 
put it brutally, he is a more satisfactory amorist 
than husband. Is it not wise to extend our emo¬ 
tional experience of life T May not love and ad¬ 
miration for one woman be intensified by a circle 
of leeaer and inferior hkings ? Is a man to have 
no other feminine influences in his life save that of 
hk wife T His wife sees the weak spot in hk 
annoury of logic. Would you be talking like thi^ 
toe says in effect, if Fifine had not been a jnetty 
girl T And we know that he would not. 

Bed Cotton Night-Cap Country; or. Turf and 
Toroere (1873), k a story thrown into monologus 
with Normandy aa a background. The tale, founded 
OD fcKit, is in easenoe a study in aensuality, and 
though related with power and payohologioal insight, 
has little poetic beauty to reUeiw its fundamental 
squalor. 

In Ariclophanee* Apology (1878), Browning re- 
toms to Balanation ^ter her marriage and hwi- 
dentally givee ua a spirited and vigorous (toough 
not flattering) picture of Aristophanes. 

The poem illustrates the poefk achblaitoip 
rather than hk power as a literary artist. Indeed 
for a while he seems to have delibmtety negkoted 
toe standpoint the artkt. 

The Inn Album (1675) k little more than a rsal- 
ktio study of the u^kr aspeota of life; abundantly 
dever, but roughly and groteequsly handled. 

La Poochtdrotto (1876) he ^ends his mstood. 
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Fiddity to life he pleedi. The human note above 
evetytbiqg. lUw Kmrf»> note counts for a great 
deal oeiteinly, but if beauty of treatment be ex> 
aindad -ire trai^ outside the laoge of art, and poetry 
loaeo ita Juatifleathm. 

" ICbta be Man's thoughts, loves, hates.** 

Urns does he fling down his ohallraga. Certainly 
virility and sincerity are to be heartily desired, 
and much Viotorian literature sufiera from its 
absence. But does this debar the touch of beauty 
and tnuuflguiing passion T His best work shows 
that it doM not. Sweetness and liglit ace not 
molnally antagonistic. It is quite iKWsible to deal 
frankly and faaileariy with life’a aotualitica aa an 
artiat without deace^ing to the methoda of the 
stump orator or the pamphteteer. 

Thia aapeot of Browning’a work, then, is negli* 
gible, aays the impatient student. Not so. Nothing 
with force, originality, and thought in it ia negli¬ 
gible. It is good to read for its searching analysis 
->'Only read it as you read prose, not poetry; it 
is good to read for its light on the strength and weak- 
neas of Browning’s genius; it is go^ to read as 
showing the pitfalls of the poetic obmrver. Finally, 
it is good to read beoause, by force of contrast, you 
enjoy the greater momenta of'Browning the more 
intenaely. 

In this very volume, PacckiaraUo, there are a 
handful of lyrics, not of the beat, but with something 
of the old magic, and certainly delightful. 

La Saitiiat: Tke Two Poets of Crmeie (1878), is 
• bright and amusing piece of work in the Bsrronio 
vein, bnt without Byron's ease and darity—and 
details a hoax played on Voltaire by an unsncccss- 
fnl poet. Periiape the beat stanza in the poem ia 
the one on Sorrow : 

** Bo, force is sorrow, and each sorrow, foroe.” 

In the Dramatic Idyla (1879-80) there ia once 
again the lack of beauty that spoils ao much of 
Browning’a latm work. The most interesting of 
these ia MvUykeh, an Arabian tale. 

In Joeoaeria (1883) there are reminders once again 
of toe author of the Dramatic Lyrica and Romancea, 
notably the lovely song, ** Never the time and the 
place,” which is i^olent of the old magic. 

Browning’s turbid period is now practically at 
on end. 

In Feriahtah'a Fancies (1884) we pass with relief 
into the dear sunshine, and althou^ the allegorieB 
of Feriabtah the Deri^h are over dialectical for 
verse, they are interesting contributions to his 
ralil^ous philosophy, and are agreeably lightened 
by the graceful mdodious snatches of song. 

Ptahyinga wi(A Certain Peoj,le (1887) has a for¬ 
bidding tide, bat, if len poetical than FeriahuA, 
has a oertcun fre^neaa and rhythmic swing that 
give it a greater attmotivenesa than Vjoh things 
as The Inn Album and its contemporaries. 

Thero are no snoh times as when 

** Morning’s lough sets an the crags sKght 
Above the b^ed tempest. . . .’* 

Then with Aaobmdo (1889) the youth and age of 
Browning meet. Tiua philosopher is foigotten, the 


dialsotics put aaide ; we have once again, and fer 
toe last time, the passionate singer and toe poet at 
human hopes, fears, loves, and sorrows. It woidd 
be idle to pretend that them is all the old dm™ 
about it, but it is a fine vdnme with which to 
round oil toe poet’e life, with a note of confided 
courage toat gives us the dominant note of Brown¬ 
ing at his best. 

Brouming'a Threefold Appeal 

There am three Brownings: Browning toe pos- 
sitmate singer of love and youth and the world 
of sense; Browning the ourioua investigator of the 
devious by-waya of human experience; Browning 
toe intrepid fighter and valiant believer in toe im- 
peiiahable greatness of the soul of man. 

Each has attracted ita little coterie of admirae— 
and, in his own day at any rate, the lost aspect of 
Browning proved arresting 

I cannot help feeling that Browning has auSeted 
by the over-insistence of mpny critics on the 
ethical and religions aspects of hia work. Not 
that it is negligible, nor that he does not give us 
that side 6f a poet’s nature, but it has not the 
tremendous importance arrogated to it by a num¬ 
ber of hia admirers. We have hurried the poor 
man into canonicals, and regarded hia work as a 
scries of texts for reverent exegesis, thereby losing 
sight of the indubitably greater aide of Browning'^ 
genius, the nch concrete humanity. Of the three 
Brownings, as revealed in his poetry, the first 
seems to me not merely of the greatest artistio 
value but of the greatest human value ; the other 
sides of him are interesting in a subsidiary sense, 
aa giving body euad subtlety to his superior gift of 
dramatic song, and informing hia Ismo paaoion 
with virile courage and sunny i^iance. But when 
he leans exclusively on his piEqrchological power it 
often leads him into subtleties and complexities 
that mar hia poetic art, and into Bubjeeta toat are 
better treated in prose than in verse. 

Similarly, when he is drawn into reUgioua dia¬ 
lectics, he may prove suggestive as a thedogian 
and philosopher, but not with the imaginative 
suggestion of the poet. And, while fully dive to 
the vigour and acuteness of his thought on toe 
fundamental problems of life, I do not find in them 
that illuminating power which ao many admirers 
of Browning as a teacher discover in them. But 
on this point something more will be said later. 

Let me emphasise here once again (os it iqipeam 
to me) the most vital and compelling aide of 
Browning’s genius—^Browning the dramaiie ainger 
of Love and Life. 

The Singer of Lmm 

We shall find a mom delioate grace in Tennyson, 
a mom voluptuous intensity in Rossetti, an eerier 
sweep in Byron, a mom ideal beauty in BbeDey, 
but in no one poet ia toera a mom complete fusion of 
all theae qualitieB than in Browning. The mystio 
ride of paarion ia suggested tenderly and wistfully 
in Evelyn Hope, mom fully in Two in the Campagtitk 
In both, love is an ideal ae well as a praaent actu¬ 
ality, end being on ideal its satisfaction is ever bt 
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oomp fat ft ■ '* infinito paonoo sod the pahi of finite 
beacte theft yearn ”—hence the divine leetleeeneee 
of the faataan hdut. The elunveneae of krve i« 
moie fanoifally dealt with in love ta a Life and 
L^ina Loot. 

** Wawye me > 

Never— 

Beloved I 

While 1 em I, end yon are yea. 

Bo long aa the world oontaina ns both. 

Me Mie loving and you the loth, 

While the one eludes, must the other poieue." 

X<ovs w A Ian 
1 

Boom after room. 

I hunt the house through 
We inhabit together. 

Heart, fear nothing, for, heart, thou shalt find hn— 
Next time, herrolf!—not the trouble behind her 
Left in the curtain, the couch’s perfume ! 

As she brushed it, the cornice-wreath blossomed anew t 
Yon looking-glass gleamed oft the wave of her feather. 


Yet the day wears, 

And door succeeds door t 
I try the fresh fortune— 

ItMge the wide house from the wing to tiw centre. 
Btill the same chance * she goes out as 1 enter. 

Spend my whole day in the quest,—^who cares T 
But ’tis twilight, you see,—with such suites to explore, 
Bach closets to search, such alcoves to importune I 

The lover ia always seeking for the loved one 
throughout the rooms of the house, never finding, 
yet the pursuit itself gives a meaning and purpose 
to life. 

Again, in Rudd to the Lady of Tripoli: the 
troubadour never sees the lady. Is i^e not a 
beautiful dream of his own m^ing T But the 
dream enoompaseea his life and art none the less. 
Love for love’s sake. 

Love is so compelling, so transforming that no 
quarrel can withstand it I That is the burden of 
A Lootr'e Quarrd. A chance word, on idle eicola- 
mation, baa caused a separation. 

" Woman, and will you oast 
For a word, quite off at lost 
Me, your own, your You,— 

Binoe, ea truth is true, 

1 was You all the happy past— 

Me do you leave aghast 
With the memories We amassed t ” 

But it vriO come right. She moat return. Of that 
he ia confident; 

“ Be, she'd sflMe the aoora. 

And forgive me as before. 

Just at twalve o’clock 
I shall hear her knock 
In the worst of a storm’s uproar, 

I shall pull her through the door, 
t shall have her for evermore.” 

For, Bi he telle us in Natural Magic, Love ie the 
great magician, clothing the barenesa of earth with 
the glory of aummer: 

* AH I can sing is—feel it i 
nda life was as blank as that room: 

I let you peas in here. Precaution, indeed f 
WaUa, oeiling and floor—not a ohanoe for a weed I 


Wide opeos the e a tr a o ea L edsHe'e sold new, whante 
gkwm t 

No May to warn seed hcea, bo Jane to reveal it. 

Behold ypo e u ahr i ne d Is tbsee Uooms of your teu^ihig, 
These fniits of your hearings—nay. birds Of yoar whuiag 
A fairy tale Only—I Mel it 1 *• 

In a Qoudda and Tht Lad Ride have the eanie 
txegio note, the eame complete aunender to love 
that we find in Romeo and Jidid, So in Too Late 
and kindred poems we ore made to feel the ksn tiiat 
ooanea of qnmied and neglected love. 

* But, dead I AB’s done with wait who may, 

Watoh and wear and wonder who will. 

Ob. my whole bfe that ends to-day I 
Oh, my soul’s sentence, sounding stiU, 

' The woman is dead that was none erf liM 
And the man that was none of ben may go I * 
There’s only the past left worry that! 

Wreak Uie a boll. on the empty ooat, 

B^, its late wearw is laughing at I 
’Tear the collar to rags, having misMd his throat, 
Btrike stupidly on—’ This, this and this. 

Where 1 would that a bosom reoeived the blow I’ 


If it would only oome over again I 
—Time to be patient with me, and {Moba 
This heart till you punctured the proiwr vein. 

Just to learn what blood is twitch the robe 
From that blank lay-figure your fancy draped, 

Frick the leathern heart rill the—verses sfrfrt! 
And late it was easy ; late, you walked 
Where a friend mi^t meet you ; Edith’s name 
Arose to one’s lin if one laughed or talked; 

If 1 heard good news, you heard the same: 

When I woke, I knew that your brrath esoiqied | 

1 could bide my rime, keep alive, alert.” 

This ia the subject not only of lyric treatment, ss 
in My Star, but le painted stron^y and brilliantty 
in T^ Inn AOmm. Bh^sodical love is expressed 
in The Flower’a Name and Women and Roaea, 
though Tennyson’s greater melodic beauty gives 
more charm to this particular phase of love, ^ere 
ia a certain virile impatience about Browning's 
love-making that ill accords with those elemental 
embroideries of speech with which Tennyson was 
so adept. His lovers do not invest with sdoming 
sensibilities the flowers m the garden, aa did Maud’s 
lover. To Browning’s lovers the flowers 8» just 
pretty things to catch the approving eye of the 
mistrew ; while ho is musing over them he mna^: 

’ Here’s the garden she walked acrom. 

Arm in my arm, such a short while sinoe.” 

To Browning’s lover the lady is not dosiraible 
because she is the mcamatioii of fcmiiiino lovirii- 
ness, aa in T/w Day Dream or TAe Milkr'a Daughter ; 
she ia dedcable b^uae she is the woman—her 
very imperfections only endear her tho more: 

” And your mouth,—^thete was never ta my mind. 
Such a funny mouth, for it would not shut. 

And the dented ohm too—what a chin I 

There were certain ways when you spoke, some words 

That you know you never oomd promnmoe.” 

How few poets have written thus T—so aqperfloi- 
ally unromautio, so deeply tender and vital S 
In James Lee'a Wife we have a study in the 
oaprieea of love. This is really a novel in verso. 
He is handsome and stolid, she is plain and 
imaginative. She colls them ideals; be would call 
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ItMn whiiiia. Sba muta ia ooavwb him to hat 
viow at life; bo » oolMflwd to be m be io. So in 
iBooppnintimnnti die lenvos him. She otifl loves 
biiDt but feels that life tQgeti^ as tbiaff etaad 
woudd be intakndila. He is quite wiliing to be 
left. With the ethics of the oaae Browning does 
not desL He is taattiy tiie poet, the psyohologist. 
It would have been interest^ to have beard the 
hnsband’a point of view also. 

Some have been surprised that one tthoae own 
love story was so complete and satidying should 
dwell in his poetry ao often on'thwart^ and im¬ 
perfect love. Why t Surely it was tiae consdous- 
naea of the dynamic splendour of love on life and 
diaraoter that gave him that keen pero^tion of 
what ia lost debasing or trifling with love. 
And a motto for his love poetry mi^t be found 
in the beautifnl atania from By the Firetida—oao 
of the noblest and truest he ever wrote: 

" Oh, the Uttie more sad how nmoh it is I 
And the little leae, and what worlds away I 
How a sound shall quioken oontent to bliss. 

Or a breath suspend the blood's best play, 

And life be a proof of thie 1 *' 

Sometimes it is the man who fails, as in JDls A/tfer 
rMum: 

“. . . You fool, for aU 
Your lore I Who made ^inge plain in vain T 
What wee the aea for T What, the grey 
Sad ohuroh, that aolitary day, 

CroaNa and graves end swailowe' oell T " 

Sametimea the woman, as in The Worst of It, 
where the tender tolerance and forgiveness of out¬ 
raged love is brough*' olarity: 

** Would it were 1 had been bdae, not you I 
1 diat am notihing, not you that are aQ: 

I, never the worse for a touch or two 

On my speckled hide; not you, the pride 

Of the dl^, my ewan, that a first fieok's fall 
On her wonder of white must unswan, undo I" 

Bo we ratom to our eari y postulate. 

Oertain aqpeots of love have been more finely 
rendered by other poets; but in range of matter 
Browning has no superior. There are aViyases of 
tragio horror, agonies of sense and spint, at, which 
he took no mom than a glimpse. It was not in 
his nature to dwell on them. His splendid vitality 
and buoyant hopefulness recoiled from them. TTie 
art as a poet of love suffers limitations to that ex¬ 
tant, but the underl}ring inspiration is the greater. 
For his outiook on love is the outiook of a man who 
puts it in front of any other ^ing in life, as a force 
for aeaetjfying and atrengthaning the soul. 

The Psychologist 

Aa Am pqrohologieal eritio of ttw oomplezities 
of eq^erimse, 1st it frankly be oonoeded that hem 
he has not always ohosen the best means at ex- 
premion, tiiat the verse hampem the exposition 
and obscorss the criticism; yet the matter is strong 
sod atimulatiag snoogh—4f we care to get at it. 

Sometimee, ae in a PBattyrasn or §t. PraessFs, 
ifae art is not neglected. Putting these aride as 
p r es en ting little ^{Bonlty to the crdinaiy intel- 
bw t ws l rw s rier , we may note OafAan. a peenliariy 


iatensting poem, for it riiows the afflni^ betwwn 
Browning and the great EUsabethans. Shake- 
qpaare gave us the problem in his own direct, vivid 
way. Browning 1^ his modem analytic mind 
play over it, e^ we have the " inside " of the 
Bubjaot. The thoughte oi primitive man abopt the 
universe—compare with Sludge —^primitive man in 
anotiier aspect. Browning ia soarady fhir to 
SpiritualiBm, but he certainly eiiqwaeB with fine 
acumen a good deal of the trickery and oonfusion 
of thought that ia accepted as gos^ by tnedulous 
natures, and shows how little is the care for veracity 
of which Huxl^ made so mudi. 

It is imposeible in this bii^ retrospect to deal 
adequately with the great wealth of Browning’a 
picturea of human nature; but in tiie four poems 
just alluded to hia powers are employed to tiie 
fullest extent: and the key to all may be found 
in How it Strikes a Contemporary ; where the poet 
—the only poet the speaker ever knew —“ tods 
suoh cognizance at men and things**—“acenting 
the world looking it full in face.’* This is the 
secret of the poet’s insight; be does not merely 
glance at the bfo about him, be “takes cogniz¬ 
ance.'* The piE^hologist is at work in the early 
poems, not with complete suocesa; in the dramas 
with fiber insight and mastery ; in The Bing and the 
Book his power se psychologist is supreme. What 
gives him this insight? Observation—patient', 
critical, thoughtful observation T To a great extent 
yes; not entirely. Once again, it ia ^ belid in 
love that gives the touch of greatness to these 
studies. When pasuon ia absent, or is put aside, 
the insight into chataoter ia less profound, less 
illuminating. This may be seen by glancing at 
hia poems on art. Their importance does not lie 
in tiie poet’s sensibility to beauty. Reqionse as 
to what is beautiful in life is tlie guerdon of every 
poet worth his salt. Some, like Spenser and Keats 
and Rossetti, made it their creed, their religion. 

Browning ignored the senses no more than did 
Keata He gloried in the form of things: he 
revelled in the delights of sound, right, and touch— 
but he wont further. 

We approach tiie truth of things by way of en¬ 
joyment; and having gained inri^t oheer 
enjoyment of the outwari riiow we inten^y our 
virion by relating enjojmient to character; by 
relating the beautiful thing vrith the soul of the man 
who made it a beautiful thing. It is no ali^t 
testimony to the range of Browmng’s powers that 
the man who ao often ignored beauty of form him- 
aelf riiould know ao much about it; but we shall 
oeoae to be surprised when we remember that 
the analyst of modem etiiioal and religioua prob- 
kma ia elun the poet of the Benasoanoe aim its 
glotiea, and the oritiosl interpreter of Greek life 
sad thought. 

I say the critical interpreter, beoatue Browning's 
qrmpatbics with Greek art are limited, llw 
Greek ovnoeeded, he thought, up to a point splen¬ 
didly. But 11» snoceas was limited because It 
was so peifaot. What is perfect dies. Ihepainton 

the Renoscenoe aqpired beyond painting man os 
he is; and though in their tech^ue th^ looked 
tils perfection and hannony of Graw art, tbqr I 
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greater beoauie of their very inqperfeotion 
orudenen. 

1 do not defend thia view. I think it arguable a 
botthiHiancrt the place to diiK*ua» it. It^Browning’a 
view, and preaeated witb great charm in Andna 
dd Sarto. Art is no abatnustion—thin, arid, and 
theofetio. It muat be warmed by life; that ia 
the burden of Fra Lippo L%ppi. Clearly, there ia 
no ait fw ut’a aake with Browning but art for 
Ufe’a aake; and m art aa elaewbere, love and 
aelf-aurrendBr ate eaaentiala for auoceaa; there 
alone can the individual find the highest eiqueaBion 
of love, can make even the Oianunanan’a apeoial- 
iaed task something other than a mere by>way of 
acholatahip, make of it a great adventure. 

In each of the full-length atudiea aitists he 
haa made he hiiita at something lacking. Piotor 
IgnotuB needed hiunan ailootion; Lippo needed 
life and ezperienoe to give fulnesa to his work; 
Andrea, some groat impulse of generoua emotion. 
In art aa elaewhere Browning ia jealous of the in¬ 
dividual, and the art is judged for its reaction on the 
uharaotor of the artist as well aa for ita expression 
of his nature. Honourable failure Browning treats 
lightly. Life is meant for venture. Vie must 
dare the open aeaa, not hug the land. The great 
thing is aspiration. Aspiration is fed by love. In 
Youth and Art you liave the link that binds the 
lyrist of passion with the entic of art in the story 
of the B^ptor and the singer, who, canng more 
for their art than for love, mjured both. 

E^ieciolly mteresting in a personal way are the 
poems where Browning defends his own methods 
08 an artistin the later portion of PacchiaroUo, 
friiere he genially ropltes to cntica of his “ harsh 
analytics,” and declines to cut down poetry to the 
(juabty of a “ Banjo-Byron ” ; however, if they 
toexely want a tune—give it them I Elsewhere, 
in the Epilogue, he warns readers h» brew is stiff, 
strong rather than sweet; but if strong it grows 
mellow with age. Anyhow he gives of his best; 
his vineyard is ** Man’s thoughts, loves, hates I ” 

No consideration of Browning’s psychology of art 
can neglect the poems ralatmg to music. They are 
not so obviously attractive as those on painting, but 
in several cases are subtler and more convincing. 
Browning was a musician, and had therefore the 
advantc^ of thmoughly undeistAnding the tech¬ 
nique of the art, as well as valuing its emotional 
content. Mtuno more than punting appeals to the 
emotiona It is the most potent, direct, and popular 
of all the arts. 

To take two of the most important: MaAer 
Hvguea of Saxe Oofha and Abi Vo^rr. In the first, 
desJing with a fugue, life itself is criticised from the 
standpoint of the fugue. Now the fugue is a form 
of musio constructed on logical lines; the various 
parts are elaborated from a simple theme, where 
they answer one another, pursue one another, con¬ 
trast with one another. ArabeequeB in sound in 
place of patterns. A seeming confusion of sounds 
with a definite theme running through. 

Sudi a tjrpe of musio is music on ita least emo¬ 
tional side. It is the only side where inteDectual 
content seems to dommate pur^y emotional values. 
It is the mathematics of the art, rather than ite 
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poetry. Whet relation has the greet fugue to life t 
What does it answer T Well, take it aa a symbol of 
Ue. 

The ample, demental start, the growing varia¬ 
tions, Uie cluihing implioations, the bewildering 
oonvolationa, and the finis-—death. It suggests life 
has no meaning. Give us then Isas tsohnioal clever- 
neas, more paoBum, *aya die poet, read some maamng 
intolife. life is no mere gpame of oaUsthenics. Take 
it aa a poet’a mood rathre ttian a serious entioiam 
of the fugue. Yet it haa ita value, and there aw 
touches of grotesque humour in the poem that ere 
highly amiwing- 

Ait Voffler ia a greater work; it k Browning’s 
fulleat exposition muric in ite relation to life; 
end it has a musical cadenoe lathing in its fellow. 
The Alexandrines, with their nob swell, suggest the 
organ. 

Vogler was bom at WOnbuig about 17S0. He 
was a brilliant munoian and a thinker also; becoming 
a priest in 1776, he travelled widely, did much to 
improve the organ, and was a splendid executant— 
especially aa extemporiaer. Weber and Meyerbeer 
were his pupils. 

In the poem he is extemporising and is cairisd 
away by his eostaay : can he not bring down heaven 
to earth, and suffuse the soul with the glow of high 
ideals. In the spell of musio the spirit oeases to be 
bound to a particular environment, to be “ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined,” to earthly oenditionB, it is 
lost in tbe univeraaL 

Yet how simple are the elemente at musio : this 
he shows us tpsking the simple chord, adding 
certain notes, you get, what—-a harmony, that 
ia in itself a mysteiy . . . “ a star of the eternal 
sky.” 

But the mmio dies away; so too ita momentary 
thrill. Eveiything is for a moment, then fades— 
but does it fcule T No, nothing good really passes 
away ; it leaves behind it the mearage of what 
might and will be. The music made by our lives is 
never wasted. The thinker despaiie; but tiie 
musioian knows that even disoords are wanted to 
make full harmony. So let us get back from the 
heights of emotion to sober common-sense, and 
experience blended with worm oonfidenoe in the 
future—^with “ the C major of this life.” 

I have dwdt purposely on the matter rather than 
the manner of Browning, as singer and psychologist, 
bocauae it is always the matter ^at he puts first and 
foremost. But it will be found on ewmination that 
although he is a poetic artist only by accident —^be¬ 
cause he could not hrip himself—^he is at his best 
when he is faithful to the Mi of poetry ; at his best 
when he is the singer of love and hfe ; at his worst 
when he is concerned with the intellectual and 
ethical aspects of his subject, and roughly neglects 
the artistic shaping. 

In his great poems, Btownmg the singer, the 
thinker, and the fighter join hands. We toi^ each 
side of him ; each three personalitiee. As a figfife* 
and a moralist then we may leave him ; that is his 
last word as a poet. And he is best appreciated 
here, when we do not divorce the teacher from the 
singer and the psychologiab. Hia me s sa ge is part of 
hb song; the burden of fais insie^t. He has no 
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lormal mnwaipi—“ no cburoh, no philosophy 'in 
tho technical wnae; how iar the lehgioua trend of 
hie work confomis to the theology of any particular 
church ae aMt« may well be left outside this brief 
disoniKon. It is a more oonplioated question titan 
many think, especially with a draiuatio poet like 
Browning, who revds in putting aU conceivable poet 
tiona; aid as a proof of the debatable character of 
this proUem it may be said that even among his 
friends there was great difference on this subject. 
Whatever view we take here, there is no question as 
to the fundamental attitude of his mind. Making 
all allowances for his dramatic exposition of other 
peoide’a pesnts of view, tliere can bo little question, 
from whM we know of the man, tiiat in Jlabtn Ben 
Etra we have the most explicit statement of 
Browning's philosophy of life. 

Satbi Ben Ezra is an epitome of many poems: 
it is life from the standpoint of age. In youth we 
gain e^Mrience; in age we use it to control our 
nature. What u« has youth been—with its heats, 
its mistakes, its strivings T It has helped us to 
forge our spiritual weapons. It has shown us that 
not aecomplishment but intention, not the outward 
result but the inward aim is the real tost of worth. 
The pitcher is now shaped on the wheel—and is 
ready for what T For a future—that is lieyond this 
life. F<»r can death waste all our experience T 
This leads to a discussion of immortality, beyond 
onr scope here. 

Briefly, his porition is this : Nature oSers no sohi* 
tion; ide is both good and bad. She is unmoral. 
Destiny gives no help ; for goodness sufTeis neglect 
and the evil are often rewarded. Look outside and 
see only the great enigmas. There is no certainty 
anywhere, ^velation proxnides no passport—^for 
religions are various, and there are more discords 
tiian harmonies in tto Church. 

No: for a reading of hfe go to your own souL 
Your faith, if it is to be worth anything, must be 
your own intuition, it must be the voice of your own 
soul speaking. Distrust your own soul—and you 
are on a rudderless boot, drifting out to sea. Trust, 
If it does not tell you where you are going, it will 
at any rate toll you how. It may not give the 
meaning of life, but it affords a meaning to life. 
For the test, of life is spiritual development. What¬ 
ever enriches the experience, favours aspiration, 
g^ves strength to the heart and mind, is good and 
to be used by us whether conventionaUy sanctioned 
or no. That which enervates, paralyses, deadens, 
is bad—and must be put aside. 

For an his writings are experimental studioi in 
spiritual experience : whether he deals with love, 
or patriotism, or intellectual ambition, or artistic 
paseion, or religious aspiration, it is all brought to 
one eommon denominator—its effect iqxin character, 
its value in the making of the soul. This is his 
aim, as the method and form which he adopted to 
foiuulate hw aim. He deals with spirit^ ex- 
peiunce in two ways i as a dramatic apologist, and 
as a dramatic singer. He will flsme out in a single 
mood, and throw all his imaginative power and 
beauty into that mood; or he will disentangle for 
half a dosen moods, and put them before you, 
your inteDectaal appreciation. But whatever 


method he adopts, be supplies the key. lest you be 
deafened by the babel of tongues. 

Confusing as life may Lw, bewildering in ite 
mingling of good and evil, the lovely and the vf^y, 
of ^pair and hopefulness, it must be fao^t 
through ; we must not pick and choose, nor elect 
merely the sunny side of the road, but take eoery- 
thing. Work yee ; and work means uork out. 
Only by testing and using errors can you realise 
they are errors. If they are erron, they will 
crumble of themselves. Only by experienoe ean 
we wring knowledge from ignomnee. 

A sound workaday oriterion, and assuredly a 
buoyant and vinlo one: 

** Men—creeps ever on from fanoieB to the fSot, 

And in thu stn'vuig . . . 

Finds progress . . 

Man’s distinctive mark alone.” 

Brownlie's phUosophy of life is essentially what 
we should call to-day pragmatic la your view a 
Bound one T Act as if it were: put it to the test 
of practical expencnce * that is the only reliable 
entorion. This roughly is what he saya in efleot. 
For the rest. Browning’s sanguine temperament led 
him naturelly to look at the brighter side of things; 
while his splendid vitahty made him a spiritual 
knight-errant, delighting in the possibilities of 
conflict, and never so happy as when engaged in 
some moral or intellectual “ scrap.” This is the 
secret of his optimism: a remarkably good blood 
supply and a natural taste for essaying the high 
impossible things of life. Unlike some spiriti^ 
voyagers in our literature, he never hugged the 
shore, but sailed for the open, loving the salt sting 
of the buffeting waves. A courageous soul, and a 
vigorous and vital comrade for those suffering from 
spiritual anounia. 

Confessions 

What is he buzring in my ears T 
” Mow that I come to die, 

Do I view the world as a vale of team t ” 

Ah, reverend mr, not 11 

What I viewed there once, what I view again 
Where the physic bottles stand 

On the table’s edge,—is a suburb lane. 

With a wall to my bedmdo hand. 

That lane sloped, much as the bottles do. 

From a house you could descry 

O’er the garden-wall is the curtain blue 
Or green to a healthy eye T 

To mine, h serves for the old June weather 
Blue above lane and wall; 

And that farthest bottle labelled * Ether ” 

Is the house o’ertopping all. 

At a terrace, somewhere near the stopper, 

There watched for me, one June, 

A girl: 1 know, sir it‘s improper. 

My poor mind’s out of tune. 

Only, there was a way . . . yon crept 
Close by the side, to dodge 

Eyes in the house, two eyes except 
They styled their house ' The Lodge.” 

What nght had a lounger up tlieir ian. 

But. by creeping very close. 

With the good wall’e help,—their eves mifdil ftraip 
And stretch themselves to Oea, 
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yet never catch her and me together, 

Aa she left the attic, there, 

By the tun of the bottle labelled “ Ether,'* 
And stole from stair to stair. 

And stood by the rose-wreathed gate. Abo, 
We loved, sir—used to meet: 

How sad and bad and mad it was— 

But then, bow it was sweet I 


The CoNrBssioireL 

It is a he—tlwir Priests, their Pope, 

Their Saints, their ... all they fear or hope 
Are lies, and lies—there ' through my door 
And ceiling, there I and viol Is and Soar, 
There, lies, they lie—shall still be hurled 
Till spite of th^ I reach tiie world I 

You think Priests just and holy men I 
Before they put me in this den 
I was a human creature too. 

With flesh and blood like one of you, 

A girl that laughed in beauty’s pndo 
Like lilies in your world outside. 

I had a lover—shame avaunt' 

This pior wrenched body, grim and gaunt, 
Was kiMhed all over till it burned. 

By lips the truest, lovo o’er turned 

His heart’s own tint: one night they kissed 

My soul out in a homing mist. 

Bo, next day when the accustomed train 
Of things grow round my i-enhe agaui, 

“ Tliat IS a sin,” I said : and slow 
With dcwncant eyes to church 1 go. 

And pass to the confossion-i'liair. 

And tell the old mild father there. 

But when I falter Beltran's name, 

“ Ha T ” quoth the father ; " much I blame 
The Bin ; yot wherefore idly grieve ’ 

Despair not—strenuously retrieve ' 

Nay, I will turn this lovo of thine 
To lawful love, almost divine ; 

“ For ho is young, and led antray, 

Tlus Beltran, and ha schemcB, men say. 

To change the laws of church and state ; 

Bo, thine sliall be an angel's fate. 

Who, ere the thunder breaks, should roll 
Its cloud away and save his soul. 

*' For, when he lies upon thy breast. 

Thou mayeet demand and be poHsessed 
Of idl his plans, and next day steal 
To me, and all those plans reveal. 

That 1 and every priest, to purge 
His soul, may iut and use the scourge.*’ 

That father’s beard was long and white. 

With love and truth his brow seemed bright; 
I went back, all on Are with joy, 

And, that same evening, bode the boy 
Toll me, as lovers should, h»rt-free. 
Something to prove his lovo of me. 

He told me what he would not tell 
For hope of heaven or fear of hell; 

And I lay listening in such pride I 
And, soon as he hM left my side. 

Tripped to the eimroh by moming-Hght 
To save his soul in his diwpite. 

I told the father all his sohemes. 

Who WM<e his comrades, what their dreams; 
" And now make liaste,'* I said, “ to pray 
The one spot from his soul away ; 

To-night he comes, but not the same 
Will look I ** At night he never came. 


Nor next night: on the after-morn, 

1 went forth with a strength new-born. 

The church was omptv , something drew 
My steps into the street; I knew 
It led me to the market-pIsMse: 

Where, lo, on high, the father's face i 

That horrible scaffold dressed. 

That stapled block . , . God sink the rest! 
Tliat head strapfied back, tliat blinding vest. 
Those knotted handr. and naked breast. 

Till near one busy haiigniaii pressed. 

And, on the neck tliese ornib caresced . . . 

No part in aught they hope or icai ' 

No heaven with them, no hell '—and hole. 
No earth, not no much sjiace as pons 
My body in their worst of Huiifi 
But shall hear God and man my ory. 

Lies—Uos, again—and still, they he ! 


A Grammarian’s Funeral 

Let US begin and carry up this corpse, 

Binging togctlier 

I.eave wo the cuiiinion ciofts, the vulgar thorpen 
Each in its tcthci 

Bleeping safe on the bosein of the plain, 

Gared-fur till cock-crow • 

Look out if ponder be not daj again 
Kiininiiig the lock row ' 

That’N the approfinato countiv . there, man’s thought, 
Karer, inteiisci 

Self-guthinrd for an outliu nl: as it ought, 

(.'liafos in tlio censt r 

Leave wc the nnlcttered plain its herd and crop ; 

Seek we Hepulturo 

On a tall mountain, citicd to the top. 

Crowded with ciiliun' ' 

All the peaks soar, fnit uin* the rest excels ; 

Clouds overcome it ; 

No ! yonder nparkle is the citadel’s 
Circling Its summit 

Thither our path lies ; wirul we up the heights; 

Wait )e the waiiiiiig 

Our low life was the levi I’s and the night's ; 

He’s foi the morning 

Step to a tune, s(|uan' l•he■.t,, eriet the head, 

'Ware the beholders ' 

This is our master, famous cu!iii and dead. 

Borne on our shoulders 

Sleep, crop and herd ' sleep, darkling thorpe and croft. 
Safe from the weather ' 

He, whom we convoy (o his ginvc aloft. 

Binging tocether. 

He was a man horn with thy face and throat. 

Lyric Apollo ' 

Ixmg he lived nameless { how should spring take note 
Winter would lollnw ’ 

Till lo, the little touch, and voiith was gone ' 

Cramped and diminislied. 

Mooned ho, " New ineoHuies. other font anon ' 

Mv dance is finished * ” 

No, that’h the world’s wav (keep tlie mountain.Bide. 
Make for the citv ') 

He knew the signal, and stepped on with pndo 
Over iiirn’s pity ; 

Lett play (or work, and grappled with the world 
Bent on escaping. 

'* What*s in the scroll,” quoth ho, “ thou keepest foiledt 
Show me their shaping. 

Theirs who most studied man, the hard and sage,— 

Give I *’—So, he gowned him. 

Straight got b\ heart tliat hook to itb last page: 
Learned, we found him. 
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¥m, but we found him bald too, eyes like lead, 

Aooenta uncertain: 

“ Tune to taste bfe,” anotlier would liave said, 

“ (Jp with the ourtaiii! ” 

This man said rathor, “ Actual hie oomee next I 
Patienoe a moment I 

Grant I have mantored iear.iiM('’s nabbed text. 

Still (here’s the coiiiniunt. 

Let me know vll I Prate nob of most or least. 

Painful or easy ! 

Even to the crumbs I’d fain eat up the feast. 

Ay. noi foci queasy.” 

Oh, such a life as ho n'soh’ra to live, 

When he had learnud it. 

When ho bod gathered all hooks hud to give ; 

Sooner, he spurned il 

Image tlic whole, then execute the parts— 

Fancy the fabric 

Quite, ore you build, cru stiwi btnke hro from quait^. 
Ere mortar dab brick I 

(Heie’s the town-gale reached : there’s the iiiarki-l-placu 
(taping befure us ) 

Yea, till'. III him Mas the pociiliar giacc 
(Hearten our chorus ') 

Still bofoiii living he’d leain how to live— 

No end to leuiiimg 

Earn the inuuns first—(lod surely M'lll contriie 
U'«i for our earning 

Others luistruHt and saj, “ Ibi) time escais",, 

Live now or never ! ” 

Ho said. " What's tiino ^ Leave Now for dogs and ajieii 1 
Man has Korever ” 

Back to hib book then * deeiior chopped his head : 
('cifeufus racked him . 

Loadnti licforo. Ins eyes grew dross of lend : 

3'uvciia attaukivl him 

“Now, mastei, take a little icst' ”—not ho! 

(Caution redoubli d. 

Step tn’o ubicast, the nay wind.s narrowly !) 

Not a whit tioiililed 

Back to Ins studies, fiesher than at firbt, 

Kieioe as a diagoii 

He (soul-hydroplie uilh a sacred tlilrst) 

Sucked at the Ilngon 
Oh, if we draw u riieli' pinmaturo, 

Heedle-.s ot far g.un, 

Greedy for quick returns ot profit, sure 
Bud IS our h.vi'gain ' 

Wos it not grcivt ? did not hi' thiow on God, 

(He loves tho burthen)— 

God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Pei fi-ct the earthen ’ 

Did not he magnify tho mind, show eleai 
Just what it all meant "> 

He would not diseounl life, os fools do hero. 

Paid hv iiistahnerit. 

Ho ventured neck or nothing—heaven’s success 
Found, oi caith’s failuie . 

* Wilt thou trust death or not ’ ” Ho anawered “Yes: 
Ilenia with hte’s {nuii lure 1" 


That low man boeka a little thuig to do, 

Sees it and does it . 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 

Dios CIO he knouh it. 

That low man gcxis on adding one to oiiu. 

His hundred’s soon hit • 

This high man. aiming at a iiiiilioii, 

Mibses an unit. 

That, has the world liere—should he need tho next. 

Let tho world imiid him ' 

This, throws hiriMcIf on (.iod, and unperplexud 
Seeking shall find Him 

Ko, with the throttling haiuls of death at Rinfe, 

Ground he at gianimai , 

Still, thro’ the rattle, paits ut sjieech were nfe; 

While he could stammei 
Ho settled IIuu’s busmi is— let it Ik- I— 

I’ropc.ily basi'd Ouit — 

Gu\i* u' the dnetime of tlie enclitic f)c. 

Dead from the wiU't down 
Well, hi'iv’-> the plalforni, heu ’b the proper ploov: 

Hail to your purlieiib. 

All JO highQieis of the leuthen'd loce. 

Swallows and curlews I 
Hero’s the Uip-peak, the multitude helow 
Live, for they can, lh< m- : 

This man deeulid nut to Liie but Know— 

Bury tins man there ’’ 

Heie —hole’s his pines, wlieie meteors hliout. clouds form, 
Lightnings aie lonsi ned, 

Stuib come and go 1 l.('l ]o_\ l>ii ak with the btuiin, 

I’efti e li 1 the dew send ' 

Loll \ design- must elose iii liki* i In ct.''. 
l.oftilv 1\ ing, 

Liave him—sUJl jottier than the* woild suspects. 

Living and dv iiig. 

\ Fvce 

If one could have th.ii little henil of hwi 
Paiiili'd upon a bnekgiuuiid <>1 p,de gold. 

Such a, the 'riiscaii'- i arlv ait ineteis 1 

No shoile enerouehing on the inutchlcss moula 
Of those two lips, w liK 11 should be o|){ imig soft 
In the pure inofde , uul tis when she laiigiui. 

For that spuds all . but lutliei us if .ilnft 
Yon bv.ii’inth. she love-, so, leuin 'I its Htafl’p 
Ihii'thon ol honi'v -coloured huds to kiss 
And eaptilie 'twixl the lips apart loi this. 

Then hei lithe uoek. thieo fiiigeis nnejit suuoimcf. 

How It should wnvci on the pulo golil giounci 
Dp to the fruit-i>iha)ied. jieitect elun it lilts ' 

1 know, (’oireggio loves to mass, in rifta 
Ol heaven hi angel face- oih on orb 
liieakiiig its outhne, burning shades absoih . 

But thes,' am only massed there-, 1 should think. 

Waiting to fiee soini wondei momently 
(bow nut, bland full, tmle stow against tlw sk> 

(That's the pale ground von d sie this sweet t'uec hyj. 
All heaven, muanwhde, condensed into one eyo 
Which fears to lose the wonder, should it wink. 


I. POETRY: Daxte Qabriei, RoshhTTi. TIis Life— His Work. 


DANTE GABIUEL KOSSFriTI (i82ft-l882) 
Ills Lin; 

Gabbtex, Charles Dante Rossetti was bom in 
Portland Place, London, on May 12, 1828. GAbrielo 
was hia fathnr’s name, Charles his godfather’s 
(Charles Lvoll, father of the great geologist. Sir 
Cliarles Lyell); Dante was given him after Gabriele 
RoHsetti’s favourite poet. To avoid confusion with 
hiB father's name, Biometti transposed hui Christiaa 


names, dropping tlie iippi Hut ion of Charles. Diuitr 
Gabriel was three-quaiteis Italian, his father coming 
from tho Adriatic coasts, his mother from Tuscany. 
The father was n sensitive, amiable, and nehiy 
cultured man, and “ a high-pnnciplod patriot,” 
will) was proscribed by IJic Bourbon king, Ferdi¬ 
nand I, in 1821, cHi'afK-d to England, and obtained 
on appointment as Professor of Italian in King's 
College, London, 1831. The mother was fond of 
literature, deeply religious, and a gentle and devoted 
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wife and moliier. Many years later abe sronld aay 
that her wiah had been for an intellectual huaband 
and family. The wiidi had been granted, “ and 1 
now wish there was a little leas mtelleot in tte family, 
80 aa to allow for a little more oomroon aenae.” 

The aon at no tune ahared hia father^ pcdhioal 
enthuaiaam; indeed, he ahowed a marked diataatic 
for political ptoblema. He heard ao much in his 
youth of . . . Luigi Filippo that he aeema to have 
registered a vow to leave Luigi Fihppo and the other 
potentates of Europe «id their mimatera to take 
cam of themselves. *’ But when about fifteen he 
yielded to the fascination of Dante, and read eageily 
all he found of the great Flon«ntine. 

In 1836 he went to a day school in PorUaad 
Place, and to King’s CoUego from 1837 till 1842. 

The first distinct picture of Rossetti that preeents 
itself is that of an affectionate, generous 1^, with 
a partiality for rough simple folk and a dreamy, 
somewhat indolent nature ; hut at no period in his 
life was there anything effeminate about bun. 
Nothing is further from the truth than tlio old 
popular notion of Rossetti and Keats, aa men given 
up to tlio sensuous impressions of life Both poets 
suffered from ill-health. and diu'ase sapped their 
powers of volition ; but each had vinLty, gnt, and 
splendid capacity for work. The vapid emo¬ 
tionalism of the RBSthetio school reoeiv^ no en¬ 
couragement from their master Rossetti, who 
always insisteii on the necessity for fundamental 
hrainwork in poi'try. 

Before chloral had afiadnwed his life, Roasetti 
was a breezy, genial, and delightful oompanioi,, as 
simple and unaffected as William Morns, and with 
a strain of nch humour in his nature that Morris 
never possessed. No man was more generous m 
his appreciation of others, the main question he 
asked of a man being. Is he interesting * If so, his 
Bcholariy attainments influenced Ressetti scarcely 
at all, and his social position not in the least. 

Bent on becoming an artut, ho was sent m 1842 
to a drawing academy in Bloomsbury; afterwards 
to the Antique School of the Royal Academy, in 
1840. 

The second picture that dcfachea itself from 
Rossetti’s biography is that of the earnest young 
art student with maasea of brown hair, a fine 
forehead, deep-set blue flashing eyes, and an 
imperious nhin. This is the young enthusiast 
who wrote in 1848 to that queer-tempered man of 
genius. Ford Madox Brown, begging to Im a pupiL 
Brown accepted him with a few laconic words, but 
damped his ardour by setting him to paint pickle 
jars. It was characteristic of Rossetti that he 
should have worked hard during three years, but 
was impatient of instruction, foUowing out his own 
methods. 

Open-hearted and genial as a rule, he was subject, 
aa men of his temperament are, to fits of abst-rac- 
tion and social aloofness. The one constant quality 
in these yean is the insatiable love of romantic 
literature. He was always a great, not a wide, 
reader. Science, history, philosophy attracted him 
little; bat legendaiy romance, whether in prose 
or verse, app^ed to him profoundly, and thus 
medinval literature generally held him in tbzalL 
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Ha loved ShaDey and Kaats, aspaoially Knit, nd 
in 1847 took to hia he«t the Browning of PmU mt , 
ParaedauB, and BsBs and Pomegnmahu, 

The **pickle jar** episode had doopad 
Boaaetti’s artistic ardour, and it was doubtful fur 
a time sdieUior he should definitely take vp art or 
literature. During the year 1848, however, be 
heenine acquaint^ with two academy studmto, 
Holman Hunt and J<^ Everett MiliaMi, and thk 
acquamtanoeMup proved the ataiting-point of the 
femoua Pre-Raiiliaelite Brotherhood. 

In 1848 an aaaociation was estatilialied by three 
young painters—Dante Qabiiel Roasetti. John 
Everett Millais, and William Hidnian Hunt—oaUed 
the “ Pte-Ra}riiaelite Brotheriuiod.’* As the name 
auggeeta, thia brotherhood identified tbonaelvaB 
artiatioally with the painters before Raphael, the 
eariy Florantmes— e.g. Qiotto, Beliuu, Fra Angdico 
—far they found in the work of these oiti^ on 
individoidity and sinoerity alien to the ait of 
Raphod’a auccenora. Even the faults of this 
earlier school bad for the brotherhood a apaoial 
charm, and the crude drawing and faulty perspec¬ 
tive enchanted them just as the naivety and rough- 
ness of the old ballada enchant the scholar. 

But It must not be thought that the aohoed aimed 
entirely at reproducing lUl the ohanoteiiatios of 
their work. It waa the spirit rather tiian the letter 
at which Hiey were aiming, althou^ undoubtedly 
in some there waa a tendency to reproduce the 
defects oa well oa the n '.nts. 

The ocooaion of the founding of the brotherhood 
was a book of engravings whi(^ Hunt and Roasetti 
saw at Millais’ house, of oertain Italian fieacoea 
the same frescoes os had mapresaod Keata and 
Leigh Hunt. 

About this time Ruskin in his Modem Patfifers 
bod protested against the academic tzaditiona 
whidi kept young artists miAing school oopiea of 
R^ihael. Pre-Raphaelitism put this protest into 
a practical form. Madox Brown, who waa not in the 
movement, none the leas was of it, and woriied 
according to its principles. 

The art aide of the movement baa no immedi<- 
ate oonoem for ua, since it belongs to the hiatoiy 
of painting, not of bteiature; but one or two 
oharacteristics common to boih the pictorial and 
Uterary ride of their work may be oommented 
upon. The first is the extreme attention to leal- 
iatie detaiL 

The Pre-Raphaelitea painted thrir fnetUTM OS 
in freacoea or moaaio work, finishing each portion 
with elaborate care. “ Every Pre-Ilaphaelite land¬ 
scape background,” deolared Ruskin, “is painted 
to last touch in the op«i air from the thing it¬ 
self. Every Pre-Raphaelite figure, however studied 
in expression, is a true portrait of aome living 
person. Every minute accessory is painted in the 
same manner." Thia unflinching realism diarao- 
teriaes the earlier work of Roasetti, but later on be 
^ve fuller scope to his imagination. 

Millus soon broke away from Pre-Rapbaelite 
orthodoxy. Though inferior to Hunt in elabora¬ 
tion of detail, and to Rossetti in imaginative 
power, he became the moat popular of them all 
tbraug^ sheer cleverneaa. 
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Another charaoterktic of the movement was ita 
love of symboUrao. This is a medisoval note, and 
Rossetti learnt its secret from Dante. In DanU’a 
Drtam the strewn poppies are embiematto of sleep 
and death ; ui expiring lamp symbohses the ex¬ 
tinction of life, while a wliite cloud borne away by 
angels—the departing soul of Beatrice. 

While, however, Bosaetti, the master and nund 
of the movement, was challenging pubhc criticism 
by his novel methods, ho was at the same time 
writing a good deal of hia best poetry, notably 
The Bride's Prelude, Ilehn, A Last Confcation, 
Jenny, and The Burden of Nineveh, This divided 
interest, however interesting artistically, has seri¬ 
ous practical drawbacks, for it encumbered Rossetti 
in hiB professional work an a painter, and in 1852 
we Hnd him declaring that he hod aljandoned 
poetry. Some of his verse was publislied in the 
Magazmi' of the Brotherhood—another of Rossetti’s 
ideas. This was called The Oerm ; it was published 
monthly, contained contributions from Coventry 
Patmore, Christina Rossetti, and olhera; and in 
its columns Rossetti’s Bleated Damozel first saw 
tho light. 

In 1K54 Buskin’s warm enoouragemont of tho 
Pre-Raphaelites had led to a friendship betwet'n 
him and tho founder, but both men were too 
strongly individualistic for any considerable com- 
panionsliip. Ruskin was Rossetti’s senior by nine 
years, and the young man resi>nt«><l tho authonta- 
tive manner of tho ait crilic. a\s ho preferred to 
follow his own linen, Kuakin called liini “ a con¬ 
ceited monkey,” and told him ho did whatever be 
liked, “ just os puppii'S and tuin-titu did.” Ros¬ 
setti took these railings good-humouredly, but 
wont hiH own way. 

At this moment, when the obscure artist was 
becoming a well-known personality, the figure of 
Elizabeth Siddall struck across Ins path. Few 
famous attachnionts arc bettor know'ii than that of 
the tall, beautiful shop- girl, with pale blue eyes and 
coppery golden hair, and the ardent young painter. 

She was barely scvenlocn when a mutual fnend, 
Doveis'll, was captivated by her beauty, seen by 
clianoe m a bonnet shop in London. lie arranged, 
through her mother, for the girl to have .sitlinirs for a 
picture ho was painting, “The Duke with Viola” 
In that pictiin* Rossetti ajipears os the Jester; 
the girl herself os Viola 

Quiet, oven reserc-ed in monnor. dignified in 
bearing, and singularly sweet in disposition, she 
attract^ young Rossetti, who hod hitherto owned 
no mistress but his art. In 1851 they became en¬ 
gaged. and tho importance of this attachment 
upon his work, both as a painter and poet, cannot 
well ho ovnr-estimnted. 

Herself no moan artist, she displayed a remarkable 
measure of poetical invention in her drawings; 
and it is said that her methods even affected 
Rossetti's own work- Unhappily she was frail in 
constitution, and in 1853 a consumptive tendency 
showed itself. Her lover thus wrote to her in 
1854 : “It seoms hard to me when I look at her 
sometimes, working, or too ill to work, and think 
how many without one tithe of her genius or great¬ 
ness of spirit have granted to them abundant 


health and opportunity to labour through the little 
they can do or will do.” 

Rossetti was m no position to marry her at the 
time, and the engagement dragged on in a some¬ 
what unsatisfactory way. In 1860, his cireum- 
stances improving, he married her at Haatings, 
but she steadily declmed m health, and her death, 
owing to an overdose of laudanum, probably only 
anticipated by a few months what must have 
happened. 

Keenly affected by his wife’s tragic death, the 
burial of his manuscript poems in his wife’s grave 
was an act suificiontly significant of Rossetti’s 
state of mind. Tho poems, he told his friends, 
hod often been written when she was sulloring 
and when he might have been attending to her ; and 
he felt, what was certainly true, that his artistic 
preoccupation liad taken him away from his home 
far more than was nght or necessary. As a matter 
of fact, Rossetti was never framed for domesticity, 
and tlie union was fated to be a failure from the 
first. Men of his type make satisfying lovers but 
poor husbands. There was something peculiarly 
fitting in this passionate act of self-abnegation, 
when be placed tho work of his imagination be¬ 
tween the cheek and tho hair of his dead wife. 

Love had come and gone ; sorrow had entered 
Raaaetti’a soul and clouded his naturally happy 
disposition. But tho vitality of the man was so 
groat that its shadow soon faded to a mere speck, 
and the years that followed saw Rossetti at tho 
height of hiB power as an artist and of his attrac¬ 
tive magnetism as a man. 

Between 1860 and 1870 he was at his prime, 
lie took IG Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and hod first 
for Ills tenants—^for the house was a large, old- 
fashioned one—Kwmburne, George Meredith, and 
Mr. William Rossetti. This remarkable partnerehip 
soon came to an end, for, however delightful as 
a companion, Rossetti’s Bohemian habits were 
tiying as a housemate. Among his friends were 
Burne-Jones, who regarded him with affection 
and awe, and William Moms, whose strong per- 
Hon.ility was for a lime almost obsessed by Ros¬ 
setti. There could be no better tribute to his 
personal ehann and influence than the attitude of a 
vigorous, independent soul such as that of Morria 

Rossetti popularised at this period the collecting 
of china and brie a-brac end old furniture. An¬ 
other taste, too eclectic to become popular, was his 
passion for cunoua animals. A wombat slept over 
the dinner-table ; a zebu in the garden proved 
too exciting an acquisition and was sent away; 
but visitors could cheer themselves with watching 
the respoctivo habits of a kangaroo, a deor, and a 
chameleon. Among hia amusing letters at this time 
the wombat occupies an important place. For 
instance, after casually referring to Troy Town as 
his “ best thing,” he refers to the wombat as “ a joy, 
a triumph, a delight, a madness.” On one ocoasiem 
Rossetti told Browning that he wanted an elephant. 
“ What on earth would you do with it ? ” inquired 
Browning. “ Teach him to clean the windows,” 
retorted Rosretti blithely, “ and people will say, 

‘ Who lives there T *—‘ Oh 1 a painter, Rossetti * 
—then they will come in and buy my pictures.’* 
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In 1870 the fomouB painter becomes the famous 
poet. To many bu poems had been familiar for 
many yean, and men like Rwinbume and Morns 
had bem impressed by their distmoUve individu¬ 
ality. During the late ’sixties the poetic impulse 
cams strongly upon him. and although his health 
was beginmng to fail at this time, his imagina¬ 
tion had never been more active. He wrote Tha 
Stream'a Secret, a haunting piece of melody, re-wrote 
from memory some of his eaiiier poems, and, at 
the urgent request of his fnends, gave penniasion 
for the MS. poems to be exhumed, since much of his 
verse was forgotten beyond recall. The tempta¬ 
tion to yield to solicitations, m these circum¬ 
stances, was great; but one would have respected 
the man more had be left alone the grove and its 
secrets. 

Be that as it may, the poems were transcribed 
and published, and received with a chorus of en> 
thusiastio praise, led by his fnends Swinburne and 
Morris. 

The second and grimmer shadow that fell across 
his life at this time is the more to be deplored, 
inasmuch as few men of letters hod reached so 
high a position, in the opinion of those best quali¬ 
fied to judge, as had Rossetti. Both as a poet 
and painter he had claim upon the affectionate 
admiration of his contemporarios. Then came 
ill-health and tiie curse of tho chloral habit, and 
the kindly, humorous, and brilliant companion 
becomes gradually a moody neurotic. Harassed 
by sleeplossnuss, he had taken chloral, quite ignor- 
uit of the seductive and baneful character of the 
drug indiscriminately used; and his mtolerance 
of advice made it quite clear that from the outset 
this experiment would prove disastrous, especially 
to a man of his nervous organisation. Yet, 
though hie vitality was impaired and his mental 
and physical sufferings considerable, lus imagina¬ 
tion aa a creative artist remained practicaliy un¬ 
disturbed to the very last The very tenacity of 
the man’s constitution merely increased his suffer¬ 
ings, and in 1882 he died in the presence of his 
mother, sister, and two friends, one of them being 
hia intimate companion, Watts-Dunton, whose 
tender care and unfailing sympathy had proved 
the one real gleam of light tor Rossetti during his 
last few years. He was buried at Birohington on 
April 14, vriiere a croes has been erected over hia 
grove. 

No one knew Rossetti more intimately than did 
Watts-Dunton; hk tribute, therefore, to tho man’s 
genius and persondity carries eepocial rignifioanoe. 
Let it be given in the author's own words. 

** As to his personal fascination, among all the poets of 
England we have no record of anything equal to it. It 
aaswtod itself not only in relation to the Fw-Raphaelite 
group, but in relation to all other members of society 
with whom he was brought into contact. To desmbe 
the magnetism of siioh a man is, of coune, impossible. 
Mooh has been wnttan upon what is called the cfemonMi 
power in certain individuals—the power of casting one’s 
own influenoe over all others. Napoleon’s case is gen¬ 
erally instanced as a typical one. But Napoleon’s 
demonic power was of a self-conscious kind. It would 
s e em , however, that there is another kind of demonio 
power—the power of shedding quite unconsciously one’s 
personality upon all brought into oontaot with it. Tbo 


demonic power of Bossstti, like thet of In this 

Btoi^, was quite unoonscioua. In Bossetfi’s presence os 
in irArey'a it was impossible not to yield to thw strong, 
mysterious power. At the time when be was not so en- 
tuely reoluuve as he afterwards became, when he used 
to meet all sorts of people, the author had many oppor- 
tumties of noticing its effect upon otiiecs. He boa seen 
them try to resist it, and u vein. On a certain ooeoskm 
a veiy eminent man, much used to society, and much 
used to the brilliant literary olube of Londm, was quite 
cowed and silenced before RoasettL It le necessary to 
dwell upon tbess subtle distinotions, because tJ^ is tte 
D’Arcy who, as a critic has remarked, ’ is the real pro¬ 
tagonist of Aylvm —although the reader does not dis¬ 
cover it until the very end of tlw story whara D’Atoy Is 
the character who unravels and ezplalna aU.’ Iflfithont 
D’Arcy, indeed, and tho demonic power passeassd by 
him, the story would have no ezistemoe.” 

Perhaps there is only ono other figure in modem 
English letters with whom Rossetti may be com- 
po^ as a compeUing personal influenoe: that aoan 
is Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Hia WoBX 

Milton’s postulate that poetry should be simptob 
sensuous, and passionate has never been bettered. 
All the greatest poetry is simpte, because the 
elemental things of life are simple; it is sensuous, 
because its appeal must needs be made Hirougli 
the senses, how else can rhythmic beauty be 
realised 7 It is passioiuite, because it deals with 
the primal instincts. 

In two of these requiates Rossetti’s vene is 
assuredly not lacking. He is both sensuoiis and 
passionate; indeed superbly so, though the elabo¬ 
rate craftsmanship somewhat distracts us at timee 
and obscures the real emotional quality that lies 
behind. In the exquisite intensity of bis seose- 
impressions be reminds us of Keats; and like 
Keats, he is carried away at times this into 
an ultro-opulenoe of illustrotion that weakens his 
work as an artist. Not that much of this opulent 
colounng is not eSective^ as for instance such lines 
as these: 

“Gloom ’mid Spring-fliuhed apple growths she 

Btanda.’* 

“ Deep in the sun-aearohed growths, the dragon fly 

Hangflike a blue thread boMned from the sky.’’ 

Yet how much more compelling in its simple 
strength are these lines, from which luxuriant 
fancies have been ruthlessly pruned: 

“ Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even,’’ 

*' Thy soul I kpow' not from thy body, nor 
ThM from myself, neither our love bom God.** 

Although not a painter himself, the pictorial 
BUggestiveness of Keats’ poetry proved a fruitful 
inspiration to the Pre-Raphaelite group of whidi 
Rmsetti was the most dwtinguiahed represmta- 
tive. The extreme fondness for elabontion of 
detail, end the outlook upon notuxe, not as a 
rhythmic pageant of colour, but os a study in stiD 
life, is especially noticeable in the paintings of 
this school. It has been well said ttot the Pre- 
Ra p ba d i t es ananged " images and imp r ee si e os aa 
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theJapuMe Mrange flomn, w that eacih nuqr keep 
its perfect independraoe and ooloor.*’ 

tiiat the pictorial element » more insisteiit in 
Boaeetti than in Keata ia obviooafy due to the fact 
tiiat Roaaetti’s outlook on the world ie eaaentially 
that of the painter. He thinka and feeia in pig- 
menta. Who bat a painter would have given ua 
linea like theae: 

“ The bletsed damoeel leaned out 
From tiie gold bar of heaven 

a • • • • 

She had three Uliee in her hand 
And the etan in her hair were aeven.” 

** And the aoule mounting up to Qod 
Went by her like thin flamer." 

" Where the long cloud the long wood’e counterpart 

Shede doubled darkneee up t^ labouring hiU.” 

Thine eyes gray lit in ehadowuig hair above.” 

This is not merely the verse of a pictorial artist, 
but of a Pro-Baphoehte artist. In the words 
italicised above tlio familiar symbolism of the 
medieval colourist is clearly diaccned. Even in 
BO nuxlem a poem as Jenny the poet cannot resist 
recalling a picture by the ^orontinc painters. In¬ 
deed Rossetti’s verse, when not written for pictures, 
almost invariably suggests pictures. 

In that splendid poem, A Loot Confesaion, 
perhaps the only one that shows the direct influ¬ 
ence of a contemporary, the pointer-poet is un¬ 
mistakable. Browning’s method may have sug¬ 
gested the general scheme of the poem, but Rossetti 
has stomped his own genius upon the tale. It is 
the atoiy of a murder, and tiie colour red ^oams 
through the verse from the very opening, when- 
the man finds the child on the hiUs and she tells him 
her parents had loft hor and walked into “ the great 
red hght,” down to the catastrophe when “sea 
and sky were blood and fire and all the day was one 
red blindnees ” 

But the sensuousness of Roesetti’s verse travels 
beyoml the mere expression of emotion in terms 
of sense. After all, Sbdley and Browmng idso were 
colourists, and the difierence between them and 
Rossetti is in this respect one of degree, not of 
kind. But in their sensuousness as poets they 
exhibit divergences which may be explained by 
saying that while all three give aensuous expres¬ 
sion to feeling, Rossetti also gives sensuous expres¬ 
sion to thougfa. It w here tiiat we light upon that 
quality in Roaaetti’s verse that haa given offence 
to some, and ia responaible for the critioiam that 
there is a voluptuous “hot-house” atmosphere 
about it. 

Rossetti was three-quarters Itidian, and he treats 
passion from the Southern and not from the North¬ 
ern point of view. “ Rossetti,” wrote Ruakia in 
ProBlerila, “was really not an Engliahman bat a 
great Itahan torment^ in the inferno ol London.” 
The Italian side of Roaaetti’a temperament oer- 
tainly impreaaea most of hia work. The frank 
voluptuouanesa of hia wonderful Bonnet sequence, 
The Hvuee of Life, is the revetae of EngUdi. The 
Northern temperament, natnrally reserved and 
oaorative when the emotiona of love and religion am 


oonoemed, ahrinka from dwelling on Uie eensuouB 
maoifeatatiooB of passion. And one may add that 
if it is betrayed into doing so an aggreanve coarse¬ 
ness di^lays itself at once. 

This ia not so with tiie Southwn temperament; 
fevered and morbid aa their erotio and devotional 
literature may seem, it is never eoame. The 
reverential devoUon to the beauty of the body, 
which Btrikea most Englishmen as mawkish and 
unwholesome, and not a few as immoral, is far 
removed in spirit from mwe eroticism. The 
eensee were for Rossetti sacramental emblems of 
the spirit. In every department of thought and 
emotion, not in love only, Rossetti sought for the 
outward manifestations. Whore Tennyson senti¬ 
mentalises and Browning intellectualisee, Rossetti 
read off the physical expression of certain sides of 
life. But he valued the physical expression, the 
outward manifestation, not as does the mere 
sensualist sa something disconnected from the 
inner life, but os the visible sign of ^o invisible 
power that moulds hfe and character into beauty 
and nobility. He worshipped beauty 

“ Whiwo spoeoh Trath knows not from her thought. 
Nor love her body from her soul ” 

Robert Buchanan’s attack on Ronsetti in The 
Fleehly Schoid of Poetry is wide of the mark, be¬ 
cause Rossetti’s sensuousnesa is something other 
than sensuality. Indeed Buchanan name to realise 
he had condemned without justice, and yoars 
afterwards made a frank and unreserved retraction. 
Yet, if tho heavy p<>rfunietl atmosphere of Rossetti’s 
love poetry will always strike Engh^ rcudora aa 
enervating, and if Ins outspokenness offends our 
eonstiitutional reerrvn in matters of sexual love, 
let us at any rate recognise that tho question is not 
one of morality but nierely one of taste. Its real 
weakness liee not in its sensuousness but m its 
frequent lack of aiiTiphcit 3 '. Its rich ornamenta¬ 
tion, its meticulous elaboration fatigues the eye; 
and to this extent it fails to app«<al to us so jiotently 
as do Bums and Browning aa poets of passion. 
In its own oiicumsoribed sphere of sexual oaflMsy 
transfigured by spiritual rapture, it ia rarely 
beautiful and indeed unique in English poetry. 
But the viiile breadth of Browning and the poig¬ 
nant pathos of Burns touch us more intimately 
Iiy reason not only of their more welcome reticence 
but by their laiger and fresher simplicity of traat- 
ment. 

The limitations of Rossetti's sensuous comptexity 
have been noted; let us not overlook, howevn, tlw 
peculiar grace and fascination it carries with it; 
for at ite worst it ia but the defect of hia artistic 
virtue—a marvellonaly subtle imagination. This 
subtle imagination could spin the gosaamer web of 
glomoor and fantaay over the oimplest themeo, 
as in My Sieter'a Sle^, aa well aa revel in the rich 
storehouae of mediasval romanoa 

Hr Sisxkb’b Sles? 

She fell asleep on Christmas Eve: 

At length the bng-iugimted shade 
Of weary eyelids overweigh'd 
^Hia pain nou^t ebe might sret relieve. 
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Onr moUbm, who bad kamd all day 
Over the bed from ohinw to chimes 
Then raieed henelf for the first time, 

And ae she sat her doira, did pray. 

Her little work>table wae spread 
With work to flnUh. For the glare 
Made by her candle, she had care 
To work some diataaoe from the bed. 

WUhoot, there was a oold moon up. 

Of winter radiaaoe aheer and thu t 
The hollow halo it was in 
Waa like an icy crystal cop. 

Tluoimb the small room, wiUi sabtle sound 
Of fliune, by vents the fireahine drove 
And reddened. In ita dim alcove 
The mirror shed a dearness round. 

I had been ntting up some ni^ts. 

And mv tired mmd felt weak a^ blank ; 

Like a sharp strengthening wine it drank 
The stillness and the broken lights. 

Twelve struck. That sound. ^ dwirulbng yean 
Heard in each hour, crept oft: and then 
The ruffled silence spre^ again, 

Like water that a pebble stirs. 

Onr mother rose from where she sat: 

Her needles, os she laid them dn«n. 

Met hghtiv, and her silken gown 
Settled ; no other noise than that. 

" Glory unto the Newly Bom 1 ” 

Bo, 08 said angels, sho did say ; 

Because we were in Christinas Day, 

Though It would still be long till mom. 

Just then In the room over us 
Tliero was o pushing book of ohatra, 

As some who hod sot unawares 
So late, uow heard the hour, and rose. 

With anxious softly-stepping haste 
Our mother went where Margant lay, 

Fuanng the sounds o’erhead—should thsy 
Have bri^on her long watched-for rest! 

She stooped an instant, calm, and turned ; 

But suddenly turned back agam 
And all her features seoinod in pain 
With woe, and her eyes gazed ana yearned. 

For my port, I but hid my face. 

And held my breath, and spoke no word: 

There was none spoken ; but 1 heard 
The alenoe for a little space. 

Our mother bowed herself and wept: 

And both my arms fsll, and I said, 

“ Ood knows I knew that she was dead.** 

And then, all white, my sister slept. 

nien kneeling, upon Christmas mom 
A little after twelve o'clook. 

We said, ere the first quarter struck 
*' Christ’s btossing on the newly bom I" 

Ab a medisvalisb Bossetti is obviously in con* 
genial 8umnuidiDg)B, for the imngled warp of uneu- 
ouaneas and BupersenBuoumess, bo cliaracteristie 
of the Middle Ages, suited to a mcety bis peculiar 
gecuua. 

The human dements of old romance were findy 
apprehended by Scott and William Morris; the 
sensuous dements attracted Keats; the mystic 
elements inspired Coleridge. But no one poet has 
gathered up all these diverse elements in the way 
that Rossetti has done. In such poems as Stretton 
Water, The KwigV Tragedy, and The White Ship, 


he touches the popular ballad with all its rough 
simplicity and nalvet4; and if he fails to teslise 
the hearty humanily that touches Scott’s best 
work, be is more faithful to the conventions of the 
old ballad form. Again, he has essayed in poems 
like The Brute's Prelude and Boss Mary to repro- 
dnoe that sensuous atmos|diero which gave such 
liohneas of effect to The Eve of St. Agnee and 
Lamia; and bis snooeea here is unquestioned. 
Keats himadf never excelled the pictorial 8plea> 
dour of The Bride's Prelude or the opulent imagery 
of Rose Mary ; and in cheer mtelloctual grasp of 
old superatitions and andent customs he is dis¬ 
tinctly inferior to Rosaetti The opening of The 
Bride's Prelude is perfect in its way, where the air 
a Isnguorons and redolent with mu^, myrrh, and 
the noonday son, while ever and anon the sounds 
float in through the casement of murmuring water 
and the melody of the lute : 

** Amelotte Iwighed into the air 

With eyes that sought the sun i 
But where the walls in long brocade 
Wen- screened, as one who is afraid 
Sat Aloyae withm the ehsde. 

And even in shade was gleam enough 
To shut out full repose 
Bri>m the bride’s ’tiring-chamber, which 
Waa like the inner altar-niche 
Whose dimness wortiup haa made rich. 

Within the window’s heaped lecesB 
The bght wae oountarohanged 
In blent reflexes manifold 
Friini perfume-caskets of wrought gold 
And gems the bndo’s hair could not hold. 

All thrust together: and with these 
A slim-curved lute, which now. 

At Amelotte’s sudden passing there, 

Was swept in somewise unaware. 

And shook to music the close air. 

Against the haloed lattice-panes 

The bridesmaid sunned her breast; 

Then to the glass turned tall and free, 

And braoed and shifted daintily 
Her loin belt through her cote-hardie. 

’The belt was silver, and the clasp 
Of loeenged aim-beanngs; 

A world of mirrored tints minute 
Ths rmpling aunshine wrought into’t. 

That nushed her hand and warmed her foot. 

At least on hour had Aloyse,— 

Her jewels in her hair,— 

Her white gown, aa became a bride. 

Quartered in silver at each side,— 
thus aloof, as if to hide. 

Over her bosom, that lay still. 

The vest was noh in gram. 

With close pearls wholly overset: 

Around her throat the fsstenings met 
Of chevesayle and mantelet. 

Her arms were laid along her lap 
With the hands open : lite 
Itself did seem at fault with her: 

Beneath the drooping brows, the stir 
Of thought mado noonday heavier.” 

Rossetti’s power of mystic suggestion has no peer 
save in Coleridge. What Coleridge did for the 
earlier years of the century Rossetti did for the 
later yam. After the rui^ of pootrv, ohaigod 
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and often heavily weighted with praetioal prob* 
luma of the hour, be brought back the myeUc spirit 
to our vetae. Not the rehgioua mysticism of his 
sister and of Tennyson and Browning, but the 
mystietam ot the artist with its fascination for the 
hi^-li^ts. for the undiscovered countries of thought 
and f^ng. He had the power of impressing the 
imagination with splendid lines that suggested 
some half-expressed thought, some dimly-shadowed 
emotion, such lines as : 

'* Oirt in dark growths, yet glimmering with one star.’* 

“ The ground-whirl of the perished leaves of Hope.** 

** Words, whose silence wastes and kills ** 

** The spacious vigil of the stars.*’ 

That wonderful poem. The BUmed Damazel — 
wonderful had it been the mature work of the 
writer, more wonderful considering he was qiute a 
youth when he wrote it—^is full of fine, subtle 
touches. It haa a freshness and spaciousness of 
imagination that is lacking in some of his more 
ornate later pictures. 

The Blesa^ Damozd leaning out from the gold 
bar of Heaven : 

** From the fixed place of Heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove 
Witliin the gulf to pietee 
Its path ; and now she spoke ae when 
The stare sang in their spheres.** 

The sense of vastness is splendidly conveyed in 
these lines. 

Then follows a stanza worthy of Coleridge, per¬ 
haps not uninspired by his magic : 

** The sun wee gone now ; the curled moon 
Was like a httle feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke thro* the still weather. 

Her voice was hke the voice the etara 
Had when they sang together.*’ 

In ooDtrast with this sense of immensity, where 
in a bold line the earth is described as spinning in 
the void like a fretful midge, oomes the wistful 
longing of the maiden for her lover still on earth, 
and hw passionate prayers for him to come to her 
soon. 

Coleridge alone oonld match the haunting 
mystery of lines like these: 

'* Here high np in the balcony. 

Sister Helen, 

The moon flies face to face with me. 

Outside it*B merry m the wind’s wake. 

Sister Helen. 

In the ahakan treaa the ohUl stars shake. 

Hush, beard yon a horse trepi, as yon spake, 
little brother T ** 

AH the witdiery of twflight is here: 

** When the leaf ahadows at a breath. 

Shrinks in the road, and all the heath. 

Forest and water for and wide 
lie with the mystery of death." 

Sometimes, tike Keats, be can suggest ui a sins je 
superb line: 

** And her for seas moan os a rinele shell.** 


What poet has more exquisitriiy oaug^t the 
qnrit of the dream world, as seen throu^ a lover’s 
eye^ as in Zcve’s Noctum i 

" Master ot the mnrmnrina oourte 

Where the ahapes of el^ oonvoDe 1— 

Lo I my spirit here exhorts 
All the powers of ttw demesne. 

For their aid to woo my queen 
Whet raporta 

Yield thy jealous courts unseen t 

Vep orous, nnaooonnteble. 

Dream-world liea forlom of light. 

Hollow like a breathing shelL 
Ah 1 that horn all dieama 1 might 
Choose one dream and guide its flight I 
1 know well 

What her sleep should tell to-night," 

Here a common psychical experience is wrought 
into a thing of beauty by subtlety of treatment: 

'* I have been here before. 

But when or how I cannot tell; 

I know the pass beyond the door, 

The sweet keen smell. 

The sighing sound, the lights around the shore.*’ 

While the sensuous beauty of Rossetti’s verse 
Is fully recognised, the intellectual power and the 
moral force of his genius have had far less than its 
due. It is as if Englishmen rould not appreciate 
the spiritual power of a writer unless he ascended 
the pulpit. The moral must be thrust before theii 
eyes : religion must be crystallised into a creed, 

or they suspect a moral flabbiness. 

And yet the moral beauty of his work is clear 
enou^, and ought never to have been called in 
question. 

There is no finer treatment of the social problem 
in poetry than may be found in Jenny —a poem 
refreshingly free from the mawkish sentiment that 
so often spoils verse dealing with this subject. 
Then again, mark the lofty imagination of The 
Burden of Nineveh The huge winged stone hulls 
of Nineveh start a reverie in the poet’s mind in 
which he thinks with misgivii^ on the civilisation 
of our own day. He reflects how smugly we talk 
of the baseness of the elder civilisations, and 
shake our heads at mention ot Babylon and 
Ninevf>h. Yet may it not be tha^ this bos-relief, 
dug out from the ruins of Nineveh and now looking 
down from the walls of the British Museum, will 
be disoovwed years hence in the mins of London, 
and the disooverets imagine it to be oar Gkid T 

" Who finding in this desert place 
His form, shall hold us for some race 
That walked not in Christ’s lowly ways. 

But bowed ite pride and vowed its praiss 
Unto the Ood of Nineveh.'* 

A vdn of delioate and austere satire runs through¬ 
out the poem, giving its impressive riiythm nU 
possible effect. 

How admirable is the idealism in those beautifn) 
sonnets, Loaf Days and A Supen e ription ; 

** The lost days of my lifo until to-day. 

What were thm oodld I see them on the she e t 
lie SB they fell t Would thay be ears ot wheat 
Sown ones for food bat trodden into (day t 
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Or golden coins squandered and still to pay f 
Or drops of bloM dabbling the guilty feet T 
Or such spilt water as in (ueama must olieat 
The undying throat of Hell, athirst alway T *' 

But one day be will heu' those wasted hours aoouaing 
him of sel{>murder, muttenng 

“ 1 am thyaelf—wliat hast thou done to me T '* 

The mystfvy of life ia hinted at with exquisite 
Uelioacy in Z%e Sat LimitB ; 

“ Listen alone beside the sea. 

Listen alone among the woods ; 

Those voices of twin solitudos 
Shall have one sound alike to thee : 

Hark where the murmurs of thronged men 
Surge and sink back and surge again,— 

Still the one voice of wave and tree. 

Gather a shell from the strown beach 
And listen at its lips . they sigh 
The same desire and mystery. 

The echo of the whole sen’s speech. 

And all mankind is thus at heart 
Not anything but what thou art: 

And Karth, Sea, Man, arc all in each." 

Profounder thinkpra, and more varied singers the 
luet century has given us, but Rossetti has ex> 
proHsi'd, in a way no other poet has done, the 
hunger of the human heart for love and beauty, 
the hunger of the liuiuan soul for those impalpable 
mysteries that touch tho horizon of human thought. 

Jenny 

Lazy laughing languid Jenny, 

Fond of a kiss and fond of a guinea, 

Wltobe head Ufxin my knee to-night 
Rests for a while, as if grou n light 
With all oiir dancoe a.id the sound 
To which the wild tunes spun }du round. 

Fair Jenny mine, the thoughtless queen 
Of kisses which the blush between 
Could hardly make more daintier ; 

Whose eyes are as blue skies, whose hair 
Is countless gold incomparable : 

Fresh flowers, scarce touched with signs that tell 
Of Love’s e».uheraiit hotbed :—Nay, 

Poor flower left torn siiiee jestordsy 
Until to-morrow leave you bare ; 

Pool handful of bright spnng-wator 
Flung in the whirlpool’s shiieking face ; 

Poor sliamefiil Jenn^, full of grucu 
Thus w'lth your lieacl upon my knee r- 
Whose (icrson or whoso purso may be 
The lodestar of your revono ! 

This room of yours, my Jenny, looks 
A change from mine so full of hooks. 

Whoso serried ranks hold fast, forsooth. 

Bo many captive hours of youth,— 

I'he hours they thieve from day and night 
To make one's cherished work come right, 

And leave it wrong for all their theft. 

Even as to-mght my work was left: 

Until I vowed that since my brain 
And eyes of dancing seemed so fain. 

My feet should have some dancing too 
And thus it was 1 met with you. 

Well, T Rimpose ’twas hard to part. 

For here 1 am. And now, sweetheart, 

You seem too tired to get to bed. 

It was a careless fifs I Isd 
When rooms like this were scarce so strange 
Not long ago. What breeds the change,— 

The many aims or the few years T 
Because to-night it all appears 
Something 1 do not know again. 


The cloud’s not danced ont of my brouv— 
The cloud that made it turn and swim 
While hour by hour tiM hooka grew ifim- 
Why, Jenny, as 1 watoh you there,— 

For ell your wealth of looeened hair. 

Your silk ungirdled end unleo’d 
And warm sweete open to the waist. 

All golden in the lampbgfat’s gleam,— 

You know not what a book you seem. 
Half-read ^ lightning in a dream I 
How should you know, my Jenny T Nay, 
And 1 should be eehamed to say :— 

Poor beauty, so well worth a kus I 
But while my thought runs on like this 
With wasteful whims more than enough, 

I wonder what you’re thinking of. 

If of myself you think at all. 

What is the thought T—conjectural 
On sorry matters best unsolved I— 

Or inly is each grace resolved 
To fit me with a lure T—or (sad 
To think ') perhaps you’re merely glad 
That I’m not drunk or rofiianly 
And let you rest upon my knee. 

For sometimes, were the truth confess’d. 
You're thankful for a bttle rest,— 

Glad from the crush to rest within. 

From the heart-sickness and the din 
Where envy’s voice at virtue’s pitch 
Mocks you because your gown is rich ; 

And from tho pale girl's dumb rebuke. 
Whose ill-rlad grace and toil-wom look 
Proclaim the strength that koepe her weak. 
And other nights than yours bespeak ; 

And from the wise unehildii^ elf. 

To schoolmate lesser than himself 
Pointing you out, what thing you ore:— 
Yes, from the daily jeer and jar. 

From shamo and shame’s outbraving too. 

Is rest not sometimes sweet to yon T— 

But most from the batefulness of man 
Who spares not to end what he began. 
Whose acts are ill and his speech lU, 

Who, having used you at his will. 

Thrusts you aside, as when I dine 
I serve the dishes and the wine. 

Well, handsome Jenny mine, nt up ; 

I’ve filled our glasses, let us sup. 

And do not let me think of vou. 

Lest shame of yours suflBce for two. 

W’hat, still BO tired T Well, well then, keep 
Your head there, so you do not sleep ; 

But that the weariness may pass 
And leave you merry, take this glaee. 

Ah ' lazv illy hsMd, more bless’d 
If ne’er m rings it had been dress’d 
Nor over by a glove conoeal’d I 

Behold the lilies of the field, 

They toil not neither do they spin; 

(So doth the anriont text bepn,— 

Not of Buoh rest os one of these 
Can share.) Another rest and easa 
Along each summer-sated path 
From Its new lord the guoen hath. 

Than that whose spring in blessings ran 
Which praised the bounteous huabandman. 
Ere yet, in days of hankering breath. 

The lilies siokened unto death. 

What, Jenny, ore your lilies dead T 
A^’e, and the snow-white leaves an s pnod 
lake winter on the garden-bed. 

But yon hod roses Im in May,— 

They wen not gone too. Jenny, nay 
But must your roaee die, and those 
Thmr purfled buds that should uneloM 
Even BO; the leaves an oulled apart, 

BtUI red as from the broken heart. 

And hem’s the naked stem of thonie. 
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Nay, mere vorda. Hero nothing wanu 
Am yet of winter. Bioknew hero 
Or want alone eoold waken fear,— 

Nothing but paauon wnn^ a tear. 

EIxoept when there may nae unaougfat 
Haply at timea a pwmg thought 
Of the old days whioh aeem to be 
Mush older than any hiatory 
That ia written in any book ; 

When she would lie in fields and look 
Along the gronnd through the blown graai^ 

And wonder where the city waa. 

Far out of sight, whose broil and bale 
They told her then for a iduld’a tale. 

Jenny, yon know the city now. 

A child can tell the tale there, how 
Some things that aro not yet enroll'd 
In market'liata are bought and sold 
Elven till the early Sun&y light, 

When Saturday night is market-night 
Everywhere, be it dry or wet. 

And market-mghl in the Hayinarhet. 

Our learned I,ondon children know. 

Poor Jenny, all your pnde and woe ; 

Have seen your lifted silken skirt 
Advertise tfainties through the dirt; 

Have semi your ooaoh-wneels splssh rebuke 
On virtue ; and have learned your look 
When, wealth and health slipped pest, you stare 
Along the streete alone, and there. 

Hound the long park, across the bridge. 

The cold lamps at the pavement’s edge 
Wind on together and apart, 

A fiery serpent for your heart. 

Let the thoughts pass, an empty cloud 1 
Suppose 1 were to think aloud.— 

What if to her all this wore said T 
Why, as a volume seldom road 
Being opened halfway shut? again. 

So might the pages of her brain 
Be parted at such words, and thence 
Close back upon the dusty sense. 

For IS there hno or shape defined 
In Jenny’s dosciorated mind. 

Where all contagious currents meet, 

A Lethe of the middle street T 
Nay, it reflects not any face. 

Nor sound is in its sluggish pace. 

But as they coil those eddies clot. 

And night and day remember not. 

Why, Jenny, you’re asleep at last I— 

Asleep, poor Jenny, hard and fast,— 

So young and soft and tired ; eo fair. 

With ohm thus nestled in your hair. 

Mouth quiet, eyetids almost blue 

As if some sky of dreams shone through! 

Just as another woman steeps I 
Enough to throw one’s thoughts in lieaps 
Uf doubt and horror,—what to say 
Or think,—this awful eecret sway. 

The potter’s power over the clay ! 

Of the same lump (it has been laid) 

For honour and dishonour made. 

Two sister vessels. Here in one. 

Hy oouain Nell is fond of fun, 

And fond of dress, and change, and pratsa^ 

So mere a woman in her ways: 

And if her sweet eyes nch in youth 
Are Idee her hm that tell the truth. 

My cousin Nell is fond of love. 

And she’s the girl I'm proudest of. 

Who does not prize her, guard her weD T 
The love of change, in cousin Nell, 

Shall find the best and hold it dear ; 

The unoonquered mirth turn quieter 
Not through her own, through others' woe i 
The oonsoioua pti^ of beauty i^w 


Beside another’s pnde in her. 

One bttle port of all ih^ share. 

For love himself shall ripen tbeoe 
In a kind soil to just increase 
Through years of fertilising peace. 

Of the same lump (oa it is said) 

For honour and disnonoar made. 

Two sister vesseku Here is one. 

It makea a goblin of the son. 

So pure.—BO fall’n I How dare to think 
Of the first common kindred Imk T 
Yet. Jenny, till the world shall burn 
It seems that all things take their turn ; 

And who shall say but this fair tree 
May need, in changes that may bo. 

Your children’s children’s chanty T 
Boomed then, no doubt, aa you are eooru’d I 
Shall no man hold his pnde forewarn’d 
Till in the end, the Day of Days, 

At Judgment, one of liia own race. 

As frail and lost aa you, shall nse,— 

His daughter, with his mother’s eyes I 

How Jenny’s clock ticks on the shell I 
Might not the dial scorn itself 
That has such hours to register I 
Yet as to me. even so to her 
Are golden sun and silver moon. 

In daily largesse of earth’s boon. 

Counted for life-coins to one tone 
And if, as blindfold fates are toss’d. 

Through some one man this life be lost. 

Shall soul not somehow pay for soul T 

Fair shines the gilded aureole 
In which our highest pointors place 
Boino li\ iiig woman’s simple facu- 
And tho stilled features thus dnscnbnd 
Aa Jenny’s long throat droops aside,— 

The shadows a here the cheeks are tluii. 

And pure a ide curve from ear to chir,— 

With Raflael’s, Leonardo’s hand 
To show thorn to men's souls, might stand. 
Whole ages long, the a'holo worlcf through. 
For preachings of what God can do. 

What lias man done here T How atone. 
Great God, for this which man has done T 
And for the body and soul which by 
Man’s pitiless doom mutt noa comply 
With lifelong hell, what Inllaby 
Of sweet forgetful second birth 
Remains 7 All dork. No sign on earth. 
What measure of God’s rest endows 
The many mansions of his house. 

If but woman's heart might see 
Such ernng heart unerrmgly 
For once 1 But that can never bo. 

Like a rose shut in a book 
In which pore women may not look. 

For Its base pages claim control 
To crush the flower within the soul; 

Where through each dead rose-leaf that cIingi^ 
Pale os transparent Fsyche-wing^, 

To the vile text, aro traced such things 
As might make kuly's cheek indeed 
More than a bving rose to read ; 

Bo nought save foolish foulnoss may 
Watch with hard eyes tho sure decay; 

And so the life-blood of this rose. 

Puddled with diameful knowledge, flown 
Throuf^ leaves no chaste hand may umdoset 
Yet stdl it keeps such faded riiow 
Of when 'twas gathered long ago. 

That the crush^ petals' lovely groin. 

The sweetneoB of the sapgulne stain. 
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Been of n vornsn’e eyea, must make 
Her pitiful heart, so prone to aobe. 

Love roees better for its soke :— 

Only that this can never be— 

Bven BO unto her sex la she. 

Yet, Jenny, looking long at you. 

The woman almost fades from view. 

A cipher of man’s changeless sum 
Of lust, past, present, to come. 

Is left. A riddle that one shrinks 
To challenge from the scornful sphinr. 

Like a toad within a stone 
Seated wlule Time crumbles on; 

Which sits tiiero binoe the earth was curs'd 
For Man's transgression at the first; 

Which, bving through all centuries. 

Not once has seen t^ sun arise ; 

Whose life, to its cold circle cliarmod. 

The earth’s whole summers have not warmed ; 

Which always—whitherso tlie stone 
Be flung— sits there, deaf, blind, alone ;— 

Aye, and shall not be dnven out 
Till that which shute him round about 
BrcaJi at the very Master’s stroke. 

And the dost thereof vanish as smoke. 

And the seed of Man vanish as dust:— 

Even so within this world is Lust. 

Come, come, what use in thoughts like this f 
Poor little Jenny, good to kiss,— 

You’d not believe by what strange roads 
Thought travels, when your beauty goads 
A man to-mght to think of toads ' 

Jenny, wake up . . . Why, there’s the dawn I 
And there’s an early waggon drawn 
To market, and some sheep that jog 
Bleating before a barking dog ; 

And the old streote come peeping througli 
Another night that Ixindon knew ; 

And all ea ghosthke as the lamps. 

Bo on the winra of day decamps 
My last night’s mohe. Glooms begin 
To shiver off as light creeps ui 
Past the gauze curtains half drawn-to. 

And the bmp’s doubled shade grows bhio,— 

Your bmp, my Jenny, kept alight, 

Iske a wise virgin’s, all one night I 
And in the alcove coolly spread 
Glimmers with dawn your empty bed ; 

And yonder your fair face 1 see 
Reflected lying on my knee. 

Where teems with first foreshadowings 
Your pier-glass scrawled with diamond rings 
And on your bosom all night worn 
Yesterday’s rose now droops forlorn. 

But dies not yet thb summer mom. 

And now without, as if some word 
Bod called upon them that they heard. 

The London sparrows far and nigh 
Cbmour together suddenly : 

And Jenny’s cage-bird grown awake 
Here in their song his part must take. 

Because here, too, the day doth break. 
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And somehow in myself the dawn 
Among stirred ebuds and veib withdrawn 
Krikes greyly on her. Let her ebsp. 

But wUTit wake her if 1 heap 

Thoee cushions thus beneath her head 

Where my knee woe T No,—there’s your bed. 

My Jenny, whib you dream. And there 
I by among your golden hair, 

Perriape the subject of your dreams. 

These golden coins. 

For still one deems 
That Jenny’s flattering sleep confers 
New mamc on the magic purse— 

Grim web, how dousd with sliriveUed fibs I 
Between the threaos fine fumes arise 
And sham their pictures in the brain. 

There roll no streets in glare and rain 
Nor flof^ant man-swine whets bis tusk ; 

But delicately sighs in musk 
The homage of the dun boudoir; 

Or hke a ^pitating star 
Thrilled into song, the opera-ni|^ 

Breathes faint in the quick pulse of Ug^t | 

Or at the camage-window shine 
Rich wares for choice ; or, free to dine, 

Whirb through its hour of hesdth (divine 
For her) the concourse of the Park. 

And though in the discounted dork 
Her functions there and here are one. 

Beneath the bmps and in the sun 
There reigns at least the acknowledged belle 
ApparellM beyond parallel. 

Ah Jenny, yes, we know your dreams. 

Fo.- even the Paphian Venus seems 
A godoees o’er the realms of love. 

When Bilver^hnned in shadowy grove; 

Aye, or let offerings nicely plac'd 
But hide Pnapus to the waist. 

And whoso looks on him shall see 
An ehgible deity. 

Why, Jenny, waking here alone 
May help vou to remember one. 

Though all the memory’s bng outwom 
Of many a double pillowed mom 
I think 1 see you when you woke. 

And mb your eyes for me, and shaka 
My gold, in rising, from your hair. 

A Danafi for a moment there. 

Jenny, my love rang true I for stiD 
Love at first sight b vogue, until 
That tinkling mokes him oodiUe. 

And must I mock you to the bet. 

Ashamed of my own shame,—aghast 
Because some thoughts not bom omisi 
Rose at a poor fair face hke this T 
Well, of such Ihougbte so much 1 knowr 
In my life, os in hm, they show. 

By a far gleam which I may near, 

A dark path 1 can stnve to clear. 

Only one kisa. Good-bye, my dear. 


I. POETRY: William Morrib. His Life— His Work-The Poet-The CiaftsmRn— 

The Social Reformer 


V^LLIAU MORRIS (1834-1896) 

Hjb Lira 

Bosk on 94th March 1834, at Elm Houee, Wol 
thamatow, William Morris was the third child in 
s family of nme, and esme of good middle-olBas 
stock, ri<h in sound, strong physique, with no 
nmorksble gifts of intelleot or imagmatinn. In 


1840 his parents moved to Woodford HsU in 
Essex. At this time there is a obazawtecistis 
picture of the small boy, dressed in a suit of toy 
umour, riding a ShetliEmd pony through Epping 
Forest, with bis abundant ouiiy hair fl 3 dng in the 
breeas, and looking like some mediss^ knight 
out hunting imaginary dragons. 

He was an soger reader, and at seven yearn old 
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had dev 0 iuediBoat of Mutyat’t ood many of Boott'a 
novels; and his rister testes how, after reading 
Th» Old EriffiM Baron in the rabbit warren at 
Woodford they were wrought up to such a 
state of mind as to make them afraid to oroes the 
parktoreaoh hmne. 

In 1843 he was sent to a private school at 
Walthamstow. For neither writing nor qielliog 
had he a natural gift: his writing, however, became 
beautiful in later yean; ” but X remember having 
to stand on a chair vnth my dices oS,” he has tcdd 
us, “beoause I made so many mistakes in my 
spelling *'—>and qielliiig remained with Morris a 
lifelong failure. 

At Marlborough College, from 1848^1851, we see 
a “thiok-set, strong-looking boy—good-natured 
and kind, but with a fearful t«nper ”; we also 
see the studious, restless enthusiast for art and 
arobiteeture and old church music, with no love 
for games, but, like Dickens and Charlotte Bronte, 
in great requert as a story-teller. 

After reading for a year with a private tutor, 
Morris matrioidated at Oxford in 18&2, and first 
met with Bdward Burne-Jones. The spell of 
Newman and the Anglo-Catholic revival still 
lingered in Oxford, uid considerably influeno^ 
this serious and artistic youth—a pronounced 
High Churchman desirous of taking Orders. Then 
came his majority in 1866, and with it an income 
of £900 a year. 

Having taken his degree in 1860, ho might have 
settled down to a life of pleasure and idle comfort, 
but it was not in Morris’ nature to do this. While 
on a holiday in France he and Burne-Jones had 
definitely given up the idea of the Church as a 
profession. Art was to be their Mistress: for 
Burne-Jones, painting; for Morris, the career of 
an architect. Bo, on leaving the university, he 
became an articled pupil in the office of Qeorge 
Edmund Street, the diocesan architect, Philip 
Webb being then senior clerk. When tiie office 
was moved to London Morris was soon happily 
sharing rooms with his friend Bum«>-Jones, while 
much of their spare time was spent with the poet- 
painter, RoasettL 

The influence of Rossetti was soon evident. 
Morris had already written several poems, col¬ 
lected in the little vohnne The Defence of Ouenevere 
—and now ‘'Rossetti says 1 ought to paint. 1 
must try,” and he made such rapid progress that 
when Burne-Jones and Rossetti were commis¬ 
sioned to execute the frescoes at the Union Debat¬ 
ing Hall in 1867, Morris was invited to assist them. 

With this visit to Oxford yet another interest 
entered his life. At the theatre he met Miss Jane 
Burden, whose beautiful face has been limned for 
us in 80 many of Rossetti’s pictures. The friend¬ 
ship soon ripened into affection, and they were 
mamad at Oxford in 1869. On their return from 
a tour abroad Mwtis set to work on his new home, 
the fhmoua Bed House at BexI^ Heath; in this 
undertaldiig he was assisted in various wa 3 ni by 
Philip Webb the arahiteot, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, 
and otiisr friends. 

The year 1881 saw ihe foundation of the fim of 
Masria, MuehaU, Faulkner A Co. ; this paitnmsihip 


was dissolved in 1876 and Morris became sole 
proprietor. In consequence of the rapid develop¬ 
ment of his busmoss, Morris decided to sell the 
Bed House in 1866 and move with his family to 
London. He liad been ill with rheumatic fever, 
and the constant journeys to and from the city 
were beginning to 1 m somewhat of a strain. 

He was now planning The Earthly Poradiae, 
and also writing Jaaon ; after its publication he 
began to study Icelandic with Mr. Magnftason. 
Within a short time he was able to put this new 
venture to practical use in a series of Icelandic 
Bagas, the translation of which, with a tour in 
Iceland, occupied most of his spare time for the 
next few 3 ’earB. 

Morris was not happy away from the country, so 
in 1871 he and Rossetti beraune joint-tenants of 
Kelmscott Manor, a charming old house on the 
banks of the Thames. The arrangement was more 
or less happy until 1874, when, after an iUness, 
Rossetti departed. 

It was m 1876 that the Eastern Question Asso¬ 
ciation was founded with Morris os secretary— 
to protest against the lukewarm policy of the 
Conmrvative Government with reference to the 
atrocities in Bulgana. Morris, as may be expected, 
was also on the side of the anti-war party regarding 
the tooubles in Afghanistan. Having organised a 
gigantic meeting in 1878 on their behalf at wliich 
Gladstone had promised to speak, “ The Parha- 
mentaries," he said, “ began to quake,” the meet¬ 
ing was abandoned, and for a while Morris threw up 
politics in disgust ” I shall give up reading the 
papers,” he remarked, ” and stick to my work.” 
But in 1881 we find him acting as treasurer of tho 
National Liberal League, and on 17th January 1883 
he joined the Democratic Federation; the next 
few years being given up to lecturing throughout 
the ootmtry on both Art and Socialism. On one 
occasion Morris asked a lady how she liked his 
leeture : ” Not at all t ” was the unexpected reply. 
“ But I thought the colour of your blue shirt 
dharming.” 

Overwork was largely responsible for a serious 
illness in 1886, but the next year he was again 
working, if possible, harder than ever. The 
Dream of John BaU was appearing in The Com¬ 
monweal. the organ of the Socialist League— 
Morris toving started and financed both paper 
and League; and much of his best literary woric 
made its first appearance in ita oolumna 

The Hottae of the Wolfinga, published in 1888, was 
the first of his books to be printed from specially 
aeleoted type. His next romance, The Roota of the 
Mouniaina, was bound in one of his own chintzes. 
” I am so pleased with my book,” he wrote to a 
friend, “ typography, binding, and, must I say it, 
litoary matter.” This peculiar interest in the 
produotion of books lod to his founding the KelmB- 
oott Press, set up in the Upper Moll, Hammer¬ 
smith—and Newa from Nowhere was ^e first of 
bis volumes to be issued from it. 

Bo attractive were the volumes issued by Morris 
that the University of Cambridge, in 1891, lent him 
Caxton's copy <d The Qolden Legend, from which 
^ printed the Kebnsoott edition of 1892. 
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After » few more yean of Utenoy woxk, numerouB 
aothritiM uid leotiuM on behalf of the Booial 
Demoocatio FedMation, Mofiia* health gave way 
under the itrain. A aea trip was advised, and Iw 
started for Norway, but he only longed for the 
time to oome irtien he m^t return to Kelmaoott, 
and no benefit resulted. When he arrived in 
En^and he was too ill to be taken beyond London. 
Yet be wraked to the end. Early in September 
he dictated the last chapter of The Sundering 
Flood, and on 3rd October 1896 died at Hammer¬ 
smith, and tiiree days latw, at Kdmsoott, was 
laid to rest, in a storm of wind and rain. 


His WoBK 

A story is tdd of Morris that a man stopped 
him in the street one day with ** Beg pardon, sir, 
were you ever captain of the Sea SteaBowt** 
Into this random query is condensed the whole 
problem of Morris’ peieooality. The inquirer 
may have been thinking of the sailor-like appear¬ 
ance of the man, with his rolling gait and vital, 
weather-beaten face. But to his friends there is 
more in the inquiry than lies here. 

Hie look of rugged strength, the pleasant, hearty 
manner, and the suggestion of an imdeilying re¬ 
serve force, all these things make us think of 
Morris as a master of men. A traveller on the 
high seas T Perhaps: but a captain, a leader as¬ 
suredly. And no ordimuy one either. Not a 
captain of some miserable ctfit, but a captain of 
the Sea Swattow —happy symb^ of the dreamer 
element in Morris’ nature. 

The savour of the man’s personality lay in the 
juxtapoaiUon of these two divergent qualities, 
poetio imagination and practical sagacity. On 
the one side an artist, a lover of the beautiful, a 
Utopian visionary ; on the other a man of shre^ 
common sense, direct, blunt, and downright. His 
dreams were no castles in the air, they h^ a de¬ 
finite ground plan. The dreamer devised beautiful 
things, beautiful poems, beautiful prose, beautiful 
handcrafts; the practical man expressed them in 
terms of utfiity. He loved beauty so well that he 
turned it into a limited company. 

At first he sought relief fr^ the ugliness of 
modem life by feshioning a secluded realm of 
beauty, remote from the noisy hi^way. But as 
he grew dder this did not satisfy him. "Those 
who joy would win must share it," said Byron. 
“ Hapinneas is bom a twin." So Moizis resolved 
to sbm it, and he could only hope to do this by 
t^ng to beautify the life about him. It was a 
lifelong task. 

RuAin’s inspiration was of course of immense 
value here, and no literary utterance ever moved 
him nuMe profoundly than the famous chapter " On 
the Nature of Gothic," that he took later as the text 
for on his social sermons. 

Here fe the passage: 

"In the make and nature of every man, however 
rude or ample, whom we employ in manual labour, 
there ere some powers for better things; some tardy 
imagination, toipd capacity of emotion, tottering steps 
of toought, then are, even at the wont; and in most 


cases it is all our own fault that they ore tardy or torpid. 
But they cannot be strengthaied, imlass we ore oontent 
to take them fat their ieebleness. unless we prire end 
honour them in theur inperfeotion above the best and 
most perfeet manual skill. And this is what sra have to 
do with all our labourers; to look for the thoughtful 
part of them, end get that out of them, whatever we 
lose for it, whatever faults and orors we ore obliged to 
take with it. For the best that is in them eannot mani¬ 
fest itself but in company with much error. Understand 
this clearly s you can teaoh a man to draw a straight 
hne, and to out one ; to strike a ourved line, and to oarve 
it: and to copy and oarve any number of given lines or 
fCrms with admirable speed and perfect predaion ; and 
you find his work perfect of its kind : but if you oA him 
to think about any of those forms, to oonsider if he can¬ 
not find any better in his own bead, be stops ; lus execu¬ 
tion becomes hesitating ; ha thinks ; anu ten to one he 
thinks wrong; ten to one he makes a mistake in the first 
touch he givee to his work os a thinidng being. But 
yon have made a man of him for ail that. He was only 
a machine before—an animated took 

“And observe, you are put to stem choice in this 
matter. You must either make a tool of the creature or 
a man of him. You cannot msJte both. Men were not 
intended to work with the accuracy of tools, to be pre- 
oise and perfect in sU their actions. If you will have that 

S reeiaion out of them, suid moke their fingers measure 
Bgrees like cog-wheels, and their arms strike curves like 
compsasee, you must unhumanise them. All the energy 
of their spunts must be given to mike cogs and compsases 
of themselves. The eye of the soul must be bent upon 
the finger-pomt, and the soul’s force must fill idl the in- 
visible nerves that gmde it, ten hours a day, that it may 
not err from its steely {weeision, and so soul and sight be 
worn away, and the whole human being be lost at last— 
a heap of sawdust so far os its intellectual work in this 
world is concerned, save only by its heart, which cannot 
go into the form of cogs and compasses, but expands, 
after the ten hours ore over, mto fireside humanity. On 
the other hand, if you will make a man of the working 
creature, you cannot make a tool. Let him but begin 
to imagme, to think, to try to do anythmg worth doing, 
and tto engine-tunied precision is lost at once. Out 
oome ah his roughness, all his dulnees, all his incapa- 
bihty; shame upon shame, failure upon fulura, pause 
upon pause; but out oomes the wbok majesty of him 
atm, and we know the height of it only whim we see the 
clouds settling upon him. And, whether the clouds bo 
bright or dark, there wUl be transfiguration behind and 
wimn them.’’ . . . For individuals “ to feel their souls 
withering within them, unthanked, to find their whole 
bemg sunk into an unrecognised abyss, to be counted oS 
into a heap of mechanism, numbered with its wheels and 
weighed with its hammer-strokes—this nature bode not 
—^this God blesses not—this humanity for no long time 
is able to endure." 


The compelling interest of Morris’ work lies in 
its atnaT.ing mony-sidedneas. Nor was it the znany- 
sidednesB of the merely clever, versatile man. It 
was the nuuiy-sidednesB of a naturally vital nature 
that sou^t to absorb as many forms of human 
activity os were possible. Even as a lad his 
restiees hands were ever weaving imaginary 
designs, and he never knew what rest was save 
in toe few brief hours when the tired body sought 
deep. His real recreation was change ^ work. 
And what enabled him to do so vast an amount 
was the superb detachment by which he could free 
himsiM from oil the worries and preoccupations of 
the task he had been essaying, and project his 
whole undivided enei:^es into something entirely 
fndi. Roughly spelling, we may divide bk 
activities into those of ^ poet, ^ craftsman, 
and ^ sooial lefonner. 
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TktPoet 

M(»riB VH not s grant poet in tbe sense that vn 
call Milton and Shel^ great poets, for rhythmio 
beauty ms not the inevitable ezpresuon of his 
creative imagination. Hia well-known saying tiiat 
a man who waa unable to turn from an epic to a 
t^MStiy had better leave both alone, is finely 
aignifloant of the man. He could do either with 
such admirable ease that it waa often a moot 
point whether the outoome of hia inspiration 
would take the form of words or fabric. Supreme 
art is subject to no such ohanoe incarnation: it 
oan only espreas itself in one way. But if we deny 
Morris a seat on Pamaasua as a supreme poet, be 
would daim supremacy, aasuredly, aa a great artist 
who wrote verse as one of many media for expresa- 
ing hia innate aense of beauty. And if not one of 
the titymoat peaks he certainly belongs to the 
heights. There is no poet whose work is so uni¬ 
formly fine m quality,* so happy in its level 
exoellenoe. 

Hia first volume of verse. The Defence of Qvcnenere 
and other Poems, was neoeasacily experimental; 
it is psychological, fantaatio, dramatic, lyrical, nar¬ 
rative. He is feeling hia way, and has not yet 
realised how that his beat strength lay in the 
narrative direotion. But aU of it is the work of 
an artist who uses words aa if he loved them. 
Even such veraea as The Blue Closet, The Wind, 
The Tune of Seven Towers, though little more than 
pretty fancies, musical toys, are well done, and 
delightful in t^ir alight, unpretentious way. 

The chief interest of the volume lies in the 
vigour and insight with which he treats some old- 
worid story, whether one of Arthurian inspiration, 
in The Defence of Ouenevere, or some other tale of 
medieval passion, as in The Haystack in the Floods 
with its pcHgoant horrors, or Rapunzd with its 
pictorial beauty. Admirably did he serve his 
poetio apprenticediip in this volume before he 
passed on to the mode in which he was a master 
—the narrative method. 

Both Jason and The Earthly Paradise are narrative 
poems, and while he excelled them in emotional 
fire when he wrote Stgard, he never surpassed these 
poems in fluent sweetness and gracious charm. 
The familiarity of the Jason story accounts for its 
greater popularity; but there is necessarily more 
variety in that garment of divers colours —The 
Earthly Paradise —a lovdiy fabric of verse into which 
he has woven some of the most enchanting stones 
in the world; graceful fancies from Greece, gay 
lumancea of French origin, passionate legmds 
from the North. The matter is diverse, but 
Morris has made it his own by treating one and 
all as pigments of rich oblouring for his medieval 
screen. Medieval, assuredly, the poet adways is 
in his outlook. ** Troy,” as Mr. Mukoil says, ” k 
to^ fak imagination a town exactly like Bruges, 
spired and gabled, red-roofed, filled with towers 
and swinging beUs. llie Trojan princes go out like 
the knights in Froissart, and tilt at the banriers.” 

The poem k ol extraordiiuuy length, yet it never 
drags. No heights or depths of passion an 
sounded, humour is rigonniBly ezoludeda yet *h«> 


pensive dreamy atmosphere, the easy discursive¬ 
ness of the writer preclude any sense of boredom. 
It does not grip the imagination, but it hires the 
fanc^, and we are carried along, willing oaptives 
on the amoodi, mellifluous o^enoe of verse. 
“There was little wind,” be adds after one of 
his pleasant voyages. The phrase k aignifloant 
of the entire poem. Little wind—too little indeed 
to chaperse the haee that softens the hanh oid- 
lines of the poet’s world. 

Following The Earthly Paradise came Love is 
Enough (1871), a edever, technical ex pe ri m ent— 
a modernised edition of the old mon^ty play; 
yet curiously ineffective because of its deliberatdy 
imdramatio treatment. The real attraction in the 
book lies in its charming lyrics. 

After an interesting interval of trandation work, 
Sigurd the Volsung was published in 1870. The 
translation of the ^neids of Virgil in 1876 is an 
agreeable production—nothing that Morris at¬ 
tempted was negligible. But it does not exhibit 
the poet at bis best. The one English poet to 
interpret Virgil was Tennsrson; it needs rhythmic 
distinotioa and nicely chiselled phrases, not the 
ambling grace of Morris. Sigurd is quite another 
matter. Here Morris hews a piece of pristine 
savagery from the quarry of the old Sagas, and 
dropping for a while his gracious moods, enters 
with fine spirit into the elemental grandeur of 
the epic. Gone is the old dreamer; the gently 
flowing cadence. The verso thrills with virile 
power. The sweeping rhythm breaks over the 
story Uke big Atlantic breakers on a rocky shore. 
There is a note of passion here not discernible 
hitherto in Morris’ work save, perhaps, in the 
Lovers of Oudrun. It lymbolises, moreover, the 
growing spiritual dissatisfaction of Morris with 
Lb age. It is more than a metrical e;q>erimeat, 
it is a spiritual challenge. 

As a poet be never excelled Sigurd for grandeur, 
nor for grace The Earthly Paradise. 

His next work on a big scale waa the trans¬ 
lation of the Odyssey, a vigorous urd admirable 
piece id work. CertLnly Morris was tyiritually 
more ddn to Homer than to Virgil. 

The period of verse writing was now drawing 
to a close. No work in verse of any importance 
marks his later years. The Chants for Socialists, 
useful and spirit^ in their way, are necessarily on 
a lower level of art; delightful as are many of the 
songs that light up hia prose romances, these are 
subordinate of course to the prose romances^ and 
in any case mark no fresh departure. 

These romances, written in prose, are essentialty 
poetical in conception and treatment, and are in 
reality a fresh illustration of Morris’ poelao powers, 
and, as Mr. Watts-Dunton has aout^ obnrved, 
exemplifying the distinction between real and 
poetired prose and the rhetcniool prose of aueh 
writers aa Buskin and De Quinoey. 

In other words rhythmio beauty k an fntegrsl 
part of Morrk* prose styk in tiiese romanoes, 
whOst humour and dabwate diamoteriaation k 
os carefully excluded hwe aa far tire namtive 
veoe. Artistically speaking, them k a mdlower 
beauty about these romances far pcoae than about 
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the vane xomanam, bob thay anlllar fran one disw* 
baok alian to The Sarthly Pandiee and Sigwrd. 
Tha abyla ia xnoie involved, nora adf-oanadoua 
and tnoea atchaie. Itoa oompantiva lack of aim* 
pUoity aomewhat limUa their appeal, and it ia to 
be regretted that Moitia bad bm leaa geoeniaa 
with tamia derived from the Saxon and Daokh 
akanenta in our language. 

nie romancea an nine in number: ol theae two 
ace oommuntatio in oonoeption —The Dream qf 
JoAn BaU and Nevae from Nowhere, the one a hark 
batft to tha peat, the other a look forwacd to 
the fntun. nia remaining talee am rank fan- 
taaiaa with fiavouia of Qemian and Scandinavian 
eegaa, with that peooliar Morris atmosphem in 
wfakA dieamy melanohoty and joyoua vitality ace 
piq[nantly Mended, and triusm the author'a passionate 
Ion of beauty breaks in eveiy line even in the 
musical titles—i.e. The Water of the Wondnue 
Idee, The Wood beyond the World. The Wdl at Ae 
WoHfe JBnd, The Land of the Qlittering Plain. 

The Craftenum 

Morris* oraftamanship is in reality only another 
aspect of his work as a poet. Supetfioially there 
may seem a good deal of difikrenoe between a 
tapestry, a stained-giass window, and ux epio: fun¬ 
damentally there is no distinction. The divergenoe 
ia one of technique, not of art. Throughout his 
life his poetio imaginfd>ion inspired his craftsmanship 
and his craftsmanship materi^y affected his poetry. 
It has been said that Boasetti wrote his pictures 
and painted his poems. In a sense this is a per¬ 
fectly just criticism, and it is equMly just to say 
that Morris wove his epics, and, if are oacmot add that 
he wrote his tapestries, this ia because his crafts¬ 
manship affect^ far mom materially his verse 
than did his metrical skill as a poet affect hia 
oraftamanahip. He thought in arabesqi'^ and 
curves rather than in metm and rhythm. Even 
when talking to friends in casiial conversation his 
hands would be unoonsciouBly mapping out scntne 
design. His earliest activities were in an ecolem- 
asti^ direction, and here he had the co-operation 
of his lifdong friend Sir Edward Bume-Jonee. 
The scope and extent of his work may be judged 
from (^[uoing at the dronlar issued by Morris and 
Company: 

" The growth of Decorative Art in thii country,” says 
the eiroiuar, *' owing to the efforts of English Arwiteots, 
has now reached a point at which it seems desirable that 
Artists of mpotation should dsvote their time to it. 
Akhoogh, no doubt, particular instanoes of suoeeBB may 
be idted, still it must be generally felt d>at attempts of ibu 
kind hitherto have been crucfai and fragmentary. Up 
to thia time, the want of that artistic supervision, which 
can alone bring about harmony between ^ varions parts 
oi a snooeadiu wwk, has bsra increased by the neoee- 
sarily exesssive onUay, oonsaqaent on taking one indi- 
ridnal artist bom his ^etorial laboun. 

”The Artists whose names aiqiear, hope by amoclatkm 
to do awiqr with this difflonlty. Having wnong tiisir 
Bombar man of varied qnalifloauons, they will be ^le to 
andactahe any species ol deooratkm, mural or otherwise, 
from piotaea, proper l y ao oalled, do^ to the oonaidera- 
tkm of the amulaat work snaoeptible of art beauty. It 
is antioipatad that by snob oo-oparation, the lamst 
ainomit of what is ssesntlally the artiBt*a work, along 
srith Ida ermstant sapervUca. will bo ssoo^ nt tkn 


smallest posriMs oxpanw, dUle the weifc dans_ 

nsosassrily be df a much mote oonqdela order, thna M 
any singla artiat were fnckkotally empipyad In tbs anal 


** These Artfsts having for many yean been demely 
a t tae h sd to tbs study of the Dsoorativo Arts of aB Hmm 
and countries, have fait mors than most psiqde the 1 
of acme one plaoe, where th^ could eimw obtain or | 
n^uoad wm of a genuine and be a ut i ful nh a raetm . 
They heve, the r e f ore, now eetebHehed themeelveB aa a 
firm, for the production, by themeelvee end under their 
Bupnvision, of i 


"L Mural Deoorarion, either In Piotaraa or in 
Pattern work, or merely in the aciaage- 
ment of Colonie, aa applied to dwelling* 
honaea, ehurehea, or public buildinga 
” IL Carving geueraily, ae applied to AielutwtaM. 
** lU. StainM Qlaae, emedeliy with referenoe to Urn 
hannony withliural Decoiatico. 

”IV. lletal Work in aO ita branches 
Jewellery. 

”V. Fnmiture,elther depending for ite b eauty ontte 
own darign, on the ^iphcation of malwieli 
hitherto overlooked, or on ito oonjnnetian 
with Figure and Pattern Painting. Vndm 
this bead is in c l u ded Embrouiay of al 
kinds. Stamped Leather, and oniamBBtal 
work in other snch materiala, beaidae every 
article iwoeasary for domeatio uee. 

* It b only requisite to etate further that work of all 
tiie above olasses will be eetimated for, and ezecnted in a 
business-like manner ; and it b believed that good de¬ 
coration, invoivii^ rather the Inzury of taste than the 
luxury of ooBtlineas, will be found to be mwdi kae e ap sr t - 
rive than b gsnerally suppoaed.** 


From the ohuioh to the home waa to Mofrii • 
natural truxaition. Here the work waa more iq>* 
hill, for Victorian Ehx^and had cUumed u an 
ementud of deooratiou a style of ponderous ii^linf, 
whioh Morris foimd it a bi^ matter to change. 

It b impoflriMe to ovo'-emphaaiie the meti^ 
morphoais be managed to aooomplirix, suxd to 
appreoiate ita magnitude we have but to compare 
the picturesque gabled coxmtry house of to-d^f, 
and the now familiar aoheme of decoration in wfaiA 
graceful Eastern ruga, neat Indian matting, and 
cheerful Axmiixster carpets play their part with 
the stiff dinginefis of the Md mid-Victorian hoansi 
Having purged our houaea both outwardty nod 
inwardly of evil spirits of drabuess and uglinHSs, 
Morris turned to book illumiixating; after trixioh 
ho went thoroughly into the whole matter of dyeing 
which lay neorasuily at the baok of aU f«ms of 
oraftamanrixip. 

This u a signiiloant Qluatration of the man’e ex- 
tiaordiixary thoroni^neaB, and explains the aeoret 
of the dbtinotive g^oiy that lay in hb Hammer¬ 
smith oarpets and Merton tapeatriea. For abjur¬ 
ing modem methods and the favourite aniline dyea 
of the day, he reotored the mrihod of a bygone 
age, aet up his own dye-houae, and triumphantly 
proxmd the superiority of the old vegetable d 3 rsa. 

Hb latest experiment in craftamanrixip waa^ in 
the art of printing as exemplified by the beaotifid 
publioatiofui of the Kefanaoott Preaa. A ^bnoe at 
any of these wfil oonvinoe the observer that Monrb 
had thoroughly taokled the paper problem and had 
availed MmseM of the best varieties of type. 

He had an unrivalled instinct in ansearing Ilia 
aptitude of other oraftamen. On one oooarion ba 
iiM of a man iriio had bnoifht ooma deocniiiaa 
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woik to him: man han't an equal in 

Europe for drapery; but he’a no good at faces." 

Hia memory «aa phenomenally retentive. A 
thina onoe seen he iwver foi^t. " On one oooa- 
akm/’ Mr. Thackeray Turner says, "he had just 
returned from survesring an old church; Morris 
recalled everything ab<^ that church, the dis* 
position and ohacaoter of the omamenta, and could 
tell exactly at what point in the church theee were 
aituated. Yet hia only visit to this church had 
been made about twenty years previously." * 

On another occasion, his friend Mr. Philip Webb 
ahowed him a design. Morris made little oonunent 
and seemed to be engrossed in other matters. But 
a long time aftorwatds he referred to the design, 
only seen for a moment or so^ and recalled every 
det^l about it. The secret of this lay, no doubt, 
in the fact that Morris gave his undivid^ attention 
to the matter in hand, whethm: a poem, a point in 
political economy, or a design. He took it in 
omnpletely; and althou^ he had tite faculty of 
putting everytiung away from him when he turned 
to frsA mattere, he always retained a clear and 
trustworthy recollection of the thing noted. 

Tbroughout these various forms of craftsmanship 
there ran a common purpose and a common aim. 
All the decorative arts were made subordinate to 
architecture; and every manifestation of applied 
ait was so fnuned as to serve the community. Its 
beauty and sodal utility were always kept in view. 

The Socidt Reformar 

Morris was first and foremost an artist, and it is 
pertinent therefore to inquire how it was be left the 
pursuit of art dunng later years in order to preach 
social reform. The more we study Moms' life- 
work, the more are we convinced that all his activi¬ 
ties, whether artistic or social, form a homogeneous 
whole. He loved beauty as passionately as did 
Rossetti; but feeling with Ruskin that the majority 
of hia fellow-men would never care for beauty untU 
the ugliness of their lives uid environment were 
diang^ he set about to try and effect this. 
Cariyle had first touched his social sympathies, 
but undoubtedly the most powerful stimulus came 
from Ruskin in hia famous chapter " On the Nature 
of Gothic " in The Stones of Venice. 

Here is the interconnection between art and life 
clearly formulated. Like Ruskin, Morris entered 
social politios through the gateway of .ffiatheticism. 
He beMme a Bocial^t because, in his lifelong tirade 
against the ugtinees of modem life, he fdt that 
unless conditions of labour were changed, his ex- 
tension of art into every side of life would be an 
impossibility. He opposed capitalism in the same 
spirit as he opposed aniline dye; not primarily 
because it made for cruelty, but because it made 
for ogUnssa Morris had as little patience with 
the *' Art for Art’s sake " of the sssthete as he had 
for the " Art for Ethics' sake " of the moralist. 
For him it was “ Art for Life’s sake.'* 

Morris’ social ideal differed from that pictured 
fay Bellamy in his Looking Barktaard-^^ ideal 
termed by Morris" a Codmey Paradise.’’ Bodalism 

* WiBUm Morris : A StuAg in PsnosoKqr, by Arthur 
Oompton-Riokett (Hsrbert Jeokins). 


for him meant a communistic society with its 
implication of vdluntary co-operation for common 
en^. Yet here again, as always, he was no men 
visionary. He had no behef in oatastrcpluo oom- 
monism; he did not imagine that we could go 
asleep “ on a Saturday in a capitalistic sordetf a^ 
wake on Monday in a oommunistio society." He 
repudiated the idea of open war as a means towards 
thie end desired. The change would, he knew, be 
a gradual one; and the means of bringing 
it about was constant education, and the continual 
makin g of Socialists. A transitional period be¬ 
tween the present oapitalistio system a^ that of 
oommuniBm he knew to be inevitable. " De¬ 
mocracy said and says," ^ he wrote, " men diaD not 
be the masters of othera because hereditary privi¬ 
lege has made a race or a family or so, and they 
happen to belong to such race; they shell indivi¬ 
dually grow into being the master of others by the 
develc^nnent of certain qualities under a system 
of another which artificUdly proteota the weidth 
of every man, if he has acquit it in accordance 
with this artificial system, from the interferenoe of 
every other, and from all others combined. The 
now order of things says, on the contrary, ^^y 
have masters at aU 7 Let us be fellows working 
in the harmony of association for the common 
good, that is, for the greatest happiness and com- 
pletest development of every hmnan being in the 
community." 

Morris’ sooialism differed from that of Rurdcin 
in being democratic in basis rather than aristocratio. 
Hie dominant note in Morris' message is liberty and 
equality. Ruskin’s instincts were against trusting 
the people to manage their own affairs. Morris 
found the modem exponents of Liberalism too 
weak-kneed, and passed them by. But he started 
on the Liboral platform; and it was not because be 
disliked Liberalism but because he was impatient 
of Idberahi that he left them. 

For Ruskin, on the other hand. Liberalism was 
always anathema. He called himself an Illiberal, 
denounced Liberalism m tending towards anarchy, 
and pointed to the stock example of Liberal prin¬ 
ciples—^America I 

Morris’ value as a social reformer moat not be 
estimated merely by his leoturrs and propaganda 
work, nor even by his communistic romances, 
but 1^ the whole effect of his work as an artist- 
craftsman. 

Herbert Spencer has said, "You cannot get 
golden conduct out of leaden instincts." Morris 
agreed; but he did not leave the instincts alone 
as Spencer did to work out their own salvation 
throng the dow process of evolution. He did 
his bmt to change them. Art for him was never 
a luxurious toy Irat an ethic, a creed for the better- 
mmt of the whole community. 

Tan Hststaok n nn Fxoons 

Had she come all the way for this. 

To part at last without a kiss 7 
Yea, had dw home the dirt and rain 
That her own eyes might see Um s la i n 
Beside the haystack in the floods 7 

t Signs of Change. 
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Along fh* dripfibig IhAom wooda, 

The itimip tonobing oither iboeb 
Bha roda aotrido M troopan do I 
With kirtla kihad to her knaa, 

To whiob tho mud mlaah'd wratohadly | 
And tha wat drift'd from avwy tiea 
Upon bar hand and haaTV hair, 

And OB har avalida broad and fair; 

Tha taan and rain ran down bar unob 


By flta and atarta they roda afiaaeb 

Am r&n oftan waa faia pkoe 

Far ofi from her; be bad to ride 

Ahrad. to aaa what might batida 

Wban the roada oroaa'd I and aometimaa, whan 

There toaa a murmuring from hia man. 

Had to turn book with promiaea; 

Ah DM I aha had but litUa aaaa: 

And oftan for para doubt and dread 
She Bobb'd, mMe giddy in tha head 
^ tha Bwift riding; while, for ooid, 

Hiw alendar Angara aoaroa oould hold 
The wat raina: yea, and aoaroely, too^ 

She felt the foot within her ahoe 
Againat tha Btirmp: allforthia 
To part at laat without a kiai 
Banda the bayataok in the flooda. 


For whan they near’d tiiat old aoak'd hay, 
Tbay aaw aoKaa tha only way 
That Jttdaa, Oodmar, and tha tbiaa 
Bad running hona diamally 
Grinn’d from hu pennon, under whioh. 

In one atraight Um along tha ditch, 
niey oountad thirty b eada. 

8o then. 

While Bobert turn'd round to hia men. 

She aaw at onoe the wretched end. 

And atooping down, tried hard to rend 
Her eoif the wrong way from her bead. 

And hid her eyee; while Robert aaid t 
"Nay, love, ’tie eoaroely two to one. 

At PoioUera where we made them run 
So feat—why, aweet my love, good o h aar. 
The Oaaoon frontier ia ao near. 

Nought after thin.*' 

But, "0."8he aaid, 

" My God I my God I I have to tread 
The long way back without you; than 
The court at Paria; thoae aiz men; 

Tba gratinjB of the Chitelet; 

^Ria awift Mine on aome runy day 
IJUie thia, and people atanding by. 

And lauding, while my weak handa try 
To reoolim hov atrong men ewim. 

All thia, or alee a life with him. 

For whioh I should be damned at laat. 
Would God that thia next hour waa put I" 


Be anawer'd not, but cried hia cry, 

" St, George for Hamy I ” obearuy { 

And laid hia hand upon har rein, 

Alaal no man of ail hia train 
Gave back that cheeiy cry again i 
And, while lew rage hia thumb beat faat 
Upon his sword-mlt, some one oaet 
About hia neck a kerchief long. 

And bound him. 

nian they went along 
To Oodmar; who aaid: “flow, Jahana, 
Your lovarfe Sfe ia on the wane 
So feat, that, if thia vwy hour 
Ton yi^ not aa my paramour, 

Ha will not aaa the riM leave oft— 

Nay, kaap your tongue from gibe and aooit 
Sir Bobert, or I akqr you now.” 

Bw laid bar band upon her Imiw, 

Than gaaad upon the pahn, aa though 
She thought her forehead bled, and—" No^" 
She aaid, and turn’d her bead away, 

Aa thma were notiiing daa to tmf. 


And avarythbig wen aattlad i nd 
Grew Godmar’a face from dun to hand 
" Jdiana, on yoi^ hill ttaare ataada 
My castle, guarding well my lands t 
What Undm me from takng you, 

And doiiw that 1 list to do 
To your fear wilful body, while 
Your kni^t li« dead t ” 

A wfekadaoaib 

Wrinkled bar face, ber Spa grew thin, 

A long way out aha thrust Mr ohm i 
" You kmiw that I ahouhl atrangle you 
While yon were sleeping; or bite through 
Your uiroat, by God’s help—ah I ” aha said. 
" Lord Jeaua, ^ty your poor maid I 
For in auoh wiaa th^ hem aaa in, 

I eannot ehooae but am and ain. 

Whatever h^pans j yat 1 think 
They oould not make im eat or drink. 

And ao should I jnat naeh my teat.” 

" Nay, if you do not my bah^ 

0 dehana I thongh 1 Ion you wall," 

Said Oodmar, “ would I fail to taU 
AU that I know.” * Fbnl hea," aho aaid. 

" Eh T liae my JehaM f by Ot^’a bead. 

At Paris foDm would deem them true t 

Do yon know, Jehane, they ay for yon, 

' Jehane the brown ! JehaM the brown I 
Give ns JehaM to burn or drown I ’— 

Eh—gag me, Robert I—sweet my frieiid. 
This were indeed a piteous and 
For thoae hmg fing^ and long feet, 

And long nook, and smooth ahouldeta sweet t 
An end that few men would forget 
^niat saw it—So, an honr yet i 
Conaidar, JehaM, whhdi to taka 
Of kfe or death I ” 

So, aoaieeawahi^ 
Diamountiiig, did aha Imm that {daoe^ 

And totter boim yards : with ha iaoe 
Turn’d upward to tha sky aha hqr, 

Ha head on a wat heap of bay. 

And fell asleep: and while ^ slept. 

And did not oraam, the minuta raepi 
Bound to tha twelve again; but dw, 

Bemg waked at laat, ai^’d quietly. 

And strangely childlike oame, and said i 
" I will not.*’ Straightway Godmar’a hitad. 
Aa though it hung on atrong wires, turn’d 
Moat sharply round, and bis boa bum’d. 

For Bobert—both hia ayw were dry, 

He oould not weep, but gloomliy 
He Beam’d to watofa the rain; yea, too, 

Hia lips were Srm ; he tried onoe more 
To touch her lipa ; dm rwoh'd out, sore 
And vain deaira so tortured them. 

The poor grey lipa, wd now tha hem 
Of 1 m alem bnidi’d them. 

With a atari 

Up Oodma roae, thrust them apart; 

From Robot’s throat ha loosed the ba n d s 
Of dlk and mail; with empty handa 
Held out, aha atood and gi^, and aaw 
The long bright biada without a flaw 
Glide out from Godmu’a ahaath, hia band 
in Robert'a hair; aha aaw him bend 
Bade Robert’s : aba saw him send 
The thin steel down • the blow told wall, 
Bigjht baokward the knight Bobert fall. 

And moan’d aa do^ do, being half dead, 
Dnwittlng, aa 1 deem i ao thm 
Oodma tnra’d arinnlng to Ua man. 

Who ran, some Sva or six, and bast 
Hia head to pieoM at their feet. 

Than Godmw tam'd ogafai and addi 
* So, Jehane, the SnA ntto la nad I 
Take note, my lady, that your way 
Lfeabaokward tom GUtelat I” 
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Bha dwok tor hoatf and gwd MTliito 
A* tor aoU hamli with a roahil amila, 
Aa thaagh thia tUog tod mada bar aud 

Ihia waa Oa paitfaig ttat they bad 
Badda tto h^atoto in tto flooda. 


Vow ' Ooiia «o A Vaw Lent 

dam ttogr diava before iha wbid, and an tto 

_ilw Maoda uflad, tto ann ahona out and tto (rfBag 

wna alaar | tto wind had inaah a b ated, thon^ it etiO 
Haw a beMaa aad waa a toed wind for aaiiing toward 
the aaiintrj al lawgtoa. Bo then the maatar aaid that 
Vnaa thay ware bawiidarad, and tto irind ao U1 to deal 
wMli, it ware beat to go atiU before the wind that they 
■1^ iBaltMaoia land and get knowledge of their where* 
ahoata from tto foBc tharaoL Witlud to aaid that to 
daaoMd tto land not to to very far diatant. 

Bedidtb ay, aad aailad on pleeaantly enoogh, for the 
weather kopt on mending, and the wind Ml tiU it waa 
bntalight Moane, yetatfll fool for Langton. 

Bo worn thrao daya, and on tto ova of the third, tto 
man from tto tnptnaat eried out that to aaw land ahmd; 
and ao did Uiay all bofoca the ann waa quite aet, thou^ 
It ware hot a Mood ao bigger than a man'a hand. 

Whan night foU tfaay atmok not anil, but want forth 
toward ttoaud fair ara aofUy ; for it waa early aummer, 
ao that tto ntahta ware ndther long nor dark. 

Bat wton it waa broad daylight, they opened a land, 
• long ahora cd rooka aad mountaina, ana nought elea 
that ttoy oonld aee at flrat. Navertheleaa aa day wore 
amd they draw nighoc* And thq^ aaw how the mountaina 
laB awM from the oea, aad ware behind a Ions wail of 
toaer on t and oomiim nigher yet, they beheld a green 
■daki gidag up after a little in green bente and eloM to 
bWtftto aaid oUff-walL 


No eity nor haven did they aaa there, not even when 
they ware far nigher to the land; nevartheleoa, whereea 
they hardorad for tto peace of the green earth after all 
tto tomlijg and unraet of the eea, aad whereas elao tiiey 
doutoednottoflndat the least go^ and fraoh water, and 
belike otiier bait in the plain onder the mountains, they 
MO aaUed on not nnmemly ; ao that by nightfall they 
aaet anohor in Bvo-fathom water hard by the ahora. 

Next morning they found that they were lying a little 
■ny ofi the month of a rivm not right great; ao th^ 
pnl out thoir boota and towed the mp up ioto the aaid 
rivv, and wton thw had gene np for a mile or there- 
■fmata they found the aaei>water failed, for Uttla waa tho 
aM mad flw of tto tide on that ooost. Than waa tha 
fivor deep and dkar, running between smooth graoey 
toad Hto to oModowB. Also on their left boara they 
oonr paeee ntly ttoaa haod of neat oattle gcdng, as if in 
a mamiow of a hnaaeataad in thrir own land, and a few 
■hasp I and thaitofter, about a bow-draught from the 
rivor, they saw a iSttla toaaa of wood and straw-tbatoh 
wader a wooded aaynd, and with onhard treee oboot 
It. They wooderud, BtM thereat, for tiuw knew no 
oonoa wto that land '-dhoold not be buUdad, though it 
ware ki (to far outlobda. However, they draw their 
olM np to tto bank, thinldiig that they would at least 
ahiila aarhUe and oto tidingi and have eome rafrashing 
of tto gaaon plain, whieh was oo lovely and pleasant. 
Bat whDa lhay waia hoaiad herein they saw a man 
I out of tto hogaa^ and down to tto river to meet 
and they eeaB OBW that to waa taO and old, long* 

« or mtatroBt, and coming 
da of the day in a kindly 
Tto ddpnaatar greeted Um in hie 
__ It (Bd man, art ihoa tiia kliig of 

hfa^ao ctry T 

~~ ** - T— _I It toili had none other a fong 

. to I /and at least Awn fa no other sen at 




Said tto master I Where to tto other honoea of tto 
town T 

The old man langhed. Bold to i When I aaid that I 
waa alone, 1 meant that I was alone in the land and not 
only alone in this stead. Thwa is no honae save thin 
batarixt the eea and tto dwalUnga of the Beats, over 
tto olifl'WaU yonder, yea and a long way over it. 

Yea, qooth the ohipmaetar grinnmg, aad be the bean 
of thy country oo manlike, that they dwell in builded 
boosee I 

The old man shook hie hood. Sir, aaid he, as to their 
bodily fashion, it is altomtber manlike, save that they 
be one and all higher and bigger than most. For ihw 
be bean mily in name ; they be a nation of half wUd 
men ; ior I have been told by them that there be many 
more than that tribe whoee folk 1 have seen, aad that 
they s pr ead wide about behind theee mountains from 
eoot to west. Now, sir, oa to their aoola and under* 
etandingp I warrant them not; for mworeante they be, 
trowing neither in Qod nor hie hellowa. 

Said the master: Trow they in Mahonnd then T 

Nay, aaid tbs elder, I wot not for eon that they 
have BO much oa a folaa god; thoo^ 1 have it from 
them that they worship a certain woman with ™inku 
worship. 

Then spake Walter; Yea, p>od air, and how knoweat 
thou that T dost thou deal with them at all T 

Said the old man: Whilee eome of that folk oome 
hither aad have of me whet I can epara ; a calf or two, 
or half-dozen of lambe or hoggets; or a skin of wino 
or cyder of mine own making: and they give me in return 
suoh thing! aa 1 con uae, oe akine of and bear and 
other pdtcies; for now 1 am old, I can but little of 
the hunting hereabout. Whiles, also, they bring httle 
lumps of pore copper, and would give me gold aim, but 
it ia of little use in this lonely land. &>oih to aay, 
to me they ate not maaterfol or rough-handed; but 
glad am I that they have been here but of late, and are 
not Bice to oome again this while; for terribto they are 
of aspect, and wfaeoaea ye ha aUena, belike they would 
not hold their hands from off you; and moreover ye 
have weamne and other matteia whiidi they would 
oovat soiafy. 

Quoth the master: Binoe thou dealest with these wild 
men, will ya not deal with ns in ehaffer T For whereas 
we are oome from long travel, wa hanker after fresh 
victual, aad here abroad are many tiiinga which were 
for thito avaO. 

Said the old men: AH that I have is yooni, ao that ye 
do but leave me enough till my next ingathering: of 
wine aad cyder, ouch aa it is, 1 have pwnty for yoor 
aervioe; ya may drink it till it is all gone, if ye will: 
a little oom end meal 1 have, but not much; yet era ye 
walooma thereto, einoe tto standing oon in my ^uth 
is done bloaeoming, and 1 have other meat. Cbeeees 
have I and dried ; take what ye will thereoL But 
aa to my naat and otoep, if ye have sore need of any, 
and will have them, I may not aay you nay: bat I 
pray von if ya may do withoot thm, not to taka my 
mUoh-beaata or iheir engenderera; for, have heard 
ma aav, tto Bear-foflc have been hare but ofiata, and thev 
hove hM of me all X mfoht spare: hot now M mo teU 
yon, if yo Inw ator fleah-meat, that there » vaniaoa of 
Wt and hina, yea, and of book and doe, to to had on 
this plain, and about the littlawoode at tiia foot of the 
soek^wail yonder t neither are they axeeeding wild; 
for aiiiae i may not take them, I acare them not, and no 
other man do ttoy oaa to fanii them; for the Beer-folk 
oome straight to my bonoe. and fora etmMt home thence. 
But I irill lead you tto nidieat way to amen tto venison 
la eaaiaati to to gotten. As to the worse in yoor ahip, if 
ye give me on^it X will take it with a mod ; 
and efaiafo if ya tove a loir knife or two and a toll of 
linen olein, Aat ware n good rafraohment to ow. Bat 
in nay eoaa what I have to is free to you and wal* 


gwfrrt aloft hi 


SnftUa'owaal]^^ 


T aofdttoi 
aa tor tto haaota trf Ills Bald 
aaid toad. 


The ahipmaatar lauf^bedi BWend, said he, wa give 
ttoa minkia thanks lot all that then Uddaot oa. And 
wot weP that wa ba no Mtara cr aaa tbl ea a a to take thy 
KaaBliood from iliaa. Bo to^nonrow, if then arilt, an 
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win go with UiM ood innwo tha bust, ond maonwhflo 
wa will eoma alaad. and walk on tha graen gnaa, and 
watar oar dup with thy good fraA watar. 

So tha old oarla want oaek to hia hooaa to make them 
ready what ohaer ha might, and the ahipmea, iriio wen 
twenty and one, all toU. what with the marinan and 
Arnold and Waltor’a aarvanta, went aahota, all hot taro 
who watdhad tha ahip and ahoda th^ tom. They want 


weB-weap ona d, ior both tha maatar and Wallar daamad 
wariaaaa wiadom, laat all mi|ht not ha ao gaod aa ft 
a ae m a d . They took of their aall-alntha aahon, and tilted 
them in on tha meadow batwizt the hooea and the al^ 
and tha oarla brought them what ha had far thalv avau, 
elfreahfniita,aod Mieaaaa,aniln>ilk,andwin^andaydBr, 
and honey, and than thiy faaalad nowiaa la, and wan 
right laia.^ 


I. POETBT. ixQSBSOH Chabub SwiHBUBiin: Hia life— Hia Work. 


ALGERNON CHARLES BWINBX7RNE 
(1837-1909) 

Hn Lm 

** Who gave thee worda more gpldan than fine gold 
To oarva in ahapea more glorious than of old. 

And build thy sonoa up in the sight of time 
Aa statues aet in godhead manifold, ... 

■ e • a a a 

The muBO of thy living mouth Uvea.*' 

Tbxsb falicitouB words, written in 1872 on tha 
death of hia friend, Thdoplule Gautier, the French 
poet, apply with equal' happineas to our TCnglieh 
poet, Ai^mon Charles Swinburne. 

Bom in London on 6th April 1837, he was the 
ddeat child of Admiral Charles Henry Swinburne 
(of an did Norriiumbrian family), who died in 1877, 
and Lady Jane Henrietta, dmi^tar of the third 
Earl of Ashbumham, whose love for Italy and 
knowledge of Itelian she imparted to her aanaU 
eon. 

After an early education at home from tutors, 
Swinburne entered Eton in 1849; a small boy of 
twelve with a flowing masa of bright auburn hair, 
a highbred, intellectual face, cmd great brow— 
“nothing else big or strong about him,” says 
Mrs. Warre Comteh, “except his huge literary 
tastes for obscure dramatists sjod Scotch reviewers ” 
—aud he might frequently be seen perched on a 
ladder in the Fellows* Library, hungrily devouring 
the writings of some beloved Misabethw author. 

Having won the Prince Consort’s Prise for French, 
he was presented with a beautifully illustrated copy 
of Yiotor Hugo’s Notn Dame de Paria. With 
his delight was unbounded; on arriving home he 
eame “ hopping on one foot into the room, hugging 
the bodr,” and could hwdly bear it out of hia tight. 
Thirty yean later hia joy waa aa great on meeting 
the iaoMiuB author adieu, in November 1882, £e Rai 
a’Amuse waa revived in Paris. 

At Eton Swinburne was not always the good, 
studious little boy : “ Here oomes little Swinhuxne, 
late again,” was the invariable greeting, and on one 
oooaaim he was ironically baited by his tutor aa 
“ the riling aun.” There ia also a alory tdd of him 
that when teeovaring from an attack of measles, a 
maid-attsndaat was asked to continue reading wUle 
he took hia tea—she did so; but he, with the spirit 
of miaohievoua boyhood, twk Uie opportunity to 
turn a pot of jam upside down on her head. Those 
with a taste for symboliam may oonstme thia early 
saoapade aa aa Uhiatration of hia later attitoda ta- 
w at i ia tha reading poblia 


A nmarkaUy good awimmer, he waa equally at 
home in tue river aa in the asa. “ I can lemoinber 
no earlier enjoyment,” he once wrote, “ than being 
hdd np nakii in my father's arma arid brandkhed 
between hia hands, then abet like a atone firam a 
■ling throtq^ the air, ahouting and with 

dehj^t, head foremos t into the ooming wave which 
oould only have been the {deeauie of a vmy littla 
fellow. I remember bemg afraid of other **»*"|% 
but never of the sea.” This paasioa for the asi^ 
however, nearly cost the poet hia life at Etretot, hot 
for tile timely aid of some fisbennen. 

On leaving Eton in 1864, Swinburne read for two 
3 reai 8 with Dr. Woodford, and in 1866 went np to 
Balliol College, Oxford, his aohcdarly habits ottiaot* 
ing the attention of the Master, Benjamin Jowett, 
who became hie lifelong friend. 

A literary set, pteeided over by John Nidbol, ol 
which the tending ^lirita were T. H. Green, A. V. 
Oioey, Birkheck Hill, and Bwinhume, founded tha 
“ Old Mortality ” readUng society; the membem 
met once a week during term for reading and diaana* 
■ion. Differencea of <q>inion inevitably arooe be> 
tween them, but aa Swinburne had “the great 
power of loving his friends and bearing with them,” 
this in no way marred their gothninga. Other 
friendships were also formed at thia time. Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti was at work m the freecoee of the 
new building of the Oxford Union, William Morria 
and Edward Bume-J<mea wore also there, and 
Swinburne wae aoon drawn into that Uttle oinde 
of Pre-Raphaelites wbidi included other intimate 
friends whom death alone olaimed bom him one 
by one 

Thou^ he left Oxford in 1860 without a depee^ 
it was admitted that Swinburne bad a fine knowledge 
<d Greek, in 1858 he had taken tiie Taylorian Pris e 
for French aiul Italian, end in other aubjaeta far 
exceeded the knowledge of hia feUowHrtudent^ but 
failing to satiety the axaminns in Boripture be waa 
“ idough^*' 

Of ^rinbume’a Uteraiy laboun we hear of “ four 
oraditiea,” ■■ he called them, oontribnted in 1858 
to the short-lived Uodergraduale Papen edited by 
John Niched: the authw critioiaea lua papera ■■ 
“ allowing a youngster's honsst iimnilssa, aa^ em¬ 
pathies, ami antipathies,” Hia tiurd oontributian^ 
Okureh Imperialiem, waa, he teOa ua, “a tarrifle 
onafaught on the French Enqpire and its oluiaal 
Biq>portef»—^hioh must, no dohbt, have oontriboted 
to its (the Undergraduate Papere) ultimato ooDapaa. 
. . . Whan I think of tha marveDooa woric that 

t I%e Wood hogond As WorUL 
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RoflMtti bad done at the aame age, J am abaehed at 
the recollection at my own rabbit'' 

On leaving Oxford, Bwinbume epent eome weeke 
In Italy, where he mat “ the moat ancient of the 
demi-go^*' aa he waa pleaaed to atyle Walter 
Savage Laodor. Betuming to London, where be 
might eaaily have lad a life of leiaure, he piefened 
to work, aod throw in hia lot with the Bohamian life 
of hk frienda. la 1862 he joined the Boaaettia 
and George Meredith at 16 Cheyne Walk, Chelaea; 
it waa their iirtention to live a khid at (xdlagiate life, 
each to have hia own aitting-room, bat with a dining* 
room in common, lliia arrangement waa not eoo- 
eaaaful; firat Meredith departed, then Swinburne 
left to roam from one eat of rooms to another untfl 
1872, when the supreme friendihip of hia life began 
in the meeting with Theodore Watts*Dunton. From 
that time the two became inseparable. This friend¬ 
ship of nigh forty years is one of the most memorable 
in the history of our UtoratnrB, and Watts-Dunton’a 
devoted oara i»oved the phyaioal salvation of Swin¬ 
burne, who at one time seemed marked out for an 
eariy death. 

Few men have been more eteadfaet in thm friend- 
ah^w than was Swinburne. In 1862, on the outburst 
against Mmeditii's Modem Love, he paid full homage 
to his friend’s work in the columns of the Spectator ; 
and in 1870, in dealing with Rossetti’s Poema, that 
Bnobanu attacked so venomously os The FUMy 
School of AMtry,—Swinburne’s generous tribute in 
the Fortnightly is noteworthy: "The subject- 
matter of Rooeetti'a work," said bis brother poet, 
" is always great and fit ; nothing trivial, nothing 
illioit, nothing unworthy the workmanship of a 
master-hand. . . . What he would do is always 
what a poet should, and what he would do k always 
done." Triihnm of Lyoneeee was thus inaoribed in 
1882: "To my best friend. Theodore Watt% I 
dedicate in thk book the bast I have to give 
him." 

With fine physical energy, a lover of the open air 
and the simplioitieo of life, ^ mig^t be seen almost 
•ay mmnlng about midday leaving The Pines, 
Putney HOI. in snnahine or rain. desidBing overcoat 
or umbrdla,fbr hk walkaoroae Wimbled<m Common. 
The ehildren ware on the look-out for their friend, 
for they knew he was quite ready to play with them, 
and th^ hk po c kets were fllM iritii sweets and 

U-f-- 

nmmcSe 

"Two yean onde half before Roarn tri ’s death," writes 
Mr. WatM DaDton,^ " Bwinbume and I beoame honae- 
mataa at The Pinas. Putney HilL From thk moment 
hk eoimeethm with bohemian London oeeaed entirely, 

" Be was now living m famiBe with me and my two 
rie te e s and a ehild, and then, after my marriaga. with 
me and my wife. He alw»m epoka at thk ohaqge oe 
the hap p ie st event thet hod oee ui red in hk life sinoB 
hk ehiluah days in the bosom of hk own family. ... 
Horn wa rsosivoL bssidas the m ember s of hk ownfain*^, 
and hk eoneia Mn. Dkney Leith and her yoniuwat 
d a ngh te r , very many frienda. For he wae fond of 
eoaiet y . but It hnd to be whnt ha eedlad * eoeiety of the 
right eori'—men end women of taiteOeat end oidtara. 
Some of Ihaee hnve nfafondy raaorded what they then 
onw el hfan. And many more will andonbtadly do so 
fat the future. Qtadually d ea t h removed many 'old 

SoBulemantal Note to Bdeotiem from BmMamFe 
■M<kntte* Wfedap, UUk 


femUkrfeoea’t these were tepkoadlw new and yomigm 
onae. When we loot the moot byaf of all, Jowett, I 
remember our aarious talk—1 ramember Bhowlng Bwia- 
bums e few words of mine which I hope 1 ahnll m par¬ 
doned for raoalling here, for they afieoted him deeply i 

"* One after one they go; and ^ade and heath, 

Wbeta once we wi^ud inth them, and gaidaa 
bowera 

They made ao door, are haunted by the honre 
Ones mueieal of those who elaep banmtii} 

One after one does Sorow'b every wreath 
Bind oloaer you and me with funeml Bowers, 

And love and Memory from eaoh loae of onra 
Forge oon^uBring gkivob to quaU toe oonqueror 
Death. ’ 

Thus, tile later yean of Swinhume’e life moved 
tranquilly on. The fevers of youth were over; the 
Btimulus at once inteUectu^y provocative and 
emotionally dkturbing of active participation in the 
aooial life ad the day gave place to the healing bofan 
and quieter joys of life at The Pines. There woe no 
redioal chon^ in Swinbume’e attitude towards men 
and thififpi • hk vecae still retained its old trumpet 
note erf exultation, but the note k deeper and 
lower, aod the raptures circle mote and more around 
the large simplicities of nature. But if he withdrew 
from active participation in the life of the day, be 
never lost interest in afiairs. What k more impor¬ 
tant, he never lost the power of eager enthusiaank 
that bod marked hk earlier years. Alas I that 
youthfalnsas of spirit should not keq> pace wiUii 
youthfulneos of physique. Reokleas ol the failing 
feonlty of physiori recuperation, he defied the unoer- 
tointiee (rf our olimate, aa had always been hk wont, 
and paid the inevitable penalty. That ottroetive 
but trying jade, tiie Enj^ieh Spring—whom Robert 
Browning had wisely oomplimented burn the 
warmth of Italy—^tumed and slew her intrepid 
admirer; and in 1909 "Keen April’s riorion 
sound " proved the poet’a deatb-knelL 
He was buried in Bonohuroh graveyaid in the lafe 
of Wi^t. 

“ 1%at enthuaiaatio, high-eouled, and oonrageoua 
man," wrote the Doirfafa oritio, Qeoige Brandi at 
the time of hk death —** I do not &ink ttmt the 
En^kh public venerated him as be deserved, and it 
k a disgrace to the Soandinavion North Miat he did 
not leoeive the Nobel Prise." 


Ha WoBK 

The itriUiig oppeaianoe and arreiisfng penonaUty 
of Bwinbume havegiven rketo a legion ^ storiee and 
pen portroita, many of which ore entirely opooiy- 
phal, and not a few abauidly misleading, 
Inamediatoly after hk dmtih some deeniptions 
of the man were given that ore beat epitomked 
as inapirad by Pblleigiim’a femoua earioatuieb and 
by the ontrogeoua otoriee told about hhn by Do 
Maqpaeeant, whom Swinburne onee deeignated oa 
" a liar of the first magnitude." In theee noticeo, 
Bwinbume k eeriouidy deeoribed oe a sort of beak 
with an enotmoua head oet upon » very elender 
neek with extremely eloping Aoulden. Aesmatter 
of feok every photograph <rf him entbaiy eontmdfaito 
thk. Bwinbumek hai^t waa five feet lour and • 
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hdf inohei^ and hia limbs vwa q^te unusually 
strong and muacular. Hisbead, aa«wh(de,«aabofe 
vaiy Uttla bigger than that of most men of his nse, 
bat it was his enotmous dome <d forehead which 
made it seem so big. As to hia abnonnally th^ 
neck, the Rossetti portrait of him—by far t^ best 
of any—shows that his neok wos^ if anything, da- 
oidedly too thick. 

BosMtti, like Ruskin and Bun>e>Jones, oonsiderod 
hfan very handsome, although rather too juvenile- 
looking for his age. Rossetti, indeed, proposed to 
him to sit for Sir Qalahad. This proposition came 
to nothing, but he did succeed in securing him to sit 
for St. Geoige in the St. George and Dragon cartoona 
for the Moms firm, and very beautiful cartoons 
they are. Rossetti frequently used Swinburne as a 
model. 

As a young man, his splendid hair, intensdy blue 
ByeB, and lyrical utterance, marked him out especi¬ 
ally. The beauty of his voice and the rapt uncon¬ 
cern with which he would descant on something that 
had stirred his enthusiasm, were characteristics that 
were as noticeable during his last days as they had 
been in his exuberant youth. Vehement and pas- 
Bonate os he could be when roused, bitingly satuvaal 
on matters that had stirred his contempt, there was 
a childlike trustfulness and a singular sweetness of 
disposition that made of him the most delightful of 
friends. Lyrical and sensitive natures such as his, 
are prone to be swept by storms of extravagant 
feeling from time to time; but beneath the easily 
raffled surfaces, were d^ths of tranquil affection: 
“ too fuQ for sound and foam." 

It is a safe thing to judge a man’s character finally, 
by his friends and personal enthiudasms. The asser¬ 
tive virility of Landor, the noble humanitwian- 
kan of Mamini, the superb passion of Victor Hugo, 
the enduring tende m eas of Watta-Dunton,—such 
WHO the forces that counted most in Swinburne’s 
life. Some of his " imperfect qrmpathies ’’ (to use 
Lamb’s e xpre ss i ve phrase) may have been due to 
little mfiimitiea of temperament from which the 
best men are not free; but his sympathies were 
nevOT misplaced. If there were great men whom 
he underrsded; he never overrated little men. 
His heroes were real Olympians. 

In on age of cultured poets, Swinburne woa easily 
first. Even os a lad his range of reading was extra¬ 
ordinary ; and his scholarship as a man gave him a 
distiiustive place among our poets. His facility of 
exp re s si on was a natural endowment, but along 
with this was the fiae self-critioiam ^ the great 
literary artist, and no one could accuse him of pre¬ 
mature publication. Much of his ectfliest work was 
relentlcmly destroyed, and it was not till hia twenty- 
fourth year that ^ published his first vohime^ The 
Quean Mother and Somamond (180O)l 

nie voliune attracted littie attention, but its 
Bucoeasor, Afolonla tn Colydm (186S) triumphantly 
vindicated Bwinbume’s place to a foremost position 
among the poets of hh time. As a lyrical drama it 
is as^perb piece of work, which masks out as dearly 
his khoship with Shelley as did Rossetti’s poema 
Us affinity with Keato. Then came Poems and 
BoBodf in 188A iMh in music and colour, and 
vibrant with the pagan inspiration of Swinburne’s 
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earlier years. Rossetti’s infiuenoe is more mocked 
here thn in Alalanla, and many of the poems indeed 
were written before A U d a nta ; but if inflnenoed by 
Rossetti the individuality of the poet is olear and 
vnequivocol enough, as the Hymn to Proserptne, 
with its metrical glfl^, would done have attested. 
For the future Swinburne’s work was divided be¬ 
tween the dramatic and lyrical form ; but even in 
the dramas the lyrical note is uppermost; and it fe 
rather as a singer thwi as a tdler of stories in actum 
that Swinburne appeals to us. Yet he has produced, 
like Browning, a condderable body of dramatic 
work; and cherished, os Browning diA the ambition 
of serving Bccceas in this direction. Each fuled 
for opposite reasons; Browning because he was too 
much of the psychologist; Swinburne because he 
was too little. Browning analysed bis creations, 
iriien he should have illustrated their characters 
in action— synthetically ; Swinburne rhapsodised 
about his characters in place of letting them speak 
for tfaemselvea But in neither case can the literary 
student afford to neglect the dramas. If Browning’s 
are the more interesting intellectually, Swinburne’s 
are richer in fine poetry. His unequalled knowledge 
of the Elixabethon dramatists proved a plenary 
poetic inspiration to lyric and drama alike, and 
BothtoeU (1874), Mary Stuart (1881), Loerine (1887), 
to mention a few of the happie^ ore deligfatfal 
companions in the study. 

In Songs befort Sunrise (1871), the revointionary 
note in Swinburne’s work is uppermost. Already in 
A Song of Italy (1867), afterwa^ merged into Songs 
of Tvjo Nations (1876)), the love of lib^y and hatred 
of tyraimy had proclaimed itsdf, and another link 
with Shelley been revealed. But in his Songs before 
Sunrise, tiie note is fuller and more challenging than 
before. Mazxini’s infiuence has swept away those 
elements in his work that boimd him to Rossetti and 
the Pre-Raphaelites. He is never more doquent in 
his passion, more orchestral in his musie, than when 
singing of Italy and of her struggle for freedom. 

The Republican ideal that ^ows through oil the 
earlier political verse of the poet, contrasts strangriy 
with his bitter attack on the Boers in later years, and 
warm admirers of the youthful Swinburne have 
shrunk repelled from the Swinburne of later yean. 
Certainly he exhibited, more prominently thm do 
many poets, the reactionary tendencies that often 
accompany age ; as we have seen illustrated in the 
two Loekdey Halls of Tennyson; but Swinburne’s 
position is not such a reversal as at first ai^t it may 
seem. We have to ronerober that he was intensety 
national and patriotic as a poet; yet the England 
of his ideal was not Victorian England but the 
En gland of the seventeenth century. 

^ougfa he had not hesitated to rate his country¬ 
men for their lukewarmness in matters that roused 
him to white-hot indignation, he saw in English 
institutions something for more oonaonaint with faii 
old republican ideal than he saw infthe role of 
Eruger, and ri^tiy or wrongly he stdcjl witii Eng¬ 
land in the strug^ ogamst Ae Transv^. 

Yet, one caimot but turn book with a sense of 
rdief to such noble utteruioes os the Soiinst to £omw 
KossiOk (1877). If in political matteri he is less 
satiii^tdng as a poet with the oonrse of iyaos^ rrons 
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warn*, ea time went on; end the beautiful nature 
p oe try of hie later yean ie among hie meet oheriahed 
work. None of our poeta haa mote oompletely ex* 
pnaaed in rhythmic beauty, “ the rapturous reeur* 
notion of the year.” If hia powen mellowed as he 
grew oldw, his spirits seemed to grow more y outhfuL 
The poet of A Midsummer HtA^y is younger than 
the poet of Faustine ; and the fresh Blake-like 
aweetneas of his lyrics on childhood, makes the 
amorous verse of the sixifes strangely sophisticated 
and middle-aged by force of contrast. 

So if the conservative accretions of age oiroum- 
aoribed hia intelloctual life with the passing of time, 
his imaginative life expanded and clarified. The 
faifluenoe of his intimate friend—one mi^t say 
hia only reaUy intimate friend — Watts-Dunton, 
is no doubt largely responsible for this. Watts* 
Donton’s influence, both as man and as a distin* 
guiahed man of letters, was of incalculsble value to 
Swinbume; and none realleed this more than the 
poet himself, as several of his famous dedioations 
tMtify. 

Tsdinioally, Swinburne’s verse shows little deve¬ 
lopment after the Poems and BaUads ; for his powers 
as a literary artist ripened with astonishing rapidity. 
Bat the work of his later years gains in breadth and 
fr otiirtesH , while losing no tittle of its briUiant finish 
and metrical beauty. 

So far we have surveyed rou^y the general trend 
of Ssrinbume's verse; let us now regard it in the 
Sght of certain salient and inherent qualities. 

It bos been said of Swinbume that hia inapiration 
oams from books and not from life. Bo far as the 
latter half of Swinburne’s poetic career is concerned 
the statement is grotesquely wrong ; as regards tiie 
aariiar half it is one of tiiose mischievous half-truths 
balder to combat than a downright lie. 

Swinbume was, as we have seen, a man of wide 
onlture and fine scholarship; and his extensive 
aaquaintanceship with the literature not merely of 
Us own country but of Europe, is quite obvious to 
atadsnts of his poetry. It may be admitted that 
grea t erudition is not necessarily an advantage to a 
post: often indeed it haa served to chill and de* 
witalian the creative imagination. The truth of this 
may be illustrated from the poetic work of Landor 
and Matthew Arnold. But in Swinburne’s case it 
la not so. His earlier work shows a special sensi- 
bility to literary impresmons; but even here he 
derives more from nature, and from the life of his 
time^ than did his friend and contemporary William 
Mocria. The chief point to note, however, is that 
than is nothing of the pedant or mere bookworm 
about his verse. 

The fire of Swinburne's muse has i>ower to fuse 
an his vast learning into an incandescent splendour; 
and tmly by delicate gradations of tint in the jets of 
flowing flame here a^ there do you recognise the 
rich purples of the South or the delicate amber of 
novmoe, a flicker of Gallic gaiety or a flash of 
It a li a n passion. The learning is ril there, but it has 
oao^it h^t. *' The bush bums with firs and Is not 
oonsomed.” Naturany, there «e poems that appeal 
more to the cultored than to the imonltured reader s 


It may surprise some people to bear he 
ajpeals mote strongly to the tlun^tful artisan 
reader to-day than either Shelley or Tennyson. If 
there ever was a time when the merely litereiy poet 
would be ribowed aside, it would be to-day when 
thwe is an imperative demand for poets who shall 
deal with the primal matters of life and keep in (dose 
touch with living actualities. 

Swinburne’s popularity to-day is a tribute to the 
vitality of his work,evenmore than it is to its beauty. 
Beauty of workmanship has indeed never been more 
roughly and gradgingly appraised than it is to-day, 
as the present low ebb of Tennyson’s popularity 
sufSciently indicates. We cannot therefore explain 
away Swinburne’s hold on the reading public on 
purely nsthetic grounds. I beheve that the power 
of frei^ and happy observation (denied to Swinbume 
by smne critics) is largely responsible for this. 
Take as illustration the following passages, and ex* 
amine them apart from their rhythmic loveliness t 
the touches of pictorial clarity are italicised: 

" They watching till the day should wholly die 
Saw the far sea sweep to the far gray sky. 

Saw the big sands sweep to the long grey sea. 

And ni^t made one sweel mtit of moor and Im 
And omy far off shore the foam gave hght. 

And life in them sank silent os the night.” ^ 

* The pastures ore herdless and sheepless. 

Mo pasture or shelter for herds ; 

The wmd is relentless and sleeplem. 

And reslleas and songlesa the birds ; 

Their cnes from afar fall breathless. 

Their winra are as lightnings that flee ; 

For tho Isuid has two lords that are deathless | 
Death’s self, and the sea.” - 

** Tall the plumage of the rush-flower tosses. 

Sharp and toft in many a curve and line 
Gleam and glow the sea-coloured marsh-moesea, 

Balt and splendid from the circling bnne. 

Btreak on streak of ghmmering seasnine crosses 
All the land sea-saturate as with wine.” * 

“ In a coign of the elii! between lowland and highland. 
At the sea-down’s edge between windward and lee. 
Walled round with rocks as an inland island, 

Tho ghoal of a garden fronta the sea. 

A f rdle of brushwood and thorn encloses 
The steep square slope of the blossomless bed 
Where the weeds that grew green from the graves of 
itfl ro 060 

Mow lie dead." < 

** Between the moondawn;and the sundown here 
The twihght hangs half >01011688 . . . 

But higher the steep green sterile fields, thiok set 
With floweriesa haunhom t^veh to the upward verge 
Whence the woods gathering watch new cliffs emerm 
Higher than their highest of crowns that sea-winds net, 
Houi fast, for all that night or wmd can say. 

Some pcde pure colour yet. 

Too dm for green and mminous for grey.” ■ 

Ate they not singularly happy in their detailed 
touches of observation, and in their open-air frag 
ranee * 

Swinburne’s soholanhip, then, is never pedantic. 
If this quality of Swinburne’s verse, viz. his 

t Tfiriram of Lyanesse. * In dte Sab Mmskes 

* By ths North Sea. * A Forsaken Ctoriga. 

• On As cuffs. 
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vitaliaed KsholaaBhip, be xeganled ae one important 
feature, a more important atill is the melodic Bplen* 
dour. This of couiee ia the most obvious thing 
about his poetry, and even his most grudging ontics 
have conceded it. Yet hke many obvious onticisms 
the fuQ value of its signification is not alwaysrealised. 
All great poetry must neoesaanly charm both the 
eye and the ear : these are the avenues by which it 
seeks to hold the imagination of the n^er. To 
concede melodic beauty to a poet is really only to 
say in other words that he is a poet, and the question 
therefore in Swinburne is one of degree, not of kind. 
And it is here that the emphatic quality of 8win> 
bume’s music is appreciate; for he is Idie moat 
musical of our poets. 

In many of our poets the pictorial faculty is quite 
as dominant, sometimes, as in Rossetti’s case, more 
dominant than the melodic. But in Swinburne’s 
case everything is subordinate to the melodic. 

“ I would never have believed.” said a distin¬ 
guished critic, “ that there could be such music in 
words, and especially in the English language.” 
.Tust as Rossetti made thoiight ptUonaUy aenmout, 
Swinburne has made thought muncaJly aenauous. 
He IS not merdy melodic—Shelley was gloriously 
melodic—^he is harmonic ; Shelley’s music’ is the 
music of the lute ; Swinburne’s the music of a full 
orchestra; his melod»« are rich and complex, 
with a sweeping grandeur that no other poet has 
equalled, much less excellod. 

The difierence between the two may be appreci¬ 
ated if we compare Shelloy’s Chud with one of the 
choruses in AtalarUa — 

“ When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traoes. 

The mother of monms m meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and npplo of ram ; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Li half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thraoian ships and the foreign faces. 

The tongueleBS vigil, and all the pain. 

Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her. 

Fold our hands round our knees, and cluig ? 

O that man’s heart were as fire and could spring to her 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring I 
For the stars and the winds ore unto her 
As raiment, os songs of the harp-player. 

For the risen stars and the fallen cUng to her. 

And the south-west wind and the vvA wind dng." 

Swinburne’s verse may be likened to an orchestral 
concert with instrumental solos: we recognise both 
the melodious sweetness and quality of differing 
instruments; and the concerted harmonka of aU 
pla 3 ring together. 

Here, for instance, is the wistful cadence of the 
violin 1 

*' Here, where the world is quiet; 

Here, where all trouble seems 
Dead wind’s and spent waves’ riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams; 

I watch the green field growing 
For reaping folk and sowing. 

For harvest-time Mid mowing, 

A sleepy world of Btreams. 

I am tired of teara and laughter. 

And men that laugh and weep} 

Of what may oome hereafter 
For men that sow to reap i 


I am wsaiv of days sad houfSb 
Blown baas of bMran flowen, 

Deairea and dreatna and powazs 
And evMything but slMp.” > 

Here we seem to hear the dear call of Hie ootnet i 

“ By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept. 
Remembering thee. 

That for ages of agony hast endured, and slept. 

And wouldat not see. 

By the waters of Babylon we stood oqi and asog, 
Considermg thee, 

niat a blast of deliverance m the tlnrlrraian rang. 

To aet thee free. 

And with trumpets and thunderings and with mmiing 
song 

Came up the light; 

And thy spirit upIiftM thee to forget tby wrong 
As day doth night.” 

The expressive contralto of the viola sounds in the 
dirge: 

** For a day and a night Love sang to us, played with ns. 

Folded UB round from the dark and the li^t; 

And our hearts were fulfilled of the musio be made 
with us. 

Made with our hearts and our Bps while he stayed 
with UB, 

Stayed in mid passage Ub pinions from fiijht 
For a day and a mgbt ; ” 

and the limpid flutings of the reed instruments in 

these fomihar lines: 

“ If love were what the roee is. 

And I were hke the leaf. 

Our lives would grow together 
In sad or singing weather. 

Blown fields or Bowerful closes. 

Green pleosuiee or grey gnef; 

If love wore what the rose is. 

And I were like the leaf. 

If I were what the words are. 

And love were hke the tuns 
With double sound and single 
Delight our lips would mingle. 

With kisses glad as birds are 
That get sweet ram at noon; 

If I were what the words are. 

And love were like the tune. 

If you were life, my darling. 

And I your love were death. 

We’d ebine and snow together 
Ere March made sweet the we a t her 
With daffodil and starlmg 
And hours of fruitful Ineath; 

If you were life, my darhng. 

And I your love were death. 

If you were thrall to sorrow. 

And I were page to joy. 

We’d play for lives and seasons 
With loving looks and treasons 
And tears of night and morrow 
And laughs of maid and boy; 

II you were thrcdl to aotrow. 

And 1 were page to joy. 

It yon were April’s lady. 

And I were lord in May, 

We’d throw with leaves for houra 
And draw for da3rB with flowers. 

Till day like night were shady 
And night were bri^t like di^ t 
If you were April’s lady. 

And I were lord in May. 

t The Garden of Proeerpine. 
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If mu WWW qneea of pleMora, 

And I wm king of pain. 

We’d hunt down bve together, 
nook out hie flying-feather. 

And teach hie feet a meaeuie. 

And find hie mouth a rein; 

If you were queen of pleaaure. 

And I were king of pam.” 

Whilst in Me$aidor roUa up the rhythmic beat of the 
drum and trumpets: 

*' For tiie hour u for harvest or fight 
To clothe with raiment of red; 

O men eore atrieken of hours, 

Lo. this one, is not it ours. 

To glean, to gather, to smite T 
Let none make risk of his head 
Within reach of the olean soythe-sweqi^ 

When the people that lay as the dead 
Put in the nokle and reap. 

Lo, this one, is not it ours. 

Now the rums of dead thinn rattle. 

As dead men’s bones in ^ pit. 

Now the Kings watz lean as they sit 
Qirt round with memones of powers 
With musters counted as cattle. 

And armies folded as sheep. 

Till the red blind husbandman battle 
Put in the sickles and reap.” 

Finally, in the Hymn to Proterpine, the combined 
strength and beauty of the full or^estra are brought 
into requisition, and the result is a rush and glory of 
words unsurpassed in our language : 

”Ih the night where thine eyes are as moons are in 
heaven, the night where thou art, 

Whace the ailenoe u more than all tunes, where sleep 
overflows from the heart. 

Whne the poppies are sweet as the rose in our world, 
and the red rose is white. 

And the wind falls faint as it blows with the flame of 
the flowers of the n^t. 

And the murmur of sinrita ttiat sleep in the shadow of 
gods from afar 

Qrowe dim in thine eon and deep aa the deep dim soul 
of a star. 

In the sweet low light of thy faoe, nnder heavens 
nntrod by the sun. 

Let thy soul with their souls find plaoe, and forget what 
is done and undone. 

mieu art more than the Gods who number the days of 
our temporal breath; 

For these give labour a^ slumber; but thou, Pro¬ 
serpina. death. 

Therefore now at thy feet I bide for a season in silence. 
I know 

I dudl die aa my fathers died, and sleep as they sleep: 
even so. 

For the glan of the yean is brittle whereia we gaae for 

ft ^pft&; 

A little soul for a little bean up this ooipse wfaioh 
is man. 

8o long I endure no longer; and laugh not again, omther 
weep. 

For there is no God fonnd stranger than deidh : and 
death is a sleep.” 

Nor is this orchestral analogy a mere bncifnl 
analogy as some may imagine. Swinburne’s verbal 
musio ia no more a mere matter of verbid aound than 
is great instrumental music. Its delight does not 
stcqp short at the ear: it is the medium through 
ediioh he expresses his thought, just as a nocturne 
by Chopin, a sonata hy Beethoven, a study 


Schumann is tiie means of conveying to us, in terms 
of musical notation, tiie moods and fundamental 
ideas of the musician. What the proseman does by 
logical suasion, and most poets by pictorial appeal 
and inteUeotuid suggestion, Swinburne tries to 
achieve by metrical modulation, and the countless 
vagaries ci ihythmio cadence. The attempt is a 
daring one, and, it may be frankly conced^, is a 
meth^ of approach &at is apt to fatigue the reader 
when carried to ezoeea. You cannot transfer the 
methods oi one art to another without doing some 
violence to that other: and after aO, language is 
not music, however mnsioal it may be made. Yet 
this is only to say tiiat Swinburne, like many another 
peat literary poet,Bu£feiBSt times from the defects of 
his artistic virtues 

Swinburne's prose is not on a level with his venae, 
as an art form, any more than Elizabethan prose is 
cammensurate with its verse ; indeed his prose has 
many, botii of the exoellenops and defects of Eliza¬ 
bethan prose. It is over-elaborated, diffuse, and 
lacking in light and shade ; it is also full of colour 
and impetuous strong^, and more intensely indi¬ 
vidual ^an hin verse. 

Quite obviously, Swinburne lacked one essential 
of the groat critic : a sense of relative values. His 
apprsusement runs always to superlatives ; his dis¬ 
approval tends to become invective. He reminds 
one of the schoolboy who said he divided his books 
into those that were “ topping” and those that weito 
“ rotten.” Swinburne's critical appraisement is too 
often confined to incense and vitriol. This defect 
prevents some readers from appreciating the occa¬ 
sional flashes of wonderful critical acumen that light 
up many of his essays. He is not a great critic, but 
he has great moments as a critic. In his note on 
the Brontfls, m his criticism of Matthew Arnold, of 
Shakespeare, Mariowe, and the Elizabethans gener¬ 
ally, he abounds in brilliant suggeetiveness; while 
his eulogy of Browning and of Blake is wdl-nigh 
perfect in its subtle appreciation and interpretative 
power; whilst even his panegyric on Dickens, over¬ 
strained as it is by superlatives, oontains some of the 
truest things ever sud about that great story-teller 
of the common people. 

M(»eover one thing emerges from his prose, and 
that is the spiritual intensity of the man ; a quality 
of soul that you will find only in the great poet; and 
having apprehended it in his prose, you will r^ise 
it more clearly in his verse, especially with the 
progress of years. The shrill defiance of his earlier 
work deepens into a more comprehending sympathy 
aa he grew older ; though he never lost his qiirit of 
v^rouB independence and love of freedom. But 
he lays hold more firmly of the world of spirit, and 
of diinly understood forces and influences b^ind the 
world of amae and appearance; he deals more often 
with the life of man tiie simide and primal foots 
of life. 

There are times, of course, when the did magic 
fiuls; when his eloquence runs into misty verbosity. 
But no poet can always mainlidn the hdghts; and 
the wings of the most aspiring droop listleady 
at times. Bo let us not eavll at bis limitationik 
or blame hfan for what he never professed to give^ 
but rather render thanks to the Muses for —ndlng 



THE PESSIMISTIC NOTE 

thii daring and j^oriouB singer at the olow of an age 
ao rich in poetic genhw aa the age of BheUey, Tenny- 
aont and BoarettL 

Knro Imam 

Of all Bhakespeara’a plays, Xing Lear is nnqaestion- 
ably that in which he has come nearest to the height and 
to the likeness of the one tragic poet on any side greater 
than himself whom the world in all its am has ever seen 
bom of time. It is by far the most iGSohylean of bis 
works: the most elemntal and primaval, the most 
oceanic and Titanio in conception. He deals here with 
no subtleties as in Hamlet, with no conventions as in 
OiMlo : there is no question of “ a divided duty " or a 
jmblem half insoluble, a matter of country and oonneo- 
tion, of family or of race; we look upward and down¬ 
ward, and in vain, into the deepest things of nature, into 
the highest things of providence; to the roots of hfe, 
and to the stars ; from the roots that no Ood waters to 
the stars which p;ive no man light; over a world full of 
death and life without resting-place or mdanoe. 

But in one main point it diners radically from the work 
and the spirit of /Ebohylus. Its fatalism ir of a darker 
and harder nature, lo Prometheus the fetters of the 
lord and enemy of mankind were bitter; upon Orestes 
the hand of hMven was laid too heavily to Imat ; yet in 
the not utterly infinite or everlasting distance we see 
beyond them the promise of the morning on whmh 
mystery and justice shsdl be made one ; when righteous- 
ness and omnipotence at last shall kiss each other. But 
on the horison of Shakespeare’s tragic fatalism we see 
no such twilight of atonement, such pledge of reconoih- 
ation aa this. Requital, redmption, amends, equity, 
explanation, pity and mercy, are words without a mean¬ 
ing here. 

" Aa flisB to waattm boys are we to the gods} 

They hall us for their sport.** 

Here is no need of the Enmenides, children of mghh 
everlasting ; for here is very Night herself. 

The words just cited are not wsmisl or episodical; they 
strike the keynote of the whole PMm, lay the keystone 
of the whole arch of thought. There is no contest of 
conflicting forces, no judgment so much aa by casting of 
lots : far less is there any light of heavenly harmony or 
of heavenly wisdom, of Apollo or Athens from above. 
'Vta have heard much and often from the theologians of 
the hght of revelation i and some such thing indeed we 
find in iGschylus but the darkness of revelation is here. 

For in this the most terrible work of humu genius it 
is with tile very springs and sources of nature that the 
student has set himself to deal. The veil of the temple 
of our humanity is rent in twain. Nature herself, we 
might say, is revealed—and revealed aa unnatural. In 
face of such a world as this a man might he forgiven who 
should pray that chaos might come i^ain. Nowhere 
else in ahakaspeare’s work or in the universe of jarring 
lives are the lines of character and event ao broadly 
drawn or ao sharply out. Only tbs supreme soli- 
command of this one poet could so mould and handle 
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snob types as to restrain and prevent their i—-'-g from 
the abnormal into the monstrous t yet even as much aa 
this, at least in all ca ses but one, it surely has aeeom- 
plitiied. in Regan ^one would it be, 1 tiiiw, imposribls 
to find a touch or trace of anything less vile than it was 
devilish. Even Goneril has her one splendid hour, her 
flreflaught of hellish glory ; when she trends under foot 
the hau-hearted gooanees, the wordy and windy though 
sincere abhorrence, which is all that the mild and im¬ 
potent revolt of Albany can bring to bear agaiiist her 
impenous and daunthiM deviQiood ; when she flaunts 
before the eyes of her ** milk-hvered *’ and '* moral fool ** 
the coming banners of France about the “ plumed helm ** 
of his slayer. 

On the other tide, Kent is tiie exception which answers 
to Began on this. Cordelia, the brotherleas Antigone of 
our stage, has one passing touch of intoleranoe for what 
her Bister was afterwards to brand aa indiscretion and 
dotage m their father, which redeems her from the charge 
of pmeotion. Like Imogen, she is not too inhumauiTy 
divme for the sense of divine imtation. Godlike tiiough 
they be, their very gt^head is human and feminine; 
and only therefore orraible, and only therefore adorable. 
Cioten and Regan, Oonenl and lachimo, have poww to 
stir and embitter the sweetness of their blood. But for 
the contrast and even the contact of antagonists aa 
abominable as these, the gold of their roirit would be too 
refined, the LIy of then holiness too cadiaat, the violet of 
their virtue too sweet. As it is, Shakespeare has gone 
down perforce among the blackert and the basest tiungs 
of nature to find anything ao equally exceptional in evil 
as properly to counterbdanoe and make beatable the 
exoellence and extremity of their goodness. No other¬ 
wise could either angel have escaped the blame implied 
in the very attribute and epithet of blamekas. But 
when the possible depth of human hell is ao foul and 
unfathomable aa it appears in the ipinta wMeh serve aa 
foils to tiiese, we may endum that in them the inner 
height of hedven ahonld be no leas immaculate and im¬ 
measurable. 

It should be a truism well-nigh as mnsto as Hamlet*a 
half-cited proverb, to enlarge upon the evidence given in 
King Lear of a sympathy with the mass of social miaeiy 
more wide and deep and direct and bitter and tender 
than Bhakespeam has shown elaewhem. But aa evaa to 
tins day and even m respectable quarters the murmur 
is not quite duly extinct which would charge on Shake- 
speam a certain share of divine indifference to suffering, 
of godlike satisfaction and a lees than compassionate 
content, it is not yet perhaps utterly superfluous to 
insist on the utter fallacy and falsity of their creed wh^ 
whether in praise or in blame, would rank him to his 
credit or discredit among such poets as on this aide at 
least may be classed rather with Goethe than with Shelley 
and with Gautier tium with Hugo. A poet of revolution 
he IS not, as none of hia country in that generation could 
have been: tot aa surejy aa tto author of JuUue Cmear 
has approved himself in the best mid highest sense of 
the word at least potentially a republican, so surely has 
the author of King Lear avowed himmlf in the onl^ good 
and rational sense of the words a spiritual if not a poli- 
ticai democrat and aocialiBt.t 
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THE FESSUnsne NOTE IN VICTORIAN 
POETRY 

*' Tbb poetry of latw paganism lived by the senses; 
and incidentally, the poetry of medieval Chriati- 
anity lived the heart and the imagination. But 
the main of the modem spirit’e life is neither 

the aenses and understanding, nor the heart and 
fanagination; it is the poetry of re ason.** In this 


last phrase we have the germ of the poetry of Peeri- 
mism. It was the endeavour to intdUdualiee the 
visions of the imaginative life that led Arnold, 
Clough, FitcGcrald, and James Thomson into that 
mood oS wistfril melancholy, that orystallised soon 
into a more or leas pestimistio orituusm of life. 

Li case, thou^ in different ways, the poetic 

* A SMjf of Shakeepeare. 
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impulw was govsmed by the questioning attitude 
of a aoeptiaal intelleot. 

AaxHUB HvaK CLonoH (1819-1861) was as a 
youth one of Thomas Arnold’s pnpUs at Bugby. 
He entered Balbol College, Oxford, in 1837, and was 
deeply infloenoed by the theological oontroversies 
of tixe time. The friend of that stidwart and bril< 
liant Roman Catholic, W. G. Ward, he was never 
able to Bcoept his friend’s unquestioning attitude, 
and with scrupulous conscientiousness that always 
marked him, he resigned a fine position as Fellow 
and Tutor of Oriel College, on account of his religious 
difficulties, and signedised this step not by any 
weighty manifestation of his feelings, but by a 
mirthful pastoral. The Bothie of Tobrnr-na-VvoluA 
(1848), for he was at hrairt intensely leheved by this 
definite severance with the implication of orthodoi^. 
“ I rejoice to see before me,” be wrote, “ the end of 
my servitude, yea, even as the weary foot-traveller 
rejoices at the sight of his evening hostelry, though 
there still lies a length of dusty road between.” 
This was his first long poem, and gives us a just 
view of his capabilities and temperament. For all 
its play of humorous fanoy,there is a deep underlying 
aeriousness in the poem, and a sensitive appreciation 
of the weightinesa of modem social problems. In¬ 
teresting in its subjeot-matter and fresh in its treat¬ 
ment, it suffers from a certain roughness of artistry. 
Clough is only moderately successful in the use of the 
hexameter, and a much pleasanter illustration in 
modem verse may be found in Longfellow’s Evan- 
ffdine. His next publication was Amoura de Voyage, 
written while travdling in Italy. The poem has 
alight artistic merit and is far iiderior to its prede¬ 
cessor, but the theme is thoroughly characteristic of 
tile man and his time—a kind of modem Hamlet, 
smitten by his own introspective questionings, so 
that he can embark on no settled course of conduct. 

In the worir that followed this, Clough essajns an 
even bigger spiritual problem, and Dipaychua has 
been not unfaiiiy compared in its genenJ trend with 
Goethe’s Fauat, and in its trei^ent of evil, with 
Hawthorne’s Marble Faun. It is a poem of consider¬ 
able beauty in parts, but the subject was too vast 
for one with Clough’s limited artistic powers to 
grapple with satisfactorily. 

Oough is most satisfactory as a poet in his shorter 
pieces. His delicate spiritual feeling and inteUeo- 
tual hesitancy are nowhere more happily expressed 
than in the verses: 

"' Old things need not be tiunefore tme,’ 

O brother man, nor yet the new; 

Ah I stiU awhile the old thought retain, 

And yet consider it ogam I 

The Bonb of now two thousand years 
Have laid up here their toils and feats. 

And all the earnings of their pain. 

Ah, yet oonoider it again I 

We I what do we see T each a space 
Of some few yards before his face; 

Does that the whole wide plan explain t 
Ah, yet consider it ogam I 

Alas I the great world goes Ha way. 

And takes its truth from each new day i 
They do not quit, not can retain. 

Far lees consider it again.” 


The pesaiinistio note is by no meana daminant in 
Clough, and cheerfulness will break through at 
times, but there is mote cloud than sunshine. Thera 
is even more doud in the work of bis better acoom* 
piished oontemporary, Matthew Arnold. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD (1822-1888) 

His Lxtb 

Matthew Arnold, the eldest son of Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, was bom near Staines, December 24, 
1822, receiving his education at Winchester, Rugby, 
and Baihol College, Oxford. Having secured the 
Newdigate Prize he passed to Onel, and was elected 
a FeUow in 1846. For a while he served as private 
aecretary to Lord Lansdowne, afterwards Mceptmg 
an Inspectorship of Schools. 

In 1849 he published his first volume. The 
Sprayed BeveUer and other Poeme, “ By A.” ; Empe- 
dodea on Etna came in 1862, a second series of poems 
in 1866, Merope m 1869, and the New Poama in 
1867. Meanwhile it was in 1853 tiiat he first gave 
a taste of his qudity as a proseman. Hia enticed 
prose was coUected in 1865 and published under the 
title of Eaaaya in Onitetam; this was followed by 
LeePurea on the Study of CeUxe LiteraPure (1867), 
Culture and Anarchy (1869), Laat Eaaaya on Church 
and Religion (1877), Mixed Eaaaya (1879), and JrtsA 
Eaaaya (1882). 

In 1867 he had been elected Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, received a pension of £250 a year in 1883, 
dying suddenly at Liverpool in April 1888. 

A quiet, slight, dtiicate-lookmg man with a touch 
of superciliousness in his pleasemt cultured voice, 
ihou|^ nothing but graciousness in his manner: a 
presence that seemed to breathe a refined scholarly 
atmosphere. Unlike many poets who pass through 
one or other of the universities, Arnold was the 
personification of choice academic tradition. Ox¬ 
ford inspired some of his happiest verse, and who 
has summed up its peculiar charm more aptly 
than he T 

“ Beantifnl city! Bo venerable, so lovely, so nn- 
ravaged the fierce intellectual life of our century, so 
serene I There are our young barbanans, all at play I 
And yet, steeped in aentunent as she bee, spreading her 
gardens to the moonUght, and whispenng from her towers 
the last enchantment of the Middle Ages, who will deny 
that Oxford, by her ineffable charm. Keeps ever calling 
us nearer to the true goal of all of ns, to the ideal, to per¬ 
fection—to beauty, in a word, which w only truth seen 
from another side t Nearer, perhaps, than all the science 
of Tiibingen. Adorable dreamer, whose heart has been 
so romantic t who has given thyaelf so prodigally, gpven 
thyself to aidm and heroes not mine, only never to the 
Philistinee I home of lost causes, and forsaken belieb, 
and unpopular names, and impoarible loyaltws I ” 

Roug^y speaking, hte earlier life is preoccupied 
with verse, his later with prose. But verse at occa¬ 
sional intt^ah he continued to write tiuoughout 
his life from tiie early forties to the late sixtiei^ 
though the buUc of it was written while be was a 
young man- 

In hia verse he is a critic of life—m the abstract; 
in his prose a critic of life—in the concrete; but a 
critic idwaya; urbane, detached, with sincerity and 
serenity in everything that he has written. 
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Hn WOBK 

Hw ^ting^ <d Matthew Arnold are ohaiaoteriaed 
three persuting quahtiee : Suamtjf—Wtatfulnua 
--and Strvnity. 

He haa other cbamcteriatioa, aa for inatanoe 
hioidity, at which he aimed ao continuoudy and 
aocoeaafuUy, and a faculty for sympathetic mter- 
pntation which gives much value to his ontioal work. 
But these and other qualities were not, 1 think, 
especially personal to Arnold ; he shares them with 
o^er writers; whereas the suavity of his method, 
the wistfulness of his muse, and t^ serenity of his 
ontlook are peculiarly mdividusd. 

There is a persuasive diann, a gracious sympathy 
about everything that Arnold wrote. He never 
storms or tmlhes; he will attack with gentle irony, 
but he IB always courteous, always fair-minded 
Even when limitations of temperament prevent him 
from appreciating poets like Shelley, no exception 
would be taken to his method of stating his compara¬ 
tive indifierence. N othing could be better expressed 
from hiB own point of view than his summing up 
of Shelley as “ a beautiful and meffectual angel 
beating in the void his luminous wings m 
vain.” 

The excessive praise and violent blame which 
some fine critics—as lor instance Swinburne—de¬ 
light in, was ahen to his nature; and no better way 
of appreciating the mellow suavity of ins critical 
method could Im mentioned than that of picking out 
the writers whose work provoked no response in 
Arnold’s breast. 

There is a suavity rather than passion in his 
poetry. He will never be a favourite with ardent, 
impetuous temperaments. He is too severe, too 
chill for the sensitive emotion of youth. He is not 
fietoo and sromful like Byron, even m his moods of 
opposition; but he is courteously hostile, ironical 
often, satinoal rarely. 

In the initial sonnet to the volume of 1849, he 
strikes this note of suave detachment: 

" One lesson, Nature, let me leam of thee, 

One lesson that in every wind is blown. 

One lesson of two duties served in one. 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 
Of tuU unsevered from tranquillity I ” 

The suavity of Arnold is at its happiest in The 
Scholar (hp$y and Thyraie, which rank among his 
best achievements. Here, Oxford and the Thames 
are the inspirations. These two poems cover nearly 
twenty years of his work. 

Friendship inspired his art as it had inspired 
Tennyson's and Shelley’s ; and he forgets to brood 
and analyse lus feelings. He is drawn out of him¬ 
self. Friendship, the charm of Oxford, and the spell 
of the Thames—all these potent inspirations to 
Arnold meet and blend in these poems. 

With what exquisite lucidity he paints tiie land¬ 
scape in Thyraia; 

” So, some tempestuous mom in sMly June, 

When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o’er. 

Before the roaes and the tongest day— 

When garden-walks, and aO the graasy floon 
With blosaoms, r^ and white, of fulen May, 

And chestnut-flowers are strewn— 


So have I hasard the ouokoo’s paitiiig cry. 

From the wet field, through the vext gardan trees 
Come with the volleying rain end toasiiig fateese i 
'nw bloom is gone, and with the bloom go 11 

Too quick deepairer, wherefore wilt thou go T 
Soou will the high Midsummer pomps oome on. 

Soon will the musk carnations break and swell. 
Boon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon. 

Sweet WiUiam with its homely cot tag e-snaell. 

And stocks m fragrant blow : 

JUmbb that down the alleys ahine afar. 

And open, jaemine-mufiBed lattioes 
And groups under the dreammg garden-trees^ 
And the full moon, and the white evening-atar.” 

How tenderly he bids the Scholar Qipsy fly from 
present-day complesitiea, in much the same spirit 
as Wordsworth did; though with a gentle impor¬ 
tunity all his own. 

This velvet glove of suavity, however, oanoesled 
a strong, virile hand. Arnold had the intdlectual 
courage, the calm self-confidence of the great critio. 
But he had strong, deaded opmions on politics, 
theology, and art; many of them directly oountm 
to popular opinion. Yet bitter attack never dis¬ 
turbed him from his suavity, nor did neglect sting 
him into shouting as some writers have done when 
the world seemed deaf to their monitions. 

In temperament, analytical, mtrospective, prone 
to weigh, reluctant to be swayed by emotions, he 
felt the intellectual difficulties of his Tune, and could 
never quite escape their disturbing atmoiphere. 
Ehnped^es solves the problem by throwing himself 
into a crater ; Arnold, more restrained, throws him¬ 
self into a sonnet, or elegy, and thereby eases his 
mind. 

In the poems to Marguerite (five in number)—a 
fair blue-eyed girl at &me—Arnold strikes that 
note of wistfulnesB ao characteiistio of his most 
individual poetic work. Conspicuously fine is the 
poem which begins: 

*' Yes I in the sea of life enisled. 

With eehomg straits between us thrown. 
Dotting the riiore-lass. watery wild. 

We mortal miilious hve alone.” 

The dreamy sadness of tiie poet finds beautiful 
expression in hues whidi are at onoe forcible and 
nobly retioent: 

And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The nnplumb’d, salt, estranging sea.” 

How delicate the pathos in the more fanciful 
poem The Foraaken Merman. It has the quaint- 
neas, the nafve simplicity wid charm of Hans An 
denen’s ZAUle Mermaid. Compare with this poem. 
The Bitrted Life, and Longtng, and we realise 
forcibly the almost intolerable longing for human 
affection, eepeoially womanly affection, that leaps 
npngain and again in Arnold’s woric. 

Take this from The Buried Life, with aU its 
melancholy there is no self-sufficient pessimism. 
He shows what companionship may do to aUeviata 
the fret and worry of hfe: 

“ Only—^bnt this is ni«— 

Whm a beloved hand is laid in onn. 
when, ^ed with the rush end gleie 
Of the mterminable homs. 
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Onr ejWB esa in aDothw’i tiym read clear. 

When our world-deafea’d ear 

la by ^ tonee of a loved voice earcBa'd, 

A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast 
And a lost pulse of feelinB stue again : 

The eye sinks inward, and the heart hes plain. 
And what we mean, we say, and what we would, 
we know. 

A man becomes aware of his Hfe’s flow 
And hears its wmdin^ mormnr, and he sees 
The meadows where it ghdee, the sun, the breeae. 
And there arrives a lull in the hot race 
Wherein he doth for ever chase 
That flying and elusive shadow. Rest. 

Amur of coolness plays upon his face. 

And an unwonted calm pervades his breast. 

And then he thinks he knows 
The Hills where his hfe rose. 

And the Sea where it goes.*’ 

The serenity of Arnold difiers from the seren¬ 
ity of Wordsworth, in that it is a state of mind 
oonaequent on intellectual effort, whereas with 
Wordsworth it was, largely at any rate, I believe, 
a matter of temperament. The brooding calm 
and emotional asceticism of Wordsworth, is beet 
expressed by the word tranquillity. He had a 
native genius for transmuting sorrow and weakness 
into a quiet, but none the less intense, spiritual 
rapture. 

He wrought on sorrow till it beocune 
“ Sorrow that is not sorrow, but delight.” 

There is a sublime confidence about Wordsworth's 
muse; a deep cheerfulness—^for him 

“ The harvest of a quiet eye. 

That broods and sleeps on its own heart 

and it is the de^ cheerfulness that Amcdd lacks. 

Arnold’s serenity is the quiet stoicism of a 
melancholy soul. 

*' We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides; 

The spirit bloweth, and is still— 

In mystery our soul abides— 

But tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be thro* hours of gloom fulfilled. 

With aching hands and bleeduig feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone ; 

We bMr the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish ’twpre done. 

Not till the hours of light return 
AU we have bmlt do we discern.” 

Ho whining with Arnold, no hixury of grief, no 
sentimental pessimism. Neither is there any joy, 
any real peao& It is the serenity of a trouU^ 
but brave spirit. 

Wh^ could be more pnrfoundly melancholy than 
the exquisite poem Dover Beach f Yet there is 
nothing maudlin, nothing unmanly about it. Poem 
after poem might be quoted, each imbued with a 
3 rearning, gentle wisfulness, a pathetic resignation. 
He is restful—but not at rest; serene—but not 
tranquil. 

He ia not satisfied with calm t 

** OsJm is not Kfs’s crown, tho’ Calm is wslL 
'Tis all perhaps that man reqmrss. 

But 'tis not what our youth desires.” 


But Arnold’s ouUook on life is not without hope. 
In The Future he points, with all the keen appre¬ 
ciation of Morris, to the message of the past; and 
contrasts its large vitality and freshness wi^ the 
jaded commercial restlessness of to-day. In The 
New Age he adverts again to the past, bidding 
us reverence ita traditions. There ia a toudi of 
hope as well as of pity in A Summer Night; it 
has melancholy, but it has also a hardy stoicism. 

'* PlaumecB and clcameas without shadow of stain, 
Cleamess divine I 

Ye Heavens, whose pure dark regions have no sigu 
Of languor, though so calm, and though so great 
Are yet untroubled and unpassionate ; 

Who, though so noble, share in the world’s toil. 

And though so task'd, keep free from dust and soil j 
I will not say that your mild deeps retain 
A tinm. It may be, of their silent pain 
Who have long’d deeply once, and long’d in vain ; 

But I will rather say that yon remain 
A world above man’s head, to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizon be. 

Bow vast, yet of what clear transparency. 

How it were good to sink there, and breathe free. 

How high a lot to fill 
le left to each man still.” 

There is an increasing note of hopefulnem and 
oourege as the years roll on. 

One turns to his reiterated admiration for Words¬ 
worth and Goethe, as largely shaping his own ideal 
of life 

” But we brought forth, and reared in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise. 

What shelter to grow ripe is ours. 

What leisure to grow wise. 

Too fast we live, too much are tried. 

Too harassed to attain , 

Wordsworth’s sweet calm and Goethe's wide 
And iummoua view to gain.” 

The calm and joy of Wordsworth, especially in 
his outlook on Nature; and the sane, large view 
of Goethe; in tho heahng power of Nature and the 
clarifying power of culture, Arnold found his in¬ 
spiration. The quiet, delicate intelligence of Arnold 
is more readily seen in his prose, in his admir¬ 
able criticism of modem social life in Culture and 
Anarchy. 

In conclusion we may take note of the poet’s 
fastidious workmanship, and of the many rhythmic 
felicities with which his work abounds: 

” Stin nursing the unconquerable hope— 

Still clutcbuig the inviolable shade.” 

• a s • s a 

” Who saw Life steadily and saw it whole.” 

• ••ess 

” She let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again.” 

• •see* 

** And on his grave with shining eyes 
The Syrian stars look down.'' 

• ••••• 

” Strew on her roses, roses. 

And never a spray of yew. 

In qmet she reposes ■ 

Ah I would that 1 did too." 



THE PESSIMISTIC NOTE 

" Of pebbles which the wsvee drew back, end fling. 
At their retom, u|) the high strend, 

Begin, end oeaee, end then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bnng 
The eternal note of sadness in.” 

Then aa sn exquisite vignette of Nature, this 
from TTUtram and luuU —the sleeping children— 
Bnttany: 

“ Ah, tired madoape, yon lie still. 

But were you at the window now 
To look forth on the fairy sight 
Of your illumin'd haunts by night; 

To see the park-glades where you play 
Far lovelier than they are by day : 

To see the sparkle on the eaves, 

And upon every giant liough 

Of those old jaks, whoso wet red leaves 

Are jewell’d with bnght drops of rain— 

How would your voices run again I 
And far beyond the sparkling trees 
Of the castle park one sees 
Tho bare heaths spreading, clear aa day. 

Moor liehind moor, far, far away. 

Into the heart of linitany. 

And here and there, lock'd by the land. 

Long inlets of smooth glittering sea. 

And many a stroti'h of watery sand 
All shining in tho white nioon-brams. 

But you seo fairer in your dreams.” 

Finally this: 

” All pains the immortal spirit must endure.” 

In short, Matthew Arnold was a fine artist; 
more limited than Tennyson in his music; less 
virile than Browning in ins grasp of hfe; but 
unequalled m depicting certain wistful moods of 
the spirit 

Edward FitzGerald’s position as a poet stands 
somewhat apart from the Oxford men Clough and 
Arnold ; for ho is not concerned immediately with 
tho abstract questioning of his day. Yet spintually 
ho is akin with them, and his translation of Omar 
IS a perfect expression, in terms of paganism, of 
the sceptical spint. 

Edward FrrzOGRAi.D, of Irish stock, was bom 
at Bredfiold House, Suffolk, m 1809, mid educated 
at King Edward Vi’s School. In 182C he went up 
to Trinity College, Cambndge. On leaving the 
university in 1830 he resided with his parents for 
ciglit years, after which, in a small cott^e on ins 
father’s estate at Boulge Hall, near Wo^bndge, 
he lived the life of a recluse with his books and 
garden. In 1853 he changed his mode of living and 
settled at Forhngay Hall near by, and three yean 
after married the daughter of his friend Bernard 
Barton, tho Quaker poet; they separated shortly 
afterwards, and lived the reminder of thrir lives 
apart. 

Slow to form friendships, when once made they 
were not easily broken. James Spedding and 
J. M. Kemble had been his friend at school, 
Thackeray and Tennyson had been wiHi him at 
Cambridge, and it was to FitzGerald that Tennyson 
dedicated Tiresiag ,—all remained in closest in¬ 
timacy with him till his death, notwithstanding 
his petulant and wayward disporition, and a 
certain want of tact in hia critical estimates of 
their woriL 
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Yachting and gardening were his favourite out¬ 
door amusements, and he delighted in the society 
of the old fisherfolk of Aldborou^ and Lowes¬ 
toft. While paying his annual visit to hia friend 
the Bev. George Crabbe at Merton Rectory, Nor¬ 
folk, he died suddenly in 1883, and is buried at 
Boulge. 

His first work, Euphranor, was published anony¬ 
mously in 1851, and a year later P(iioniu$; a 
Colkdwn of Wise Bawa and Saytnga. From a 
study of Spanish he turned to Pemian. When 
visiting the Bodleian Library in 1866 he became 
attracted by the works of Omar KhayyAm, the 
(devcnth-century astrunomer-poet of Persia, and 
he at once set to work on a translation that he 
published anonymously in 1859. FitzGerald was 
also a charming letter-writer, the most interesting 
letters, perhaps, being those To Fanny Kembk. 

By nature a sliy, diffident man, of simple tastes 
and eccentnc habits, he had nothing of that itch 
for fame that dn\'eB many men into literature; 
yet as Johnson said of Swift, ” he touched nothing 
that he did not adorn,” was an exquisite proseman, 
and a translator of the highest kind. What that 
kind is. Professor Norton has admirably indicated, 
” One who should express the poetic transfusion of 
a poetic spirit from one languago 'o another, and 
the re-prcBcntation of the ideas and images of the 
onginal . . . the work of a poet inspired by the 
work of I 'v<t . . . tho redactions of a poetic 
imaginalmii ' 

His earliest (‘xper...ientB in translation were from 
Calderon’s dramas. With his gi nius for discerning 
tho spirit beneath the mere letter, he mode no 
attempt at literal translation, omitting end adding 
with a freedom that would appal the dry-aa-dust 
scholar. Aa a result he made Calderon live for 
English readers. 

In dealing with Sophocles and .^achylua his 
omisaions and additions are leas juatifiable, for he 
ia not Bo auccesaful here in preserving the spirit 
of the original, but in his last and greatest work, 
his translation of tho Rtibdiydt of Omar Khayy&m 
(1859), he is supremely successful And for this 
reason. Although only a tolerable scholar, with a 
partial knowledge of Persian, he found in Omar a 
writer with whom he was spintuaDy at one, and 
for this reason hia bold and unblushing liberties 
with the text, his own variation to the onginal 
music are in perfect accord with the primal melody. 
A literal translation, as the student of letters 
knows, often does far leas Justice to the genius of 
the original than a free translation. 

FitzGerald’s Omar, it may be admitted, has more 
of FitzGerald than of the Persian poet in its actual 
content. Indeed we must say, FitzGerald’s version 
is leas properly described as a translation than as 
a transcript in terms of Western feelmg of an 
Oriental subject, and we have only to place side 
by aide some of the literal translations ezteunt, with 
FitzGerald’s version, to feel Uiat it is quite possible 
to have the letter and miss the spirit. 

For this reason FitzGerald’s translation has the 
force and beauty of an original work. Omar’s 
indebtedness to FitzGerald is really scarcely inferior 
to tho English poet’s more obvious indebtedneas 
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to the Pemiaii. Ko book of primary rignifioanoe 
ever made bo iDsigiuficaat an appeeiance. Two 
hnodied and fifty copies only were prbted, and 
two hundred of these FitzGerald presented to his 
publisher, Qoaritch; most of the remainder were 
hurried into some obscure hiding'plaoe, the author 
bdieving that scarcely anyone would be interested 
and not a few lahocked by hu work. He had not 
gauged inoorreotly the Imk of interest. A year 
after their pubhcation, Rossetti and Swinburne came 
across copies at a penny each; this being the price 
the average inquisitive customer placed on the poem. 

The AuMtydl is like some rich mosaic, constructed 
out of divers patterns, each with a design and 
scheme of its own, yet related also in a large sense 
to some general scheme of decoration. In its cumu¬ 
lative effect it may be compared with In Memortam. 
In each case we have a sucoestion of moods cun¬ 
ningly wrought, each mood fashioned with dehcate 
artistry, yet in its varying pictures presenting a 
certain oneness of design. Like Tennyson’s great 
poem, the Rvbdiy6t is also a criticism of hfe, less 
explicit, lees polemical in its form, but none the loss 
de^te. In its outlook Tennyson’s poem stands 
midway between FitzGerald’s Rvbd%ydt mid Brown¬ 
ing’s Eaxter Day, blending the two characteristics 
of the day—a wistful hesitancy and a religious 
optimism—^in a way that proved by its very com¬ 
promise extremdy welcome and soothing to man^ 
minds. FitzGerald’s frank fatalism appealed to only 
a few, and repelled the majority ; yet no more beau¬ 
tiful eiqiression of an Epicurean philosophy liaa 
been uttered by an English writer. However we 
may resent its impUcations or dissent from its phil¬ 
osophy of life, we cannot os students of literature 
be blind to its artistic beauty, and its fine sincerity 
of utterance. FitzGerald’s Omar has been likened 
to Horace, and the points of contact ate admittedly 
obvious. Yet there are very pronounced differences. 

Horace’s gay cynical acceptance of things as they 
Me, his bry and graceful materialistic outlook is 
fundamentally separated from the passionate le 
greta and genuine intenuty of the Rvib&iydt. Each 
writer, it is true, says in effect, Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die ; but the tone is vastly differ¬ 
ent. “ Corps Diem," cried Horace, with the easy 
indifference of a cultured man of the world. Enjoy 
your day and make the most of your pleasant 
mommts while you have the capacity to enjoy. 
FitzGerald strikes a more poignant note: 

'* Alas, that Spring should vanish with the Rose 1 

That Youth’s siraet-soented Manusonpt should close I 
The Nightingale that in the Branches sang. 

Ah whence, and whither flown again, who knows T " 

Horace questions the meaning of life, and finding it 
insoluble, dirugs his shoulder and passes on; Fitz¬ 
Gerald finds it equally inscrutable, but cannot adopt 
the oaieleas pose of ^e Peruan: 


" There was the Door to whiob I found no Key | 
There was a Veil past which 1 could not see; 

Some httle Talk awhile of hx uid tbxk 
There seemed—and then no more of ibex and KX." 

If we cannot accord FitzGerald a place among our 
greiM^est poets, because his work neceasarily locks 
creative originality in its pnmazy inspiration, he is 
none the lees a poet of great distinction, and a 
literary artist of the first order. 

Inferior in bis art to FitzGerald, yet like him 
endowed with a very real poetical imagination, and 
probably the most imagmative of all our sceptical 
poets, IB Jaues Thomson (the second) He was bora 
in 1834 and died in 1882. His was a stotm-tossed 
unhappy hfe, as much the result of an unfortu¬ 
nate temperament os Of untoward circumstances. 
The son of a sailor, he was bora at Port Gla^w, 
educated at the Caledoman Asylum, and becairae 
first an army schoolmaster, then a journalist. He 
was a striking though unequal writer of prose, and 
the same inequality pertaihs to his verse, but the 
power fuid intensity of his CUy of Dreadful Night 
(pubiisiied originally m a “ free-thought ” news¬ 
paper, tho National Reformer) is unqueetionable. 
Thomson was forty years old when he wrote this 
poem, and tho gloom and depression that envisage 
the poom are duo largely tti the many disappoint¬ 
ments ho had suffered, intensified by his constitu 
tional intemperances 

Life is a hell, and Progress an illusion, that is the 
burden of tho poem Possimism could go no further, 
but happily few pessimists even carry out their con¬ 
victions to tho logical extreme. Even Thomson 
had his brighter moods, and fought for a whilo his 
despairing creed; while despite his views on pro¬ 
gress, he grudged no tune nor labour in aiding bis 
fdlow-men 

In addition to The City of Dreadful Night, Thomson 
wrote also Vane'e Story (a thinly disguised fragment 
of autobiography), and Weddah and Om-eUBonatn ; 
less powerful than The City of Dreadful Night, but 
exhibiting a groat deal of poetic beauty, and though 
sombre in view tho greys are flecked here with gold. 
Thoso are all of coneiderablo length. His oarliosv 
and latest work contain poems of lighter and more 
agreeable quality, such as The Turn Idylla of Cock¬ 
ayne, and Sunday ujh tiie River and Sunday at 
Hampatead (1859), and He heard her aing (1892). 
As a man, his brighter momenta are even more 
frequent than as a writer, and it is somewhat curious 
to read of him during his later days that on one 
occasion his host “ recalls three days of incessant 
mirth and midsummer pleasure, Thomson being 
chief jester ! ” 

His infirmities wore unhappy legacies of a vitiated 
stock; for the rest he was, in his happier moments, 
an affectionate and steadfast friend, a delightful 
companion, and an unselfidi worker in the cause of 
humanity. 
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I. POETRY: Womew Poets op the Victorian Era. Introduction—Joanna Baillie—Fanny Kemble— 
Helen Sheridan (Lady Dulfenii)—Caroline Shei idiin (Hun Mia. Norton)—Mrs. Clive—Emily Bronte' 
—CharlotU' Hronle—Anne Bronte—Flhzabt‘th Bairtat Browning—ChriBtiiia Roasetti—Eliza Cook— 
George Kliot—Adel.iide Auiie Procter—Je in Ingelow—Augusta Welister—Mathilde Blind—Michael 
Field—Madame l)arni<'.sLeter—Jane Bailow—Kuthariiic Tynaii—Mrs. Meynell (see also pod). 


INTROPrCTlON 

That women should not nnl3' have made thoir maik 
m Eiiglisti fiction hefore ttu'y acduevt-d distiiiclioTi 
in verso, but continue t.o excel in jiroto^ rather than 
in verse, may at first sight appt'ni- straugo to those 
who regard women os ttio rnon emoliouul and more 
iinagiriAtivo sex But so sintri ns wo n*ahse that 
psi ehologicnl ihfteienlint KIM heUveeu thi w'lcos 
(touched U]ion wiien denhiig wilh tho •ito of the 
woman no\ilwl), the pri'doiinniiiire of woi'ian in 
tirl'ion and her ulatiMli shgiil aeliie'*eiiji nts m 
pm trv l‘ec'>ii,'‘ i|tii 1 e, eiw|>li<‘ali]< I'oi wniitaii e. 
nciih r iiioie eiiioiioiuU nor niiii*< iiiiii.^iiiuti'i than 
Tr,.t.ii; hiither eiuoiionHand In t iiiiugiMulinn :no\eOTi 
a iliffrrntl plane . a pi,me more e'lncrele. more pt i- 
W'lial, moie < ireiiiiiierilii'd in il"! lot* ri'Ms, and the 
fiiniiiiiie iiiipiilsei towaiils si-lf expressmii Inids luoie 
retuiily more c>iisil\ , evjires ,1011 111 a jm ihiiiii di .ilui,.' 
on the whole h in al<-<tr>U'tioiih, 1 < ns lui'nid itii>l 
oxiieting in funn than 111 ver^- 'i)ieii> lire * m<‘(i 
tioiis, lit eouise, as I said 11. di iihnt; with tin 1 ei of 
till woman novi'hsi, just oh there nri' maseuhiv 
women and feminine iiicn, and just a.s the normal 
sexual ni'.jiulh)' is siihject to the mo-'t exinintdioary 
per\(rsi(ins ; hut us a ruh'—ami hajipil^ for liumun 
kind —the iiiiaiuinati\n and iiiteili etiml hi> of aitin 
and women is u eomplomuntaiy and diM rgrtit one 
In Imllad wilting, the eontrihutioiis of voiiien 
wnK'rsan'coinpaiati\elv'slight; afew women havo 
writ I ell songs, 110 w’liit infenoi iotholM-st mat Burru 
has given ub, though giving a distinctively femiiiiiio 
point of view—^aa for instanee. Anhi liobin <lrai/. 
The JaituI o' the IahI, and Culhr Ihrrin'. Indeed, 
Scotland may claim jirionly to England us the 
nursery of the woman poet, for ni addition to tho 
ballfMiista there was Joanna Bailuk who. thougii 
lossoiiginal than b'unii^ Burney, oc>‘iipu‘S suniewhat 
tho same jilace iii the developnient of the woman 
poet that the author of Kvelina did in the de\elop- 
ment of tho woman nov'clist A inoie versatile and 
acconiplishinl writer of verse was Fanny RKMiitK, 
grandiiieeo of tho tragedienne Mrs Siddons, hut, 
neither in her east' luir m the ease of tlu facile Airs 
Homans ifi there iiiiieh oiigmality, or a proiioimroJ 
femimnonoio. Sura I'oleiidge wuote too ht ik fui us 
to judge fairly of her nrlistie powei : hui sho had 
certaiiilj' a toucli of theCoh'ndge genius, and of her 
inleUerlnal gifts there can Isi no quostiuii The 
gvuiius of the Sheridan family is illustiuted by its 
two brilliant sisters, one, Hrusn Sheiiidan (Lady 
Duffenn). whose Lament oj the Irish Emujrant hn.s a 
tender charm that no familiaiily can spoil; w'liilo 
her voungor sister, CakOlinb (Hon Mrs. NortorO, 
whoso life story inspired Meredith with his Diana 
of the Crosswalks, ean at any rale hold Iht own with 
Mrs. ITeraans an a flamho\'ant hut STiiiitt>d hallodist 
In Mrs Cltve (1801-187J) therois loss force than in 
many of her predecossoro, but greater distinction 
and artiBHo 6niah. 


Ill r.MiLy Bhontu there is both force and dia- 
tinclion, and that to a remarkable extent, slight 
OR is tho body of her wurk Indeed Emily BronM 
w the only one of the Bnaito sisters wiiost verse has 
directly the touch of gcniuH f'uARiOTTE Bronte’s 
verse rar**l5', and Anne Buonte’s never, rises aUive 
»'he comniunpliice. 

The position of Fmily Bionte in our l.teraturc is 
indoi'd uniijiK" That one whose expenence of life 
waa Mo limit 111, w'nuse lilerarj training was so slight, 
w'hoBt aiiistie content is so little varied and extoii- 
HiM- ill ipiantity stioiild have imyircKBcd us indis- 
yiutahlv. a-s a woman of high genius, is one of the 
iniiftels lit litiT.iry hiitorj. Uf \\ utherini/ HeigJits, 
which IS fut,dHii'''riia!ly not a notil but R proee- 
poi'iii, rough hewn, eJementa! and suhliine, mention 
,H made tl-'-wheje 1 cannot, as some critics do, 
plait hei verse 111 a highi r Icm 1 , or oven so high 
a levil; though the famous Last Lxnre aisuredly 
totii 1 1 that k vel 

N -(I j 111 IS mint', 

KoIruiiiikTm the world’s storm-troubled sphere 

I sec Tlesvi'ii’o aloric''i- shine. 

And iuitli hiniics etjual, arming me from fear 

O Hod w’tliir my hreast, 

Almichty, iwei-piesci IVit^ ' 

f.ife- -Hint in rno has ri*Nt. 

A.s I—uniij'ing Lifi'—lm\ power m thoe ! 

Vain ft'C the tliousanil (sls 

That iiioic nien'ii hearts iiiinlterahlj- vain | 

AVnrthless a^■ withcied worilh 

dr iillei.t froth aniicj tho huundlesa niaui. 

To waki'ti duiiht in one 

Hnlding M) last hy tliinc infmit,, , 

S> tin li Hill liiiied on 

'J li» .li'nifa-l n>fi: el iiiuuurlahty. 

Witli wid,-.c,i.l,riM Tig loie 

Th\ spirt ai.iinaii s eternal years. 

PiTituk , and liinnil' a'oovc, 

t'iiaigi N, sii tain- ihs.so]vcn, L^calo^, and rears. 

Tlioiis'h eunh and iniin wern gone, 

‘\i d tills an,) niimi-e 1 to he. 

And 'Elion Wert li li iilmie 

J’her\ c'istCT’i e would • xisl in T 1 n>«. 

Ttirn' IS not roon- for fleath 

Nor atom Unit hi- might could render void : 

Thou—T boi art Hcing and BreaMi, 

Aiid wliat Thov art niuv eever be desiroyod ” 

But she rarely' wrote a stanza tltat has not the 
touch of fine poetry m it; such poems as A Idtle 
while, a little uhili, the weary task is put away. 
Remembrance ; Rhall Earth no more inspire thee f 
The Linnet tn the rotky dill —to mention n few only, 
are histinet will, tnit* poetic genius—^a genius that 
triumphs over a’light lechii'cal defects. 

Gn-atnios also helonga to a wntor whose body 
uf work is, ot com sc, far moro crmsiderablo, and 
more closely coniiiKdiMl with the life of her age— 
FiIjzabeth Barrett Bkownino. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNINQ 
(1806-1861) 

Elizabeth, dau^chter of EdM'ard Moidton Barrett, 
wae born at Coxhoe Hall, Durham, on March 6, 
1800. She was naturally atudious, thouglitful, and 
dreamy, delighting to 

"... escape 

As a soul from the body, out of doors . . . 

Then l>ack again before tlie bouse should stir ’’— 

and lived in a world of books, with a keen love for 
the Greek rlasHios. Her garden was laid out to 
represent “ Old Hector, once of Tioy,” end she 
almost believed that it containod the disembodied 
■oul of her hero. 

Educated at homo and with her brother Edward 
until he was sent to Charterhouse, she pursued her 
studies with tho blind scholar, Hugh l^tuart Boyd, 
and wrote Thr. BcUUi of MaraUum, published by her 
father in 1826. At fifteen, through a spinal injury, 
she became an invalid. 

Shortly aftor ttie removal of tho family to London, 
the young poetess publishe^l The RomautU of 
Mirrgret, The Rhyme of the DucheeM May, and The 
Lay of the Brown Rosary, and formed many notable 
friendships—Wordsworth, Landor, Miss Mitford— 
and John Kenyon, to whoso unfading interest she 
owed so much. 

In 1840 her beloved brother Edward, while on a 
visit to her at Torquay, was drowned m Babbi- 
combe Bay. At first prostrate with grief, her 
wonderful courage and imiate cheerfulness induced 
her to throw horeelf into her work, although prac¬ 
tically a prisoner moving only from bed to sofa 

Mutually attracted as they wore, when Rolxsrt 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett first met, she 
deemed it her duty to hide lier feelings; but her 
scruples were soon overcome, and their marnage took 
place. 

A deep sympathy with the oppressed and down¬ 
trodden women and children had found carluT 
expression. In later years she threw her whole 
hoart and soul into the straggle for Italian Inde- 
pondenoe. After the Peace of Villafranca she was 
seriously ill, and the subsequent death of ht-r hero, 
Cavour, probably hastened hor end Seized with a 
bronchial attack, she died in tho arms of her hus¬ 
band on June 28, 1861, and was buriod in tho 
English cemetery at Florence 

An eager and enthusiastic student with a sensitive 
and strongly emotional nature, she began to write 
long before she harl mastered the technique of hor 
art. And her active imagination and vital interest 
in human affairs weto always in excess of her pciwer 
of execution. But despite an astonishing amount 
of slovenly writing thero is work of the highest 
quality; and even her poorest output never lacked 
vitality. She has many of the merits of the great 
romantic writers; but the defects and weaknesses 
that poets like Keats and Coleridge sternly com¬ 
bated and subdued remained with Elizabeth 
Barrott Browning all her life, and have distrosbod 
some readers as they long ago distressed and exas¬ 
perated FitzGerald, so os to blind them to the 
splendid opulence and deep imaginative insight of a 
goodly portion of her work. 


Mrs. Browning’s poetry bears much the same 
relation to the hfe of her times as does Charles 
Recaie’s fiction. It is charged with a passionate 
humanitariambm that makes of it a vigorotfi 
radical force in all tho forward movements of the 
day. She is quA hterary artist thoroughly romantic 
in her methods and ideals; but her romanticism 
is chiefly turned upon the problems of her own age 
and of hor own sex; for Charlotte Brontfi herself 
was not more thoroughly feminine iii her outlook 
than Elizabetli Barrett Brownuig. Indeed it is 
tho eagerness and enthusiasm with which she takes 
up these problems, that makes her careless os an 
artist. In her lack of form sbo rcBcniblus her 
husband, but there is tliia difference. Browning 
deliberately chose a rough nuidium, in order inure 
effectually to express his thoughts; at times ho is 
inartistic by rna/ire preperwe Mrs Browning scerns 
entirely unconscious often whnt form she is using, 
when she is thoroughly poseesbcd of her subject; 
and even when she is on the alert, her artistic 
sensibihties arc blunter than those of Rnberl 
Browning, and the awkward lin» or the jarring sound 
will spoil some passage of grc'at br'auly. 

Mrs. Bi owning’s acquest ered life and scholarly 
Sympathies give nooessanly a bookish inspiration 
to her earliest work, but Ii<‘r lyrical gift, with all 
its sweet.noss and spontaneity, is disclosed even in 
this experimental stago Hie fust poem m which 
she showed her power is the ftriHaunt of Margret 
This is thoroughly in tho c'lil romaiitie vein : a vein 
that suited her methods \ cry happily, fur her senso 
of mybi. V. her siinple liuinan lovin(.'H, even her 
very peculiarities of diction harniunise with tho 
genre of (lie rurnantio hallnd But slm hml loo 
urgent a sense of pie&ent-day actualities to rest 
content with these pleasant woys of verse, although 
elio lias returned to them somewhat later m I'he 
Rhyme of the Duchess May and the Lay of the Brou'n 
Rosary ; poems richer than Margret in romantic 
feeling and c.crtainly sum in worUmanship 

Personal griefs and delicatu health suddenly 
forced upon her attention tho universal problem 
of pain and suffering, and foi some ynaiB her work 
is essentially didactic in form, as wiiness Tlw Cry 
of the Human and The Dead Pan. But despite lines 
of beauty, them* jioems aro lacking in that appealing 
magic that we find in her best work. 

One of her happiest soeial utterances in vorae is 
The Cry of the Children, that by its large-hearted 
compassion and simplicity of treatment, deservedly 
takes a high place in propaganda poetry; though 
hero and there poihaps tho greater artistic restraint 
shown by her contemporary. Hood, woiJd have 
added to its poignancy. 

Tee Cbt or the CsiuiBEit 

Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothen. 

Ere the roitow comoa with yoara ? 

They ore leaning their young hearts agoiust thsii 
mothers, 

And that cannot stop their teare. 

The young lambs arc bleating in tho meadows, 

Tlie young birds are cliirping in the nest, 

The young fawns are plavmg with the shadows, 

Hie young flowers ora blowing toward the w^ 
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But the yonng, yoans children, O my brothere. 

They are weeping bitterly I 
They are weeping in the playtime of the othen. 

In the country of the bee. 

They look up with their pale and shrunken faces, 

And their looks are sad to see. 

For the man’s hoary anguish drawn and presses 
Down the cheeks of infancy. 

" Your old earth,” they say, “ is very dreary ; 

Our young feet,” they say, “ are very weak 1 
Few paces have we taken, yet are weary— 

Our grave-rest is very far to seek. 

Ask the aged why they weep, and not the children ; 

For the outside earth is cold ; 

And we young ones stand without, in our bewildering. 
And the graves u« for the old.” 

Alas, alas, the children I they are seeking 
Death in life, as best to have ; 

They ore binding up their hearts away fmm breaking 
With a cerement from the grave. 

Go out, children, from the mine and from the city, 

Sing OUT, children, ni, the little thrushes do ; 

Pluck your handfuls of the meadow cowslips pretty, 
Laugh aloud, to feel your fingers let them through t 
But they answer, * Are your cowslips of the meadows 
Like our weeds anear the mine T 
Leave ns quiet in the dark of the ooal-shadows. 

From your pleasuros fair and fine I 

“ For oh,” say the children, *' we are weary, 

And we caiitiut run or leap 
If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down iii them and sleep. 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping. 

We fall upon our faces, trying to go ; 

And, undenieatii our heavy eyelids drooping, 

The reddest flower would look pale as the snow: 

For, all dll}’, we drag our burden cinng 
Through the coal-dark, underground-— 

Or. all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
La the factories, round and round. 

“ For, all day, the wheels are droning, tumuig,— 

Thoir wind comes in our taces,— 

Till our hearts turn,—our head, with pulses burning. 

And the walks turn in their places 
Turns the sky in the high windows blank and reeling. 
Turns the long light that drops adown the wall, 

Turn the black flics that crawl along the eeiling. 

All are turning, all the day, and wo with all. 

Arid all the day, the iron wheclb are droning 
And sometimes we could pray, 

" O ye wheels ' (breaking out in a mad moaning], 

* Stop I be silent for to-day ■' ” 

a a ■ s a a • 

They look up with their pale and sunken faces. 

And their look is dread to soo. 

For they mind you of their angels in high plaoee, 

With eyes turned or Deity I— 

" How long,” they say, * how long, O cruel nation, 

Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s heart,— 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 

And tread onward to your throne amid ttie mart 2 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold-hcaper. 

And your purple shows your path ! 

But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than tlio strong man in his wrath.” 

The love story of Mrs. Browning proved a 
significant factor not only in her emotional experi¬ 
ence but in her work os a poet. The poems in 
which she lias enshrined that love remain her highest 
achievement in poetry. The so-called Sonnets from 
the Portuguese, onbUshed in 1850, were written some 
yoars earlier 

Browning has tdd ns of his first introduction to 


them; “ One day, early in 1847. their breakfast 
being over, Mrs. Browning went upstairs, while her 
husband stood at the window watching the stre^'t 
till the table should be clearod. He wes presently 
awue of some one behind him, although the servant 
was gone It was Mrs. Browning, who held him 
by the shoulder to prevent Ins turning to look at 
her, and at the name time pushed a yaiA'ket of papers 
into the pocket of his coat. She told him to read 
that, and tear it up if he did not like it; and then 
she fied again to her own room.” 

The restraining influence necessarily laid upon 
the writer by the form of the sonnet, gave tinuau^ 
excellence to her craflsmansliip here, whilst the 
personal character of the poem was jiorticularly 
suited to her genius. She did her best invariably 
under the influence of powerful emotion, and her in¬ 
tense affection for Robert Browning finds frank and 
unreserved expression m these beautiful poems. No 
finer statement of a woman’s passion—of li.ve from 
the femmme standpoint—exists in our literature. 

SOKKETS THOU THE POKTDOUESE 
1 

I thought once how Theerntus hod sung 

Of the Kwoct years, tlie d<‘ar and wu^hed-for yosiB, 

Who each one in a gracious hand appeara 
To hear a gift for mortals, old or young: 

And, as 1 mused it in his antique tongue, 

I saw, in gradual vision through my toars, 

Th,e sweet, sad years, the melancholy years. 

Those of my own life, « ho by’ turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Btraightwav I was ’ware, 

Bo wet-ping, how a mystic Shape did move 
Beliind me, and drew me bat. k ward hy the hair. 

And a voice said in mastery while I strove . . 

“ Guosr now who holds thee T ”—“ Dcatli,” I said 
But there. 

The silver answer rang. . . . “ Not Death, but Love." 

XXXV 

If T leave all for thee, wilt thou exchange 
And tie all to me * Shell I never miss 
Home-talk, and blessing ami the common kiss 
'riiar comes to each iii turn, nor count it strange, 

When I look up, to drop on a new range 
Of walls and floors . . another home than tins 2 
Nav. vilt thou (ill that place hy me winch is 
Killed by dead eyes too tender to know change » 

That's hardest. If to conquer love, his tried. 

To conquer grief, fries more . . . as all things prove ; 
For grief indeed is love and gnef beside. 

Alas, 1 have grieved so 1 am hard to love 

Yet love me-^w ill thou t Open thine own heart wide 

And told within, the wet win^ of thy dove. 

xuu 

How do I lov'e thee T Let me count the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can roaeli, viheii feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the Icv'el of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun ond candlelight. 

1 love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 

1 love thee purely, os they turn from I’raise, 

r love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old gnefs. and with my childhood’s faith, 

I love thoe wil h a love 1 seemed to lose 

With my lost saints.—I love thee with the breath. 

Smiles, tears, of all iiiy life '—and, if God choope, 

1 shall but love thee better aftei death. 

Italy, that affected so strongly her husband's 
work, proved also a freshening inspiration in her 
own ; better health, a more vai^ experience of idc. 
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played their put alao in giving a larger ease and 
surer mastery of her material to her work diuring 
her married life. Undoubtedly, Aurora Leigh, whiob 
is the chief fruit of tiiese later years, presents us at 
onoe wiA the writer's maturest thought on the 
sodal problems of her day and some of her beet work 
as a poet. Aurora Leigh is a fragment of sjuritual 
autobiography, and its vitality lies m its intimate 
rev^tion of the writu’s nature, temperament, and 
outlook. The story, of course, is a fictitious one; 
and like many stories in verse, is neither very deu 
nor very effective. Mrs. Browning had little nar¬ 
rative power, and it would have been better had she 
not planned her poem on so ambitious and elaborate 
a Bo^. Its faults are obvious enough; it lacks 
dramatio grip, lacks at times knowledge of the phases 
of life she is d^icting, and is hamper^ by the thesiB 
she is so anxious to prove. But despite these weak¬ 
nesses, it is rich in great poetry, while its passion, 
its sincerity, and its pulsing life are incontestable. 
Moreover, Uke nearly everything that Mrs. Browning 
wrote, it is essentially an eloquent exposition of the 
woman's point of viea. 

Such memorable lines as these take the reader by 
the throat, so true and beautiful are they in their 
poignant femininity: 

“ How dreary 'tis for women to mt still 
On winter nights by sohtary fires 
And hoar the nations praising tliem far off. 

Too far 1 aye, praising our quick sense of love. 

Our very heart of passionate womanhood. 

Which could not beat so in the verse without 
Being present also in the unkissed hps 
And eyee undned because there's none to ask 
The reason they grew moist." 

• a • ■ • a a 

'* No lUy-mufiled hum of s summer-bee. 

But finds some oouplmg with the spuming stan ; 

No pebbles at your foot, but proves a sphere; 

No ohaffinch, but imphee the cherubim ; 

And (giancinK on my own thin, veinM wrist). 

In Buim a httle tremor of the blood 
The whole strong clamour of a vehement soul 
Doth utter itsra distmet. Bwth’s crammed with 
heaven. 

And every common bush afire with God ; 

But only ho who sees, takes off his dices, 

The rest sit round it and pluck blaokbemea. 

And daub their natural faces unaware 
More and more from the first siimlitudo.” 

It is tragic to think that a poem that contains 
work of this quaUty, fine touches moreover, such cm 
the following: 

“ Young 

As Eve with Nature's daybreak m her Face I" 

** Because we are of one flesh after ail 
And need one flannel (with a proper sense 
Of difference in the quahty) . . . 

She had lived 

A sort of cage-bird life, bora in s cage, 

Acoounting that to leap from perch to peroh 
Was act and joy enough for any bird.” 

• a a • • a a 

** These luit fin-seeds of Creation held 
In Jove's clenched palm before the worlds wen sown," 

should have so many platitudes and ouch arid wastes 
to obscure and almost choke the fredi and lovely 
oae os that greet the patient reader. 

None the less, whKi criticism has had its say, and 
the wheat has been vigwoudy winnowed from the 


chaff, there is a goodly crop of precious sustenance. 
For with all her limitations she is one of our great 
poets. 

In striking contrast with Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning is Christina Rossetti. In the first place, 
her body of work is slight. In the second place, it 
is practically m one key; a wistful and delicate 
asoetidam. In the third place, it is wrought with 
most Borupuloua art. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 

Chbistina Qeorgima Rossetti, bom on Dec¬ 
ember 5, 1830, was tho younger daughter of 
Gabnelo Rossetti, and sister of the poet-pamter. 
With the exception of a tour in Normandy in 1861, 
and with her mother to Italy m 1865, she lived a life 
of retirement in London, devoted to her parents, to 
her poetry, and religious works. 

At eleven years old she began to write verses, a 
small volume of these being privately piiblislied by 
her grandfather, Gaetano Polidon, m 1817 ; she like¬ 
wise wrote some lyncs for The Germ, the organ of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, in 1850, under tho notn-de-plume 
of “ Ellen Alleyn.” 

The deep rehgioua tone pervading most of her 
work was also part of Christina Rossetti’s daily hfe. 
She was a consistent member of the Church of 
England, and much as her heart's love went out to 
Charles Cayley, who wished to marry her, she n. fused 
to do so rather than consent to a union with ono not 
in sympathy with her religious views. 

Self-sacrificing throughout life, she was most re¬ 
tiring and sensitive in disposition. Of a naturally 
dehcate constitution, the last few years of her hfe 
were those of an invalid, and after a long illness 
she died on December 29, 1894, and was buried m 
Highgate Cemetery. 

Her principal works are Goblin Marled and other 
Poetne, published in 1862, The Prince’s Progreea 
(1800), A Pageant and other Poetne (1881),' Vereee 
(1893), New Poems, publisliod posthumously in 1896, 
uid Sing-Song, a book of verse for children. 

Her work is almost entirely m the minor key ; and 
looking merely at the subject-matter of her poems, 
one would expect to find tho constant preoccupa¬ 
tion with death and tho futility of hfe, mtolerably 
sad and depressing. But so exquisite is her art, so 
subtle her sense of beauty, that the insistent minor 
fascinates us rather tlian depresses us, and we are 
distracted from her melancholy matter by her charm 
of manner, partly also because she docs not strive or 
cry, does not wail or repine, but accepts the pain and 
sadness of life lu she finds it, and though at the 
opposite polo of thought from FitzGerald’s, yet Iiko 
him expresses, in consummate art, her temperament 
and outlook. Like her brother, she could treat 
Bupornaturalism at times in tho spirit of fantastic 
decoration, with a kind of deliberate artistic 
trivality that is very attractive in its way. Of such 
is Oobhn Market and The Pnnce'a Progreea. Unlike 
him, however, she is not merely enamoured of reli¬ 
gion for its iBSthetic beauty, tor it appealed to her 
deepest feelings; <uid as a devotion^ poet she has 
no superior in English literature, save Ctashaw 
and Fnuicis Thompson. 
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Yet with all har intenae religious feeling, there is 
nothing of the preacher or teacher in her. She 
does not seek, with Mrs. Browning, to justify the 
ways of God to man; she is content to picture 
with subtle simplicity too mystical moods of the 
spirit. Perhaps Blake alone among our poets can 
convey with equal clearness the n^ty of things 
unseen «id unheard of by toe ordinary senses; only 
his method is quite different from that of Ch^tina 
Rossetti. Blake impresses ns with his power of 
actualising the supematuralism of the natural 
world; Christina Rossetti with her gift of actual* 
ising rather the naturalism of the supernatural 
world. But her peculiar originality as a religious 
poet bee in the fact that, unlike the majonty of 
religious poets, she is in no way concerned with 
preaching to others or moralising for others, or 
dealing with the intellectual difficulties that beset 
faith. She believes—and worships. Her entire ot- 
titude is that of a worshipper ; and in toe moods of 
awo and ecstasy, sho certainly has few rivals. 

Take for instance the poem Deaptaed and Rejected. 
What olhcr poet would have visualised in all its 
naked simplicity this spiritual tragedy, without a 
woni of comment, without the slightest effort to 
apply it, os the theologians say, to the individual life 
or to the life of her day. 

“ Then I cried out upon him t Cease, 

Leave me in peace ; 

Fear not that J should crave 
Aught thou mayst have. 

Leave me in peace, yea trouble me no more. 

Lest I arise and chase thee from niy door. 

What, sliall I not tie let 

Alone, that thou dost vex me yet T 

But all night long that voice spake urgently : 

' Open to Me.* 

Still harping in mine oore : 

‘ Rise, let Me in.’ 

Pleading with tears: 

* Open to Mo. tliat 1 may come to thee ’ 

While the dew dropped, wliile the dark hours were cold : 
‘ My Feet bleed, see My Face, 

See My Hands blood that bring thee grace. 

My Heart doth blood for thee. 

Open to Me.' 

So till the break of day: 

Then died away 

Tliat voice, in silence as of aorrow; 

Then footsteps echoing like a sigh 
Passed me by. 

Lingering footsteps slow to pasa 
On the morrow 
I saw upon the gran 

Each footprint marked in blood, and on my door 
The mark of blood for evermore.” 

Critics like her brother have noted the ascetio 
passion of her verse, yet the asoeticism is not that 
of toe bloodless soul of one in whom loves and living 
are withered up, but of one who has all the capacity 
for enjoying toe eensuous delights of life, yet has 
deliberately put them oude, and turned her eyes 
Meywards, from ohoioe. 

nie woman who could write 

A BnrtSDAT 

Mylioart Is like a singing Irird 
whose nest is in a wotwed shoot t 
My heart is like an aopk-tree „ 

bon^ia ore bmt with thickset fruit; 


Myheart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea | 
My heart is gladder than ^ these 
Because my love is come to »»y»- 


Baise me a dais of silk and down ; 

Hang it in vair and purple dyes; 
Carve it in doves, and pomegriuiat^ 
And peacocks with a hundred eyas { 
Work It in gold and silver grapes. 

In leaves and silver fieur-dedys ; 
Because the birthday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me, 

and 

A» Echo noK Wnxowwoon 


Two gaxed into a pool, he gazed and she, 

Not hand in hand, yet heart in heart, I toink. 

Pale and reluctant on the water’s brink. 

As on the brink of parting which must be. 

Each eyed the other’s aspect, she and he. 

Each felt one hungenng heart leap up and smk. 
Each tasted bitterness which both must dnnk. 
There on the brink of life’s dividing sea. 

Lilies upon the surface, deep below 
Two wistful faces craving each for each. 

Resolute and reluctant without speech 
A sudden npple made the faces flow 

One moment joined, to vanish out of reach ■ 

So those hearts joined, and ah I were puted so. 


and 


Snio-SoNO 


Love me,—love you, 
Love me, my baby ; 
Bing it high, smg it low. 
Sing as It may be. 

Mother’s arms under you. 
Her eyes above you ; 
Bing it high, smg it low. 
Love mo,—love you. 


was no ansemic votary of what George Eliot has 
called aptly '* Other worldlmesB.” 

There is all the magic of the half lights about 
Christina RoGsetti’s verse ; its subdned melanchidy, 
and its monotona Wo miss, naturally, toe immense 
vitality, the varied beauty, the gloiy of colour, that 
attend our poets of toe morning and midday. Her 
appeal is more restricted, and there are times when 
its brooding sweetness and faintly tinted land¬ 
scape oppress us, even enervate us. 

An incomparably greater artist than Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing, with a level excellence in her verse to which the 
writer of Aurora Leigh could never reach, with a 
more delicate and subtle intuition into certain moods 
and phases of the imaginative hfe, she yet lacks 
that thrilling human note which characterises Mrs. 
Browning at her greatest. In their sonnet sequence, 
where toe two women challenge compuison, each is 
at her heat. We see the breadth of the one and the 
subtlety of the other. It is not that CSiriatma 
Rossetti is leas capable of passionate emotion than 
Mrs. Browning: at tiroes she can be as fierce in her 
ardour: and her music has the same power of inten¬ 
sity aa Mrs. Browning’s, though it is leas varied. 
Miss Rossetti is oftener on the heights of Parnassus 
than her contemporary; but now and again Mra, 
Browning has touched a peak to whioh Christina 
Rossetti never attained. 

Th-TXA Cock (1818-1889), decfiute her popular 
vogue, scarcely reaches the mediocre level of Mrs. 
Bemans; and quite a number of verse erritas faO 
considerably below that modest standoid. 
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The vorao of Grobob Eliot deserves attention if 
only for her pasition as a highly cultured woman and 
a gieat novelist, but it is far infonor to her prose. 
There are no dieap rhotoncal otiects, no facile 
Bontimentalities; but the m?rit>. of The Sparnsh 
Qypty and The legend of Jubal are mostly negative ; 
and though here and there a fine thought is happily 
expressed, there is really nothing that could not 
have been said equally well and bettor in prose. 
In her shorter pieces there are pleasant fancies to 
be found ; hut her Muse on the whole is stiff and 
ciumbrouH, and her iraagiiiative sensibihty never 
plays fnH'iy and easily. Tliero is more poetry in a 
fiaasago from Udaa Mamcr than m all her verses 
put together. 

A good deal of agrt>oable verse was written by 
AnjttAJDE AMira Pkoiiteb (1825-1804), who ui- 
hented her father “ Barry Cornwall’s ” gift of venv>. 
making Much of her work was ])ublished by 
Charlns Difkons in Ho'i/ifhufrl W'lrde under i> 
psoudotiyin; and for a whil-i he was ignorant who 
hi8 eontributop really was She was (iripuiar, as 
Eliza Cock was popular, for she had all the elements 
that make for an immediate appeal; she was 
fneiln, s<'niim.mtal, and honielv ; but she lacked 
power, and fre^lmoss of inspinJinn 

Fsr eonli'iuTioT.T.ry .Trw lsoi.i.ow (1820-‘.'7) had 
both jiower and to ^lonio ext Lid i reshiu s^. I’lolix and 
U]ii'>iuul, she IS di'eidedly one of the poets who ooun*. 
Th-'ie IS grq) and imagination in T}w Hii/h Title on 
the Coast of l.incolnshire, and Reouiescal tn Pace ; 
and her shorter pieces cspeL.iaI1y display much 
versatility and subtlety of fancy. If aho is not 
always musical, that is beeauso ah'- was not content 
with the ]og-trot rhythm usually in favour, and 
there is abundant teohmral elovemoss in some of 
ber metnool expoi irnonts. 

The Fioh Tipf ov tff Coast or 
LlNeOLVSHIKE (1571) 

The old r.iavoi olinibwi the' belfry tower. 

The niiEcrx ran bv ino, bv three , 

‘ full, if ye never pulirsi tiefore ; 

fiood niijicr,. pull your bi’nl,” quoth ha 
“ Play uppo, |>Inv iippo. 1) Boston bells 1 
Ply all your changK-, all your swells. 

Play uppe Tlie Brides of Eudorby.’ ” 

Mon say it was a stolen tyde— 

The Lord that seni it, Hu knows all; 

But in mine ears doth still abide 
The message that the bells let fall: 

And there was nought of strange, beside 
The flights of mows and peewits ',iied 
By milhons crouched on the uid sea wall, 

I sat and spun within the doore. 

My threw brake off, I raised myne eyes; 

The level sun, hke ruddy ore. 

Lay sinking in the barren skies. 

And dork against day's golden death 
She moved where Tandis wandereth. 

My Bonna’a faira wife, Elizabeth. 

*' Cusha I Cusha 1 Cusha ! “ ealffng. 

Ere the early dews were falling ; 

Farra away 1 heard her song. 

** Cusha I Cusha ! " all along 
Where the reedy Lindia floweth, 

Floweth, flowath; 

From 1^ meads where nwliok groweth 
Faintly oame liar milking aon|^ 


I looked without, and lo I my sonne 
Came riding downe with might and mam 
He raised a shout as he drew on. 

Till all the welkin rang again, 

“ Elizabeth I Elizabeth I ” 

(A sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonno’s wife, Elizabeth). 

‘ The olde sea wall (he cried) is downsb 
The rising tide cornea on apace. 

And boats adrift m yonder towno 
Co sailing uppe the market-place ** 

He shook os one that looks on death ; 

God save >ou, mother ' " straight lie haith ; 
‘ Where is my wif", Ehzaljoth t " 


" Good sonne, where Lindis winds away. 
With her two bainis 1 marked h»i long; 
Anil era yon beilf. beganne to play 
Afar I heard her milking song." 

He looked across tlie grassy l^a. 

To right, to left, “ Ho, Eiiderby i ’’ 

They rang “ The Brides of iSrulerby I ’’ 


With that he cried and brat his breast; 

For, lo ' along the liver's bed 
A mignty eygni reared his erost, 

And uppt- tlic lAcdis raging sped. 

It pwrpi w’lth thunderous nn<srs Iniid ; 
8imppd hie a curling snow-white cloud, 
I tr like' a deniiin in a <-hruud. 


And raaiiiig Lindi. l•(v1:^varLl pressotl 
Shook till her trenibliiig bunkni amiiina ; 
Then Tii.i |l> at I he oygre t, hresht 

Flung uppe her wfllemiL' walls agi.m 
Then bankLh eame d mnn with run ami rout-— 
Then beaten fnum flew round about— 

Then all the nnglity tlncds wen out. 


That flow strewed winks about llu grass. 

That ebbo swept out tin- Hocks lo hcu ; 
A f.ital eblie aiul flow, alas I 
To inanye more than iiiynn and nice: 
But eorli will mnurri his own (she saitli) 
And PWPi-fs3f woman ne’er drew bn-ath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth. 

I shall never hear lier more 
the reedy l.indi-. ‘■hoie, 

* Cusha I Cusha ' Cusha ' ” calling 
Ere the early dews be falling ; 

I shall ne\ er hear hei ».mg ;— 


** Zieave your meadow grasses mellow. 

Mallow, mellow ; 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow 

Come uppe Whitefont, coine uppe I.ightfoot j 

Quit ycur pipes of parsley hollow. 

Hollow, hollow ; 

Come uppe Lightfoot, rise and follow ; 

Lightfoot, Whiteloot, 

From your clovers lift the head ; 

Come uppe jetty, follow, follow. 

Jetty, to the milking shed.” 

Echo and the Febbv 

Ay, OIlvOT I 1 was but seven, and be was elm'en: 

He looked at me pouting and rosy. 1 blushed where I 
stood. 

They had told us to play in ffie orchard (and T only seven I 
A small guest at the form); but be aaid *' Oh, a girl was 
no good I ’’ 

8 o he whistled and went, ha went over the stile to the 
wood. 

It waa aad, it was sorrowful I Only a mrl—only seven I 
At home in the dark London smoke Ihad not found itOTt. 
The pear-trees looked on m their white, and blue birds 
flashed about. 

And they too were angry aa Oliver. Were they eleven 7 
I thought eo. Yea. every one elae waa elevao—eleven I 
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In AcocgTA Wbbsteb (1837-1894) we have a 
wnter leas attractive superficially than Jean 
Ingelow, but with an intnnuc strength and ori¬ 
ginality of outlook tliat places her easily among 
the most distinguished women pneta of the era. 
She was a woman of groat menta' enei^ and wide 
practical ezpenciicea of hfe. Her father was a 
distinguished rear-admiral, and during her earlier 
years ehe lived on board ship at Banff Gtetle and 
at Penzance. Later on we find her at Cambridge, 
while her father was Chief Constable of the counties 
of Cambridge and Huntingdon dho married a 
Fellow of Trinity College in 1803, and for a period 
sat as member of Hie London School Board. She 
was always interr'Sted in soeial and educational 
Bubjeetb, and has wntten about them with ability 
and diHc-emmenl But it is as a poet that, she 
will Iwst bo rpmenilwretl; a poet vith o deep and 
tender insight into life, and with dramatic power 
and psychological subtlety to rc'inforco her in¬ 
sight. 

Some of her best work inav be found in A Woman 
Sofd, t/nil other Ponnti (18('7) nnd Portraits (ISTbl 
Like nil high class «ork nehievisl l>y women, it is 
detii.itlv feminine, and the woniiurs ^leint of \iew 
IS jiisistfsl on agiiiri anrl iignin with foree and 
]i.ssfijiin. In such poruis as „l Oastawaif, with its 
gi'iii end ])ewerful picture ot the so-called “ daughter 
of joy ” ; m I'on with its siinple, unforced 

patinw; 'J'lred, with its sc arching Hnalyrfis of a 
-sniiertif nil life; in the delicate Orientalism of 
yu-P<-)a's Luir ; and in enine of her scholarly 
iraiishitirms and dramns. she has mado a genuine 
and \aluable addition to English letters. 

Too rAriiirn. 

Too fond nnd iaithhil will thou vainly yet 
Wa'.lo love on iirn- who rlr»- not a^k it now 
And, having wrongfd thet, Siiki Imt to forget ? 

\ fairei face sinilos on hi- lo\c, and thou, 

fluin V ilh tiu Inith, iiiid fi noiir, <-(and aside. 

Thou iiohk r-natiiicd to her Is'iiuty bow. 

Till TO hiigcru in thoe yet this much of pride 

That he who th ik has wrunged hiiiisilf and thee 
Could never win tlty truth ■»hal.<'’cr lietide. 

Sinee in thine eyei In. noi’cr rnoro may lie 

So trui) and groat that tiioii eouldst tiend to him. 

Oh never more i Why is thy heart, not frc>o ’ 

Oh wilt tho'i weep b«cau‘!c hi* eves am dim T 
And wilt thou blush Itcraieu* his choice is sliame 
Falling on one n'lo^e love is but a uliirii t 

An idle whim to stir a languid heart, 

A busmess chaffering of tin. imnri and less 
And nse and falling of ihe marriage mart. 

Yet is it cause to deepen thy distress 

That he shall suffer for his misplaced trust 7 
For did he come into thy life to bless 1 

He buys a bauble something touched with rust, 
Passing through many tiMds that did not, hold. 

Its lustre deadened by the morkel.'s dust. 

But what to thee, if ho for this has sold 
Hia faith, his living heart. Ins nobler mind. 

And given gold for tliat which is not gold 7 

Oh better that he should rest ever blind. 

Better for biro—but shoukl ho wake to see 
The gem, he dreamed so pure, of paitnest kind. 


Too fond and faithful, what were that to thee 7 
Thou host tliy sorrow; wherefore look toyond 
To sorrow for his sorrow that shaU be 7 

Too fond and futhful, wesdc in being fond. 

False to thyself by faithfulness to him, 
fimoe ho has freed thee wh»efoie art thou bond 7 

But if his cup hold poison to the rim, 

Dregged with lifers malady beyond life’s euro. 

Why nhould its bitter drops to thine u’erbruu 7 

And yet. if thou hast love so deep and pure 
That, whatsoever change the years shall bring. 
Before the sight of Qod it may endure. 

And if it seem to thee a holy thing 

That, should he need it in his day of pain, 

Thou ma,vsl have sister power of comforting. 

Well, if thy love be tlius, let it remain ; 

Thou wilt not fear to name it in thy prayer, 

As though It were some pa»siou wild and vain. 

W'cll, let it Ivj, it mav make less that care 
Centered 'n mIi thou canst not wholly quell, 

If others, not thuie own its place shall shore. 

Not to Pb 

The rose sai.l “ Let hut this Jong rain he past, 

And 1 shall feel niy swfietness in the buii 
And pouT Its fulness into life at last.’’ 

But «hcn tlK> ram was done. 

But when dawn sparkled tlirough unclouded air 
8he was not there 

The lark said “ Let but winter bo away. 

And lilosisoms come, cuid light, and I will soar 
And lose the earth, and be the voice of day.” 

But wlicn the snows were o’er. 

But when stinnc broke in blueness overhead. 

The lark nos dead. 

And mynad roses mode the garden glow. 

And skylarks carolled all the mmmer long— 

What lack of birds to sing and flowers to blow 7 
Yet, ah lost scent, lost enng I 
Poor empty rosti poor lark that r-ever trilled I 
Dead luifulbllcd I 

From Yu-bk-ta’b Lot® 

Too soon so fair, fair lilies 
To bloom IS then to wane ; 

The foldiHl hud has still 
To-morrow at its will; 

Blown flowers can never bloom again. 

Too soon so bright, bright noontide; 

The sun that now is high 
Will lienoeforth only sink 
Towards the western brink ; 

Day that’s at pnnie begins to die, 

• • • e e • • 

Like Augusta Webster, HATHn:.DE Bund (1847- 
1896} was a woman of wide culture, and if ahe 
has not the original force and imaginative insight 
of Itur contemporary, she was at any rate one of 
the women poe'ji who count. She has a aenae ot 
drama and n distinct lyrical gift, but she ia at her 
host as a sonneteer, and had her work been 
surer, would have achieved a higher position 
among women poeta. In her sonnet The Dead and 
in some of the songs in Love in SrUe, we have 
worthy illuatratious of her power and grace aa a 
verso writer. 
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Lotb IK Extu 

Why will wn haunt me unawaiM, 

And walk into my sleep, 

Pacing Its shadowy thoroughfares, 

Where long-dned perfume eoents the aua. 

While ghosts of sorrow creep. 

Where on Hope's ruined altar stairs 
With uieflectaal beams. 

The Moon of Memory coldly glares 
Upon the land of dreams T 

Myyeaming eyes were faux to look 
Ujxm your hidden faoe ; 

Their love, alas 1 you could not brook. 

But in your own you mutely took 
My hand, and for a space 
Yeu wrung it till 1 throblied and shook. 

And woke with wildest moan 
And wet faoe channelled hke a brook 
With your tears or my own. 

Two women poets who deserve mention, wrote 
in collaboration as ** Michaei. Pibi,d.’' Their 
work shows no sbght measure of that breadtli of 
imagination that we associate w'ltli the Elizabethan 
ago. Even their short^'oraings are Elizabethan, 
and come from an excess of emotion, and an un¬ 
disciplined powor, that one may readily overlook, 
in view of Uieir many felictties. 


A SrmiBRWxKD 

O wind, thou haet thy kingdom in the tnes. 

And all thy royalties 

Sweep tniougb tlie land to day. 

It u uiid June, 

And thou, with all thy instruinents in tuna, 

Thuie orchestra 

Of heaving fields fund heavy sw in g ing fir, 

Stitkest a lay 
That doth i-ehourse 

Her ancient freedom to the umverae. 

All other sound m awe 
Repeats its law. 

The bird is mute ; the sea 
Sucks up its waves ; from ram 
The burthcned clouds refrain, 

To listen to thee m thy leofery, 

Thou unconfincd, 

lAiush, large, soothmg, refluent summer wind. 

Tliere is an agreeable lyrical quality in the verse 
of Madame Daamesteteb, and a fresher and 
original note in the Irish rural muse of Miss Jake 
Barlow ; while among other living lync-wntors 
none are sweeter and more spontaneous in their 
sung than Katuarinb Tvkan (Mrs. Hmkson); 
show finer tragic power than Dora Sigerson (Mrs. 
Clement Shorter); cr a more dehcatc sense of 
artistic form than Mrs. Meykell Indeed in 
sheer craftsmanship, Mrs. Muynell is certainly the 
ablest of women verse-writers now hving. 


I. POETRY: MiBOELLAisrEOua Poets of the Later Victortan Era. William Bell-Sa»tt—Thomas 
Woolner—Noei Paiun—Ooveutiy Patnio c.—S^>dney Dobell—Alexander Smith—John Stuart Blackie 
—^Arthur 0‘ShauglinesBy—Aubrey de Verc—Samuel Ferguson—William Alliiighani—Lewis Morns—• 
T. E. Brown—Charles Mackay—George Macdnuald—Robert Buchanan—William Butler Yeats— 
Gerald Maasey—E. 0 Jones—Henry and PVaiik Lushington—Roden Noel—Philip Bouike Marston— 
T. Gordon Hake — William Cory—Francis Turner Palgr.ii'e—Lord de Tabley—“Owen Meiedith” 
—Edwin Arnold—William Hoscoe—Sebastian Evans—G. A. Simcox—W. B. Rands—Mortimer 
Collins—Canon Dixon—F. Lyall—A. L Gordon—II. C. Kendall—.Tohii Payne—William ('anton— 
Alfred Austin—Richard Garnett—F. W. Myers—Edward Duwden—J. A. Symunds—Ernest Myers 
—^William Sharp—Samuel Waddinpton—Andrew Lang—John Todhunter—George Barlow—F. B. 
Money-Coutts—Alfred Hayes—Richard Le Galliciiue—Norman Gale—Thomas Ashe—R L. Steven¬ 
son—Lawrence Binyou—W. E. Henley—Henry Newbolt—Wilfred Scaweu Blunt—Robert Bridges 
—Frani u Thompson. 


MISCELLANEOUS POETS OF THE LATER 
VICTORIAN ERA 

Akokq the chief influences m the poetry of latnr 
Victorian times is that of Tennyson, Browning, 
Rossetti, and Swinburne. For instance we ean trace 
Swinburne in Lord de Tablej'; Rossetti in William 
Bell-Scott; Tennyson in Mr Stephen Phillips; 
Browning’s inUuence has been more diffused and 
indirect, and has been shown in the subject-matter 
rather than the style of a good many modem verse- 
writers; whereas the influence of Tennyson and 
Swinburne has been one of manner and treatment. 
Tlie influence of Pre-Raphaelitism is apparent in the 
later verse of WmjAM Bsii-ScoTr (1812-1890), 
though much of his thoughtful and cultured verse 
belongs to an earlier period, and is independent 
of the romantic inspiration. But his association 
with Rossetti makes it convenient to treat of him 
as one of the more criUoal of the Pre-Raphaelite 


group. His work is essentially philosophic and 
contemplative ; end be is more of a thinker in 
verse than a good literary artist. Yet there is 
some originality in his work, especially The Sphinx; 
and ho is a more considerable figure in literature 
than Thomas Woolker (1828-1892), whose excel- 
lenoe lay in another art than that of letteis, or the 
poet-paintor Noel Patoh (1821-1901). 

OovEKTRY Patmore (1828-189fi) has never 
lacked powerful admirors, and his place among the 
greater poets would bo upheld by not a few able 
cnticB None the lees, despite his many rhythmic 
felicities, and his undoubted techniofd skill, his 
excessive fluency, and frequent banalities, seem to 
the present writer to exclude Patmore from the 
front rank. His projected poem in many volumes 
on the joys of married life was never carried out, 
“for the simple reason,” as his great admirer 
Dr. Garnett has admitted, “that thon^ married 
life is a very great subject^ it u not a very poetSoal 
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one.*' Certamly, to have justified its thesis. The 
Angel in the House should have been dealt with io 
more ooncreto fashion, and with such a power of 
psychological insist as Browning and Meredith 
brought to their work in James Lee’s Wtfe and 
Modem Love. The Angel tn the House is a happier 
piece of work than FaUhfid for Ever or I'he Vtctories 
of Love ; but its merit hes in fine passages of de¬ 
scription and flashes of sententious wisdom. His 
later work. The Unknown Eros, and Amelia, have 
less podestriwi quahties peiiiaps, and show a 
remarkable mastery of metre; but Patmore was 
too unguarded as a poet about political and religious 
prejudices. Those are out of place in senous verse. 
As a writer of satirical verse, he might have done 
notable work, had he given some of the timo to it 
that ho expended on hts “ angelic ” themes. He 
was a man of very distinctive individuality, with a 
power of neat and trenchant expression, as shown 
in his famous sqmb on tho first German Emperor ; 

“ That IS to say, niy dear Augusta, 

We'vp hod another awful buster , 

Ton tliousaiid Frenchmen sent Iwlow, 

Tlionk God from whom all bleasiiigs flow.” 

Wind and Wavs 

The wedded Kglit and lutat, 

Winnowing the witless bpace. 

Without a let. 

What are they till they beat 
Against the sieepy sod, and there beget 
Perchance the violet I 
Is the One found. 

Amongst a wilderness of os happy grace, 

To make Heaven’s bound ; 

So that in Her 

All which it hath nf sensitively good 
Is sought and undomtoud 

After the narrow mode the mighty Heavens prefer T 
She, 08 a little breeze 
Following still Night, 

Ripples the spintV cold, deep seas 
Into delight; 

But, in a while, 

The aniiieoaurable smile 

Is broke by fresher airs to flushes blent 

With darkling discontent, 

And all the subtle zejibyr hurries gay. 

And all tho heaving ocean heaves one way, 

T’ward the void sky-line and on unguess’d weal. 

Until the vaiiward billows fee 

The agitating shallows, and divine tho goal. 

And to foam roll. 

And spread and stray 

And travene wildly, like delighted hands. 

The fair and fleckl^ sands ; 

And so the whole 

Unlathomable and immense 

Tnumphing tide comes at the lost to roach 

And burst m wind-kiss’d splendours on the deidening 

beach. 

Where forms of children in first innocence 
Laugh and fling pebbles on tlm rmnbcw’d crest 
Of its untirsd unrest. 

“ He never weeded his garden,’* said Dr, John 
Brown, ” and will I fear be strangled in his waste 
fertility.** These words, uttered of Sydniev Dobeu. 
(1824-1874), epitomise truly enough his besrtting 
weakness. Lack of self-criticiam hod seriously 
affected the reputation of greater poets like Hr& 
Browning and Wordsworth ; and Dobell was not a 
great poet ; yet he is often a remarkable one, and as 


a poet with a genuine paasiim for liberty, he has 
written some ^irited and stirring verseb notably 
The YotOh of England to OaribdldFe Legion, and 
England in Time of War. 

The MABXXT-Wm’s Soho 

The butter an’ the cheese woel stowit th^ bSb 
1 Bit on the hen-coop, the eggs on my knee^ 

The land kail jigs os we jog owre the rigs. 

The gray more’s tail it wags wi’ the kau, 

’The warm simmer sky is blue aboon a*. 

An’ whiddie, whuddie, whaddie, gang tlm auld wheeb twa 

I sit on the coop, I look straight before. 

But my heart it is awa’ the braid ooean owre, 

1 see bluidy fiol* where my am bonny chier, 

My wee baim o' a*, gead to fight or to fa’. 

An* whiddie. whoddio, whaddie, gang the Mild wheeb twa 

I aee the gran' o’ toun o’ tho big forrin’ loun, 

1 hear tlie cannon soun’, I see the reek aboon ; 

It may he lang John bttin’ aff his gun, 

It may' bo the mist—your mother disna wist— 

It may be the kirk, it may be the ha’, 

An’ whiddie,« huddle, whaddie, gang the anld wheeb twa 

An’ I ken tho Black Sea, ayont the rock o’ dool. 

Like a muekle blot o’ ink in a bulk fra the schub. 

An’ Jock ! it gars me mm’ o’ yonr buikies long gyne, 
An’ mindin’ o’ it a’ tho (ears begin to fa’. 

An’ whiddie, whuddie, whaddie, gong the auld wheeb twa 

Then the bull roars fra’ the ncaur, ilka rock’s a bull ogen. 
An* 1 hear the trump o’ war, an’ tho carse is fu’ o' men. 
Up on’ doun the racm I ken the bugle bom. 

Ilka birdie sma’ is the floein’ cannon ba’. 

An’ whiddie, whuddie, whaddie, gang the auld wheeb twa. 

Quid Heavens I tho Russian host 1 We maun e’en gie 
up for lost. 

Gin ye gam the battle hao ye ootmtit a’ the cost T 
Ye may win a gran’ name, but wad wee Jock come hame T 
Dmna focht, dinna feeht' there's room for os a’. 

An’ whiddie, whuddie, whaddie, gang the auld wheeb twa. 

In VMn, in vain, in vain I They are marchm’ near and for I 
Wi’ swords an’ slings an’ wi’ instruinente o' war I 
Oh, day boo dark an’ sair I ilka man seven feet an’ inair I 
Ilioa inv head on’ say, “ Gin tho Lord wad smitthem a’' ” 
An’ whiddie, whuddie, whaddie, gang the auld wheeb twa 

Then forth fra’ their ban’ there steps an armed man. 

His tairge at his breast an’ his claymore m hb hao*, 

Ills gnwd pow glitters fine on’ his shadow fa’s Itohin’, 

I think o’ great Goliath as he Stan’s before them a’. 

An’ whiddie, whuddie, whaddie, gong the auld wheeb twa. 

To meet tlie Philistine leaps a laddie fra’ onr line. 

Oh, my heart I oh, my heart ' ’tis tliat wee lad o’ mine I 
I start to my bgs—an’ dmin fa’ the eggs— 

The cocks an’ hens n’ they cackle an’ they oa’, 

An’ whiddie, whuddie, whaddie, gang the auld wheeb twa. 

Oh, Jock, my Hielan’ lad,—oh, Jock, my Hiebn’ lad. 
Never till 1 saw thee that moment waa i glad ! 

Aye sooner sud thou doe before thy mither’s e’e 
Than a man o’ tho clan sud hae stept cut but thee 1 
An’ sac I cry io Cod—while the hens :mckb a’. 

An’ whidd'r, whuddie, whaddie, gang the auld wheeb two. 

A NupnAi. Eve 

Ob, happy, happy maid. 

In the year of war and death 
She wears no sorrow 1 
By her face so young and fair, 
tho happy wreath 
That rules her happy hair. 

She might be a bride to-morrow I 

She aits and sings within her moonUt borwer. 

Her moonlit howm* in rosy June, 

Yet, ah, her bndal breath, 

Like fragrance from some sweet nigbt-blowiDg flomr. 
Moves from Tier moving bps in many a nxnumal tBne I 
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She ringB no song ot love’a deopair, 

Sho sin» no lov«r lowly laid. 

No fond peouliar griof 

Haa ever touched or bud or leaf 

Of her unblighted spring. 

She Binge becauw needs must aong i 
She sings the sorrow of the air 
Whereof her voice is made, 

That night in Britain howsoe'er 
On any chords the finrars strayed. 

They gave the notes of care. 

A dim sad legend old 
Long since in some pale shade 
Of some far twilight told, 

Sho knows not when or whore. 

She siiigi, with trembhng hand on trembling lute-stnngs 
laid: 

*' The murmur of the mourning ghost 
That keeps the shadowy kino ,— 

Oh. K< ith of Ravolston, 

Tlie sorrows of thy lino > 

" Ravelston, Ravolston, 

Tho riKTry path that leads 
Douii ^lie golden ninming hill 
And througii the sihcr inesils ; 

•* Ravelston, Ravelston. 

Till' Htile beneath tho tree. 

The maid that kept her iiioiber’s kme, 

Tho song that sang F.he I 

She sang her hung, hlie kept her kine, 

Sliii sat iK'neath the tlinni. 

When Andrew Keitii ui liavelston. 

Rode thro’ tho .Monday morn. 

" His henchmen smg, his hn .rk-l>ella ring. 

His belted jovi< Is slime '— 

Oh, Keith of R«' i hton, 

Thu sorrows of Ihy line ' 

“ Year after year, where Andrew came, 

ComiiH evening down the glade ; 

And still tliero tets a iiinoiihhino ghoet 
Whero sat the sunstiino maid. 

“ Her misty liair is faint and fair. 

She keciK the sliodtiwy kme ,— 

Oh. Keith of Ravelston, 

Tho sorrows of thy line I 

* I lay my hand upon the stile, 

Tho Btde IB lone and cold ; 

The burnie tliat goes babbling by 
Bays naught that can be told. 

*' Yet, stranger I hero, from year to year, 

She keeps her shadowy luno ,— 

Oil, Keith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of thy lino I 

*' Step out throe stops whor Andrew stood— 
Why blanch thy cheeks for fear T 
The ancient stile is not alone, 

’Tie not the bum 1 hear I 

** BIio makes her immemorial moon. 

She keeps her shadoivy kme 
Oh. Keitli of Kavelslon, 

Tile sorrows of thy luie I ” 

If the quality of Dobell's work at his best shows 
an energising power, that of his contemporary 
AiJfXANDBB Smith (1830-1807), exhibits high pic¬ 
torial beauty. Three volumes practically cover his 
work in verse, though it must not bo forgotten that 
he wrote a charming volume of rural eesays, Dream- 
thorpe ; these vohunes are Foma (1853), City Poema 
(1857), Edwin of Deira (1861). (X these, imdoubt- 
edly the finest flowers of his imagination am to be 


fotmd in the City Poema. Over ornate at times, his 
descriptive paasagea abound in many beauties. 
His picture of Glasgow is one of his most remarkable 
things, and is rich in the poetry of crowds—a poetry 
BO seldom realised by our verse writers. 

“ Instead of shores where ocean beats 
1 hear the ebb and flow of streeta.** 

Where Alexander Smith stumbles is in the soenio 
extravagances of his style. In this respect he is in 
the same company with Dobell; but otherwiso they 
have little in common, and wheieos Dobell's work 
<mffpr8 fron: excena of thought, Smith’s suflers from 
cxc(^ of fenhng—that is to say, his sonsuousness 
runs not on occasion, as wne the cose with the 
youthful Keats He had a good knowledge of blank 
verse, which ho used with excellent effect in earlier 
ve.’so, Tlve Life Drama. He is certainly more ne¬ 
glected as a poet than he deserves to be, and if once 
he was unduly praised, to-day he is mifairly passed 

Gla.oqow 

Sing, Poet, 'tw a merry wnrl't ; 

That cottage ' moke is rolled and curled 
In sport, that overy iriuj.s 
Is happy, every mch of soil;— 

Beforo me runs a rood of toil 
With my giave out Bcrus.s. 

Sing, trailing showers and breezy downs— 

1 know I lie tragic hearts of towns. 

City t 1 am tnie son of thine ; 

No*er dwelt I wlirm great moniings shine 
Arc and tlu, lilealmg pens ; 

Nit’rr by the rivulet 1 stiavetl. 

And iif'iT upon mv ehildbooil weighed 
The silence of tho glens 
Instead of shores where ocean hrate, 

1 boor the ebb and flow of streetH. 

Block labour draws his weary wavos^ 

Into their secret-moaning caves ; 

Hut with the tiiorning light, 

Tim sea i^;aia will overflow 
With a long weary sound of woe, 

Again to faint in night. 

Wave am I in tliat sea of woes. 

Which, night and morning, ebbs and flows. 

X dwelt within a gloomy court. 

Wherein did never sunbeam sport - 
Yet there my heart was stirr'd— 

Hy very blood did dance and thnil. 

When on iny narrow window-siU, 

Spring lighted hke a bird. 

Poor flowers—I watched them pine for weeko. 
With leaves as pale os human cheeks. 

Afar, one Hummer, I waa borne 
Through golden vapours of the mom, 

I he)^ the hills of sheep: 

I trod with a wild ecstasy 

The bright fnnge of the bving sea: 

And on a ruined keep 
I sat. uid watched an endless pkdn 
Blacken beneath tho gloom of ruin. 

O fair the lightly sprinkled waste. 

O’er which a louring shower has rooed I 
O fair the Apru shoots t 
O kur tho woods on summer days, 

Wlule a blue bymeinthine hose 
Is dreaming round the roots I 
hn thee, O dty I I diseern 
Another beauty, sad and stem. 
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THE CELTIC NOTE 

A little group of poets, moro or less Celtic in their 
inspiration, now claim our notice. These are Arth ur 
O’Shaughnessy, the younger Aubrey do Vere, Samuel 
Ferguson, WiUiam Allingham, Thomas Edward 
Brown, Lewis Morris, Charles Mackay, George 
Macdonald, and Robert Buchanan. To these may 
be added, John Stdabt BiiSCiUE (1809-1896), a 
delightful and or^nal personality who, however, 
IS best remembered for his encouragement of the 
study of Celtic literature, shimng in only a modost 
way as a maker of verso. 

Arthur O’Shaoohnessv (1844-1881) woe a melo¬ 
dious and agreeable writer of considerable Bwectness 
if httlo originality, much infiuenced by the Pre- 
Raphanlite School. Ho wrote An Epic on ll'cwicn 
(1870), L(iy< of France (1872), Mn/itr and Moonlir/fU 
^,874) wliilo iSortffn of a Worker (1881) was publishixl 
after his death. 

The yoingiT Atibrkv t-b Vkiuc (1814-1902) 
was a voliimirioii'i writer of ver-**, arnotig hia )>cst 
work being Inninfad and olln r i 'ucim ( J So IJ anil 7 Jn- 
Lri/ertd.i nf St (JS72) li'ke 0'S'!Peighne''Sv 

hf iH more nnitat'M* tiian nrimnal, .md luoibUid 
himself Inrgi-ly upon Word.-iworlh. Hotli he and 
S-r SvMi'i i. Ki-i«n smti (1S|0-ISS<>) ^lerr, hanipf red 
bj a fatal facilPy m \< 'v-miil-.iiii:;, which miii.i their 
work. FcrpiMiii’a hist vnuiuni i* his of the 

Weetmi (t’aii (iKfi.'t), for hi> p<-it( ulouj-lv long epic, 
CoTUfol, is wiuiioumo and .Miiimoiinlaei' 

In Wii .AM Aimmumm ^'S24-H^‘)), v« haic a 
fresher ai". more oiijniiil writer; not piioi,g, nor 
varied, tint J.l o O’Siiuujhui'-iv uiidejijnl.lv sweel. 
Ills o'osi htril'in-; noil, he.s jii his Fonns (’K.’iO) and 
Dap and Nii/ftt S’^ni.s (Is.'i-l). 

Sir Lnwis MuiOiis (ls30-10tiT) is ono of rhe vory 
few ri’presentafivea wo hav*' of tho fjinric poet. 
Hia writings onco wen* e vecdimtlv popular; iho 
Eptc of liadea having passi d hhlhely through nearly 
forty ^itions. Ho was facile to a degn-o, and knmv 
how to blend didacticism and sentiimut into an 
acceptable bolus for Ins largo imhlic to swallow. 
His chcory outlook on life c nnlnliuU'd also to his 
siiccoss as a verse writer. But there an* hundreds 
of obscure and little*read poots, who had moro 
real inspiration than this cucccssful Wtlshman. A 
writer far superior to him in every way is the 
Manxman Thomas Edward Brown (1830-1897), 
whose dialoot verses Fo'c'eie Tama (1881) are among 
the best of Uieir kind. Nor was he merely a clever 
dialect writer, he could write in good classical 
English almost as well, and his best work shows 
genuine drunatic power, insight into character 
(especially that of simple folk), and a refreshing vein 
of humour. His ample output suffers from occa¬ 
sional difhiaoness and a lapse into the pretty-pretty ; 
bat ho is certainly one of the poets who count. 

In Charles Mackay (1814-1889) we have a 
spirited though rather oomraonplece representative 
of the Soottish Celt, and in Gboroe Macdonald 
(1824-1905), one who achieved distinction in several 
branches of literature, with a deep and delicate 
imagination, who, although happier in prose than in 
verse, has written some admirable religions verse 
(e.g. Lope*s Ordeal and The Diary of an Old Said) 
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and a few delightful lyrics, Blake>like in their fresh 
Bimphoiiy, e.g. Where did you come from. Baby 
dear f 

By far the ablest, however, oi the modem Scottish 
poets was Robert Buchanan (1841-1901). The 
son of a Glasgow journalist, he come early to London 
to try his fortune. His fnend, a young and pro¬ 
mising poet, David Gray, soon gave up the struggle 
and left London only to die. Buchanan remained, 
smd after one or two tentative volumes, published 
in 1806 his London Poeme, that contain some of his 
best and most representative work. 

In dnolipg with the problems of poverty and 
humble hfe, Buchanan is moro in touch with the 
methods of Crabbo than those of Wonlsworth ; 
but he had a greater s'mRr' of beauty tnaii Crabbr 
poBSt'ssed, for ugly and sordid as arc (ho 3tori(*s and 
stuuies he put into verse, they are framed in a line 
imagmatr.e setting. 

In Tli( Hook of Orm, thr Celt, the realistic m.'thod 
IS discarded, hut behind the fervent imaginings of 
this icmarkable book there looms that imcompro- 
iiiisi’ig s< nso ot r(«lity that never deserted Buchanan, 
oven ill hia most imaginative flights. 

Buchanan indeed is o poet who has not n ceiv.’il 
tho mood of praise duo to Ins considciablo pow»'is. 
The great^'r popidanty of his n(i%cl« and his plays 
lia.’ olisriiri'd tho fact that lus genius is muu* lullv 
ex|in‘s.scd in hi.i verse than anj-where else, impifS- 
.sivo and sti.kiMg os some of his novels may lie He 
was an acute observer, a vigoious thii.kor, with a 
strong "'"r.-ic of hutnonr and a vorsalile imagination 
In Ins highest moments, mor**ov«>r. he shows the 
spiritual inti*nsity of the Scot at hts b«»st To some 
extent we may regard Burhanan as the pioneer of 
tJio note of romantic realism in verse, so greatly in 
vogue at the present day. 

Nell 

8 he gazes not at her who hears. 

But, whilo tho gathenng darkness cries. 

Stares at tho vacancy through tears, 

That bum upon her glistening eyes. 

Yet do not flow. Her hair falls free 
Around a face grown dualhlj thin : 

Her elbow rests upon her knee 

And in her palms she props her chin. 

Bee. Non I hia little face looks pinch’d with fright, 

Hib little hands are clench’d together tight 1 
Bom dead, that’s comfort I quiot too ; when one 
Thinks of what kill’d him ! kiss him. Nan. for me. 
Thank God, he never look’d upon the sun 
That saw lus father hang’d on gallows-truo ; 

0 Imy, my boy 1 you’re IhiUct dead and sleeping. 

Kill’d by poor mother’s fears, and shame, and weeping ; 
She nevwr loved another hving man. 

But held to fatlier all through, right or wrong— 

Ah. yes 1 1 never turn’d against him, Non, 

I stuck by him that stuck by me so long I 

You’re a kind woman. Nan I ay. kind and true I 
God will be good to faithful folk hke you I 
You knew my Ned T 

A better, kinder lad never drew breath— 

We loved each other true, though never wed 
In church, like some who took him to his deothi 
A lad as gentle ae a lamb, but lost 

Hib sensoa whon he took a drop too much— 

Drink did it all—drink made him mad when erased— 
Be was a poor man, and they’re hard on such. 
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O Naa ! that night I that night 1 
When I WM Htting in this vary chair, 

Wntdiing and wwting m the candle-light. 

And heard hia foot come creating up the stair. 

And turn’d, and saw hun standing yonder, «hite 
And wild, with staring eyes and rumpled hair I 
And whm I caught his arm and call'd m fn^t, 
push'd me, swore, and to the door he pass'd 
To look and bw it fast t 
Then down he drops just like a lump of lead. 

Holding his brow, shakmg, and growing whiter. 

And—Nan I—^just then the light seem'd growing 
brighter. 

And I could see the hands that held hie bead, 

All red I all bloody red I 

What could I do tmt scream T He groan’d to hear. 
Jump’d to hiB feet, and gripp’d me by the wnst; 

“ still, or I shall kill thee, NeU 1 ” he hiss^. 

And I was still for fear. 

“ They’re after me—I’ve knifed a mtui I ” he said. 

*' Be still!—the drink—dnnk did it—^he u dead I ” 

And as he said the word, the wind went by 
With a whistle and cry— 

The room swam round—the babe unborn aeem’d to 
scream out and die i 

Then we grew still, dead still. I couldn't vro ep 
All I could do was cling to Ned and hark— 

And Ned was cold, cold, cold, as if asleep. 

But breathing hard and deep. 

The candle flicker'd out—the room grew dark— 

And—^Nan I—although my heart was true and triedr-* 
When idl grew cola and dim, 

I shudder’d—not for fear of them outside. 

But just afraid to be alone with him. 

For winds were wailing—^ttie wild ram cried,— 

Folk's footsteps sounded down the court and died— 
What could I do but clasp his knees and cling T 
And call his name beneath my breath in pain T 
Until he threw his head up, listening. 

And gave a groan, and hid his face again : 

" Ned I Ned I ” 1 whisper’d—and he moan’d and shocA — 
But did not heed nor look I 

* Ned I Ned ! speak, lad I tell me it is not true I ** 

At that he raised his head and looked eo wild ^ 

Then, with a stare that froze my blood, he threw 
His arms around me, crying like a child. 

And held me close—and not a word was spoken— 

While I clung tighter to his heart and press’d him— 
And did not fear him, though iny heart was broken— 
But kiss'd his poor stain’d hands, and cned, and 
blsBs'd him I 

Then, Nan, the dreadful daylight, coming cold 
With sound of feiUing rain,— 

When I could see his fece, and it look'd old. 

Like the pinch’d hoe of one that dtee in pain I 
Well, though we heard folk stirring in the sun. 

We never thought to hide away or mu. 

Until we hetwd those voicee in the etxeet. 

That hurrying of feet. 

And Ned feap’d up, and knew that they had come. 

‘ Run, Ned I ” I onod, but he was deaf and dumb. 

* Hide, Ned I " I scream'd, and held him —“ hide thee, 

man!" 

He stared with bloodshot eyes, and hearken’d. Nan I 
And all the rest is like a dream—the soond 
Of knocking at the door— 

A rush of men—a struggle on the ground— 

A mist—a tramp—a roar 
Fbr when I got my eennes bock again, 

room was empty—and my head wont round I 
nw neighboars talk'd and stirr’d about the lane. 

And Sevan Dials made a moaning Bound j 
And aa I listen’d, lass, it seem’d to me 
Just like the murmur of the great dark Sea, 

And Ned a-lying eomewhere stiff and drown’d I 

God lieh> him t God will help him I Ay, no fear I 
It waa the drink, not Ned—he meant no wrong} 

Bo kind I so good I—and I am uaefess here. 

Now he is net that loved me true and hmg. 


Why, just before the lost of it. we parted, 

And Ned was calm, though 1 was broken-hearted ; 

And ah, my heart was broke I and ah, I cned 
And kiss’d h^,—till they took me from his side; 

And though he died that way (God blesB him I) Nad 
Went through it bravely, calm os any there 
They've wrouwt their fill of spite upon his head. 

And—^there’s the bat and dothes na used to wear I 

... That night before he died 
I didn’t cry—my heart was hard and dried 
But when the clock went “ one,” I took my shawl 
To cover up my face, and stole away. 

And walk’d along the tdent streets, where all 
Look’d cold and still and gray,— 

Only the lampe o’ London here and there 
Smtter’d a dismal gleaming ; 

And on I went, and stood m Leicester Square, 

Ay, like a woman dreonimg I 

But just as ” three ” was sounded close at hand, 

1 started and turn’d east, before 1 knew,— 

Then down Samt Martin’s Lane, along tbs Strand, 

And through the toll.gate, on to Waterloo. 

How 1 remember all I saw, although 
'Twos only like a dream 1— 

The long still Imes o’ lights, the cluUy gleam 
Of moonshine on the deep black stream below; 

While far, far, far away, along the sky 
Streaks soft as silver ran. 

And the pale Moon look’d paler up on high. 

And httle soundn in far-off streets began I 
Well, while I stood, and waited, and look’d down. 

And thought how sweet ’twould bo to drop and 
drown. 

Borne men and lads wont by, 

And turning round, 1 gazed, and watch’d ’em go, 
Then felt tnat they were going to see him die. 

And drew my shawl more tight, and follow’d slow. 
How clear I feel it still! 

The streete grew light, but ram began to fsdl; 

I Btopp’d and hod some coffee at a stall. 

Because I felt so chill; 

A cock crew somewhere, and it seem’d a call 
To wake the folk who kill I 
The man who sold the coffee stared at me I 
I must have been a sorry sight to see I 
More people pass’d—a country cart with hay 
Btopp’d close bc»ido the stall,—and two or three 
'Taik’d about U I I moan’d, and crept away 1 
Ay, nearer, nearer to the dreadful place. 

All in the falling rain, 

I WMit, and kept my shawl upon my face. 

And felt no grief or pain— 

Only the wet that soak’d me throufds thror^ 
Swm’d cold and sweet and pleasant to the touch— 

It made the streets more drear and silent, too. 

And kept away the light I fear’d so much. 

Blow, slow the wet streets fill’d, and all seem’d going, 
Laughing and chatting, tlie same way, 

And grayer, sadder, lighter, it was growing. 

Though still the nun fell fast and darken’d day t 
Non I —every pulse was burning—could feel 
My heart was made of steel— 

As crossing Ludgate Hill, 1 saw, all bluir’d. 

Saint Pwil’s great clock and heard it slowly chime, 
And hadn’t power to count the strokee 1 heard. 

But strain’d my eyes and saw it wasn't time. 

Ah I then I felt 1 dared not creep mora near. 

But went into a lone off Lndgato Hill, 

And sitting on a doorstep, I oo^ hear 
The people gathering still I 

And still the rain was felliim, falling. 

And deadening the bum 1 heard nom Acre ,* 

And wet and stiff, 1 heard the people oaUing, 

And watch’d tiie rain-drope glistening down my 
hair. 

My elbows on my knees, my fingers dead ,— 

My shawl thrown off, now none oould se n, m y head 
Drippiag and wild and bore. 
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Ihewd tiie oryine of » crowd of men 
And nest, m boUow aound I knew foil well, 

For flomething gripp'd me round the heert I—end 
then 

There oeme the aoleinn tolUng of e bell I 
O God I O God I how could I m oloce by. 

And neither eereani nor ery T 

As if I had been atone, ell herd end cold, 

1 listen'd, liatan'd, U^n’d, atill and dumb. 

While the folk murmur'd, and the death-bell toll'd. 

And the day brighten’d, and his time had coma. . . . 
. . . Till—Nan 1—^ else was silent, but the knell 
Of the alow bell I 

And I eonld only wait, and wait, and wait, 

And what 1 waited for 1 couldn’t tell,— 

At last there came a groaning deep and great-^ 

Saint Paiil'a struck “ eight ”— 

1 Bcream’d, and seem'd to turn to fire, and fell I 

God bless him, live or dead 1 
Oh, he was kind and true— 

They’ve wrought their fill of spite upon hia head— 

Why didn’t they be kind, and take me too f 
And there’s the dear old things be used to westr. 

And here’s a lock o’ hair I 
And Ned t my Ned I 

Is fast asleep, and cannot hear me call;— 

God bless you. Nan, for ail you’ve done and said. 

But don’t mind ms / My heart is broke, that’s aU I 


Baxcum Mxa 

Then methought I saw another sight; 

Darkness—a Garret—a rushlight dying— 

On the broken-down bed a Bailor lymg. 

Sleeping fast, in the feeble light;— 

The Wind is wailing, the Bain is weeping 

She rroueheth there in the chamber dim. 

She croucheth there with her eyes on him 
As he lieth slemng— 

Hark I Hark I 

Who cnee outside in the dark T 
Only the Wind on its way. 

Only the wild gusta astray 
In ‘Tiger Bay. 

Still as a child the Bailor lies:— 

She waits—she watches—is she human T 
Is die a Tigress T is she a woman T 
I/wk at the gleam of her deep-set eyes ' 

Bloated and stun’d in every feature. 

With iron jaws, throat knotted and bare. 

Eyes deep sunken, jet-black hair, 

Croochee the creature. 

Hark I Hark I 

Who cries outside in the dark T 
Only tho wind on its way, 

On^ the wild gusta astray 
In 'nger Bay. 

Hold her I scream I or tbs man is dead ; 

A kiufe in her tight-olenoh’d hand is gleaming | 
SIm will kitt the msui as lis lieth dreanung I 
Her eyes an fixed, her throat swells red. 

The Wind is wailing, the Bain ta weeping; 

She is orawling closer—O Angels that love him I 
She holds tmr oreath and bends above him. 

While he stirreth sleeping. 

Hark I Hark I 

Who criee outside In the dark f 
Only the Wind on its way. 

Only the wild gusta astray 
In ^ger Bay. 

A rilken purse dsih the sleeper dutch, 

Aed the gold peeps through with a fatal glimmer i 
She omepeth near—the light grows dimmer— 

Her tlubk woat swells, and she thirsts to touch.. 
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She looks—she pants with a feverish hanger— 
dashes die black hair out of her qres— 

She glvea at his face ... be smilon and »>(*«— 
And the faoe looks younger. 

Hark! Bade I 

Who ones ontsida in tbs dark t 
Only the Wind on its wmj. 

Only the wiki gusts oatmy 
In Tigw Bay. 

She gaseth on,—be doth not stir— 

Her fieroe eyes dose, her brute lip qolvan i 
She longs to strike, but she shrinks and sluven; 

The light on bis faoe appelleth her. 

The Wind is wailins, the Rain is weeping: 

Sometbing hol& her—her wild ejree roll; 

His soul shines out, and she fears his Bow, 

Tho’ he lieth sleeping. 

Harkl Hark I 

Who criee outside in the dark T 
Only the Wind on its way, 

On^ the wild gnats aatr^ 

In 'l^er Bay. 

Roses 

Sad, and sweet, and wise. 

Here a child reposes. 

Dust is on his eyes. 

Quietly he bee.— 

Satan, strew Roses i 

Weeping low, creeping slow, 

Cwooe the Weary-Wmgtd 1 
Roses red over the dead 
Quietly be fiingtd. 

* I am old," he thought. 

" And the world's day doses; 

Pule and fevsr.fraught, 

Badly have I brought 
Theee blood-red Rosea.” 

By bis side the mother cams 
Shudderingly creeping; 
nie Devil’s and the woman’s heart 
Bitterly were weeping. 

Swift he came and swift he fiew. 

Hopeless he reposes; 

Waiting on is weary too.— 

Wherefore on his grave we strew 
Bitter, withering Roses. 

The Devil mpped the woman’s heart. 

With gall he staunched its bleedmg { 

Far away, beyond the day. 

The lord heard interceding. 

" Lord God, One in Three I 
Bute Thy anger closes ; 

Yesterday 1 diM, and see 
The Weary-WingM over me 
Bitterly streweth Roses.’’ 

Hw voloe cried out, ' Rejoice > rejoice t 
There shall be simp for mnl I ’’ 

And all the sweetness of God’s volos 
Passed strangely through the DevlL 

If Buchanan is a notable example of the Celtic 
Soot, WlLUAU BuxLsa Ykatb (1866) is an equally 
significant illuetiation of the Iridi Celt. Though 
he has neither the versatility nw the dramatic 
force of Buchanan, yet in sheer poetic quality he 
is certainly superior. There is a ddioate and 
haunting music about hie work, and the title of 
me of Ub volumes, The Wind among the Reede, m 
no ineqit symbol of his muse. He is like a vrandeiw 
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ing voioe of the Tpooda. a lyric cry, somewhat thin 
and faint at times, with a csertain rhtUy sweetness, 
but with an attroctivo inaRic of ita own, unhke 
that of any other oontomporury elng(>r. In hia 
Playt, while there is little genuine drama, there 
b often a poignant beauty. But Mr. Yeats is 
essentially a dreamer, and ius dreams seem wrought 
out of 

“ the dreams the drowsy gods 
Breathe on the burnished mirror of the world. 

And then smooth out with loving hands emd sigh.** 

The war fever that swept over England in the 
mid-oentury, occasioned by the Cnmean War, in> 
spired a few writers of verse with the patriotic muft/. 
OBaALO Massey’s IFor VTaits; E. C. Jones’ 
Wavu and the Vfar ; and ha Nation Boutiqutire and 
PoirUa of View by Hensy and Frank Lusuinoton, 
were among the more notable contributions of the 
time; though as writers of patriotic verse, none of 
them attained the lieauty anil finish of Tennyson's 
patriotic verse, or tho grip of Kipling’s ballads. 

Roden Kobi. (183^1804) and PniLip Bodrkb 
Mabston (1850-1887) woro verse makers of the 
later Victorian era, of fine merit. Noel’s best work 
may be found in hia Modern Faust and A Little 
Child's Monument, where ho shows strength and 
sincerity, if not much art. Mabston, the blind 
poet, is chiefly remembered by a fow musical lyrics 
and neatly turned sonnets. He is partii-ularly 
happy with the wind os a poetic inspiration—a-i 
m hia Wind Waves (1883). 

Thomas Qordon Hake (1801^1805), whoso name 
u pleasantly assooiated with that of tlic greater 
Pre-Raphaelites, is one of tho more remarkable 
names in tho pw'tiu litoraturu of tlio late century. 
A physician by prof)>B3ion, of wide exfXTiunco, ho 
varied his scientific studies with oxponincnts in 
literature. Hero he showed much veisatility, ex¬ 
hibiting no mean power uf characterisation in ius 
novel Her Winnirnj Ways in 1870, and achieving 
distinction in sonnet, narrative, and draniatm 
verso. Over elaborate at times, and in his oarlin 
work somewliat crude in artistic form, his poetry 
impresses the reader with the realisation of a fresh, 
vigorous, and original personality. Hia best work 
may be found in New Siftnboh (containing such 
striking poems as The Snake Charmer and Michael 
Angelo), and in The New Day, a series of nuorly 
a hundred Sonnets, musical and expressive and 
seminal in thought. Perhaps the most lasting 
impression loft on the mind of tho roador is the poet’s 
subtle insight into varieties of character, and the 
spiritual breadth of his sympathies. 

The Snake Cbabmeb 

Tho forest ream on lifted arms 

Its leafy dome, whonee verdurou*! light 
Shakes through tho shadv depths aud warms 
Proud tree and stealthy parasite. 

There where those crocl coils enclnap 
The tranks they strangle in their grasp. 

An old man creeps from ont the woods, 

Bn akiiig the vine’s entangling sjiell 
He thrids the jungle's solitudes 

O’er bamboos rotting where they fell 
Slow down the ti^'s path he wends 
'Wwro at the pool the jungle ends. 


No moss-greened alley tells the trace 
Of hib lone step, no sound is stimMl. 

Even when his tawny Itands dibplaoe 
The boughs, that book ward sweep nnheaid; 

His way as noiseless aa the trail 
Of the swift snake and pilgrim snaiL 

The old snake-charmer,—onoe he played 
Soft music for the serpent’s ear. 

But now his cunning hora is stayed ; 

He knows the hour of death is near. 

And all that live in brake and bough. 

Ail kuow the brand is on his brow. 

Tet where his soul is he must go; 

He crawls along from tree to tree. 

The old snake-ehai mer doth he know 
If HTiako or l><‘ust of prey he be T 
Bewildered at the pool he lies 
And bees os through a serpent’s eyes. 

Werda wove with whito-flowored lily crops 
Dnnk of the pool, and serpents hie 
To the thin brink as noonday drops. 

And in the froth-daubed riibhcb he. 

There restb he now with fastened breath 
’Neath a kuid son to bosk in death. 

The later years of tho era had its scholar poets 
no less than its earlier period, though tiiey are 
not quite so prominently in ovideiicn, 

WiixiAM CoiiY (1823-1892) and Francis Turner 
Pauirave (1824-1897) aro caa»>8 m point. Cory 
wiiM the finer bcholar, and ho excelled in trans- 
lut ions from the Cln>ck and Latin, and was always 
Bciupulously classical in form ni his original work. 
His I on tea, publishid in 1858, hod to wait long for 
n'cogiiition ; and admittedly its appeal is only to 
tho highly ouItiiTcd few. Palgravc is host remem¬ 
bered for Ills adinirablo Golden Treasury of Songs 
and Lyrics, where ho showed a fine faculty for 
ent icol discernment. His original work is tame and 
porvolosa. 

John Bitine Leicester Warren, Lord do 
TublCy (183,5-1895). was another scholarly poet, 
sensitive to thi' influences uf his ago, ynt unlike 
poetic scholars like (Jiu-nctt and Myers (the dis¬ 
tinction IS a loal oneq. hail a distuictivo and original 
power of his own, when all allowances are made for 
the influences that grt>ater poets like Tennyson and 
Swinburne especially loft on his work. 

His earlicsit work was dramatic in form, Philoc^ 
tetes (1860) and Orestea (1867), exhibiting on essential 
mastery of lilank verse. His later work is more 
lyrical, and although this did not come so easily to 
him, he acliievod some notably artistic successes os 
a Ijnric writer, showing a simplicity and strength as 
well as a sweetness in his song. Though scarcely 
appreciated by many of his contemporaries, among 
whom Gladstone was certainly not to be included, 
and never receiving tho deserts due to his artistic 
gifts, ho had some wise and discerning friends, none 
more so than Mr. Watts-Dunton, who wrote tho 
obituary notice of him in the AAenoeum, He there 
testifios to the remarkable versatility of Lord de 
Tabley’s intellectual gifts: 

“On first visiting him, os on many a suhseqiieat 
occaaion, 1 was struck by the variety of his intellectual 
interests, and the thoroughness with which he pursued 
them all. I have lately said in print what I fully 
Iteve—that he was the moot leamM of English poets, if 
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afbiuog meant dUiQubhing more than mere echolanhip. 
He was a ekiUed numumatist, aud in 1862 published 
through the Nunuamatio Booiety, ‘An Eesay on Greek 
Feden^ Coinage,’ and ‘An £ksay on eome Coma of 
Lyoia under Bhodeaiau Domination and of the Lycian 
League.’ He even took an interest Ut buok-platee, and 
acti^ly in 1880 published A Guide to the Study of 
Book-Plates.* He was a profound botanist, aud wrote 
books upon the botany of Cheahire."^ 

Nature poems he wrote like an imaginative man 
of science, whose science is not blended with his 
art in what chemists call a mechanical mixture, 
but in what they cull a rheniical mixture, when th^ 
blend absolutely into a fresh, distiiiotive entity. 
Take as illustration; 

A Wtvrrx Sketth 
W hen ttie anoa begins to feather. 

And the woods hogin to roar, 

Clashing angry boughs together, 

Aa the breakers grind the phoro. 

Nature then a bankrupt go<,-s. 

Full of wreck and full of woes. 

Whon tho swan for wanner iorelanda 
Leaves the nea-6rth s ioe->>ourid fdge : 

W'hen the gray geese from tlie moorlands 
Cleave the cloud in noisy wedge. 

Woodlands stand m frosren eliams, 

Hiuig with lopes of solid raim. 

Shepherds creep Ic byre and loiven. 

Sheep 111 driltH are nipped and numb: 

Some belated rook or raven 
Kocks upon a ‘ogn.post dumb. 

Moro-wa 'ut solid cu, a clod 
Hoar with pkaters thunder-shod. 

Ah tlie roofs and chimneys runiblo, 

Boad'j are ridged with slush and sleet • 

Down tho oichard apples tumble, 

PioughbovH stamp their frosty feet. 

Millers, lolted dnwm the lanes. 

Hardly feel for cold their nons 

Snipes are calhiig from the trencheai 
rroren liulf and half ut flow, 

In the porches servant wenches 
Work with shovels at the snow. 

Rusty blackbirds, weak of wing, 

Cloaii forgot they ouco could sing. 

Dogs and boys fetch down the rattle. 

Deep in nine and powdered pale ; 

Spuming wheels commence to rattle, 

Land&rds spico tho smolong ale. 

Hail, whito winter, lady fine. 

In a cup of elder wina. 

Very different in ite appeal, but equally fine, and 
with tho clarity and reatraint of the true poet, are 
hia pathetic veraea: 

Mtsrefreskntation 

Peace, there is nothing more for men to speak 
A larger wisdom than our lips' decrees. 

Of that dumb mouth no longer reason seek. 

No censure reaches that eternal peace. 

And that immortal ease. 

Believe them not that would disturb tho end 
With earth's mvidious comment, idly meant. 
Speak and liave done thine evil; fbr my friend 
Is gone beyond all human discontent. 

And wisely meant. 

Say what you will and have your sneer and go. 

You sec the specks, we only heed the fruit 
Of a great life, whose truth—men hate truth 
No lukewarm age of oompromise could suit. 
Laugh nod be mute 1 

1 AAmtgum, November 30, 1805. 


The second Loan Lyxtoh (1831-01) known in 
literature aa “ Owen Mwedith,” mherited moat of hia 
father’s versatility and imp^esBionability. A widely 
read man, hia work reflects far more duuly the in¬ 
fluence of his great oontemponuies than it mirrors 
any individual outlook. He echoed Tennyson, Mrs. 
Browning, and the Pre-Raphaelites at various times, 
and with considerable popular succees. 

Just se we may follow the vaganes of English 
fiction and the rise and decline of difiering tendencies 
in the versatile work ot the elder Lytton, so may we 
judge the popular taste of the day m verse by a study 
of “ Owen Meredith’s ” work. 

Another cultured man, who also achieved popular 
auccosa, was Sir Edwin Aknodd (1832-1904), but 
tbere JB more of the genuine poet in him than in hia 
contemporary. 

The Light of Asia (1879) may not be a great poem, 
but it breaks freali and fascinating ground; and 
although we may desire for so vast a subject a more 
dignified, a more profound treatment, yet it haa that 
agreeable fluenc}' and play of fancy that pleases a 
large number of readers. At any rate it opened 
what was piactically a sealed book to the public at 
large—the life and faitb of an Eastern people—a 
subject tliat of late years has lecoivod incTeasing 
attention from men of letters. 

But it was a far cry from the graceful saccharine 
sentiment ot Sir Edwin Arnold to the imaginative 
insight of a FixiiDiNQ Hall in hia Sold of a People, or 
to the delicate discernment of a Lafcadio Hearn. 

Of quite another type of jMiet is William Cald¬ 
well RosfOE (1823-1869), who came of literary 
stock, and is responsible for a vaiying though attrac¬ 
tive body of delicate, eutistic verse Boseoe is essen¬ 
tially a Nature poet; preferring to dwell on her 
more peaceful aspects, which he does in a graceful 
and musical manner, with liints of fundamental 
brainwork behind the melody, that saved him 
from the ladyhko productions of some graceful 
poetastecB. 

Daybreak nr February 
Over the gound white snow, and in the air 
Silence, stare, like lamps soon to expire. 

Gleam tremblingly ; serene and heavenly fair. 

The eastern hanging crescent chmlietli higher. 

See, purple on the azure softly iteah 

And Murning, faintly touched with quivering fire. 

Leans on the frosty summits of tho hills, 

Liko a young girl over her hoary sire. 

Oh, such a dawning over me has oome, 

Tlie daybreak of thy purity and love;— 

The aadnesB of the never satiate tomb 
Thy countenance hath power to remove. 

And from the sepulchre of Hope, thy palm 
Can roll tho stone, and raise her bright and calm. 

Approximating to Roscoo in his delicate art and 
love of Nature, is the quaint medisavalism of 
Bebabtian Evans (1830); and tho mystic medi- 
sevaliam of Gborob Auoubtus Sihcox. 

More playful and extravagant in his moods is 
William BmoBTY Bands (1823-1880). He ex¬ 
iled in tho fantastic and hada rich gilt for parabolio 
fancies, such as LUlipid Legends, Silver Sand, and 
Tfu Carrier Pigeon. In his quality of ime^tination 
he reminds us not infrequently of Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne. There is a delightfai whimsicality about 
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hk walk, and aome of nia gnoefiil abaiuditifla will 
long oatUvo the portantoos vone of many a oon* 
tanponcy. 

Tomrcmvay-WoBU) 

If thB butterfly courted the bee, 

And the owl the poraupioe; 

If ohurohee were budt in the aea. 

And three timee one were nine: 

It the pony rode his master. 

If tne buttercups ate the cows. 

If the oat had the dire disaster 
To be worried, air, by the moose; 

If mamma, sir. sold the baby 
To a gipsy for half a crown; 

If a gentleman, sir, wee a lady,— 

The world would be Upside-Down I 
If any of all these wonders 
Should ever oome about, 

I should not consider tAiem blondere. 

For I should be Ineide-Out I 

CharvM 

Ba-ba, black wool, 

Havo yon any sheep T 
Yea. air, a paok-f^ 

Creep, mouse, creep I 
Four-and twenty little maids 
Hanging out the pie 
Out jumped the honey-pot, 

Quy Euwkcs, Ouy I 
Cross latch, oroae letch. 

Bit and spin tho Are, 

When tlie pie waa oponei^ 

The bird was on tm brier I 

PotXY 

Brown eyes, 

Straight nose; 

Dirt pies, 

Rumpted clothes ■ 

Tom booka. 

Spoilt toys; 

Aron looks, 

Unhke a boy’s \ 

little rages. 

Obvious arts; 

(Three her age ia)^ 

Cakes, tarta; 

Falling down 
OS chairs; 

Breaking crown 
Down stairs' 

Oatching flies 
On the pane 

Deep sighs,— 

Cause not plain. 

Bribing yon 
Withkisaea 

For a few 
Farthing bliasas i 

Wide awake. 

As you hear, 

Meroy'a sake. 

Quiet dear I 

Mew shoes, 

Mew frock | 

Tagus viewa 

Of what's o’clock. 

When it’s time 
To go to bed. 

And aoom sublime 
For wbiA is said 


Folded hands, 

Saying prayecs, 

Cndmtands 
Mot, nor oaifiSr 

TUnks it odd, 

Smiles aww } 

Yet may Qod 
Hear her pn^. 

Bwlgown whiter 
Kw DoUy; 

Good night I— 

That’s Folly. 

Faat asleep. 

As you see; 

Heaven keep 
My girl for me I 

Another veiee wntor with a bleeaed sense of 
humour, though, owing to the exigencies of a hat^ 
driven life^ with loss cot, is Mobtimer Ck>ujKS 
(1827-1876), Bis beet lyrics havo grace and ohann, 
and his humour, with admirable antiseptic pro¬ 
perties, destroys tho bacteria of aentimentcdity that 
flounabes too often in graceful minor verse. 

To F. C. 

Fast falls the snow, O lady mine, 

Bpnnkling the lawn with crystals fine. 

But by the gode wo won’t repine 
While we're together, 

Wo’ll chat and rhyme, and kies and dine. 
Defying weather. 

So Rtir the fire and ponr tb** wine. 

And let thoee sea-green eyes divine 
Ponr their love-mwnesB mto mine: 

I don’t care whether 
Tis snow or sun or raun or ebine 
If we’re together. 

There is a pleasant old-time atmosphere about 
the cultured romantic verse of Canon Dixon (1833- 
1900), the friend of Moms and Buine-Jmies; while 
the Tomanoe of Anglo-lndia has one of its earher 
aingere in Sir Aijrod Lyaxi, (1835). 

Mention of othw lands le^ls sdso yet another 
romantio poet, Adam Lindsay Gordon (1833- 
1870), whose vivid and picturesque pictures of 
Bush life in Austraha find many admirers not 
merely across the seas, whore be is regarded with 
specif affection, but m England, whore his local 
colour cannot affect us as strongly as it does down 
south. 

Bom in the Azores, and educated at Chdtenham, 
he had a roving and vuried career. A youthful 
exuberance at home led to his departure over seas, 
and for six yearn he was in the Mounted Police of 
South Australia, with occasional experiments as a 
horse-breaker. After various vioissitudea, and a 
fairly (xmatant repitching of his tent, he settled in 
Melbourne, where his verse was first pubiisbed under 
the title of Spray and Smoke Dnfi. This was 
followed by Bush BaUads and OaUoping Rhymu. 
Straitoned drcumstances, however, and foiling 
health f«eyed upon his mind, and one morning it 
was fbi^ that be had put an end to his asudeties 
by means of a bullet. Bo was a fine athlete, and 
knew his Australia welL The life there appealad par- 
ticulariy to his imagiiiatioii, and witiuHit the atimu- 
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lus ot that environment it ia doubtful vrhetiier he 
would ever have made a name ae a vem writer. 

The vigorous and imaginative intensity ot his 
work may be gauged from the fdlowing illustntion: 

CovniaoB 

The diore boat lies in the morning lig^t. 

By the good ship ready for aaikng; 

The ektee are oleaT, and the dawn is bright, 
n>o’ the bar it the bay is fleck'd mth white. 

And the wind is fitfully wailing; 

Near the tiUer stands the priest, and the knight 
Lecuu over the quarter ratling. 

There is time while the vessel tarries still. 

There is tune while her shrouds are slack, 
niere is time ere her sails to the west wind fill, 

Bke her tall masts vanish from town and from hill, 

Ere cleaves to her keel the track : 

There is time for confession to those who will. 

To those who may never come back. 

Sir priest, jrou can shrive these men ot mins. 

And, pray you. shnve them fast. 

And shnve those hardy sons of the brine. 

Captain and mates of the Eglantine, 

And sailors before the mast, 

Then pledge me a cup of the Cyprus wine. 

For 1 fain would bury the past. 

And hast thou naught to repent, my non T 
Dost thou scorn confession and shrift 1 
Era thy sands from the gloss of time shall run 
la then* naught undone that thou should'st have dons. 

Naught done that thou should'st have left ? 

The guiltiest soul may from guilt lie won, 

A^ the Btonie heart be cleft. 

Have my ears been closed to the prayer of the poor 
Or deaf to the cry of distress T 
Have I mven little, and taken more T 
Have 1 brought a carao to the widow's door f 
Have 1 wronged the fatherless T 
Have I steep’d ray fingers in guiltless gore, 

That 1 must perforce confeae T 

Have my steps been guided in purity 
Through the paths with wickedness rife T 
Host riiou never smitten thine enemy f 
Hast thou yielded naught to the lust of the eye. 

And naught to the pnde of hfe T 
Hast thou passed all snares of pleasure by T 
Hast thou shunn’d all wrath and strife T 

Nw, eertee I a sinful life I've led. 

Yet have suffered, and lived m hope ; 

1 may suffer still, but my hope has fled,'-> 

Fve noriiing now to hope or to dread, 

And with fate I can fairly cope ; 

Were the waters closing over my head, 

I should Boaroely ca^ at a rope.” 

Along with Gordon may be placed Hsnbt 
ClARENCB KbndsIiI. (1841-1882), who was an Aus¬ 
tralian by birth oa well as by inspiration. He is 
a poet of richer and intenser imagination than hia 
contemporary, and ia a kind of spiritual counter¬ 
part to Gordon. Where Gordon is picturesque 
and vigorous, Kmdall is mystical and passionate. 
His loiulsoapes, as compared with those of Gordon, 
are turning from a Bmbrandt to look at a Con¬ 
stable. A venturesome and varied life^ a life also 
of stnig^e uid unhappiness, he was out ofi in hia 
prime, succumbing to the eacaotiona of tqfing 
dimatio oonditions. 


SxFXBifBaB nr Ausmaua 

Orsy winter hath mne like a weerisome gnsri. 

And behold, tar repayment, 

September comae m with the wind of the west. 

And the spring in her laimeot I 
The ways of tm frat have bee n filled of the flowing 
While the forest ducoven 
Wild wings with the halo of hyaline hours. 

And the music of lovers. 

September, the maid with the swift, aOver feet, 

She ghdes, and she grooes 
The valleys of ooolnsas, the slopss of the beat. 

With her blossomy traces. 

Sweet month, with a mouth ttiot is made of a roe^ 
She lightens and lingere 
In spots wmre the harp of the evening glows. 

Attuned by her fingers. 

^le stream from its home in the hoDow hill elipe 
In a dariing old fashion ; 

And the day gooth down with a song mi its lips 
Whose key-note is passion. 

Far out in the fieroe, bitter iraet of the sea 
1 stand, and remember 

Dead things that wore brothers and sisters of thee. 
Resplendent September. 

^le west, when it blows at Uie fall of the noon, 

And beats on the beMfaea, 

Is filled with a teiidm- and tremulous tunc 
That touches and teaches 
The stories of Youth, of the burden of Tune, 

And the death of dei'otion. 

Come back with the wind, and are themes of the thyme 
In the waves of the ocean. 

We, having a eeerat to others unknown 
In the cool mountam moeeee. 

Hay whisper together, September, .ilone 
Of our loves and our loasee. 

One word for her beauty, and one for the graoe 
She gave to the hoars ; 

And then we may kiss her and suffer her face 
To sleep with the flowera. 

High places that knew of the gold end the white 
On the forehead of morning. 

Now darken and quake, and the steps of the Night 
Are heavy with warning I 
Her voice in the distance is lofty and loud. 

Through its echomg gorges ; 

She hath hidden her eyes in a mantle of cloud. 

And her feet in the surges ! 

On the top of the hilk, on the tuneted cooes— 

Chief temples of thunder— 

The gale, like a ghost in the middle watoh moons, 
Gliding over and under. 

The sea, flying white through the rack and the ram, 
Leapeth wild to the forelands ; 

And the plover, whose cry ie like paseion with pain. 
Complains in the moorlandB. 

Oh, eeaeon of changee, of shadow and riiine, 

September the splendid ! 

My song hath no music to koingle with thine, 

And its burden is ended ; 

But thou, being bom of the wmda and the sun. 

By mountain, by river. 

May lighten and listen, and loiter and run. 

With thy voices for ever. 

Another seholar vriio has shown a fftt of nanra< 
tive is Mr. John Paynb (1842), but of greater im> 
portanoe ore his translations for the ViDon Society, 
end his Decameron. The Villon translations ars 
particularly fine. His Arabian NighU has met with 
hi^ praise from experts, though they consider it 
less oocorate than Burton'K 
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Thm is Mt atmosphere of competent »p ed iop- 
lity eboitt a oonaidetBble number of late Yktorian 
wfttem. They ace mostly men of taste and culture, 
lAflled in (he art of lettere—as accomplished loaf ta- 
man often, too, highly distinguished in other fields; 
bat there is little fceebness and originality or poetic 
distinctioa about their work. They have drunk 
deep from the well of poesy, and have learned 
much from the great men of the past; they are 
seldom varied, often graceful, melodious, and 
thoughtful; but poetry seems to be in their hands 
mote of an agreeable by-product, than a genuine 
and spontaneous expression of their temperament 
and personality. To such belong Sir Alfrxd 
AoanM, late Poet Laureate, Richard Garnbii, 
Jobs Adoihqtoh Symords, Edward Dowdbn, 
Brhrbt Mybrs, Frbdbric W. H. Mybrs, Wjixiah 
Sharp, and Sakdbi. Wadoiroton. 

Symonds, Dowden, Garnett, and Msiera have 
won their laurela in literary and art criticism, whilst 
Bbocp has distinguished himst'lf also in imagina* 
live prose; and their memories ue stored with the 
poetical riches of the past. There is nothing trivial, 
nothing riovenly, in their pcdislied scholar^ verse, 
neither is there that breath of spontaneous im> 
pulse that often visitB many a writer far more ill- 
equipped, far less skilful in craftsmanship than they. 

On the other hand, two other writers of our time 
have written verse that has in it a welcome note of 
distinction and spontaneity—^A ndrew Laro (1844- 
1912), imd JoHR Todhurtbr (1839). In technical 
power it is in no way superior to that already 
mentioned, but it exhibits more life and indi- 
▼idnality. Take for instance; 

Aimm Matreb 

St. Andrews, 1862 -Oxford, 1865 
6t. Andrewa by the Northern Sea, 

A haunted town it ta tome/ 

A little city, worn and gray. 

The gray North Ocean girds It round. 

And o'er the rooks, and up the bay. 

The long soa-roQers surge and sound. 

And still the thin and biting spray 
Drives down the melancholy street. 

And still endure, and still decay, 

Towers that the salt winds vainly boot. 
Ohost-like and shadowy they stand 
Clear mirrored in the wet sea-sand. 

O, ruined chapel, king ago 
We loitered idly whore the tall 
Freeh-budded monntMn-asheH blow 
Within thy desecrated wail: 

The tough roots broke the tomb Ih-Iow, 

The April birds sang olamoroufa, 

We did not dream, we oould not toow 
How soon the fates would sunder us I 
O, broken minster, looking forth 
Beyond the bay, above the town, 

O, winter of the lundly North, 

0 , ooU^ of the scarlet gown. 

And shining sands beside the sea. 

And stretch of links beyond the sand. 

Once more I watch you, and to ms 
It is as it 1 touched his band I 

And therefore art thou yet more dear, 

O, Uttle city gray and cere. 

Though shrunkm from tlune anoient pride 
And kmely by thy lonely sea, 

Than these fair halts on I^' side. 

Where ITouth an hour name ba^ to me. 


A land of waters green and clear. 

Of willows and of poplars tall. 

And in the Spring-tiiiie of the year. 

The white may breaking over all. 

And Fleasure quick to come at call; 

And Summer rides by manh and woU, 

And Autumn with her orimson pall 
About the towers of Magdalen rolled 1 
And strange enohootnienta from the past» 

And memoriee of the friends of old. 

And strong Trodiiton, binding fast 
The flying terms with faomu of gokL~ 

All these hath Oxford 1 all an dear. 

But dearer far the little town. 

The drifting surf, the wintry year. 

The cxiUege of the scarlet gown, 

St. Andrew* by the Nottham Sea, 

That tea haunted town to me/ 

NlORnROAUB WXAXHRR 
rU never be a nun, I trow. 

While apple bloom is white aa snow. 

Bat far more fair to see ; 
ril never w^ nun’s block and wMte 
While nightingales moke eweet the ni ght- 
Within the apple tree. 

Ah, listen 1 'tie the nightingale. 

And in the wood he makes lus wail. 

Within the apple tree 1 
He singeth of the sore distress 
Of many ladies loverless ; 

Thank Ood, no song for me. 

For when the broad May moon is low, 

A gold fnut seen where bloBSoms blow 
In the bough of the apple tree, 

A step 1 know is at the gate— 

Ah. love, but it is long to welt 
Until night's noon bring thee I 

Between lark’s song and nightingola's 
A silent spsuse, white dawning pues. 

The birds leave still and uee 
For words aod kisses muaioal. 

For silence and for sighs that fall 
In the dawn, 'twixt him and me. 

The themes are trite moagh, but they are touched 
by a light and airy grace t^t individualisea them. 
In othecB—the BaUadea, for iustonoe—toere is a 
kind of blithe wisdom, a note of pensive gaiety, 
that has a specU charm. The Ballade to Theo- 
critua in Winter is a happy example of this. 

Dr. Todhunter is more deliberate^ and a shade 
more studied, than his contemporary, but he has 
the same power to give force uid distinction to 
trifles, has attempted with admirable success the 
risky experiment of the unrhymed lyric, and diows 
reel drill in his manipulatioD of blank verse. 

Tbb Barbsxr 
Green, in the wizard arms 
Of the foam-bearded Atlantio, 

An isle of old enchantment, 

A melonoholy isle. 

Enchanted and dreaming lies: 

And there, by Shannon’s flowings 
In toe moon-light, speetre-thin. 

The speotra Enn sita 

An aged desohrilon. 

She sits by old Shannon’s flowing, 

A mother of many children. 

Of children exilea and dead. 

In her home, with bent heed, homeless. 

Clasping her knees she sits. 

Keening, keeniog I 
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And at Iwr keene the leiry'gnM 
Tramblee on dun and barrow ; 

Around the foot of her anoient c i r o w e e 
The grave gram ehakea and the nettle ewingBt 
In hauntecrglens the meadow-eweet 
Flinga to the night wind 
Her myatlo moarnfol perfnme; 

The Bad Bpearmint by holy welta 
Breathea melancholy balm. 

Sometimea die lifts her head. 

With blue eyes tearless. 

And gases athwart the reek of nifdit 
Upon things long past, 

B^n things to come. 

And sometimes, when the moon 
Brings tempest upon the deep. 

And rouaea AtlMtio thunders from his oaverns in the 

west. 

The wolfhound at her feet 
Bprings up with a mighty bay. 

And imorda of mystery sound from the wild harp at her 
aide. 

Strung from the heart of poets; 

And she flies on the wings of tempest 
Around her shuddering isle. 

With grey hair streaming : 

A meteor of evil omen, 
l%e spectre of hope forlorn. 

Keening, keening I 

She keenoa, and the strings of her wild harp shiver 
On the gusts of night: 

O'er the four waters she keenes—over Moyle she keenea. 
O’er the sea of Milith, and the Strait of Btrongbow, 

And the ocean of Columbus. 

And the Fianna hear, and the ghost of her cloudy hover¬ 
ing heroes; 

And the swan, Fianoula, wails o’er the waters of Inisfail, 
Chanting her song of destiny. 

The rune of the weaving Fates. 

And the nations hear in the void and quaking time of 
night. 

Bad unto dawning, dirges, 

Soiemn dirges. 

And snatches of bardic song ; 

Their souls quake in the void and qu^ing time of night. 
And they dream of the weird of kings. 

And tyrannies moulting, sick 
In the dreadful wind oil change. 

Wail no more, lonely one, mother of exiles wail no mote. 
Banshee of the world—no more I 
Thy sorrows are the world’s, thou art no more alone ; 
Thy wrongs, the world’s. 

Thera ie eirength and the note of revolt (pre¬ 
luding the Victorian reaction) in the vene of 
Faaircu B. T. Monby-Coutts (1862), that is 
combined with graceful and delicate art. His most 
tepraeentative work is found m Tht BevdeUion of 
St. Loot the Divine (1898), The Poet's Charter and 
TAe Booh o/Job (1903). LMking the gift of popular 
appeal, he is certainly a real force in modem poetry, 
and his treatment ^ Love has much of the sane 
vigour, thon^ less imagiuative strength, that we find 
in the wmk of such men aa Hr. Edward Carpenter. 

Force and sweetness, though more typically Vic¬ 
torian, is shown also in work of AnvRED 
Hatsb (1857), but his Isrrios, though agreeable and 
musical, am Im ongin^ and distinctive than hia 
narrative woric. In The March of Jfon (1892) and 
The forming of Natareth he Hiowa both force and 
restraint, and thess poems have many st rikin g 
faH c W es of phmse. 


Sweetness without strength chamoterisee the 
verae of Richabd Lb GsiUBNifB (1866). Fluenay, 
grace, pleasing fancy, and a gift of mdody are 
oertabily his, but the tmiden^ to afieoUtion and 
to amorous gush—pardonable in a very young writw 
—have not decreased in the oauise of yean, and 
he can scarcely be sud to have redeemed hia early 
promise. Mr. Le Oalhenne is a man of wide culture 
and of fine oritiedi insight (aa witness his books on 
Meredith and Kipling), and hia talent is for more 
vinle than one would judge from his verse. 

Normab Qaus (1862), on the other hmd, baa 
lyric charm and sweetnees; with a freahness of 
outlook and a light and mty strength that make 
him an agreeable addition to the band of late Vic¬ 
torian vMSB-writers, with individuality of their own. 
He belongs to the “ Spring “ order of Nature poets, 
for there is in hia verse the lilt, the keenness, the 
blithenesB of the Spring. 

A Pastorai, 

Along the lane beside the mead 
Where cowslip rold is in the great 
I matched the milkmaid’s easy speed, 

A tall and springing country lass: 

But though she h^ a merry plan 
To shield her from my soft replies. 

Love played at Catch-me-if-you-Can 
In Mary's eyes. 

A mile or twain from Varley Bridge 
I plucked a dock leaf for a fan, 

And drove away the constant midge. 

And cooled her forehead’s strip of tan. 

And though the raaidon would not spare 
My hand her pretty flnger-tips. 

Love played at Kias-me-it.you-Dare 
On Mary’s lips. 

And now the village flashed in sight. 

And closer came 1 to her side ; 

A flush ran down mto tlie white. 

The impube of a pinky tide: 

And though her face was turned away. 

How much her panting heart oonfesead 
Love played at Find-mo-if-you-May 
In Mary’s breast. 

THE POETRY OF CHILDHOOD 

Lea powerful and versatile, but not unlike De 
Tabley m the delicate beauty of his bat work, is 
Thomas Ashb (183&-1862). He also was a man of 
scholarly attainment, and lacked tlie popular appeal; 
but the appreciative few cheered him on, and he 
met the general indifference of the reading publio 
with philosophic raignation. His fascination for 
child life, and hia attitude towards ohildran, recslb 
on its sentimental side that of another mathematician 
—“Lewis Carroll.” 

Perhaps a touch or so of Carroll’s humour might 
have bera of advantage to Ashe as a poet, and 
obviate the faint, though appreciable^ stn^ of 
morbidity in Ashe's fanoiw. 

The Poetry of Child Life is of two kinds; that 
in which the grown-up par down at dawning life, 
faainated by its fre^ simplioity and adolescent 
chann; and that where the grown-up, by virtue of 
his sympathetic imagination, identifira h^alf with 
the chiM, looking at the world through the child’s 
eyes. is the rarer gift and the meet attrao- 
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live. Aahe had the one, Stevenran the other. 
Bravnmoir'B art ie not happily ee p r eaeed in much 
of his verse, and hk ballads are greatly infeiioc to 
Neirbolt’s; but all his yonthfol, whimsical, and 
Pnek-lika qoalitiea emerge in his Chdld't Qarden o/ 
Feree. They am entirely delightfal, and without 
any rival in cw Utemture. 

Mr Bhadow 

I have a little eliadow that goes in and out with me. 
And what oan be the nee of him is more than I oan eaet 
He in very, very like me from the heels op to the head; 
And 1 see him jump before me when I jump into my bed. 

The tnnnieet thing about him is the way be likee to grow-— 
Not at all like proper obildren, whwb ie always very 
Blow. 

For he sometimes dioots op taller like an lndia<mbber 
ball. 

And he somethnee gets so little that there’s none of him 
atalL 

Be haen't got a notion of how children ought to play. 
And can only make a fool of mo in every sort of way. 
He stays so close beside me, he’e a oowm you oan see; 
I'd think ehame to stick to nunie as that shadow sticks 
to me I 

One morning very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup ; 
But my isu^ httle shadow, uke an arrant eleepy-he^. 
Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in 
bed. 

There is quite an individual charm about the 
lyric verse ai WruiAii Cahton (1846), who spent 
many of his earlier years in America, and received 
some of his happiest inspiration from his environ¬ 
ment there. He excels in depicting with fresh 
beauty the familiar aspects of Nature, and has writ¬ 
ten with tenderness and grace and zestiaint on 
childhood. 

The pleasant lyrical sweetness of Geobob Babixiw 
(1847) is at its best in homely and simple themae, 
Buoh as bis tender verses: 

Tax Dead Chiu} 

But y e sterday she played with childieh thinge. 

With toys and painted fruit. 

To-day she may be speeding on bright winge 
Beyond the etue 1 We ndi. The stare are mnte. 

Bnt yesterday her doll wee all in all: 

8 m laughed and wee content. 

To-day aim will not answer, if we call i 

She dropped no toye to riiow the road sne went. 

Bnt yesterday she smiled and ranged with art 
Her playthings on the bed. 

To-day aim yesterday are leagues apart I 
She will not smile to-day, for she le dead. 


THE CALL OP THE TOWN IN 
VICTOBIAN VERSE 

Call of the Town, and eepedally the Call of 
London, that has lured some of our great novelists, 
from Dickens onwards, has, for obvious reasons, 
proved leas of a spell in verse than in prose. In 
the age of Pope, the “deer, damn’d, diatraotlng 
town *' exeroieed a aoroery that Nature wae powers 
lea to oonnteraot. Artifiein] vans needs artificial 


inspiration. But from tiie Bomantie Revival on¬ 
wards the poets breathed more easily in the opm 
air, on the mountain top, “ beeide Uie lake, beneath 
the treee.’* None the lees, that tbere ia a poetry 
of the town no leee than a poetry of the oountiy^ 
aide was realised by so fwvent a big^ priest of Nature 
aa Wordsworth, as his sonnet on WtatminUer Bridge 
will testify ; and the keen dieoemer will note among 
the poeta of the Viotonan age, not a few whose art 
has been touched by what has been called “The 
greatest wonder which the world con show . . . 
London.” Roeeetti, Tennyson, Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, were all indebted at tunes to the stimulus 
of the crowded streets. Arnold’s poetry reflects 
again and again the problems of the City, e.g. his 
sonnet on Boat London ; Tennyson recalls Fleet 
Street with affection; Browning’s crowd worship 
is frank enough ; and Rossetti, for all his old-time 
romantioisin, has loft in two poems dealing with 
the life of the Town, Jenny and The Burden oj 
Nineveh, some of his strongest work. Similarly, 
the student may trace without much difficulty the 
magic of the City in many of the poets. But it is 
only in comparatively recent times, when a more 
realistio note was creeping mto our literature, that 
the Call of the Town declares itself as an insistent 
and ever dominant one. The call is unmistakable 
in the London VieionB of that accomplished and 
versatile poet, Lattrence Btkyon (1869), still mote 
BO m much oi Henley’s work : 

'* O the wonder, the spoil of the streets I 
The stature and Btrength of the horaos. 

The rustle and echo of footfalln. 

The flat roar and rattle of wheels I 
A swift tram floats huge on us. . . . 

Is’t a dream T 

The smell of the mud in my nostnls 
Ie brave —like a breath of the sea 1 ” 

There is nothing half-hearted about this. 

While in Davidson, Kiplmg, and Arthur Symons, 
to mention no others, the “ spoil of the streets ” had 
proved an equally potent inspiration. 

WxxxiAH Erkest Benurv (1849-1903) was a 
distinguished and forceful man of letters; pro¬ 
vocative as a critic, though undeniably fre^ and 
suggestive; interestmg if not eatisfying as a dra¬ 
matist, and certainly stimulating and unconven¬ 
tional as a poet. Hia versee entiUed The HoapUal: 
Rhymee and Rhythms, assuredly pioneered the realis¬ 
tic verse of to-day, and ore the product of a mind 
at once brutally concrete and highly imaginative. 
The deft and happy phrase in winch he suggests 
the background of tlieae verses, bespeaks a genuine 
poetic imagination: 

“ The morning mists still haunt the etony street | 

The northern eummer air is ehrill and cold; 

And lo, the Hospital, grey, quiet, old, 

Where life and death like friendly ohafforere meet.” 

Better still, for he allows himself greater imagina¬ 
tive scope, are the London Voluntaries. Apart 
from the London note in his work, Henley showed 
himself to be a spirited and impaesioned lyric writer, 
and hae added materially to our stcue ii vigorous 
patnotio verse. 
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SOME LATTER-DAY POETS 

Anotber writer of patriotic verae, ampler and 
la« tfaohMrioal in ita appeal than waa Henky'a, 
ia HmntT Johh Nbwboxjx (1862). Temperament¬ 
ally aa an artist he ia olo^y alrfn to Mr. Kip¬ 
ling ; but in a matter of bteraiy indebtedneas 
he owes nothing to him, thou^ some oritioe havn 
spoken aa if he were one of Kpling’a folknma. 
Witii a breezy humour, a simple, direct appeal, and 
a happy faculty of ezpresang energy m verse, Sir 
Henry Newbolt has proved an extremely popular 
poet; but he has not merely caught the ear of the 
groundlings, he hays pleased fastidious eats; and for 
all his seeming roughness is a deft cmd aocompliahed 
craftsman, who hM gauged many posaibilitiaa of 
metrical structures. 

Pohtical bfe does not often yitid a notable poet, 
but it did so in the case of Wiltred Scawbm 
Bi.0nt (1840), who has been both a diplomatist and 
a traveller, as weU as a man of letters. He attracted 
considerable notice by his warm championtiiip of 
the cause of Arabi Pasha; England, my England, 
resented the implied slur upon her general attitude 
towanlo the Egyptian Question. His sympathy 
for oppressed nationalities went beyond the usual 
literary protest of the poet, and he was proud of 
'* the honour ” of spending two montiis in prison 
for the sake of Ireland. As a poet he has a fretii, 
original outlook, intensity of feeling, and indubi¬ 
table sincerity ; these things give genuine intisest 
to the vital and agreeably assertive personality 
which we 6nd in Tht Loot Sorauia of Proteiu, and 
in the volume Jn Vtnculia. 

Ibis survey of later Victorian verse may conclude 
with a brief estimate of the work of our present 
Laureate, Robert Bridges, and Francis Thompson. 

A greater contrast with Mr. Bridges than is 
afforded by Francis Thompson would be impossible: 
yet on one point they fall into line. Neither owes 
any spiriiuad indebtedness to his age. Each 
stands aloof from the spirit of his time; each, in 
his own very different manner, harking back to the 
music of the seventeenth century, in no imitative 
way, but by virtue of his temperament. But the 
unobtrusivoness and delicate enjoyment of Mr. 
Bridges is strangely at variance with the insistent 
and thrilling raptures of Thompson. 

The distinguishing quslitieB in R-obebt Bbtoobs* 
(1844) verse are sobw sincerity and a fastidious 
simplicity. In his love of experimentalising, in his 
dainty and delicate sense of rhythm, in the fresh¬ 
ness of his diction, he derives friim romantioisra. 
Yet how unlike are the pearl greys of his decorative 
muse, to the glowing tints of romantic verse as we 
know it. Take for instance this song: 

" X have loved Bowers that fade. 

Within whose magio tents 
Rich huM have marriage made. 

With sweet nnnieinonea soents. 

A honeymoon delight,— 

A joy of love at sight. 

That ages in an hour 
My song be like a flower I 
I have loved aim, that die 
Before their oharm ia writ 
Along a liquid sky 
Trembling to weloomo It- 


Notes, that witii pubs of flie 
i^oelaim tiie apmt's deaiie. 

Then die, wid are nowhece t— 

My song be like an sir 

Die, song, die like a breatli. 

And wither as a bloom : 

Fear not a flowery death. 

Dread oot an airy tomb I 
Fly with delight, fly henoa I 
Twai thma lova’a tender eanse 
To feast; now on thy biar 
Beauty ahall died a tear. 

This is like a l 3 rrie from one fd the Elizabethan 
song-writers, minus tire rapture. 

Mr. Brid^ is certainly a passionate writer; 
yet the pastion has light without heat. His finest 
work has the chill beanty of a spring dawn—a dawn 
of gradually diffused sdvar grey, never merging 
into anything wanner than a faint delicate amber. 
There are no scarlets, no purples in his work. It 
expresses no thrill oi woiuler, no strange apocalypae 
of beauty; merely a wistlul suRnise, or ecstasy so 
faint th^ unlesa we listen carefully to bis tones 
we may miss it. And the ecstasy is there: the 
primal quality ot Mr. Bridges’ work is emotional, 
not inteUeotuti, as a hasty survey migh^ l^ad us to 
imagine. He belongs neither to the philosophic 
veiee-maker, as illuBtrated by Matthew Arnold, 
nor the marmoreal school of sculptured phrase, of 
which Landor is so durfangnished an exponent. 
He is reflective and pensive like Arnold; he is 
austerely cool like Landor; but hia muse, unlike 
theae, is essentially a lyric muse, though Mme- 
timea the musio is merely thin and ghostly in 
its timbre, and lacking t^t haunting s w o e tn ess 
that we look lor in our song writers. Perhaps Mr. 
Bridges has made his pcnnt of view sufBoMntly 
elear in this vase: 

“ Simple enjojnnent calm In Its« 

With not a grief to oloud, and not a ray 
Of psagion overhot my peeoe to opprem t 
With ao ambition to reproach delay. 

Nor rapture to duturb my faappineas.** 

This is more ascetic even than Wordsworth, 
whose austere raptures were none the less raptures; 
whereas the *' simple enjoyment ** of Mr. Bridges 
seems a curioudy negative affair. Where, it may be 
adred, is the emotional quality here T To some this 
rigid tranquillity may suggeai stagnation. Yet there 
is oertainly never that; and although it may be 
frankly conceded such a tonperament is singglafly 
reatrioted in its appeal, yet to a few it can make 
a v «7 definite appeal. But the wink of Mr. 
Bridges is easantitily the work of a senative scholar, 
who dallies ddioately with tiie sunplidties sad 
complexities of Nature and of Art; shrinking 
from robust expression and fervent raptnre aa some¬ 
thing noisy and distasteful. We can fancy him 
retreating with faint, well-bred amaxemmt from 
tihe ooverta w h ere the nightingale waa singing out 
her heart; not wholly unresponsive, for after all 
he is a aingw also^ but inolined to endorse the oritl- 
nimr, of the lady who observed after one of these 
tumults of song, “Very pretty; but dimt you 
think the bird overdoes it T ” 

Mr. Bridges has a horror of o v erdoing any- 

16 » 
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thing, and m cannot help thinking that an oooah 
aiooBl oigy would do hhn no little g^. 

But we must take the gifts the gods provide; 
and the d^oate flutinga of our Poet Laureate 
carry with thoaa admitt^y a magic of their own, 
while the deft skill of his prosodic experiments 
interest even when they do not convince. There 
is a twilight ohann about his poetry, not the warm 
brown t^ght of Rossetti that hints at nootumal 
myateriec; but a cool silver grey from which he 
whispers to us sedately and graciously, 

FaaKcu Thokpsok was bom at Preston, Lan¬ 
cashire, in 1859. With a view to the Roman Catho¬ 
lic priesthood he was aent to Ushaw College, but 
from a curious melancholy and abaent-nundednesa, 
attributed to indolence, his superiors decided he 
had no vocation. He then went to Owen's College, 
Hanehester, to study for his father’s profesmon— 
that of a doctor. Here he distinguished himself 
in Greek, but the shy, self-centred, visionary youth 
found nothing congenial in Uie prospect of the dis- 
aeotingroom, and would not attend classes. This 
inability to carry out his father's wishes preyed 
upon a naturally introspective mind; a nervous 
illneas followed, and, like De Quincey, whose 
Confeaaiona was his constant companion, he had 
recourse to opixtm, responsible for so much later 
misery. 

Thompson at length made bis way to “ the un¬ 
fathomable abyss" of London, where, friendless 
and without money, he suffered much privation; 
for a time ho (or rather a part of him, and that a 
■mall pMt) was a bookseller’s assistant, a messenger, 
and a boot-black, but his whole sentient life, his 
sympathies, and that was real in him, went into 
his poetry. In 1887 he sent the fruit of his labour 
to 1^. and Mrs. Meynell; a close intimacy sprang 
up between them, and with the family he eventually 
made his home. Indeed, without their ungrudging 
care and sympathy Francis Thompson could not 
ha^w long existed. 

Tliompson’s first volume of Poenu was published 
in 1803, followed by SUter Songs in 1895; his 
prose works iiwlude Health and Htdinas (1904), 
a complaut made by the Body “ Brother Ass" 
against its rider the Soul; an Essay on ShtUey, 
a brilhant piece of decorative prose; and he did 
much fine critioal work for the Academy and the 
Atkenasvm. 

A naturally fragile constitution had been im- 
pairod by his erratic mode of living, while the 
opium, though it may have helped for a while the 
lung trouble, proved a pandysing curse, from which 
ho never re^y esoapcNL All that love could do 
was done for him by his devoted friends, but without 
avail, and his death took place in London at the early 
ago of forty-wg^t. 

With the ascetic passion of Miss Rossetti, Hiomp- 
son shows some affinity; and inasmuch as ea^ 
('xrelled in devotional poetry, they have at any rate 
one common aim and aspiration. But Thompson's 


genius is richer and more tempestuous, and by virtue 
^ this, as well as by his curious inequalitiM, he has 
more in common with Ctashaw than with any poet 
of his own century. The imaginative daring and 
sonorous beauty of the Hound of Heaven, his most 
arresting piece, is generally admitted to-^y; and 
no writer has excelled hun in the subtle intensity 
with which he has presented in artistic form the 
psychological aspects of Catholic philos(^y and 
fdetism. 

But he is by no means merely the poet of mysti 
cism, and has wrought some of hb own miserable^ 
De Quincey-like experiences into exquisite verse: 

' Forlorn, and faint, and stark, 

I hod endured through watches of the darit 

The aboahleu inquisition of each star; 

Yea, was the out<»Bt mark 

Of all those heavenly passers' sorutiny; 

Stood bound and helplessly 
For Time to shoot his barbM minutes at me; 

Suffered the trampling hoof of every hour 

In night’s slow-wheekd oar; 

Until the taray dawn dragged me at Imgth 

From under those dread wiKels ; and, bled of atrength, 

I waited the inevitable last. 

Then there came post 

A child; like thee, a spring-flower but a flower 
Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring, 

And through the city-streets blown withering. 

She passed,—O brave, sad, lovingest, tender thing' 

And of her own scant pittance did she give. 

That I might eat and live; 

Then fled, a swift and trackless fugitive." i 

Sometimes the magnifiemee of his style o'eitops 
itself; and the glittenng phrasing tires the eye 
like the sun on the high Alps; while his fondness 
for Latinised diction leads hun into obscurities and 
absurdities that imperil the beauty. This is the 
greater pity, since no poet could be simpler and 
more lucid when he chose, as his poem Daisy shows i 

a e s a B • s 

" She went her unremembering way, 

She went, and left in me 

The puig of all the partings gone. 

And partings yet to be. 

She left me marvelling why my soul 
Was sad that she was glad ; 

At all the sadness in the sweet. 

The sweetness in the sad. 

BtUl, still I seemed to see her, still 
Lrck up with soft nplies. 

And take the berries with her hand. 

And the love with her lovely eyea. 

Nothing begins and nothing ends. 

That is not paid with moan ; 

For we are bom in others' pain. 

And perish in our own." 

That he is at his best a fine and true poet none 
oould question; whether be is so great as some 
modem critics are inclined to rate him is a more 
debatable point that must be left for judgment to 
that High Court of Appeal—Time. 

> Sister Songe. 
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LIGHT VERSE AHD THE ART OF PABODT 
Hniioaone uid aatiiioal verse became a force in 
our bterature with tim advent of Samuel Butter, 
and from HudibraB to the polished gibes of Sir Owen 
Seamen, humorous verse has rarely failed to Snd 
an experienoed and effective craftsman. We may 
regard Lucihus as the first to nurture the satirical 
muse; he is “ the founder of Uie mocking style,** 
and to him H(»aoe, Juvenal, and Feraius owe mu^ 
of their satirical treatment of men and manners. 
The old Greek dramatists—^Aristophanes especially 
—fumiah mudi matter for mockery at the in¬ 
firmities of hiunan nature; but the Latin genius 
gave the mocking note that peculiar tang which 
brings it into line with the mc^em satire. It was 
natural that the other great romance nation, 
France, should foster tliis form of literature with 
ipeci^ care, and when Butler wrote his Uudibraa, 
he waa deeply read in Gallic satire. In the hands 
of Matthew Prior, a lightm* and more gmial note is 
introduced. He showi^ that the spirit of comedy 
could be airy and graceful as well as tart and savage; 
while in Gay we lost sight of the didacticism that 
underlay the humorous verse of his predeoesBors; be 
is essentially sprightly and unmoral. 

More pungent in his wit, and neat and fluent as 
a verse writer, is Johh Hookham Frers (1769- 
1846), who took part widi Canning in founding the 
Anti-Jaeabin. Byron owed much to him, for it was 
not until he had seen Frere’s treatment of the 
octave stanza that he stumbled on the medium 
that was to prove his salvation as a poet. And so 
Beppo was written frankly in imitation of FreTe*s 
work, which had taken Byron's fancy. Byron's 
wit is the finer, and the better sustamed ; but 
Frere’s is happy in snatches : 

■■Dinner snd sapper kept their usual bonis; 
Breakfast and luncheon never were delay’d. 

While to the sentries on the widls and towers 
Between two plates hot messes were convey'd. 

At the departure of the invading powere. 

It was a boast the noble Abbot made. 

None of his monks were weaker, paler, thinner. 

Or, during all the riege, hod lost a dinner.'' * 

" Poets oonauras ezciseable oommoditiee. 

They taiee the nation's spirit when victorioas. 

They drive on export trMe in whims and odcUtfas, 
Making our commerce and revenue glorious j 
Ae an industrious and painstaking body *tia 
That poeta should be reckon'd meritonone i 
And therefore I Babmiesively propose 
To erect one Board for varm and one for XVoaa.'*t 

Tee Bot ahs na PAnaox 
*' Pamt, if I had your wings 
I should do eo many things t 
The 6ist thing I ehrald like to do 
It X had little wings like you, 

t S%t Monkt €md the OiaiUt. 

* He Xnigkte of the Mound ToUs, 


X should fly to Uncle Bsrtle, 

Don’t you tiunk ’twoold Truths him starthk 
If he «tw me when I oame. 

Flapping at the window frame 
Exactly like the parrot of fame 1 ** 

All this the wise old parrot heard. 

The parrot warn an ancient bird. 

And paused and ponder’d every word. 

First, therefore, he began to cough. 

Then said,-" It is a greirt way off, 

A great way off, my dear: ** and then 
He paueed awhile—and coughed again :— 

“ Master John, pray think a httle. 

What would you do for beds and victual t ** 

“ Oh I parrot. Uncle John can tell— 

But we should manage very weU: 

At night we'd perch upon the trees. 

And so fly forward by denees." 

“ Does Uncle John,’’ the Parrot said, 

" Put nonsense in his nephew’s bead T 
Instead of telling you such things. 

And teaching you to wish for wmgs, 

I think he imght have taught you better. 

You might have learnt to write a letter 
That ie the thing that I ahould do 
If I bad httle hands like yon.'* 

If Frere outshines Gay in hia wit. James and 
Horace Smob transcend him as parodists. Lidesd 
their Befettod Addretaea rank among the no mi s 
dasrios in our language. Horace Smith (177^ 
1846) was a most lovabte oharaotw, to whose diaiai 
of personality both Leigh Hunt and Shelley testified s 
“ Wit and seiwe. 

Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 
Make this dull world a business of delict. 

Are all combined in Horaoe Smith.” 

His parodies are not of equal ezoellence; that 
would be expecting too muoh, but the Scott and the 
Moore are admimble. 

A Taie or Dsoar Lurs 
As ChaOB. which, by heavenly doom. 

Has slept in everlasting gloom. 

Started with terror and surprise 
Wfa«n light first flash’d upon her eyes— 

So London's sons in nightcap woke. 

In bed-gown woke her dames ; 

For shouts were heard 'mid fire and smoke. 

And twioe ten hundred vmoes spoke— 

“ The playhouse is in flames I ” 

And, lo I where Catherine Street extends, 

A fiery tail its lustre lends 
To every window-pane; 

Bhuhes each spout in Martlet Court, 

And BarbioMi, moth-eaten fort. 

And Covent Qarden kennels sp^, 

A bright ensanguined drain ; 

Heux's new Brewhouae shows the light, 

Rowland Hill’s Chapel, and the hei^t 
Where Patent Shot they sell; 

The Tennis Court, so teir and tall. 

Partakes the ray, with Surgeons’ Hall, 

The Ticket-Porten’ House of Call, 

Old Bedlam, dose by London Wall, 

Wright's shrimp and oyster shop withal. 

And RiohiTOson'B lioteL 
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Amnmg J^jcsi Suxth’s (1775-1639) hftppiMt oon* 
tribntioDa are the Wardmaarth and Smdhey parodiea t 

Taa Bast'b Daemr, bt W. W. 

My brother Jade was nLas in May, 

Aad 1 waa eight on New-Year’a day; 

So in Kate Wilaon’a ahop 
Papa (ha'a my papa and Jaoa’a) 

Bought me, laat wedk. a doU of wax. 

And brother Jack a top. 

Jaek'a in the pouta, and this it is,— 

He thinks mine came to more tiian his; 

So to my drawer he goes. 

Takea out the doll, and, O, my atara I 
He pokes her bead between the ban. 

And melts oQ half her nose 1 

Quite cross, a bit of string 1 beg. 

And tie it to his peg-top’s png. 

And bang with might and main. 

Its head against the parlour<ioor ; 

Off flies the head, wd hita the floor. 

And breaks a window-pane. 

This made him ery with ragn and spite t 
'Well, let him ory, it serves him right. 

A pretty tiung, forsooth I 
If he’s to melt, all scaldmg hot. 

Half my doll’s nose, and I am not 
To draw his peg-top’s tooth I 

Aunt Hannah heard the window break. 

And med, “ O naughty Nancy Lake, 

Thus to distress your aunt: 

No Drury Lane for you to-day I ” 

And while papa said, “ Pooh, she may I ” 
Mamma said, “ No, she sha’n’t I " 

Harsher in subetanoo, though dexterous enough 
in their rhythmic ingeniuties, are the Ingold^ 
Legends of Kicitaao Bakuah (1786-1845). These 
first appeared in Bentiey'a Mtacellany, thm under 
the editorship of Charles Dickens. They proved 
a little godsend to the earlier Victorian reciters, 
though i^ir popularity, once so great, has dedmed 
almost to zero of late years. Barham had a vein of 
poesy in his nature, ns his verses Ae 1 lay a thynkynge 
sliow; but, onliko many of the best writers of light 
verse, he subdues this entirely in his Legends, and 
his droUeries weaiy one, save in judicious snatches, 
through their noisy and spun-out farcicalities. 

Hie brilliant Society jester by no means neces¬ 
sarily shinea as a literary' wit This is shown by 
oomparing the verses of Theoiiobss Hook (1786- 
1841) with the stories around him and the neat 
audacious sallies with which ho enlightened his 
escapades. In cold pnnt his fun seems common- 
jdaoe and meohanied. He excelled at comic im¬ 
provisation, but the jest loses at once if tom from 
its context. This, for instance, which is a smart 
enough quip delivered on the spur of the moment. 
Being interrupted in a song on one occasion, by a 
man n«ned Winter, who was a tax-collector, he 
continued his song and introduced tho following 
verse: 

Hers oomes Mr. Winter, oolleotor of taxn; 

I’d advise you to pay him whatever he axes; 

Exouws won’t do , he stands no sort of flummery. 
Though Winter his name is, hia prooese is summary.” 

James Robthbon PuurcHi (1796-1880), a prolific 
laywxiter, showed on agreeable knack in the direc¬ 


tion of extravagansas, and ephemeral os moat of 
them sue, yet his humour wears better than that of 
Hook: there is more play of fancy, and a ligjhtec 
touch. Take for inatanoe: 

AMSWXB XO ebb AzfHABEX 

Dear friends I although no more a dunoe 
Than many of my betters, 

I’m puzzled to reply at once 
To four-and-tweoty letters. 

Perhaps you’ll think that may not ba 
So hard a thing to do. 

For what is difflcult to me 
Is A B C to yon. 

However, pray dismiss your feaiA 
Nor fsnoy you have lost me. 

Though many, many bitter teen 
Your first ai^uaintanoo cost me. 

Believe me, till existence ends. 

Whatever ills beset you, 

Hy oldest hterary fnends, 

1 never eon forget you. 

Bamubz. Loves (1797-1868), novdist, punter, 
dramatist, song-maker, composer, and etcher, was 
a venatile In^mon, whose chsuacteristic Oltic 
humour, whimsical, extravagant, and tender, finds 
pleasant expression in his verse : 

The Boad or Lite, ob Bono or xhb 
IbIBH POBT-BOT 

Ob I youth, happy youth ! what a blessing 
In thy frmlineas of da« n and of dew ! 

When hope the young heart is caresaing. 

And our gnefs are out light and but finr: 

Yet in life, as it swiftly flies o’er us, 

Some musing for sadniwB we find ; 

In youth—we’ve our troubles before us, 
m age—^we leave pleasure behind. 

Aye—^Trouble’s the post-boy that drives oi 
Up-hill—till we get to the top ; 

While Joy’s an old servant behmd us 
We oall on forever to stop. 

*’ Oh. put on the drag, Joy, my jewel. 

As long as the sunset still glows ; 

Before it IS dark ’twould be cruel 
To haste to tho hill-foot’s repose.” 

But (here stands mi inn we must stop at. 

An extinguisher swings for the sign ; 

That house is but cold and but narrow— 

But the prospect beyond it—divine I 

And there—whence there’s never returning 
When we travel—os travel we must— 

May the gates be all free for our journey I 
And the tears of our fnends lay the dust I 

“ Butterfly Batix '* (1797-1839), whose aeati- 
mental verse is referred to elsewhm, dso wrote 
hg^t humorous verse—e-g. Why don't the Men Pro¬ 
pose f—^bnt his worir stan^ on a much lower level 
Qian that of Lover. 

So far, however, there is no one writer save 
Hookham Frere who has curied on the polished, 
satirical tradition of Prior. Humorous verse has 
shown a tendency rather to deviate in the direction 
of burlesque or fantasy. 

In WiNTHBor Maokworth Praed (1802-1839), 
however, we meet the lineal descendant of Prior, 
one who proved an exceedingly deft maker of poetic 
soutB4. Without the range oi Prior,'he has a lightar 
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and more aenaitive toooh. Indeed ae a writer of 
ver< de aocxiU he is unaarpBaaed. In hia play of 
fancy he shows some affinity with Hood, but he 
relies Im less on mere verbal humours, and hia wit 
has a finer bouquet. On the other hand, of oourse, 
he riiiowed no trace of that vivid and powerful 
imagination that Hood could command. True, 
he IS a mere trifler, but ho is a vary Prinoe of 
Trifieis. 

Tbs Belle or the Ball-boom 

Teats—^yoar* ago,—oro yet xny dreams 
Had iieen of being wise or witty,— 

Ere I had done witfi writing themes. 

Or yawn‘d o’er thin infernal Chitty • 

Years—years ago.—while all my ioy 
Wm in iny fowling-piece and filly,— 

In short whiio 1 was yet a bov, 

I fell in iovo with lAiura Lily. 

I saw her at the Ikiunty Ball; 

There, when the sound of flute and fiddle 
Qave signal sweet in that old hall 

Of hancis across and down the middle, 

Hen was the subtlest spell bv far 

Of all that set young hearts romancing ; 

She was our queen, our rose, our star , 

And then she danced—O Heaven, her dancing I 

Dark was her hair, her hand was white ; 

Her voice was exqiiiwtely tender; 

Her eyes were full of hquid light; 

T never saw a waist so slender I 
Her every look, her every smile. 

Shot right and left a score of arrows ; 

1 thought ’twas Venus from her ule, 

1 wondered where she’d left her sparrowa 

She talk’d,—of politics nr prayers,— 

Of Snuthoy’s prose, or M orciswortb’s sonnets,— 
Of daggers,—or of dancing bears. 

Of battles,—-or the last now bonnets ; 

By oandln-light, at twelve o'clock. 

To me it mattered nut a tittle, 

If those bright lim had quoted Locke, 

1 might liave thought they murmured Little. 

Through sunny May, through sultry June, 

1 loved her with a love eternal; 

I spoke her praisen to the moon, 

i wrote them for the Sunday Journal : 

My mother laughed ; I soon round out 
That anoient ladies tiave no feuhng ; 

My father frowned ; but bow should gout 
Bee any happiness m kneeling T 

She was the daughter of a Dean, 

Rich, fat, and rather apoplectic ; 

She had ons brother, just thirteen. 

Whose colour was extremely hectic ; 

Her grandmother for many a year, 

Hm fad the parish with her bounty } 

Her second cousin was a peer, 

And Lord laeutenant of the county. 

• a a • • 

Bhe smird on many, just for fun- 
X knew that there was nothing in it ( 

I was the first—the only one. 

Her heart had thought of for a minute | 

1 knew It, for she told me so. 

In phraM which was divinely moulded ; 

She wrote a charming hand—and oh ' 

How sweetly all her notes were folded I 

Our love wM Uke most other loves;— 

A Kttle glow, a little shiver, 

A rase-bua. and a pair oi gloves. 

And * Fly not yet "—upon the nvar g 


Bome jealousy of some one’s hrir. 

Borne hopes of dying broken-hearted, 

A miniature, a lock of hair. 

The usual vows,—and then we parted. 

We parted ;—months and years rolled by 
We met again four summers after; 

Our parting was all sob and sgh ,— 

Our meeting was all mirtli and laughter: 

For in my heart’s most secret cell 
There had been many other lodgers ; 

And she was not the ball room Belle, 

But only —Mrs —Bomething—Rogers I 

Mention must be made of Oeorob Ottt&ak 
( 1805~1866), who is in many ways a Scottish Praed, 
with shrewd insight into character, and a neat 
technique. Called to the Scottish Bar in 1827, 
and for many years editor of the Olasgou) Herald, 
he wrote chiofiy for the benefit of his friends, and 
is one of the very few venie^wnters who really did 
—^what a polite convention declares of so many— 
“publish by request," One of lus moat amiuing 
pieces is Annuity. 

The Ahntutv 

I gaed to spend a week in Fife— 

An unco week it proved to be— 

For there I met a waesorao wife 
Lamentin’ lier viduity. 

Her gnef brok out sae fierce and fell, 

1 thought her heart waud burst the shell; 

And—was sae left to mysel’— 

1 sell't her an annmty. 

The bargain lookit fair enough— 

Bhe ]ust was turned o’ saxty-three— 

I couldns guesRud she’d prove sae tough 
By human ingenuity. 

But years have come, and years have gane 
And there hhe's yet as stieve’s a stana— 

The limnier’s growm’ young agam, 

Bmce she got her annmty. 

» s • • • 

Last Yule she hsd a fearfu* boast— 

1 thought a kink might set me free; 

I led her out, ’mang snaw and froet, 

Wi* constant assiduity. 

But Deli ma’ care ! —^tho blast gaed by. 

An' miss’d the auld anatomy ; 

It jfust cost me a too^h, forbye 
Discbargmg hor annuity. 

« • ■ • a 

Bichabd Monckton Mtutes, Lord Houghton 
(1809-188S), was a cultured and versatile man of 
letters, to whom Carlyle said on one occasion, 
with r^erence to his catholic sympathies : “ There 
is only one post fit for you, and that is tho office of 
perpetual president of the Heaven and Hell Amal¬ 
gamation Society.” Milnes could write seriously 
as well os trifle cxoelloiitly ; and ms serious, criti¬ 
cal prose IS admirable. Despite the gift of pathos, 
he is, as a verso wTiter, happiest when in bght and 
irresponssble mood. 

WiLUAM Edmonstonb ATTOTnsr (1813-1865) wm 
a sprightly ProieoBor of English Literature in 
Edinbui^ University, whose spinted Scottiab 
lyrics have already bem noted. He wrote in col¬ 
laboration with Sir Theodore Martin (1816-1009) 
The Bon QavUutr Ballada (1855), delightful in their 
sub-acid yet perfectly good-natured humour; also 
Firmilian (1864), satiiiaing a prevalent school of 
verse dubbed “ The Spasmodic SchooL” 
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Oa a knrsr level ace Lamas Blasdhahd (1804- 
1846) and Ssmunr Bboobb (1816-1874), editor 
of Pundt in 1870, on the death of Mark Lemon), 
who leeemUed Hood in their mingling of fun and 
giavi^, hot with little of hie imaginative power. 
Brooke, howevw, in the nearer to Hood in hia 
aeciooa nimnente. 

Tbaxssbat deaervea a paeeing tribute for hia 
light, agr eo a b le vetae, eapeoiailjr for hia delightful 
Bofiod o/ BouSUbaiaae ; but Edward Lear (1812- 
1888) ie eomething mu(h more than a dutingiiiehed 
maker of light verae. He ie one of the great original 
oomio foroea of the oentory, and hia incomparable 
Kontenat vetaea ooostitate a landmark in the de¬ 
velopment of hnmorona literature. He ie abeo- 
lutely Bublime in hia whimaioal extravaganoea; and 
he may be aa aafely appUed aa an infallible test for 
the aenea of humour to any doubtful person, just 
aa we ahoold adjudge a man's imaginative faculty 
by hia attitude towude The Ancient Mariner. 

One reoalls Ruslan's pleasant extravagance: "I 
should place him first of my hundred authors.” 

A Lancashire man, and the youngest ^ twenty, 
one children, he showed at an early age aitistio 
leanings, and waa always fond of natur^ history. 
He was a great traveler, and a fairly successful 
landaoam painter, but it is as the inspired jester 
of the Book of Bon etn ee fi rst published in 1846— 
that he will be remembered by old and young alike. 

There was an Old Man in a tree, who was horribly bored 
by a bee; 

When they said, " Dom it buzs T '' he replied, Yes, 
it does I 

It's a regular brute of a bee I ” 

Thera was aa Old Man who said, “ How shall I flee from 
that horrible cow T 

I win sit on this stile, and continue to smile. 

Which may soften the heart of that cow I *' 

Hieie was an Old Man of Jamaioa, who suddenly married 
aQuaker; 

But she cried out, ** Alack I I have married a black I " 
Which dutressed that Old Man of Jamaica I 

There was aa Old Person of Anerley, whose conduct 
was strange and unmannerly; 

He niahad down the BWand, with a pig in each huid. 
But returned in the evening to Anerley, 

niera was a Young lady of Portugal, whose ideas were 
excessively nautical ; 
fttie olimhed up a tree to examine the sea. 

And declared she would never leave Portugal 

There eras an Old Peieon whose habits induced him to 
feed upon rabbita; 

Whan he’d eaten eighteen he turned perfectly green. 
Upon whioh he relinquiafaed those habits. 

Tban eras aa OM Lady whose folly induced her to Mt 
in a holly; 

Wharanpon by a thorn her drees being tom, 

Bha quickly becaaM melanohofy. 


There was an Old Person of Chili, whose conduct was 
painful and silly i 

He sat on the stairs eating apples and pears. 

That imprudent Old Person of ChUi. 

There sras a Yoimg Lady whose bonnet came untied 
when the birds sat upon it; 

But she said, “ I don’t care I all the birds in the air 
Are welcome to ait on my bonnet 1 ” 

There sras an Old Man on a hill, who seldom, if ever, 
stood still; 

He ran up and down in his grandmother's gown. 

Which adorned that Old Man on a hill. 

Fbrsbrick LocssauLAKPSON (1821-1896) catriee 
on the Praed traditiim; and if ho is somewhadi le« 
dexterous and polidied in hia trifiings, he has a 
richer poetic strain in his nature than Praed could 
olium, aa At Her Window can illustrate: 

At Hxb Window 

Ah, minetrd, how Grange ie 
The carol you ting I 
Let Ptyehe who ranges 
The garden of apring, 

Bemsmber the duxngee 
December wOl br^. 

Beating heart 1 we come again 
Where my Love reposes: 

This is Mabel’s window-pane ; 

These are Mabel's roses. 

Is she nested T Does she kneel 
In the twilight stilly, 

Lily clad from throat to heel, 

Bhe, my virgin Lily t 

Soon the wan, the wistful stars, 

Fadine, will forsake her; 

Eflves of light, on beamy bars. 

Whisper then, and wake hw. 

Let this friendly pebble plead 
At her flowery grating ; 

If she hear me wm she h^ T 
Mcbcf, I am waiting, 

Mabel will be dedc’d anon. 

Zoned in bride’s apparel; 

Hwpy cone I O hark to yon 
Pasnonmhaken carol I 

Siu thy song, thou branoAd thrush. 

Pipe thy be^ thy clearest;— 

Hash, her lattice moves, O bush— 

Deareet Mabd l—deareet. . . 

Then comes Cbarub Stuart Calvurlet (1831- 
1884), a fine acholar, a clever (but over-rated) 
parod^, suid a delightful compaiiion. He was a 
fine translator, had a remarkafaie aenae <d riiythm, 
and a keen, if somewhat tart, aenae of humour. 
Though feunous as a parodist, he is, despite the 
brilliant work he aocempUahea here, lesa first-rate 
than in hia miaoellaiieoua work, for strong literary 
prejudices have marred to an extoit hia art of 
mimicry. This point will be appreciated by all who 
compare hia well-known parody of Browning, The 
Cock and the SuB, with that of h» auooeaaor, J. K. 
Stephen. 

nm Ooox AXD trx Bou 
Y on see this pebblaatone T It’s a thing I bought 
Of a bit ^ a chit of a boy P the mid’ o' the d^y— 

1 like to dock the smaller parta-o'upQeah, 

As we eurtafi the already anr-tail'd our 
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Yea maoh uw tMronomMia, pl^ W vorda t) 

Did, ntbar, i* the pte-T anrtiinnriMi owe. 

Well, to mv xnattona. 1 pnnshaoed the eonoem. 

And olept It i’ my poke, raving given for Mme 
By way o' chop, ewop. barter or exohaoge— 

*■ Chop” waa mv aniraaring dradiprat’a own term— 
One amlling and foorpenee, onrrent coin o' the realm. 
0-n.e cme and taar 

Penoe, one and fourpenoe—yon are with me, air I— 
What hour it akilb not < ten or eleven o’ the oloek 
One day (and what a roaring day it waa 
Oo shop or aig^t^ee—but a apit o’ rain I) 

In February, eighteen aizty-nine, 

Alezandnna Victoria, Difei— 

Hm—hm—how runa the jargon T—being on throne. 

• a a • a • a 

J. K. Stephen (1869-1892) had a finer poetio 
imagination than Calverley, and more plaatio 
aympathiea, and his parodies strike deeper Uiaa 
do C^veriey’s. Calverley burieaques the syntax 
of Browning; but Stephen burlesques with a li^t 
inimitable touch the Browning attitude also. 

Op R. B. TO A. S. 

Birthdays T yes, in a general way; 

For the most if not for the beat m men: 

You were bom (I auppoae) on a oertain day t 
Bo waa 1: or perhaps in the ni^t: what then T 

Only thia : or at leaet, if more. 

You must know, not think it, and bom, not apeak; 
There ia truth to be found on the unknown shore; 

And many will find where few irill seek. 

For many are called and few are oboaen. 

And the few grow many as agee bpae : 

But when wifi the many grow few : what doaen 
Is fused into one by Ttm^a hammer tape T 


P. 8. 

There’s a Me Booiety doam at Cambridge, 

Where my works, cum noti* variorum. 

Are talkea about: well, I require the same bridge 
That Euclid took toll at as Atinorum; 

And, as they have ^t through several dittbo 
1 thought were as atifi os a bnok-built wall, 

Tve composed the above, and a stiff one it is, 

A bridge to stop aases at, onoe for alL 

More acidulated in his humour, lacking the 
breadth and human note of some ^ his oontem* 
poraties in light versa, such as Itooker-Lampson 
and J. K. Stqihen ; y^ unexcelled any in his 
metrioal ingenuity, ia WouuAX Sobwenok Qxisbbt 
(183fr-1911). 

Gilbert in at his beat in the Bab SiAtada, written 
durfang the sixties. Here many of the oomio ideas, 
elaborated in the Savoy Operas, are seen at their 
fredust and happiest, as thumbnail sketches. 
The great merit cd the Gilbert and Sullivan eoUa* 
boration liee in the foot that here we have two 
humorists blending their fun in different arts. 
Snilivan’s infeorious gaiety and melodic charm 
Bo o oee d in toning down the acerbity of hta coUa* 
borator, while exhibiting to their best advanta^ 
Gfibert’s extravagances. Gilbert interpreted in 
muaio is a sheer delight, and how the nimble jesters 
gained from this setting may be judged by listening 
to the operas and tben reding the libretti in the 
study. On the other side, it is only fair to add 
that the rfaythmio ingeniiitieB of Gilbert, and his 


aptitude for writing real, sthynv wingMi proved of 
great hdp to Sullivan. 

One of hie most amusing efforts waa the wdl-knovm 
burlesque of Aistheticism in Patience. 

^x Abthetb 

B you’re onxioae for to ehine in the high Aletbetio line 
ae a man of oultura rare. 

You must get im sU the germs of the treneoandantal 
terms, and plant them eveiywbera. 

Yon most lie upon the dsisieB, and ducouree in novel 
pbrsees of your complicated state of mind. 

The meaning doesn’t matter if it’s only idle chatter of a 
transcendental mmd. 

And every one will say. 

As you widk your mys^ wire, 

** B tlda young man expresses himself in terms too deep 
for me, 

Wfay, what a very ringularly deep young man this deep 
young men must be I ” 

8 > a a • a a 

Then a sentimental paesion of a vegetable foehion must 
excite your languid splem. 

An attaohmmt d la Plato for a bashful young potato, 
or a not>too-Frenoh Frenoh bean I 
^ough the Philistines may jostle, you will rank as an 
apostle in the h^ BSthetic brad, 

B you widk down PuxMdilly with a poppy or a hly in 
your mediKval brad. 

And every one will say. 

As you walk your floweiy way, 

**B he’s content with a vegetable ktva triikh would 
eertamly not suit me. 

Why, what a moet particularly pure young man ibis 
pure young man must be I ” 

Of leaaer note, but worthy of mention, are Hxhbt 
8. Lbioh (1837-1889), who wrote OaroU of Oookayne, 
foofle, nimble fdeasBntriee in verse; and Ashby 
Btbxbt (1838), whose dainty and sparkling paean 
of river aoenes and life are well known to faithful 
students of Punch. 

The Twins 

In fonn rad feature, face and limlb 
I grew BO like my broUier, 

That folks got taking me for him. 

And each for one another. 

It pnzsled all our kith rad kin. 

It reach’d an awful pitch ; 

For one of oa waa bom a 
Yet not a aoui knew which. 

a • a • • 

This fatal likeneaa even dogged 
My footsteps when at school. 

And I was always getting flo^d. 

For John turn’d out a fool/ 

I rat this question hopekasly 
To every one I knew,— 

What uiowd you do, if you were ma^ 

To prove irat you were you t 

Our close lesemblraoe turn'd the tida 
Of my domestio life 
For somehow my intended bride 
Became my trotber’s wife. 

In short, ysar after year the same 
Absurd mistakes went on ; 

And when I died—the neighbours earns 
And buried brother John I 

Two modem writers of dktinotion remain to be 
noticed: ** Lewis CarraU *’—master of oomio fontaqr 
—and Austin Dobson, whose delioate art is on* 
equalled in its airy deftness and grace, save by 
Praed and Lodker-Lampson at their beet. 
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"Lawn Cabbou. ” (Rev. C. L. Dodgson), (1833- 
1808), baa this in common with Edward L^, that 
he owes nothing to any ptedeceeaor for has vein ot 
humour, imd has succeed in delighting children 
of all ages with it. ** Whom shall I bring T ” wrote 
Thoreau to his friend Emerson on the occasion of 
one of his famous huckleberry parties. “ AO chil- 
dren from six to sixty,” was the prompt reply. And 
aO children from mz to sixty may come to Carroll’s 
parties. 

Wliat is the distinctive feature oS his humour T 
It is not madly extravagant hke Lear’s, for there 
is a delicious wayward intolloctuahty about it, an 
inverted logic that appeals to the cultured mind ; 
while it can be enjoyed equaOy weU by chOdran 
who see only the inventive fertility; absurdities 
they are quite ready to take seriously, as part of 
their own imaginative experiences. The glorious 
incongruities oif such things as the Alice books, 
and The Hunting of the Snark, is rendered the more 
delightful by the droll afifectation of precision and 
die mook-aenous manner. 

There may bo eome who can read unmoved the 
wild ballad of the Jabhenooek, or that genuine “ slice 
of hfe ” in a fantastic key ' Tte Walrug and the 
Carpenter, and indeed we have heard tell of those 
to whom The Hujittng of the Snark, with its para¬ 
bolic extravagances, was merely a “ piece of dull 
mlhness.” For such we can only say (d la Elia) 
that we suspect their teste in higher matters. 

In his later writings, “ Lewis Carroll ” largdy for* 
Book his earlier vem, with unhappy results. There 
are some of the old individual touches in Sylvie and 
Bruno : but for the most part it is as inferior to 
the Alice books and The Hunting of the Snark as 
is a turnip to a nectarine. At his best, and that is 
considerable, “ Lewis Carroll ” is the most delightful 
spinner of whimsical dreams that our literature 
can boast of. 

Thx Aoxn B(ax 
m tell thee evexytlung 1 can; 

There's little to relate. 

I uw on aged aged man, 

A-sitting un a gate. 

*' Who are you, aged man T ” I said, 

" And how is it you live T ” 

And his answer trioktcMl through my head 
Like water through a sieve. 

He said *' 1 look lor butterfliM 
That sleep among the wheat: 

I mdee them into mutton pies. 

And sell them in the street. 

I sell them unto men,” he said, 

” Who sail on stormy seas ; 

And that's the way 1 get my bread- 
A trifle, if yon pleaee.” 

But I was thinking of a plan 
To dye one’s whiskers green. 

And always use eo large a fan 
That thisy oould not be seen. 

Bo, having no reply to give 
To what the old men said, 

1 cried “ Come, tell me how you live 1 ” 

And thumped him on the head. 

Bis ooosnts mild took up the tide t 
He said ' I go my ways, 

And when I And a moantaui*rill, 

1 eet it in a blase; 


And thence they make a stuff thsy call 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil— 

Yet twopenoe-ballpenny is all 
They give me for my toiL” 

But I was thinking of a way 
To feed oneself on batter. 

And 80 go on from day to day 
Getting a little fatter. 

I shook turn well from eide to side, 

Until his face was blue: 

“ Come, tel’ me how you live,” 1 cried, 

** And what it is you do I ” 

He siud ” I hunt for haddocks' eyes 
Among the heatbiT bright. 

And work them mto waistcoat buttons 
In the Silent night. 

And these 1 do not sell for gold 
Or coin of silvery shine. 

But for a copper h^fpenny. 

And that will purchase nine. 

** I sometimes dig for buttered rolls. 

Or set limed twigs for crabs ; 

I sometimes search the grassy knolls 
For wheels of Hansom-cabs. 

And that's the way ” (he gave a wink) 

“ By which I get my wealth— 

And very gladly crill 1 dnnk 
Your Honour's noble health.” 

I heard him then, for I had just 
Completed my design 
To keep tlm Menai Bridge from rust 
By boihng it in wine. 

I thanked him much for telling me 
Ttie way he got his wealth. 

But cluefly for his wish that he 
Might drink my noble health. 

And now. If e’er by chance I put 
My fingers into glue. 

Or madly squeeze a right-hand foot 
Into a left-hand shoe. 

Or if I drop upon my toe 
A very heavy weight, 

I weep, for it reminds me eo 
Of that old man I used to know— 

Whose look woe mild, whose speech was slow, 
Wliose hair was whiter than the snow. 

Whose face was very like a orow. 

With eyes, like cinders, all aglow. 

Who seemed distracted with his woe. 

Who rocked his body to and fro. 

And muttered mumblmgly and low. 

As if his mouth were full of dough. 

Who snorted tike a bufialo— 

That summer evening long ago 
A-sitting on a gate. 

Mr. Acsmi' Dobson (1840) is not moedy a writer 
of d.ever and amusing jingles, he has a ripe and 
scholarly imagination, a delicate and plastic fancy 
ranging from grave to gay, and a technical msstoy 
over rhyme and metre, that is never at fault. He 
is pmfectly aware of his own limitations, bnt within 
these^ he moves like a great artist. He bos done 
for verse what Jane Austen did for prose. 

The following snatches may give soms idea of 
his range and variety: 

iNCOONIXa 

Just far a speee that 1 met her— 

Just far a day in the train I 
It began when aha feared it would wet her. 

That tiniset apurtle of rain i 
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So m tooked • great rug in tbe ■aahee. 

And eenfnUy peddad the pane ; 

And I sorrow u aaokoloth and ashes. 

Longing to do it again I 

Then it grow when she bogged me to reaoh hes 
A dreseing-oaee under tiw seat; 

She was “ i^ly so tiny a oroature. 

That she needed a stool for her feet 1 ** 

Which was promptly arranged to her order 
With a oare that was even minute, 

And a glimpse—of an open-worked border. 

And a glance—of tbe fairyest boot. 

Then it drooped, and revived at some hovels— 

'* Were they houeee for men or for jnga I '* 

Then It shift^ to muscular novels. 

With a little digression on prigs i 
She thought Wwea and Daughtert “ so rally ’*; 

*' Had 1 read it T ” She knew when 1 had. 

Like the rest, I should dote upon “ Molly *’: 

And “ poor Mrs Oadcell—^how sad I ’’ 

** Like Browning t " “ But no-so." His proof lay 
Too deep for her frivolous mood, 

That preferred your mere metrical 0 ouffll 
To the Rtionger poetioai food : 

Yet at times he wss good—“ as a tomo ’’; 

Woe Tennyson writing just now T 
And was this new poet Ryronie, 

And olever and naughty, or bow 1 

Then we trifled with concerts and croquet. 

Then she daintily dusted her face . 

Then she sprinkled herself with “ Bouquet," 
Fished out from the foregoing case ; 

And we chatted of (lassier and Grud, 

And voted Aunt Sally a liore ; 

Discussed if the tight rope were easy. 

Or Cbopiu much harder than Spohr. 

And oh I the odd things that she quoted. 

With the prettiest pussihle look. 

And the price of two buns that she noted 
In the prettiest possible book ; 

While her talk like a muMcal nllet 
Flashed on with the hours that flew. 

And the carnage, her smile seemed to feel it 
With just enough summer—^for Two. 

Till at last in her corner, peeping 
From a nest of rugs ami of furs. 

With the white shut eyelids sleeping 
On those dangerous looks of here 
She seemed like a snowdrop breaking, 

Not wholly alive nor dead 
But with one blind impnilse waking 
To tbe Bounds of tbe spring overhead ; 

And I watched m the lamplight's swerving 
The shade of the down-dropt lid. 

And tbe lip-line's dehcate curving. 

Where a slumbermg smile lay hid. 

^111 longed that, rather than sever. 

The tram should shriek into space. 

And oonry us onward—for ever— 

He and that beautiful face. 


But she suddenly woke in a fidget. 

With fears she was nearly at home," 

And talk of a ceitain Aunt Bridget, 

Whom 1 mentally wished—weU, at Roma t 
Qot out at the very next station. 

Looking bock with a merry Bon Soir, 

Adding, too. to my uttw vention 
A surplus, unkind Au Rtvov. 

Bo left me to muse on ber graoes. 

To doze and to muse, till 1 dreamed 
That we sailed throuy.h the sunniest places 
In a glorified galley, it seemed ; 

But the cabin was m^o of a carnage. 

And the ocean was Eau-de-Cologne, 

And we split on a rock labelled HAnniAQll, 

And 1 woke,—as oold as a stone. 

And that’s how 1 lost her—a jeweL 
IncognUa —one in a crowd. 

Not prudent enough to be cruel. 

Not worldly enough to lie proud. 

It was just a shut lid and its lashes. 

Just a few hours in a train. 

And I sorrow m sackcloth and ashes. 

Longing to see ber again. 

The foregoing sketch of the development of light 
verso makes no pretence of completeness. All it 
has been possible to do here is to touch on the most 
representative of the *' light brigade.” As we ap¬ 
proach our own time the number of omissions must 
necessarily bo larger. During the last twenty years 
there has been a remarkable renascence of parody 
uid satirical verse, and thoi-e is no richer store-house 
for seeking these than in the pages of Punch What 
is especially remarkable is the level excellence of 
the work: Praed, Calverlcy, and Stephen have 
served as admirable mentors, and at the present 
day light verse—-whether vera de aociiU or psurody— 
is probably in the zenith of its glory. 

Among a host of writera, all approximating to 
this high standard of techiucal merit, may be espe¬ 
cially mentioned the present editor of Punch, Sir 
OwKN Seaman, R C. Lehmann. C. L. Graves, 
E. V. Lucas. Barry Pain, “ Dum-Dum,” " Adrian 
Ross,” and liARiiy Grahah. Ihe late editor, 
Sir Francis Bdrnand, found more congenial ex¬ 
pression in prose than in verse for his exuberant 
sense of fun ; but the present editor, admirable 
in each capacity (though his wit may be a shade 
too dry in flavour for some palatro), has raised the 
metrical standard of Punch to a pitch that it has 
never before reached ; and while there may be 
some clever verse-writere who have not yet found 
a home in that national institution of humour. 
The London Chanvan, it may be safely averred 
that during the last twenty yearn at any rate much 
of the beat humorous verse of the day has first 
seen light in its columns. 


IT. PROBE: (o) CsARtss Dickens and the Humaottabian Gbouf. Charles Dickens— His Life—His 
Work—TTie Humorist—The Pictorial Artist-Its Humanitj'. Charles Kingsley and Charles 
Reade—Charnctenstics of Reade and Kingsley—The Fundamental Realism of their Fiction—The 
Social Purpose in the Novels. Walter Besant and James Rice. Richard Whitemg. 


CHARLES DICKENS (1812-1870) 

His Lira 

" I WAS bom on a Friday," said David Copperfldd. 
In this, and in many another partioular, were David 
and bis creator at ona 


Charles Dickens was bom at Landport, in Hamp¬ 
shire, on February 7,1812; his father, John Dickens, 
was a Clerk ‘.n the Navy Pay Office at Portsmouth 
Dockyard; of his mother little is recorded. 

When the boy was two years old his parents 
moved to London, three years later to Chatham, 
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Oeniftl and livdy in disposition, but dslioato in oon- 
stitution, this ** very queer small boy " much pie< 
farred to ouil himwAlf up in a comer vrith a book 
than take part in iiie mildest of games: in fact he 
vras “ a terrible boy to read,*' said his nurse. Shake* 
qieare's Henry IV, with its realistio highway rob¬ 
beries and royal pranks, was a mighty favourite, 
and it n well known how Ure boyish dream of own¬ 
ing the house called “ Qad’s Hill flace,” built on 
the site vi these old asaooiationB, was realised. 

The h^py days at Chatham were exchanged for 
a depressing existence in a dingy Loiulon suburb. 
The family became involved in debt and creditors 
many and pressing; length Jcdm Dickens was 
arrested and imprisoned in the MarahalaecL 

At this serious crisis in the family fortunes, 
Charles, now eleven yearn old, “ a child of ringular 
abilities, quick, eager, and ddioate,*' went out to 
earn his Uving in a biMking factory. " hfy mother 
and father were quite satisfied.” he says. “ They 
could hardly have been more so if 1 had been twenty 
years of age . . . and going to Cambridge.” 

How difficult was the ta^ to make his few shil¬ 
lings a week last out till the next pay day, he tells 
us in Dnmd Copperfkld. At last ** I wrapped it into 
six little parcels, each containing the same amount, 
and labeUed with a different day ”—Burtday was 
spent with his father in the Marriialsea. 

Notwithstanding these painful experiences he 
had an abundance of animal spirits, and a fund of 
humour that probably kept him from breaking 
down, but how deeply the life affected him may be 
seen in the various allusions to it in his novels. 

At Imgth the hateful emplosrment came to an 
end and Charles was sent to s^ooL At Wdlington 
House Academy, in the Hampstead Road, he learned 
little, but he Ud by a store of material for future 
use. At fifteen he left school, and found employ¬ 
ment with Messrs. EQis A Blackmore, attorneys, 
of Gray’s Itm. A fellow-clerk sasrs: ” He co^d 
imitate in a manner that I have never heard equalled 
the low population of the streets of London, in all 
their varieties . . . and the popular aingera of that 
day, whether comic or patriotic; as to his acting, 
he could give us Shakespeare by the ten minutes, 
and imitate all the leading actors of that time.” 
There was, however, small prospect of Dickens dis- 
tinguishiug himsrif in the togal profession, so he 
turned to the mysteries of riiorthand, «id so quickly 
gained proficiency that in 1830 he became a Par¬ 
liamentary reporter. Many years later, in speaking 
on behalf of the Newspaper Press Fn^, he said: 
'* I have worn my knees 1^ writing on them on the 
bid back row of the old gallery in the House of 
Commons; and I have worn my feet by standing 
to write in a preposterous pen in the bid House cff 
Lords, where we used to be huddled together like 
BO many sheep,” and ” to the wfaolesrane toaining 
of severe newspaper work when I was a very young 
man, I constant]^ refer my first Bucoees.'* 

In 1833 Dibkens made his first essay in anthor- 
riiip. One eveniitg at twiUg^t, wito feu and 
trembling, he stealthily dn^iped his first manu- 
soript ” into a duk letter box, in a dark office, up 
a duk court in fleet Street.” When he aaw it in 
print he wallrad down to Westaninstor Ball and 


turned into it for half an hour, he tails us, ” because 
my eyes were so dim wito Joy and pride^ and not 
fit to be Been in the street.” 

Then came Pidewieb —and Fame I 
Almost ocfnoumntly with the first number of 
Pickwick, Dickens manied Mras Catherine Hogarth, 
daughtu of a fellow-woAer on the Morning Ohron- 
ide. The next few years his literary oulput ww 
simply prodigious: Nicholaa NiekUky, Ofteer Twid, 
The Old Curioaity Shop ; and after Bamdby Budge, 
in 1841, Dickens was asked to rq>resent the town of 
Heading in Puliament; but be never coveted 
Parliamentary honours, and the request was met 
with a polite refuasL 

A warm and hearty invitation from Wariiington 
Irving decided him to visit America, and on January 
4,1841, he left for the Statee, where he met with an 
enthusiaBtio reception. When, however, the Ameri¬ 
can Notea and ilfarrin Chvxdewil appeared, in which 
he spoke so oourageously against the Slavery q^tem, 
ill-v^ sprang up aoroes t^ Atlantic, and in a bur¬ 
lesque of Maib^ at one of the New York theatres 
the actors exhibited their feelingB in the incantation 
scene by pitching into the witches* cauldron a copy 
of the no^ But all this had been forgotten when 
he made hie second visit in 1867-1868. 

After Martin Chutxlount came the famous ChriMr- 
maa Card, (1843). Dickens had hoped to make 
£1000 by its sale, but only realised about £700. As 
he wu in want of money, be sold the fourth share 
In hia worir for the next eight yecus to Messrs. 
Bradbury A Evans for £2800, bou^t "a good 
old shabby devil of a coach,” engaged a courier, 
let his house in Devonshire Terrace, and accom¬ 
panied by Mrs. Dickens, her sister Miss Hogarth, 
five children and a maid, left England for Italy, 
whoPB they remained till July 1846; in the Picturea 
from Italy we have the experiences of this tour. 

On his return Dickens became involved in a 
big journalistic scheme and was the first editor of 
the Daily Newa, with chsuge of its litotuy depart¬ 
ment; tmt he soon weaiM of the drudgery of 
editorehip, and vacated the post in three weeks. 
The following yeu, 1846, he went to ^uis for 
three months and made the acquaii>tanoe of the 
elder Dumas, Victor Hugo, Boribe, Lamartine, and 
Chateaubriand, and begm to write Dornbey and 
San, his last Christmas dory. The HaiwnUd Man, 
appearing the same year. 

In order to obtain the local oolour for the famous 
Peggotty soeoes in David Copperfidd, written in 
1849-50, the novdist spent some time at Yarmouth, 
at that time a quaint and quiet fishing town. The 
first diapter of this, his favourite work, appeared in 
Houaehold Worda at the birth of the magazine on 
March SO, 1850. At the oondlueion of the novel he 
wrote to hia friend Forster: ** If I were to ssy half 
what Copperfidd makes me AmI, how stiangdy, 
even to jmu, I ahonld be tamed inside out. I seem 
to be sending soma part of myself into the shadowy 
world." 

The year 1861 was a sad cnet his father, to 
whom he was nnoevefy attached, ffied in March, 
and a baby daughter died suddai^ while Dickens 
was at a dinner on behalf of the Tlieatrioal Fund. 
In the same year he left Devonliiiie Tsmee for a 
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Iwgar hooM in Tavistodk Sqwue, and began to 
write Bleak Houee ; when publiahed (1853), ]UokenB 
and Wilkie Collins made a holiday tour in Fzanoe 
and Italy, and on their return Dickens gave his 
fint pul^o leading at Binningham, when neady 
£500 was realised for the benefit of a local inslitate. 

The socoeas of these readings induced him to 
start on a tour. Xn eveiyriiing that Dickens did 
he gave of his very best, but the constant strain 
upon his nervous energies told seriously upon bis 
hi^th, and a railway accident was a tremendous 
shook from which his nerves never recovwed ; well 
or ill, he always bestowed the same care and atten> 
tion upon his readings, and the exhaustion after- 
wardi^ on some occasions, was terrible to witness. 
With nerves worn and shattered, he gave a reading 
tour in 1866 throughout the BriUsh Isles and 
Paris, and the folknrag year sailed onoe more for 
America. 

In 1869 he began his last novol, The Myetery of 
Edvnn Drood, destined to be left unfinished, though 
the copyright was already disposed of fm £7600. 

On Mcuxsh 16, 1870, he gave a final reading in 
London. Never hod he faced a larger or more 
enthusiastic audience. The reading over, in re¬ 
sponse to numerous calls, he returned and spoke 
with a voice full of omotion, ending witii the words : 
“ From those garish lights 1 vanish now for ever¬ 
more, with a heartfelt, grateful, respectful, and 
sdfeotionate farewell.” On June 8th, he devoted 
the entire day to writing some fresh chapters in 
Edwin Drood, and was taken ill suddenly at six 
o'clock; his siater-in-law’s eiTorts to get him on 
the sofa were unavailing. “ On the ground,” he 
murmured, luid shortly afterwards passed away 
without recovering consciousnesa. 

** No death ainoe 1866,” wrote Carlyle referring 
to riiat of his wife, ” has fallen on me with such a 
stroke. The good, the gentle, high-gifted, ever- 
friendly and noble Dickens—every inch of him 
an honest man.” 

In the Poets' Comer, Westminster Abb^, one 
early morning he was buried quietly and without 
ostentation by Dean Stanley, in the presence of 
his immediate family and a few friends. Strange 
that the last words he should ever write were 
these from the unfinished chaptor of Edwin Drood : 
*' Changes of glorious light from moving boughs, 
songs of birds, scents from gardens, woods and 
fieldi . . . penetrate into the Cathedral, subdue 
its earthly odour, and preach the Resurrection and 
the Life." 

Hib Wobk 

^le immediate sucoess of Dickens was due to 
two causes: one literary, the other sooioL 

On the literary side he came precisely at the 
right time in the history of Eingli^ fiction. The 
dominating factor in the hiatoiy of the early 
century waa the rapid growth of town life under 
the stimulus of the industrial revolution. The 
oountrjrside had found its story-telleis in Scott, 
Maria Edgeworth, Busan Ferrier, and Jane Austen; 
but for a ohronioler of town fife one had to go 
hack to the age of Fielding; and social conditions 
had riiaqged vastly ainoe the time of Evdina and 
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Tom Jena. Diekens knew from painful e^Miaiioe 
the life ot the workshop, the office, and the terrible 
life ot the atneta. Bo, as the stoiy-tdler of Tj««lnn 
fife, he oooupies a nkto rdaimed by no other writer 
of the timew He was not, of oouzse, the only writer 
who had described the town life of fab day, and 
eome of the Cockney humours of Pietwiei owe 
something no doubt to the pioseesque extrava¬ 
gances of Pieroe Egan; but he was the first 
genuine atory-teller. 

The other cause of bis popularity lay in the 
foot lihat he was not merely a atoiy-telte but a 
Bocial reformer who used fiction aa a |datiotm tor 
hia social appeals; and who proved to be that 
rare type of reformer who could moralise with a 
smite on hia Ups, and mix his aeimonic powders in 
such excellent jam, that hia contemporaries did not 
realise for a white that he was doctoring them for 
their good. So Dickena taught us to lan^ at a 
time of storm and strees when we badly needed 
it, and having laughed with him, we took heed 
of hia passionate monitions. 

Yet both these causes would have proved in- 
sufficient had not the novebst been a writer of 
genius. He was the pioneer of a great age of 
fiction, and would soon have been elbowed aside 
hod he lacked the doments of greatness. But bla 
atoriee, however they may buSm at times from 
over insistence on tiie primary colours, are ao 
amazingly rich in vitality, that “ age cannot 
wither them nor oustom stale their infinite variety.” 
He is not only the first great story-telter of the 
common lives of commonplace people in oommon- 
place surroundings, but remains, after counttesi 
imitators and brilliant successora, yet/ante princeps. 
For he took the trivialities ot everyday fife, the little 
worries, the little pleasurea, the littie hardships, the 
little comediee, the littie tragedies, and irradiated 
them with hia glorious humour and ever-flowing 
sympathy. 

Thx Hithobist 

“ Humonr,” said Cterlyte, “tea sympathy with 
the seamy side of tilings.” Whatever may be said 
of tlite as a comprehensive definition of that elusive 
quality, humour, it fastens with unerring insight 
upon the essentisds of Dickens’ humour. A sym¬ 
pathy with what te odd, out-of-the-way, bizarre, lies 
at the bottom of all hia uproarious fun and quick 
sensibility. Hte humour and pathos are not to be 
sharply differentiated; laughter and tears lie 
dosely together in hte writings and frequently 
invade one another's territory. In no other writer 
of our time do we realise more fully the truth of 
John Bunyan’a quaint comment, “Some thinga 
are of that nature os to make one's fancy cihnoli^ 
white hte heart doth ache.” 

Both the strength and weaknesa of Dickena* 
humour and pathos lie in hte hypersenaitive imogi- 
nation. There are no great depths to hte imaginatioB 
sa there are in Bhakeepeara and Milton, no such 
suhtteties oa in Meredith and Thomas Hardy, 1^ 
for sente semtMlky he has no peer in En g ^teh 
tetten. Thus both humour and pathos alike an 
rich in inventive fancy. Hte imagination playc 
round hte oubjeot; bt it be vriiat it may—the 
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appearance of a London atroet, a door knocker, 
a Cockney urchin, a middle-aged oddity, a idiort* 
tempered landlady, a ne’er-do-weel, a humbug, a 
London fog, a coach ride, an east wind; until he 
haa invee^ ita familiar aspects with strange 
grotesque fantasies that none-the-less are not 
extraneous extravagances, but are logical cuid 
integral parts of his subject; and thus a genuine 
Dickons character and Dickens scene are at once 
amazingly hke and amazingly unhke anything in 
our own experience. 

For this reason most of us accept his humour 
the more readily for its unexpected extrava¬ 
gances; though we are sometimes repelled by 
the intrusion of the gargoyle into the domain 
of pathos. So long as his fun Mid pathos are 
intermingled the appeal is not to be withstood, as 
m the adventures of young David Oopporfield; 
where he sets his scene determined to be solemn 
at all costs, as in the death scene of little Paul or 
little Nell, we realise a sehso of artidciahty. 

Yet undoubtedly the humour of Dickens is at its 
best when he can mingle the humour with the pathos; 
and he never does tliis more ofloctively than when 
he is dealing with childhood. 

There we have a humour that caresses, a pathos 
that brightens, a ramliow hiimoui where the author 
is smiling at us through his tears. It is hard to 
overpraise Dickens’ sketches of child hfe. Dieketis 
did not describe a child—^he liecame a child for the 
time being. He hved over again his own childish 
days. Hence the poignancy and actuality of his 
pictures. Perhaps on occasion his sentimentalism 
and his love for a “ curtain,” os in the death scone 
of Pip, and Joe the crossing sweeper, lead him to 
utter a false note or so. But the false notes are very 
rare; and the beauty, delicacy, and tender humour 
of his pictures of child hfe need no encomium at 
this date. The merits of his three notable studies 
of aensitive, nervous cliildhoo.1—Paul, David, and 
Pip—are universally recognised. Here obviously 
his own temperament is speaking ; but ho was also 
extremely h^py in describing children and young 
people of other temperaments than his own. There 
is Rohm Toodles. the robustious offspring of the 
nurse in Dombey and Son ; Noah Claypole, the lout¬ 
ish charity boy, is another type ; Joe, tho crossing- 
sweeper, is a typical Cockney lad ; Traddlos and 
Steerforth as boys at school are admirable studies 
in contrast. How hfelike is this description : 

* Poor Traddles In a tight, sky-blue suit that made 
his arms and legs like Uerinan sausages, he was ttie 
merriest and most miserable of all the boys. Ha was 
always being caned—I think he was caned every day, 
except on holiday Monday, when he was only rulerod 
on Mth hands, and waa always going to write to his 
undo about it, and never did. After laying his bead 
on the desk for a little while he would cheer up some¬ 
how. begin to laugh again and draw skeletons all over 
his slate before hui eyes were dry. I used to wonder 
what comfort Trasldles found in drawing skeletons, and 
for some time looked upon him as a sort of hermit, 
who mminded himself by those symbols of mortality 
that caning couldn’t last for ever, but I believe he only 
did it bemuse they were easy and didn’t want any 
features.” 

In his Christmas story. The Haunted Man, them 
are some ^lirited sketches of the small Tetterbys; 


of Dolphus, a newspaper boy, celat ten, who Ut upoo 
the brilliant invention of varying the first vowu in 
the word “ paper,” and thus imparting a colour and 
interest in the day’s routine. So before daylight he 
would yell ” monung pa-per,” an hour before noon 

morning pap-jier,” which about two changed to 
“morning pip-per.” which in a couple of honra 
changed to “ morning pop-per,” and so declined with 
the sun into ” evemng pup-per,” to the great relief 
and comfort of this young gentleman’s spirits. 

Who can readily forget, moreover, the amusingly 
precocious children in The Holly Tree Inn story, a 
story abounding in touches of sympathetio observa¬ 
tion of children’s ways ? But no doubt the most 
enduring of his sketches of precocious children is the 
poor httle half-starved slavey in The Old Cvrioaity 
Shop, a far more vital study than poor little Nell. 
The cuiiouB mixture of worldly tdirewdness and 
childlike sweetness is admirably suggested. Almost 
dnven insane through ill-treatment, a natural strain 
of goodness survives the ill-treatment of Bally Brass. 
The scenes between Dick Swiveller and the Mar¬ 
chioness are the most delightful and the most 
enduring in this novel, though we cannot agree 
with Mr. Bwiveller that Sophronia Sphynz, albeit 
“ eupbomous and genteel,” was a name worthy 
of her. 

The Pictokiai. Artist 

To pass from the humorist to the pictorial artist. 
What gives the humorist such comjjelling power 
is tho dramatic genius of the writer He can actu- 
ahse, vitalise thtnga no less than people. 

Dickens* stones and sketches, especially the later 
ones, abound in fine dramatic situations of incalcul¬ 
able help to him as a painter of London life. That 
the drama tends to degenerate into melodraml^ 
may be frankly admitted. But tho melodramatic 
element is chiefiy noticeable in his earlier work, 
in Oliver Twist and Nicholas NtcklAy ; while the 
simple poignancy, tho restraint and dignity of many 
of hiB scenes from David Copperfield onwards, are 
undor-estimated by many. 

It is hard to overpraire scenes so admirable as 
the finding of Stoetforih’s body, the duel between 
Madame ^farge and Mias Proas, tlie death of 
Sidney Carton, the river scenes in Our Mutual 
Fnend, the tragic, fooling of Dr. Marigold, the 
quarrel of the young men in Edwin Drood. 

None but a genuine dramatic artist could modu¬ 
late hia stylo as Dickens can so as to take 
on the mood of tho moment. His treatment of 
the wind is a cose in point. Ho usee it as a stage 
property, with the most astounding efiect. Whether 
blustering cheerily through Pickwick, or wailing 
through The Chimes ; whether taking on the note 
of comedy or informing with sinister accompani¬ 
ment the note of tragedy, the effect is alwajrs 
achieved with fine art. In Hie striking description 
of the matahes at the beginning of Oreat Expec¬ 
tations, with its creeping fog and flat loneliness, 
his language becomes almost a mist of words and 
phrases. In his description of a coach ride, the 
language quickens and slackens, becomes rollicking 
or deliterate, according to the pace of the ooaeh. 
In reading the ride of Tom Pii^’to London one 
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neaOi tbs tBmoaa Ubm in Homer and Viz^-wban 
the KHUid of the h<»«M’ hooCi le indteted in the 
rhythm. Whet eepeoieUy ettnote him in Netme 
hi jwt frfaat we dioakl expect from n men df hie 
tempemment—-her leetleei vitality. No writer ean 
bet^ convey the tdeeof phyiicei exhnaratkin. His 
deeoriptionB of joumesra from oountiy to town 
abmand in rich obaervation, but the phyaioal e>*> 
perieneea are eapeoiaUy empbaaisad. Very little is 
said of those mental atatea of feeling dw to Mr. 
Thomaa Hardy. Elgdoa Heath would have been 
little more than a wind-blown ridge to Diokena. 
As a rale, novdiata have a prefeteooe for the 
aommer-time; but Diokena not only givea the 
meferenoe to winter, but ia far mote effective 
m his winter sketches. Often he deacribea cold 
weather with the genial ^tprecii^ion of a full- 
blooded man; Bk other times, pezhaps, some eariy 
experience inspiring him or the ai^t of some 
wretobed. shivering beggar, he deaoribes the miaeries 
of the oold with a Dantesque power of imagination. 
What ia this but using natural phenomena with 
the eye of the dramatist who makea things, both 
animate and inanimate, serve to intenmfy and 
vivify the aitTiationa he ia describing T and by 
reason of this ixmer there is no better guide to 
the London of the eariy nineteenth oentury, than 
in his pages. 

This is well Olustndied in hia aenribility to the 
** genius of places.” 

This, for instance, of Hatley Street, from TAitte 
Dorrit: 

“ Idke unexceptionable sooi^. tbe oppodng rows of 
houses in Uartoy Stieet were very grim With one another. 
IndeWi, the mansions of their inhabitants were no much 
alike in Miat respect, that the people wen often to be 
found drawn up on oppoeite eidee of dinner tables, in 
the shade of their own loftiness, staring at the other 
tide of the way wiUi the dulinees of the housee. . . . 
The expreasion in uniform twenty houses, ail to be 
knooked at and rung at in the same form, dl approaoh- 
abto by the same dull stepe, all fended oft by the same 
pattern of railing, all with the same unpraetioable fire- 
escapee, the earns inoonvenient fixtures in their hee^ 
and everything without exception, to be taken at high 
valuation.” 

Here you have deadly respectable duUnesa, a 
doUneaa which spread itaelf over large tracts of 
Bayawater in Diokena’ day, and haa now extended 
in the direction of West Kenaiogton. Contrast 
with the above, the almoat affectionate mookoy 
lurking in hie picture of Lant Street. 

lant Street also ia dull—but it is shabby ; and 
Dickens can never resist a certain tendexneaa to¬ 
wards shabbiness. 

"There is an air of repose about Lant Stnet In the 
BoroMh, which sheds a gentle melanoholy on the eonl. 
... If a man wished to extract himself fim the world, 
to remove himself from witiiin the resoh of temptation, 
to plaee himself beyond tiie poseifalKty of any induoe- 
ment to look out of the window, ha ahirahl by all means 
gc to Lant Street. The majority of the Inhabitanta 
aittwr direct their enereiae to the letting of funidied 
apartnwnte, or devote wemselves to the healthful and 
I n viger a tlng pnnnit of mangling, nie ohief faatares in 
the still Ilfs of the st iee t are green shotten, lodging bilk 
and brsm door plstse. the pot-boy, the muffin yrath, 
and the baked potato man. The population is misra- 
tasy, uraally dieappaarint on tbs vsr^ of qaattsrday. 


and genmlfy by ni^t. Hie Majesty’s m v s nu ss an 
asMom ooUaotsd ia this happy valley the rente are 
dttbkMiai and tha water oomimmiaation is very fins* 
qnantly oot off.” 

The Unoommen ia l Traedkr ia rich in tiran dm* 
matio touehea. Dickena not only felt keenly the 
pereonality of a atMet and tha larger pemnalify 
of the Great City, but could aotnaliae it for isk 

* The way in which it tomblas and toeaea before it 
oen get to sleep. . . . Except m tbe Haymarket, whkh 
le tbe worst k^ port of London, and sbmt Kent Street 
in the Borough, and along a pcWtion of the line ol dm 
Old Kent Roed, the pea c e wu eeldom violently broken. 
But it wee eiwajrs the case that London, aa if in imita¬ 
tion of the individual eititens belonging to it, bad ex¬ 
isting fits and Btarta of lesUessneae. After all teem e d 

S iiet, if one eab rattled by, half a dozen would cntofy 
Dow; and Houaeleaeneas even observed that intern 
oated people appeared to be magoeticaily attracted 
towards eaeh otow.” 


That mi^t be written to-day. The description 
of " the Btonee that pave tbe way to Waterloo 
Bridge,” and the thumbnail dcet(^ of the toD- 
keeper, are clearly dated. Bo alao the reverie 
about the Courts of Law in Westminster, whidi 
hinted "in low whispers what numbers of people 
they were keeping awake, and how intena^ 
wretched and horrible they were rendering the 
small hours to unfortunate enitora." 

The spirit of modernity baa touched toe Inna of 
Court sinoe Dickens’ day; but only gently, and 
toe gemtis loet may etOI be felt so Dickons felt it. 
The peculiar sense of lonelinees in those scfiitaiy 
ohambets agun and again he has pictured in a 
novel and fi^tive paper. 

' It Is not to be denied toat on the terrace of the 
Adelphi, ... or anywhere among tbe neighbourhoods 
that have done flowering and have ran to eeM, you may 
find Chambei* replete with the accommodation of ean- 
tude. elose n es s, and darknaas. where you may be aa low- 
spirited as in the genuine article, and might be as easily 
murdered, with t£» placid reputation of having merely 
gone down to the seaside. But the many waters of 
nfe did ran mosioal in those dry obannela once,—among 
the Inns never.” 

Here is a sketdi of SymomdlB Iim, which has 
vanished now for many a year. Onoe it stood 
lonely and haggard in Cutsitor Stieet, Chaooeiy 
Lane; now it ia replaoed by the stir and whirr (d 
printing. 

"A fittle, pale, wall-eyed, woe-begone Inn, like a 
large dustbin of two compartments and a sifter. It 
kMU as if Bymond were a sparing man in bis day, and 
oonatrooted his Inn of old building matarude, whidi took 
kindly to the dry rot, and to dirt, and all things deed¬ 
ing and dismd. and perpetaated Symond’a memoiy with 
oongenial shabbineaa” 

11 Dickens is at hk best as a dramatk artist 
fat hia later books, yet the earlier onea are by no 
meana devoid of striking scenes. The triid aoeno 
<d Fagin is as imprearive as anything in his latsr 
work; there are masteriy touo^ fai toe {detures 
ei South London in The Old Curioeity Shop, and 
unmistakable power, thou^ oradely used, fa the 
Bome where Jonaa ChuBdewit goes down to murder 
Montagna Tigg. 

Tba vahM affoidad by this dramatic power le 
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DUmm m • pAinter of Loodoa life fe quite ob- 
▼fame. Wetter Beg^ot well deeoribed him ae '*» 
i|Maial oofnqKndent for poeterity." His zetegop 
nve memory, his keeo petoeptions, his genius for 
mmutia ere remeikeblie enoogbi oertwnly, and 
«""r— all that he wrote. But more remarkahle 
even than the sights he wit ne s se d and the things 
he obswved is the fentastio imagination that re^ 
new and distinotivB meanings into what he wit- 
n a m e d and observed. It is not the “special 
oorre^Mndent “ in him so much as the humorist 
that ^vea such vitality to his pictures of London 
life. Apparently the most objective of writers, 
he is r^y intensely subjective, as every great 
humorist most be. Be lulls by the familferity 
of Us settings, into the briief that he is a realist. 
But his realism lies only on the surface, and 
his {dotures of London life are magnifioent pieces 
of idealised description, sometimes as fantastic 
as a passage from Notre Dame. With ^ its 
mannerisms there is the element of greatness about 
Dickens' style. For colour, movement, and variety 
it is a remarkable style. Tawdry and mannered 
at times, if you will, but despite this, fascinating, 
arresting, and with the impress of the writer’s in- 
feotious personality. 

Thb HTncastriJiLur Koib 

A third qmdity in Dicketu* writing—its humanity 
best seen a consideration of his character 
drawing. 

What is our dominant feeling after dosing a 
book of Dickens* t We do not feel we have been 
absorbed in the study of conflicting emotions and 
psychological subtleties as we do after reading 
Meredith’s; we do not fed we have been moving 
in a world of fierce, primal passionB as we do after 
dosing a book of Victor Hugo’s. But we do feel 
that we have been living in a quaint, picturesque 
world, inhabited by a variety of human beings 
whoas evmy detail of manners, appearance, dress, 
is impressed upon our memory. A fantastic world, 
a buriesque of the worid we live in is our first im¬ 
pression perhaps; with some people, it is the ulti¬ 
mate impression. But to o&ers (including the 
present writor) tiie fentaay fades from view after 
a while, and the essential reality and humanity 
of the worid of Dickens remains. Despite the 
broad brush of caricature, despite the over-insist¬ 
ence on the externals of ^ characters, he makes 
than Itw ; and they live, as nail see, by virtue 
of their humanity. Yet it cannot be denied that 
the way in whioh Dickens relies on expressing his 
people in jAyeiedl terms, has been made the basis 
of an attack upon the reality of his creations. It 
has been said that when not incarnations of certain 
q^tici they are merely puppets with certain 
trioks and maimeriams, insist^ upon in a wearisome 
mannw to distract our attention from the wooden 
and lifdsaa character of the people deeoribed. 
Mr. Pecksniff, it fe said, is hypocrisy personified; 
Mr. Dombey pride personified; Tom Pinch amia¬ 
bility personified; in each ease a special quality 
is so magnified that we lose sigb^ of all other traits 
sad ehansteristioB. The Diokens anthnwiiurt. wfli 


repel this acooBBUon with indignation, and rey 
tlmt to him at aiqr rate the ohareoters an ampbati- 
cally aUve. But we must not rest content witii 
mere assertion. Is there any basis of truth in 
this oritioism, and if so, how much is hJw» and how 
much true T 

Now it cannot be denied that Diokens has in 
oertain cases rounded off his characters rather in 
order to point some moral, or to add definiteness to 
a satire, than to present a reasonable human being. 
There are a good many Feoksniffs in the world, but 
who would venture to say that th^ kept up so 
persistently the moral pose as does the character 
in Martin Ohutdeunt t Nor does it follow that a 
Pecksniff most be a man of no intdleotual wei^t 
whatever. As amatter of feot we know that hypoo- 
rii^ and ability very often go hand in hand ; and 
oltho^h Mr. I^ka^’s arohiteotural futilities axe 
amusing enough, they detract, we must admit, firam 
^e lifebke oharaoter of the representation. The fact 
is, that Dickens has drawn a oertain number of 
satirical portraits which must be placed outside the 
range of his oharacterisstions at large, and to these 
cases the adverse oriticisina mmtioned may with 
some fairness be applied, not otberwue. For the 
rest it is not Dickens who has over-stated, but we 
who fail in our obsnrvaption. Broadly speaking, the 
oharaotors of Diokens fall into two mam divisionB: 

1. The normal. 

2. The abnormal. 

With the first class we con group many of his men, 
notably the ao-caOed heroes of the story, and the 
majority of his women and children. The second 
division may be further sub-divided into : 

a. Satincfd portraits (drawn for a tyedal purpose). 

b. The villains. 

c. The grotesques. 

First, the normal. 

^ I take these first because here, with oertain excep¬ 
tions, Dickens is the least happy and the least 
individual. He has a genius for transforming geese 
into swans, for pointing out the possibilities of u^y 
ducklings; ho con make you a rilk purse of a Bow’s 
oar, or a tolerable imitation thereof, and discovers 
a gloom of gold in the most unpromising soil. 
Nevertheleas—^putting aside the children—some 
eccentricity of manner, some mental twist, some 
intollectual slowness is required by him in order to 
obtain the fullest effects of his art. Witb the aver¬ 
age young man and young woman, and with people 
who have nothing superficially to differentiate them, 
he is less interest^, and Boems rather at a loss how 
to treat them. How shadowy are Martin Oiuzzle- 
wit, Nicholas Nickleby, and Waiter Qay competed 
with Tom Pinch, Newman Noggs, and Captain 
Cuttle. Why is ibis T Partly, no doubt, beraure 
these characters are leas adapted to his methods 
of character delineation ; they make no call upon 
his sense of humour, nor do ibey arouse his satirical 
purpose. Partly also because Diokens does not 
oonoem himself with the spiritual history of men 
and women; and here an interesting contrast is 
afforded by the writings of Qeoi^ Eliot. Her 
method of ebaraoter study is precudiy the r eve t ae 
of Diokens’. Diokens treats of his oharaotera prim- 
arity from tsifkouf, and mly andh duuBotsriatMsa afl 
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may expran themaalvea externally an drrdt upon 
by liun. Qeorga Eliot oonduete yoa within; die 
ii fint and foiemoat anxious to show you the growth 
and expansion of the inward man or woman—that 
something we ooU the soul It is only seoondorily* 
and even then not always, that die ia oonoemed 
with the externals of her ohorootera. Diokena was 
not a sotentifio student of ohanoter; he was a 
shrewd obswver of oertain types of obaraoter, and 
although he did not confine bis character studies 
altogedier to these types, yet he was lardy snooess- 
ful when he diverged from them. 

Physical beauty did not s^ipeal stron^y to 
Dickens as it did to Thackeray. As a novdist and a 
sentimeatalist he was bound to pay some homage 
at the shrine of feminine grace and charm; but his 
desoription of such strikes the reader as strained and 
artifidaL Compare the strained sentimentality of 
his picture of Ruth Finch, meant to convey her 
personal attractiveness, with that of George ^ot’s 
convincing description of Hetty Sorrel’s beauty. 
He could convey many things with his picturesque 
and powerful pen, but the subtle charm of sex was 
not among the m . 

The tra^y of sensitive, ill-used diildren is a 
tragedy that Dickens could draw with force, tender¬ 
ness, and imaginative insight; but the tragedy of 
love, the tragedy of pitiful passions, of futile affec- 
tions, the tragedy of Joliet, of Maggie Tulliver, of 
Tees of the D’Urbervilles, is outside his range alto¬ 
gether. Eatella is little more than a youthful 
edition of Edith Dombey. She has been brought 
up by Mias Havisham (another of Dickens’ failures) 
to look with contempt on affection and sentiment. 
She is drilled into a hard, cynical young woman, 
who breaks hearts as a pastime. The beautiful 
woman without a heart is common enough in fiction, 
but never was anyone more devoid of semblonoe to 
humanity than EstoUa. She does not talk bke a 
creature of flesh and blood, but as a personified 
theory. Pip, deeply in love with her, tcdls her of his 
feeling 

** It seems,” said Estella, very calmly, “ that there 
are sentiments and fancies—1 don’t know how to oall 
them—which I am not able to comprehend. When you 
say you love me I know what yon mean, ns a form of 
words, but nothing more; you oddnas nothing in my 
heart; yon touch nothing there. I don’t care for what 
yon say at all.” 

Is this the language of a cynical young woman, or, 
indeed, of any young woman T 

With another type of woman Dickens ia for mote 
successful. With women past their first youth, who 
are eocentiio in their ways, who have little or no 
physical charm and often no mental brilliance, yet 
who have a oertain aoundneas and sweetneas of 
heart; with women of this type Dickens is extro- 
ordin^y happy. And although these fcdl within 
the grotesque group, they may be considered here 
while dealing wiUi the women. Betqr Trotwoud, 
Mias La CrMvy, and Mias Proas may be cited as 
noteworthy exampleB. Bet^ Trotwood is easily 
first; indeed, she ranks among one of Dickens* 
unqi^fled suc c ess e s, and from the moment ahe 
adminiaten the atoange mixture of leatorativea to 
her young nephew f”! am sore I taated Unawod 


water, anchovy aano^ and aslod drnaiing '*) to bar 
kindly hinta to David about Agneo, almost at the 
end cl the book, Mie attracts ua to her; whatadeor, 
golden-hearted <fid lady she must have made, her 
httlepeoaliaiitjeBandoooaaional ooerlnty just giving 
an agreeable fillip to her eteriing qualities, hoog 
may her type exist to sweeten human life and to help 
tile many Mr. Dioka floating about the world i 

Dickens is also no less sacoessfol when shrewd 
observation rotiier than psychological onolyais is 
called for. This type is dmwn afanost entiniy from 
the lower class, Consider hk termagants and 
ahrewa: Mm. Joe, Mrs. Snogshy, Mia. Yardsi^ 
Mrs. Sowertierry, Ifo. Gummii^^e, Mias Ifigfp, Mr*. 
MaoStinger, Bfrs. JoUyby, and Mrs. Pocket, to men¬ 
tion afew. What a detestable collection of females; 
what an unpromising assortment of minor vioes! 
Yea^ minor vicee; they haven’t enough tiiaraoter 
to be even vicious on a big scale. Yet with what 
amasing art ore they drawn, not a repulsive feature 
miased, and yet etched in with such humoroos 
twists and twirls that you cannot help laughiDfi ** 
them, however fobUsh or contemptible they may be. 

Of the London landlady no one had a wider 
knowledge than Dickens; it is amaiing the varietia 
he gives you of a type whidb one would have thought 
admitted of so few. Mm. Bardefi belonga, pofaaps, 
to the region of farcical romance; but there kenou^ 
life about Mm. Raddle and Mm. Crupp. HbB. 
Todgera, who would probably have object^ to be 
clas^ oa a landlady, baa some good points. She k 
by no means altogether the c^culating ^oxciir—at 
the same time one would like to see her—only at 
rare intervak. Mm. Lirriper, who gives the name 
to one of hia short stories, k the most human, and 
perhaps it k unfair to dass her among the disagree¬ 
ables ; but we fancy she would mther get on the 
” nerves,” her kindliness notwithstanding. 

Taken on the whole, then, we must pnmounos 
Dickens* women oharaotem as ineffective, except 
where they are dther eccentric or dkagreeabliB. 
Accepting these qualifications he has contributed 
some remarkably humorous and not a few genuinely 
pathetic flgurea to the world of noveldam. 

Haa. PxFOHix 

Mrs. Pipobin was an elderly lady, who had for ooms 
time devoted all the energies of bw mind to the etody 
and treatment of infancy. She waa generally qioken 
of ae ”a great manager ’’of ohildien; and the a e e re t of 
her management was. to give them evmthing that they 
didn’t like, and nothing that they did. luik Fipohin 
had also founded great fame on being a widow kdy 
whose husband had broken bk heart in pomfring water 
ont of the Peruvian mines. . . . ^Hiis was a great m- 
oommendation to Mr. Dombey; for it hod a rioh sound. 
Br«^ hk heart of the Paravka mines, mooed Mr. 
Dombey. Well, a very respeotabk way of doing it. 

Thk oekbratod Im Fipohin was a marveuoao iO- 
favoured, ill-conditioned oH lady, of a stooping figure, 
with a mottled faoe, like bad marble, a hook nose, and 
a hard grey eye, that looked oe if it m^ht have been 
hammered at on on anvil without sustaining aw iqjuty. 
Forty yean at kast hod elapsed sinee the Psraviiui 
mines had been the death of MrTnpoi^; but hk reUot 
still wore blaek bombaassn, of snon a lastielea, dasm 
dead, aombne ehode, that gas itaelf oenida’t fight bar iqi 
after dark, and her g eea nc o waa a craaiioher to aay 
numfaw of eandlea. Bho was sadh a hitter old kdy. 
that one waa tempted to bolis«s tiiot fhsie had bean amg 
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miatake m tfaa appUoatlon of tbo Paraviu nuehiiiMjr, 
Htd tt»t all hat watara of sladiiflH and milk of hnmaa 
IdndoHi had boon pomped out dir, iutoad of the 
miaee.^ 

To pMB f tom the nonnal to the abnoimal is to paH 
at onoe from a group of ohaiaoteriaatiooa which 
greatly vaiy in merit to a group that with a few 
reaervationa oonoetniog the bol^ bad villaina—are 
uniformly and extiaordinarily anooeaifuL It is to 
pan from a territory in which otiier writers of leaa 
power have auooeeded often much better than our 
authw, to a little domain of whidi Diokma is the 
master and ruler; in whkdi he ia unapproaohabla 

Khver alone come the eooentrios I The bad ohar- 
acteis—the out-and-out bad characters—succeed 
Just where we should expect them to succeed, and 
fail where we should expect them to fail. Where 
they present merely studies in coarse brutality, 
animal ferocity combined with the intdligenoe erf 
the “ rough ” or “ cad,” tb^ are effective enough. 
The cowardice of the “ bully,” the savage anger and 
treachery of the blackguard, is excellently depicted. 
Sikes and Fagin, Jonas Chuzzlewit and, on the whole, 
Quilp, serve their purpose wdl enou^ But not 
every dovil may be detected by his cloven foot, not 
every villain by his scowl. Yet unless Dickens could 
show some physical manifestation of the soul, could 
hint by a deformity of hmb the deformity of moral 
fibre, he waa unable to impress the reader with 
the personality of the character. Carker’s villainy 
seems so inseparably bound up mth his gleaming 
white teeth, that we are almost persuaded that were 
be to become on a sudden toothlen he would ipao 
fiuto develop into a highly virtuous gentleman. 
He suggests a study in molm and morals 1 

Dickens is, as hM been said, in no sense a psyoh- 
dogist. His work ia impreasioniatic, not analyticaL 
Wl^ he elaborates hu portrwt, it is not to show 
the quality of motives so mw^ as the quantity 
of waistcoat buttons. Such as they are, however, 
the villaina as a rule serve their purpose wdl, and 
where they fail, as in the case of darker. Monks, 
and Uriah Keep, it is because some psychological 
insight into the woricings of the ndnd is want^ to 
give vitality and reality to the picture. 

To turn now to the daes of grotesques whicih 
play the mc»t conspicuous share in his writings. 
Here physical uncoutbneas and mental disability, 
ranging from good-natured stupidity down to sheer 
imbecility, is shown combined with sterling moral 
qualities—in particular, tenderness and sympathy. 
The recipe for the oharaoters is not especially 
promising, anA one would surmise that they weyuld 
quickly weary. This, however, is certainly not 
the case. From Newman Noggs, who appeared 
in NieUAy, down to Joe Gargery in Oreat Bxpee- 
tationa, ea^ creation is a fre^ delight, each has 
some new and unexpected touch of humour, and 
with none of them would we part. Some are lov¬ 
able, some are merely amuring, but all of them are 
creatures ai warm flesh and blood to be reckemed 
the friendB of our imagination, 
here let me say that by the phrase abnormal 
I do not mean mmatural or necessarily cranky^ 
though Bome are creaks—but dtareoters removed 
> ihatbay aaai San. 


from the ordinary average human being by 
of certain peouliaritiea or ecoentriciiias of tempera* 
ment. Joe Gargery is not the normal hlacliemith; 
he is abnormal, luckily for ui^ and his oddities are 
irradiated by tbe searohiig^t of the author's pene¬ 
trating humour. Yet he is perfectly natural; we 
may never have met Joe, but we feel we mig^t 
meet him at any moment. He w a genuine creation. 

"Joe being invited to sit down to table, looked all 
round the room for a snitabla spot on which to deposit 
his hat, as if it wen only on some few very rare sub¬ 
stances in nature that it could find a nwting-plaoa, and 
ultimately stood it on an extreme oorner of the idiimney- 
pieoe, from which it ever afterwards fell off at intarvali. 

“ ' Do you liko tea or ooffee, Ifr. Gargery T * asked 
Hwbert. 

" ‘ Thiank’ee, sir,* said Joe, stiff from head to foot, 
' m take whiohevsr ia most agreeable to younelf.* 

*' What do you say to ooffee T * 

"‘Xhank’ee, air," returned Joe, evidently dispirited 
Ire the proposal; 'sinoe you ore so kind as to make ofaoioe 
of ooffee, 1 wiU not run contrary to your opinions. But 
don't you never find it a little 'eating T ' 

" * Say tea, then,' said Herbert, pouring it out. 

“ Here Joe'a hat tumbled off the mantelpieoe and he 
started out of hio chair, and fitted it to the aame exact 
spot, as if it were an absolute point of good breeding 
that it should tumbto off again soon. 

*' ‘ When did you come to town. Hr. Gargery T 
*' * Were it yesterday afternoon T ' eaid Joe, after 
oooghing behind his hand ae if he had had time to omidh 
the whooping oough einoe he came. ‘ No, it were not, 
yes it were. Yes, it were yesterday afternoon ’ (with an 
appearanoe irf mingled u^om, rahef, and striot im¬ 
partiality). 

“ ‘ Have you seen anything of London yet T' 

" * Why yes, sir,’ said Joe. ‘ He and Wopsle went 
off straight to look at the Blaoking Ware’os. But we 
didn’t find it oome up with ite likeness to the red biUs 
on shop doors; whi«m I mean to say,’ addsd Joe, * as 
it ia thm drawd too arohiteetooraloroiid.' 

" I really believe Joe would have prolonged the word 
(mightily expressive to my mind of eonie arohiteeture 
that I know) into a perfeot chorus, but for his attention 
being providentially attracted by his hat, which was 
toppling. Indeed, it demanded from him a oonstant 
attention and a quickness of eye and hand very like that 
exacted by wicket keeping. He made extraordinary 
play with it, mid ahowad the greatest skill—now rush¬ 
ing at it and catching it neatly as it dropped; now 
merely stopping it midway, beating it up, and humour¬ 
ing it in various parts of tlw room, and against a good 
dw of the pattern of the wall, finally splashing it into 
the slop basin, where I took Gie liber^ of laying han^ 
CD it.” 

Apart from the perfect touches of chareeteriBa- 
tion, what a genius for “ stage busineas *' Gus and 
similar passages show f One can well bdieve how 
excellent an actor Dickens was. 

On sinular lines, though not with such deUcsey 
of touch or such play of humorous fsnoy, is the 
character of Hr. Peggotty drawn. Peggotty loses 
in interest somdiow vriien he goes in quest of 
EmQy, whereas Joe grows upon us as the story 
proceeds, and ia peiiuqts the most lovable of au 
Dickens’ oharaoten; the strength and tendemem 
of the man being pmtreyed with infinite skill. 

ExoeDent, as stadias of trustful rimpUoity, are 
the diaraotm of Tom IKnoh and his first ooiadn. 
Bob Cmtohit» who idealises Scrooge in a wigr not 
altogether dierimilar from that of Finch I 
Belonging, of oouiae, to these yreiiesqiias ass 
sertain fem^ chamoten ws have glanced at afarndy 
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nrfaen iVrrM-ii 'with Diokeni’ womea—^Bet^ Trot- 
wood, Miai ProM, Mn. Oamp, Belay Prig. It ia 
ooriona how auie ia his toooh and efFeotive hia 
portiaitnm ndhan groteaquetie, invidvu^ aome 
meaeon of humoroua fantaay, entera into the 
cdianeter. Pairing oaide the ahrewd and ataxy 
wonm, he aoozoely evor draws a li've woman except 
groteaqoe. Among the mole dianotera also, ^ 
moat otrikiog au c oea eca ore groteaquee, but he has 
drawn some interaaring portraits ^>art from these, 
s.g. P^ Steerforth, Tr^dlea, Jaggets, Tulking- 
hoen, ei^ for the matter of that, the majority ^ 
his lawyers. Two, however, of hia most notable 
moat be daaaed with the “ grotesques,” 
even though, as in the case of Joe and Mr. Peggotty, 
the grotesqtM dement cmly faintly ooloun the 
portrait imiH does not inteifOTe with its lifdike 
ohoraoter. I allude to Didc SwiveOer and Mr. 
Mioawhw. Stripped of their engaging petaonoli- 
tiea and looked at throng the cold eye of oriticiBm, 
it ia difficult to see anything espedally attractive 
about them. Dick ia a chronic tippler, rarely 
aober, a ahiftlesa Bohemian, alternating between 
getting into drink and into debt. 

Surdy hate ia a man who might be hdd up as an 
awful example riie temperance party, yet os 
seen by the humoroua and sympaAetio eye of 
Diokena hia failings fall into inaignificanoe, even 
hia intemperanoe is presented in a merry, fontaatio 
light; whereaa the good-heartedness of theoharacter 
0 ^ the happy-go-lucky mercurial temperament ore 
emjdiaaiaed uid dwdt upon with rate skilL We 
ate made to feel that there is a refinement about 
the moo, that he ia not only a “ good sort ’* at heart 
but that under happier oircumatances “the fire 
of soul would have been kindled at the taper of 
eonv i vielity " of a more moderate character. 

Mr. IGcawber is another type of the attractive 
marourial temperament, ready to look on the bright 
side of tbinga at the smallert provocation. Apart 
from this, the needy, improvident man would liave 
served the stem moralist’s purposes almost as well 
as Bwiveller. But really wa ore scarcely oonscioua 
of his bulta, so ddig^t^ ere we by his company. 
This, it may be said, ia due to the author making 
unfair use of his gift of humour, and idealising 
the man out of aD human probability. That he 
i de al isM may be admitted. 

Mb. Micawssa 

Tbs eountiiig-houas dock was at balf-post twelve, 
and Umbs was a gsnatal preparation for going to dinner, 
whan Mr. Quinion tapped at the oonnting-taouas window, 
and beekoiied ms to so ia. I went in. and found there a 
stontUi. midd l e . eg ea pereon, in a brown aortoutand 
Uaok tighte and ahoes, with no more hair upon hu head 
(whieh 'was a large one, and very shining) than there » 
upon an egg, and rritfa a very extensive face, whioh he 
tamed fnlTuppa ms. Ks dothes wars shabby, but he 
had an impoang dilrt-oollar on. He eairied a jaunty 
sort of a sHSk, with a large pair of maty tassels to it; 
and a mdseing-glaai hung outside his ooot—for oma- 
maat, 1 afterwords founA as he 'very seldom looked 
through it, and ooaldnH see anything when he did. 

said Mr. Qidnion, in alhision to myself, 

“Mhe.” 

“iW** said the strangsr, with a eertain con d esce n d- 
fag raO in his volas, and a certain i nd ss c ri b a b ls air of 


doing Bomething genteel, whibb imprnawid me vmy much, 
*' is Master Coppcrfield. I hope l^ee you well, sir T “ 

1 said 1 was very well, wm hoped he was. I was 
Bufflciantly ill at ease, Hmven knows; but it was act 
in my nature to complain much M that time of my Ule. 
so I said I was vary well, and hoped he was. 

"I am,” eaid uis stranger, “thank Heaven, quite 
wdL 1 have received a letter from Mr. Murdstone, ia 
whieh be mentions that he would desire me to reeeive hito 
an msarfaieat in the rear of wy house, whkdi is at present 
unoccupied—and is, ia riiort, to be let os a—in short,” 
eaid the stranger, with a ernik and in a buret of con¬ 
fidence, “ os a bedroom—the young beginner iriiom 1 
have now the pleasure t o ■ ” and the stranger waved 

his hand, and settled his chin in his shirt-collar. 

“ This ia Hr. Hicawber,” said Mr. Quinioa to me. 

* Ahem I ” said the stnuiger, “ that le my name.” 

“Hr. Micawber,” said Hr. Quinion, "is known to 
Mr. Murdstone. He takes orders for us on oommiaoion, 
when he can get any. He has been written to by Hr. 
Murdstone, on tbe subjeot of your lodgingB, and he will 
leoeive you as a lodger.” 

a • a a e e « 

Tbe only visitors I ever saw or heard of, wen oredi- 
tors. They used to oome at all houis, and some of them 
were quite ferocious. One dirty-faoed man, I think he 
was a boot-maker, used to edge himaelf mto tbe pasBase 
as early as seven o’clock in the monung, and caJl up the 
Btaixs to Mr. Micawber—^“Cornel You ain’t out yet, 
yon know. Pay us, will you T Don’t hide, yon 
know; that’s mean. I wouldn't be mean if I woe yon T 
Pay us, will yon T Yon just pay ua, d’ye hear T 
Come! ” Receiving no answer to thoM taunts, he 
would mount in bu wrath to the 'worda “ swindlm ” 
and “ robbers ” ; and these being ineffectual too, would 
eomrtiinee go to tbe extremity of oroesing the street, 
and roaring up at tbe windows of the aeooncf floor, wbne 
he knew Mr. Micawber was. At these timee, Mr. Micawber 
would be transported with grief and morrification, even 
to the length (aa I wee onoe made aware by a acream 
from hie wife) of making motions at himself with a rasor; 
but within half an hour afterwards, he would polish 
up his shoes with extraordinary pams, and go out, 
humuung a tone 'with a greater oir of gentili^ than 
ever.i 

All Dickens’ oharaoten are idealised one way or 
the other. That is part of bis method. That it is 
done to an inartistic extent, that it deprives the 
cbaraoter of human interest cannot be admitted. 
Surriy we can recall many peraons whose charm of 
manner or whose peiaond magnetism hoa affected 
ua 80 stronidy ^ have been inclined to o'veriook 
their weakneases and oondone their faults, faults 
that in leaa sympatherio or attraerive characters 
would have provoked diagust and disapprobation. 

Herein comee the special and enduring value of 
Diokena’ character-painting. So sure fa hia toudi, 
Bo vital hia imagination, that the oredibility or 
psychological accuracy of a oharactor e’rjdy acorody 
affects its Bucoeaa at all. Some of hfa frankest oori- 
ootuies live with us^ as do few of tbe coneotly- 
drawn pereonogee of other noveUsts. Bo intensely 
does he bdieve in Peokaniff, Stiggina, Chodbond, 
Scrooge, ay, and hfa Winkles and Tnpmana too, that 
we also ore oompdled to believe in them. Ibe ra- 
fonned Sorooge aoreaming out of the 'window for the 
largeet turkey, or digging the aetonfahed Cratdhit 
in tbe riba, fa outrageous improbable. Bat, im¬ 
probable or not, Scrroge fa alive and deolinea to be 
dismissed into the limbo of forgotten worthies. And 
ore not many of Dickens’ ohsraoterisations wmi^t 

* David CoppafM. 
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into tha very texture of our thoug^ta, impreaaed 
upon our unegiiwtione ae are few ohnraotcra even m 
life T 

If one will only compare the multitudinoua 
CSuiatmae stniee ttot are written nowadays with 
the Chriatmaa tales of Dickens, then one will 
appreciate more than ever the beauty and moral 
stimulus of that novelist’s work. The feeling that 
Diokms in his Christmas books did so much to 
deepen the feeling of kindliness, of universal love, 
of praotioal sympathy, is absent from the majonty 
of these v<dumeB written for Christmas time. It 
may be said that Dickens’ Christmas is lsrgel 3 ’ con¬ 
vention, yet it is a convention to which these books 
owe their existence, and the tender, tolerant, gener¬ 
ous spirit of Dickens induences few of them. The 
Christmas message of Dickens, we have been told, is 
a roast-beef-and-idum-pudding-and-plenty-to-drink 
message. It was so to this extent only that he 
reoogidaed that nothing could be hoped for in the 
way of social upbfting while men and women and 
little children know what hunger is, that it is cant 
to talk of the blessings of poverty, or to force a 
sermon upon an empty stomach. 

And thus it is that the Chnstmas stories of 
Dickens touch us as do few others, inasmuch as they 
carry within them sundune of a gentle-hearted 
gaiety. No scene of his so darkly drawn but had 
its rainbow; and therein lies the compelling charm 
of stories like The Carol, The Chimes, and The Cricket 
on the Hearth. In fact, Dickens seemed to say, 
" Feed before you moraUae ; satisfy the hunger of 
these poor folk before you try to tea^ them what to 
do and what not to do,” A simple enou^ lesson, 
but one all the same that was badly needed. Too 
much of the piety of the time was hard and unsym¬ 
pathetic, and one is reminded of the sensible old 
woman in one of Oeoige Eliot’s eaiiy stories who 
remarked about the parson’s housekeeper, “ I have 
nothing to say agin her piety, my dear, but 1 know 
very well I (Wouldn't like hw to cook my vittles. 
When a man comes in hungry and tired piety won’t 
fMd him, I reckon. Hmd carrots lie heavy on the 
stomach, jnety or no piety. I called in one day 
when she was dishing up Hr. Tryan’s dinner, and I 
could see his potatoes was as watery as watery. It’s 
rigfit enough to be sfnritoal, I’m no enemy to that, 
but I like my potatoes mealy. I don’t see as any- 
one’D get to heaven any the sooner for not digest¬ 
ing their dinners, provided they don’t die sooner.” 
This praotioal i^iloeophy appealed very strongly 
to Dickens, and no one has illoBtiated its truth 
mote picturesquely or more humorously. 

Ihm are some books from whudi we rise with the 
knowledge that our aouls are the sweeter and saner 
for what we have read. And among such books 
none have exerted a mote oompdling interest to- 
wards a greater toleraiioe for men ud women, a 
livelier sympathy lor the poor and outcast, than the 
Christmas stories of Charles Dickens. 

Betqy Trotarood’s famous advice to her nephew 
fairly epitomises the teaching of Dickens. ” Never 
be mean, never be false, never be cruel." Never 
be mean, that is the burden of his Christmas books. 
Never be /alee, that sentiment runs beneath all hie 
sattra Never be eruet, that is the mainspring of hie 


tender humour—his com pawn on for tiie weak, tha 
infirm, the oppressed. 

Dickens hM touched with pity and tenderness the 
springs of our national life, and English life no leas 
tiian English letters, is the saner, the sweeter, and 
the sunnier for his presence. 

CETABLES EINOSLET 

Chakijw KnroBLXT was bom at Holne Vicarage, 
Devonshire, on June 12, 1819, his boyhood being 
passed among the fens of Notting^iam. His father 
was a man of cultivated tastes, a cleric, an artist, a 
linguist, and a keen sportsman; his mother was a 
Mim Lucas of Barbadoes, from whom he inherited 
the romance in his nature. A ddicate, sensitive, 
and precocious child, he began to write poems and 
preaih sermons to imaginary congregations when 
four years old. 

Educated at Clifton during the time of the Bristol 
Riots, the horrors witnessed at that time awakened 
in him an unwonted courage. Twenty-seven years 
later, when giving a lecture there, he said : 

” It was in this very City of Bristol, that 1 received 
my first lesson in what is now called ‘social science,* 
and yet, alas, ten years elapsed ere I could even spell 
out that lesson, though it has been written for me (as 
well as for all Engand) in letters of flame, from one end 
of the country to the other. ... It is good for a man to 
be brought once at least in his life, face to face with 
fact, ultimate fact, however horrible it may be; and 
have to confess to himself, shuddering, what things 
are possibie upon God's earth.” 

Kingsley was not popular as a schoolboy, for 
while active he was not keen on games. Of endur- 
uice to pain he had no lack, he would heat a poker 
to cauterise his wounded finger, yet at the same 
time was tender-hearted to others; of most for¬ 
giving nature, while keenly sensitive to ridicule. 

In 1839 he went up to Cunbridge, and came under 
the influence of Coleridge, Carlyle, and Maurice. 
After his ordination in 1842 he settled as curate in 
Evoi8ley,Hants,to be his home, with ashort interval, 
for thirty-three years. After his marriage to Mias 
Fanny Grenfell in 1844, he became rector, and very 
popular. His aim was to be ” all things to all men ” 
—and he would give his sympathy and advice alike 
to huntsman and poacher, to farmer and labourer, 
while taking the lead in ^e social life of his poorer 
parishioners. 

In 1848 appeared The Saint’s Tragedy. This year 
was a strenuous one, for in addition to lus pariah 
mnd litenuy work he accepted the Frofeason^p of 
En^iah Literature at Queen’s College, London. On 
May 6 appeared the first number of Politice Jw the 
People, his own contributions being over the aignap 
ture of “Parson Lot.” Feoriwas also numingaeri- 
ally in Praser’e Magasine. Nerves and bnun were 
continually on the stretch, and resulted in a break¬ 
down. For months he ooidd do nothing but wander 
on tile seashore at Ilfracombe, where he had re¬ 
moved with his family for rest. 

When AUon Locke was published in 1849, furious 
attacks were made upon this expression of the 
author’s sooialistio views, but “he stuck to his 
guns.” After Hypatia (1853), WeMward Ho (1865), 
and Tvo Yean Ago (1867), he was appointed Fro- 
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feMv of IfodemHistoiy At Cambridge (1800); tbea 
oame the ohanning fanteBy, Water Sabiea (1S63), 
and the quaml with Cardinal Newman that molted 
in the publication of the Apoloffia. 

In 1869 Kingsley waa made Canon oi Cheater, and 
of Weatminater in 1873. The following year ha 
went to Amiwioa, where he leotuied and preaofaed to 
large orowda, but had a aeriooa iUneaa in Colorado. 
Returning to Everdey in Auguat,he took up hia work 
there with the aame grim deteiinination and noble 
aelf-r opni aeion that h^ marked hia whole life. But 
hia life work waa nearly over. Having preached in 
Weatminater Abbey on Advent Sunday he was much 
exhausted, the following day he was taken ill, and 
died on January 23, 1876. 

Thb Wobk or Enrosunr 

Kingsley belonged tempraamentally to the Ro¬ 
mantic achool. and that particular aide of the 
Romantic school which followed in the wake of Scott. 
He is a good, spirited writer of the second rank; 
virile, straightforward, and of a hvely imagination. 
Hence he la a capital writw for boys, and in any 
caae is best enjoyed m the uncritical days of youth, 
when his prejudicee and partialities ride hghtly over 
us. But his strong anti-Catholio sentiment, and 
horror of celibacy a^ the ascetic hfe, become rather 
troublesome obsessions in his stories. In Hereward 
tKe Wake this is of less moment; we are interested 
in the writer’s vigorous portraiture of the Viking 
nature^ with its coarse power and passionate ten¬ 
acity ; but the EHizabethan setting of Westward Ho 
brings the partisanship more proimnently forward, 
and this spirited story, with its warm patriotic note, 
would have been ail the better had be been less 
anxious to idealise our attractive but not over 
squeamish old sea-dogs, Hawkins and Drake, and 
to paint in such lurid colours the CkithoUc Spaniard. 
Narrow and intolerant they may have been, but no 
whit more so than the Protestants of the time. The 
Spaniard was a poor coloniser as compared with 
the Engliahman, and oertwnly treated the Indian 
cruelly. Kingdey sees this clearly enough. It is 
a ]nty that he does not see equally dearly that our 
treatment of the Irish was no whit less odious, and 
that the wholesale thieving of Messrs. Hawkins and 
Company is not to be counted for righteousness so 
far as those gallant and picturesque navigatora were 
concerned. 

Directly Kingsiley approached modem times his 
aensB of moral persp^ive is wonderfully clear. 
Once he is away from hia bugbeara—Catholicism 
and Aseetioi siu h ia sense of Justice is impeccable. 
If from the standpoint of the literary artist hia 
humanitarian fictions are inferior to his romances, 
they certunly eriiiibit hia fine social sympathies, and 
both Teaat a^ Alton Locke are exoeUent as preaoh- 
menta. Here he supplements the work of Dickens 
very usefully. It waa good to point fiut, aa Dickens 
had done, t^ moral qu^tiea of the poor and unedu¬ 
cated; it waa equally good to diow.aa Kingsley did, 
that the poor man h^ a head as s^ll aa a heart. 

Enauas ICAunraxa 

One bi^t Sommer’s aCtemoon, m the year of graoe 
167A a tw and fair boy oame lingenng aumg Bidefonl 


quay, in hia adiobr’s gown, with a aatohel and slate la 
hand, watehing wistfully the shijqnng and the aaikws, 
till. Just after he passed the bottom of the High Btieet, 
he came oppoaita to one of tiie many taverns which 
looked oat upon the river. In the open bay window 
sat merchants and gentlemen, disooursiiig over^tbeir 
afternoon’s draught of sack ; and outside %e door was 
gathered a group of sailors^ listening earnestly to some 
one who stoM in the midst. The boy, all alive lor any 
sea-news, must needs go up to them, and take hia plm 
among the sailor-lads who were peeping and whispering 
under the elbows of the men, and so came in Iot the 
following speech, delivered in a loud, bold voice, with a 
strong L^vonshire accent, and a fair sprinkhng of oaths i 

'* If you don’t believe me,gf> and see, or stay here and 
grow aJl over blue mould. 1 tell you, oa I am a gentle¬ 
man, I saw it with these eyes, and so did Salvation Yeo 
there, through a window in the lower room; and we 
measured the heap, os I am a christened man, seventy 
foot long, ten foot broad, and twelve foot hmh, of silver 
ban, and each bar between a thirty and rorty pound 
weight. And says Captam Drake, ‘There, my lads of 
Devon, I’ve brought you to the mouth of the world’s 
treasure-house, and it’s your own fault now if yon don’t 
sweep it out os empty as a stock-firiu’ " 

“Why didn’t you bring some of they home, then, 
Mr. Oxenham 1 ’’ 

“ Why weren’t you there to help to carry them t 
We would have brought ’em away, safe enough, oiid young 
I^ake and I had broke the door abroad already, but 
CapUun Drake goes oif in a dead faint * and when we 
came to look, he bod a wound in his leg you might have 
laid three fingers m, and his boots were full of blood, 
and had been for an hour or more; but the heart of 
him was that, that he never knew it till he dropped, 
and then his brother and I got him away to the biiata, 
he kicking and struggling, and bidding us let him go 
on with the fight, though every step be took in the sand 
waa in a poof of blood. And so we got ofl. And tell 
me, ye sons of ahotten bemngs, wasn’t it worth more to 
save him than the dirty rilver T for silver we can get 
Bgam, brave boys i there's more fish in the sea than ever 
oame out of it, and more silver in Nombre de Dios than 
would pave ^1 the streets in the west country: but of 
such captains os Franky DnUce, Heaven never makes 
but one at a time ■ and if we lose him, good-bye to 
England’s luck says I, and who don’t agree, let him 
choose his weapons, and I’m hu mmi.” 

He who delivered this harwague was a tall and sturdy 
personage, with a florid black-bearded face, and bold 
restless dwk eyes, who leaned, with crossed legs and 
arms akimbo, against the wall of the house; and seemed 
in the eyes of the schoolboy a very msgnifioo, some 
prince or duke at leost.^ 


CHARLES I^ADE 

Chaslxb Rbadx was bom at Ipaden Houoa^ 
Oxfordahira, in 1814, hia mother, “ to whom," he 
said, “ I owe the lar^ half of v^at I am," being 
the daughter of John Scott Waring, a member of 
Parliament and the fnend of Grote and Wilberforce. 
After graduating at Oxford he became Dean of 
Arts at Magdalen in 1846, and Vice-Preoident of 
his college in 1861. At this time his style of dress 
—notably a green coat with brass buttons—caused 
some sensation. Although called to the Bar in 
1848, the law hod no attraction for him as a 
profession—though, doubtlesa, his 1 «^(b 1 equipment 
well served him later in the many lawsuits wllidi, 
throng a hasty and imperious temper, he became 
involved. 

As a dramatist he made his first easay with 
The Ladiee’ Battle; this waa followed by Meutke and 

> WeetwariBo/ 
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Waeu, wiiMaa in oidlabontioa with Tom Tajdor. 
During tho mhauMl of thk i^y at the HasrmariEet 
Thaatn^ he made the acquaintance of Mta. Laura 
Begrmoor, an actrem and hie friend for many yeate, 
advirnd him to try fiction. Acting on her 
auggeetion he turned tto inoidente of this play 
into a novel. Peg WojfingUm, and wrote ChriaHe 
Johnitane; aa novcda th^ were eacceBefal, but 
£W wee ah they brouj^t to their author. How¬ 
ever, he waa a pndifio writer and not daunted by 
amall pay. In dmwing up hia “account with 
literature “ in 1861, he aaya for the fint ei^^teen 
yearn: “ In all, one hxmdred and five pounda. That 
ia to lay, about half a crown a week—not enough to 
pay for pens, ink, and paper, leaving copying and 
ahoe leather out of the question.'' ..." it 
not been for the fellowship . . . and a mother's 
generous hdp, 1 mtist have been in the workhouse 
or breaking stones on the highway." 

In 1856 the trial of the Qovemor of Birmingham 
Gaol for cruelties to the prisoners under hia charge 
attracted Beade’s attention, and after studying 
the gaols of Durham, Oxford, and Beading, hia 
indigMtion was arous^, and he wrote It'e Never 
too Late to Mend (1866). In ISSb The doieter and 
the Hearth, as A Good Fight, made a partial appear¬ 
ance in a We^, and increased ita drtsulation 
by twenty thousand. The tale waa brought to 
an abrupt oonclumon by Beade in consequence of 
the libeatiee taken with the marusoript by the 
editw. fiord OaA in 1863, and Oriffilh Gaunt two 
yean later. For the laUer Beade received hia 
highest payment for a novd—£1600 for the aerial 
ri^ta—from ICis. Henry Wood, founder of the 
Argoay. Some further dramatic ventutes, more 
or leas remunerative, followed, but hia greatest 
snooeaa, Z>rtnJk (adapt^ from Zola’s L'Aemmmoir), 
in 1879, brought the author £20,000. 

An a man Beade waa a contradictory, iraaoible, 
litigious, kind-hearted and extremely generous man; 
always ready to listmi to anyone with a grievance, 
and was ecpedally interest^ in those who had 
“ come down ” in the worid. A great lover of 
animals, he kept quite a menagerie at his residmoe 
in Kni^tsbridge, where he lived from 1868-1880. 
He died at Sh^herd'a Bush in 1884. 

Chabactsbibiicb or Bxasb akd Ktsoaun 

Both Beads «md Kingdey had so much in 
common as literary artists that it may prove 
suggesrive to consider their work in the U^t of 
certain salient oharacteristics. 

(1) A Vivid Appreciation of the Dramatic EUmad 
in Life 

Both men were inclined to regard human life 
as a aaccesaive seriea of ciiaes, a constant 
of situations. 

Kingalqy came frian a long line of country gentle¬ 
men and soldiers. With Iris big fond of animel 
spirits, hia store of nervous energy, he turned 
natursilly to those jriiaaea oonorete life where 
opposing forces made themselves most readily fdt. 
He had the instinot of the soldier who loM to 
fight agaimit heavy odds. His own life tras a haid 


Btmgg^ between bis passions and hia ideals | 
between tbs natural man and the ethical man. 
Much siqierfluous energy he worked off in oharaotea- 
isUc faehion. He scaled the hig^ wall of hia college 
to begin firtiing some miles away one monring at 
three o'dkxA; and be met the troubles trf hsad^he, 
not by bronride but by a long tramp over the fens 
in a head wind. It is eaqr to understand, therefore, 
why he was excellent aa a pariah priest in a roug^ 
country village. He was one of bis people^ ail^ 
to understand their weaknesses and fn^ties. And 
this quality, that made him forceful as a pastor, 
made him forceful aa a writer. The man who is 
keenly alive to the dnunatio side of life may be a 
bad historian and an unblushing partisan, but he 
never lacks Uie power to interest. He may not be 
a clear thinker, bat he is certainly a dear observer. 
His romanoes toe dramas, and hia best poems are 
dramas. Heroes ia the drama of the old Gods; 
WeMtoard Ho, the drama of rdigioas creeds ; 
Hypatux, the drama of the cladi between the East 
arid the West at the dawn of Chrisrianity; Here- 
ward the Wake, the drama of the Viking and dsoetio 
EcclesiaaticiBm ; YeaU and AUon Loeke, the drama 
of industrial strife; Three Ftahers and The Sands 
of Dee, the drama of Man versus Nature. Even 
in that ohonning fancy. Water Babies, the dramatic 
element is not iMking. 

Turning from Kmgjsley to Beade, we find the 
same predominance of the dramatic element—with 
a difierence. What is this difference T It is not a 
difEOrenoe of attitude but of presentment. A boy, 
if asked to state it, would say that Beade was the 
more exciting. The critic would expound this 
difference by pointing out that Beade, while no 
less interested than Kingsley in the moral eleiment 
of drama, ia more emphatic about its pbsrsioal 
constituents. Kingd^ is absorbed by his story 
because it deals with a conflict; Beade because it 
deals with a picturesque and thrilling conflict. 
He is more self-conscious than Kingsley, more of 
the deliberate artist, and often frankly delights in 
his situations as situations. It was the dream of 
his life to write a successful play, and he devoted 
eighteen years to the study of a)^ preferring the 
drama to the novel. His chief friends were con¬ 
nected with the stage rather thui with letters. 
Never too Late to Mend was evolved from his own 
play, Goid, that in its tom being inspired by a play ; 
Peg Woffington is a novd based on his play Meudcs 
and Faces. 

He had a knowledge of stage technique that 
K ingsley lacked, and tiris makes him superior to 
Kingsley in dramatic intensity; though Kingdey 
at his b^ is more spontaneous and less mannered. 

For dieer manipulation of thrillin g situatioiis 
he has no superior in En^idi fiction, though his 
contemporary, Wilkie CoIKns, exceOed hhn at 
times in subtlety of method in achieving his effects. 
The reader must be hard to move, however, vAo 
could read with tranquil pirise such finely devised 
episodes os that of the scuttled drip in Hard 
Cash, of the nuui-hnnt in Never too Lite to Mend, 
the escape by windmill in The CUnskr and the 
Hearth, or the fig^ vrith the pirate drip in Hard 
Oath. 
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(S) Tht FundanunUtl Reaiimn ef tkair Fiction 

Hie union of the elder romanoe and the younger 
realian that we note in Soott ia yet further deval> 
oped by aome of the Viotoiian novdiata. Debate 
their rich romantio equipment, both Beade and 
Kingriey are eeaential^ realista in noethod. One 
iBoallfl the village feaat in Feoat, with ita ooaneneea 
and aodden gaiety; euoh portraita aa titat of the 
poacher, or that rough ^amond Mackenaie^ in 
Alton Locke; and Beade ia even more thorough 
in hia reaham. He ia leas prone than Kingdey waa 
toatopandmorahae; he knew the value of " cutting 
Uie oaokle and coming to the *oaaea “; and if he 
ia inordinately long at timea (aa he ia in hia maater* 
piece. The Cloieter and Ae Hearth), thia ia not be¬ 
cause he wants to preach, but berause he is over 
generous with his soiaations. One reservation 
must, however, be made; hia realism deals with 
thing s rather than with people. Hia heroes and 
heroines and villains are more often than not mere 
abstractions, useful puppets for furthering hia 
ingenious purposes as a story-teller, but uncon¬ 
vincing aa vitcJ portraita of real men and women. 

Bui turn from the puppets of the drama to the 
background, and Beade is nearly always clear and 
convincing; whether he ia treating of prison life 
or of convict settlemoits, or private atriums, or 
life on a desert island, he has gripped his subject- 
matter, mastered his facts, and rnakee there^er 
see the thing described with his own eyes. 

(3) The Social Purpoee in the Novele 

Both Beade and Kingal^ were preaohera at heart, 
end there ia the same downright, vigorous morah^ 
in their writings. Both men not only attacked 
injustices but proposed remedies. ArtisticaQy, 
Beade baa the greater power to fuse his soci^ 
purpoee and dramaUc imagination; and as a 
humanitarian force, though nr more strenuous 
than Kingdey, he is more varied, more impressive. 
Indeed no Kogliah novdist—^Dickens hinisdf not 
excepted—^put hia genius with freer disinterested- 
neas at the service of the public than did Beade. 
His reeUBm, dever aa it is, would have been of 
slight service had not his romantic imagination 
rdoforoed it. Tjinking Kingsley’s lyric fisculty, 
he is none-the-leBs a poet at heart. No man 
without the poet’s aoul could have penned The 
Cloieter and Hearth. There is the true *' Be- 
nasoenoe of Wonder ” in its pages. 

In short, both men were realists in the best sense 
of the word, vriuoh implies no davish leproduotion 
of die externals of life, but a faithful presentation 
of such primal facts as love, pity, oouiage, endur¬ 
ance, ai^ eapedally those dmple demestioities 
bdoved by iWtonlo races. IQngdey’s pwan of 
love ia but the prdude to hia giorifioaticMi of happy 
home Ufa, and Beade ia never so happy as when 
he ia diowing that even in the most degraded 
brea s t, dear, simida home aSeotlon may still be 
lurking. 

Tte Tram wish nx Bxan 

Than waa a peenliar sound, like somethiag hsaw, but 
not hard, rushing softly over the dead laaves. Onaid 
tumod round with some little ooriodty. A edossal 


creature was coming down the road at about aixty 
pacss distant. 

He looked at it in a eort df calm etupor at first, but 
the next moment he turned aahy pale. 

’’Benjwl” heoned. *-Oh. Ood I Denye I *’ 

Denye whirled round. 

B was a bear as big aa a oart-home. 

It waa teanng akuig with its huge head down, nmning 
on a hot aoent. The very moment be saw it Denys 
aaid in a siokeiung whinmr: 

‘•Tax CUB I” 

Oh I the oonoentrated horror of that one word, uhis- 
pared hoaraely, with dilating eyes I For ia that eyllable 
It all flashed upon them twth lilw a auddan etroka d 
lightning in the dark—the bloody trail, tiie murdered 
oub, the mother upon them, and if. Dxsxb. 

All this in a moment of time. The next aha aaw 
them. Huge aa aha waa, ehe Beamed to double beiwdf 
(it waa her ions hair bristling with rage): die 
raised bar head big as a bull’s, her swina-shap^ Jaws 
opened wide at them, bar eyea turned to blood and flame, 
and she rushed upon them, soattering the Isavss about 
her like a whirlwmd as she oame. 

“ Shoot t ” soreamed Denys, but Gerard stood shaking 
from head to fool, useloBa. 

** Shoot, man I tan thousand devils, shoot t too late I 
Trae I tree I ” luid ha dropped the oub, pushed Omuid 
aorosB the road, and flew to the first tree and olimb^ it, 
Gerard the same on his dde ; and as they fled, both man 
uttered inhuman bowls like savage craatures grsaed ^ 
death. 


With all their speed one or other would have bean tom 
to fragmante at the foot of his tree; but the bear stopped 
a moment at the oub. 

Without taking her bloodshot eyea off tooee she waa 
hunting, she smelt H all round, nnd found, how, her 
Creator onfy knows, that it wae dead, quite dead. She 
gave a yell snob aa neither of the hnntM ones had over 
heard, nor dreamed to be in natnre, and flaw after 
Danya. She raarad and stmak at him aa be blimbed. 
He waa just out of reach. 

Inatantly she senzad the tree, and with her huge teeth 
tore a great jpieoe out of it with a orash. Then ehe reared 
again, dug her claws deep into toe bark, and b^gnn to 
mount it slowly, but as surely ae a monkey. 

Denys’s evil star had led him to a dead Wee, a mere 
shaft, and of no very great height. He eUmb^ faeter 
than hie pursuer, and wae soon at the top. He looked 
this way and that for eome bough of another trae to 
spring to. There was none; and if he jumped down, 
he knew the bear would be upon him era he could re¬ 
cover the fall, and make abort work of him. Moreover, 
Denye was little used to turning his back on danger, and 
his blood wee rising at being hunted. He turned to 
bay.... 

Gerard’s heart waa better than his nerves. He saw 
his friend’s mortal danger, and passed at once bom fear 
to blindish rage. He supped down his tree in a moment, 
oaught up tm erossbow, whito he bad dropped in the 
road, and running fuitously up, sent a bolt into the 
bwr’a body with a loud shout. The bear gave a enarl 
of rage and pain, and turned its bead irreeolutely. 

” Keep aloof I ” oned Denys, ” or you ore a dead 
niAn* 

“ I oara not; ” and hi a moment he bod anotoer bolt 
ready and shot it fleroely Into toe bear, aoreaming, 
“TidHithatl Take that r’ 


Denye poured a vdlloy of oaths down at him. “ Get 
anw, idiot I ” 

He was r^t: tos bear finding so formidable and noisy 
a toe behindhim, slipped growling down the tree, rending 
deep far row s in it as she alippea. Gerard ran back to 
hie tree a^ olimbed it swiftly. But while hie lege ware 
dangling some eight feet from toe ground, the boor oame 
raanng and struok with her fbra paw, and out flew a 
piece of bloody doth from Gerard's hose. Be eHmbed, 
and olimbed; and presently he heard as it wars {a the 
air a voice say, " Gio out on the bough I *’ He look^ 
and there was a long massive brandi before him ehooting 
upwa^ at a Mgle i ha threw hia body aoteae % 
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■od bf • HriM of ooBvaUvB offorta tmikad up it to 
tho eneU 

Thn ho looked round penting. 

The beer wee mouBtiE^ the tiee on the other eide. 
Be heerd her olewe eerepe, nod eew her bulge on boUi 
eidee of the meerive tree. Her eye not beins very qniek, 
ehe leoehed tbe fork end peeeed it, monnung the mein 
etem. Gerecd drew breath more freely. The bear either 
beard him, or found by Boent ehe ww wrong; ehepaueed; 
weeentlyaheoanghteiAtofhim. She eyed him eteadily, 
then quietly deemded to the fork. Slowly, oautiooely 
die Btretohed out a paw and tried the bough. It irae 
a Btiff oak braaoh. Bound ae iron. Instinot taught the 
enatuie tlua: it orawled oarefully out on the bough, 
growling Bavegely bb it oame. 

Gerard IooIm wildly down. He wee forty feet from 
the ground. Death below. Death moving Blow but 
eure on him in a Btill more homble form. luir 
brieded. The eweat poured from him. He eat help* 
laeB, feBoinated. tongue-tied. 

Ae tile fearful monster orawled growling towaidB him. 
inoongruouB thou^tB ooureed through hu mind. Mar¬ 
garet 1 the Vulgate, where it epeaka at the rage of a she- 
bear robbed of her wbelpe—Rome—Eterm^. 

The bear orawled on. And now tbe Btupor of death 
fell on the doomed man; he eaw the open jawe and 
blooddiot eym ooming, but in a mist. 

Ab in a mint he ha^ a twang: ha glanced down; 
DenvB, white and aUent aa death, waa ahooting up at 
the beiur. The bear anarled at the twang, but orawled 
on. Again the orosB-bow twanged, and the bear anarled, 
and oame neam. Again the oroBB-bow twanged; 
and the next moment the bear waa olose upon Genud, 
where he aat, with hair atanding atiS on end and eyea 
Btanng from their aoaketa, palmed. The bear opened 
her jawB like a grave, and hot blood spouted from them 
upon Gerard ae from a pump. The bough rooked. The 
wounded monater waa reefing | it olung, it stuck its 
aieklea of olawa deep into the wood; it toppled, its 
olawa held firm, but its body rolled off, and the sudden 
Bhook to tbe branch shook Gaiaid forward on hia stomaoh 
with hii fhoe upon one of tbe bear’s straining paws. 
At this, by a oonvubive effort she raised her Iwad up^ 
up, till he felt her hot foetid breath. Then huge teeth 
Bnimped together loudly oloae below him in the air, 
with a last mort of baffled hate. The ponderous oaroaaB 
rent the olawa out of tbe bough, then pounded the earth 
with a tremendouB thump. Thme was a shout of 
triumph below, and the very next instant a ory of dis¬ 
may, m Gera^ had awooned, and without an attempt 
to aave lumBelf, rolled headlong from the perilous height. 

Denys oaught at Gerard, and somewhat oheoked hia 
fall; out it may be doubt^ whether this alone would 
have saved him from breaking his nook, or a famb. Hia 
best friend now was the dsnng bear, on whose hairy 
earoass his head and shoulders descended. Derm tore 
him off her. It waa needless. She panted still, and 
her Umbs quivered, but a hare was not so hannla«g 
and soon ahe breathed her last.^ 


Ta Float wna tax Fmatas 

Dodd oast hia eyea ail round tiie borison for help. 

The aea waa blank. 

Tbe bri^t aun was hidden now; drops of rain fell, 
and the innd was beginning to sing; and the sea to rise 
a little. 

” Gentlemen," said be, ** let ua kneel down and pray 
for wisdom, in this sore atreit.” 

Ha and hia offloers kneeled on the quarter-deok. 
Whan they rose, Dodd stood rapt about a minute j 
hia gr ea t thoo|ditful eye saw no more of the enemy, 
the sea, nor anything external; it waa turned inward. 
Hia offloere looked at him in sihinoe. 

** Sharpe," said be at lest, “ there must be a way out 
of them Mth with anoh a bresae as tiiia ia now. If we 
aould but see it.” 

"Ay, if," groaned Sharpe. 

» ns Obfrier and Ae HewA 


Dodd imiBod oaiuiis 

" About ahip l'*’ said ha softly, like an abaent man. 

** Ay, ^ ** 

” Stew due north I ” aeid be, atOl Ufce onewhoas mind 
was elaewbere. 

While the ship was ooming about, he gave minute 
orders to the matea and the gunner, to ensure oo- 
ojperation in the dehoate and dangerous manosuvres 
that were sure to be at hand. 

The wind waa WNW be was standing north: one 
pirate lay on his lee beam stopping a leak Mtween wind 
and watm, and hanking the deok okar of hia broken 
maat and yarda. The other freeh, and thirsting for tbe 
easy prey, oame up to weather on him and hang on hia 
quarter, pinte fashion. 

When they were distant about a oable's length, the 
fresh pirate, to meet the ship's ohange of taotiea, changed 
hia own, hiffed up, and gave the ship a broadside, well 
aimed but not destruotive, the guns being loaded with 
ball. 

Dodd, instead of replying immediately, put hia helm 
hard up and ran under the pirate’s stem while he was 
jammed up in tbe wind, tad with his five eighteen- 
pounders raked him fore and aft, then paying off, gave 
him three oarronadea orammed with grape and oaniater; 
the rapid disohaige of eight guns made the ahip Wemble, 
and enveloped nw in tiiiok smoke; loud shrieks and 
groana were heard from the sohooner: the smoke oleaied; 
the pirate’s mainsail hung on deok, his jibboom waa out 
off film a oarrot and the sail struggling bis foieBail 
looked laoe, lanes of dead and wounded lay still or 
writhing on his deok, and hia lee souppem ran blood 
mto the sea. Dodd squared his yards and bore away. 

The ship ruahed down the wind, leaving tbe sohoonw 
staggered and all abroad. But not for long ; the pirate 
wore and fired his bow-ohaaem at the now flying Agra, 
split one of the oarronades in two, and kiUed a Leaw, 
and made a hole in the foresail; this done, he hoisted 
a mainaaU again in a tnoe, sent ins wounded below, 
flung his deM overboard, to tbe horror of their foes, 
and oame after tiie fiying tiiip, yawum and firing hia 
bow-ohaaers. Tim ship was nlent. She had no shot 
to throw away. Not only did she taka these blows like 
a ooward, but all signs of life disappeared on her, except 
two men at the wneel, and the oaptsdn on the mam 
gangway. 

Dodd bad ordered the erew out of the rigging, armed 
them with outlasBes, and laid them flat on m for^ 
oaatle. He also oompelled Kenealy and Fullalove to 
oome down out of harm’s way, no wiaer on the smooth¬ 
bore question than they went up. 

The great patient ahip ran environed by her foest 
one destroyer right in her oourse, another in her wtice, 
following hw wiA yells of vengeance, and pounding away 
at hei^-%ut no reply. 

Suddenly the yells of the pirates cm both sides oeased, 
and there was a moment of dead silenoe on tbe sea. 

Yet nothing fresh had happen^. 

Yes, this hu happened the piratea to windward, and 
the pirates to leeward, of the Agra had found out, at 
one and the same moment, that the merchut oaptain 
thpy had lashed, and bullied, ud tortured was a patient 
but tremendous mu. It was not cmlv to rake the fiesb 
sohooner be had pot hia ship before the wind, but also 
by a double, dating master-stroke to hurl hk monster 
ship bodily on tbe other. Without a foiesail she c»uld 
never get out of her way. pirate oiew had stopped 
the le^ ud out away and umliippsd the br^Mn fore¬ 
mast, and wen steppiiig a new one, wfau th^ aaw the 
huge ship bearing down in full aail. Nothing easier 
thu to up irat of her way oonld they get the f o r es a il 
to draw i out the time wu diort, the deadly intention 
manifeat, tbe ooming destruetim swift. 

After that aoleinn rilenoe eaine a storm of eiies and 
ouises, aa their seamu wut to work to fit tiie ymtd and 
raise tbe sail: while their fi^tiu mu aeiM their 
matohlooka and trained tiie guns, liisy ware wefi um- 
manded by u hsroio, able villain. Antam the oonaort 
thundered; but the Apra'a isqmiwe waa dead silsnee 
more awful than broadsidsa. 
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For tfaen «w Men with what majarty tha aoduring 
Aiwlo-Saxon fl^ta. 

Ona of that indonutable raoe on the gangway, one at 
the foremaat, two at the wheel, oonned and steered the 
great ship down on a hundred matohlooka and a gnnnmg 
broadsida inst as they would have oonned and steered 
bar into a British harbour. 

** Starboard i ** said Dodd, in a deep oahn voioe, with a 
motion of hu band. 

*' Starboard it is." 

The pirate wnggled ahead a little. Hie man forward 
made a silent to Dodd. 

" Port I" said Dodd quietly. 

*' Port it is.” 

But at this ontioal moment the pirate astMn sent a 
misohievouB shot and knocked one of the men to atoms 
at the helm. 

Dodd waved his hand without a word, and another 
man rose from the deck, and took his plane m silenoe, 
and laid his unshakine hand on the wheel stained with 
that man’s warm blood whose plaoe he took. 

The high ship was scarce sixty yards distant; she 
seemed to knma : she reared her lofty Figure-head with 
great awful shoots into the air. 

But now the panting pirates got their new foresail 
hoisted with a jovful shout; it drew, the schooner 
gathered way, and their furious consort close on the 
riyra’s heels just then scourged her deck with grape. 

“ Port I ” said Dodd calmly. 

•• Port It is." 

The giant prow darted at the escaping pirate. That 
acre of coming canvas took the wind out of the swift 
schooner's foresail; it flapped oh, then she was doomed I 
That awful moment parted the races on board her; 
the Papuans and Sooloos, their black faces livid and 
blue with horror, leaped yelling into the sea, or erouched 
and whimpered ; the yellow Malays and brown Portu- 
guess, though blanched to one colour now, turned on 
death hke dying panthers, fired two cannon slap into 
the ship’s bows, and snapping their muskets and match¬ 
locks at their solitary executioner on the ship’s gangway, 
and out flew their knives like crushed wasps’ stings. 
CaasB f the Indiaman's cutwater in thick smoke brat 
in the schooner’s broadside : down went her masts to 
leeward like fishing rods whipping the water; there 
was a horrible shneking yell; wild forms leaped off 
on the Agra, and were hacked to pieces almost ere they 
reached the deck—a surge, a chasm in the sea, filled 
with an instant rush of engulphing waves, a long, awful, 
grating, grinding noise, never to be forgotten in this 
world, all along under the ship’s keel—and the fearful, 
majestio monster passed on over the blank she had 
made, with a pale crew standing silent and awe-struck 
on the deck; a cluster of wild heads and staring eye¬ 
balls bobbing like corks in her foaming wake, sole reKo 
of the blotted-out destroyer, and a wounded man 
Btag^nng on the gangway, with hands uplifted and 
staring eyes. 


Shot in two places, the head and the breast I 

With a loud cry of pity and dismay, Bhoippe, FoUalove, 
Kenealy, and others rushed to oatoh him ■ but, ere 
they got near, the captain of the triumphant diip fell 
down on his huids and knera, ius head sunk over the 
gangway and his blood ran fast and pattered in the 
midst of them, on the deric he had defended so bravely^ 

Towards the dose of the Viotorian oa, War/rnt 
Bbsant (183&-1B01), an industrioua man of lettraa^ 
with a pleasant infusion of romantio imagination, 
dealt hugely with contemporary life and manners^ 
Bometimee in collaboration with his friend. Jam 
Rick, at other times, as in AH Sorts and Conditions 
of Men, single-handed. The latter book dealt with 
life in Blast London, describing it with a humani¬ 
tarian vigour and ^rewd insight not without its 
influence on the goodly company cd “ East Rnd " 
story-tellers that sprang up in the nineties. And 
the “ People’s Palace " m Wluteohapd is a memorial 
of the profound influenoe that Besant exerted. 
During the last few yean of his life Besant worked 
hard at a senes of books deeding with London life 
throughout the ages, and excelled particulariy 
in illuminating its social aspects. In his bigger 
studies of London he was helped by others, though 
the guiding spirit was his ■ but his admirable littie 
volumes on Westminster and London remain to show 
the ekill with which he could vitedise the life of a 
bygone age. 

At the cloae of the mghties the humanitarian note 
in our fiction becomes much leas pronounced. The 
astringent realism that has proved one of the 
forces of the succeeding era gave a less propagandist, 
less sentimental flavour to the novel of social life 
and manners. Now and again, as in Mr. RiCHABD 
Wbiteino’s No. 5, John Street, humanitarian seal 
lights up the record of “ mean streets ’’ and sordid 
living, hut with the spread of Socialism a more 
dispassionate and scientific treatment of social 
problems succeeded the emotional appeal. But the 
humanitarian note had served its purpose; had 
diaken the complacency of the apathetic middle 
class, and had proved a powerful ally to supplement 
the work of such reformers as Wilberforoe, Adil^, 
Oastler, Robert Owen. Their work to-day has hem 
taken up by such playwrights as Benianl Shaw 
and John Q^worthy. 

1 Bard Cash. 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
(1811-1863) 

Hn Lira 

WiUAAM MAXaraAOB Tbackeuay came of a good 
(fid Yorkshire family, and was bom in Calcutta, 
July 18, 1811, where hn father, who held an impor¬ 
tant port under the EJost India Company, died in 
1816. In 1817 the boy was sent to England in 
oompany with a young oonsin, and wdl remembered 
bring taken by a blank servant to see the exiled 


Napoleon at St. Helena, and bring told that “he 
eats three sheep every day, and all the little children 
he can lay hon^ upon.” 

At no time imdined for study, he was sent first 
to school at Chiswick, then to Charterhouse in 
1822 under Dr Russell, who denounced him as 
‘‘ an idle, ihufBing, profligate boy.” A feUow- 
pupil named Lidddl, afterwards Dean of Christ- 
church, Oxford, said, “ He never attempted to learn 
.... We spent our time mostly in drawing. . . 

1 remember one—^Maobelh as a butoher btandiahing 
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two Uood-raeking knivei, ood Lady Macbeth aa a 
botoher'a wife dapping him on ^ ahoulder to 
enoootage him.” Aa moat aohoolboya, he had a 
liking for the “ tuck ahop,” and on one ocoaaion 
oonaumed half a orown’a worth, ” including ginger 
beer ”; a fight with hie friend Venablea ended in 
a broken noae, a noticeable feature in all hia 
portraita. 

After leaving QiarteiliouBe he went down to 
Devonahire; here he made hia fliat contribution 
to literature, a parody of Moote’a Mvrutrel Boy, 
printed in a lo^ newspaper; three humoroua 
drawings in water-colour for a copy of Tht Birda 
of Aristophanea are also known to esdat. 

In 1820 he went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
became the moving spirit of a briUiant set that 
included Alfred Tetmyson, Monokton Milnea, and 
Edward FitzQerald; he also won the Chancellor’s 
prise for his poem Timbuctoo, thd. afterwards 
appeared in the University journal —The Snob. 
Ihukeray has ssdd that he was *' licked into 
indolence” when a child, aa a lad "abused into 
sulkineaa,” and later “ bullied into despur,” but 
nothing seems to have been an incentive to study ; 
the itch of travel was Mt in the blood, and he Mt 
the university in 1830 without a degree. 

On coming of age he inherited about £20,000; of 
this he soon lost some in gambling, a little through 
the faQure of a bank, then purchased a newspaper, 
the National Standi^, that floated leas tham flve 
months, and stiU further lessened hia income; 
then with hia stepfather. Major Gannichael-Smyth, 
he focused his energies on a Radical newspaper 
named The Constitutional. In this Thackeray 
showed much promise as a journalist, but it required 
more than this to make it a aucoesa. It gradually 
collapsed, and with it the remainder of Thackeray’s 
fortune. 

While acting aa Paris correqpondent for Tho 
Constitutional he added to his responsibilities in 
1836 by hia marriage with Miss Irebdla Shawe, 
daughter of Colonel Shawe of Cork. On leaving 
Cambridge he had travelled on the Continent in 
a dilettante fashion, studying French and German 
and frequenting the art schools of Paris. Now that 
he is thrown upon hia own resouroea for a living 
his ambition is to become an artist. Many ventures 
were made without success; at last, on Dickens 
refusing bis offer to illustrate Pxekunek, Thackeray 
made a bid for literature. In this he was more 
fortunate. In 1837 he became a member of the 
staff and a regular contributor to Fraser’a Magazine ; 
for which he wrote The LtUtra of Mr. O. J. YeUow- 
pluA (1887-8), Catherine (1839-40), The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond (1841), and the celebrated 
Afemotrs of Barry Lyndon (1844). In 1842 he made 
a tour in Iielaad and met with Charles Lever; the 
following year one of the moat humorous of his 
works. The Iriah Sketch-Book, was published. 

In 1840 he was in sore troubto; tire health of 
his young wife gave way—despite oil hia love and 
care, culminating in complete mental breakdown; 
and in 1844 he was left alone to lavish all his 
affeotiion on their two little girls. Mrs. lliaoketay 
died in 1892. 

On joming the staff of Pemtih. Thackeray made a 


wide appeal to the general poblio with ZTieRoot 
of Sncia (1846), but it was not tfll Vanity Fair 
appeared (1847-8) in monthly parts (hat be re¬ 
ceived full recognition; even the sale of this was 
so small at first that the publishers thought of 
Buppreasing it. However, with the sixth number 
anid the account of Mrs. Perkms’s Boll, the sole 
increased enormomly, and Vanity Fair become the 
talk of London. 

Thackemy was never averse to talking about 
hia books, and there is a little story of Vanity Fair 
in Dean LiddeU’s Life. Mrs. Liddell said to him 
one day, " Oh, Mr. Thackeray, you must let Dobl^ 
marry Amelia I ” “ Well,” he replied, " he shall, 
and when he has got her he will not find her worth 
having.” 

With all Thackeray’s satirical condemnation of 
the life of Bdgravia there was no more wrtcome 
figure m their n^dst; every house was open to him, 
and he thoroughly enjoyed their flattery and atten¬ 
tion. " There are people who would give thw eats, 
or half their incomes, to go to these fine places,” 
he was heard to say. Yet he woa equally happy 
and loyal to his friends in Bohemia. 

After Vanity Fair come Pendennia (1848-50). 
In 1861 he broke new ground and gave the first 
of a course of lectures on The Engtiah Bvmourieta 
of the Eighteenth Century, 

'* The aodienoe,” Charlotte BrontS tells “ was said 
to be the cream of London society, and it looked so. 
... I oould not always coincide with the aentimente 
expressed, or the opimons brooehed; bat I admired 
the gentlemanlike ease, the quiet humour, the taste, 
the tiklent, and the originaUty of the lecturer.” 

After the London leeturaa he crossed to America, 
where he became very popular. 

“ Nobody is quiet here,” he wrote, " nor am L The 
rush and restleasncss ptoM me, and I like, for a little, 
the diish of the stream. I am not received like a god, 
which I like too. There is one paper which goes on 
every morning saying I am a snob, and I don’t say no. 
Six people were reaaing it at bre^fast this mmning, 
and the man opposite me this morning popped it under 
the table-cfeth. But the other papers roar with appro¬ 
bation.” 

In 1863 he publiahed The Neweomea, Eamond 
(1866), with its sequel The Vir^niana (1867-9): 
and in 1860 started the Comhill Magazine with 
Lovd the Widoteer, The Adventurea of PkiUp, and 
the charming Bowndabout Pupera. 

For some years Thackeray hod been Buffering 
from heart trouble, but he worired on steadily; 
he had just started on his new novel. Dams Duad, 
when he died suddenly in December 1863. 

like many big men—^Umckeray stood six feet 
four inches—^he had tiie most gentle and lovable 
manner, and was the idol of hfe children and all 
young people. 

" Few persons.” says a oontomponry, *' would ima¬ 
gine his sterhng qnriities of solid mirth and feithtalnsss 
m friendship. With strangera reserved and uncom- 
munioative, to those who famw him he is opm-haortMl, 
Idndly disposed, and generous. To gr e at sensibility and 
an innate love of all that b good nobb, he unites 
sentiments of profound hate sad contempt fee tabs- 
hood, mesnnesa worldliness, and hypocriqr.” 
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Thaokway fixst found himaelf aa a writer in Th» 
Book of Snaba. The weakneee and the atrengtti 
of hia long-auatained aatire against the aooial 
foibles of his time are revealed in that book. Other 
writers bad dealt with it before Thackeray, but 
more to mock quietly than to tad bitterly as did 
he. The strength of hie attack is better seen m 
the ampler Qlustrarive material of Vanity Favr 
than in the thumbnail sketches here; for be is 
neither clear nor convincing in Tho Book of Snobs. 
That snobbery is contemptible all decent men and 
women are agreed; and most people are conscious 
of a snob when they meet one. It is a more 
delicate matter, though no less essmtial for a 
satirist, to clearly define in advance how the genus 
may be detected and what are its distinctive marks. 
Thackeray’s own definition is somewhat inept: 
** He who meanly admires mean things is a snob " 
—for the snob is not to be caught ar^ ticketed in 
this way. 

It is sorely not the mean admiration of mean 
things, but t^ mean admiration of anything, what> 
ever be its worth or unworthiness, that is the essence 
of snobbery. Snobbery lies in its mental attitude, 
and has nothing neoessanly to do with the object 
of the attitude. I am not a snob merely because 
I prefer a Duke to a dustman: 1 may prefer his 
company because I esteem culture, refinement, 
and breeding before ignorance, vulgarity, and 
coarseness. I am only a snob if I give my prefer¬ 
ence on the ground of his social position irrespective 
of his ment^ and moral qualities. “ Hearts just 
as rich and rare may dwell in Belgrave Square 
as m the lowly air of Seven Dials.” Thackeray 
himself was no snob ; yet he frankly preferred the 
ways of ” polite society ” to the rough and ready 
ways of the Bohemian. He had a naarked prefer¬ 
ence, as Mrs. Lyrm Lynton once observed, for 
“good hving, good manners, pretty women, and 
refined talk.” You may call this a form of ” socirii 
sensuality ” if you like; but it is certainly not 
snobbery. Thackeray, however, was not in the 
least bound by the restrictions of his own definition; 
and applied the term snob indiscriminatriy to every 
variety of behaviour. To spend more money than 
you can afford, as Lady B—-— does, may be a form 
of snobbery—^though every spendthrift is not a 
snob—since this lady is truckling to mere position. 
But we may reasonably decline to place poor Sir 
Walter Raleigh on the black-list bmuse of that 
little affair with the cloak on the muddy rood* 
way. 

It is quite arguable, of course, (hat there is a 
touch of snobbe^ in most of us, just as there is a 
touch of Sir WiUoughby Fatteme in most men; 
but Thackeray is not concerned with the general 
failings of human nature so much as the specific 
tailings of certain people. 

As a matter of fact snobbery beoune a liteesxy 
obsess i on with Tliaokeray, and he read it into 
everytiiing and into almost everyone. 

This bluntnees of perception msn the effect of 
a good deal of hie satire. It is a pity, for Thackeray 
can he subtle enough in exposing our middle-claSB 
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failings, as his powerful picture of the Crawl^a, 
the Sec^ys, and the Osbornes can testify. 

Yet wo do not see the best part of Thackeray 
in his mordant presentments of respectable 
mediocrities and pretentious fools. It was wril 
done—but was it worth the doing on this scale t 
His finest art is shown in his pi^ures of rogues^ 
male and female. There is promise, if little more 
than promise, in that genial rogue, Barry Lyndon; 
briUUmt performance in Becky Sharp and Rawdon 
Crawley. Just as Dickens can make his mentally 
weak oharaoteiB likeable, so can Thackeray attract 
us to his moral weaklings. Becky, deepite her 
early Victorian dress, is a vital triumphant 
creation; and Rawdon deserves to be bracketed 
with ner. 

Granted a spice of devilry, a dash (rf the vagabond 
element, and Thackeray os an artist moves with 
ease and ennning. Beatrix is not a semnp. but 
neithm^ is die a model of ail the virtues as is Amelia. 
Yet how muoh more alive f 

Great praise has been Mcorded to the picture of 
Colonel Newcome; but for freahnen, force, and 
truenesB to Ufe, commend me to the faappy-go-luoky 
Pen and the peccant Costigan. 

Thackeray’s insight into the psychology of the 
plausible scoundrel and into thou^tleaa, hot- 
blooded youth, is sem not only in his novels but in 
his critical estimates. Read 1^ Bnglvh Humourista, 
and you will realise how admirably ho seizee on 
the essential greatness of Fielding, and of Steele, 
not oblivious to their faihngs as men but valuing 
their defects in their proper relations. But face 
him witii the pathological vagaries of a Swift or 
Stome, and his detestation of the men btinda him 
in the most amazing way to their unquestionable 
genius. 

Thackeray’s inadequate knriknent of Swift is 
the more carious inasmuch as these two have much 
in eennmon. Each v«s continually harping on 
the insincerities and shams of life, each favoured 
irony as a method of presentment; in both there 
is a certain bitterness of spirit and disgust with 
contemporary life. Swift, of course, is infinitely 
more savage, mote one-rided, more cynical; but 
Swift’s nature oaimot be estimated without taking 
hia physical infirmities into account. Perhaps 
Thackeray’s violence towards him is due to some 
instinctive appreciation of the bond between them 
and because ho saw in Swift on exaggerated edition 
of bimsdf. 

Thackeray was no cynic, though he has often 
been termed one; and herein lies the fundamental 
difference between him and Swift. His bittemesa, 
indeed, is often merely a cloak to hide bis sensitive- 
nesB. His own life was clouded by tragedy, and 
he is intensely susceptible to the sinister elements 
in other human lives. It is the old story of the 
Ptinceas and the Pea over again. But like many 
proud, aenritive natures he is terrified of taking the 
world into his confidence; of showing his inherent 
sentimeiitality (which will out in spite of him), 
and for fear he should be laughed at by the world¬ 
lings he savagriy fastens upon the infirmities of 
human nature, v^reaa all the while he has a pro¬ 
faned belief in the eoaential goodness of things; 

17 
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thus he mooks and jests and taunts as poor Punchi¬ 
nello did, to hide his own aching sympathies. 

How acutdy he felt with suffering may be 
judged from the following passage : 

“ Between me and those fellow-creatures of mine who 
are sitting in the room below, how strange and wonderful 
u the partition I We meet at every hour of daylight, 
and are indebted to each other for a hundred offices 
of duty and comfort of life; and we live together for 
years and don’t know each other, John’s voice to me 
Is quite different to John’s voice when he addresses his 
mates below. If 1 met Hauinah in the street with her 
bonnet on, I doubt whether 1 should know her. And 
all those good people, with whom I may live for years 
and years, have cares, interests, dear friends and rela¬ 
tives, mayhap schemes, passions, longing hopes, tragedies 
of their own, from whioti a carpet and a few planks and 
beams utterly separate me. When we were at the sea¬ 
side, and poor Helen used to look so pale, and run after 
the postman’s bell, and seize a letter in a great scrawling 
hand, and read it, and cry in a comer, how should wo 
know that the pool little thing’s heart was breaking T 
She fetched the water, and she smoothed the ribbons, 
and she laid out tlie dresses, and brought the early cup 
of tea in the morning, just os if she had no caros to keep 
her awake.” 

Dickens* pathos is genuine enough, but suffers 
too often from ovor-emphasis. Thackeray’s greater 
artistic reticence keeps him from melodramatics : 

“ No more flrmg was heard at Brussels ; the pursuit 
rolled miles away Darkness came down on the Geld 
and city; and Amelia was praying for Qeorge, who 
was lying on his face dead, with a bullet through hia 
heart.” 

What could be simpler or more briefly stated 7 
Yet in its very brevity and simplicity lies its power. 

Equally compolling in its unforced pathos is the 
following: 

“ Wo were to leave our lodgings on Monday morning, 
but on tiaturday jwaomg the child was seized with 
convulsions, and an Sunday the mother watched and 
prayed for it; but it pleased God to take the innocent 
infant from us, and on Sunday at midnight, it lay a 
corpse on its mother’s bosom. Amon I Wo liave other 
children happy and well, now round about us, and from 
the father’s heart the memory of this little Hung has 
almost faded , bat I do behove that every day of her 
life the mother thinks of her Arst-born that was with 
her for so short a while ; . . . and sho wears still at 
her nock a little, little lock of golden hair, which she 
took from the head of the infant os ho lay smiling in 
his coffin. It has happened to me to forget the child’s 
birthday, but to hiT never ' ” 

It is to be regretted that Thackeray did not deal 
more often with the pitiful side of things, and 
stand more aloof from the silliness and pretence 
he saw around him. Not that this did not need 
exposing, but it was not worth so much time as 
he spent over it. No one could depict adventurers, 
cheats, sycophants, and fools better than he: but 
the world is not mado up of these, and no one knew 
that better than Thackeray. If only ho had been 
lees concerned to hide his feelings and had token 
more pains to give fsreer expression to hia real 
genius I 

Thackeray satirised social conventions, Dickens 
national weaknesses Pretence and snobbery felt 
the lash of the one, hypocrisy and cruelty the rage 
of the other. Dickens uses a big brush and lays 
on the oolours thickly ; subtle eileota are more in 


Thackeray’s line. Dickens paints in oils, Thaoketay 
in water colours. Each has a big canvas, but 
Dickens excelled in vivid, massive effects, Thackeray 
in delicate touches and in clear draughtsmanship. 
What could be bettor done or more dehcately 
effective than this passage about Bohemia, over 
which 

*' there hangs an endless fog occasioned by much tobacco ; 
a land of billiard rooms, supper rooms, oystora and land 
of Boiig ; a land wliere soda water flows freely in the 
morning; a land where men call each other by their 
Christian names ; where most are poor, where almost all 
are young, and where, if a few old stars enter, it is be¬ 
cause they have preserved more tenderly and carefully 
than others their youthful spirits and the delightful 
capacity to bo idle.’’ 

In his pictures of Bohemian hfe in early Vic- 
tonan London, Thackuray is wonderfully happy. 
Ht know his Costigans and Fanny Boltons and Harry 
Fokers, as well as Dickens know his Codlins and 
Shorts, his little Marchioness, and his Jingles. His 
amiable young women are neither bettor nor worse 
than Dickens’. Neither novehst excelled m draw¬ 
ing heroines; but his young men are more con¬ 
vincing, and his old ladies equally oflective though 
less irrepressibly humorous 

As a stylist Thacskoray is, at onco, both superior 
and infonur to Dickons Ilis nper culture, his 
greater fastidiousness keeps him from the glaring 
crudities that mar Dickens’ writings; and his 
eloquence, when he lots himself go, has a tragio 
beauty that did not lie in Dickens’ homelier art 
to compass. At the same time the mtimat o homeli¬ 
ness, the contagious zest of Dickons’ style, carries 
with it a wider, a mure univoibul appeal. 

Tlittckerny’s style a]ipoals to our critical intelli¬ 
gence, Dickons’ to our heart and imagination. 
Indeed the critic in Tliaokcray is insistent every¬ 
where. lie is always ready to intrude on the story : 
he is beliind every cl lai actor, and takes no pains, 
as some novelists do. In koi'p up the illusion of 
If ahty A few strong i>iojiidicos apart, he is a sound, 
broad-minded critic ; there is adnuralile stuff in 
The Englieh HwnouriMs and in The Four Qeorgea ; 
while no one but a genuine critic could have written 
Esmond, with its inliniato knowhxlge and approdse- 
ment of oighteenth-eentury ways and manners. 

From the artistic point of view* he never equellod, 
much loss excelled, this picture of Queen Anne’s 
time. There aw pessagos in Pendennia and Vanity 
Fair, fewer passages in The Newcomea and The 
Virginians and Denia Duval, that are as satisfying 
in conception and execution. But nowhero does 
he achieve the same easy Wei of excellence as in 
Esmond. It is a great historical novel, not in the 
sense that TAe CUnater and the Hearth is great, but 
in the sense that Old Mortality is groat. Beode 
gave us a brilliant four de. force, Thackeray a per¬ 
fectly natural expression of two-thirds of hia tem¬ 
perament as well as of his own scholarly knowledge. 
More scholarship, however erudite, will never 
inspire a great historical novel unless there be 
some idiosyncratic affinity that gives a man psycho¬ 
logical insight into the life of the time. 

Esmond is no dexterous piece of Wordour Strebt 
oraftamanship; indeed, Theuskeray is not over- 
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gerupuloua to reproduce the phraseology of the age, 
he has done something far better than that, he hu 
reproduced the inmost spirit of the era of Queen 
Anne. If in his reproduction of actual historical 
figures ho is less satisfying, we must remember that 
oven Scott is not at his best there; and the per¬ 
sonal predilection of the reader comes into play 
as soon as men like Addison and Steele are brought 
upon the scene. None the less Addison and Bte^, 
Steele especially, are admirably drawn, while Swift 
at any rate is not unskilfully dcpicted—onoe grant 
Thackeray’s hostile point of view. 

The greatness of the book, however, lies in its 
private history, amd in such perfect pieces of 
characterisation as the capricious but lovable 
Lady Castlowood, Beatrix, whose eyes are fire, 
whose look is love,” the shifUess yet attractive 
Lord Castlowood. and Esmond himself. 

Eamond is Thackeray’s greatest book. His 
other books are groat in parts, but lack homogeneity 
and pc rspective. They have been abused for their 
excessive discursiveness : but discursiveness is no 
fatal bar to a great book, though it may be to a 
great novel. TnMram '^handy is hopeless as B 
novel; but it is one of the gniat books of literature. 
And it would he impuHsiblo to deny the attribute 
of greatness to Vnnity f'air, to Pendennia, and to 
The Newcomea, Btorne'a discursiveness is woven 
in one pattern, Thackoray’s is not. The preaching 
harmonisns ill with the comedy, and olitrudes 
detrimentally on the illusion of reality created by 
the charactoFs This is a nial pity ; for the chaiac- 
terisation is often adtuirable, ocH'osionally super- 
excwllont. It is loss oblriLsivu m Varniy Fair and 
Pendrnnia ; it is more obtni*!ive in The Newcomes. 
Consequently these later books afford us less satis¬ 
faction than the earlier ones, though in sheer 
power of characterisation The Newcomea and The 
Virg%man8 contain some of Tiiackoray’s host work. 
It IS the greater regret, therefore, that the tedious 
moralising and wcansnmo rhapsody should distract 
oui attention from such finely drawn figures as 
Ethel and Barnes Nowcome, Lady Kew and the 
Baroness do Bomstem, or such delightful cari¬ 
catures as Charles Ilonoyman, “ F. B.,” and 
Sampson. 

Thackeray’s moralising is the most welcome 
when he faces us frankly as the discursive essayist. 
This ho does in the Roundabout Papers, which are 
happily hlondod with genial humour and ploasont 
whimsicality. Here ho is not too serious or too 
improving. When ho is very serious ho is im- 
questionably a bore, unlike George Eliot, who had 
a really consistent philosophy of life behind her 
monitory moods. 

Looking at Thackeray’s work from the point of 
view of its place in the development of English 
fiction, we are struck by the more emphatic 
realism of his stories as compared with that of 
his predecessors. His instinctive critical faculty 
revolted against the garish sentiment of Lytton 
and Ainsworth, the philanthropic romanticism of 
Dickms, the machine-made morality of O. F. B. 
Jemes. The criminal, ho protested, is not neces¬ 
sarily a picturesque hero—like your Eugene Aram 
and Jack Shepp^; the aristocrat is not neew- 
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sarily a scoundrel nor the poor man an uigel of 
light; our political and soc^ institutions are not 
so inept and infamous as the reforming novelist 
would have thorn. Let us face the world we live 
in with clearer eyes and a more critical discernment. 
Scoundrels are often excellent company so long as 
we do not aentimentalise their villainy; but tiiey 
come from every class in the community. They 
are peculiar neither to Belgravia nor to the New 
Cut. 

In all this he did good and memorable work in 
restoring to English fiction a sober actuality and a 
fairer appraisement of claaa virtues and class failings 
than it had received since the time of Fielding. 
For this reason Thackeray excels os a painter of 
manners, oe an artist of the conventions, as a 
draughtsman of civilised man with all his merits 
and limitations. And he did the same service for 
English fiction as Ben Jonson did for the English 
drama; and just as Jonson, loving Shakespeare, 
yet saw his deficiencies and Us danger as a model 
to writers with less genius, so Ihackeray realised 
the imperfections of Dickons and the danger attach¬ 
ing to young writers who should davii^y follow 
in his wake. 

The analogy need not be pressed too close ; but 
it has its instructive side, and is fraught with 
greater significance, perhaps, than many admirers 
of Thackeray would care to admit. 

In one respect, certainly, Dickens resembled 
Shakespeare, and that is in the ndi, resilient 
vitality of his creative work ; and this it is which 
makes him triumph over many other writers 
superior to him in mental adornment and in artis¬ 
tic cunning ; and this it is, I think, which, despite 
the more fastidious erafismanship of 'Tbackeray, 
gives Dickens the more important position to-day. 
While writers have been wrangbng over the respec¬ 
tive ments of these great satirists, and while the 
scholarly critics have relegated Dickens to a de¬ 
cidedly infcnor position. Time has calmly taken 
the matter out of their hands, and feiv things in 
literary histoiy are more striking than the continu¬ 
ous and steady hold of Dickens upon the English 
people and the remurkable decline of Thackeray’s 
influence of late years. 

Some will attribute this fact to what they call 
the coarser strength of Dickens and the more 
fastidious culture of Thackeray. It is natural, 
they vill say, that Dickens should appeal to the 
many, Thackeray to the few; adding that 
Thackeray none-the-less n the finer genius. The 
more fastidious culture of Thackeray may be con¬ 
ceded readily, but hie greater geiuus is a far more 
debatable matter, and one may add a barren matter 
for discussion Whether Thackeray at hia beat is 
better than Dickens at hia beat is a problem of no 
great vslue. It is like osking whether a nectanne 
is better than an apple. The excellence is a differ¬ 
ent excellence* let it go at thet. It is another 
matter, however, whether Thackeray was able to 
express his genius as easily and amply as his great 
contemporary. And herein lies the secret, I think, 
of Thackeray’s decline. He was at his best a great 
arrist, a great stylist, and an admirable painter of 
mannen, but his genius did not lie in way of 
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■odol regeneration, hie irony is not beet exhibited 
in hia di&otus mooda. 

In other erorda, whereas Diokene on the whole 
knew hia limitations and kept within them, 
Thackeray too often neglected thoae qualities of 
ironic portraiture in which he excelled, for aermun- 
isinga that did really scant justice to hia wide 
human sympathies. “ A beautiful vem of genius 
lay struggling about in him,” as Carlyle so admir¬ 
ably said. Unhappily, we see too much of the 
struggle in what he has given us. 

Ladt Castlxwood and hxb Youmq WoBSHimn 

Ify Lady had on her side three idols. first and foremost, 
Jove the simrame ruler, was her lord, Harry’s patron, 
the good Viscount of Castlewood. All wi^es of his 
ware laws with her. If he had a headache, she was ill. 
If he frowned, she trembled If he joked, she smiled 
and was charmed. If he went a-himtine, she wan always 
at the window to see him nde sway, her Tittle son crowing 
on her arm, or on the watch tiU his return. She made 
dishes for his dinner: spiced his wine for him : made 
the toast for his tankard at breakfast; hushed the 
house when he slept in his chair, and watched for a 
look when he woke. If my Lord wrn not a little proud 
of hia beauty, my Lady adored it. She clung to his arm 
aa he paced the terrace, her two fair little hands clasped 
round his great one; her eyes were never tired of 
looking in hia face and wondering at its perfection. 
Her little son was his son, and had ^ father’s look and 
early brown hair. Her daughter Beatruc wae hia 
daughter, and had his eyes—were there ever such 
beautiful eyes in the world T AH the house wae arranmd 
so os to bring him ease and give him pleasure. She 
liked the sm^l gentry round about to come and pay 
him oourt, never caring for admiration for herself; 
those who wanted to be well with the lady must admire 
him. Not regarding her drees, she would wear a gown 
to rags, because he had once hked it; and if he had 
brou^t her a brooch or a ribbon, would prefer it to the 
most ooetly article of her wardrobe. 

My Lora went to London every year for six weeks, 
and tile family being too poor to appear at Court with 
any 6gure, he went alone. It was not until he was 
out of Bight that her face showed any sorrow : and what 
a joy when he came back I What preparation before 
his retnm I The fond creature had his arm-chair at 
the chimney-side—delighting to put the children in it, 
and to look at them there. Nobody took his place at 
the table; but his silver tankard stood there as when 
my Lord was present. 

A pretty sight it was to see, during my Lord’s absence, 
or on those many mornings when sleep or headache kept 
him a-had, this fair young lady of Castlewood, her little 
daughter at her knee, and her domestics gathered round 
her. reading the Morning Prayer of the English Church. 
Esmond long remembered how she looked and spoke, 
kneeling reverently before the sacred book, the sun 
shining npon her golden hair until it made a halo round 
about her. A dosen of the servants of the house kneeled 
in a line opposite their mistress. For a while Harry 
Esmond kept apart from these mystenes, but Doctor 
Tosher showing him that the prayers read were those 
of the Church of all ages, and the boy’s own inclination 
prompting him to bo always as near as he might to his 
mistress, and to think all things the did right, from 
listaainK to the prayers m tho ante-chamber, he came 
presently to kneel down with the rest-of the household 
in the parlour; snd before a couple of years my lady 
had mMe a thorough convert. Indeed the boy loved 
his eateohisar so much that he would have sumribed 
to anything she bade him, and was never tired of listen¬ 
ing to her fond discourse and simple comments upon the 
book, which she read to him in a voice of which it was 
dilBeiilt to resist the sweet persuasion and tender ap¬ 
pealing Undnese. This friendly controveny, and the 
intimaoy which it oooaeioned, bound the lad more fondly 


than ever to his mistress. The happiest period of his 
life was this ; and the young mother, with her daughter 
and son, and the orphan lad whom she protooted, read 
and worked and played, and were children togethw. If 
the lady looked forward—as what fond woman does 
not T—towards the future, she had no plans from which 
Harry Elsmond was left out, and a thousand and a 
thousand times, in his passionate and impetuous way, 
he vowed that no power should separate him from his 
mistress ; and only asked for some chance to happen 
by whioh he might show his fidelity to h«r. Now, at 
tte olose of his life, as he site and tecalls in tronqiuIUty 
the happy and busy scenes of it, he can think, not un¬ 
gratefully, that he has been grateful to that early vow.* 

Tex Batxu or IVatebloo 

All our friends took their share and fought like men in 
the great field. All day long, whilst the women were 
paying ten miles away, the lines of the dauntless English 
infantry were reoeiving and repelling the furious charges 
of the French horsemen. Guns which were heard at 
Brussels were ploughing up their ranks, and comrades 
falhng, and the vesoluto survivors closing m. Towards 
evemng, the attack of tho French, repeated and resisted 
BO bravely, slaokened in its fury. They had other foes 
besides the British to engage, or were preparing for a 
filial onset. It came at Iwt: the columns of the Im- 
prial Guard marched up the hill of Saint Jean, at 
length and at once to sweep the English from the height 
which they had maintained all day, and spite of all. 
Unsrared by the thunder of tho artillery, which hurled 
death from the English line, tho dark rolling oolunm 
pressed on and up the hill. It seemed almost to crest 
the eminence, when it began to wave and falter. Then 
it stopped, stUl facing the shot. Then at last the English 
troops rushed from the post from which no enemy had 
been able to dislodge them, and the Guard turned and 
fled.* 

Benjamin Disbaeu (1804-1881), one of the bril¬ 
liant and forceful personalities of inid-Victonan 
times, has m his novels— Vttnan Grey, Coning^, 
Tancred, and Sybd —^pictured somewhat flam¬ 
boyantly, yet witli a good deal of humorous 
insight, the social and political life of the age. 
There are some neat satirical pictures in hia novels, 
and he was a powerful upholder of the new Tory 
Democracy. SyM (1845) dealt with labour con¬ 
ditions subsequent to the first Chartist riots. 
Though his point of view is that of the satirist, 
the painter of manners rather than that of the 
humanitarian story-teller, ho yet did no httle to 
pniparo 1 ho way for such reformers in fiction aa 
Mrs. GaskeU and Charles Kingsley. 

Aa a novelist, Anthonv Troixofe (1815-1882) 
has every qualification save that of genius. His 
inventive powers, if not brilliant, were certainly 
striking; ho had humour, a sense of tragedy, a 
nice instinct for characterisation. His literary 
style is pleasant and attractive, and hia craftsman¬ 
ship invariably sound and consoientious. An out¬ 
put of thirty novels testifies to his productive fer¬ 
tility. and when we recollect that the majority of 
these were clever and interesting and a few of 
remarkable merit, it must be admitted that Trollope 
was a decided force in Victorian fiction. 

First and foremost ho was a good paintw of 
character. His scope here is not espedaUy diverri- 
fied, but within certain prescribed himtB he wu 
extremdy effective. Particularly did he exod in 
depicting illustrations of the genial worldUng type^ 
* Henry Eemond. > Vanity Fair. 
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This is best exemidified in his Cathedrsl stories, 
snd his portraits of the provincial clergy and of 
the provincial folk that congregate in Cathedral 
towns have never been excelled. With keen ob¬ 
servation and ready humour he differentiates these 
folk, and in unfoWng the oomedice of their lives 
tardy descends into caricature. As a painter of 
midtUe-olasa life he stands midway between Dickens 
(uod Thackeray, on the one hand, and George 
Eliot on the other. Lacking the astounding vitality 
of Dickens and the sensitive art of Thwikerayi 
he never falls into that vein of fantastic exaggera. 
tion that so often accompanies writws of exuberant 
imagination. He saw oleariy, less sMisitively 
the dominant traits of the mrai and women about 
him than th^ did, but on the other hand ho saw 
round them more surely and more faithfully, and 
in his work we meet with the beginning of that 
Boientifio appraisement of character rais^ to so 
fine an art by George Eliot. 

Unhappily, the faculty of faithful and judicial 
observation leads Trollope and his reader into very 
dull company at times, and we aigh for the ideal. 
ising whimsicahty of Dickens, who took care to 
make hia fools such glorious company. How we 
should have yawned over Trollope’s delineation 
of Mrs. Nickleby I 

To return, however, to the more attractive side 
of Trollope’s power. Not only is he good at 
ohaiacter drawing, he is a capital story-teller. 
This does not mean that he was expert in bis plots; 
in plot he is decidedly inferior to many of hiS 
contemporaries, and the dexterity of Wilkie Collins 
was always a source of good-natured envy to the 
author of Barcheeter Towers. But he has a clear, 
competent, pleasant style, with no irritating 
mannerisms such as di^gured his greater con¬ 
temporary Charles Reade, and could mingle in¬ 
cident and characterisation and description with 
sufficient skiU to please the most experienced novel 
reader. He is not a great stylist, but he would 
have scorned producing the ^oddy writing that 
goes to make up so many successes of the season 
in our own day. 

Yet, while critical enough to avoid the mistakes 
into which his greater contemporaries fell, he had 
not sufficient integrating power, or, if we will, 
that touch of genius that would preserve his books 
for future generations. One oharacter alone 
among a oro^ of admirable but undistinguished 
oreationB is worthy to join the gallery of Immortals, 
and that is Mrs. Proudie, wife of the Biriiop of 
Barnhester. She deserves a place along with Aunt 
Clegg, Mrs. Poyser, Mrs. Gamp, and B^y Sharp. 
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A fine study of the female boUy. A vulgar, over, 
bearing, narrow-minded woman, yet sinoere a«d 
not wh^y so flint-hearted as she seems. Trollope 
took real joy in her oompmy, and was loth to iMut 
with her, introducing her into more than one novel 

All things cooBidmed. Trollope is at his happiest 
in delmeating those scenes and those chancters 
that exhibit espeoially Saxon qualities. He knew 
his John Bull, appreciating 1^ strong point*— 
bad he not muoh m common with the gentleman T 
—but fully alive to his weaknesses. No one can 
sketch for us more sympathetically than he the 
English middle-class matron, the jog-trot country 
doctor, the average Monber of Parliament, the 
commonplaoe yet kind-hearted country elerio. His 
best charaoters thrive on roast beef and good beer. 

In his methods of presentatiem be seems to us 
often a masculine edition of Jane Austen, a shade 
lees dehcate in hia humour and several shades more 
vigorous in his mental outlook. Less sensitive to 
hiB limitations than she, ho is inferior in his artistry, 
but his novels reflect with equal fidelity the pro¬ 
vincial life of the mid-Victonan ago as hers do 
the late Georgian. As a man, a thoroughly good 
fellow, " as downright as a box on the ear,” os 
a writer, a vigorous, fair-minded, well-informed 
craftsman. He will not stir the imagination nor 
titiUate the intellect; but he knew hia bumnees as 
a story-teller and ffid it thoroughly. And that, 
after aU, is no mean qualification. 

Samuel Butleb (183,5-1902). Lacking the 
eense of artistic form possessed by men like 
Thackeray, and the diversity of gifts that accen¬ 
tuated the force of Meredith’s satirical faculty, 
hia books may be rogarde4 rathtr as a storehouse 
of ironic comment and suggestion than works of 
art. But his influence on aoroe of the ablest 
writers to-day, Bernard Shaw for instance, has 
been very profound. No one has more frankly 
admitted this than Mr. Shaw himself, and to some 
extent he hea done for Butler what Huxley did 
for Spencer, popularised his methods of thought. 
For Butler was a distinctive original force, os all 
admit who have read his Erewhon (1872), Erewhon 
Revisited (1901), and The Way of all Flesh (1003). 

A scholar, an acute thinker on the problems of 
modern life, his writings are not easy to construe, 
but their suggestive wisdom is likely to become far- 
reaohing during the next decade or so. He will 
never be popular, for he could not throw his thought 
into dear dramatic form, and the multitude do not 
take kindly to elaborate irony. But as a satirical 
critic of modem life he must always be reckoned 
among the more potent influences of his generation. 


II. PROSE: (o) Fiction. Women Novelists of the Victorian Era. Introduction — M. Russell 
Mitford—Mrs. Bray—Mrs. Clive—Mrs. Marsh—Mrs. Trollope—^The Brontes—Mrs. Gaskell— 
George Eliot—Mrs. Henry Wood—Mrs. Craik—Charlotte Yonge—Mrs. Oliphsnt— Mtr Lynn 
Lynton—M. £. Braddon—“Ouida”—Rlioda Broughton—Edna Lyall. 


The first chapter in the development of the women 
novelista practically began with Fanny Bumey 
and ends with Jane Austen. Between Jane Austen 
and the Brontes there ore no names of vital im- 
poitanoe. There is ohami in Misa Mitford^ Our 


ViUaye, and touches of Harriet Maitineau’a vigorous 
intellect in her novel Deahrook, but nrither hne 
nor in the facile romances of Mrs. Bray, or in Mrs. 
Cuvb’s Paul FerroU, is there any striking power. 
Yet tike orowd of women writers is quite respectable 
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in its asB, and mimber many atory^taDaca who 
a^joyad a good populw vogue in their time. aoiA 
ai Mn. Goac. Mra. Marsb, aiul Hn. Taouora — 
an voluocinous and famla writma. The oaae of 
Ilia. TaouiOFE (1780-1863) is interesting for having 
naanjmd hction at the age of fifty to retrieve her 
hnaband’a fortunea; die euooeeded in reatonng 
thoae fortunes, and continued with such dieeiful 
rapidity to turn out her volumes like so many sand 
|ues, that in about five-and-twenty years she had a 
hundred noveb to her credit. Her first succera 
was not a novel (thou^ the Ameiican of the day 
would have decidedly daaaified it amcmg pure 
fiction), and dealt with her ezperienoes in America. 
It produced a good deal of sore feeling at the time 
aeraas the Atlantic the lack of taste and tact 
which aba showed in this volume. Its success 
probably waa laigdy owing to this fact. 

THE BRONTES 

On a chill February day in 1820 a dull procenion 
of heainly-laden wagons made its way across the 
bleak wind-swept Yorkshire moors, through the 
littia village of Hawcurth, depositing its burden at 
the vicarage; these wagons omitained the house¬ 
hold goods of the “ new paraon.’’ 

The Rev. Patrick Bronte waa an Iiistiman, of 
peasant stock, with the strong, passioiiato nature 
of his countrymen; a morose, in^iationt, selfiah 
mao with ideas of his own on the training and 
education of children. He had been a schoolrosPU'r 
in the north of Irdland until be was thirty, and, 
having saved a little money, proceeded to Cam- 
bndge where he took his degree in 1806; eventu. 
ally we find him at'HartBhead in Yorkshire as 
ouiata. Here he met and married, in 1812, Maria 
Branwall, a gentle, loving, delicate little Comidi- 
woniaa who invariably looked upon the briglit side 
of every trouble, indudmg her husband’s peculiar 
temperament: “ Ought 1 not to be thankful,” she 
said, " that he never gave me an angry word ? ” 

In 1816 l£r. Bronte, with his wife and two baby 
girls—Maria and EUzabeth—left Hartahead. He 
had aco^ted the charge of the perish of Thomtrai, 
near Bn^ord, and here were bom Chariotte (1816), 
Patrick Branwell (1817), Emily Jane (1818), and 
Anne (1820). Portly ^ter the birth d An^, in 
the year <d the removal to Haworth, Mrs. Bronte 
died, and her eistar came frenn Penzance to do her 
port in caring for these motherless children. 

There waa something untamable and barbaric 
in the nature of Mr. BrontC. He wes fond of his 
diUdreu, but in following out his principles of 
education ho exhorted them to the sternest self. 
rep r ew ion from babyhood. Frsfl and delicate, 
arid bereft of the society of other ihildren, they 
grew up so unnatunlly reserved and mlont that 
** you would never have known there was a child 
far the house.'* Maria, at seven yean old, would 
be quite content with a newspaper or periodical, 
sod her father says he '*oot^ always converep 
with her on any topic with pleasure, as with a 
grown person.” After lees than a year at school, 
Maria and EUzabeOi both died of oousumption in 
182S. 


Tha story of the only son is a sad one. Fatiicac 
Branwell was the <»e spoBt member of the fondly, 
in whom ail their hc^ies centred, and for wheae 
pleasure, present comfort, and future welfore one 
and all willin^y sacrificed themsdves. But their 
devotion was ill-requited. Showing some talent 
as an artist, he was sent to London to pursue his 
studies, yet economise at home as they it was 
found impossible to continue providing him with 
the neoeasaiy funds for his expenses, and he returned 
to Haworth. After five months as a tutor we find 
him acting as clerk on die Leeds and Manchester 
Railway. The disordMud at^e of his accounts 
necessitated an intwview with the (firectoia, and 
resulted in his diamisssL Again he resorts to 
teaching. In 1842 he became tutor in the fomily 
of a w^thy clergyman nuned Robinson, where 
Anne was also a governess. His conduct in this 
household was unuUerably base, though his sisters, 
while disgusted, were but too ready to accept thw 
brother’s view of the matter. To Haworth he re¬ 
turns, to continue his dissolute course of living in 
spite of loving care and remonstrance, until Ur 
death m 1848. 

** It u not permitted us to grieve for him who is gone,” 
wrote Charlotte, ”sb others gnei'e for Uiose they love. 
... There is such a bittemees of pity for fais life and 
death, such a yearning fur the emptiness of lus whole 
existence as I cannot describe.” 

We now approach Charlotte, who, although 
Branwell's senior, has bnen left till now in order 
to follow her life more in conjunction with that of 
hor sistors—Emily and Anne. 

Bom on 2l8t Apnl 1816, when ei^t years old 
Charlotte, accompanied by Enuly, was sent to 
Cowan Bridge tchool for the daughters of clergy¬ 
men : a grim, insanitary dwelling wherein the chil¬ 
dren were half-starved. On the death of Maria 
and Ehzabeth, Charlotte and Emily were recalled 
homo, and pursued their studies as beet they could 
under the direction of their aunt. 

Even at this early age Charlotte had begun to 
write, and there still exist twenty-two volumes, in 
the mmutcat handwriting, of from sixty to one 
hundred pages each—the output ai less than two 
years. 

Oiejlotte’s second experience of school life waa 
at Roriieed, between Leeds and Huddersfield, 
whither die went in January 1831. Here the 
principal. Miss Woolor, with her kind motherlineas, 
and two feOow-pupils, EHon Nussey and Mtuy 
Taylor (the “ Caroline Helatone ” and “ Rose 
Yoike” of Shirley) became her Ufelong friends. 
An omnivorous reader, in which she hod been 
encouraged by her father, she knew her Shakespeare 
and modem poets wdl, and, like Dickeos, was 
invaluable as a story-teller, her Irish aeoent and 
strong political bias brir^ responsible for miudi 
good-natured banter from her achoolfellowa. 

In HrsL Gaskell’s biography Charlotte Bronti^ 
at the age of fifteen, is tleacnb^ as 

“a quiet, thoughtful girl, very small in 
soft, thick brown hair sad pe rel isr eyes of a reddiMi 
brown odour.” while ”now and then on some just 
oeonon or vivid interest or wbo l esosa e indignation, a 
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nght would ahino out, •• if maim «piritaul liui^ hod bewa 
bodied wliioh glowad behind tbau' asomarva oifae ... 
Aa net of her featuree wan plain, large and ill'Oat: 
but, nnleas yon began to oatahagna thm you ware hardly 
aware of tiie fact, for the ayaa and power of the oonnle- 
nanoe over-balaneed every phyeicat dafeot, Ae eroohad 
mouth and the large noaa were forgotten and the whole 
£aae a rr e et ed the attentjon and preaanth attracted all 
thoao whom aha heraelf would have oared to attract.** 

In 1832 die left Roehead, hot rotunied in 1S3S 
aa a teacher, in order tiiat the nuney mig^t be 
ntiliaed for Branwell’a art training. At thia time 
die waa aooompanied by Emily, a tall, striking- 
looking giri of seventeen. 

Reaerved aa waa Chaiiotte, Emily waa atill nune 
reaerved. She aenned to have absorbed the ailuioe 
of the gaunt, lonely moon in her avenion to aociety, 
and her paadon fur the moon in all aoaaona and in 
all amathera made her almoet aa one of themarivea. 

** In the bleak aoUtude ahe found many and dear 
deli^ta," wrote Charlotte; “ and not the least and 
beat loved waa liberty. Liberty was the breath 
of Emily’s noetnls, without it ahe pexidied.” With 
the wtmdarful eyas of the Brontea she had the 
pallor of disease on her counteniuioe. Homesick, 
she remained but three months at Roehead, then 
returned to Haworth, her place in the achodl being 
taken by Anne. 

Teaching was very unemgenial to the resticss 
Chariotte: she had neither the liking for the 
aociety of young people, nor aptitude for the work, 
and she became dsapintod and despondent. Shortly 
after the school removed to Dewsbury Moor her 
health and spirits became affected by the cdiange 
—" So heme 1 went,” die said, “ and the change 
at onoe roused and soothed me.” 

Literature now attracted her, aa it alvmys had. 
and ahe sent some of her poetry to Southey, whose 
view of literature as a calling for women waa cer¬ 
tainly most discouraging ai^ evoked her reidy. 

“ I trust I shdl never more fed ambitious to aee 
my name in print.” 

In 1837 the brother of her frrend EUen Nussey, a 
young dergyman, wished to marry her, but her 
strong emotiond nature fdt the imperative neoea- 
aity of an “ intense attachment which should make 
me willing to die for him ”—this was denied 
her. 

Teaching aeemed to be the only means of a 
livelihood for these girls. They looked forward 
to keeping a adiool of their own; ao to gain 
the neoessaiy proficiency CSiarlotto and Emily 
entered the Hdger Fendonnat. Brussels. The 
elder girl was happy in her way. but the ]faiinger 
never settled down. They were stodioas, 
became ao profioieat in French that at the end 
of their term, Madame H^ger suggested that they 
diould remain and give EngUsh and music leasons 
in ratnm for Germi^ The fllnesa and death of 
their annt at Haworth recalled them h o me —^Anne 
waa already acting as a private gurerness—and 
their father’s failing sight and Bianwcll’s oondoot 
neoemitatod that one ahrwild remain in thediminirtied 
famOy circle. Sknily waa dioaen to do this, and we 
may be sure she aoquieaoed willingly, and diailotte 
rsturned to Br n ssr la alone, the luridly, inteHectnal 
mtereat of Professor Hdger at this pwiod becomii^ 
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n ormaidnrabln inflnenoe in mnniding her liteiBiy 
bastes and work. 

At the end of her tenn in Brlmam. an attenmt 
to aamre piqiils at Haworth failed “Evacyoie 
widias ns well, bnt there are no piqifla to bo b^** 
One day Charlotte found a manuscript copy of 
aoBM veraea written Iqr Emily, that ** To my ear,” 
aaid her aiater, “ had a peculiar muaie, wild, melaa- 
oholy. and elevati^.” ’Then Anne riiyiy prodneod 
some of hen ; whiA had a ” sweet, ahnoere pothoa 
of their own.” Thereiipan they agreed to arrange 
a amall oollectioa and if poeriUe get them printed, 
‘nte little volume appeared in 1846 as Pomu bjf 
Cumr, Etttt, amd Jetim Bell. 

Tba following year the eistere* endeavonn to 
fiad a pobliaber for tiirir three proae volumes 
were rewarded in so far that Emify’a fTutker^ 
Heighta and Anno*a Agnea Orey were accepted by 
Ifr. Newby ” rm tenna aomewfaat inqioveiiahing to 
the anthore.*' Chariottte’s volume. The Projeaaor, 
journeyed from pubUaher to poblulier without 
Buooeaa. At length a gjeam of hope came with its 
rejection Meaera. Smith, Elte A Co., who 
oflbred to oonaider favourably the new work which 
" Currw Bell ” informed them he waa writing. 
Jane Eyre waa quickly finiabed, and on ita reception 
took the publiaher’a raadera by stonn, waa accepted, 
and issued in three volumes on October 16, 1847, 
ita author receiving £500 toe the manuscript. £500 
has since been refused by the pidiiishen for the 
original still in their poasession. 

Jane Eyre waa an immediate sucoeas, yet Ifr. 
Bronte was quite in ignorance of his daughter’s 
fame. One day, anned with a copy of the book 
and a few reviews—not forgetting to inriude aa 
adverse one—she carried them into faia study— 

” Papa. I’ve been writing a book.” 

“ Have yon, my dear t ” 

** Yea, and I want you to read it.” 

“ I am afraid it will try my eyes too much.** 

*' But it is not in mannscript; it is printed.” 

” My dear, you’ve never thought of the eape ns e 
it will be I It win be alrnaat sure to be a Icaa; 
fw how can you get a book add T No one knows 
you or your name.” 

” But, papa, 1 don’t think it will be a htaa. No 
more win you if you wffl just let me read a review 
or two, and teU yon more about it.” 

HiiB die did, and then left hha to peruse her work. 

The Tenant of WUdftU Hall, Anne’s second novel, 
was puMiriied in June 1848, and waa advertised by 
the pablnher, Mr. Newby, as the work of the 
author of Jane Eyre. In ooneeqaemse of tJiie 
deception it became neoeaaaiy for the girls to dis- 
doae their identity. Emily’a health was rapidly 
fafling, ao ** Anne and I,” writes Charlotte, ” prehed 
up a man box, sent it down to Keighley, set our- 
B wve a out after tea, walked through a anosrstoim 
to the station, got to Leeds, and whiried iqp by 
night train to London, with tiie view of proving 
oar aqiarato identity to Smith and Eldw, and 
con f ron t ing Ne w by with hb He.” 

llien came the pleaaant interview with Me. 
Smith, her pnbliriier, and hia aatonidmient at finding 
”Chrr«r KA”— not a man aa ever yone bad aop- 
poaed, bat a riiy, sens i t i ve fittle woman, with meik 
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brown eyas. Explanations ensued, uid the aistere 
■pent on enjoyable three dasrs in London. 

Wuthering HeighU was just publudied when 
Emily was taken ill, and died of oonsumption in 
Daoember 1848. Anne also drooped and sickened, 
and on May 28, 1849, died at Scarborough, almost 
witti h«r last breath exhorting her sister to “ Take 
courage, Charlotte, take courage." 

After the publication of Sh%rley in 1849, Charlotte 
Bront£ paid a vi^t to London and met several of 
her literary idols i Thackeray, to whom she dedi* 
oated the second edition of Jane Eyre ; Harriet 
Martineau, to whose books she acknowledged " the 
pleasure and profit derived from them "; John 
Forster, and elso “ a party of my cntics—seven 
of them; some of them hod been very bitter faces 
in print, but th^ were prodigiously civil face to 
face." Many other notabihtios she might have 
met but for her shyness, and all attempts to lionise 
her failed. 

ViU^te followed in January 1853. Begun in 

1861, before the close of the year she was seriously 
ill. On regaining health, work was resumed, but 
b«d again to be postponed on account of the illness 
of her lather. After it was finished, in October 

1862, she paid a round of visits, among them one to 
Harriet Martineau at Ambleside, another to Mrs. 
Ooskell at Manchester. 

In 1863 Mr. Bronte’s curate, the Rev. A. B. 
Nicholls, the fourth to sue for Charlotte’s hand 
in marriage, was refused by her father, so he 
resigned his curacy. The following year Mr. 
Brontd relented, and the marriage took place at 
Haworth on June 29, 1864. 

Happy in the love of her husband and the pros¬ 
pect of motherhood, Charlotte’s joy was to be 
short-lived, and she died at Haworth on March 31, 
1865; the last recorded words to her husband 
being, " We have been so happy." 

Thb Wobk o]' CEABixnxB Bronte 

Tliere are three characteristics that detach them¬ 
selves from the writings of Charlotte Bronte: 
the note of intimacy, the note of passion, the note 
of revolt. 

The Note of Inlttnacy 

That confidential relationship which some writers 
establish between themselves and their readers is 
quite a modem note. The elder romances are 
necessarily impersonal and objective; crystallising 
as they do tales that have been floating about 
many countries, having their origin in oral tradition, 
and continually receiving fre^ accretions from 
divers souroea. 

Elizabethan literature is in its broad features 
essentially objective; it aims at describing life, 
not talking about it. We leom little about Lyly 
from Ettphuee, or about Sidney from the Arcadia ; 
and this objectivity pumues us along the seven¬ 
teenth and most of the eighteonih century. The 
great novelists of the time— "Dedoa, Richardson, 
iielding, Sterne, Smollett, Goldsmith—are all of 
them men of stron$dy marked personalities and 
temperaments; but it is only i^reotly in their 
writings that we catch a ^impse of these; they 


exhibit a oertam aloofness from their audience; 
and the asides of Fielding are the asides of a 
sensible, broad-minded, matter-of-fact man of the 
world, that express aptly and clearly the common- 
sense, prudential morahty of the tune, but do not 
when carefully examined throw any intimate hght 
upon Fielding the Man, os apart from Fielding the 
novelist of a certain type. 

The same appbes with stronger force to Defoe. 
In Sterne the attitude is more relaxed, certainly ; 
Sterne makes a great parade of being confidentaal.but 
it is the pose of a consummate hterary artist. Tliere 
is little intimacy in Scott; while part of Jane Austen’s 
charm lies, as we have Baen,mher sense of gentle self- 
detachment from the subject-matter of her stones. 
We think mainly of the art of the story-teller in read¬ 
ing Pride and Prejudice ; we think primarily of the 
personality of the story-teller, in reading Jane Eyre. 
Indeed she is really the first novehst to bi ing the note 
of intimacy, of self-revelation, to the foiefront. 
Dickens is a friendly, easy, and a delightful com- 
pamon in prmt; but not intimate. And Thackeray 
taker- special pams to mask his real feelings at times 
behmd a shade of cynicism. 

Yet by an interesting paradox of temperament, 
Charlotte Bronte, reserved and almost inarticulate 
in ordinary intercourse, lets herself go with frank 
and eager abandonment directly she takes pen in 
hand. 

It was this that so shocked and disturbed the 
critic in the Quarterly: it seemed a startling and 
outrageous thing,—^this passionate whispering in the 
reader’s ear. Outrageous it was not; startling it 
may woU have appeared : and Charlotte Bronte was 
really only applying to fiction what liad already been 
applied with such delightful results by men hke Elia 
and Hazlitt to the Essay. They are our earhest 
idiosyncratic essayista. “ Elia ’’ teUs us much more 
about Charles Lamb, than Charles ever told us about 
Lamb. Let it be remembered also that Lamb, for 
all his faculty for comradeship, had a ring of reserve 
that none broke through. To the modem reader 
many scenes in Jane Eyre, to a less extent in VUlette, 
seem strained, hysterical, theatrical; but the reader 
has little discernment if unable to realise while read¬ 
ing, that this excitability is only a surface quality ; 
largely determined by the writer’s relief in ^ing at 
least able to express herself and to unburden her souL 
She is in reality neither theatrical nor hysterical ; 
she has self-command, grit, and a stark sincerity 
that would put to shame the average sentimentid 
writer of to-^y. We need not be blind to her tech¬ 
nical faults ; they are obvious enough. Her experi¬ 
ence of life was limited and sometimeB die attempts 
to describe phases with which she was quite un¬ 
acquainted. She had not, as Jane Austen had, a 
shrewd tact that made her confine herself to the 
matterwhichsheknewatfirsthond. Yetweneednot 
wonder that this ardent intimacy diould sometimea 
lead her into unfamiliar surroundings; it is more to 
the purpose to wonder how it was that with so slight 
on experience of the main stream of human bfe, 
with so little objective material to work upon, she 
could achieve such vital result But so it is ; for 
this prim little woman was aUve to her finger-tips, 
and die wrote her pages with her own life Uo^ 
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Some story-tellers write fur material advantage; 
others for fame, she writes aunply becaiiae it is a 
necessary condition of her existence. There is no 
trace of self-consciousness in her self-abandonment. 
She IS far too serious to pose. The turbulent forces 
tliat ordinary intercourse and the conventions of hfc 
had driven mward, burst out with the greater un- 
reewve so soon as the barrier was lemovcd. She does 
not really live until slie talu'S up pen and ink. Then 
she is a woman of genius. Till that moment she 
is merely the queer-tempered, painfully shy, old 
fashioned daughter cit an obscure country parson. 

Indeed the loader feels an ahnosl intolerable sense 
of intiusion when he coincis across so mtimate a 
passage as this: 

“ Take tho iiiatter an you find it; ocsk no quci^tions, 
utter no renionstrancei , it in your hfr.! wihdoin. You 
expected bread, and you ha\c got a -.time , Ineak }our 
teeth on it, acd don't shnek tieenuse yoiir nerve"! are 
martyrised ; do not doubt that your mental stomach— 
if you have buc-Ii a thing—is strong as an ostrich's—the 
atone a ill dig<-st ou held out your hand lor lui egg, 
and fate put into it a seoipioii. Show no cunitcrnatiun ; 
close yoiii lingers firmly upon the gift ; let it simg 
through thu palm. mind- in tune, aticr >our 

hand and arm have suiilleil and (|Uivered long with 
torture, the Hi|ueezi’d scorpion will die, and ^ on will 
have learned the gieat lesion how to endiiie without a 
sol), k'or the whole lemiiaiil oi youi life, if jou survive 
the test.—some, it is said, die under it,—von will be 
etronger, wisei. l«',-.s sensitiv-o . . . Nature is an excel¬ 
lent Ineiid in eueh eases, si'iilmg the lips, inlerdii ting 
utterance, eomniundiiig a placid dissimulatini,—a dis- 
sirniilatloii often ueaiing an casv and gay iiiieii at first. 
Fettling dowr’ii to sorrow and jinlencss in time, then 
]iaHsing awav. anil louiing a convenient stoicism, not 
tho less fortifying because it is halt hittei.” 

Tlir Note of Passion 

Charlotte Bronte has wrillcn of lonely, repressed 
womanhixMl with a pohsinn and iiitinsity unsur- 
paas<>d in English fiction, even nmonc the outspoken 
fiction of our own day. TTiitil she Imgnn to wiile, 
no womuii had daied to w rilcuf hfeiroin llic woniiiii'.s 
point of t lew, as Fielding h.td done fiom tho Tiinn's. 
The inaseulino coiiwiition. llial w-hattwer a woman 
may foci it la liad for htT to t'xpn'ss it ; that wink* 
the man may do and dam (ho woman must wait 
mookly and pationtlv, liad iiold good m our fiction. 
This convention Chailotto Rroiitc utterly broke 
down. She rovcalod woman as a human being 
Not content, in tho wonls of Mis. Mo>noil’s poignant 
versos, ‘ lo oin»id iipor tho thn'sliold with a fiioo of 
dumb desiro,” but proclaiming the rights of bor ,scx to 
give expression to that dosire, impatient with thoso 
who thought that woman should meekly await tho 
** not im])oHBihln ” but highly problematic he How 
very real the tragedy of the unloved woman was, 
none felt more keenly than tho large-hearted creator 
of Aurora Leigh when she wrote of 

*' The unkiased lips 

And eyes undrfed, because there’s none to ask 

The reason they grew moist.” 

Yet there is no breath of lawlessness in her pas¬ 
sion ; to US to-day indeed, she seems quaintly 
puntonical in lier outlook on life. We rr>caU Mrs. 
Coriylo’s satirical exclamation when sho met George 
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Eliot: ” What I she an improper female 1 ’* And 
if she is volcanic, a pnmmer volcano never existed 
than Charlotte Bionte. 

And thus we have this curious result: while the 
agonies of a woman yearning for aftection are ex¬ 
hibited—especially in Jane Eyre and VilleUe —with 
a poignant fei-ling, beside which the love troubles of 
Mnggie Tulliversecm half-hearted and conventional; 
yet the solution of the emotional problem, which 
seems to her mevitable, strikes many of us as curi¬ 
ously tinud and strait-laced, for all its honesty and 
ainoenty 

But tho prunnoBB of her heroine’s conduct serves 
to increase the intensity with which she depicts the 
passion. Love was thu breath of life to Charlotte 
Bronte ; the be-all and end-all of human life ; thus 
this preoreupation with love in Iut novels that bored 
Harriet Martmeau and moved George Henry Lewes 
bo mild reinnnstranco. 

But remonstrance was vain with a child of the 
“stormy sisti-iliood ” Harriet Maitmeau was 
framed on other lines ; slio could not realise the 
emotional receptivity of a highly wrought nature 
such as Charlotte Bronte’s. And Lewes, when he 
wrote and advistxl hei to study Jane Ausien's novels, 
might have spared his ink One might as well have 
mivised Cliopin to sludv Bach’s fugues. tShe needed, 
of course, to pioetise the art of restraint and orou- 
suin, but with that temperament of hers it was 
nieifiy a matter of concentrating tlie flame in place 
of diffusing if. 

W o know now suilicient of her hfu story, to nsUise 
how frustrated love threw its gi'cy shadow across her 
path. And even if we had known notliing of the 
Brussels episode, and oiilj sumused that her interest 
in M. H^gei was sometluiig innie lhaii iiitellactiuJ 
admiration, we might Lave gath<‘ied fiiuii iho char- 
aeter and tenipeianient of the woninn, us exlnhited 
in her writings and the reeoids of fnends, that she 
WHi miinidi'd for tiagic disappointment. For this 
leahoii, too n.uch must not Ite miule of the Bronte 
onvironnient 'J he moriland and its demzens 
helped no doubt lo emphasize the pitnial elemente 
in the Bronte tenqiernnient, and it makes a striking 
background for such a teinperanient. But Charlotte 
and Emily would have been aloof and tragic souls 
hod they lieen hi ought up in the most cheerful urban 
surroundings Charlotte hati the soul of the primi- 
tivn wonian. leashed in by a few eaily Victorian 
eonvenlions, and she is always straining against the 
lensli while ii])hiaiding n( herself for doing so All 
the wluli' that the curates were wooing her she was 
jtrohdhlv longing for wme dashing Loehinvar lo nde 
up and swing her across ins saddle. But the gallant 
lovei of her dreams nevei jiintennlisi's, and she had 
to content herself with Mr. Nirliolls—a good, worthy 
soul, assurecllv, hut not the Fairy Prinee. She goes 
down to posterity os a f j’pe of (he plain, sensitive 
woman hungering for a love that will never be hers; 
not that she was really unattractive • her eyes, her 
delif‘ii(.e hands, her pleasant voiei* were not devoid 
of magic. But it was not the kind of magic to win 
over tne man destined to tr.T.nsfiguiv* her life. Yet, 
happiness in a me.asure might have been hers, as the 
wife of Mr. Nicholls, only ironic Dee tiny, that had 
made the Bronte history read like a transcript of 

17fl 
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A d»yl u% *901 M topped m, and lilaiieed bar cry 
fat ** more lifBb” Nona pertuipa raaliaed in her fife 
and expcrienoe the poignancy of Browmag’a finea 
laarefoDy than rite: 

** O the fiUle moie and how modi it ia. 

And ttw httie leaa aad what worlds 

The Note o/ BemU 

It ia hard perfa^w to aaaociate with the go^Ml 
of insoigency, a woman who cautioned her Mends 
against reading the eomedieB of Bhaka^naiUt 
tabooed Dm Juan, and whoae hero in those days 
of flaming parsonaiitasa was the Doke of WeUtngton. 
And an insiugant in the modem sense cd the term, 
an inaozgent of the militant feminist type to-day, 
Ae is fer horn bmng. She is insurgent just becanae 
die is a primal woman: she is insurgent jud as 
a caged thrash is inmirgent that beats itself against 
the baza of its oage. Modem dviliaation always 
provides a cage for primal natuzea. 

Inaozgent womanhood I How familiar the phrase 
today I How mdamiliar in those early Victotian 
days. Yet Chailotte Brontf is the first to sound the 
zkote of sex revolt. She is the pioneer of the novel 
of emancipatioa. She was a revolutionary, one 
ml^taay,inq>ite of herself. And her revolutionary 
sentiment is expressed in vanous ways. 

She revoltod agamst the accepted convention of 
the heroines in fiction; die revolted against the 
aooepted convention of woman’s place in the routine 
of fife; she revdted against ^e formalism azid 
h 3 rpoeri 8 y, the hatahneas and cruelty, that she saw 
around her. 

Thus in the first place die accomjdished some* 
thing like a literary revolution. It was, as Mrs. 
(Xiphant once reminded us: “ The period of the 
heroine in white mudin, the immaculate creature 
who was of sweetness and goodness all compact.” 
Not even Jane Austen with her shrewd humour had 
been aide to didodge this convention from the 
pages of fiction. The governess was not unknown 
to novel raadm, but hitherto she had been sur¬ 
rounded with the halo of romance. No one had 
dated to make her jdain and dowdy until Chariotte 
Bronte came along and proved that dowdy-like 
Jane oould attract the interest and grip the imagin¬ 
ation and qnnpathy as fiiDy as the most beautiful 
heroinB r,f romance. 

As fully,” it were true to say fer more fully ; 
tor these oreaturas were airy visions; Jane Eyre 
was a living, breathing reality. And the revolt 
went deeper still; it not merely struck at the 
literaty oonvention but the current aodal conven¬ 
tion of tile time. Chariotte was far too sincere, and 
too dear-visioned to accept this oonvention. Thus 
the shocked surprise of contemporary hypocrites 
when the writm- drew a real woman ai^ not a 
pi^ipet; when die inveighed with furious scorn 
against the monstrous masculine invention of tiie 
“ waxwork sex.” 

Finally, while revolting against this oonvention, 
she imndentally tan tilt against many others. She 
was at heart in spiritud sympathy with those 
luufl^, primal nato^ so familiar to her and to 
her ri a ter Eknily hi the envizonment of the zngged 


mocaa. Her sriude natoze zose up against tiw 
tame-bizd view of life. 

This bias shows itsdf again and again in that 
wonderful description of unhappy s^ool life m 
the early chapters of Jane Eyre, where she lusps 
up her scorn on mealy-mouthed rdipemists; in bw 
diaracteristic and obvious admizauon for the 
zou^, brutal, yet not niwtiractive Rochester; 
in the spirited description of the strike in Shirley ; 
in that Rembrandt-Uke portrait of Rachel in 
VilUUe, wbrno the primitive woman in her admizee, 
and the Puritan in her loathes. Even in her scenic 
picturea it is the ekmentiil fury of Notuie that 
inB|HrBB her best as an artist. 

Take for instance this vivid little poi sketch 
from Shirley : ” This is an autumn evening wet and 
ntiid. There is only one cloud in the dey, but it 
curtains it from pole to pole. The wind cannot rest. 
It hurries sobbing over hills of sullen outline amd 
colourless with twilight and mist.” Or her fine 
metaphor of the Yorkshire moors—” washed from 
the world in whitening sheets of rain.” 

Yet for all her revolutionary ardcur she has 
nothing of the satirist in her nature. Her pas- 
sionato aeriousnees left little rcxim for humour as a 
literaty weapon. I <»iuiot agree with the cus- 
tomuy cviticism that she lacked humour; for 
surely no writer who was devoid of humour could 
ever have penned that interview with Mr. Carus 
Wilson in Jarie Eyre, given us that delightful pic¬ 
ture of the curaU« in Shirley, or have inade Paul 
Emanuel so vital a figure. 

But hfo was BO fuU of tragic pain and misery to 
Chariotte Bronte:, that merely to laugh at and deride 
the weaknesses cd humanity scanned to her pitifully 
inadequate. This temperamental view she shared 
with Chm'les Kingsley, another earnest critic of his 
time, to whom satire made no appeal. We can 
perfectly understand her attitude, though we may 
not sympathise with her impaticnew of Ibockeray’s 
jesting methods. She could never bide her feelings 
under a guise of flippant fun. It is useless to ginl 
at her for this. It was part of hor nature ; and the 
work she accompliahod was eScctod by cpiite other 
methods. Hence tho ovor-cinphasis, the strong 
high lights in her fiction : the alieenco of light and 
shade; hence also the stereoscopic actuality. 

Charlotte Bronte’s reputation rests on three 
books: Jane Eyre, Shirl^, and ViUette. Of these 
it may be said briefly that whfist Shirley is the least 
faulty as a work of art, Jane Eyre, inequafities not¬ 
withstanding, is the most vital. Tb«a is probably 
no piece of fiction in our language which has, together 
with such on abundance of cnode aocentuation, 
preposterous episodes, and glaring immaturity of 
outlook, BO unequivocal a genius. There are scenes 
in the book that read like the ineptitudes of a senti¬ 
mental schodgiri; there are scenes—espeofeDy 
in the earfier portion—so amaringly actual, so 
finely imaginative, that only a woman of genins 
could have written them. A^ the genius triumphs. 
It enthrals and holds us captive. We ore quite 
willing to condone the absurdities for the great 
momoito of inqnretion. As an illuBtratiaa take 
tto first meeting of the little govemeas with 
Boobcater outside the house, ^me ie 
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far-fetchfld or mdodramatic in the epiaode, it is 
quite a natural and probaUe one; yet, that a 
writer of inexperience should instinciively invest 
this dianoe enconnter with all the anesting magio 
at romaatac ^lendoor, shows a quality at imagin> 
atiOD, and a power of actuality, for which we 
can find no other term than—great. 

There ia mote devemess and greater sobriety 
and artistic reticence in Shirley; aho far leea 
genius. Tet it has considerable episodic power 
and some admirable pieces of characterisation; 
notably Caroline, the heroine (modelled on her 
Bster Emily), and the curates—from whom poor 
Chariotte Bronte could never escape either in her 
life or fiction. 

But her highest achievement in characterisation 
is found in the delightfully vital picture of M. Paul 
Emanud—inspired of course by M. lldger. We 
may have our doubts as to the reality of St. Jdm 
Rivns; and remain unmoved by the blustering 
extravagances of Rochester—^who certainly only 
hves by fits and .dtorte. But Paul Emanuel, with 
his nervous exatability, his comical vanity, hia 
greatness of heart and childidmess of disposition, 
is unmistakably alive. Hit vision of life and 
character is limited and eircumsenbod ; but where 
she did sco she saw with startling lucidity and 
insight. She is at heart a poet; a poet who could 
not express herailf in verso; but there ia a rich 
poetical quality about hor prose. 

Emfly was also a poot, though unlike Chariotte 
she could find satisfying expreesion in verse. Like 
Chariotte, she has the soul of the primitive wennan 
without the feminine gentleness and greater plasti¬ 
city that kept her sister’s tumultuous energy in 
cheek. 

We have glimpses in Charlotte Bronte’s writiiigB 
of the fierce, untamable spirit of tho BrontSs, its 
coarse volume of passion. In Emily’s character 
and work it is revealed naked and unashamed : 
die is hke a fine edition of Branwell 

Beyond a few poems, and Wulhenrig Heights, we 
have nothing by which to judge Emily’s powers. 
But they suffice. If Charlotte’s persoriality attracts 
us, Emily’s fascinates us. Sho seems the very 
embodiment of the wind-swept moors, and moves 
through Mrs. Oaskell’s biography more like an 
elemental spirit than a woman, i^unning society, 
inscrutable and silent even among her own kin, 
revelling in all the bleakness, tho loneliness, the 
Btorm-tosBed vicissitudes of that countryside; 
dogged by relentless disrsae, yet grimly defiant, 
desperately self-controlled to tho very last— 

“ Whose soul 
Knew no fellow for might. 

Passion, vehemence, grief. 

Daring, sinoo Byron died.” 

How Charlotte would have thrilled to these words; 
how she would have thrilled still more to the noble 
and eloquent tribute of Swinburne ! 

Something of this power and intensity of gloom 
meets us in her \'erse; but its fullest e xp r coo ion is 
found in that strange, amazing, and terrible book, 
WtUhenng Heights. Shadowy, incoherent, remote 
bom omicreto human existeoce, oppresrive and 


iqipaUing in its vioisnt imagery, it is fit np and 
tnuisfigured by a tmgio spkndoor rarely soipaend 
in Engliah fiction. The chief riuueeten in the 
story are scarcely human beings at all, and defy 
aQ pqrcholagicai standarda: they are the primal 
forcea of Nature, incarnate pasrions; yet such 
fierce intensity of feriing has gone into thrir creation, 
tiiat we accept them at thrir creator’s imperioas 
command. A barbaric fragment if you w^ tlus 
extmendinary book; but one of the impar i i jnihla 
fragments of imaginative genius,—^Titanic in its 
fierce undisciplined power; with a haunting and 
poignant beauty underlying all its horror; making 
ns realise as no other story in our language does, 
the significance of 

” Infinite psoaon 

And the pain of finite hearts that yearn. * 

Jajtk Etxs 

Mrs. Reed ooeupied her usnal seat by the fireeide: ehe 
made a eignal to roe to approach: 1 did ao, and she 
Introduced me to the stony stranger with the worde: 
“Thia is the little girl respeoting whom I applied to 
you.” 

He, for it woe a men, tamed his bead slowly towards 
where I stood, and having examined me with the two 
inquisitive-looking grey eyes, wkicb twinkled under a 
parr of bnshy brows, said solemnly sad in a base voice : 
“ Her mze is smell: what is her age t ” 

“ Ten years.” 

” So much T ” was the doubtful answer; and he 
prolonged his scrutiny for some minutes. Pre s e ntly he 
addresand me:— 

“ Your name, little girl T ” 

“ Jane Eyre, sir.” 

In uttering theee words, I looked up: he seemed to 
me a tall gentlemen ; but tlien 1 wee very Httle: his 
features were large, and they end ell the Unee of hie 
frame were equally henh end pnm. 

“ Well, Jene Eyre, mid ere you a good child f ” 
Impoeable to reply to this in the affirmative: my 
little world held a contrary opinion : I was silent. Mrs. 
Reed answered for me by on expressive shake of the 
bead, adding soon, ” Perhaps the less said on that sub¬ 
ject the better, Mr. Brockk^urst.” 

” Sorry inde^ to bear it t she and I must have some 
talk ; ” and bending from the perpendicular, he in¬ 
stall^ his person in the arm-chair, opposite Mm Reed’s. 
"Come here,” he said. 

I stepped across the rug. He placed me squors and 
straight before him. What a face he had, now that it 
was almost on a levri with mine I what a great nose I 
and what a mouth I and what large p-ominent teeth 1 
“ No eight BO sad as that of a naugbfy child,” he 
began, “ especially a nanghty little girl. Do you know 
whore tho wicked go after death T ” 

"They go to hell,” was my ready and orthodox 
answer. 

“ And what is heU T Can yon tell me that T ” 

'* A pit full of fire.” 

** And should yon Hke to fall into that jat, and to be 
burning there for ever t " 

“ No. sir.” 

“ What must you do to avrid it 1 f 
I deliberated a moment; my answer, when it did 
oome, was objectionable: * I must keep m good health, 
and not die.” 

*' How can yon keep ia good health t Children 
younger than you die daOy. 1 buried a httle oluld of 
five years old only a day or two smee,—a good little 
child, whose soul is now in heaven. It is to be feared 
the same could not be said of yon, were you to be called 
henoB.” 

Not being in a condition to remove his doubt, I only 
east my eyes down on the two large feet planted on the 
rug, and sighed, wishing myaeli far enoiq^ away. 
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“ I hope thet eigh ii from the heart, and that yon 
repent of ever having been the oaoaaion of diuomiort 
to your excellent benefaetreaa.” 

“ Benefaotreas I oenefaotreas I " aaid I inwardly. 
" they all (»11 Mrs. Reed my benefactrew' if ao, a 
benefactreai la a diaagreeabla mn^.*' 

“ Do you aay your prayere night and morning T *' 
oontinued my interrogator. 

“ Yea. Bir.'^ 

• Do you read your Bible T " 

Sometimee.” 

** With pleasure T Are you fond of it T '* 

** I like l^velationa, and the book of Daniel, and 
Oenaaia and Samuel, and a little bit of Exodua, and some 
parta of Kings and Chronicles, and Job and Jonah.” 

* And the Psalms T 1 hope yon like them T '* 

“ No, air.” 

‘ No T oh. shocking I I have a httle boy, younger 
than you, who knows six Psalms by heart and when 
you ask him which he would rather have, a ginmr-bread 
nut to eat, or a verse of a Psalm to learn, he says: 
‘ Oh I the verse of a Psalm ' angels sing Psalms,’ says 
he: * I wish to be a little annl here below ;' he then gets 
two nuts in recompense for his infant piety.” 

'* Psaltna are not_interesting,” 1 remarked 

*' T^t proves you have a wicked heart; and you must 
pray to Ood to change it; to give you a new and clean 
one; to take away your heart of stone and give you a 
heart of flrah,” 

Jakx Etbb’b Fibst Meettno wtcb Roorssteb 

The ground was hard, the air was still, my rood was 
lonely ; 1 walked fast till I got warm, and then I walked 
slowjk to enjoy and analyse the species of pleasure 
brooding for me in the hour and situation. It was three 
o’clock ; the church bell tolled as 1 passed under the 
belfry: the charm,of the hour lay in its approaching 
dimness, in the low-gliding and pale-beaming sun. I 
was a mile from Thornfleld, in a lane noted for wild 
roaea in summer, for nuts and blackberries in autumn, 
and even now possessing a few coral treasures in hipa 
and haws, but whose best winter delight lay m its utter 
solitude and leafless repose. If a breath of air stirred, 
it made no sound here ; for there was not a holly, not 
an evergreen to rustic, and the stripped hawthorn and 
hazel bushes were as still as tlie white, worn stones which 
causewayed the middle of the path. Far and wide, on 
each Bide, t)u‘ni were only fields, whore no cattle now 
browsed, and the little brown birds, which stirred 
oooaaionally in the hedge, looked like single russet 
leaves that had forgotten to drop. 

This lame inclined up-hill all the way to Hay: having 
reached the middle, I sat down on a stile which led thence 
Into a field. (lathering my mantle about mo, and shel¬ 
tering my hands in my mulT, I did not feel the cold, 
though it froze keenly ; as was attested by a sheet of 
ice covering the raiisewav, where a little brooklet, now 
congealed, hod overflowed after a rapid thaw some days 
■lace. From my seat I could look down on Thornfleld ; 
the grey and battlemented hall was the principal object 
in the vale below me; its wood and dark rookery rose 
against the west. I lingered till the sun went down 
amongst the trees, SAid sank enmson and clear behind 
them. I then turned eastward. 

On the hill-top above me sat the rising moon; pale 
yet as a cloud, but brightening momently: she looked 
over Hay. which, half lost in trees, sent up a blue smoke 
from its few chimneys; it was yet a mile distant, but 
In the absolute hush 1 could hear plainly its Uiin raurmum 
of life. My ear too felt the flow of ourrente ; in what 
dales and oepths I oould not tell hot there were many 
bills beyond Hw, and doabtkai many becks threading 
their p a sse s . That evening calm betrayed iJitu the 
tinkle of the nearest streama, the sough of the mort 
remote. 

A rude noise broke on theee fllne ripplings and whis> 
parings, at once so far away and so clear ■ a pomtive 
tramp, tramp t a metallio clatter, which effaced the aoft 
wave-wand^rings; as. in a piotim, the eoUd mass of 


a orag, or the rough boles of a great oak, drawn In doik 
and strong on the foreground, efface the aerial distance 
of azure hill, sunny horizon, and blended clouds, where 
tint melts into tint. 

The din was on the causeway : a horse was coming; 
the windings of the lane yet hid it, but it approachM. 
I was just leaving the stile ; yet, as the path was narrow, 
I sat still to let it go by. In those days I was young, and 
all sorts of fancies bright and dark tenanted my mind: 
the memories of nursery stories were there amongst 
other rubbish ; and when they recurred, maturing youth 
added to them a vigour and vividnem beyond what 
childhood oould give. As this horse approached, and 
as 1 watched for it to appear through the dusk, I re¬ 
membered certain of Beesie’s tales, wherein figured a 
North of England spirit, called a “ Gytrash ” ; which, 
in the form of a horae, mule, or large doe, haunted soli¬ 
tary ways, and sometimes came upon bewted travellers, 
os this horse was now coming upon me. 

It was very near, but not yet in sight: when, in addi¬ 
tion to the treunp, tramp, I heard a rush under the hedge, 
and close down by the hazel stems glided a great dog, 
whose black and white colour made him a distinct 
object against the trees. It was exactly one mask of 
Bessie’s Gytrash,—a lion-Iike creature with long hair and 
a huge head : it passed me, however, quietly enough ; 
not staying to look up, with strange pretercar.ine eyes, 
in my face, as I hall expected it would. The horse 
followed,—a tall steed, and on its back a rider. The 
man, the human being, broke the spell at once. Nothing 
ever rode the Gytrash : it was always alone; and gob¬ 
lins, to my notions, though they might tenant the dumb 
carcases of beasts, could scarce covet shelter in the 
commonplace human form. No Gytrash was this,— 
only a traveller taking the short cut to Miilcote. He 
passed, and I went on; a few steps, and I turned: 
a sliding sound and an exclamation ol “ What the deuce 
is to do now T ” and a clattering tumble, arrested my 
attention. Man and horse were down ; they had slipmd 
on the sheet of loe which glazed the causeway. Tke 
dog came bounding back, and seeing his master in a 
predicament, and hearing the horse groan, barked till 
the evening hills fichued the sound, which was deep in 
proportion to its magnitude. Ho snuffed round the 
prostrate group, and thou he ran up to me ; it was all 
he could do,— there was no other help at hand to sum¬ 
mon. I obeyed him, and walked down to the traveller, 
by this time struggling himself free of his steed. His 
onorts were so vigorous, T thought he could not be much 
hurt ; but I asked him the question :— 

“ Are you injured, sir T ” 

I think he was sweanng, but am not certain; how¬ 
ever, he was pronouncing some formula whioh prevented 
him from replying to me directlv. 

“ Can I do anything r ” 1 asked again. 

“ You must just stand on one side,” he answered as 
he rose, first to his knees, and then to his feet. I did; 
whereupon began a heaving, stamping, clattering pro¬ 
cess, accompanied by a barking and baying which re¬ 
moved me effectually some yards distance ; but I would 
not be driven quite away till I saw the event. This 
was finally fortunate; the horse was re-established, and 
the dog was silenced with a ” Down, Pilot! ” The 
traveller now, stooping, felt his foot and leg, os if trying 
whether they were sound ; apparently something ailed 
them, for he halted to the stile whence I had just risen, 
and sat down. 

I was in the mood for being useful, or at least oflBclons. 
1 think, for I now drew near him agsun. 

“ If you are hurt, and want help, sir, I oan fetch some 
one from Thornfleld Hall or from Hay." 

** Thank you ; I shall do: I have no broken bones,— 
only a sprnin;" and again he stood up and tried hia 
foot, but the result extorted an involuntary *' Ugh I" 

Bomettnng of daylight still lingered, and the moon 
waa waxing Dright: I could see him plainly. His figure 
was enveloped m a riding cloak, fur collmd, and steel 
olasped; its details were not apparent, but I traced 
the general points of middle height, and oonsiderable 
breadth of cbest. He had a dark face, with stern fea- 
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tuiM and a heavy brow; his eyes and gathered eye« 
brows looked ireful and thwartM just now he was 
past vouth, but had not reached middle a^; perhaps 
ne misht be thirty-five. 1 felt no fear of him, and but 
little uiynees. Had he been a handsome, heroic-looking 
young gentleman, 1 should not have dared to stand thus 
questioning him against his will, and offering my services 
unasked. I had hardly ever seen a handsome youth : 
never in my life spoken to one. 1 had a theoretical 
reverence for beauty, elegance, gallantry, fascination; 
but had I met those qualities incarnate in masculine 
shape, 1 should have known instmotively that they 
neither had nor could have sympathy with anything in 
me, and should have shunned them as one would fire, 
lightning, or anything else that is bright but anti¬ 
pathetic. 

If even this stranger had smiled and been good- 
humoured to me whaii 1 addressed him ; if he had put 
oS my offer of aasistance gaily and with thanks, 1 should 
have gone on my way and not felt any vocation to renew 
inquiries : but the frown, the roughness of the traveller 
set me at my ease : I retained my station when he waved 
to me to go, and announced ■— 

“ I cannot think of leaving you, sir, at so late an 
hour, in this solitary Isno, till 1 see you are fit to mount 
your horse ” 

He looked at me when f said this: he had hardly 
turned lus eyes in my direction before. 

*' T should think you ought to be at home yourself,” 
said he, “if you have a home in this neighliourhood; 
where do you come from T " 

" From just below ; and I am not at all afraid of 
being out late when it is moonlight: I will run over to 
Hay for you with pleasure, if you wish it; indeed, I 
am going there to |K)st a letter.” 

‘ You live iuat below—do you moan at the house with 
the battlements ? ” pointing to ThoriiBeld Hall, on which 
the moon cast a hoary gleam, bringing it out distinct 
and pale from the woods, that, bv contrast with the 
western sky, now seemed one mass of shadow. 

“ Yes. sir I " 

“ Whose house is it !•” 

“ Mr. Rochester’s ” 

“ Do you know Mr. Rochester T ” 

“ No, I have never seen him.” 

“ He IS not resident, then I ” 

“ No.” 

“ Can you tell me where he is T ” 

” I cannot.” 

“ You are not a servant at the hall, of oounse. You 
are--” He stopped, ran hw eye over my dress, which 
as usual wes quite simple. a black merino cloak, a 
black beaver bonnet; neither of them half fine enough 
for a lady’s maid. He seemed pinzled to decide what 
I was : I helped him. 

“ I am the governess.” 

*' Ah, the mvemesB I ” he repeated ; “ deuce take me, 
if I had not forgotten I The governess I ” and again my 
raiment underwent scrutiny. In two minutes he roee 
from the stile: his face expressed pain when he tried 
to move. 

“ I cuinot commission you to fetch help,” he said; 
‘ but you may help me a little yourself, if you will be 
so kind ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You have not an umbrella that I can use aa a 
stick T ” 

“ No." 

“ Try to get hold of my horse’s bridle and lead him 
to mo: you are not afraid T " 

I should have been afraid to touch a horse when 
alone, but when told to do it, I wae dbpoeed to obey. 
I put down my muff on the stile, and went up to the tul 
steed; I endeavoured to catch the bridle, but it was a 
spirit^ thing, and would not let me oome near its head ; 
I made effort on effort, though in vain: meantime. I 
was mortally afraid of ita trampling fore-feet. The 
traveller waited and wished for some time, and at last 
he laughed. 

“ I see^” he s^, “ the mountain will never be brought 


to liabomat, ao all you eon do is to old Habomet to go 
to the mountain; I must bqg of you to ooma here.” 

1 oune. " Excuse me,” he continued j " nnrnnritT 
oompeb roe to make you useful.” He faud a heavy hand 
on my ahoulder, and leaning on me with aome otresa, 
bmped to hie horse. Having once caught the bridle, 
be mastered it directly, and sprwig to his saddle; 
pimaeing grimly as he mode the effort, for it wrenched 
his sprain. 

" Now,” said he, releasing hia under lip from a hard 
bite, “ iusi hand me my whip; It lies there under the 
hedge.” 

1 sought it and found it. 

" Thmk you; now make haste with the letter to 
Hay, and return as fast as you can.” 

A touoh of a spurred heel made his horse first start 
and rear, and then bound away ; the dog rushed in his 
traces ; all three vanished, 

“ Like heath that, in the wildemesa. 

The wild wind whirls away.” 


Sbibuet 

Caroline Helstone was just eighteen years old; and 
at eighteen the true narrative of life is yet to be oom- 
men&sd. Before that time, we sit hstemng to a tale, 
a marvelloiia fiction; debghtful sometimes, and sad 
sometimes; almost ^ways unreal. Before that time, 
our world is heroic ; its inhabitants half-divine or semi- 
demon ; its scenes are dream-scenes. darker woods and 
stranger hilL ; brighter skies, more dangerous waters ; 
sweeter flowers, more tempting fruits, wider plains, 
drearier desoits, sunnier fields than are found in nature, 
overspread our enchanted Elobe. What a moon we 
eaze on before that time I How the tiembhng of our 
hearts at her aspect bears witness to its unutterable 
beauty I As to our sun, it la a bummg heaven—the 
world of gods. 

At that time—at eighteen, drawing near the confines 
of illusive, void dreams. Elf-land lies behind us, the 
shores of Reality rise in front. These shores are yet 
distant: they look so blue, soft, gentle, we long to reach 
them. In sunshine we see a greenness beneath the azure, 
as of spring meadows; we catch glimpses of silver 
lines, and imagine the roll of living waters. Could we 
but reach this land, we think to hunger and thirst no 
more ■ whereas many a wilderness, and often the flood 
of Death, or some stream of sorrow as cold and almost 
as black as Death, is to be orosned ere true bliss can be 
tasted. Every joy that life gives must be earned ere 
it IB secured ;‘^and how hardly earned, those only know 
who have wrestled for great prizes. The heart's blood 
must gem with red beads the brow of the combatant, 
before the wreath of victory rustles o\ er it. 

At eighteen, we are not aware of this. Hope, when 
she smiles on us, and promises happiness to-morrow, 
is implicitly believed ■—Love, when he comes wandering 
like a lost angel to our door, is at once admitted .welcomed, 
embraced : his quiver is not seen ; if his arrows penetrate, 
their wound is like a thrill of new Lfe : there ore no 
fears of poison, none of the barb which no leech’s hand 
can extract: that perilous passion—an agony ever in 
some nf its phases; with many, an agony throughout— 
is believed to be an unqualified good ; in short, at 
eighteen, the school of Experience is to be entered, and 
her humbling, crushing, grinding, but yet purifying and 
invigorating lessons are yet to be learnt. 

Alas, Experience I No other mentor has so wasted and 
frozen a face as yours: none wears a robe so black, 
none bears a rod so heavy, none with hand so inexorable 
draws the novice so sternly to his task. Mid foroes him 
with authority so resistless to its acquirement. It k 
by your instructions alono that man or woman can ever 
find a safe track through life’s wilds ; without it, how 
they stumble, how they stray I On what forbidden 
grounds do they mtrude, down what dread deofivitlea 
ore thw hurled I 

Caroline, having been oonvoyed home by Roberi, hod 
no w^ to pass what ramoiiiea of the evening wi& her 
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■to; fli»iwnto«IMI»«rtwMniTiMndBaiiiid 
to bar; to* aaldom fatnwtod on H, mad to-ni^ riw 
kopt atoof tin th* boll rang for pn^fon. Fkrt of fbo 
•oHiiiig Chorali toi Fkw wao the fom of wonhip ob* 
oorvod in Mr. Hototono’o bonooboU' be nod it ai bto 
Hanoi noaal ▼oieo, abor, load, ood nwnolonoao. Tbc 
lito over, bio aioeo, ooiMinling to bar wont, ateppod iq» 
to Idnk 

« Good-nil^ an^” 

** I xoo’va been godding obraad oD dogr—vitot* 
lag; dining ont, oad wbot not I ’’ 

Onhr at tfaa oottaga." 

‘‘And hotvo jron leoRit vonr leaoonat ** 

gg 

** And made a dnrt I" 

** Onto part of one,** 

** Watt, that will do: atiek to tbe needle—learn ridri* 
maWng and gown-making, and pi»«nMt-makii^ and 
ypn'll M a Oliver woman aome dap. Go to bed now; 
I’m butf with a pamphlet ben,” 

The nMne of Chariotte Braat£ ia intimatelj 
boond 1 ^ with that of her friend and biographer, 
Busobkb (hJKiBOBV Oabxblx. (1810-1865). She 
waa the danghter of a Unitarian miniater, Wilbarn 
Stevenaon, and married a miniater of ^ oame 
theidqgiaal eohooL She and her huabond lived 
lor many jraoia at Mandieater, and from her 
e a per i enoee of Lanoaahire life, ehe found the material 
at hand tor her fint novel, Mary Barton (1848), and 
Varik and South (1865). 

Sooial poHtioa fiaoh aorooa the pages of Shirtey, 
hot indnstrial and economic i»oblew that were 
to enter so largely into Victorian fiction, meet ns 
for the first time in feminine fiction in the pages of 
Mrs. GaskeD. 

Mrs, QaokelD did, in some ways, for the North 
what Chariea Kmgdey was already doing for Uie 
Booth. Hie ia not tns industrial reformer that 
Kingiley woi^ but die knew out of the fulness of 
her own ezperienoes tbe bitterneea and mismy 
arising fnmi theea early crnifliote between capital 
and labour; and she was as familiar with etrikea 
as was Kinney with sweating. But Mis. Gasfcdl’s 
importance as a novelist lies not merely in her 
spirited and faithful aobievement of industrial 
dramsa^ bat in the method of her atory-teHing. 

Both the Brontfo end Dickens were at heart 
ranantioB who apfdied their romanticism to ever^r- 
day ^e: and the lesser novdists, the Brajn 
the Gorea, were also romantics though in * more 
supsrficial manner. Mrs. Gadcdl, bowevw, ap, 
proadtes rather to the more iselistio method 
of Jane Austen—but with a differaocy. Rie lays 
greater stress than Mias Austen on the emotioiud 
lifob and is less interested in the external history 
than in tiie inner history of her oharacters. In 
other words^ Mis. Gaskdl may foiriy be regarded 
oa the pioneer of tiie novd of character, of which 
George Eliot is the first briDisnt exponent. 

Dtopite the feet that both Dkskens and Thackeray 
■dopt^ very largely the old discursive, picaresque 
tramewoifc oS the ennsodio novd, more and more 
attention was bdng paid to the delineation of 
ehoraoter. One can trace tiiroaghont Dickens’ 
writings, a steadily increasing care m this respect; 
and dthoogh it iDBy doubted whether the 
nature of Ira geidn did not exod in bold, flam¬ 


boyant p re se n tments rather than in carefully oon* 
stnwted portrait stodies, yet the eioborotion of bis 
later dumcterx, say £rom Bleak Boras onwards, is 
a significant testimony to the ertistio drift of hto 
timBL 

The gradnol dififasicm of sdentifio ideas on the 
eabject of education, enviroument, heredity, cod- 
tributed ler^^y to foeter the psychdogical novd; 
end the puUioBtion of The Oriyin of Spedee and 
Adam Bede in tbe same year, is sometbiiig more 
than a literary acetdent. 

Mrs. Oaak^ had ndther the inteOectnol equip¬ 
ment nor the artistic power of George Eliot, but 
die was a shrewd observer, with a tolerant 
sympathy and a strong sense of hnmour. Cnri- 
oody enough, die nevw did full justice to her 
faumoroas faculty, save in Cranford, which beyond 
a donbt ia her highest achievement in fiction— 
on entirdy fresh and debghtfnl sojourn in a sleepy 
little eountry town. There is a pleasant aroma 
of fresh bntter and dried lavender in its pages. 
l%e chameterisation is rich in happy little tocuhes, 
rraniniscent of Jane Ansten’s art, yet with a more 
whimsicail play of humorous fancy than she would 
have tolerded. 

If Cranford is a red gem, the other novels ore 
for from being paste imitations. Mary Barton is a 
sinoere and moving story, which might easily have 
been spoilt by sentimentality. Vorth and Saudi 
gives ra a thong^tfol stwiy of the problems that 
arise emt of the factory eyetem; while tiiere is 
exceOent workmandiip in Wtveo and Daughtera; 
and a tragic power in Rtdh. Indeed had Mrs. 
Gaskdl never written Cranford we might have 
been less critical of her other stories. Having 
achieved a little masterpiece in Cranford, we are 
naturally more critical about the teat of her work, 
which ia good, thon^tful, workmanlike fiction of 
the secondary order. 

From this criticram we ought to exempt the 
Life of ChadoUe Bronti, which is a fino and worthy 
study of a diflBcnlt yet foaennating subject. Hus 
and Cranford dionld survive when the other take 
have long ahioe been buried in oblivion. 

Oio Lsneu 

I have often noticed that almost every one has hu own 
individiial small economies—oarelnl rabita of saving 
fractions oi pennies in soma one pecmliar direction—any 
distarbanoe of which annoys him more than spending 
shillings or poiinds on some red extravagance. An old 
gentleman cn my acqnaintonce, who took the intelligenoe 
of the faihire of a jointHrtock bwik, in which aenne of his 
mon^ was inveetM, with stomal mildness, worried his 
family all throngh a long summer's day beeanse onr 
of timm had torn (instead of cmttina) out the written 
leaves of his now useless bank-book; of cmurse, the 
oorrsspondiim pogee at the other end eama out as well, 
and this littto unnecessary waste of paper (hie private 
economy) ohafed him more than all tfaa loaa of his 
money. Envelopea fretted his soul terribly when they 
fiiet came in; the only way in which he eould reconcile 
bimself to such waste d his cherished article waa by 
patiently turning inside out all that were sent to him, 
and BO making them serve again. Even now, thongh 
tamed by age, I see him casting wistful glanoM at his 
daughters whsu they send a whole inside of a half-sheet 
of notepapar, witii the three Hnea of acoaptaDoe to an 
invitation, written on only one ol the aides. X am not 
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above owning ifaet 1 bsvo th» biunaB WBOknaw mjwlf. 
String Is my foible. My jwdwts get faU of BUle bnnhs 
of it, pidwd np and twwted together, ready for usee 
that never eome. 1 am lenoBsly annoyed u any one 
eats the string of a nsroel instead of patiently and 
farthfolly undoing H fold by fold. How peopto can 
bring themselves to me indu-mbber rings, wlueb am a 
sort of iteification of string, ns iidi^ly as tfa^ do, 1 
cannot imagine. Tomennindia-mbberimgiaa p re ci om 
t i ea snr e. 1 have one which is not new—one that Z 
pieked op off the floor nearly she years ago. 1 hove 
really trira to use H, but my heart failed me, and I 
conld not commit the eztravaganoe. 

Small pieces of batter gnevo othesa. They cannot 
attend to oonvematioa becaum of the annovance oeca> 
sioned by the habit which some people have of in* 
variably taking more batter than tiwy want. Have 
you not seen the anxiom look (abnost mesmeric) which 
each persons fix on the article 1 would feel it a 

relief u they might bury it out of their sight by popping 
it into their own mouths end swalloeing it dimn; and 
they are really made happy if the person on whose plate 
It lies unused suddenly breaks of! a piece of toast (which 
lie does not want at all) and eats np his butter. They 
think that this is not waste. 

Now, Hiss Matty Jenkyns was chary of candles. We 
had many devices to nse aa few os possibte. In the 
winter attemoons she would sit knitting for two or 
three houn—she could do this in the daK, or by fire* 
hght—and when 1 asked if 1 might not nng for candles 
to finish stitching my waistbands, she told me to “ keep 
blind mm’s holiday.*’ They were usualljr brought in 
with tea; but we only burnt one at a time. As we 
hved in constant preparation for a fnend who mifdit 
come in any evening (but who never did), it required 
some contrivance to xeep our two oandles of the same 
length, ready to be light^, and to look oe if we bomt 
two elways. Tlie candles took it in tom ; and, whatever 
we might bo talking about or doing. Miss Matty’s eyes 
wereliabituall> fixed a(ion the candw, ready to jnmp up 
and cxtingui.sh it and to light the other before they had 
hecomo too uneven in length to be restored to eqoabty 
m the coarse of the evening. 

One night 1 remember thu, candle economy portiou- 
larty annoyed me. I hod been very much tired of my 
rompulsory “ blind man’s holiday,’’ especially as Miss 
Matty had fallen aslero and 1 did not hto to stir the 
fire and run the risk of awakening her; so I could not 
even sit on the rug, and scorch myself with sewing by 
firelight, according to my usud custom. 1 fancied Mim 
Matty most be dreaming of her early life; for she spoke 
one or two words in her uneasy sleep bearing reforanoe 
to persona who were dead long before. When Martha 
brought in the lighted oendle and tea. Miss Matty 
started into wakefulness with a strauige, bewildersd 
look around, as if wo were not the people she expeeted 
to see about her. 'There was a little sad expreation 
that shadowed hor face as she recognised me, Wt im* 
mediately afterwards she tried to give me her nsual 
smile. AH through tea-time her talk ran upon the days 
of her childhood and youth. Perhaps this ren'inded 
her of the desirableness of looking over all the family 
letters and destroying sneh os ought not to fall into the 
hands of sttwigers, for she had often spoken of the neoes- 
sity of this taw. but hod always shrunk from it. with a 
timid dread of something painfuL To-night, however, 
shs rose up after tea and went for them In the dark, for 
she piqued herself on the precise neatness of all her 
chamber arrangements, and used to look uneasily at 
me when I lighted a candle to go to another room 
for anything. When she returned there was a faint, 
pleasant smell of Tonquin beans in the room. I 
always noticed this scent about any of the things whioh 
had belonged to her mother; anci many of the lettem 
were addressed to her—yellow bundlee of love-letter^ 
sixty or seventy years old. 

Miss^ Matty undid the pocket with a sigh, but she 
stifled it direotly, es if it wore hardly right to regret the 
flight of time or of bfe either. We agre»l to look them 
over seperatoly, each taking a difinrent letter out of the 


, and lieaerihing Ha soBtoota to llir i 
before dea tr e yia g it. 1 never knew what aad worii the 
leading of old lettan wna bafece that ovsninfc thoogh 
1 eould hardly taU why. The lettore we r e aa napray oe 
letteneooldlie—afeleaatihaBeeori^lettecawan There 
was in them • vivid and intenaa aense of the ' 
tiioe, wind!■ee me deoettuiig and foil, ae if Hr 
pam away, and aa if tba warm. Hv^ hearta Uiat ao eat* 
p r ea s e d thenisalvaa oonld never die and be ae nothing 
to the aonny eartii. 1 should have felt lam melanalidly. 
1 bdieve, if thalettera had bean move ao. laawthotev 
■toolmg down the well.wcm furrows of Mim Matty's 
ebseks, and her apectaelea often wanted wiping. I 
trusted M last tiiat obs would Hght the other oandfe, 
far my own syea were rather dim, and I wanted more 
Hght to aea the pale, faded ink ; but no, even tbroD^ 
her teara, dw aaw and rsmembe^ her little eeopo m ieal 
wim. 

The earfieet eet of lattera were two bondlea tied to¬ 
gether end ticketed (in Miae Jeokyna’ handwriting), 
“ Lelten interchanged b etw ee n my ever-hono u re d 
father end my dearly-beloved mothw prior to their 
merriege in June 1774.” I ebonld gnem that the rector 
of Cranford was ebonfe twentyeeven yeere of age when 
he wrote tboae letters, and Mna Matty told me that her 
mother wee juet ei^itaen at the time of her weddiim. 
With my idee of tns reetor, derived from a pfature m 
the dinmg-parloar, stiff and stately, in a huge full- 
bottomed wig, with gown, nimorlr, end bends, and iuB 
hand upon a copy of the only sermon be ever pabHshsd 
—^it was Strangs to read thm letters. They were full 
of eager, paanonate ardour, short homely BSDtMnoss. 
right fredh from the heart (very diilerent from tho 
grand Latinised Johnsonian style of the printed sermon 
preached before some judge at the assise time). His 
tetters were e enrioua oontraet to those of the girl-bride. 
She was evidently rather annoyed at his denuinda upon 
her for expressioDB of love, and could not qmte under¬ 
stand what he meant by repeating the some thing over 
in so many diffarrnt ways ; but what she wss quite clear 
about was a longing for a white '* Podnoeoy ”—wlmt- 
ever that might and nx or aeven lettem ware prinei- 
palty ocoupied in aeking her lovw to nie hie infloenee 
with her pamxte (wlio evidently kept her in good order) 
to obtain this or that artioie of dreso, more espeoiaUy 
the white '‘Padnosoy.” He eared nothing how abe 
was dressed, dm was atways lovely enough for him, as 
he took peine to aaanre her, when she begged him to 
e xpr es s in his answer a predilection for particular pieeea 
of finery, in order that she might show what be stud to 
her parents. Bok at lenAh he se emed to find ont that 
she would not be married till she bad a ” troussean ” to 
lier mind ; and then he sent her a letter which had evi- 
^ntly acoompaniod e whole box of finery, and in wlniA 
he requested that she mig^t be dreased in everything 
her heart denred. This was the first letter ticketed 
in a ftwl, doKcato hand, ** From my doamat John.” 
Shortly afterwards th^ were married, 1 suppose, from 
the intormiaBion in their oomepondenos. 

"We most bom them, I think,” sasd Miae Mot^, 
looUng doubtfnlly at me. " No one will care for them 
when 1 am gone.” And one by one die dropped them 
into the middle of the fire, watching each blase up, die 
out, and nse away in faint, white, ghostly semblanoe 
np the ehimney, More she (^ve another to the same 
fate. The room was lif^t enough now; bat I, like her, 
wee fascinated into watohiAg the destraction of those 
letters, into which the honest warmth of a manly bsoit 
bad been ponred forth. 

The next letter. likewise dooketod by Hiss Jmikyne, 
wee endorsed, “ letter of pious oongretulation and ex- 
hortation from my venerable grandfather to my btioved 
mother on the oceonon of my Urth. Also eome preo- 
ticol remarks on the desirabiKty of keeinng warm the 
extrnnities of infants, from an exoaUeni grudmotber.” 

The first part was, indeed, a severe and foraihle pie- 
tors of the reeponsibilities of motbers, and a warning 
agaiint the evin that were in the world, and lyingin 
ghastly wait for the little baby of two days old. His 
wife (ud not write, siud the old gentlemen, beeanse he 
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had foridddea it, she bmng indiapoaed with a sprainad 
ankle, whiob (ha Hud) quite uicapaoitatad her from 
holdiaq a pea. However, at the foot of the page was a 
■mail ^‘T.O,,” and on turmng it over, mre enough, 
there was a letter to ' my dear, deareet Molly,*’ begging 
her, when ahe left her room, whatever she did, to go 
up^atain before going down, and telling her to wrap Im 
baby’a feat up in llaAnel and keep it warm by the lire, 
although it wae aummec, for babiea were ao tender. 

It waa pretty to aea from the lettora, which were evi¬ 
dently exehanged with aome frequency between the yoiuig 
mothw and the grandmother, how the g^rliah vanity waa 
being weeded out of her heart by love for her baby. 
The white ‘ Paduasoy ” figured again in the lettera, 
with aimoat oa much vigour as before. In one. it wae 
being made mto a ohristenng cloak for the baby. It 
deolwd It when it went out with ita parents to spend a 
^y or two at Arley Hall. It added to its charnia when 
it was " the prettiest little baby that ever was seen. 
Dear mother, 1 wish you could see her I Without any 
parahahty, I do *hink she will grow up a regular bewty I *' 
I thought of Miss Jenkyna, gray, withered, and wrinkled, 
and 1 wondered if her mother bad known her in the 
eourta of heaven i and then 1 knew that she had, and 
that they stood there in angelio guise. 

There was a great gap before any of the reotor’s 
lettera appeared. And then his wife hud changed her 
mode of endorsement. It was no longer from * Hy 
dearest John," it was from “My honoured Husband." 
The letters were written on occasion of the publioation 
of the same sermon which was represented in the picture. 
The preaching before “ My Lord Judge,” and the “ pub¬ 
lishing by request,” was evidently the oulminating point 
—the event of hia life. It had been necessary for him 
to go up to London to superintend it through the press. 
Many friends had to be called upon and consulted before 
he could decide on any printer lit for so onerous a task; 
and at length it was arranged that J. and J. Rivingtons 
were to have the honourable responsilnlity. The worthy 
rector seemed to be strung up by the occasion to a high 
literary pitch, (or he oould nwdly write a letter to his 
wife without cropping out into Latm. I remember the 
end of one of his letters ran thus: *' T shall ever hold 
the virtuous qualities of my Molly m remem branoe, 
dum memoT tpae met. dum sjnrttut regxt artua," which, 
considering that the hitigliBh of his owrespondent won 
■ometimes at fault in grammar, and often in spelling, 
might be taken os a proof of how much he " ideahsed"* 
his Molly ; and, as Miss Jenkyna used to say, “ People 
talk a f^eat deal about idealising nowadays, whatever 
that may mean.’ ’ But this was nothiuff to a fit of wnung 
classical poetry which soon seicod mm, in which his 
MoUy figured away as “ Mana." The letter containing 
the carmen was endorsed by her, “ Hebrew verses sent 
me by my honoured husband. I thowt to have had a 
Irtter about killing the pig, but must wait. Mem., 
to aend the poetry to Bir Peter Arley, as my husband 
desires.’’ And in a post-aoriptum note in liia handwriting 
It waa stated that the ode haa appeared in the OenUeman'o 
Magaztne, Deoembor 17B2. 

Her lettera back to her hnsband (treasured as fondly 
by him as if they had been “ M T. (hoeronis Epistolas”) 
were more satisfactory to an absent husband and father 
than his could ever have been to her. She told lum how 
Iteborah sawed her seam very neatly every day and road 
to her in the books he had set her. how she was a very 
“forrard.” good child, but would ask questions hw 
mother could not answer, but how she did not let herself 
down by saying she did not know, but took to stirring 
the fire or sending the “ forrard ” child on an errand. 
Matty was now the mother’s darling, and promised (like 
her sister at her age) to be a great beauty. 1 was reading 
thia aloud to Miss Matty, who smiled and siphed a little 
at the hope, ao fondly expressed, that “little Matty 
might not oe vain, even if she were a bewtv." 

“ I hod very pretty hair, my dear,” said Mus Matilda, 
*■ and not a bu mouth.” And I saw her soon afterwards 
adjust her cap and draw herself up.t 

^ Cfwt/ord. 


GEORGE ELIOT (1819-1880) 

Ebb Litb 

Mary Ann Evans (Oeorgo Eliot) was bom at 
South Farm, Arbury, in Wairwickshire, on Novem 
ber 22, 1819. Her father, Robert Evans, was 
agent to Sir Roger Newdigate of Arbury HaU, her 
grandfather a builder and carpenter m DerbyMiire. 
Robert Evans was a well-seasoned Tory with the 
firm behef that anyone with the revolutionary 
straui in liia blood was a scoundrel of the deepest 
dye. “ I was accustomed,” remarks his daughter 
with dry humour, “ to hear him utter the word 
‘ Government ’ in a tone that charged it with awe 
and made it part of my effective religion, in contrast 
with the word ‘ rebel,’ which seemed to carry the 
stamp of evil in ita syllables, and ht by the fact 
that Satan was the first rebel made an argument 
dispensing with more detailed inquiry." It was a 
neighbourhood that made for Toryism, a sleepy, 
prosperous, well-watered distncl, where life ambled 
along in a pleasant jog-trot fashion In this region 
George Eliot spent the first thirty-two years of her 
hfe; and the hfe of the place passed mto her 
nature and became a rich mspirotion in which to 
draw in her wonderful pictures of provincial hfe. 

At first, of course, she accepted with docility her 
father’s views, and though thoughtful and imagi¬ 
native even as a young child, there was a certain 
reflective diffidence about her that made her mental 
development proceed slowly. But m the early 
forties she came under the influence of the Brays, 
and the acquaintanceship proved a crisis in her 
intellectual life. 

Cliarles Bray was a ribbon manufacturer by 
trade; and a philanthropist by inclination. He was 
interested in Socialism and turned his energies in 
the direction of social reform. 

In 1836 Bray married Caroline Hennell, who 
came of a Umtarian family. Bray himself was a 
sceptic, and his brother-in-law, Charles Hennell, in 
endeavouring to convince him of the error of his 
ways, becarao a sceptic himself. Henncll’s book 
An Enquiry coneemtng tJu; Ortgtn of Chriattantty 
(1838) made a deep impression on George Eliot. 
“ My only desire is,” slio wrote to a friend, “ to 
know the truth, my only fear to ding to error." 

But she was not prepared to give up revealed 
religion as yet, though insensibly it affected her 
attitude towEuds her father’s rigid Puritanism. She 
gave up church-going, and this naturally led to 
strained family relationships. Meanwhile she had 
acknowledged obligations to a mentor, whose associ¬ 
ation with rationalism may seem somewhat startling. 
1 allude to her references to Sir Walter Scott, whom 
in later hfe she declared hod materially helped to 
unsettle her orthodoxy. 

As a matter of fact it seems to have been Scott 
the artist, not Scott the man, that wrought this 
astonishing change. For Scott’s broad and tolerant 
treatment of conflicting religious opinions appealed 
very naturally to George Eliot’s essentially judicial 
attitude. She was too fair-minded not to see how 
dynamic an influence religion had proved in mould¬ 
ing human life ; ^e was too dear-headed to attri¬ 
bute this influence to any particular set of doctrines. 
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She was alwaya maintaining, oven when quite a girl, 
that the great lesaon of hfe was tolerance ; and this 
made her out of touch on one aide with the school of 
militant sceptics, and on the other with mihtant 
rehgionists. 

Alter her father’s death she settled in London, and 
became assistant editor of the Weatmtruter Remew, 
to whose columns she had already contributed. 
Fresh and potent influences now name into her life ; 
the two MartmeauH, James and Harriet, James one 
of the most powerful Theistic writers that the cen¬ 
tury had pi^uced, his sister a keen intellectual 
writer on social and political subjects; above all, 
Herbert Spencer and George Henry Lowes. 

Meanwhile she boarded with the Chapmans in Hie 
Strand, Chapman being the proprietor of the Weat- 
mtneter Review. Herbert Spencer she found “ a 
good, dehghtful creature ” ; and the brilliant and 
volatile George Henry Lewes, who at first rather 
repelled her by his flippancy, finally won her affec¬ 
tions.—being “ like a few other people in the world 
. . . much better than ho seems,—a man of heart 
and conscience.” 

Lowes was already married, though living apart 
from his wife, unable to get a divorce through 
some technicality m the existing law. George Eliot, 
though disapproving of “ light and easily broken 
ties,” felt very strongly that the law binding Lewes 
to his wife was not a moral law , and she determined 
deliberately to throw m her lot with his, declanng 
that no one “ acquainted with the realities of hfe ” 
could prove such a union “ muuoral.” The union 
proved in many ways not only a happy one, but a 
fortunate one in determining George Ehot’s hterory 
career. She was already well known as a singularly 
able cntic and translator; but it was due to Lewes’ 
disci'rnmont and encouiagement that she now turned 
to essay fiction. She was thirty-eight when she 
wrote her first Srenca from Clen^ Life for Block- 
wood'a Maijazine. It is characteristic of her peculiar 
diffidence os to her own powers that the impulse to 
write a story came not from some sudden kindling 
of the creative imagination, but from the suggestion 
of her fnend Lewes. The result was dramatic in the 
phenomenal success that attended this departure; 
and BO long os she drew upon her own memories 
and impressions, her power was unquestionable. 
When she left this fount of inspiration, she proved 
far more uncertain in her touch, and less satisfying 
as a literary artist. 

In 1878 Mr. Lewes died, and some two yean later 
she married a young Jxindon banker, Mr. John 
Walter Gross, about twenty years her junior. To 
some this step may have reflected on the passionate 
devotion she had always expressed for Lewes; but 
all who knew her intimately felt that it was merely 
a natural expression of that curious dependmey in 
her otnerwise strong and decisive nature—a de¬ 
pendency which she refen to in her letters, the 
need of someone always upon whom she may lean 
for support. 

This is her own statement on the matter: 

"Deep down below there is a river of sadness, but 
this must always be with those who have lived long— 
snd I am able to enjoy my newly opened life. 1 shall 
be a better, more loving creature than I could have been 
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in solitude. To be constantly, lovingly grateful for the 
gift of a perfect love is the best illumination of one’s 
mmd to all the possible good there may be m store for 
man on this troublesome utile planet.” 

Shortly after her marriage her health f^ed, and 
in December 1880 she died suddenly, after a abort 
lUnesa. 

Heb Wobk 

The amazing contrast between the subject of 
Cross’s biography and the creator of Adam Bede and 
The MM on the Floaa has always perplexed literary 
students. George Eliot, the moralist and idealist, 
was well known from her novels ; but this anxious, 
self-analytioal woman, with her strained intellectual 
pose, proved an unpleasant surprise to them. In 
point of fact. Cross's Life is a one-sided presentation 
of a many-sided peraonaiity. Undoubtedly it re¬ 
presented a Bide, and the side most familiar to 
him; but it was the staid George Eliot of the 
seventies, lather than the woman with strong 
passions, with the Maggie Tulliver-like way- 
w«dno88,—one of the brilliant Bohemians that 
circled round the old Weatminater Review. What 
trace is there in the biography of the writer of those 
polislicd, ironical essays in criticism, written from 
Mr Chapman’s boarding-house in the Strand ^ 
Wliat indication in the bulky correspondence that 
looms out so prominently m the Life, of the wit, the 
humour, the restless vitidity of the George Eliot 
endeared to such a wide circle of friends. 

In those severely analytical letters, she seems to 
be perpetually in a state of intellectual tip-toe. 
The biography of Cross is unsatisfactory in the way 
that all biographies wntteii by devotees must neccs- 
aanly be. Through the obscuring mist of “ good, 
thick, strong, stupefying incense smoke,” the woman 
is partly lost to sight. And it is the essential 
woinanlmesa of George Eliot that gives vitality to 
her best work. Her delicate intuition, her tact, her 
woman’s power of sympathy, these arc the qualities 
that give greatness to Adam Bede, The Mill on the 
Floaa, Sdaa Mamer. Her intellectual gifts, splendid 
as they wore and invaluable in her critical work, 
are positive drawbacks to her as on artist. The 
best part of Ronwla lies in the subtle delineation 
of the young Greek hedonist, Tito ; the scholarship 
Hiown m the hook is sheer dead weight from the 
artistic point of view. Bnnilorly in Daniel Deronda, 
when she write's as a woman she makes the pages 
live: when as a follower of Comte and as a student 
of racial problems, then the wheels of her chariot 
drive very heavily. 

At the present time, however, she is almost 
hidicrously under-rated, and her literary reputation 
is oertainly under a cloud ,‘ thus it is more service¬ 
able to point out tho solid worth of her writings 
than to dilate on her shortcomings. 

The influence of that clever, lively though super- 
ficiiJ man, George Henry Lewes, has been severely 
criticised, yet surely his influence was on the whole 
a sound and stimulating one. The one mistake he 
made was to safeguard her too anxiously from 
hostile oritidsm, aiter die had made her name, 
when a wholesome oourse of frank criticism would 
have done her good. But it was after all Hirough 
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him tiitU ab 0 took to wiitiog. Hs miw in bar • 
woman of koen obwrvatiaa and of onosaal raBootivt; 
poww r , and know that the had immoiir and imagina- 
tioo. " Uae your own «^>arunoe and frwlinga in 
fiotion,” he bad aaid with admiiahlw point; ** don’t 
be ah^ of y out a al L** In thk way he enooniaged 
hat; when naaaty foi^, to aamy fioUon, and with^ 
Ub aneoaragement it is imprchabie she would ever 
hava tried. Aa it waa, bar a a rifcat aflorta jiiBti6ed 
Lawaa’ pn^heoy, and die waa rigidly henUed 
ae anew Com in fiction. 

What kiiid of focoe T 

She waa the fivat noveliat to lay the a t ni ai whdly 
iqMm character rather than incidi^; to make hm 
Btoriea apiritaal rathm than phyrical dramas. It 
ia tnM that Chailotte Bronte had drawn attention 
to the eoKrtional Ufa, but she had lacked the know¬ 
ledge of men and wonaan. the mental detachment 
neoesaary fw giving actuality to many of her ohar- 
actma. Within her own limited range ahe depicted 
character with force and insight; but the range 
waa narrow end the hi^ lighta were over-strong. 
Sie flung the emotional life of bae heroine at you 
in a aeadiing ferment and did not, as did Qeorge 
Eliott trace ita aontoe and oonfinenoe with patient 
oara. 

Ementially a critic of life. George Eliot, keed^ 
obaervant, richly humorous as she k, waa never 
content witii mately riiroiucling the result of her 
ofaaervationa. For good or ill, you never foigot the 
philoBopher in the shny-tellw. It has been urged 
that faeratn lies her great defect aa a novelist. Bat 
smh aa aasertion is too eweepiug. 

That a philosophic tendency may aerve artistic 
anda, is sufficiently obvioua from the verse of 
Browning and the prose and versa of Meredith. 
A writer ia not disquaUfied becauae he or she may 
happen to be a thinker, though imfortunatriy the 
abawme of thought ia held to be a justification for 
story-teUing in many cssea. George Eliot thought 
deqdy on human life, and she has embodied the 
leai^ of her thought in many fine aphorisms and 
apothegms scattwed through her stories, and many 
a aonne of purriy (bsmatio humour has gained a 
dJatinetive flavour of its own by reason of it, as for 
the Harvest Supper scene in Adam Bede 
the famous d is oo n tae on Qhoate in the “ Rain¬ 
bow ” aoene of Silae Mamer. 

George SSiot’a oritical method of narration may 
be olaaily diaoemed if we oontraat it with that <k 
two famous pradeoeason—Jane Austen and Dickens. 

Here is Jane Austen: ementialty the doaa, de¬ 
tailed obe e rv er r 


■sill,** Shall l|ro down instead T—fori Hunk you have a 
Kttisoold, and Fatty has been washing the kitchen**—Oh 
my deor, said I,—well and just came the note. A Mias 
Hawldna—that’s all 1 know—a Mias Hawkina of Bath. 
. - . But Mr. Knightl^jr, how oooid you poanbly have 
heard of it T—for the veiy momant Hr. Cob told 
lbs. Cob of u, she sat down and wrote to aoe—A Mtas 


Here ia Dickens dealing with inconsequential 
famininity; 


**' Kate, my dear,*said Mrs. Nickbby —‘ I don’t know 
how it is. but a fine wann sunimer day like tlua. with the 
birda Binging in every direction, always pub me in mind 
of roaet pi(|, with eage and onion sauce. made gravy.’ 

“ * A cunona aasoriatian of ideas, b it not, Mmnn f' 

" • Upon my word, my dear, 1 don’t know,* replied lbs. 
Miricbby. ‘Roast pig—let me see—On the day five 
weeks Mter you were riinetaned we had a roaat—no, 
that could not have been a pig, either, becauae I leooUect 
there was a pair of them to carve, a^ your poor Papa 
and I could never have thought of sitting down to twa 
pus—^tbey must have been partndges. Boost pigt 
t hardly think we could even have had one, now I come 
to lemember, for your Pupa could never the aigfat 
of them in the diops. and used to say they riways pat 
him in mind of vei^ littb babiee, only the babim had 
nnioh fairer eompbsioiis, and he had a horror of httb 
babies too. ... 1 recollMt dining once at Mis. Bevan’s, 
in that broad street round the comer by the coach- 
maker’s, where the tipsy man bll through the cellar flap 
of an empty house nearly a day before the Quarter day 
and wasn’t found till the new tenant went in—end wu 
had roast pig there. It must be that, 1 think, that re¬ 
minds me oCit. especially oe there was a littb bird in 
the room that wouId keep on singing all the time of dinner 
—at least not a Httb mrd, for it was a parrot, and he 
didn’t nng exactly, for he talked and swore dreadfully; 
but 1 think it must be that. Indeed, I am sure it 
must. Shouldn’t you aay so, my dear T ’ ” 


Tbe differenoe between Dickens and Jane Austen 
b not that one is more observant tiian tiie other. 
Eiaoh is a marvelloudy acute observer; but whefeoa 
Jane Austen leaves the result of her observation to 
achieve ita own efifecd^ Dickons is so delighted with 
the type he is depicting that he cxuinot leaut hei^t- 
ening the absurdity of the picture. Just as a 
raconteur in tolling a good story, puts in little 
touches of extravaganoe to intei^y the humour, 
Mn. Nichleby b more irreabtible in her fatuous 
inocmaequentiality than Mbs Bates: biri Mba Bates 
may be met any day of the week; Mrs. Nickleby 
(nnhaf^ily for our delectation), equally true in oon- 
oeption, bdonga to the world ^ driicioua featoay. 

Here b George Eliot: 

** Mna. Tolliver lookad all round In rilenoe for some 
monoents and then said emihatiflally: 

" *We]l.abter, Fli never sjiealr agrinat the fall crowns 


"‘Oh. my dear rir, how ore you tbb moniingT—My 
dear Mbs Woodhooas—come quite overpoweiea. 
floeh a baaotiful hind cpiarter of pork I Too ora too 
boanUfoll Hawe you h eard the news t ... Mr. Elteo 
b going te ha mariM. 

sene •_ a 

"* Bat eheracxiald yon hoar ik . . . Wberaeonldyon 
praaihlj hear itT For it b not five minutea sines I 
SBeafvea Mia. Cob’s note—No, it oonnot bo mom than 
five—or at boat tan—for I had got my bonnet and ■p eneer 
ca, foot randy to coma out—waa only gone dciwn to 
apoM to Patty again about the pork. Jane waa standing 
in ths paaBBgn wnrn not yoa, Jane t For my mothor 
was so afraid that we hod not any salting pan bige 
Bo 1 ooid 1 wonld go down and aae and Jane 


‘‘ It was a great eoneeanou, and Hra. Pallet Cali Ik 
She felt onmething woe due to it. 

" * You’d Ilka to see it on, abter } * she anid oodlys 
* m wen the shatter a bit further.* 

" ‘ Weli. if you dem’t nund toking oil your c^ abter,* 
said Mn. TidKver. 

" Ml*. Puibt took off bar cop, dbpbyiiig the brawn 
silk scalp with a jut t in g promontory of wirb whbh waa 
oommon to tha man motora and judbioaa woman of 
those tlmaa, and ptacing the bcmnet cm her head, torned 
abwiy raund, like a drapes by ^me, that Mrs. Tolliver 
muht mbs no point nf view. 

"‘I’ve oometimea thonidit tiwra’a a knp too monh 
tthhon OP thb hit ri^. M ter; what do you dank t * 
aiidMn.Pullet. 
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-IfafcTnllivwloohadMniwtlyMbafeiMiiirtinMwl. 
—lit tnniad her Imad on one aide. 

**'Wen. Ithinkit’abeataaitia. 12 jroe meddle with 
bnirter. yon might lepeBt.* 

«* Thet’a true, aister.* aaid Anot Pallet, tokhig oil 
the bonnet end looking M it contemplMiei^. * Ah t' 
Me aaid at Inet, * 1 may never wear it twioe, ewter; 
who knowa t ’ 

** * Don't talk of that, rioter.' anewend Mire. Tulirver. 

' 1 hem yon'U have yonr haalth tiiia ennuner.* 

" * Mt, bat tbera may eome a death in the famify, oe 
there aoon after I got my green niik eetin bonnet. 
Conain Abbot may go. and we ean't think of wfwring 
empe lam nor hrif a year for him.* 

*'*llmt taoM be unlneky.' eoid Mm. TnBiver, enter* 
ing thoroughly into the poaaibiUty of an inopportone 
daeeeae: ' Thne’e never no rnneh pleaBnie in wearing 
a bonnet the second year—eapodally when the orowna 
ore oo ehongeoble. never two eumroem alike.' 

“ * Ah 1 it'e the way of tiiie world.' aaid Mm. Pallet, 
returning the bonnet to the wardrobe nod ioelung it up." 

Unlike Dickens, George Eliot ooa detach hemelf 
completely from her oreations, and h«r appreciatioa 
of them never tempts her to extravagance. Unhke 
Jane Austen, ehe acts os chorus to her ohocactera, 
tiirowing in by way of occasioaal parenthesis her 
appreciation of their values. Jane Austen would 
never have added “entering thoroughly into the 
possibihty of an inopportune deoeaae,’’ or '‘it was 
a great conoeasion ''; but it is quite possible to 
admire and enjoy edl these method, and it seems 
a great pity that some of Jane Austen's admirers 
can never ]Maise that d^gfatful autist without 
seeking to vilify poor George Eliot. 

The aoene just quoted is a good illustration of 
her dramatic humour, but though she could do this 
sort of thing excellently, her strength hes in 
reflective humour. There she has no peer save 
Meredith. From the ample storehouse of wise and 
shrewd sayings, here are a few examples: 

“There are answers which in turains away wrsilh 
only send it to the other end of the room.'' 

“We rit up at night to read about St. Frands or 
Ohver Cromwell, but whether we should bo glad for any¬ 
one bke them to call on os next morning, still more to 
reveal himaalf as a new relation, is quite another affair.” 

** I often think it's wi* the old Idka as wi'the b a bb iae: 
they're aotafled in' lookmg, no matter what thm’m 
looking at. It'a God Alnugmy'a way of quieting iham 
before they go to eleep.” 

" It's poor work allue setting (he dead np above tbe 
livin’; we shall all on us be detul amne tune. 1 reckon: 
it 'udbe better if folks 'ud make much on us beforehand, 
instead o’ beginning when we're gone. It’s but little 
good you'll do watenbg tbe last year's orop.*’ 

“Animris are such agreeable friends^ *>k no 
questiona, they pom no cnticiams.” 

*' Some folks’ tongues an like the eloeks as nm on 
atrikin’, not to teD yon the time of day, bat because then 
la snmmat wrong in their inside.” 

“ WbM a mao wants in a wife mostly Is to make ene 
of one fool as’D tell him he's wise.” 

“ Pm not denyin' the women ore foolish. ... God 
'em to match the mm.” 

“I have nothing to say against Oraig—only it*a a 
pito he oonida’t be hatdwd over again end 
dilbmnt.'’ 

** Aheaye the wanr with them wnsV-feeed people . . . 
■s wdl pelt a bag of feathen as talk to ttaans.'*^^ 
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“Pm not OSS of three who em me the 
dairy and wander wbM eha'a omns after.” 

“Eegy findnig r e m o na why other folki Mmnid be 
parimt.*’ 

“ Mn. Payser’a aterriUewDmaii t don’t aay the onpla 
imt sound M the core, bM it seta nqr teeth on edge.^ 

George Eliot in MhachiqipaBM in diaraotorimtiop; 
facte we find both subtlety end wnrie^. The mcM 
menel inapeetian wifi reveal the variety. Floren¬ 
tine acfaolei% half-witted ruetioa, oultund free- 
thinken, w a yward, paerionate natan^ ihallow, 
insiiioate ofaacaotem, myntioe, men of the world. 
Her wide range of obeervation, Imt g anoroo e eym- 
pathiea, and the power of detachment, trained 
acientifio Mudy, ell het^ped to give breadth and 
variety to her canvaa. 

The writer who could viteliM for ne the hcdciustio 
Tito; the fine old Puritan Dr. Lyons; the emtio 
Gwe^olen Harieth; the etcwdfeet Maty Garth; 
the oommonplace Fred Vincy aod the btilliaai 
Lydgate; thie roagfa, uncnlturad Bob Wakam aod 
the polished achclu Oaeeuban; dealing justice to 
each, fairly approiaiiig their merits no leas 
keenly exposiiig thrir weakneasea, waa a wiitor with 
no ordinary p owe r of p^riiclogical portmyaL 

Nor is she a whit inferiw in the subtlety of her 
method. Note the delioato muacee in the chaaao- 
teriaation of Mary Garth and Bceenmnd Tincy, 
and Bomola. An **"«—yet eweet-natoied 
girl, a riiallow pate, and a yomig inexperienced 
woman of cultured toe tee. Hera there am no dra¬ 
matic dements, no etoiking ooutredictioiia of char¬ 
acter that make chaiacterimtion easy and effective. 
It is easier to draw a Mag;^ Tulliver than to draw 
a Roeamnnd Vini^ ; for unlem tbe acafee of jnetice 
are Borapaloady held the latter portrait Inevitafaly 
becomes a merefy rapeUent aketdi. Her short- 
oominge am neatly epitomised in the ramoric that 
“ in poor Boesmund’s mind was not room apougfa 
for luxuries to look email in ”; yet the phjnrioal 
chann of the girl is no leee admirably anggeatod; 
yon may de^iae her perecmality, but it is never 
negligible, and Lydgate’s early passioa for her ie 
te^Uy comprehend^. 

Oen you not read Mary Garth’s charnetar at onoe 
bom & 1 B tooefaea each as tbe following scrap of 
dialogue riiows: 

jPrwL I don’t see bow a man ie to be good for moeh 
nnieae he has some one woman to love Mm deerfy. 

Mary. I think the goodnem ehould oome bmore he 
emeota thM. 

Fred. You know better. Mery; womm dpn’t love 
mm far their goodneoB. 

Mary, Ferhi^ not, but If (hey lave them they never 
(Unk them bed. 

Equally well is Bomda's character re ve al ed in 
Hie soene with Tito from which the foilowiiig bog- 
ment is token: 

** Bomola oM ailent eod moHnoTme She oould not 
Mind heraelf to the dtreetion ia which Tito’s words 
pointed. Hie wanted to permade her thM they mi^it 
get the library (bar fatber's) deporitad in some nnMMotery, 
or take some other to rid themerivee of a took 

end of a tie to Flonnoe; eod ehe woe determiDed never 
to aabmit her mind to IM judgmmt, on thie gneatinn of 
dnty to her felher. fibs wm tawnrdty p repared to ea. 
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oounttr uaj sort of poin in rwiatanoe. But the deter* 
minetion was kept latent in these first moments by the 
haert-emahmg sense that now at last she and Tito most 
be oonleeaedly divided in their wishes. He was glad 
of her silenea, for, much as he had feared the strength 
of her feeling, it was impossible for him, shut up in the 
narrowneas that hedgee in all merely clever unimpas- 
sioned men, not to over-estimate the persuasiveness oi 
his own judgment. Hia conduct did not look ugly to 
himaelf, and nia imagination did not suffice to show mm 
exactly how it would look to Romola. . . . 

“ As that fluent talk fell on her ears, there was a rising 
contempt within her, which only made her more con- 
seious of her bruised, despairing love, her love for the 
Tito she had married ud believ^ in." 


Compare these two illustiationa of widely (hfieient 
types of humanity. Is it possible to give either the 
pr^erence for truth and insight T 
(1) From the Rainbow Inn disooutee on Ohoste: 


* Ay, but there's this in it, Dowlais,' said the land¬ 
lord, speaking in a tone of much candour and tolerance. 
‘There's folks, i’ my opinion, they can’t see ghos’es, 
not if they stood as plain as a pikestaff before ’em. And 
there’s reeeou i* that. For there’s my wife, now, can't 
smell, not if she’d the strongest o’ cbeeae under her 
nose. 1 never aee’d a ghost myself; but then 1 says to 
myself—Very like I haven’t got the smell for ’em. 1 
mean, putting a ghost for a smell, or else oontrariways. 
And BO, I’m for holding with both sides ; for, as 1 say, 
the truth liee between "em. And if Dowlau was to go 
and stand and say he’d never seen a wink o’ Chff’s Holiday 
all the night through, I’d back him; and if anybody said 
as Cliff’s Holiday was certain sure for all that. I’d back 
htm too. For the smell’s what 1 go by.’ 

“The landlord’s analogical argument was not well 
received by the farrier—a man intensely opposed to 
oompromise. 

“^Tut, tut.’ he said. Betting down hia glass with re¬ 
freshed irritation; ‘ what’s tM smell got to do with 
ft T Did ever a ghoet give a man a blaoK eye 1 That’s 
what I should like to know. If ghos’es want me to be¬ 
lieve in ’em, let 'em leave off ekulking i’ the dark and i’ 
lone plaoee—let ’em oome where there’s company and 
oandlee.’ 

*“ Ae if ghoa’M 'nd want to be believed in by anybody 
so ignirant 1 ’ said Mr. Macey, in deep disgust at the 
farner’e craes incompetence to apprehend the conditiona 
of ghostly phenomena.’’ i 


(2) From the work-a-day philoBophy of Adam 
Bede: 

"There’s nothin but what is bearable, os long as a 
man can work. *^6 nature of things doesn’t change, 
though it seems os if one’s own life woe nothing but 
ohanm. The equoro of four is sixteen, and you must 
iengtmn your lever m proportion to your weight, le as 
true when a man’s miserable os when he’s happy : and 
the beet of working is, it gives you a gnphold oi things 
outside your own lot.’* 


Just as in Paul, David, and Pip, Dickens had 
portrayed, partly of deliberation, partly no doubt 
unooneoiously, his own self; bo in Maggie, Romola, 
and Dorothea, hss George Eliot described her own 
mental and spiritual growth ; and in reading these 
studies we are reminded of the complex personality 
of the novelist. Maggie’s cry was for fuller life, 
Bomola’s for ampler knowledge, Dorothea’s for 
larger opportunity for doing good; and we can 
trace here the friend of Dew^ the admirer of 
Spencer, the follower of Comte. Troth to tell, 
C^rge Eliot was half pagan and half Puritan, and 

* Silaa Momer, 


the two sidea never blended. She was a wamsn of 
a strong, passiooate temperament, swept by tidal 
impulses; with a rich, full nature, keenly sensitive 
to the sensuous aide of hfe. On this side she re¬ 
minds one of Thomas Hardy’s striking presentment 
of Eustada Vye in The Befum of the Native. This 
is the pessionate, emotional woman, who hungered 
all her life for affection; craved, like a sensitive 
child, for the sympathy of friends; the woman who 
was ready to brave social convention for the man 
she loved ; for whom no human being was too weak, 
too sinful, for her pitiful and affectionate oompas- 
sion. This is the George Eliot who gave us Maggie 
Tolliver, Gwendolen Harleth, Tina, Janet. 

But there was another side to George Eliot’s 
nature. She discarded early the narrow exclusive¬ 
ness in which she had been brought up. Intellectu¬ 
ally, ahe was in touch with the most extreme of 
the Rationalist oritioa ; but she never outgrew her 
Puritanism. It was too deeply ingrained in her 
character. Like Carlyle, she retained the austere 
ethical idealism of the Puritan long after ahe had 
thrown away the dogmatic expression of her faith. 

In her life the Britan side is always warring 
against the pagan side. She threw in her lot with 
Lewes while his wife was yet alive ; but she was 
never eaqr about the step she had taken, though 
never regretting it. Radical and revolutionary in 
her outlook on life, she yet shrunk from revolt. 
Agnostic in her views, she is none the less mysticed 
in her lympathies. Sensitive and dependent on 
others, yet associated in many minds with the orac¬ 
ular sibyl who presided over those famous Sunday 
" At Homes ’’ in North London, this medley of 
psychological contradictions gave her additional 
insight as a writer; but it spoiled her life as a 
woman. 

Yet her work expresses a dear definite out¬ 
look on life. 

Full as George Elliot’s stories ate of the tragedy 
of life, it is not surely the tragedy of circumstance 
so much as the tragedy of lost opportunities. 

In Adam Bede, Romola, and Danid Deronda, to 
mention none other of her books, there are epochs 
in the lives of the characters which, taken at the 
flood, had led on to moral fortune. There were 
occasions—^not merely one but several—^when a 
stronger resolve would have changed the entire 
complexion of the future. Did Gwendolen Harleth 
enter upon her marriage with Grandcourt un¬ 
warned ? Could cuiy woman’s eyes have been 
opened more convincingly with Lydia Glasher’s 
impressive warning, than were Gwendolen’s as to 
Qrandcoort’s character T Might not Tito time after 
time have repaired the injury done to his foster- 
father f No writer indeed more unswervingly up¬ 
held the trustworthiness of the moral instincts than 
did our author: even poor bewildered Dorothea 
exclaimed at a time of great difficulty : 

** While desiring what is perfectly good, even thougb 
we don’t quite know what it is, and cannot do what 
we would, we are part of the Divine power against tho evil, 
widening the skirts of light, and making the straggle 
with dsrknees narrower.’ 

*“1 can’t argue any longer; 1 don’t know what is 
wise, but my hMrt will not tot me do it,’ oried Maggie. 
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“ ‘It’s tho will of them nhove,’ uheerved Dolly ^Vln• 
throp, * ay many things F-nould bo dark to us, but thuro 
aie some things os I never feel m Ihc dark abouti and they 
are mostly wtot comoa in the day's work.'" 

At hor worst George Eliot is laboured, aelf-eon- 
scioua, and didactic, nevor trivial nor shallow. At 
hor best she is nch in mellow wisdom and m sympa¬ 
thetic insight ; and whatever her tdiortconungs as a 
Btory-toller, she has no rival and few peers m the 
power and poignancy of her psychology. 

George Ehot is the last gii'at name among the 
women wTiturs of Victorian fiction, but there are 
many writers of the second and third rank, who 
aehicverl considi'ralile popularity m tlioir day. 
Among these may be meiilioned that ingenious 
sentimentalist Mis Henby Wood, who sometimes 
showed, as in East Lynne, a genius for big emotional 
situations, and one may add a gonius for reducing 
them to tht. commonplace bv her aacchanne treat¬ 
ment of them. 

Less i-(’ns!itional in her devices, though no less 
sentiment 111, is Mrs. Craib, whow John Hahfar, 
Gentleman, jirovcd only second to East Lynne in its 
tear-eoiiipellmg quality Miss Cimrt.ottk Yonce 
wa.s oniM' a nuiue to conjure with, und her blend of 
Troctaimnisiu and sentimental portraitum proved 
vastly to the tosto of many; but the Heir of 
Redcliffe, despite numlieimg Rossetti among its 
admirers, i.s not among the novels lluit count. 

Mrs Oliphant was a wntei of great promise, 
whom eommereiiil iM'ei'ssiiu'S spoiled ; for undeni¬ 
ably she wiote far too iiineli. That she did not do 
justice to herself in her plentiful and for tho most 
part cominonpliieo output, is evident, 1 think, from 
such a woik. of striking imugination as The Be.- 
leayucrtd City Among her other volumes, tho best 
IS The Chronicles of tVir/oig/o/d, which has an agret*- 
ablo Trollopt'-lik*' lliuour 

Mrs. OliiihnnlX eiilieal work is sound but undis- 
uinguished, hut tlieie is a good doul of morit in hor 
posthumous hook —The House of filarjewood. 

Another woman with less artistic power than 
Mrs Oliphant. hut with a real .si'iiso of letters, is 
Mrs K Lynn LiimiN (1822-180h) Jler essays 
in fiction by no means do justice to her gifts ; hut 
her power of inei.sive pnrtraituro may ho judged 
from her literal y reiuimsconcea and hi-r trenchant, 
clever, though oerimoniouR article on George Elioi 
which she wroto for a volume dealing with some of 
tho women novelists of the lime She was a bitter 
opponent of the femuiisl movement. 
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Two very popular writers of the later Victorian 
ora dosurve more than bare mention. These aro 
M. £. Bkaddon (Mrs. Maxwell, 1837-1915) and 
OuxuA (1840-1908) (Miss LourrA de la Ram6e). Miss 
Braddon wroto a great deal of frankly sensational 
fiction, that makes little claim beyond that of ploaa- 
antiy whilmg away a railway journey. But among 
her many novels there are a fow. Vixen and lahmael, 
for example, that exhibit a mure than aven^ gift 
of delineating character, and real imaginative power; 
while in the art of constructing a story she has 
alvt'ays proved a skilful adept. Equally facile, but 
more unequal as a craftswoman, the lady who called 
herself “ Ouida.” is none the less a far more impor¬ 
tant figure. D(»ipitc tho ganshness that informs hi.r 
fictions, and tho grotesque extravagance tliat mode 
her an cosy prey for the parodist, she show's, especi¬ 
ally in hor stones of Italian life, an intensity of 
imagination, and a power of pathos, deiuixl to all 
but the great story-tellers Had she only been 
poBsoHsed of til') “ Art to blot,” and with a sense oi 
humour, she might have ranked among the great 
novelists of the tinv. Some of her books, for ex¬ 
ample Two IaUIc Wooden Shoes, Eaacarti, Tricotnn, 
have a fresh, pictun'sque chann of a high order. 
Her St onus of Society life, e.g. Moths, though lacking 
the charm of her pi'asant studies, are often ri'inark- 
ably clever; and although she can rarely retist 
tearing a passion to tatturs, tho passions she tears 
ore real passions. Indeed, her skill m depicting 
certain moods of sexual emotion can only be 
«*quallod in tlu' jiages of George Sand. With no 
Iiumoui, little power of self-eritieism, little mtr'ghc 
into character, prolix as a stury-tellcr, and inoi^i- 
nately fond of the loud pedal, she Los produced a 
vast iuiiount of fiction of the most taw’dry kind, 
yet among the tinsel are considemble patches of 
unquostioiinble beauty and power. Her lovo of 
nature and jiower of visualising this may be matched 
in many eonicmporary story-tellers, but her love of 
art and tho art atmosphere that slio can cmate, is 
very rarely found among English novelists. To find 
its peer we must turn to tho poets and artists of the 
Fre-Rapliaclite school. 

There arc manv other novelists of varying eecond- 
ary merit, like Rhoda Broughton and Edna 
LyaIjI., who proved pleasant and wholesome story¬ 
tellers for tlioir generation, but whose woik is 
undistinguished and larking in staying power 
With Ihi'se, in an age of such enormous fceunrlily of 
prodnetnn, it is impossible to deal in this uocessonly 
restricted record 
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GEORGE MEREDITH (1828-1909) 

Ills Life 

Almost the last link connecting the present genera¬ 
tion with mid-Victorian literature is George Mere¬ 
dith, and of fow distinguished men is less known 
personally. We may, to quote Thackeray, do our 
best “ to find out under w^at sohoolmaster's ferule 


he was educated, where his grandmother was vacci¬ 
nated, and so forth," but the natural reserve of tho 
man precluded all possibility of gleaning peraonal 
details; in his whimsical way, he once threatened 
“ to haunt ” anyone who attempted to write his 
biography. 

Bom at Portsmouth on February 12, 1828, 
George Meredith was of Welsh and Irish descent, and 
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was naturally vtxy proud of his double Celtic origin 
fact that is noticeable throughout hia work. 

When quite a small boy he h«l the nuafortune 
to loae hia mother, and for aome yeara he attended 
a day-school in Portsmouth; but on being made a 
ward in Chancery he was aent, at the age of fourteen, 
to the Moravian School at Neuwied-on-the-Rhine, 
which he left when aircteen. On returning to Eng¬ 
land he turned hia unwilling attention to the law, 
which he soon abandoned for literature. 

In 1849 Meredith's first poem, to commemorate 
the battle of Chillianwallah, was published in 
Chambers’s EdUrburgh Journal on July 7, and in 
the same year he married Mrs. NichoU^ the young 
widow of a naval officer and daughter of Thomas 
Love Peacock, “ a singularly brilliimt and witty 
woman,” who died in 1860. After their marriage, 
which proved an unhappy one, the young couple 
lived much on the Continent; evmtuelly they 
took rooms at Weybridge, near Peacock’s house 
in Lower ELsUiford, where a son, Arthur Oryffydd, 
was bom in 1853, to whom hia father was devot^y 
attached, and who died m 1880 after a tedious 
illness. In 1802 Meredith furnished a room in 
fhe house where Rossetti and Swinburne were 
living in Chelsea, but he used it little and left oS 
going there altogether after a short time. Two 
yean later a second marriage, with Mias VuUiamy, 
a lady of French Huguenot descent on her father’s 
side, brought with it twenty-one years of unclouded 
happiness, and another son and a daughter. When 
Meredith refused to adopt the law os a profession 
he turned to journalistic work, and for a period con¬ 
tributed regularly to, and for a short while edited, 
thelpsvfichQaseUe. Dunng the late fifties and early 
sixties he was also contributing articles to the 
Homing Post. Nothing but dire necessity, how¬ 
ever, tept him at joumahsoL "I detest the 
writing for money,” he said. "JoumaUsm for 
money is Egyptian bondage.” In 1866, on the 
outbreak of tl^ war between Austria and Italy, he 
became war correspoodent for the Morning Post; 
and made good use of this experience in VUtoria, 
a novel dealing with the Italian rising of 1848. 

Towards the end of 1867, on the departure for 
America of Mr. John Morley, then editor of the 
Fortnightly Remew, Meredith was asked to under¬ 
take, and accepted, the editordiip pro tern. He had 
succeeded John Forster as reader and hterary ad¬ 
viser to the publishers Mossra Chapman &■ Hall, 
and was known as a sympathetic and painstaking 
if exacting reader. The encouragement that he 
so generoudy gave to promising young writers was 
in no way accorded himself. The first volume he 
published was a book of Poems (1861), which in¬ 
cluded love tn a VaSey, dedicate to hia father- 
in-law, Thomas Love Peacock. The Alhenceum 
reviewed these first-fruits as indicating ” an artistic 
tendency in the singer, and to a certain extent a 
pledge, that one day he may be a poet.” Then 
came the fantastic Shaving of Shagpat (1866), more 
kindly appreciated Gwrge Eliot in the West¬ 
minster Review, as "a work of genius ... an 
apple tree among the trees of the wood ”; yet it 
was nearly eleven years before a second option 
was called for. yean later came Forma, 


The Ordeal of Rschard Peverel (1869) met with 
a cold reoqition generally, and took twenty years 
to pass into a second edition, notwithstanding 
that the Times devoted three columna to an ap¬ 
preciative review. His next volume, Evan Harring¬ 
ton (1861), was ah but ignored by the critics. Then 
come Modem Love (1862), that brought forth tiie 
Spectator’s scathing criticism, and Bwinbume’s mem¬ 
orable protest m which he estimated Meredith as 
” one of the three or four poets now alive whose 
work, perfect or imperfect, is idwaysasnoblein design 
as it is often faultless in result. ” Emilia in England 
(now known os Sandra BdUmi) followed in 1864, 
ISuxia Fleming (1866), Vittona (1867), all of which 
had a poor ssJe, and Harry Richmond, one of the 
longest of his novels, in 1871. With Beauchamp’s 
Career (1875) we find Meredith received almost 
with enthusiasm, and in this book wo have one of 
Meredith's favourite characters, Rente de Croisnel: 
“ I should certainly follow Nevil Beauchamp's ex¬ 
ample,” he once said, “ and challenge anyone who 
da^ to m^e love to her.” 

With the publication of The Egoid came fame, 
in 1879. Titet forceful literary organ the Athen- 
veum, which had reviewed Farina as ” a full-blooded 
specimen of the nonsense of genius,” now generously 
praises The Egoist as “ a piece of imaginative work 
as solid and rich as anything that the century has 
seen,—one of the strongest and most original pro¬ 
ductions of modem literature.” 

Thus has George Meredith won recognition of his 
genius. He had suffered neglect, but never lowcied 
his standard to court the approval of the man in the 
street. ” The first time or two I minded,” he once 
said to a friend, “ then I detennined to disregard 
what people said altogether, and rince then 1 have 
written only to please myself.” 

Following The Tragic Comedians (1880) came 
Diana of the Crossways (1885), an instant success, 
with yet uiothor favourite in the Irish heroine— 
“ She is one of the women dear to me,” was the 
comment of the author. 

Meredith now collected some of his poems and 
two volumes were issued —Poems of Tragic Life 
(1887) and A Reading of Earth (1888)—then return^ 
to the novel with One of Over Conquerors (1800), and 
Lord Ormont and his Amintaihat ran serially in the 
PaU Mall Magazine in 1894. His last work, and one 
of the moat popular, was The Amating Marriage 
(1895). Celt arid Saxon, issued posthumously, but 
written at a much earlier date, was left unfimehed. 

Up to the end Meredith took an active interest 
in political and public affairs, and when unable to 
walk was carried into the polling station to record 
his vote at the last election. In early years he had 
worked on the Conservative aide of p^tical journal¬ 
ism, but eventually became an ardent Radical and 
Home Ruler, proudly quoting Gladstone as an 
instance of what a young man mighl> become who 
started life as a Conservative. He had always a firm 
belief in the mission of woman; on his eightieth 
birthday he wrote to a correspondent, “We will 
hope that the days of the parasite woman are pass¬ 
ing, howevor muih they may delight a oertaan body 
of your sex and the greater numto of mine.” 

A lover of aU bo^y exercise, walkmg wai bis 
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fsvounte recreation, and he Indulged in long " spine ” 
aoroas the Surrey downs Uiat he loved so weU and 
likened to gr^hounds m full career, until the acci¬ 
dent that brought his walking days to a close. 

In 1892, on the death of Tennyson, Mereihth was 
ahosen to suooeed the Laureate as President of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors ; to commemorate 
his seventieth birthday he was presented with an 
addreas signed by a representative body of literary 
men and women; and to his eminent satisfaction 
be received the Order of Merit in 1906. 

Young at heart, the aged novelist never felt he 
was growing old. “ People talk about me as if I 
were an old man,” he s^ when seventy4ix; “ I 
still look on life with a young man’s ^e.” Although 
an invalid for the last few years of bis life, Meredith 
kept in touch with the world and its doings ; and to 
Flint Cottage, Bozhill, where he had lived for forty 
years, most of the prominent men and women in 
literature, art, politics, and society found their way. 
He was not fond of strangers, but his intimates he 
welcomed with delict, and was quite ready to talk 
with them in his clear, penetrating voice. 

On May 18, 1909, came the end, painlessly and 
quietly, just as the dawn was breaking, five weeks 
subsequent to the death of Swinburne. After cre¬ 
mation, all that was mortal of George Meredith was 
laid to rest in Dorking churchyard. 

His WOBX 

Meredith’s early poems were published contempo¬ 
rarily with In Metnonam, and hia early fiction mingles 
with the mature work of Dickens and the novels of 
George Ehot. The Ordeal of Rtchard Feverel, one 
of Meredith’s finest books, was published in the some 
year aa saw Adam Bede. Yet whereas the latter 
book was an overwhelming success, Meredith’s book 
passed with scant notice. Indeed he had to wait 
thirty years for full recognition of his powers. Why 
was thiB T 

It was due mainly to the eccentricities of the 
writer’s style, that discouraged many at the outset 
from discovering the vigour and frahnesa of the 
thought or the bold imagination that would amply 
have compensated (had they but known it) for the 
dose and patient attention demanded. It was due 
to a lesser extent also to an outlook on life which 
in no way repels the modem reader, but which 
failed to harmonise with some cherished VictoriaD 
ideals. 

But the chief reason for the tardiness of recogni¬ 
tion and tile limited appeal lay in the style, and it 
must be frankly admitted that much of the difiiculty 
here was g^tuitous and wilful, since Meredith can 
be as musioal as Termyson, and as dear and straight¬ 
forward aa Fidding when he is so disposed. We 
must make full allowance, therefore, for a leading 
pnblio that failed to recognise the g^sat new force 
m fictim that had oome among tham. Meredith 
has written of Cariyle, what might well be applied 
to himself: 

" A wind in the orchard style that tumbled down here 
and there sn appreciable mut with uncouth bluster: 
sentenoee without oonunenoements running to abrupt 
sndlngi and smoke i—all the pages in a braessb ibe whole 
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book produoinK akind of electrical agitation in the mimi 
and tne joints.'' ^ 

The ordinary reader had to accustom bitniiaif to 
the dectrical agitation before he could be grateful 
to the stimulating battery that produced it. 

In considering the works of Meredith it will be 
useful to regard him from three points of view : as 
the satiric observer, aa the poetic impreedonast, 
as a critic of life. 

The Satirie Observer 

There never has been a nimbler, direwder ob¬ 
server of human nature than Meredith. His humour 
lacks the Jolly genidity of Dickens, and the easy 
breadth of Fielding; but there is a keener intel¬ 
lectual vision behind. Less universal in his appeal 
as a humorist, he has no rival as a satirist; for 
his satire is keen, subtle, incisive; and never blunted 
as Dickens’ occasionally was by over-emphaaiB, or 
as Thackeray’s was by sentimentality. No Vio- 
tonan novelist has a wider range of sympathy, or 
a shrewder vision. And in Ins Essay on Comedy 
we shall find a key to this satiric outlook ; 

“ Folly is the natural prey of the Comic Spirit, known 
to it in all her tnmsformations, in every diagnise; and 
it is with the springing delight of hound after fox, that 
it gives her chase, never fretting, never tinng, sure of 
having her, allowing her no rest.’' 

As a painter of contemporary English manners 
he has no peer. Inferior to his great contemporary. 
Hardy, in his treatment of the more dementid 
aspects of human nature, he transcends him, and 
indeed any othw writer of hia time, in the mixture 
of convention and primal instinct that go to make 
up the average civilised man. No one has given a 
more faithful picture of the Englishman with hia 
merits and defects. The English, he said in one of 
his flashes of comic insight, are people requiring to 
be studied, who “ mean well and who ore waim 
somewhere below as chimney-pots ore, though they 
are so stiff.” He knew his aristocrats and “ young 
barbarians,” as Arnold called them, and saw clearly 
enough why and where they are found wanting i 

*' Grandmotherly laws— 

Giving rivers of gold to our young. 

In the days of tlwir hungers impure. 

To furnisn them beak and claws. 

And make them a banquet’s lure.” > 

In the critidam of the democratic German Pro¬ 
fessor in Harry Richmond, Meredith puts the case 
excellently ; 

"The Professor would invite mo to his room, after 
the ’ sleep well' of the ladies, and I sat with him much 
like hw pipe-bowl, which burned bright a moment at 
one sturdy puff, but generally gave out smoke in fan- 
tostioal wreaths. He told me frankly he had a poor 
idea of my erudition . . . One night he asked me what 
my soheme of life was. ... Have you no aim T You 
have, or 1 am told you are to have, fabulous wealth— 
a dragon’s heap. You am one of ths main drain-{dpes 
of English gold. Wha^ is your object 7 To spend it 7 * 

'* * I shall hope to do goM with it.* 

‘ ‘ ‘ To do good ' There is hardly a prince or mil- 
licaaire, in histiny or alive, who tins not in his young 

t Bernwhamp’s Career. ■ The Empty Purse. 
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hog^ that notioB. PleasoM ■wuina. he haa 
the pick m hia market. You Eit^lwh kve for pleaaun.’ 

** ^ We are the hardest workera in the world.' 

“‘That you may hve lor pleasure I Deny it I’ 

“He pofied hia tobaoco-sritoke sealously, and re> 
Burned: ‘Yes, vou work hard for money. Yon eat 
and drink, and boast ol your exeroisea; my sharpen 
your appetites. So goes Um round. We strive, we fail s 
you are our frog-ohorus of oritioa, and you suppose that 
▼our brek*ek-koax affects us. I say we strive and fail, 
but we strive on, while you remain in a past age, and are 
proud of Ik. You re^ach us with the lack of common 
sense, as if the belly were its seat. Now I aak yon 
whether you have a scheme of life, that I may kmw 
whether you are to be another of those huge human 
rampkins called nch men, who cover your country and 
drain its blood and intelleot—^thoae impoverish^ of 
nature I Elere wehavecur pnncee; but they are rulers, 
they are responsible, they have their tusks, and if tlwy 
also run to gourds, the scandal punishes them and their 
order, all in seasonable time . . . bad enough I—bad 
enough I—but they are not protected by laws in their 
right to do nothing for what they receive. That 
system is an mvention of the commercial genius and 
the English.’ '* 


He ia the aort of man who ia always for purity in 
womanhood, and he is unhappy beoauae hia Glaiw 
haa not come to him atraight out of a oloiater, un¬ 
sullied by oontaot with the world, but he tries to 
comfort himself with the thought that ahe never 
(aa he prays) will wed again. He loves to think of 
her as “ My Widow.” A chaste soul, say the fool¬ 
ish : net so, remarks Meredith. ” Thia ia not the 
cry of a noUe auaterity but the shriek of a gross 
vduptuouaneas.” And Clara Middleton cornea to 
see thia, hia overbearing vanity grates on her nerves; 
and she naolves to avoid the servitude ao clearly 
marked out for her. 

Through his mellow urbanity of manner ahe can 
eee the tyrant, and she ahivets : 

" * You are cold, my love.' 

“ ‘ 1 am not cold,' said Clara. ‘ Someone, 1 suppoae, 
was walking over my grave.’ The gulf of a caress hove 
in view like an enormous billow, allowing under tlie 
curled wave. She stooped to a buttercup; the monster 
swept by.” *■ 


Harry Richmond, m defence, cited our House of 
Lords. 

“ ‘ We have our aristocracy, Herr Professor.’ ” 

But thia only leads to another onslaught. 

“ ‘ Your nobles are notlung but nch men inflated with 
empty traditions of insuflerable, because unwarraiitabki, 
pnde, and drawmg substance from alliances with the 
merchant class. Are they your leaders T Do they lead 
you in letters T In the Arts T Ay, or in Government T 
No, not, 1 am informed, not even in military service I 
and there our titled witlings do manage to hold up their 
bruniess pates. You are all iii one mass, Btruggling m 
the stream to get out and ho and wallow and wlch on 
the banks. You work so hard that you have sdl but one 
aim, and that is fatness and ease I ’ ” 

Yet no one is kinder to youth or more tolerant 
of its foibles than he. Hia best men ate neither 
prigs nor sentimentalists; they are strong, self- 
r^unt, and resorved. Richard Feverd is limned 
with no loss sympathy than discernment. He is 
an attractive young fellow in many ways, but selfish 
as headstrong youth is apt to be, and regardless of 
others. He means to enjoy life at all coats. 

“ When we have gone out and seized it in the highways, 
certom inscrutable laws are sure to be at work to bring 
US to the cTiininid bar sooner or later. . . . Bichard 
Turmn wanted both—singing ‘Money or life* to tho 
world: Bichard Feverol hoe done tho same, Bubstituting 
' happiness ’ for money, frequently synonyms. He was 
just as much a highway robber os hie feUow Diok, so 
that those who have failed to recoemse him as a hero, 
may now regard him in that light. Meanwhile the 
worid ho has squeezed, looks exceedingly patient and 
beanutttl."' 

Naturally poor innooeat Lucy suffers: for there 
is always a Lucy somewhere to s^er, when thought- 
lees young Dicks go their own sweet way. 

In Sir Willoughby Patteme we have another, a 
subtler and more duigerous type of egotist held up 
to our notice. For his selfishness is not transparent 
as is Feverel’s; and at first sight ho seems as attrao- 
tive as he is prosperous. But a brief acquaintance 
disoloaes tlie portentous insnieerily of the man. 

^ Ordtal of Biehatd FeterA 


An admirable passage. How better describe the 
engulfing waters of Sir Willoughby's egotism than 
by the term “ the gulf of a caress ” 1 

Meredith is singularly happy in hitting off some 
character or quality m an epigrammatic phrase. 
How illuminatbg are such touchss as these: 

" Neat, insigniricanl and nervously cheerful, with the 
eyes of a bird that let you mto no interior ” ^ 

“ Algernon, the genius of champagne luncheons 
incarnate.’’ * 

“ It will be found a common case, that when we have 
yielded to our instin&tn and then have to soothe con- 
Bciance, we must slaughter somebody ae a sacnfioial 
offering to ooi own comfort.” * 

One of the most important tasks of Meredith aa 
a satirist has been the de-aentimentalising of men 
and women. And just as he strips the png and the 
sensualist of his tinsel, so with bs women does he 
remove the conventional rose-pink that early Vic- 
tonan wnters particularly loved to cloal; woman¬ 
kind in. What Fielding did for men, Charlotte 
Bronte did for women, drawing them fraiddy and 
sinoerely from the Ufe—and not from tho conven- 
tions. Yet it is questionable whether many readers 
did not prefer the sentimental artificiality of Ridiard- 
son and the literary Lowther Arcade of pink and 
white dolls, that most of the early Victorians, and 
mid-'inctorians too, for that matter, provided for 
their readers’ delectation. Neither Dickens nor 
Thackeray could escape from this absurd attitude 
towards woman—it needed another woman writer 
Cke George Eliot to lead back most story-tellerB to 
a sound feminine psychology. Meredith, however, 
needed no leading. He was sound from the start. 
Admiring and reverencing passion; be had nothing 
but oonti^pt for the washy sentimentab'ty that so 
often did duty for passion; and for the unreal 
■impeiing puppets that paae^ for women. There 
is no better feminine company in Eng^sh fiction than 
we may find iu Mereditii’s women: some of Hardy’s 
women am mors fasmating, but they are also more 
wayward. Msndith’s best women are both reliable 

1 The Egoitt. ■ Of Wilfred Fob In Sandra BoBotii, 

* Bhoda Flenung. 4 Bumehamp'e Oarur* 
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and attractive, not a whit lew feminine and deairahle 
for being dear-headed and aound-hearted. Indeed 
Meredith’s view of human nature is ewentially a 
aane one: 

*' Philosophy bids us to see that we are not so pretty 
as rose-pink, not so repulsive as dirty drab; and that 
instead ot everlastingly shifting those banen aspects, 
the sight of ourselves is wholesoim, bearable, fruotiiying, 
finally a delight. . . . And imagine the oelastial re¬ 
freshment of having a pun decency m the plaee ot sham; 
real flesh; a soul b^ aotive, wind-beaten, rat ascending. 
Honourable will fiction then appear; honourable, a 
fount of life, ui aid to life, quick with our blood. . . . 
Worse than that alternative dirty drab, your recurring 
rose-pink is rebuked by hideous revelations of the filthy 
foul; for nature will force her way, and if you try to 
stifle her by drowning, she comes up, not the fauMt 
part of her uppermost 1 ” ^ 

Meredith had a hearty belief in the benefioent 
antiseptio of humour. 

" Comedy lilts women to a station offering them free 
play for their wit, as they usually show it, when they have 
it, on the side of sound sense. The higher the Comedy, 
the more prominent the part they enjoy in it. . . . The 
heroines of Comedy are like women ot the world, not 
neoessarily heartl^ from being clear-sighted: they 
seem so to the sentimentally-reared only (or the reason 
that they use their wits, and ate not wandering vessels 
crying for a captain or a pilot. Comedy is an exhibition 
of their battle with men, and that of men with them : 
and as the two, however divergent, both look on one 
cbjeot, namely, Ufe, the gradual eimilarity of their 
impreeeionB must bring them to some rasemblanoe. 
The Comio poet dares to show uo men and women coming 
to this mutual likeness ; he is for saying that when they 
draw together in social life their minds grow liker ; just 
as the philosopher disoorns the eimilarity of boy and girl, 
until tm girl is marched away to tbs nursery.*' ■ 

The Poetic Impnaaiomet 

Meredith’s strength as a poet lies in his hiznriant 
imagination. Sometimes it proves too luxuriant 
for us; ita crowded opulence fatigues while it de¬ 
lights ; and the multiplicity of its beauties detract 
in place of impressing. “ There are more ways of 
killing a eat than by choking it with cream," runs 
an old adage, and there are more ways of wearying 
a reader than by inundating him with beauties. 
But after all the end is the same, and it is small 
consolation to the drowning man to be told that he is 
being drowned in the choicest Malmsey wine. With 
this small grumble, let us offer an ample meed of 
praise to the extraordinary beauty and fresh sug- 
gestivenses of much of Meredith’s poetiy; to that 
Spring melody. Love in a Valley; to the fine tragic 
comi^xities ^ Modem Love ; to the glorious Hymn 
to Colour: to the fresn vigour of Juggling Jerry ; to 
the simple yet deep wisdom of The Woode of Wetter- 
main ; to the inspiring Heading of ZAfe, and to the 
teofanioal brillianoe of The Spirit of Earth in duhmn. 
Intellectual preoccupations do not mar his muaio 
in the same way as Browning’s were sometimes 
wont to do; bat the obsouritiea that baffle and 
worry the reader in outain poems are due no less 
to the recondite ohareoter of his images than to the 
rapidity with whioh he uttera them. It ia not his 
insiatent intdlectuality (that is part of the man’s 

* Diana of the Croeereaye. * Eeeay on Comedy. 


temperament, and if you objeet to that you will 
get little go^ from Meredith) but his unhappy 
syntax, crushed and breathless under the beauties 
he crowds so unpitying into it, that mokes him no 
ea^ poet to construe. As Mr. TrBvel3rBa i^tly 
says in his admirable study of Meredith, " Meta¬ 
phor is both his strength and Iub undoing." 
Browning baffles us because he tells us too little of 
what is in his mind ; Meredith because he tells us 
too much, and it is quite possible to have too much 
ot a good thing despite the whimsicsl Elia. But we 
must not be unmindful of Uie quality of the pro¬ 
fusion ; and the tangled growth oontoinB sweet euid 
predoua things. Meredith vraa certainly a great 
poet; though he ia too often not a great artist. 
No one but a great poet could have written “ As 
lovers to whom Time is whispering,’’ or “ Midden 
still the Mom is,’’ and 

“ Strange she is, and secret; 

Strange her eyes; 

Her cheeks are cold as cold sea^hells ”; * 
or 

" So royal, unuttered, is Youth’s dream 
Of power within to strike without." ■ 

No one but a great poet could have given ua ao fine 
a sonnet as the following : 

"An inspiration caught from dubious hues. 

Filled him, and mystio wrynesses he chased ; 

For they lead farther than the single-faoed. 

Wave subtler promise when desire pursuea. 

The moon of cloud discoloured was his Musa, 

Hia pipe the reed of the old moaning waste. 

Love was to him with emguish fast enlaced, 

And Beauty where she walked blood-shot the dews. 
Men railed at aueh a singer ; women thrilled 
Beeponsively; he sang not Nature’s own 
Divinest, but bis lyric hod a tone. 

As ’twera a forest-eoho of her voice : 

Vi hat barrenly they yearn for seemed distilled 
From what they dr!^, who do tlirough tears rejoice,’’* 

and none but a wilful artist the ehaotio Ode to the 
Comte SptrU. 

Sometimes the poet and the critic in Meredith 
might have exchanged media, with advantage. 
The Shaving of Shagpat would liave made an oven 
better verse than prose romance ; and The Empty 
Purse would have gained in effeotiveneas consider¬ 
ably by being written in prose. 

Mention of The Shamng of Shagpat, with its 
luadouB romanticism—^just sharpened sufficiently by 
Meredith’s keen humour, to prevent it from cloying 
—reminds ua of the value of Meredith’s poetic im- 
preasionism in his prose writings. With certain re¬ 
servations, indeed, Meredith's imagination moves 
more easily and effectively in prose than in vene. 

Romantioism and wit lie cheek by Jowl in Mere¬ 
dith's nature. Hia keen satire is aav^ from oyni- 
oiam by the warmth of hia imagination. The poetio 
beauty of his novels is no leas insistent than the wit. 
Indeed they serve as excellent foils the one for the 
other. Just as his romanticism keeps him human 
and loigdy sympathetie, ao does his wit save him 
from aentimentaUty. 

t Love in the Valley. • The Ntghl Walk 

* A Later AloBondnan, 
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He uttorad no mora ohanoteristio aaying tbui 
this: 

*' Yoo may aatlmato your oapadty for oomio peraop* 
tton by being able to oeteot the rioioule of them yoa 
love without loving them leaa.'*t 

Iforedith ohidee thoee he lovee and ecomB a paaaion 
that will not bear the breath of humoor. Yet 
though he will laugh at hie lovers he never laughs 
at love. Even adoleecent passion is saored to h^ 
Take for instance this ddU^tiul passage from Lord 
Ormomt and Am Aminta: 

“She had a nice mouth, ready tor a smile at the 
oomera; or so it was before Matey let her see that she 
was his mark. Now she kept her mouth asleep and her 
eyas half down, up to the moment of her nearing to pass, 
when the girl opened on him, as it lifting her eyehds 
from sleep to the window, a full aide-look, uke a throb, 
and no disguise—no slyness or boldness either, not a 
bit of languishing. You might think her heart oame 
quietly out. 

look was like the fall of light on the hills from 
the first of morning. It lasted hau a minute, and left 
a ruHle for a good half-hour.” 

Htohed in a more lyrio key is the famous scene 
in Fevtrtl ; 

** Lnoy was simply dressed, befitting deoency and the 
s ea s on. Th>s blooming young pereon was regaling on 
dewberries. 1%ey grew between the bank and tiw water. 
. . . The little skylark went up above her, all song, to 
the smooth southern oloud lying along the blue: from a 
dewy oopee standing dark over her nodding hat the 
blaokbird fluted, oalling to her with thnoe meuow note: 
the kingfisher flashed emerald out of green osiers; a 
bow-winged heron travelled aloft, aeelung solitude: a 
boat slipped toward her, oontaining a droamy youth: 
and Min sne plucked the fruit, and ate, and mused, as if no 
fairy prince were invading her territories, and as if she 
wished not for one, or knew not her wishes. . . . Stiller 
and stiller grew n^ure, as at the meeting of two electric 
clouds. . . . To-morrow this place wiU have a memory 
—^the river and the meadow, and the white falling weir ; 
his heart will build a temple here: and the skylwk will 
be its high-prieet, and the old blaokbird its glossy-go^med 
ohorister, am there will be a sacred repast ordewbenies.’** 

In his feminine characterisations, the wit and 
poet often blend with happiest resiilta, as in the 
picture of Rende in Venice: 

"She was like a delicate oup of crystal brimming 
with the beauty of the place. . . . Her features had the 
soft irregularities which run to rarities of beauty, 
as the npple rooks the light; mouth, eyes, brow, 
Dostrili, and bloomy cheek plw^ into one another 
liquidly: thought flew, tongue followed, and the flash 
of meaning quivered over them like night hghtning. 
Her age was but newly seventeen and she was Fnnoh.*'* 

Meredith excels especially in the delineation of 
women, uniting strong affection with nimble intel- 
liganoe. His heroines have nothing of the early 
Viotorian “ Dolly ’* flavour about tiim. They ate 
the true oomrades and co-equals of men. Yet no 
one disliked the masculine type of women more 
than he did. Hia contempt for the “waxwork 
aex “ was only equalled by hia dislike for the “pam¬ 
phlet in pettiooata “; (rf one of this kind he de- 
darad “ that after a probationary term in the 
Shacaoter of man she had become woman"; of 

t lasoy on Oeandk. * Ordeal of Ritkmd FmmA 
* BeauAamp'e Career, 


another, “ that ahe had relapaed iqwn religian and* 
httle do^” 

Meradith’a romantimBm ia better expreaaed in 
prose than in verse. His ebullient mid vital imegin* 
i^on moves mote easily in the ampler iitiA.rgpw 
of proBB than when bound by Ayme and metre. 
Yet over intelleotualiaed as u his vensb and more 
disturbed than his prose l^ diatressing manneriama^ 
there is a wealth of power and beauty in his poetry. 
Nothing is more intenstiiig here than hia attitn^ 
towards nature. There is nothing of the tranaoen- 
dentalism in Meredith that we find in most poets of 
Nature. It were better to call it Earth worship 
than Nature worship. Nature for him was not a 
brooding spirit of peace as for Wordswortli, nor the 
Bwift-wmg^ spirit of Love as with BheUsy; nor on 
the other hand was it merely an exquisite mechau- 
iam, unmoral if not immoral, as with Tmnyaon—nor 
a cheery, amuring, joyful comrade ae to Browning. 

The E^h to Mere^th ia a kind, though Spartan 
moUier—who attracts us to her by thoee elemental 
bonds that tell us that we oame from her, yet repelB us 
beoause she has nothing but ailenoe or gthn rebuSk 
for our desperate hopes and high aspirations. Man 

" May entreat, aspire. 

He may despair, and she has never heed. 

She drmking his warm sweat will soothe hia need 
Not hia dwre.” > 

Man cannot do witiiout the rough, yet needful 
education of this great Mother. Something of what 
we may learn from her Meredith gives us in Melam- 
pue (the physician naturalist): 

“ For him the woods were a home 
And gave him the Key of Knowledge.** 

Meredith’s jc^ in earth, however, as a sooroe ai 
inspiration and stmigth, will be noted more fully 
later; here we may watch his joy in the sheer sen- 
euoua beauty of Earth. Fresh charms appear, new 
gracre even to those familiar with Earth. 

” A wonder edges the familiar face, . . . 

Half strange eeems Earth tmd sweeter than her 
Flowers.”* 

In such poems as The Thrueh tn February, The 
South-Weeter, The Lark Amsending, the splemlour 
and rapture of the physioal world find eloquent 
speech. 

Of the lark: 

“He risea and b^ns to ronnd t 
He drope the silver chain of sound 
Of many links without a break. 

In chiiTup, whistle, slur, and shake i 

All intervolved and spreading wide. 

Like water-dimples down a tide, 

Where ripple, ripple overourls 
And eddy into eddy whirls.” ■ 

Then there ia the roagio of Spring—peihapa • 
shade too studied at times—in Love «n a Vt^oy; 
and the delicate and auggeetive beauty of TAe 
Orchard and the Heath. 

Of the longer poems, ptffaapa the fine and opulent 

* Forth and Man. * Medflaflion wider dfam. 

* The Lark Atemding. 
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Eynun to Colour is the most rmnwkable forita 
Mtietio worianeoBhip. 

Am a OritUi of Lifo 

In the first place vte note his sense of Individu¬ 
ality. Meredith is foil of life, ebullient life. A bom 
filter, and a lover of oonfiict, he holds: 

Nothing the body sufiers, the sonl may not praflt 
by.** 

“BesolntioD is a form of li^t; oar native Hgbt Isthis 
dsikened world.** 

Yet self-confideace he distrusted; there you have 
the mere drum and the trumpet. Relianoe should 
be moderate and quiet. A respect for nature is the 
beginning of wisdom. 

* Our life is but a little holding 
Lent to do a mighty labour." > 

*' In tragio life God wot, no villain need be I 
PasBions spin the plot; 

We are betrayed by what is hdee within.” * 

"Fools run jabbering of the irony of fate, to escape 
the annoyance of tracing tiie cause." 

With this Individuabty oomes Power to contmd. 

niere is no sentimental blindness about Meredith, 
life to him is a hard business, but, as with Brownings 
its very hardness yields a joy to the brave heart. 

Mer^ith is a bom fighter. No maundenngs for 
him. Laugh, he says,—^Honest laughter purifies 
and uplifts, but the laughter must be with your 
fellows, not merely at them. Unlike Ibsen auid 
Tolstoy, he does not despair of his age—or content 
himself with noting the ” bad potsdioes,” or denying 
the physical aide of life. 

The third quality on which he innsts is the Greek 
quality of Temperance. Asoetioiam and sensuality 
are extremes to ho avoided. Thus he parts way 
with the modem hedonist on the one hand and 
Tolstoy on the other. 

Body and souL Each is desirable: each has its 
place in the scheme of life. “ We do not get to any 
heavm by renouncing the Mother we sprang from, 
and when there is an eternal secret for os, it is best 
to believe that Earth knows, to keep near her even 
in our utmost aspiration.’* 

“ Enter these enchanted woods, you who dare I ** 
This is bis cry. We must experience the harshness 
of Earth before we can understand her. She is 
both cruel and kind. Do not let us aentimentaliae 
on the one hand, or nu^e of her a monster on the 
other. We need her discipline : ** Through Nature 
only can we ascend. St. Simon aaw the Hog in 
Nature, and took Nature for Uie Hog.” In Mere¬ 
dith’s Earth worship we see happily Ulustrated the 
temperate outlook. He would neither bid us, like the 
Mder Nature poeta, find our chief inspiration and 
consolation in Nature; nor, like the town-loverst 
plunge us into the stimulus of crowds. He deplores 
the Ufe in great dties under existing conditions, 
but does not on that account ngh for the rural 
solitudea of the past. 

** Not solitarily In fields we e™! 

Barth’s secret open, though one p(^ is there { 

Her plainest, such as dUldren spell, and share 

With bird and beast; raised letters lor the blind, 

> Fteorio. ■ Modem Lose. 
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Mot where the troubled paations teas the mtaid. 

In turbid cities, can the key be bare. 

It hangs for thoae who hither thither fare, 

Oloee interthreading nature with our kind.” t 

Elacb is man's heritage; from both may wa leant 
wisdom and find strength. Nor need we shun evil 
as the ascetic doee; we muat seek out the ported 
spring and understand the eonrae of the pdUtttion. 
Not otherwiae can we contend agidnst it. If you 
want to defeat your enemy you must study his 
wajv and habits first of all. !^t do not moan over 
the dark side of life. Fight it when nooeatity calls; 
for the rest, enjoy the gi^ and sweet thin^ of life^ 
and keep your taoe in the sunshine. 

life depends not on adf-eatiefaetion but on service 
to othen. Without altruism we decay and rot. To 
live aalfiahly is not merely wrong, it is foolish; for 
the highw our aim the tidier our power. There 
an insoluble probleme to be faced; do not let us 
maunder over them. After all, the meet tragic 
thing is not death nor pain, but '* an unteaduLbie 
apirit.’* What man ne^ ie—blood, brain, and 
spirit; each acting in oo-qperation. 

** Blood and brain and spirit—three . . . 

Join for true felicity— 

Ate they ptuted, then expect 
Bomeone Bailing will be wieeked.” * 

That ia the teet—we need the triad. Do not let us 
part them. Life is a mingled warp of good and had 
—and if you would do your part, you must train 
your eye with every function of b^y and eouL 

"Ihtelleot end teverouoe,” be onoe wrote, ’‘must 
dash to the end of time if we penriet in rega^ng the 
spirit of life aa a remote exietenoe, who playa the human 
figuna to bring abont this or that iasne, instead of being 
bmde na. within ns. our breath, if we will, marking in 
na where at each step we eink to the animal, and mount 
to the divine, we and outs who follow, offspring of body 
or mind.” 

PoaseoB in yourself, eays Meredith in eSbot, a love 
of the lig^t, and you shall be enabled to read the 
secret of the darknees. 

** Overhead, overhead 
Bushee bfe in a race 
As the clouds the okmds chaae ; 

And we go. 

And we drop like the fruits of the tree 
Even we—Even so.” ■ 

It may be so, but our work doee not drop, nor oar 
influenoe. 

Finally, Meredith admonishes us to combine 
cheerfulness with our oontage. Let us fight gaily i 
look the world laughingly in the face. He beUev^ 
profoundly in the benefioenoe of laughter: 

” 0 thou reviver of siok Earth: 

Good for the epirit, good for the body i 
Thou to both art irine and bread.*** 

Fate is orael, you say; well, face the wind and take 
its keen edge without repining. 

A gallant personality he; a etimulatJng novelist, 
an arreeting poet oertidnly, but above all, a spiiitiial 
tonio influmoe in Knglieh life and letters. 

t Marth’a fiaerA ■ Wooda of Waahmaht. 

* JHige in Woadm * Appsoseaeil of D e i itiw w 
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An mn n xn Tma Sxmr ov Bkaitatas 

TSi Bbauxitul 

Kdow that at the foot of • lofty inoo&teiii of the 
OMMMBoa tbnre lieth a deep bhw lake •, near to this lake 
a neat eerpaota, wiee aiul aooiant. Mow it waa the 
haUt of a damaal to paaa by the lake early at mom, on 
her way from the tenta of bar tribe to the paetnreaof the 
flooks. Aa aha preaaad the white aroh of her feet on the 
aoft green-moaeed gnmm by the ahore of the lake ahe 
woold let looae her hair, looldog over into the water, and 
bind the braid again round her templea and behind her 
earn, aa it had been in a luoent mirror: ao doing ahe would 
laugh. Her laughter waa like the falln of water at mooa- 
liae t her lovelinean Uke the very moonnae; and ahe waa 
ntately aa a palm>tree atanding oefne the moon. 

Thu waa Bhanavat the BeautifaL 

Mow, the damael waa betrothed to the aon of a nngh- 
bourlng Bmir, a youth oomely, well-faahioned, akilled 
with the bow, apt in all ezeroiaM; one that aat hia mare 
firm aa the trained falcon that flxeth on the plunging 
bull of the plaina; fair and terrible in combat aa the 
lightmng that ntrideth the roiling atonn; and it ia aung 
by the poet: 

When on hia deaart mare 1 aee 
My prince of men, 

I think him then 

Aa high above humanity 

Aa be nhmea radiant over me. 

Lo I like a torrent he doth bound, 

Breaating the ahook 
Vtom rook to rook: 

A pillar of atorm, he nhakea the ground. 

Hie turban on hia temples wound. 

Matdh me for irorth to be adored 
A youth hke him 
In neart and limb I 

Swift as his anger is hu sword ; 

Softer than woman hu true word. 

Mow, the lovo of this youth for the damael Bhanavar 
was a oooauming paaaion, and the father of the damsel 
and the father of the youth looked fairly on the prospect 
of their union, which was near, and waa piloted aa the 
union of the two tribes. So they met, and Uiere was no 
voice agaiiut their meeting, and all the love that was 
in them they were free to poui forth far from the hearing 
of men, even where they would. Before the rising of 
the sun, and ere hia aetting, the youth rode swiftly 
from the green tenta of the Emir hu father, to waylay 
her by the waters of the lake ; and Bhanavar waa there, 
bending over the lake, her image in the lake glowing like 
the fair fulness of the moon; and the youth leaned to 
her from hu ateed, and sang to her versos of her great 
loveliness ere ahe was wutful of him. Then she turned 
to him and laughed lightly a wrlcome of sweetness, 
and shook the falto of her hur across the blushes of her 
face and her boaom ; and he folded her to him, and those 
two would fondle together in the fashion of the be¬ 
trothed ones (the bmmg of Allah be on them all I), 
gaaing on each other tall thdr eyes awam with tears, 
and tnN were nigh swooning with the fulness of their 
hlua. Surely it waa an innocent and tender dalliance, 
and their pr^tle was that of lovers till the time of 
parting, he showing her how she looked best->ehe him ; 
and th«v were forgetful of all else that u. in their sweet 
interohaiiM of fiattenes i Mid the world was a wildemeas 
to them both when the youth parted with Bhanavar 
by the brook ^hich bounded the tents of her tribe. 

It was on a night when they ware so together, the 
damsel leaning on his arm, her eyee towards the lake, 
and lo! what aeeraed the refleouon of a large atM in 
the water; and there was darkness in the aky above it, 
thick elonda, and no sight of the heavens; so ahe held 
her faoa to him. sideways, and said, “What maaneth 
this. O my betrothed t for there u i^eoted in yonder 
lake a light aa of a star, and there ii no star visible this 
night.” 


The youth tremhlsd aa one in trouble of spirit, and 
exolainied, " Look not on it, O my aoul I It ia of evil 
omen." 

But Bhanavar kept her gaoe oonstantly on the light, 
and the light inoreaM in liutre; and the light beoama, 
from a pale sad splendour, ua^ng in ita briUiaaoy. 
listeaing, they heard presently a gurgling noise ee of 
one deeply dnnkmg. Then the youth sighed a heavy 
agh and said, “ Thu is the Serpent of the Lake dnnkmg 
of its waters, as is her wont once evmy moon, and whoeo 
heeweth her dnnk by the eheemng of that light u under 
a destiny dark and immuient; so know I my days are 
numberM, and it was foretold of me, this I ” Mow the 
youth sought to dissuade Bhanavar &om gazing on the 
nght, and ne flung hia whole body before her eyes, and 
ousped her head upon hia breast, and clung about her, 
earsaaing her; yet ahe elipped from him, and she cried, 
“ Tell me of thu serpent, and of thu Ught.” 

So he eaid, *' Seek not to hear of it, O my betrothed I '* 

Then ahe gazed at the Kght a moment more intently, 
and turned her fair shape towarda him, and put up 
her long white fingers to his ohm, and smoothM him 
with their softnces, whispering, “Tell me of it. my 
life I” 

And BO it was that her winningness melted him, and 
he said, “ O Bhanavar I the serpent is the Serpent of 
the Lake; old, wise, powerful; of the brood of the sacred 
mountam, that lifteth by day a peak of gold, and by 
night a point of solitary silver. In her head, upon her 
forehead, between her eyes, there la a Jewel, and it is 
this light.” 

Then she said, *' How came the Jewel there, in such a 
place T ” 

He answered, ”*Tis the growth of one thousand years 
in the head of the eerpent.” 

She onad, “ Surely preoions t ” 

He answered, “ Beyond price I " 

As he spake the tears streamed from him, and he woe 
ehaken with gnef, but ahe noted nought of this, and 
watched the wonder of the light, and its mcFeasing, 
and quivering, and lengthening | and the light was aa 
an arrow of bmms and aa a globe of radiance. Desire 
for the Jewel waxed in her, and ahe had no sight but for 
It alone, crying, " *Tis a Jewel exceeding in preeiousnem 
all jewels that are, and for tho poasessing it would 1 
forfeit all that is.” 

So he said aorrowfully, “ Our lovs, O Bhanavar T 
and our hopes of SBpousal T ” 

But she cried, “ No question of that' Prove now 
thy paesion for me, O warrior I and win for me that 
Jewel I" 

Then he pleaded with her, and exclaimed, “ Urge not 
this I The winning of the Jewel is worth my life ; and 
my life. O Bhanavar—surely its breath is but the love 
of thee." 

So she BHd, “ Hiou fearest the risk T ” 

And he replied, “ Little fear 1; my life is thine to 
cost away. This Jewel it is evil to have, and evil fol- 
loweth the soul that bath it.” 

Upon tliat the cried, “A trick to cheat me of the 
Jewel I Thy love is wanting at the proof.” 

And she taunted the youth, her betrothed, and tamed 
from him, and hardenM at his tenderness, and mode 
her sweet shape as a thorn to his oaressing, and his heart 
was charged with anguish for her. So at the last, when 
he had wept a space in silenoe, he oried, “Thou hast 
willed it; the Jewel shall be thine, O my soul! ” 

Then said he, “Thou hast willed it. O Bhanavar I 
and my life is os a grain of sand weiglied sgaiiist thy 
wishes; Allah is my witness I Meat me therMore here, 
O my beloved, at the end of one quarter-moon, oven 
beneath the shadow of this palm-tree, by the Mm, and 
at this hour. Mid 1 will deliver into thy hands the Jewel. 
So farewell I Wind me once more about with thine arms 
that I mav take comfort from thee.” 

When their kiss was over the youth led her sitently to 
the brook of their parting—^Uw clear, oold, bubbling 
brook—and paased mm her aight; and the domsM 
was exulting. Mid leapt and made eiroIsB in her glee, 
and she danoed and irated and eong, and ol^iped her 
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tuuida, orving. ' If 1 un now Btannavar the Beautiful, 
how ehalf 1 oe when the Jewel ie upon me, the bri^t 
light whioh beameth in the dM-kneee, and needeth to 
light it no oth«r light! Surely there will be envy 
among the maideni IM the widow*, and my name and 
the odour of my beauty wUI travel to the oonrte of far 
kinge." 

So wee ehe jubilant and her aiatere that met her 
marvelled at her and the deep glow that waa upon her, 
even aa the glow of the Great Deeert whm the eun baa 
fatten{ aniT they aaid among thamaelvea, “She ia 
eo v ored all over with the bluah of one that is a bride. 
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and the bridegroom’a kiaa yet bumeth upon Bhao 
avar I '* 

So, the^ undreaeed her and ahe lay among them, and 
waa all night even as a burstmg rose in a vase filled 
with drooping lilies; and one of the maidens that pot 
her hand on the left breast of Bhanavar felt it full, and 
the heart beneath it panting and beating awifter than 
the ground struck by hooves of the chosen steed sent by 
the Ghiefudn to the city of his people with news of 
viotory and the sommona for rejoieing * 

* Tht Shaving of Shagpat, 


Thomas Hardy: His Life—His Work—The Interpreter of Mature—The Interpreter of Character— 

The Interpreter of Life. 


THOMAS HABDY 
> HiB Lens 

Mb Thomas Habdy waa bom on June 2, 1840, at 
Upper Bookhampton near Dorchester, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which he has hved a retired and 
aeoluded life, averse to the public gaze, for prac¬ 
tically the whole of his long and busy life; and it 
ia to him we are indebted for the revival of the old 
name of Weasex for that part of beautiful southern 
Fngland. 

Though destined by his parents for the Church, 
his own thoughts turned into a different ohannel. 
In 1867 he was articled to Mr. Hicks of Dorchester, 
an ecclesiastical architect, and his daily work en¬ 
tailed many professional jaunts to remote oountry 
chmehes How oharaotera and scenes aooumulated 
in the notebook of his brain, to bear fruitful tran¬ 
scription in the future, can be readily traced 
throughout his writings. 

A studious reader from boyhood of all that is 
best in our hterature, in 1860 Mr. Hardy went up 
to London, became a student of modem languages 
at King's College, and at the same time pursued 
the study of modem Gkithio architecture under Sir 
Arthur Blomfield. In 1863 he gained the priar 
and medal of the Institute of British Architects for 
aa essay on Coloured Brtde and Term Cotta Architec¬ 
ture, and the Tite prize for architectural design. 
His first appearance m prmt, howevw, seems to 
have been an unsigned article. How I j9uW!t Myaelf 
a Houae, published on March 18, 1866, in Chambera' 
Magazine. 

It is hoped we may be pardoned for recalling an 
interesting incident in connection with Mr. Hazy's 
first essay in novel writing. 

In the late Mr. Qeorge Meredith’s capacity aa a 
publisher's reader a manuscript, entitled The Poor 
Man and the Lady, fell into his hands. He at once 
recognised its merit; but its general tone, in Mere¬ 
dith’s opinion, was likely to militate againat a 
successful future for an imfledged novelist, and a 
meeting took place between the two men who were 
to do BO much for modem English fiction. Mere¬ 
dith’s friendly critickm uid advice, with the rtfusal 
of the manuscript, were taken in good part, and Mr. 
Hardy gave us Deaperate Bemediea (1871) in its 
stead. How interesting it would be to read tiiat 
eariiar effort to-day. 


Mr. Hardy has given ua a considerable amount 
of both prose and poetry, since DeaperaU Remediea ; 
perhaps a daasified rather tiian a ohronologioal list 
may he found bovh interestmg and helpful. 

(1) Pastoral Tragedies : The Return of the Natioe 
(1878), The Mayor of Caaterbndge (1886), Teaa of the 
D’Utbervillea (1861), The Stmpletana and Hearta 
Inaurgent, published serially in 1894 and 1895, re¬ 
vised and iasued aa Jvde the Obacure (1896). 

(2) Pastoral Comedies: The Hand of Ethdberta 
(1875), A Laodicean (1881), Two on a Tower (1882). 

(3) Pastoral Romances : Under the Greenwood Tree 
(1872), Par from the Maddmg Crowd (1874), A Pair 
of Blue Eyea (1876), The Trumpet Major (1^), The 
Woodlandera H887). 

(4) Pastoral Extravaganza; The Well Beloved 
(1897), published serially aa The Purauat of the Well- 
Beloved in 1892. 

(6) The volumes of short stories uniting the 
above olaaaifioationa : Weeaex Talee (1883), A Group 
of NaMe Damea (1891), Life'a Little Jromea (1894), 
and A Changed Man (1913); the last volume in¬ 
cludes The Bomanttc Adverdurea of a Milkmaid, 
which first appeared in the Graphic in 1883. 

Between 1894 and 1913 Mr. Hardy turned his 
attention to poetry, and gave us Weaaex Poona 
(1898), Poona of the Peut and Preaent (1901), an 
epic-diania. The Dynaata, in three parts (1903, 1906, 
1008), Ttme’r Laughing Stocka (1909), and Scdirea of 
CuKumalamcea (1914). 

His Work 

The key to Hardy’s attitude aa a literary artist 
may be found in an essay published by him in 1888 : 

“The conduct of the upper classee is screened by 
oonventions, and thus the real character is not easily 
seen; if it is seen it must be portnyed subjeotively; 
whereas in the lower walks, oonduot le a direct expres¬ 
sion of the inner life; and thus onaraoter oan be direotly 
portrsyed through ths act. In one case the author’s 
word has to be taken as to the nerves and muselea of 
his figures; in the other they oan be seen.” 

Beading this we realise at onoe how it ia that he 
movea with auoh ease and aureneas over the canvas 
when he ia dealing with simple, primal natures; 
how it ia that a owtain awkwanhiM and theatric¬ 
ality show thamadves whenever he has to deal 
with the more complex oharacter of the highly 
civilised man and woman. 
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It is preoiaely hera that he is at the opposite pole 
from Meredith. It was these complexities, this 
wavering between “Adam cuid Macadam," that 
delighted Meredith, and evoked his best work. To 
Meredith, and for the matter of that to Henry James 
too, character begins to be really interesting only 
when it is " not easily seen.” Hwdy's strength, u 
well as his inclination, lay in tracing the elemental 
things of life, and this is why he has annexed Wessex 
as his province suid left London and town sooiety, 
for the most part, severely alone. 

Hitherto the West Country had been the special 
province of the Bomaneere, and as a rule-^ane 
Austen being the most notable exception—the 
writer of fiction, when he elected for incident, chose 
the country districts as his tmlteu ; when he desired 
to emphasize character, he placed his story in a town 
setting. Was not the return to Nature itself a step 
toward the upsetting of many conventions and a 
restoration of the simpler, more primal, less arti¬ 
ficial life of the open spaces t Hardy's great dis- 
tmction lies in his putting on one side the romantio 
point of view, and adopting a deliberating and 
BCientifio observant method of treating the life of 
the country-side. 

Interesting as Hardy’s stories always are, arrest¬ 
ing, even exciting as they are sometimes, the appeal 
to the reader does not he in any skilful manipulation 
for incident It lies in a treatment of oharactw— 
OB tht inevitable outcome of a apecval eninronmen/. It 
is here that Hardy differs from George Elliot, with 
whose psychologioal methods his work shows oer- 
tam afl^ities. 

No English novelist of our age has been more 
affected by science than Hardy The immutability 
of Nature, the mutability of human life; the big¬ 
ness of Nature, the httleness of man; the inexorable 
character of natural laws, the puny struggles of 
human peraonalitieB trying to evade them. What 
Buckle did in history. Hardy has done in fiction; 
taken for his themes the imimportanoe of the indi¬ 
vidual man. 

Now all this might conceivably have proved very 
unattractive in a story teller, whatever entioism 
may be passed on it from a philosophic standpoint, 
if Mr. Hardy shows himself to be nothing more than 
a scientific observer. But ho is also, and quite as 
emphatically, a poetic observer. He has a sensitive, 
brooding imagination, that loves to play over the 
past, and see in the mouldenng relics of a bygone 
age symbols of a pomp and power that stiU 
unconsciously affect the imagination and lives of 
men ; he is for ever noticing those transmitted im¬ 
pulses of pagan feeling and religious sraitiment that 
run through generations; watching with intense 
pre-occupation the mingling of the finer elemental 
qualities, sexual devotion, pity, courage, endurance, 
with the ooaraer “ ape uid tiger " instmets; show¬ 
ing a marked affinity as an observer of peasant life 
with the naturalism of writers like Zola, he suffuses 
his natur^m with a rarer delicacy and beauty. 

Hardy’s work may be considered under three 
aspects: as an interpreter of Nature—the descrip¬ 
tive artasb; as an interpreter of Character—^the 
analsrtioal artist; as an interpreter of Ufe—the 
utiat. 


The InterpretMT of Nature 

Hardy’s love of the earth is an intensely penonal 
and local one. What Scott felt for the ^eed and 
Moms for the scenery of the Thames, Hardy feels 
for the heatha and pastures of Wessex. It has littie 
in common widi tte transcendental love of nature 
fdt by poets like Wordswortli and Shdley; though 
m its concrete expression it reminds us often of 
Wordsworth’s brooding spirit, it ia the reverse of 
Wordsworthian in its note of sadness and fatality. 

But m sensitive tactility, he is supreme. Without 
overwhelmmg you with his intimate knowledge of 
natural phenomena, be can m^e you feel, by his 
delicate and multifold allusiveness, the significance 
of the country’s hfe. The individuality of the damp 
and fragrant woods; the meaning ^ the wind’s 
voice, whether for storm or peace; the premoni¬ 
tion of the tempest, the spirit of the beidh at eveiy 
hour of the day and night; abov; all, the mystic 
relation between the toihng peasants and the hills 
and valleys where they live and move and have tiieir 
being. 

"Gusts in innumerable series followed each other 
from the north-west, and when each one of them raced 
pest, the sound of its progrees resolved into three: 
treble, tenor, and bass notes were to be found tberein. 
The general ricochet of the whole over pits and pro¬ 
minences had the gravest pitch of the chime. Next 
there could be heard the baritone buzz of a holly-tree. 
Below these in force, above them in pitch, a dwindled 
voice strove hard at a husky tune, which was the peculiar 
local sound alluded to ’’—^that u, the sound of the wind 
in the heather—“ like the rums of human song which 
remain to the throat of fourscore and ten. It was a 
worn whisper, dry and papery, and it brushed so dis¬ 
tinctly across the ear that, hv the accustomed, the 
material minotieo in which it originated could be realised 

as by touci.One inwardly saw the infinity of those 

rombined multitudes; and perceived tbat each of the 
tiny trumpets was seized on, entered, scoured, and 
emerged from the wind as thomoghly os if it wen 
os vast os a orater. 

“ The spirit moved them.” 

In fact, hia interpretation of nature gives ua 
the clue to his outlook on men and women. To 
understand the self-sacrificing love of Marty South 
we must realise the spell of the brooding woods, the 
magic of the quiet, enduring trees, whose hfe she 
knew BO well. To understand the attraction of the 
Beddleman, with his vagrant aloofneaa, we must 
first be made to feel the faaoination of Egdon Heath 
in all its moods. 

Everywhere the life of the earth and of its deni¬ 
zens is subtly and inextricably interwoven. Take, 
for mstance, this passage, where naturalistio know¬ 
ledge is charged with poetic feeling, and adc your¬ 
self whether after reaffing it you do not see more 
intensely into the nature the woodlandar— 
Winterbourne. 

Winterbourne’s work aoms up and explains the 
man—^yet there are subtleties in tree-planting that 
Marty South's feminine nature aeizea upon more 
readily: 

” The holes were already dog. and they aet to work. 
Winterbourne’s fingers were endowed with a gwtle 
conjuror’s touch in spreadmg the fpota of each little 
tree, reeultiiw in a aort of oaresa undar which the delicate 
filnw all laid themnlves out in thdr proper diraotions 
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for growth. He put moet of these roots towarde the 
south-west; for, be eaid, in forty years’ time, when 
BOtne great gale is blowing from that ooarter, the trees 
will require the rtronsest noldfaet on that side to stand 
against it and not fall. 

*’' How they si^h direotly we put ’em upright, though 
while they are lymg down they don’t sigh at all,’ said 
Marty. 

** * Do they T ’ said Qilee. * Fve never noticed it.* 

** She erected one of the young pines into its hole, 
and held up her finmr; the soft musical breathiiig 
Instantly set in, which was not to cease night or day 
till the grown tree should be felled—^probably long alter 
tlie two planters had been felled themaelvas. 

“' It seemn to me,’ the girl continued, ‘ aa if they 
sigh beoause they are very aorry to begin life in earnest 
—^iust as we be.* 

“ ‘ Just aa we be T* He looked critically at her. * Yon 
ousht not to feel like (hat, Marty.’ 

" Her only reply was turning to take up the next; 
and they planted on through a great part of the day, 
almost without another word.” 

The merest snatch of dialogue while the two are 
at work; yet, how it reveals their natures and bow 
bound up it all IS with the larger love of the earth. 

Again, if we enter intimately into the human 
aspects of The Return of the Native, we must first 
know our Egdon. Thu passage helps us in the 
understanding: 

"The sombre stretch of rounds and hollows seemed 
to rise and meet the evening gloom in pure sympathy, 
the heath exhaling darkness os rapidly as the heavens 
precipitated it. ... . The pbve be<»me full of a 
watchful intentaiess now ; for when other things sank 
brooding to sleep, the heath appear^ slowly to awake 
and listen. Every night its titanic form seemed to 
await something; but it had waited thus unmoved 
during so many oenturies, through the crises of so many 
things, that it could only be imagined to await one last 
crisis—^the final overthrow. Twilight combined with 
the scenery of Egdon Heath to evolve a thing majestic 
without severity. Impressive without showiness, emphatic 
In its admonltknis, grand in its simplicity.” 

Aa an Interpreter of Character 

In his loving knowledge of the earth, we have 
the key to the Kingdom of Hardy. Possessing it, 
we may see more clearly into the oharaoter of the 
dramatia peraonae. Hu figures are elemental forces 
on a background of vaster elemental forces; they 
are the natural expression of sleepy woodland 
places, gaunt, austere hills, purling streams, lonely 
open spaoes. 

And if this be the case we are prepared to find 
that their creator insuta especially upon the emo¬ 
tional life of his ohaiaoters. His very choice of 
types leads him away from those intellectual com¬ 
plexities that ddi^t some novelists. 

It has been said, “ His greatest successes are with 
subtle characters.” la this so T Buidy his men 
and women ore the most vividly aotuaUsed when 
they are simple, primal oharaoten. Bustics such as 
Pooigraa and Dewey; sturdy young countrymen 
like Winterbourne; passionste wayward women 
such as Eustacia Vye; plausible scamps like Ser¬ 
geant Troy. 

Admirable as many of his male characters are, 
they yield both in olarity and intensity of interest 
to his women; and since woman u more elemental 
than man, swayed far more by the instinctive life. 
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their supenonty u another illustration of Hardy’s 
peculiar skill in deding with the primal type. 

The outstanding cl^aoters in Hardy’s fiction 
are incalculable if you like, but that does not 
them subtle. He u at hu very best m dealing witii 
what Charlotte BrontS so weU called " The Stormy 
Sisterhood.” Bat a thunderstorm is not subtle. 

Subtle characten, it u true, he did essay at times, 
and he was too fine a peychologist to fail entirely 
in portraying them; but they are vastly inferior 
to his simple and more primal types. FitzSpiers is 
a shadow beside Wmterbourne; Paula and Hrs. 
Charmond are oertamly loss r^ and vital than 
Bathsheba or Tees. 

But if his best oharacters are not subtle and 
complex, the art that depicts his characters 
assuredly is; for he can record the minutest fluc¬ 
tuations of emotional experience, and make them 
real aod actual; it is this power which brings 
home to us with suroness the vital, full-blooded, 
and essentially fime-hearted Teas. I am not sure, 
however, that Eustacia Vye is not drawn with even 
greater power than Tees—for the philosopher ob¬ 
trudes less oftm here than he does with the latm 
creation. 

The following pen picture of Eustacia Vye, in 
The Return of the Native, has no rival in Hardy’s 
pages, for its convincing touches: 

“Eustacia Vye was the raw material of a divinity. 
On Olympus she would have done well with a little 
preparation. She has the passions and instincts which 
make a model goddess—that is, those which make not 
quite a model woman. Had it been possible for the 
earth and mankind to be entirely in her grasp for a 
while, had she handled the distaff, the spindle, and the 
shears at her own free will, few in the world would 
have noticed the change of_ government. There would 
have been the same inmuality of lot, the same heaping 
up of favours here, of contumely there, the same 
generosity before justice, the same dilemmas, the same 
captious alternation of oareeses and blows that we 
endure now. 

“ She was in person full-limbed and somewhat heavy ; 
without ruddiness, as without pallor; and soft to the 
touch as a cloud. To see her hair was to fancy that 
a whole winter did not contain darkness enough to 
form its shadow. . . . 

“ She had P^an eyes, full of nocturnal mjnrteries. 
Their light, as it came and went, and came again, was 
partially hampered by their oppressive lids and lashes; 
and of these the under lid was much fuller than it usually 
is with Englishwomen. This enabled her to indulge 
in reverie without seeming to do so ■ she might have 
been believed capable of sleeping without closing them 
up. Assuming that the souls of men and women were 
vuihle essenoes, you oould fancy the colour of Eustacia’s 
soul to be flame-like. The sparks from it that rose 
into her dark pupils gave the same impression. . . . 

" Hew presence brought memories of such things as 
Bourbon roses, rubies, and tropical midnights; her 
moods recalled lotus-eaters and the march m AthalU; 
her motions, the ebb and flow of the sea; her voice, 
the viola. In a dim light, and with a dight rsarrsnge- 
ment of her hair, her general figure might have stood 
for that of either of the higher female deities. The new 
moon behind her head, an old helmet upon it, a diadem 
of accidental dewdrops round her brow, would have 
been adjuncts suflScient to strike the note of Artemis, 
Athena, or Hera respootivelv, with as close an approxi¬ 
mation to the antique as tmit which passes muster on 
many respected canvasee. . . . 

“ To be loved to madneea—saoh was her great 
dasin. Lova was to her tha one oocdlal teVdoli ocnld 
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dnve away the eating lonehneee of her daya. And ahe 
aeemed to long for the abatraetion oallra paasionate 
love more than for any particular lover. . . . 

“ Her high gods were william the Conqueror, Strafford, 
and Napoleon Buonaparte, aa they had appeared in 
the Lady’a Hiatory used at the eetabhahment in whioh 
ahe wae educated. Had she been a mother ahe would 
have christened her boys such names as Saul or Siaera 
in preference to Jacob or David, neither of whom die 
admired." 

Somewhat less clearly—^the multiplicity of de¬ 
tail IS a shade overwhelming—but with Sue ait 
none the lesa. is Farmer Oak limned for us in Far 
from the Madding Crowd t 

“ When Farmer Oak smiled, the oomera of his mouth 
spread till they were withui an unimportant distance of 
hiH ears, his eyes were reduced to mere chinks, and 
diverging wrmlcloR appeared round them, extending 
upon his countenance like the rays in a rudimentary 
sketch of the rising min. 

“ His Christian name was Gabriel, and on working 
days he was a young maun of sound judgment, easy 
motions, proper dross, and general good character. 
On Sundays lie was n man of misty vieurs, rather given 
to postponing, and hampered by his best clothes and 
umbrella; upon the whole, one who felt himself to 
occupy morally that vast middle space of Laodicean 
neutrality whitii lay between the Commumon people 
of the parish and the drunken section. . . . 

“ Since hr lived six times as many working days os 
Sundays, Oak’s appearance in his old clothes was most 
peculiarly hw own—the mental picture formed by hia 
neighbours in imagining him being always dressed 
that way. He wore a low-crowned felt hat, spread 
out at the base by tight iamniing upon the head for 
security in high winds, and a coat like Dr. Johnson’s; 
his lower extremities being encased in ordinary leather 
leggings and boots emphatically large, affording to 
each foot a roomy apartment so constructed that any 
wearer might stand in u river all day long and know 
nothing about it—^their maaer being a conscientious man 
who always endeavoured to compensate for any weakness 
in hiB cut by unstinted dimension and solidity. . . . 

“ But some thoughtful persons, who hsid seen him 
walking across one of his Helds on a certain December 
morning—sunny and exceedingly mild—might have 
regard^ Gabriel Oak in other aspects than these. In 
his face one might notice that many of the hues and 
ourves of youth hod tarned on to manhood : there even 
remained in his remoter crannies some relics of the 
boy. His height and breadth would have been sufiHcient 
to make his presence imposing, hod they been exhibited 
with due consideration. But there u a way Some 
men have, rural and urlwn alike, for which the mind 
is more responsible than flesh eund sinew; it is a way 
of curtailing their dimensions by their manner of show¬ 
ing them. And from a quiet modesty that would have 
become a vestal, which seemed oontinually to impress 
upon him that he had no great claim on the world's 
room. Oak walked unassumingly, and with a faintly 
perceptible bend, quite distmot from a bowing of the 
shoulders. This may be said to be a defect in an in¬ 
dividual if he depends for his valuation more upon his 
appearance than upon his capacity to wear well, which 
Oak did not. 

"He had just reached the time of life at which 
‘ young' IS cessing to be the prefix of ‘ man ’ in speaking 
ot one. He was at the brightest period of masculine 
growth, for his intellect and hia emotions were clearly 
MMrated: he had pas^ the time during which the 
influence of youth mdiscriminately mingles them in 
the character of impulse, and he had not yet arrived 
at the stags wherein they become united agam,_in the 
chvacter of prejudice, by the influence of a wife and 
family. In short, he was twenty-eight, and a bachelor." 

ELardy's style is deliberate and characteristio. He 
impiesaea hia scenes and characters upon us by the 


aooentnation of a hundred little touches and details, 
not by any impresaionistic gift. But although his 
narrative as a rule eweepa ^ong in an orderly, pro¬ 
gressive way, be has a real draiuatio instinct that 
enables him at tuuea to seize upon some cnsis, and 
present in terms of subtle dynamic conflict th'» 
characters he has been gradually unfolding for us. 

One of the best illustrations of this may be found 
in that chapter in The Mayor of Castabridge where 
Henobard sells his wife. Presuming he has made 
us realise the natures of the husband and wife, and 
the lacerating exasperation that misfortune has 
effected, imtil the man, influenced by drink, be¬ 
comes for the moment a brute, and the woman 
apathetic and indifferent through sheer despail c 
this is at the outset of the story. The test of the 
tale deals with the man’s gradual expiation of hk 
mad act of drunken fohy. 

To turn to some lighter aspects of Hardy’s 
characterisation. 

Pre-occupied as the novelist k with the tragic 
aspects of hfe, yet lie illustrates once again the 
truth of Carlyle’s saying, that " Humour is a 
sympathy with the seamy side of thmgB." As a 
rule the sympathy is too acute for laughter, but it 
often finds expression in irony—^that half-way 
house between comedy and tragedy; but in his 
earlier books especially, where the vital joy of 
youth proves too strong at times for melancholy 
fatalism, the merely ridiculous aspects of the hfe 
about him are recorded with delightful parti¬ 
cularity. What better matenal for this than the 
rustic type that Hardy knew so well. Here, he 
reminds us strongly at tunes of George Eliot’s 
methods in The Mill on the Flosc and Silas Mami.r; 
but Hardy’s rustics are truer to nature; tliey are 
lees iutellectualised. We recall such flasbeo of 
humorous insight aa " Nater reqmrea her swearing 
regular at times ’’ 

Boor Charlotte I I wonder whether if she had the 
good fortune to get into beavc-n when sho a'died ? But 
she was never much in luck’s way, and perhaps a’ went 
down'ards after all, poor soul I ’ 

‘ And ahe was os white os marble stone,’ said Mia. 
CuxHoin. ‘And likewise such a thoughtful womui, 
too—all, poor soul^—that a’mmded every little thing 
that wanted tending. “ Yes, "ays she, " when I’m gone, 
and my last breath’s blowed. look in the top drawer 
o’ the chest in the back room by the window, and you’ll 
find all my coffin clothes ; a piece of flannel—that’s 
to put under me, and the little piece is to put under 
my head ; and mv new stockings for my feet—they 
are folded alongside, and all my other things. And 
there’s four ounce pennies, the heaviest I could find, 
s’tied up in bits of Imen for weights—^two for my ri^t 
oye and two for my loft,’’ she said. " And when you’ve 
used ’em, and my eyes don’t open no more, bury the 

r innies, good bows, and don’t yo go spending ’em, for 
shouldn’t like it. And open the wmdows os' soon os 
I am earned out, and make it aa cheerful os you can for 
Elizaboth-Jane.’’ ’ 

'• ‘Ah, poor heart I* ’’ 

The stolid reserve of the rustic, misinterpTeted 
by his shsuper town brother for stupidity, is deh- 
ciously depicted: 

This from Under Ae Greenwood Tree—a fragment 
of peasant chatter: 

“ ‘ Yea. Geoffrey Day is a clever man if ever there 
was one. Never says anything i not ha.* 
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“ Never.* 

** You might live wi’ thet man, nay sonmea, a 
hundred yean, and never know there waa anything 
In him.* 

Ay; one o* theae up-oountiy ink-bottle fellen 
would call Geoffrey a fool.’ 

“ * Ye would never And out what’s in that man, 
never. Silent t Ah, he ih nilont I He can keep silence 
well. T^t man’s silence is wonderful to listen to,’ ” 

As a rule. Hardy is content to observe and re¬ 
cord, without probably, more than a bowdlensing 
touch here and there; but someiiines the grotee- 
quOTiea of these rustic folk suggest, m their pre¬ 
sentment, a httle dressing-up by the literary artist. 
'We wonder whether any Fooi^iass put the matter 
of the “ multiplying eye really so neatly as this: 

**' A multiplying eye i<i a very bad thing,' says Blark 
CSark. 

“ * It always comes on when I have been in a pubhc 
house a httle time,’ says Joseph Foorgraas meekly.” 

But whatever doctonng some of these humours 
may have, most of them impress us with a sense 
of delicious fidelity to the muddle-headed but nut 
bad-hearted men they depict; who, for all their 
childishness and fatuousness, like children let fall 
many a word of sound wisdom at times. 

Save when dealing with bis rustic characters, 
Hardy’s humour usually takes the form of irony; 
he » too much of a realist to take pleasure in 
oarioaturo; too little of the moralist to make 
effective use of satire; and lus natural reserve 
tends to make hun, even when dealing with tragic 
isanes, grunly ironical His books abound m the 
irony ot circumstance: e g. the double pledging 
nnder the tree in A Pair of Blue Kyea ; the pro¬ 
posal scene in The Hand of Elhelbcrta with the 
lovers in different roonos : the Power behind things 
wears always a mocking smile to Hardy; and 
finely devised os many of these ironies are, especially 
in hiB shorter stones, the note is somewhat too 
insistent. The author reversing the procedure of 
Mark Tapley, is too determined to be miserable 
in all possible circumstances, especially in lus later 
books. But at its best the irony is very fine, and 
sometimes, as m Two on a Tower, it has a light, 
exquisite flavour that Anatole France himself could 
not have bettered. 

As a story-teller he allies rich inventive power 
with a sense of symmetrical development, whicli 
as a rule charactorisee our leaser not our greater 
men. Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, so productively 
fertile in invention, show often little perspective 
on their constructive side. For all hia minuteness 
of method. Hardy never loses sight of tho har¬ 
monious whole; his detailed touches have ever 
their special significance in unfolding the burden 
of the story; hero he shows the economy of the 
great artist. We shall find no loose ends in his 
work. He is almost equally great as a stylist— 
not quite, perhaps, for some of his writing shows a 
curious stiffness and lack of plasticity. But on 
the whole it is an admirable style, clew, straight¬ 
forward, unpretentious, yet capable of carrying 
subtle implications, and always instinct with a 
simple dignity, and compelling sincerity. There 
is no straining after efieot; no self-oonsaiauB 
attitudinising. 
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The InUrpreter of Life 

In reading Hardy’s prose and verse one is in¬ 
evitably reminded ^ Andersen’s whimsical talc of 
The Prtneeaa and the Pea, No matter how many 
soft mattreoee were piled upon that couch, the 
sensitive princess developed bruises. 

Thus with Hardy. He is made sleepless by the 
pea, and the soft mattresses of comedy add no whit 
to his comfort. His own position he has frankly 
stated in the general preface to his oolleoted works: 

“Diflenng natures find their tongue in the presmoe 
of differmg spectacles. Some natures become vocal by 
tragedy, some are made vocal by comedy, and it seems 
to me that to whichever of these aspects of life a writer’s 
instinct for expression the more readily responds, to 
that he should allow it to respond.” 

In other words, IVIr. Hardy’s temperament has 
conditioned his pessunistic outlook on life. A man’s 
philosophy of life is, when you probe it deep enough, 
an instinctive, temporomentd thing. Optimism, 
meliorism, pessimism, oie but endeavours to 
express m intellectual form the temperamental bias. 

Now, m Hardy’s outlook on lifts there sue two 
points especially insistent—his sense of law, and 
bis sense of pity. The first gives him that convic¬ 
tion, that a spiritual logic governs men’s lives, and 
tho Greeks call it Nemesis; but we, affected by 
scientific fomiulaa, attribute it to laa. 

There is only one other novelist who has touched 
the logic of life with the same persistency as Hardy, 
that is George Eliot; but whereas she considers it 
rather from the standpoint of retribution, and 
treats it as a moralist, Haidy is affected rather 
by the injustice of its workings. He admits, as 
she does, the dreadful vitahty of our deeds, but 
he dwells far longer on the disproportionate 
punishment: 

** Our evil actions do not ren>nin isolated in the past, 
waiting only to bo reversed ■ like locoiiiutive plants 
they spread and re-root, till to destroy the original stem 
li.is no material effect m killing them ’’ ^ 

' There are disappointments which wring us, and 
there are those -ahich infiici a wound whose mark we 
bear to our graven. Such ore so keen that no future 
gratification of the same desire can ever obliterate them; 
they oecome registered os a permanent loss of happi¬ 
ness ”• 

“ A sensation of being profoundly experienced serves 
as a sort of oonsolation to people who are conscious of 
having taken wtong tamings. Contradictory as it 
seems, there is nothing truer than that people who have 
always gone right do not know half os much about the 
nature and ways of going right as those do who have 
gone wrong.” * 


His sense of pity is perhaps more acute than that 
of any modem writer. Raising as be does the 
terrible handicaps of life, he treats with gentle 
tolerance the passionate misdoings of men and 
women ; and is better disposed to the sinner than 
to the saint. 

He has no liking for what he colls the “wdl- 
proportioned mmd ” : 

“ A well-proportioned mind b one which shows no 
partiouiar biss; one of which we may safely say that 


^ JMda Ironiea. 


■ 

• Ibid. 


A Pair of Blue Eyea. 

18 
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it will never ceoM Ita owner to be confined M • mad* 
man. tortured aa an heretic, or omcified ae a blaa- 
phomer. Also, on the other hand, that it will never 
oauae him to be applanded aa a {oophet, revwed as a 

G leet, or exalted aa a king. Its usual blwnngs are 
ippineaa and mediocrity.” * 

Then is a wholesome bittwnoa in these sayings, 
yet one oaimot but feel that, at times, he shows too 
much bitterness of feeling. It is not that what he 
urges is not true; but there is another side to his 
picture which is equally true, and upon which he is 
sileat. In his earlier writings the mingled sweet< 
ness and bittemaaa of life are admirably oon> 
trasted; but in the later novds—in Teas, and 
Jude, especially, rich in powra and insist as these 
books are—the gloom n needlessly intensified. 

They am expansions in prose, of Arnold’s de^y 
melancholy lines— 

"We am here as on a darkling plain 
Swept by confused alarms of etnij^e and flight 
Whm ignorant armies clash by ni^t.” 

Few who have thought at all about life can 
help moods hke these when the httlenees and sor- 
didnesa of life, and the great empire of pain 
and BuSering, overshadow all else. But it is not 
merely a mo^ with Mr. Hardy, it is rile mood— 
his prevalent way of looking at things; and he 
practically excludes from tua writings any sense 
of the B^endour and beauty of human life that 
visits us at other times, just os the sunrise chases 
away the gloom of ni^t. The sublimities of life 
are 08 much a matter of human experience os ita 
abysses. To take an example: Mr. Hardy sees 
cloudy enou^ the hypocrisies and cruelties practised 
in the guise of religion; but he never notes the large 
integrating power (as Qeorge Eliot did) that springs 
from genuine emotion Not content with pioturmg 
a tragic household, he ascribes the tragedy to “ an 


unsympathetic First Cause "; and aasurea us that 
"the Freaident of the Lnmortala had ended h» 
sport with Teaa." 

This tenaoioua and bitter preocoi^aition with the 
futilities of life ia even more evident in Ab. Hardy’s 
verse than in his pioseb Be is too genuine on 
artist, too sinoere and high-minded a man, not to 
touch his readers again and again with the imagina 
tive subtleties and delicate insight that often dis- 
tioguish his versa But while mindful of passages 
of power and beauty in his Byturis, and of the 
haunting oharm and freshness of many vagrant 
lynoB, I cannot but feel that Mr. Haudy's genius 
is far better express e d In his prose; for the spa* 
oious background of prose allows for those quali¬ 
ties of rich comedy (quite other than the satiric 
humour of his vem), of oharaoteriaation and ol 
description, that find, necessarily, bttle outlet in 
poetry 

Yet it would be ohurlish to leave so great a 
writer upon a note of dissatirfaotion. All quali- 
fioatioDS notwithstanding, there is a dignity and 
beauty about Mr. Hardy’s best work, for which all 
lovers of literature may be grateful; to accuse 
him. as some have done, of lax morality in his 
presentment of hfe, is Bidicrously beside the mark. 
Errors of taste there ore no doubt; he has the 
blunt outepokenneea of the countryman, and 
there is about his works something of the coarse- 
ness of Nature herself; but though sometimee 
ooorse, he is never trivial or debasing. The furtive 
prurience that mars some fiction, the juggling 
with moral values that mars other fiction to¬ 
day, is absolutely alien to his stem and austerely 
noble attitude towards human life. DiSerenoes of 
opinion must naturally be held of Hardy as a 
critic of life; but as an artist—as a painter of 
oertaiQ concrete aspects of that life, he is among 
the greatest in English Literature. 


II. PROSE: MiBCBiiLASfEODB NOVELISTS OF THE VICTORIAN Eba. (a) The Romamxn. William 
Ainsworth—William Carleton—Gerald Griffin — William Maginn — Theodore Hook—Samuel 
Lover—Samuel Lever—James Giant—Frederick Marryat—Michael Scott—James Morier—Samuel 
Warren—Bulwer Lytton—Henry Kingsley—J. Whyte Melville—Wilkie Collins—Geoige Mac¬ 
donald—"Fiona Macleod’* (William Sharp)—R D. filackmore—^William Black—Robert Louis 
Stevenson—J. H. Shorthouse. 


(a) THE ROMANCERS 

Amohq Soott’a immediate sucoessors was WnuuAM 
Ainsworth (180S-1882). beloved by Victorian 
youth, though little read to-day. He had a real 
though crude sense of historic colour, and a 
vigorous and spirited style, tending to the two¬ 
penny coloured, yet ^eotive enough in a rough- 
and-ready way. His beet tales are The Toteer 0 / 
London (dealing with Tudor times). Old St. Paul'o 
(dealing with pwiod of the Plague and Fire), 
and Jack Sheppard (dealing with the eighteenth 
century). The ideahm of the criminal in latter 
book is quite in the eighteenth century spirit, and 
t The g a um «/ its NaHat, 


most boys vastly preferred it because of its deverly 
devised excitements, to the more wholesome but 
leas enthralling Oliver Twist. The present writer 
recalls the d^ght and absorbed attention with 
which he devoured, as a boy, all of Ainsworth’a 
fiction, but on turning to thm recently he found 
—as no doubt many old admirers have found—what 
an, astonishing amount of tawdry writing and 
meohanioal mdodrama they oontoizL 
A writer of greater literary merit is WnxzAH 
Carzjron (1794-1869), whose Autobiography gives 
us an admirable picture of Irish life in the early 
oMitary. As a writer of Irish sketches for the 
Examiner, Carleton made his first entrance into 
Utemture. These sketches were afterwords pub- 
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baihed in volume fonu: Father Butler and The 
Lough Derg PUgrinu (1829), Tratte and Stones of 
the Irish Peasantry (1830). In longer and more 
elaborate tales of Irish life, such as Valmtvne 
M'Club^y and the History of Paddy-go-lang and his 
wife Haney (1845), Carleton is somewhat leas suo- 
oessful, though here his work oontains hvely and 
pathetio writing If the livelinem becomes too 
broad and farcical at times, it never lacks “ go,” 
and is full of racy touches of the nation’s ways 
and oddities. 

Together with Carleton may be mentioned two 
other Irishmen— Gersxd Qbiffin (1803-1840), 
whose novel. The Collegians, obtained posthumous 
fame in the dramatic version of the story made by 
Dion Bouoicault, euid re-named by biin The Colleen 
Baum, and that versatile vagrant man of lettoa 
WiLUAM Maoinn (1793-1842), befriended by 
Thackeray, and embalmed by him in hterary form 
08 Captam Shandon. 

The fiction of tliat humorous imiwoviBer, Theo¬ 
dore Hook (1788-1841), is of sm^l account, but 
IS interesting fur tho fact that his character Keke- 
wich is clearly the prototype of Alfred Jingle, and 
some of hia speeches, though less amusiqg than 
Jingle's, are in the same hurried, staccato style, 
while in another of his cliaractera there is a clear 
suggestion of Mrs. Bardell. 

In Samueu, Lover (1797-1868) and Ckarieb 
Lever (18U6-1872) we have two Irish writefs who 
enjoyed a good vogue in their day. Lover was 
the more versatile man, being a painter and some¬ 
thing of a poet and musician as well as a story¬ 
teller. But Lever is certainly the bettor novelist. 
Both of them did well in light comic verse; and 
both of them arc inclined to oancature in their 
stories. But whereas Lover rdlies mainly on cari¬ 
cature, as m Bory O'More (1837) and Handy Andy 
(1842), Lever reheves his burlesque fiounshes by 
his nimble faculty of inventive imagination. 
Lever’s best works are Harry Lorrequer, Charles 
O'Malley (1840), and Jack Hinton (1842) Neither 
Lever nor Lover show any sense of form, and even 
Lever's bettor written stories are more like good- 
humoured, happy improvisations than dehberately 
devised stones. 

Where Lever celebrates the Irish soldier, Jabies 
Grant (1822—1887) celebrates the Scottish, in his 
historicol novel The Butnance of 'War (1846), dealing 
with the Peninsular War. He was a careful and 
thoroi^h craftsman, but is rather over-burdened 
by his histonoal material. 

Captain Frederick Marryat (1792-1848) in hia 
turn glorifies the Brituh sailor. Marryat is a capital 
story-teller, thoroughly at home in his subject, and 
thus wntes with greater success than either Grant, 
who worked up his subject, or Lever and Lover, 
who knew their characters merely on the surface. 

Marryat has an easy, effective style, and in such 
eaoellent yams as Peter Simple and Jacob Faithfid 
(1834), Midshipman Easy (1838) and Masterman 
Ready (1841), he is hard to beat on hia own lines, 
of good, straightforward, genial story-teUing. He 
is leas successful when he tries to deal with the 
mystmoua side of things, as in The Phantom Ship. 
His imaguiation is neither subtle nor profound; 
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but it is quite adequate for the task he usually sets 
before hinL If he does not moke us realise the 
poetry and mystery of the sea, he gives os effective 
insight into the life of the average sailor. He is 
graphic and arresting without being tensely dramatic 
as Reade could be, and without being so crudely 
melodramatic os are many romancers. He has a 
hearty and healthy sense of fun, which for the 
most part shows itself in farce, but gives happy 
touches also to a number of his best oharaoteiB: 
Mr. Chucks, Equality Jack, Terence O’Brien. One 
of the best story-tellras for boys, he con be read 
also with pleasure by all who like a good yam, 
adequately told by a man who knows what he is 
talking abtjut. 

Inferior in breadth and narrative power waa 
Miohaei. Scott (1789-183S), one of “ Blackwood’s ” 
men. Yet his Tom Gnn^'s Log (1829-1833) and 
The Cruise of the Midge cure excellently written 
stories of sea life. 

The glamour of the East had attracted, as we 
have seen, many of the romantic school, both verse 
and prose men; but one of the very few who has 
an inside knowledge of the subject was Jambs 
Morier (c. 1780-1849), who in his Hajjt Baba of 
Ispahan (1824-1828) gave us a novel of the old 
picaresque type, and showed that the Onoiit has 
its “ comedy ” as well as its more conventionally 
romantic side. The book is written m a pleasant, 
hvely, and genuinely informing manner. 

Another romance of the comedy type, and more 
frankly farcical, is Samuel Warren’s (1807-1877) 
Ten Thousand a Tear (1839-1841), a book which 
was amazingly popular in its day, but has no out- 
standmg merit. 

Edward Georqe Biilwer, first Lord Lytton, 
waa bom in Lemdon in 1803. He was the son of 
General Earle Bulwer and Elizabeth Ljrtton, 
heiress of Knebworth, whose name he added when 
he succeeded to her estate m 1843. After various 
tutors he went up to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 
1822, where he won the Chancellor’s medal for 
a poem upon “ Sculpture ” In 1827 his disastrous 
marriage to a penniless Irish beauty, against the 
wishes of his mother, resulted in the withdrawal 
of his allowanoa For years the young couple 
endeavoured to make two hundred a year cover 
the expenditure of as many thousand^ with its 
inevitable unhappy consequence. In 1830 they 
separated, but the intervening years were pro¬ 
ductive of much work, and were the period of 
the novels. After this he turned to the drama. 
The Lady of Lyons produced in 1838, and Money in 
1840, still hold the stage to-day. 

Entering Parhament os a Liberal member for 
St. Ives in 1831, Lytton gradually drifted to the 
Opposition, and in 1862 was representing Hereford- 
sl^ as a Conservative, and in 1868-1869 was 
Colonial Secretary during Lord Derby's ministry. 

A voluminous and rapid writer, Ljrtton is said 
to have written regularly from four to five thousand 
words a day, and has published some sixty works. 
Good-natui^ and with a ready smile, he was, says 
a contemporary of his early years, ‘‘gay, quk^ 
half-satirical, always fresh and different from 
everybody dse." 
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He died on January 18, 1873, and ia buried in 
Weetminirter Abb^. 

Lytton had one of thoee plaatio imaginations 
ready to receive every impreas of the age; each 
succeeding hterary fashion finds its echo in his 
work. While romances wore the vogue, Lytton 
did excellent work of the secondary order; and a 
measure of vitality lingers even to-day in his Laat 
Days of Pompni, Btenzi, and Zanont. But from 
the time of The CaxUma (1849) he was conscious 
of a change in the drift of current tastes, and 
leaving the historical novel and the m 3 mtical 
fantasy alone, he turned his attention to J^glirh 
country life; describing ita rural phases in The 
Caxtone and My Novel, its urbwi fashion m Pelham 
and Paul 

His work is distinctly imitative; but it is dex¬ 
terous and showy, and exhibits a versatile if nos 
a profound mmd. He is most original when he 
gives his imagination rem; but, lackmg humour, 
he 18 always overstepping the border-line between 
the sublime and the ridiculous. 

An interesting figure to ifie hloraxy student as a 
mirror of his time ; but apart from this, it may be 
questioned whether, save to the young and un¬ 
sophisticated (if any such exist to-day I), he has 
any vital force at the present time. 

During the mid-years of the century the novels 
of domestic life proved a serious rival to the romance 
in popularity, and skilled literary opportunists like 
Lytton, had, as we st'o, to trim their sails to suit 
the new demand. Kingsley and Beode are among 
the ablest romancers. On a somewhat lower lev^ 
are Honry IC 1 NOS 1 .EY (1830-1878), whose Savenahoe 
(1861), however, is not greatly inferior to Weet- 
mxrd Ho, but who had little staying power as a 
novdist; and John Whytb Melviijle (1821-1878), 
a soldier and a country squire of literary tastes, 
whose Qladtaiora is a edever and interestmg story 
of Roman life. 

Another writer belonging to the turn of the mid- 
emtury is Wilkib Coixjns (1824-1880), a writer 
of remarkable power at lus best, though his 
later writings, partly owing to a mistaken choice 
of subject-matter, but largely owing to physical 
reasons, show an almost tragic decline of merit. 

Colhns was the son of the artist and Royal 
Academician, William Collins, the friend of David 
Wilkie. At twelve years old ho was taken by his 
parents to Italy where they resided for three years, 
and on their return the lad was, for a time, engaged 
in a city tea warehouse. Later he entered Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was called to the Bar in 1861, but was 
drifting into literature. 

In 1848 he published a Life of his father, and 
two years afterwards appeared his first novel, 
AtUantna. A considerable friendship then sprang 
up between its author and Charles Dickens, and 
tlM two henceforth were more or less associated. 

Collins produced two dramas. The Ltghihouae 
(1866) uid The Frozen Deep (1874), in both of 
which Dickens appeared as an actor. In 1860, 
The Woman in White was running as a serial in 
AU the Tear Round, of which Dickens was editor, 
and in collaboration they published No Thorough¬ 
fare in the same paper. 


Wilkie Coilins is so persistently underrated to¬ 
day, that it may prove interesting to inquire with 
some closenen into the quality of his wor^ 

At its best, his work is distmguished by: 

(a) Exceptional skill in the art of plot oonstruotioiL 

(b) A remarkable gift of dramabc suggestion. 

(r) Pictorial power of high order. 

His technical skill is most happily shown in 
The Mooruaone, where all the parts fit mto one 
another with the neatness of those puzzle-pictures 
that were at once the agony and dehght of our 
childhood; from tlie impressive openmg scene, 
where the gem is shown m its splendid Eastern 
setting, through all the maxes of the story down 
to its final recapture by the Indians, there is not a 
scene which does not carry forward the tale, not a 
ohoracter that has not a part to play in the solu¬ 
tion of the mystery. 

The faculty of dramatic su^estion is a much 
rarer quality than is usually cdlowed. The expec¬ 
tant interest which Collins arouses so keenly in the 
reader is created not by incidental thrills—these, 
indeed, are smgularly few—^but because of the 
atmosphere of suspense that he creates, by cunning 
hints and suggestions. Murder looms seldom m 
his stones; of fighting there is next to nothing; 
hairbreadth escapes interest him but slightly; and 
out-of-the-way occurrences are few and far between. 
Eschewing these things on the one hand, and the 
psychological interest of the character novd on 
the other, it is surely a signal testimony to his 
power ns a literary artist that he should hold us 
with such unmistakable enthralment. He is a 
master of dramatic tnnuendo ; the Sterne of sensa- 
tionalusm. He can thrill you more by the posting 
of a letter than most of his school can by a lurid 
murder. 

His pictorial power, again, u badly underesti¬ 
mated by many critics. Willde Collins was the son 
of a paintOT ; he exhibited m 1840 a landscape of 
his own at the Royal Academy, and always re¬ 
tained a fine critical appreciation of the painter’s 
art. Hia scenic backgrounds are on mtergral part 
of his stones. Thus the supematuraJism in Arma¬ 
dale (1866) revolves round a series of dream-pic¬ 
tures ; and even a sunset on the Norfolk BniiMis 
and the slanting ram of a passing storm are organic 
elements in the plot. The most dramatic scene 
in No Name. (1862), where the heroine, Magdalen, 
meditates suicide, is presented in pictorial form— 
and peculiarly vivid pictorial form: 

” She removed the cork, and lifted the bottle to her 
mouth 

* At the 6rst cold touch of the glass on her lips, her 
strong young life leaped up m her leaping blood, and 
fought with the whole frenzy of its loathing against the 
close terror of Death. 

■ •saaeoe 

“ Her cheeks flushed deep - her breath came tiiiok 
and fast. With the poison still m her hand, with the 
sense that she might faint in another mommit, she 
made for the window, and threw back the curtain that 
covered it. 

“The new day had risen. The broad gray dawn 
flowed in on her. over the quiet eastern sea. 

“ She saw the weteie, heaving large and silent fai the 
misty calm; she fe^t the fresh breath of the morning 
flutter cool on her face Her strength returned ; her 
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mind cleared m little. . . . Bho resolved to end the 
struggle by setting her life or death on the bazwrd of 
a chance. 

“ On what chance T 

“The nea showed it to her. Dimly distinguishable 
through the mist, she saw a little fleet of coasting vessels 
slowly drifting towards the house, all following the 
same direction with the favounng set of the tide. In 
half an-hour—^perhaps m less—^the fleet would have 
passed her window. The hands of her watch pointed 
to four o’clock. She seated herself close at the side of 
the window, with her back towards the quiurter from 
which the vessels were drifting down to her—with the 
poison placed on the windoW'Sill. and the watch on her 
tap. For one half-hour to come, she determined to 
wait there, and rount the vessels as they went by. If, 
in that time, an even number passed by—^the sign given 
should be a sign to live. If the uneven number pre¬ 
vailed—^the end should be death 

“ With that final resolution, she rested her head 
against the wmdow, and waited for tho ships to pass. 

" Nineteen minutes; and five rflilps. Twenty 
minutes. Twenty -one, two. three—and no sixth vessel. 
Twenty-four; and the sixth came by. Twenty-fii e, 
twenty-six, twenty-seven, twenty-eight; and the next 
uneven numlxir—tho fatal seven—glided into view. 
Two minutes to the end of the balf^our. And seven 
ships 

Twenty-nine ; and nothing followed in the wake 
of the seventh ship. The minute-hand of the watch 
moved on half-way to thirty—and still the white 
heaving sea was a mistv blank. Without moving her 
head from the window, sho took the poison in one liaiid. 
and roised tho watch in the oth'-r As the quick, second- 
counted each other out, her eves, as ijuick os thev, 
looked from the watch to thi* st'a, from the sea to the 
watch—looked for the Inst time at tho suo- -and saw 
tho KiGHTB ship. 

“ She never moved : she nevei spoke The death 
of thought, the death of feeling, soerned to have come 
lit her already. She put hack the poison mechanically 
on tho ledge of the window ; and watched, os in a 
ilreaiji, the ship gliding^ smoothly on its silent way— 
gliding till it melted dimly into shadow—gliding till 
it was lost m the mist. 

"Her eyes closed, and her head foil hack. When 
ihe sense of life returned to her, the morning sun was 
warm on her face—tlio blue heaven looked down on lier 
—and tho sea was a seu of gold.” 

Whatever the subject, rarely does Collins fail 
to paint his scone without the telling econuray of 
the genuine artist. This, for instance, from The 
Woman tn White r 

A white fog hung over the lake. The dense brown 
line of the trees on tho uppobite bank appeared above 
it like a dwarf forest floating in the sky. The sandy 

S ound, shelving downwards from where we sat, was 
It mysteriously in the outward layer of the fog.” 

And undoubtedly it was through this pictorial 
power that Collins was able to make so many of his 
charaotcra vivid and striking —r g. Count Fosco, 
Lydia Gwilb, “ The Dream Woman" Captam 
Wragge, Manon Halcombe—no easy matter in a 
form of fiction where the characters exist for the 
story, and not tlie story for the characters, as m 
the novels of Meredith and Hardy. 

And here limitations of space remind me that 
this apologia for Collins must draw to a close. At 
his best he had Poe's power to kmdle the emotions 
of horror and suspense. Yet, despite his insistent 
iiiterost in pathological t}rpeB, there is a wholesome 


sanity about his outlook; and something of the 
man’s own sensitive and kindly nature expresses 
itself in everything he wrote. 

Certainly not the least tribute to Collins* powers 
IS to be found in the countless imitations his 
writings have evoked. One has only to compare 
the best contemporary work of this kind with the 
work of Colhns to revise that whatever bis limi¬ 
tations may have been, he was, along his own 
Imes, a vital and original force in English fiction. 

In Wilkie Collins the novel of domesticity and 
the novel of romantic adventure are pleasantly 
blended In Gborgb Mscdonaui (1824-1905) 
the two are kept apart. Hu verse has already 
been noticed elaewhere. His novels deal with 
Scottish life, and show considerable humour, aotu* 
ahty, and deep rehgioua feeh'ng Among the 
best ore Alec Forbea (1865) and Robert Falconer 
(1868). In the art of story-tolling, however, he 
u not an adept; constructively hu tales are weak, 
and live by virtue of their imaginative strength 
and insight into character The fine touches of 
romantic feehng that mdke themselves felt pre¬ 
pare us for tho more exclusively romantic work of 
Macdonald This may be studied in the delightful 
books he wrote for children: On ihe Back of Ote 
North H’tnd, The Fnnceat and the Goblin, The 
Priiu'een and Ciirdie, Cross Purposes, and m those 
books w'here his Gaelic mysticum found its richest 
expression: The Portent, Phantasies, The Cruel 
Painter, and other stones. 

It lb here rather than in the novels that the gemus 
of tho man is beet exhibited In all of those tales 
there are touches of eene suggestion that Poe 
himself has never bettered, and they are blended 
with a delicate sense of beauty, a strength of 
passion, and a fine humanitarian feeling that place 
them in the very front rank as works of the romantic 
genre. 

The were-wolf has been greatly m evidence of 
late years in fiction, but not one of the many tales 
dealing with this psychic myth are equal in artistic 
skill and delicate impressionism to Macdonald's 
story of “ Tho Grey Wolf ” that appears in the volume 
of tales entitled The Crttel Painter Mr Algernon 
Ulockwood, whose spintual borderland studies 
are so deservedly popular to-day, and who has no 
serioiu rival in tales of psychio infiuenoee, is in the 
hne of descent from the author of Plumtastes The 
machinery of Phantasies is more old-fashioned, 
but the author of Pan’s Garden u not more steeped 
in the magio of natural things than is the creator 
of The Maiden of the Beech Tree. 

Ho less truly imaginative are those tales of 
Macdonald's more deliberately adapted for children. 
The Shadows is not unworthy of Hawthorne; The 
Light Princess is a happy fancy, more Teutonic 
perhaps than Celtic in its treatment; while the 
stones dealing with Cardie, The Pnnoees, and 
the Qoblin have no peer save in the pages of 
Gnmm. 

More limited in their art, but with the some 
mystio rag^^tion, are the Gaelic romances of 
“Fiona Maeleod ” (Wiiuah Shabf, 1866-1906). 

Turning to a robuster type of romsnoer, we have 
BiOHAitD D Blackmobb (1825-1900) a story- 
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toller who in Lama Doom (1869) wrote n romanoe 
that for braodth, imogiiu^vB beauty, and virile 
Trnehnnnn oannot be equalled in m^em fiotion, 
■ave by Reade or Btevenaon. He wrote odier 
talee, ^t he ia eaaentially the man of one book, 

WiLua.!! BIiAok (1841-1898) aohieved anooeea 
aa a writw of romanoe about the aune time aa 
Lorna Doom had o^tured the reading pubho. 
A more veraatile atory-tdler than Blackmore, he 
never wrote anything that could be put bwide 
Loma Doom. None the leaa he proved himself a 
spirited and piotureaque wnter, who excelled in 
dmriptiona of Soottiah life and scenery. 

The moat considerable romantio force of the later 
half of the century is Robert LotiiB Steviensok, 
who waa bom in Edinboifh on November 13,1860. 
He waa the son of Thomas Stevenson, one of the 
family of famous lighthouse engmeers. On leaving 
school the youth endeavoured to carry on the 
traditions of his family, and gave some attention 
to engineering at Edmbuigh University, indeed 
going so far as to gam a prize from the Society of 
Arts for improvementa in hghthouse mechanism; 
but neither inclination nor physical strength fitted 
him for the profession, and m 1871 he abandoned 
it with a view to letters, though not without regret 
for his father’s disappointment: 

“ Say not of me that weakly I declined 
Tlie laboufs of my sires, and fled the sea. 

The towers we founded and the lamps we Ut, 

To play at home with paper like a child.” 

At six years old we are told that Stevenson 
dictated a Hiotory of Mooes ; and while at the 
University be contributed to, and for a time edited, 
the College Magazine; he also published essays in 
other joumala, and to literature he wished to devote 
his hfe. 

As something to fall bock upon if literature failed, 
his father persuaded him to read for the Scottish 
Bar, to which he was called in 1875. But 
Stevenson’s temperament was too unconventional, 
too saturated with the vagabond spirit, to settle 
down to a hfe of routine, and after a short time 
the law was also abandoned. He then threw what 
phjrsioal strength he possessed into an arduous 
apprenticeship to literature, writing a number of 
short stories and essays for the ComhiU Magazine. 
”1 slogged at it night and day,” he wrote to a 
friend in 1887. 

Stevenson's many journeys in search of health 
contributed to his hterary resources. An Inland 
Voyage (1878) was the result of a canoe Journey 
in Belgium, and Through the Cevennes unth a 
Donkey (1879) tells its own story. But the pubho 
did not take kmdly to Stevenson's work at this 
time, and partly owing to financial reasons, as an 
emigrant he set out for California in search of 
health. A certain measure of health was regained, 
and his marriage with an American lady, Mrs. 
Osbourne, whom he had previously met in France, 
added also to his happiness and ^ture comfort. 

In 1880, with his wife and her two children, 
Stevenson returned to Europe, and the foUowing 
year published Virginibwi Puerioque. He also made 
on unsuccessful application for the Chair of Con* 


vtittttional Law and History at the Univenity of 

Rdinhiiigh, 

To pieaae his little stepson he had written 
Treasure Idand, published in 1882; with this 
event the tide of prosperity for Stevenson may 
be said to have turned. Kidnapped, Dr, Jekytt, 
Prince Otto, The Silverador Squatters, and the im¬ 
mortal Child’s Garden of Verse followed Stevenson 
was becoming a more than popular writer when 
the growing disease of the lungs necessitated his 
seeking a warmer chmato. In 1887, with his family, 
he left England never to return. For a tune the 
little party travelled among the ihlands of the 
Southern Pacific, and at length settled in Samoa. 
Stevenson built himself a house and worked in¬ 
dustriously until the end, dictatmg on his fingers 
in sign language when he found it too pamful to 
speak for any length of time. 

In the hfe of the Samoans, Stevenson took the 
keeneet interest. Noting the cruelties and hard¬ 
ships to which the natives were subjected by the 
Governor and others, be did not rest until an mquiry 
was hdd; this resulted in the dismissal of more 
than one of the authorities. 

On December 3, 1896, a day of ii.tense heat, 
Stevenson died quite suddenly, and is bunod among 
his friends of Samoa. Two fragments, St Ives 
and War of Hermtston, left unfinished, were pub¬ 
lished in 1897 

Stevraison diffms from other romancers of the 
Victorian era m two respocis. Ho is a fastidious 
stylist, while the majority trouble thomselvos not 
a whit about their stylo; and he has an ulasive 
and freakish humour, which agam is uben to the 
usual temperament of the romancer Both of 
these qualities impart a unique distinction to hia 
work, though they carry with them also certain 
drawbacks. This sense of style gives Stevenson’s 
best romantio work, whether in the more Itoyish 
moods of Treasure Island and Kidnapped, or in 
the graver vein of The Master of Ballantrae and 
Weir of Hermtston, a splendour of workmanship 
and artistic appeal, fully counterbalancing the 
obvious indebtedness to masters hke Scott and 
Dumas. But it affects a portion of bis work with 
a sense of effort and artificiality that to some 
extent spoil our pleasure The spacious ease and 
sponteneity of Loma Doone are not to be found in 
his work, nor indeed has he the prodigal invention 
of Reade. On the other hand, there is a delicacy 
and finish in his best work that neither Blackmore 
nor Reade could reach 

Stevenson’s humour, moreover, keeps him not 
merely from the pathetic pitfalls of the ordinary 
romancer, but from such gaucheries and crudities 
as we find in Reade; white m The New Arabian 
Nights the blend of gay humour and romantio 
feeling provides us with a work that has a de- 
hghtfully bitter-sweet flavour about it. Yet this 
freakish humour is not wholly an advantage to the 
Itomancer It makes him too self-conscious; too 
afraid to lot himself go in some of his stories; and 
hia fine style, with its fun, its fancy, its subtlety of 
light and shado, finds its happiest medium in those 
discursive essajm where he can display oU his moods 
to his heart’s content 
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Perliape the neatest critical impression of 
Stevenson’s complex personality is to be found 
in Henley’s well-known lines : 

‘ In his face 

There shines a brilliant and romaiklit ffroce, 

A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
Of passion and impudence and energy 
Valiant in veKet, light in ragged luck. 

Most vain, most prneroua, sternly critical. 

Buffoon aud poet, lovor and sensualist: 

A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 

Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all. 

And something of the {Shorter Catechist.” 

Curtojuly, Aiu-I, Hamlet, and tlie Shorter CatecliiHt 
oniss and lecross his pages os we road thnm. Prob¬ 
ably each roadt'r of Stevenson retains most clearly 
ono spocuii place It is (ho And in Stt'vonsun that 
iiiithists for me ilie other moods. If any one phase 
eon bo said to strike tho keynote of his temperament, 
It is the whimsical, fri'alash, but kindly Anel—an 
Ariel bound m service to the Prospero of fiction— 
never quite happy, longing for hia freedom, yet 
knowmg that he must for u while serve his master. 
One can well underbt.aiid why John Addington 
Symonds dubbed Stevenson “ sprite.” This elfish 
element in Stevenson is most apparent in liis letters 
and stones. 

The hguiea in his stories are less flesh-and-blood 
pwsons than the shapes—some gracious, some 
ten living—that tho Anel woild in\oke. It is not 
that Stevenson had no grqi on reality; his gnp- 
litild on life was very fiim and real. Beneath tho 
light badinage, the airy, grueeful wit that plays 
over his corre-ifiomlenoe, there is n Btoel-liko 
iniiHit'ity. But 111 liLS stones lie leaics the solid 
earth for a fantastic world of his own. He dues 
so deliberately; hu tuni.s his back on reality, has 
dealings with phantom pas.sions. His histoncal 
romances are liko ghobtly editions of Scott. There 
Ls light, but little heat in lua hetious They charm 
our fancy, but do nut seize upon our imagination. 

Borrow’s characters ilo not s[ioak Borrow so 
emphatically os lio St^'venson’s cliaractora sfieak 
Rtevenson. And with Stovensoii it matters more 
Burrow's picturesque, vivid, but loose, Inquacious 
stylo, (its Ills subject-matter on the whole very 
W’oll. But Stovonsun’a di'licate, nervous, manriensed 
Btvle suits but ill some of tho scenes ho is describing 
If it suits, it suits by a happy accident, as in the 
delightful sentiment in Providence and the Guitar 

To appraise Stovonson's merits as a Bomtmtio 
one has to read him after Scott, Humes, Victor 
Hugo; or, better still, to penise these giants after 
dallying with Ariel. 

We realise then what it is that we had vaguely 
missed in Stevenson—the human touch Theso 
men bohovo in (ho (Igmenta of their imagination, 
and make us believo in them. 

Stevenson is obviously sceptical as to their 
reality; we can almost see a furtive smile upon 
his hp as he writes. But there is nothing unreal 
about the man, whatever we feel of the artist. 

In his cntical comments on men and matters, 
especially when Hamlet and the Shorter Cateohist 
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come into view, we shall find a vigorous sanity, a 
shrewd yet genial outlook, that seems to say there 
IS no make-believe here, here I am not merely 
amusmg myself: here, honestly and heartily 
ailmitt^, you may find the tilings tbai-. life has 
taught me. 

Fertiaps it is that in the letters alone do we find 
the vagabond temperament of Stevenson fully 
asserting itself. Elsewhere it is held in check. 
As Sir Sidney Colvin justly says : 

“ In his letters—excepting a few written In youth, 
and ha.ing more or less the character of exercues, and 
a few in after years winch were intended for the piiblio 
eye—Stevenson, the deliberate artist, is scarcely forth, 
coining at all. He does not care a fig for order, or 
logici.1 sequence, or congruity, or for striking a key of 
expression and keeping it, but becomes simply the most 
spontaneoiiB and unstudied of human beings He will 
write with tlie most distinguished eloquence on one 
day, with simple good sense and good feeling on the 
eecond. with flat triviality on another, and with the 
most sloshing, often ultra-colloquial vehemoncy on the 
fourth, or will vary through all theso moods, and more, 
m one and the same letter.” 

Freeh and spontaneous his letters invariably 
appear; with a touch of tho invalid’s nervous 
haste, but never lacking ui courage, and with 
nothing of tho qucrulousnoss which wo connect 
with chronic ill-heaith. Weak and lulmg, shadowed 
by death for many years before the end, Stevenson 
showed a lino fortitude, which will remain m the 
memory of lus fiiciids as hia most admirable 
character Willi thi» consistency of Mark Tapley 
(and with less talk about it), he determined to be 
joliy in oil poasiblo circunutances. Bight to the 
end his wonderful spirits, his courageous gaiety, 
attended him, tiie frail bo<ly grew frailer, but the 
buoyant iiiti'llnct never failed him, or if it did so 
the failure was momentary, and in a moment he 
was recovered 

No little of his popularity is due to the despiorate 
valour with which lie contusted the ground with 
death, meii by incli, and died, ns Buckle and John 
Richard (irocn had done, in the midst of tho work 
that ho would not quit. Romance w'as by him 
to the lost, gladdening his tired body with her 
presence; and if towards tho end weanness and 
heart-siekiiess seized him for a spell, yet the mind 
soon resumed its mastery over weakness. In a 
prayer which he had written shortly before his 
death, ho had petitioned : ‘ Give us to awake with 
smiles, give us to labour smiling; as the sun 
hghteiis tile world, so let our loving-kindness 
make bright tins liou.so of our habitation ” As¬ 
suredly in his cose tlrs characteristic petition had 
been realised; the prevalent sunninees of hia dis¬ 
position attended him to the lost. 

Another stylist in romantic fiction—^though of 
inferior talent—is John Henby Shorthouse 
( 1834—1903), whose John Ingletant (1881) created 
quite a furore in certain circles when fimt it ap¬ 
peared. It is an able, thoughtful, and painstaking 
historical romance, steeped in Tractarian thought; 
and the “ Oxford ” atmoephere accounted loi^y 
for its cordial reoeptitm in certain directions. 
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A HISTORIC OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


n. PROSE: (b) The NonduAt tf Social and Domeriie Life. Jona Qalt—John Watson ("Ian Madaien**) 
—George Douglas Brown—George Gihsiug. (o) The Vamnt Note in Victorian Froee. Xntro- 
duetion—George Borrow—Sir Richard Burton—Laurence Oliphant—Richard Jefferies. 


(b) THE NOVELISTS OP SOCIAL AND 
DOMESTIC LIFE 

Iw the title of one of bis books, Annale of the 
PariA, .Tohv Gals (1779-1839) exactly described 
his nUkier as a novelist. Precise and intiinate as 
his piotiires of Scottish life are, they serve rather 
as the raw material of fiction than as works of 
literary art. Yet they abound in admirable 
vignettes of character, and Laird Guppy is worthy 
of Scott himsdf. TTis books: Annale of the Parieh, 
The Ayrehire Legateee (1821), and The Entail (1823) 
have points of resemblance with those of Susan 
Perrier, but deal with a less affluent class. She 
is a better story-teller; but perhaps Galt has the 
keener insight into the life that he describes. 

Galt’s work, strictly speaking, is outside of the 
Victorian era, yet he is one of the pioneers of the 
domestic novd that played so important a part 
in Victorian fiction. The work of the greater 
novelists of the time has already been considered 
in dealing with the humanitarian novel and the 
novd of satire; it remains for us to notice some of 
the later writers of fiction. 

John Waibow (“Ian Maduen ”) (1850-1907), 
and others of the *' kailyard ” school, produced 
sentimental pictures of Scottish hfe, more agreeable 
and artutio than Galt, but for less true to life. 
They are as much onesided in their facile sentiment 
and humour on the one side as was Georub Douglas 
Brown’s (1869-1902) grim and dour House toUh 
the Oreen Gutters on the other. 

One of the ablest of the non-romantic school 
was Gexiroe Gissing (1857-1903). If we could 
imagine Dickens without a sense of humour, w’e 
should have no bod notion of the character of 
Glaring’s work. It abounds in shrewd and close 
observation, it vibrates with the struggle for life 
in a great city; but on the whole, it is an arid, 
dusty, and cheerless world that the novelist de- 
scribM. There is no geniality, no light-hearted 
extravaganoes, or, on the other hand such intensitv 
of imagination as may compensate for the pall of 
gloom that hangs over its denizens. Mr. Hardy's 
pesahnistic outlook on life is chastened by his 
humour and his passion. Gissing is gloomy and 
dry-eyed. Yet the power and actuality (up to a 
pcxnt) of many of hu books—^for instance, Demos 
(1880), New Grub Street (1891), and The Town 
Travdkr (1898)—is unquestionaUe. Had we not 
read Thym (1887), Beside the Ionian Sea, and 
The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, we might 
ifoa^e be was untouched by art and by tiie 
beauty of life, and that he was lacking in tenderness. 

But he had, deep down, a poetic imagination, 
though he kept it imprisoned and confined. A 
man of aeoritive culture, he had for many years 
to fight against adverse circumstances, and the 
iron went into his souL Privation and suffering 
mallcw some natures; it embitters others—and 
Charing was among them Yet he woa a fine artist. 


and never sought facile riiort outs to popularity 
by msincerities and cheap sentimentalities. 

Judging the man, aa we may fairly do, through 
the obvious self-revriation of Ryecroft, we feel 
that, under happier conditions, Gisriiig would have 
given a far better account of his considerable 
talents. But he lacked that elemental sturdinesa 
that, in the case of some men, tnumplis over adverse 
fates; he was too great a man to b«wme a bterary 
opportunist; too small a man to shake hunself free 
of the meanness, the pettiness, the drab horrors 
that he saw in the life about him. It obsessed him 
and at tiroes overwhelmed him. 

No mention of Gissing, however, can pass un¬ 
noticed the critical genius (for it is criticism of the 
highest quality) of his book on Dickens. It may 
seem strange that this artist in grey, this coolly 
deliberate and ironic exponent of the seamy-sile 
of life, should not only have admired Dickens so 
immensely, but have analysed so powerfully and 
eloquently his essential greatness. But there is 
the fact for those who r^tul liis critical study. And 
the insight and beauty of this criticism give us 
a higher opinion of Gissing’s potential gifts, and 
make us the surer that he is only partially revealed 
in his harsh, realistic studies of contemporary life. 

Gissing is at his beet in such passages os the 
following, whore the imnginatiun of the man, 
touched by some familiar sight, loses for the moment 
its cold rigidity of outlook, and glows with warmth. 

“ Do you know that music of the obscure ways, to 
which children dance T Not if you have only heard 
It ground to your ears’ affliction beneath your windows 
in the square. To hear it aright you must stand m 
the darkness of such a by-street os this, and for the 
moment be at ono with those who dwell around, in 
the hlear-eyod houso , in the dim burrows of poverty, 
in the unmapped haunts of the semi-human. 71160 you 
will know the significance of that vulgar clanging of 
melody ; a pathos of which you did not dream will 
touch you, and therein the secret of hidden London 
will bo half revealed. 77io life of men who toil without 
hope, yet with the hunger of an nnshaped desire: of 
women in whom the sweetness of their sex is perishing 
under labour and misery ; the laugh, the song of the 
girl who strives to enjoy hor year or two of youthful 
vigour, knowing the darkness of the years to come; 
the caieleas defiance of the youth who feels his blood 
and revolts against the lot which would tame it ; all 
that is purely human in these darkened multitudes 
spesJu to you as you listen It is the hslf-conscious 
striving of a nature which knows not what it would 
attain, which deforms a true thought by gross expression, 
which olutohea at the beautiful and soils it with foul 
hands." 1 

(c) THE VAGRANT NOTE IN VICfTORIAN 
PROSE 

The literary student who follows faithfully the 
wril-beatea track of literature may happily find 
an occasional means of escape by taming off the 
high mad mto those adventurous bypath where 
no sign-posts are visible; and the journey is an 
agreeably strange and unfamiliar one. 

t Thyrza, by George Qisring 
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Tli 0 romantio writer, be he poet or proaeman, has 
usually fumiahed thin way of eaoape; for roman- 
tioism alwasra impbea the annexing of freah terri¬ 
tory, new aoenea, atrange expenenoea. But juat 
aa the traveller finda the one time graaay aohtudea 
in the handa of tlie eatate agent, cog-iaUwaya on 
the mountuna, and extended hotel luxuriea on the 
aea, ao doea the literary wanderer find the romantic 
atandpoint tending to become merely a literary 
track; ita noveltiea atereotyped, and ita thrilla 
and exoitementa Btandardiaed. It la here that the 
true vagabond of letters may be hailed as a welooine 
mtruder. He redreaaea the balance of an over- 
(riviliaed literature; bringing with him that touch 
of wHdneas, that pleasant air of irresponsible 
diacuniveneea, that flavour of sun-tan and l^e open 
air, that we all of us need at times. 

Modem Aiiwrican letters, with ita plethora of 
culture, found a welcome corrective in such men as 
Thoreau and Whitman ; while m Victorian letters 
we can hail thoroughgomg vagrants like Borrow 
and Jefferies, Laurence Oliphant and Sir Richard 
Burton. 

Although three of these men happened to be 
more or leas extensive travellers, Uie vagrant spirit 
is not to be construed in terms of geography; it 
ia an attitude of mmd, not a capacity for globe¬ 
trotting. The literary vagabond is bom with a 
gipsy Btram in the blood, and the ever-infaihble 
sign of his spiritual heritage is an ingrained distaste 
for the routine of ordinary life and the conventions 
of civilisation. Thoreau turned his back on society, 
and found a new joy of Uving in the woods at Maine; 
Whitman sought his ideal compaiuons in rough and 
primal natures; Borrow’s nature expands only 
when tramping along the open road and in the 
company of the gipsy alien. 

For Jefferies, not the delights of the town, but 
the quiet joys of the Sussex hedgerows and the 
Wiltshire lanes. Burton is all his hfe warring 
with the civilised “ official,” kicking against routme, 
and it is this intractable restlessness that spoiled 
the brilliant promise of hia life. Laurence Oliphant. 
a man of splendid parts, was constitutionally un¬ 
able to fit into any civilued scheme of life; hence 
the interest of his career and ita failuie from the 
worldly point of view. 

This vagrant quality is not confined to the men 
just mentioned; moat men of genius have a touch 
of this attractive madness in their blood. Indeed, 
without the touch of wildness, the great writer 
oomes perilously near bemg a dull dog. Most of 
the greater men of the Romantio Revival had 
their “ vagabond ” moods : indeed, it gives the 
flavour and relish to the table-talk of Hazhtt, the 
day-dreaming of De Quinoey, the fancies of Eha. 
Southey and Wordsworth suffer from lack of it; 
it proves both a curse and a blessing to Byron; 
and sets fire to the gemus of the Brontfis. In 
Victorian letters, sentiment and domesticity exor¬ 
cise the vagabond spirit for a while. But he can 
always find his way back again into literary art 
throu^ the gateway of romanticism. And thus 
it is that Browning, in many ways so thorouf^y 
Bonventional and Rnglish, is never more attractive 
ihan in the vagrant mood that prompted Time’s 
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Revenge, The Flyht of the Duehou, and Fifbte at 
tiie Fair ; while in Mecedith, and Hardy also, than 
ore touoto of the “ wild wise beast.” 

In dealing, howevw, with the nun vAo men 
emphatically sound the vagrant note, we at onee 
think of OsoBaa Hbnby Bobbow, that strong, 
assertive, pnae-fi^ting. and l»ight-eyed Norfolk 
giant. Bom at DerMiam on July fl, 1803, he 
was the younger son of an army lecruiting oflBoer 
who had risen from the ranks; on his mother’s side 
he came of Norman-Huguenot stock. The wander¬ 
ing life in search of recruits necessarily rastiioted 
educational advantages, and it was not till the 
captain retired end setUed down in Norwich that 
any regular teaching was possible; he was then 
riurteen, and sent to Norwich Grammu SehooL 
Here among many notable contemporaries were 
James Martmeou s^ Rajah Brooke of Sarawak. 

At school Borrow was not on idler. '* Itoe 
idleness,” he has ssid, “ is the most disagreeable 
state of existence,” but even education should be 
made congenial. The restraint and discipline of 
school did not suit him, so he ran away; the 
ordinary cumculum not appealing to him, he put 
it aside and substituted languages, for which he 
had a peculiar tolrnit. Eventually he was able 
to translate in thirty-five languages and dialeota. 
He was also fond of fishing and riiooting and as a 
boror was coached by the well-known “ bruiser ” 
James Thurtell, who was afterwards hanged for 
the murder of Mr. Weare. 

On leaving school Borrow was articled to a 
solicitor, but the law troubled him very little, and 
at the end of his time he knew more about Armenian, 
or the shoeing of a horse, than he did of jurisprud- 
enoe. His love for horses brought him into touch 
with uiother oonsiderable phaiw of hu hfe, hu 
friendship with Mr. Petulengro and the gipsies. 

Captain Borrow died in 1824, and Loiidon now 
becomes the goal of hu son’s ambition. "I in¬ 
tend to live m London,” he wrote to a fiiend, 
“write plays, poetry Ao., abuse religion and get 
myself prosecuted.” Bo to London he wended 
hu way, thougd^ he does not appear to have 
carried out the remainder of his programme. With 
a letter of introduction he called on Sir Richard 
I^lips, a publisher who readily employed him, 
but at starvation rates. For a record of four 
hundred Celtbrated Triala, in six volumes, contain¬ 
ing four thousand pages, he received £50; and even 
thu sum had to be drawn upon for many out-of- 
pocket expenses. At length Borrow left London 
to ramble with the gipsieB throughout the country, 
and of “ the veiled period,” os it has been called, 
Laoengro furnishes an interesting account. 

In 1832 Borrow returned to Norwidi. Here he 
nude the acquaintance of the Rev. Francis Cunning¬ 
ham. who introduoed him to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, as a person without univenuty 
education who has read the Bible in thirteen lan¬ 
guages ... of no very defined denomination of 
Christiana but I think of certain Christian prin- 
oiples. ... I oould wish you should see him . . . 
he is of the middle order in Society, and a very 
producible person” Upon this recommoidation 
Borrow waa invited to Lond o n walking the whole 
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distanoe ot 112 miln The Sooiefey, he tells us, 
were satisfied as to his “ philological capabilities ” 
and voted him ten pounds for immediate expenses. 

Borow’s independent and self-confident manner 
produced some consternation among certein 
members of the Society, and their quiet admonition 
he seems to have taken in good part. In 1833 he 
was sent to Russia to “ enlarge his acquaintance 
with the Manchu language " with a view to a trans¬ 
lation of the New Testament, which he eventually 
accomplished In 1835 his services were requin-d 
in Spain and Portugal, “ to direct his attcnMi>n 
to Bi^ools, and to be liberal in giving New Tehta- 
ments ” After a year of struggle with (lie autho¬ 
rities, he was recalled to England A later and 
longer visit saw his imprisnnmpnt m Madrid in 
1838, and the renewal of his friondship with a 
widow lady Mrs Clarke, whom ho had known 
at Oulton, where she poHsoased some property In 
1840 he left Lislxm for London with Mrs Clarke, 
who was accompanied by hor daughter, and on 
April 23rd they were married at St. Peter’s, C-oni- 
hiU Ele then settled down to hterary work at 
Oulton. 

In 1869 Mrs Borrow died in London, and for 
years afterwards Borrow was also lielievod to bo 
dead; however, in 1874, he returned to Oulton, 
where he diod in 1881 

Reading Lavengro (1851) and The Romany Rye 
(1867), the reader is no less struck by the remark¬ 
able mterest that Borrow takes in the people— 
especially the rough, uncultured people—whom 
he comes across, than by the cheerful indifference 
with which he loses sight of them and posses on to 
fresh characters There is very little objective 
feeling in hia friendships , as flesh-and blood piT- 
sonagos with individualities of their own—luvee, 
hopes, faiths of their own—^he set'ms to regatd 
them scarcely at all They exist chiefly as material 
for his curiosity and inquisitiveness Bence there 
is a curious selfishness about him ; not the selfish¬ 
ness of a passionate, capricious nature, but the 
selfishness of a self-absorbed and self-contained 
nature Perhaps there was ludden away some¬ 
where in his nature a straui of tendemebs, of 
altruistic affection, which was reserved for a few 
chosen souls. But the warm human touch is 
markedly absent from his writmgs despite their 
undeniable charm 

Take the Isopol Berners episode Whether 
Isopel Bemem was a fiction of the imogmation or 
a character in real life matters not. At any rate, 
his friendship with this Anglo-Saxon girl of the 
road IS one of the distinctive features of both 
Lavengro and The Romany Rye The attitude of 
Borrow towards her may safely be regarded as a 
clear indication of the man’s character She was 
a girl of fine physioal presence and many engaging 
qualities such as were bound to attract a man of 
Borrow’s type, who had forsaken her friends to 
throw in hw lot witih this fellow-wanderer on the 
rood. 

And what does he do T 

He aooepts her oompanionship just as bo might 
have accepted die companionship of one of his 
landlords or ostlem; apends the time he hved with 


her in the Dingle m teaching her Armenian, and 
when at last, driven to desperation by his calculat¬ 
ing coldness, she comes to take farewell of him, he 
makes her a perfunctory offer of marriage, which 
she, being a girl of fine mettle as well as of strong 
affection, naturally declines. She leaves him, and 
after a few passages of philosophic regret, he passes 
on to the next adventure 

Now Borrow, as we know, was not physically 
drawn towarchi the ordmary gipsy type—^the dark, 
beautiful Celtic women ; and it was in girls of the 
fair Saxon order, such os Isopel Berners, that he 
sought a natural mate. 

Certainly, if any woman was calculated by 
physique and by disjxibition to attract Borrow, 
Ihojii'l Berners wiu- that woman And when we 
find that the utmost extent of his passion is to 
make tea for hcM* and instmct her m Armenian, it 
IS impossible not to be disagreeably impressed by 
tho unnatural ehilbnesa of such a deposition Not 
even Isopel could break down the barrier of intense 
og(ii.sm thut< fi'iiei'il him off from any profomid 
intimacy with his fi llow-civaturm 

I think it less a casi'. as Dr Jessop soems to think, 
of want of pas.sion as of a tyiaiinous egotism that 
exoludi'd any clement hkelj tn jiiove tniublosomo 
Be would not admit a distuibiiig fac1>or, buch os 
the presenco of the self-reliant Isopel, into his life. 

No doubt ho liked Isopel wull enough m his 
faaliion Otherwise certainly ho would not have 
mode up his mind to marry her But his own 
l(‘oluigs, his own tastes, his own fancies, came first 
Bo would many her—oh yw '—thoro was plenty 
of timo later on For the present he could study 
her eharaeter, amuse himself with her idiosyn- 
ciusies, and .is a return foi her devotion and faithful 
affwtion, teaeli her Armeiimii A t.ouching picture I 

But the opisixto of Isopel Berners is only one 
illiisirat loti, hIIh^iI a very significant one, of Borrow's 
caleiilatmg selfishness. No man could prove a 
more mten*stiiig coiTqiamon than ho; but one 
cannot help feeling that ho was a sorry kind of 
fni'nd 

It may seem strange at first sight finding this 
wanderer of the road m tho pay of tho Bible Society, 
and a xoalous ser\’Rnt in tho cause of militant l*ro- 
testantism ■ but the violent “ anti Popery ” side 
of Borrow is only another instance of bis love of 
inde(>endenco. The. brooding egotism that chafed 
lit the least control was nut likely to show any 
syrnpatliy with sw'onlotalism 

There was no trace of philosophy m Borrow’s 
frankly expressed views on religious subjects. 
They were honest anti straightforward enough, 
with all the vigorous unreflective narrowness of 
ultra-Protestantism 

It .snys much for the amazing charm of Bozrow’s 
writing that The Bible tn Spam is very much better 
than a glorified tract. It must have come as a 
surprise to many a grave, pious reader of the Bible 
Society’s publications. 

And the Bible Society made the Vagabond from 
the literary point of view. Borrow’s book. The 
Ztncalt, or an account of the gipsies of Spam, pub¬ 
lished in 1841, bod brought hb name brfore the 
publw; but The Bible tn Spam (1843) mode him 
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famous; doubtlen to the relief of “ glonous John 
Murray,’* the publisher, who was doubtful about 
the book’s reception. 

It IS a fasoinating book, and if Inoking the unique 
flavour of the romantic autobiographies, Lavcngro 
and Tht Romany Rye, has none the leas many of 
the characteristics that give all his writings ^eir 
distinctive attraction. 

Can we analyse the charm that Botrow’s books 
and Borrow’s personality exercise over us, despite 
the presence of those unpleaaing traits which repel T 

In the first place, he had the faculty for seizing 
upon the picaresque elements in the world about 
him. He had the ready instinct of the discursivd 
writer for what was dramatically telhng. Present 
bis oharacte'B in dramatic form he could not; one 
and all pass through the crucible of his tempera- 
ment before we see them. We feel that they are 
genuinely observed, but they are Borrovized. They 
speak the language of Borrow. While this is quite 
true, it IS equally true that he knows exactly how 
to impress and interest the reader with the per¬ 
sonages. 

Perhaps his power in this direction is more fully 
appreciated when he deals with material that pro¬ 
mises no such wealth of colour as do gipsy scenes 
and wanderings in the romantic South. Chcap- 
sida and London Bridge suit him fully os well as 
do Spanish forests or Welsh mountains. True 
romancer as he is, ho is not dependent on oonvon- 
tionally picturesque exteriuds for wresting atten 
tion, since he wiU discover the stuff of adventure 
wherever his steps may lead him. The streets of 
Bagdad m tlie “ golden prime ” of Haroun Alrasohid 
are no more mysterious, more enthrallmg, than 
the well-known thoroughfares of modern London. 
No ancient sorceress of Eastern story con touch 
Ills imagination more deeply than can im old gip^ 
woman. A skimush with a publisher w fully as 
exciting as a tilt in a mediaeval tuumey ; while the 
stones told him by a rural landlord promise as 
much relish os any of the tales recounted by 
Oriental barbers ami one-oyod Calenders. 

Thus it is that while the pervasive egotism of 
the man bewitches us, we yield readily to the spell 
of his splendid garrulity. It is of no great moment 
that he should take an occasional dnnk to quench 
his thirst when passing along the liondon streeta; 
but he continues to make even these bttle detiuls 
interesting: 

'* Notwithstanding the excellence of the London 
pavement, I began, about nine o'ckxik, to feel myself 
thoroughly tired - painfolly and slowly did 1 drag my 
feet along. I also felt very nmch in want of some 
refreshment, and 1 remembered that since breakfast 1 
had taken nothing. I was in the Strand, and elancing 
about I perceived that I was close by an hotd which 
bore over the door, the eomewliat remarkable name 
of ‘ Holy Lands.’ Without m moment’s hesitation I 
entered a well-lighted paseage, and turning to the left 
I found myself in a well-limted ooffee room, with a 
well-d r essed and friwled waiter before me. * Bring roe 
some ebret,’ said L for I was rather fault than hungry, 
and I felt ashamed to give a bumble order to eo well 
dressed «i individual. The waiter looked at me for 
a moment, then making a low bow he bustled off, and 
lut myself down in the box nearaet to the window. 
Pfowntly the waiter returned, hearing beneath his 


left ann a long bottle, and betwee n the flngen of his 
right hand two purple glaeses - placing the hitcr on the 
table . . . heaet the bottle down before me with a bang, 
and then standing still appaared to watch my move¬ 
ments. You think I don^t know bow to dnnk a glass 
of cUrot, thought I to myself. I’ll soon show yon now 
We dnnk claret where I come from; and flUii^ one oi 
the glasses to the brim, 1 flidund it for a moment 
between my eyes and the histre, and then held it to 
ray nose having given that orsan foil time to test the 
bouquet of the wme, I applied the glass to my fips, 
taking a large mouthful of the wine, which I swallowed 
slowly and by degrees that the palate might otherwise 
have an opportunity of performing its fonetions. A 
second mouthful I disposed of more summarily; then 
placing the empty glass upon the table, I fixed my eyes 
upon the bottle and eaid nothing: whereupon the 
waiter, who bad been observing the whole pr oeeas with 
considerable attention, made me a hire yet more low 
than before, and turning on his heel retired with a smart 
chuck of the heed, as much as to say, * It is all right; 
the young man Is used to claret.' ” 

A abght enough incident, but, like every line 
which Borrow wrote, intensely temperameDtel. 
How oharoctermtio this of the man’s attitude i 
” You think I don’t know how to drink a glass of 
olarot, thought I to myself.” Then with what 
deliberate pleasure does he record the theatrical 
posing for the benefit of the waiter. How he loves 
to impress I You are oonseious of this in evety 
scene which he describes, and it is quite uaeleas 
to resent it. The only way to escape it is by leaving 
Borrow unread* and no wise man oan do 
willmgly. 

One of his best oharacter sketohes is that of the 
delightful ostler in The Romany Rye, whose talk 
exhales what Borrow would call “ the wholesome 
smell of the stable.” His wonderful harangues 
(Borrovized to a leas extent than usual) have all 
the fine, breathlees garrulity of this breed of man, 
and his unique diBoouree on “How to manage a 
horse on a journey ’' occupies a delightful chapter. 
Here are the opening sentenoee: 

“'When you are a gentleman,' said he, ’should 
you ever wish to take a journey on a horse of your 
own, and you could not have a much bettor than the one 
on have here eating its fill in the box yonder—1 wonder, 
y the by, how you ever_ came by it—^you <w't do 
bettor than follow the advice I am about to give you, 
both with respect to your animal and yourself. Before 
you start merely give your hone a couple of handfuls 
of oom, and a little water eomewhat under a quart, 
and if you dnnk a pint of water yourself out of the pail, 
you wul feel all the bettor during the whole day g then 
you may w^k and trot your anii^ for about tan miles, 
till you come to some nice inn, where you may get down, 
and see your horse led into a nice stall, telling the oetfer 
not to food him till you come. If the oetler happens to 
be a dog-fanrier. and has an English terrier dog like that 
of mine there, wy what a nloe dog it is, and paaise its 
black and tan and if he doM not, happen to be a 
dog-fancier aak him how he’s getting on, and whether 
be ever knew worse times; that kind of thing will 
pleeae the ostler, and he will let von do- just what you 
please with your own horse, and when ^our back is 
turned ho’U eay to bk comradea what a moe geatlranan 
you are; . . , then go and sit down to breakfast, and 
before you have flniebed breakfast, get up and go and 
give your boree a feed of oom; chat with the oetler 
two or three minutoe till your hone has token the shine 
out of his com, which will prevent the oetler taking 
any of it away when your oook Is tamed, for anon 
tlunga are soaMtimea done—not that I ever did soah 
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a thing mjraeli when I was at the inn at Hounalow. 
Ob, dear me, no 1 

Borrow u emphaticaUy an original forae in lettera. 
Wo may not always like him ; never can we ignore 
him. Provocative, unsaiisfying, fascmating—such 
is George Borrow. And moat fascinating of all is 
his love of night, day, sun. moon, and stars, all 
sweet things.” Herein lies the spell of Borrow; 
for m his company there is always “ a wmd on the 
heath.” 

Sir Richard Francis Burton waa born m 1821, 
and Bwinbunie’s comparison of him with Raleigh 
ia a suggestive one, for each man was a tireless 
adventurer—both in the physical and imaginative 
sense; but Burton had nothing of the courtier 
in him. 

Tlio son of an Army officer, Burton began to 
travel when ho was n few luonihs old, and his de 
sultory and un-Knghsh education was carried on 
for the first few years in Franco and Italy; he was 
then sent to a school at Richmond in preparation 
for Oxford, From babyhood his temper was on 
ungovemed one, and at school ho “ was in one 
perpetual scene of fights.” In 1841 he wont up to 
Oxford; but here his obstinate defiance of all 
lawful authority quickly resulted in rustication. 
Of hiB want of voracity Burton mado no socrot. He 
oilmits to bc'ing “ a resolute and unbluslung liar,” 
and at any time would go out of Ins way to spread 
unfounded reports of his own enormities. 

On leavmg Oxford in 1842, he entered the East 
India Service, and thereafter took the keenest 
interest in the different languages, manners, and 
customs of the Orientals. His mastery of Arabic 
waa so complete that, unhindered and unharmed, 
he wandered in disguise through many parts of 
Arabia, where it would have l^n death to luitv 
had be been discovered to be an European. Tlic 
outcome of this exploit was the famous PiJgrimage 
to El Medinah ami Mecca (1855-1856). Shortly 
after its pubhcation he accompanied Captain 
Speke to Central Africa; and to this journey we 
owe his discovery of Lake Tanganyika m 1868. 

As British consul. Burton served in many 
countries; for his wonderful power as a linguist 
made him a valuable officer, despite a temper and 
originality that were continually bringing him into 
oonfiict with hia aupenora. 

Both in phyaiquo and personality. Burton was 
a maos of eontradiotiona. CH fine stature, his 
hands and feet were of the smallest, and his dark, 
piercing eyes separalied a calm, dignified brow from 
a mouth and chin of saturnine expression. In 
temperament he was inordinately proud without a 
tinge of oonoeit; courageous, yet keenly sensitive 
to emotion; of stoical calmness in the big things 
of life, yet with an uncontrollable rage under the 
amalleat provocation. He was an indefatigable 
worker, and on his death in 1890 left a large amount 
of unpubhshed manusenpta, a considerable portion 
of whioh, with hia private diaries. Lady Burton, 
from conscientious reasons, caused to be destroyed. 
After 1861 Lady Burton accompanied her hu8> 
bond on his travels, and between 1875-1879 pub¬ 
lished some interesting books on Byrw, Palestine, 
Arabia, Egypt, and India, and an expurgated 


edition of The Arabum Nights in 1886. She died 
in 1896. 

Burton had no great literary gifts; he haa not 
Borrow’s gift of self-expression and s^-revelation ; 
and the fragmentary records of friends and com¬ 
panions give us a far more atnkmg and modest 
expression of the man’s remarkable pereonality 
tlian anything he ever wrote. Even his famous 
Arabian Nighte (1885-1888) owes its fame far more 
In the audoeioua frankness of the traveller than 
to the literary beauty of the translation. Burton 
was a fine scholar, and a wonderful hnguist; but 
in sheer artistic merit Lane’s translation is prefer¬ 
able to Burton’s, and what is best in Burton ia 
largely inspired by Lane. 

He IS the author of some fifty volumes, including 
travels, translations, and novels. 

Laurenci: Outphant (1829-1888) is another case 
of a man whoso arresting personality never found 
adequate expression in his writings. Edwsted 
for the Bar, for many years he lived a life of od- 
venUire, hut m 1854 cntere<I the diplomatic service 
a.'! piivalo ficcrotaiy t'O the lO.irl of Elgin, w ith whom 
he travelled to China In 1861. while acting as 
Secretary of Legation in .lapan, Oliphant narrowly 
escaped n-ssassination He then returned to Eng- 
lanil. After a short spell in rnrliament, where he 
showed conaidcnihlo alnlity, ho catno under the in¬ 
fluence of a mysl ic and ailventurer named Hama, 
with whom he crossed to America When at 
length ho broke awav from Harris and the ” Brother¬ 
hood of the New- Life,” it was to found a community 
of Jewish immigrants in Palestine. 

Oliphant was a volnminoiis writer; his more im¬ 
portant works include: The Rueetan Shores of 
fhr Black Sea (1863), Narrative of a Mmston to China 
and Jajian (1857-1869), Piccadilly (1806), AUiora 
Peto (1883), and Masollam (1886). 

Oliphant's travel books scintillate with satirical 
salhos; but they have not the intimate charm of 
Borrow’s, nor the scholarly interest attaching to 
Burton’s. Ho is far more of a visionary than 
Burton, and has nothing of Borrow’s solid common- 
senso; this visionary element predominating in 
Sympneumaia (1885) and Snenlific Religion (1886). 
As philosophical works they are of little value; 
though their psychological interest, by the light 
they throw on Ohphcuit’a temperament, ia re« 
markable 

Richard jEFncRus, bom in 1848 at Choate 
Farm, Swindon, was the son of a Wiltshire farmer. 
His education waa fitful, and at fifteen, when he 
loft school, showed neither genius nor promise. He 
waa a quiet, shy, dreamy boy, no tallmr, and “ not 
particularly amiable ”—^to whom a aunrne or the 
flight of a bird appealed far more than cricket or 
any other game. The lonely walks he loved were 
regarded as indolence, and the gun he carried waa 
viewed with particular diafavour. “ That young 
Jefferies,” the old aquire would aay, “ia not the 
sort of follow you want hanging about in your 
covers.” Indeed, little sympathy waa shown, 
even by his parents, with iJie sensitive youth who 
found his oompanioos in books and the teeming 
life of Nature. 

Jefferies began his literary career at seventeen. 
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as reporter for the Norik Wilta Herald, a new C!on> 
servative paper, but li was not until 1872 that his 
work attrwjtod attention, when his letters to the 
Txmu on the condition of the Wiltshire labourer 
brought him into notice; after this he had httle 
difficulty m finding a publisher to tako his woric, 
though financially he never reaped a big harvest. 

Never robust, for six years before his death he 
suffered intensely, yet ho never ceased working, and 
in 1887, a few weeks before he died, be wrote a pre¬ 
fatory essay for a new edition of White's Natural 
Hutory of Selbome, regretting that he had no tune 
to make it longer. 

In many respects, obviously, llichard J off ones 
differs very widely from the men just discussed. As 
a personality he had notlung of the challenging and 
cryptic quality that give 8ix>cial mteiobt to them 
His one hnk with them is ns a literary vagrant 
He is suTiiotJiirig more than a lover of Nature or 
a naturalist. He is a genuine eaith-man with a 
passionate primal stnun, and that quality of aloof¬ 
ness fiom his civilised hiethien that chnractenso 
all these literary vagabonds, llis love ot tin* o|jeii 
diffois from Kiirrow'a ojicii air delight in iK'inc iiioie 
sensuous in ita uitennitv Borrow’s joy iii flic earth 
is more like Byron’s. Joflerias renunda us of Ke.its; 
lie nvsponds to the pageant of auMiiiier w'lth every 
nerve m his Ixidy. 

Take, for instance, the opening to Wihi Life in a 
Soulhem Countrif: 

“The inner slope of the gwon fosse is inclined at 
an angle phuiaaut to iodine mi Mith tlio head just 
below the edge, in the Huiumor s<inshiiio. A faint 
sound as of a sea hoard in a dream—a sibilant * sish- 
Hish ’—passes along outside, dying and loining ogam 
08 a fr<^ wave of the aind rudies tliroiiirh the beniicts 
and the drv grass. There is the happv hum of bees— 
who love the lulls—as they Rpts*d by laden witli their 
golden harvest, a drows> warmth, and the delicious 
odour of wild thyme. Behind, the foaK> ranks and 
the rampart riAOb high and —two butteiilios ore 

wheeling in uncertain flight over the summit. It is 
only necessary to raise the head a littio way, and tho 
cool breoio rofrobhes tho cheek—cool at this height, 
while tho plains beneath glow under the heat ” 

This, too, from 2’he Life of the Fields $ 

“ Green rushes, long and thick, standing up above 
the edgo of the diteh, told the hour of the year, as 
distinetly os the shadow on tho dial tho hour of the 
day. Green and thick and sappy to the touch, they 
folt like summer, soft and clastic, as if full of life, mere 
lushes though they were. On the (ingers they left 
a green scent: rushes have a separate scent of green, 
so, too, have ferns very different to that of grass or 
leaves. Rising from brown sheaths, the tall stems, 
enlarged a little in the middle like classaeal columns, and 
heavy with their sw and freshness, leaned against the 
hawthorn sprays. From the earth they liod drawn its 
moisture, and made the ditch dry ; some of the sweet¬ 
ness of the air had entered into their fibres, and tho 
rashes—tho common ruslios—were full of beautiful 
summer.” 

Jefferies' writings are studies in tact3e sensation. 
This is what brings him into affinity with Keats, 
and this is what differentiates him from Thoreau, 
with whom he had much in common. Of both 
Jefferies and Thoreau it might be said what Emerson 
said of hia friend, that they “ saw as with a micro¬ 
scope, beard as with an ear-trumpet.” As lovers of 


tile open air and of tba life of the open air, every 
seuae was pretematur^y quickened. But though 
both observed acutely, Jeff^ee alone fdt acutely. 

“ To me,” he says, “ colour is s sort of fo^; 
every spot of colour is a drop of wine to the spirit.” 

It took many years for him to realise where 
exactly hia strmgth as a wnter lay. In early and 
later life he again and again essayed the novel form, 
but, superior as were his later fictions— AmaryUis 
at the Fatr, for instance, to such crude stuff as The 
Scarlet Shavd —it is aa a prose Nature poet that he 
will bo remembered. 

He knew and loved the earth ; the atmosphere 
of the country brought into play all the faculties 
of bis nature. Lacking in social gifts, reserved and 
shy to an extreme, he neither know much about men 
and women, nor cored to know much. With a few 
exci>ptiuna—for the moat part studies of his own 
kith and kin—^the personages of his stones are 
shadow people; less vital reahties than the trees, 
the flowers, the birds, of whom he has to speak. 
But where he wntee of what be has felt, what he 
has x-ealisod, then, like every fine artist, he trans- 
niiiA his enthusiasm to others. Sometimes, maybe, 
he is so full of bis subject, so engrossed with the 
wonders of the earth, that the words come forth 
in a torrent, impetuous, overwhelming He wntes 
hke a man beside himself with sheer joy. The Life 
of the Fields gives more than physical pleasure, more 
than an imaginative delight, it is a rebgion—the old 
religion of paganism. 

The points of affinity between Thoreau and 
Jefferies are sufficiently obvious; and yet no two 
wTiters who have loved the earth, and found their 
greatest happiness in the life of the woods and 
fields, as did these two men, have expressed this 
feeling so vanously. Thoreau, quiet, pasrave, self- 
containod, has seized upon tho large tranquilhty 
of Nature, tho coolness and the calm, “ the centr^ 
lieace subsisting at the heart of endless agitation.” 

Jefferies, fovensh. excitable, passionate, olive 
to the glorious plenitude of the earth, .has seized 
upon the exceeding beauty of natural things. No 
scholar like Thoreau, he brings no system of thought, 
as did the Atnencan, for Nature to put into shape. 
Outside of Nature all is arid and profitless to him. 
He comes to her with empty hands and seeks for 
what she may give him. To Thoreau the esuth 
was a kind and gracious sister ; to Jefferies an all* 
sufficing mistress 

The reader who passes from Thoreau to Jefferies 
need have no fear that he will be wearied with the 
same point of view. On the contrary, he will 
realiso with pleasure how differently two genuine 
lovers of the earth can express their affection. 

In Jefferies’ song of praise, his song of desire— 
praise and desire alternate continually in bis writ¬ 
ings—there are two aspeots of the eartli upon which 
he dwells continually ; the exceeding beauty of the 
earth, and the exceeding plenitude of the earth. 
Apostrophes to tho beauty have been quoted already; 
let this serve as an illustration of the other aspect: 

“ Evorytliing,” he exclaims, “ on a scale of splendid 
waste. Suoh noble, broadcast, open-armed waste is 
dclioiouB to behold. Never was there such a lying 
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proverb M ‘ Enough is as good as a feast.’i Oive me 
she feast; give me squandered millions of seeds, loxuiiouB 
oarpete of petals, green mountains of oak leaves. The 
greater the waste the greater the enjoyment—^the 
nearer the approach to iw life. Ossuistry is of no 
avail; the iMt is obvious; Mature flings treasures 
abroad, pufb them with open lips along on every breeze; 
piles up laviBh layers of them in the free, open air, packs 
oountlM numbers together in the needles of a fir tree. 
Prodigality and auperfluity ace stamped on evecy- 
thing she does.'* * 


’iniis is no chance passage, no casual thought. 
Again and again Jeffenea Fetums to the riohneaa and 
plenty of the earth. And hia style, suiting itaelf to 
the man’s temperament, is rich and overAowing, 
splendidly diffuse, riotously exulting, until at times 
(here is the very incoherenoe of passion about it. 

Ardent, shy, impressionable, proud, pagan and 
ideabst, he is one of the interesting figures m later 
Vietonan lateratuze. 


IL PROSE: CRiTlciSif and ths Essay : (a) Art and Life. Introduction—Benjamin Haydon— 
John Ruskm—Walter Pater—J. A. Symonds—Oscar Wilde. 


(a) ART AND LIFE 

LmnsTDiUE being lui art, it la natural that writers 
who had special knowledge of the fine arts should 
not only express that knowledge m the art of letters, 
but should attempt to trace the connection between 
art and life, as others had done between letters and 
life. 

Lamb’s essay on Hogerth, Hozlitt’s Converses 
tione of Northcote, are among the earliest essays in 
this broader kind of art ontioiBm, while that un 
happy man of genius. Benjauik Haydoh (1786- 
1846), did for the Elgin Marbles what Ruskm m 
a lotw aga did for the painting of the Italian 
MeduBvals, in trying to reveal their beauty and vital 
significance. 

The Romantic Movement had one of its springs of 
sustenance in the art of the Middle Ages, another in 
Greek art, while both music, sculpture, and paint- 
mg affected the poetio outlook of men like Byron, 
SMley, Keats, Landor, and Hunt. But the first 
great art-critic is John Buskin. 

JOHN RUSKIN (1819-1900) 
ttth Lite 

John Ruskin was the son of John James Buskin, 
head of a firm of wme merchants; a Scot whose 
ancestress had once custody of the National Cove¬ 
nants. His mother was a strict Evangelical and 
disciplinarian who hoped one day to see her son as 
on Evangelical clergyman. Toys were regarded 
askance, and all entertainments, save a mild con¬ 
viviality in connection with the local chapol, wore 
tabooed. There was an even more Evangelical 
and Spartan aunt, who reminds us of the terrible 
Mias Emerson, the terror of the youthful Ralph 
Waldo. Like her spiritual comrade, Ruskin’s 
aunt believed in auatenties, and on one occasion 
gave him cold mutton for his Sunday dinner, which, 
remarked the victim, as “ I much preferred it hot— 
.greatly diminished the influence of the Pilgrim'e 
Progrese.” 

Mrs. Ruskin’s method of Bible teaching might 
weD have turned her son into a defiant infidel, for 

> Curlons similarity of thought here with Elia’s 
Popular PoUoep, thou^ probably quite uninspired by 
Lsinb. Jefferies was no great reader. It Is asid that 
He fcaow KtSle or nothing of ThorsMi. 

• The Lif* Ute P**Ue. 


she pushed him steculily through the whole course 
of Biblical history again and again, giving him to 
team whole portions by heart. Yet he alwajrs 
spoke with enthusiasm of this dnlling, considering 
it the most precious part of his education; and 
there was certainly some responsive chord in the 
boy’s own heart that enabled him to turn i^his 
liBxardous method of Bible teaching to good liter¬ 
ary account. For in no writer of our age is the 
influence of the English Bible more pronounced 
than in Ruskm; it gave dignity lo his rhetoric 
and body to his thought. 

What his home life was like, with all its conven¬ 
tionalities and gloomy discipline, Ruskin bimsdf 
has told us m his dehghtful PreeterUa —delightful 
because of the whimsical humour of his confidences 
and the visualisuig power of reminiscence which 
enabled him to reproduce for us those early for¬ 
mative years Such power reminds us again and 
again of Dickons in David Copperfidd, until we 
cannot help wishing that Ruskm had turned his 
hand to fiction—fiction inspired by autobiographical 
memories. Plomly much whipping was certainly 
an early rule of his existence, and when at last he 
was allowed the privilege of coming down to dessert 
it was to “ crack other people’s nuts for them and 
never to liave any himself.” 

The paternal influence was loss oppressive. He 
was a man of artistic tastes and broad literary 
sympathies. An admirer of Scott and Byron, 
Shakespeare cmd (Cervantes, he was on excellent 
reader, and by his readings aloud stimulated his 
young son’s literary tastes. Buskin’s knowledge 
of Scott, while yet a lad, was almost os thorough 
as that of Moms. The father had literary am¬ 
bitions for his son, being desirous that he some 
day should “ wnto poetry as good as Byron’s, 
only purer.” The “ purer ” touch is characteristic, 
for the elder Ruskm, though by no means so rigid 
a Protestant as his wife, was a sound Evangelical 
in theoiy, whatever he may have been in practice. 

Tf the child regards his parents with awe rather 
thui with affection, they on the other aide were 
entirely wrapped up in their boy ; ho was diligent, 
even precocious; showed considerable power of 
memory, and the unusual combination of genuine 
artistic feeling with an exactitude of obaerration 
and absorption in acientifio subjects. 

And if he proved also a aelf-oentred child, sriiali 
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ebo oould have been eiqpected in those summndingB. 
In any case he was a credit to his vuious tuiora, 
and certainly had some excuse for being what he 
atemly designates himself at the time, as “ a con¬ 
ceited and troublesome httle monkey. ’* The wonder 
of it is that he did not become a hopeless young prig 
instead of an attractively egotistical youth, with 
abundant nervous energy, and a hvely disposition. 

On his thirteenth birthday, Henry Talfourd— 
his father’s partner—gave him Rogers’ Italy, with 
illustrations by Turner. This detennined, he tells 
US, “the main tonour of his life.’’ A year later 
Prout’s Shetchu in Flandera and Oermany served 
as a prelude to the first of many delightful journeys 
abroad. Then his innate lovo of art and nature 
was encouraged and stimulated by familiarity m 
these Continenlcd tours. 

In January 18^7 Ruskin won entered as a Gentle¬ 
man Cunmioner at Christ Church, Oxford ; hoping 
that in due course he would develop into a bishoji 
of the approved Evangelical type. He proved uii 
excellent student, develojjod a fine taste in shony, 
and attracted many fnonds by his w'lt and hospi¬ 
tality He won, moreover, the Newdigate Prize— 
but ho showed no signs of budding elencolism, 
and when ho left the univ'ersity, though hazy as to 
what he precisely wished to liecome, ho was quit.e 
dear in deciding both against an episcopal future 
and a future in the wine trade. 

Oxford, as ho himself frankly admitted, did 
nothing for him, save to afford him opportunities of 
academic distinction She was no inspiration in 
his life as she was in the hfe of Matthew Arnold 
or of John Henry Newman 

Shortly after he left Oxford the first-fruits of his 
tours abroad and artistic tastes at home came in 
the shape of the first of the five volumes given to 
Modem Painters. Nobody carwl for Turner, he had 
said, but “ a retired coachraaker of Tottenham 
and I.’’ 

Although for the first twenty years of his literary 
life it is the art critie that occupies the stage, while 
the first of his exphcit social strictures was not 
published until the early sixties, yet the social 
reformer was latent almost from the start, and so 
far back as 1840 his attitude towards social matters 
was exphcit enough, as a passago from The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture will show : 

*'We have just spent, for Instance, a hundred and 
fifty millions, with -which we have paid men for digging 
■round from one place and depo.sitiiig it in another. 
We have formed a large cIokh of men, the railway navvies, 
especially reckless, unmanageable, and dangerous. We 
have maintained besides (let us state the benefits as 
fairly as possible) a number of ironfounders in an un¬ 
healthy and psunful employment; we have developed 
(this at least is good) a very largo amount of mechanical 
ingenuity; and we have, in fine, attained tho power of 
going fast from one place to another. Meantime we 
have had no mental interest or concern ourselves in the 
operations we have set on foot, hut have been loft to 
tho usi^ vanities and cares of our existence Buppose, 
on the other hand, that we had employed the same suins 
in building beautiful houses and churches. We should 
have maintained tlw same number of men, not in 
dn-ving wheelbarrows, but in a distinctly technical, if 
not intelleotnal employment; and tlmee wlio were 
m<»« intelligmt among them would have been especially 
happy in empkqrmont, as having room in it for the 


development of their fancy, and being direoted by ft 
to that observatiun of peauty which, eseociated with 
the pursuit of natural science, at present forms the 
enjoyment of many of the more intelligont manufactur¬ 
ing operatives Of meclianical ingenuity, there is, I 
imagine, at least aa much required to build a cathedral 
as to cut a tunnel or contrive a locomotive: we should, 
therefore, have developed ae much science, while the 
ortistical element of intellect would have been added to 
the gain. Meantime we should ourselves have been 
made happier and wiser by the interest we should have 
taken m the work with which we were personally oon- 
comed; and when all was done, inateM of the very 
doubtful advantage of the power of going fast from 
place to place, we should have hod tho oertain ad¬ 
vantage oi increased pteasure m etoppmg at home.” ^ 

While in The Stones of Venice the art cnticiam ifl 
really subsidiary to the larger matters of life and 
conduct Huggi>Btod by thobo eloquent stones. 

Duspite these clear mdications, there was great 
dismay and indignation when the vigorous indict¬ 
ment of modem political economy appeared—and 
tho papers which Thackeray was pubhshing then in 
the CarnJiiU Magazine aroused such opposition 
that the editor had to put an end to them. In 
1869 Ruskin was elected Slade Professor of Art at 
Oxford, and Oxfonl never had a more provocative 
or stimulating lecturer. After a break m 1877, 
Ruskin resumed hia lectures, and continued his 
association with Oxford imtil 1884. Bad health 
clouded his later years, and obscured his fine 
gemua, but ho lingered on, a wreck of his old self, 
till 1900. 

Throughout his bfo he had been subject to 
severe break-downs in health, and these became 
more frequent and more severe in his later years. 

An abnormally sensitive organisation, coupled 
with a fierce enthusiaam and absorbing devotion 
to the work he loved, brought on grave symptoms 
of brain trouble. Despite tho material advantages 
that he enjoyed, his life was by no means a happy 
one. Too noble and high -minded, too deeply sym* 
pathetic to pass on one side the darker problems 
of modem life from which ho had been so carefully 
shielded in his youth, ho was yet too highly strung, 
too feminine in teniperament, too impatient for 
the arduous work ho hod mapped out for himself. 
In hia ovm character ho combined an astonishing 
medley of contradictory qualities—arbitrary, toler¬ 
ant, savage, gentle-hearted, a visionary of the 
visionaries, yet often intensely practical and clear¬ 
headed, brood in many of his sympathies, intensely 
narrow in others ; now speaking with the illuminat¬ 
ing inspiration of genius, again with the wilful one- 
Bidednesa of the ordinary crank, reminding us at 
one moment of St. Francis, at the next of the absurd 
White Knight in Alice through the Looktng-Glaas; 
these things, if they added to the interest of his 
complex personality, added also to hia troubles 
as a critic and a reformer. Yet, at bottom, he is 
one of tho most beautiful, great-hearted characters 
in modern life, and physical infirmities are respon- 
sibl'i for the erratic course he often pursued. The 
final impression left upon our mind is that of a 
modem St. Francis, with a strong dash of Cromwell 
and a milder dash of Don Quixote in his oomposiUoii. 
Certainly a highly mtereeting blend. 

t Seven Lamps o/ArdsUeeture: '■LunpolObedienoB.'* 
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His Wobk 

Tolstoy once declared that Buskin was one of the 
greateat men of the age, uid he was pained to note 
that the English were of a different opinion. Now, 
while it is often unhappily true that a prophet is 
not wi^out honour save m his own country, yet 
the uncertainty in the public attitude towards 
Ruskm is in a measure accountable on other grounds 
than those of moral bhndnesa. Few great per¬ 
sonalities of the age have been so bewildenng as 
was Buskin. He has been art critic, literary cntic, 
social reformer, educationist, revolutionary, reac¬ 
tionary, all in turns, and he has been these things 
with a pontifical assertiveness that has rous^ 
opposition. He has never troubled to explain 
himself or sought to reconcile inoonsiBtencies in 
his attitude, and has persisted in treating us hke 
spoiled, ignorant children who were to be scolded 
into right thinking and good behaviour. 

Yet the genius of the man is beyond question, 
just as his essential lovabloness is; but it lay far 
less in any one of the various rfiles he assumed 
during his long life, than in a superb suggestiveness 
that he brought to bear cn a host of subjects, 
apparently disconnected. Having acclaimed him 
as a master of rhetoric, they questioned his right to 
lay down the law on manual labour ; having recog¬ 
nised him as an authority on Botticelli, they were 
affronted when he posed as an expert on a living 
wage. They failed to see that his real strength lay 
less in art criticism as such, or economics criticism 
as such, or literary criticism as such, but in the 
bnUiant discursive comments on the multiform 
aspects of life as a whole. But it was this sugges- 
tiveness that most people resented. 

Buskin is often referred to as if he had been a 
great art critic who spoiled himself by meddling 
with social problems. Nothing could be wider 
of the mark than this. Indeed it would be less 
extravagant to call him a great social critic who 
wastes his time over art criticism. Certainly it 
is quite an arguable matter how far Buskin may 
be called a great art critic. He was, without 
doubt, a brilliant one, though his idiossmcratic 
nature made him bhnd to some forms of art, unduly 
enthusiastio of others. What is not arguable, 
however, is the amazing versatihty and suggestive- 
ness of the m«i. He was neither pre-eminently 
a deep thinker, nor a man of supreme excellence 
in any one department of literature, but a man of 
high moral principles, of splendid though ill-co¬ 
ordinated intellectual power, of luxuriant imagina¬ 
tion, all of which qualities he turned on to a rich 
variety of subject-matter. 

Regarding the man’s stock and upbringing, it is 
reaUy amazing what he become. The spoiled child 
of narrow-minded wdl-to-do parents, he mig^t, 
with his sensitive artistio temperament, have 
become a dreamer and dilettante. There was 
notiling, as there had been in Carlyle’s case, to msdee 
him realise the ug^y, crude things of life. None* 
the-lees, Carlyle had no abler or more whole-hearted 
Adlower than he, while he excelled his master in 
penetrating insight into the complex conditions 
of modem life. He never desert^ art for sooi- 


cdogy, as has been said of him. He took up soci¬ 
ology because of his love for art. His life was aU 
a piece. His social teaching is a corollary of his 
art criticism—^that “ ideas of Truth are the founda¬ 
tion, ideas of imitation the destruction of all Art.” 
For art meant to him the outward expression of 
the inward beauty that haunts the imagination of 
eve^ great artist. And how could this beauty be 
reali^ while modem oondfitions of living were so 
ugly suid deadening T 

Rttbxih as AS Abt Cumo ' 

Ruticin’s value as on art critic lay chiefly in the 
impulse he gave to his generation to appreciate the 
beauty of nature phenomena; he ^owed them 
the absurdity of confounding the grandeur of 
Nature merely with her big scenic effects, when a 
blade of grass or on ordinary cloud can reveal as 
richly the possibihties of beauty. To this extent 
he supplemented the implicit teaching of Words 
worth and Shellqy. 

Approaching art with this underlying thought, 
he postulates that painting should be something 
more than an ingenious arrangement of pigments. 
Without undervaluing technique, he emphasizes 
passionately the importance of sincerity and truth¬ 
fulness. “In these books of mine,” he declared, 
“ their distinctive character as essays on Art is 
bringing eyerytiiing to a root in human passion or 
human hope.” 

From 1843 to 1860 he concerned himself with tiie 
fine arts generoliy, especially painting, sculpture, 
and architecture; from i860 onwards he earned 
the pnnciples underlying this criticiam into social 
life, and just os Turner inspired his earliw work, 
so does Carlyle inspire his later. 

Buskin has summed up for us clearly and con¬ 
cisely the trend of bis teaching in his Fore Clavigera: 

"Modem Paintera," he declares, “taught the olaima 
of all lovrer nature m the hearts cd men; of tiie rook, 
and wave, and hut, os a part of their necosBary hfe; 
in all that I now bid you to do, to drees the Murth and 
keep it, I am fulfilling what 1 then began. The Sionee 
of Ventee taught the uws of copstructive Art, and the 
dependenoo of all human work on edifice for its beauty, 
or the happy hfe of the worknm. Unto Ihte Last taught 
the laws of that life itself, and its dependence on the 
sun of lustioe) the Oxford Lectures the necearity that it 
should be led, and the graeioua laws of beauty and labour 
recognised by the upper, no less than the lower classes 
of England ; and lastly. Fore Clamgera has declared the 
relation of these to each other, and the only jpoarible 
conditions of peace and honour for low and high, rich 
and poor.” 

Hence we ore fully prepared for the theeia main- 
tained by Buskin tl^t a lack of feeling for beauty 
means more than blunted art sensibility, it means 
“ a contempt for right sense—beauty is &a concrete 
final expression of ri^tness.” 

The jerry builder symboliseB for Buskin the 
defective idealism that he found in the life of our 
day. In a corrupt age, he o^ued, you have comqit 
art; in an age of noble aims and endeavours, great 
art. As stated by him, the generalisation seems too 
sweeping. Hie history of art can show periods 
of sple^our when there was abundant moral 
depravity. Buskin ovor-emphasizee the oorrespon 
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denoe between art and morality. Beanty may 
be the oonorete final expreaaion of rightneia. 
But rightaeae of what * Not neoeHarily of oondnot 
aurely, but of feeling. and enduring beauty 

cannot be the exprasaion of a debased and low 
nature. But it may well be that the artist expresses 
here merely his feeling for what is good and great, 
although the evil infiuenoes in his nature conspire 
to prevent him expressing this feeling in aotion as a 
man. Few men are so vicious and rotten through¬ 
out aa to have no gleam of rightness (to adhere 
to Ruskio’s terminology), but they may be too poor 
and wecfidy to let &e rightness dominate their 
lives. 

The vision of beauty is by no means confined to 
the virtuous soul, any more than is spintual 
intuition. The crafty and scheming Jacob sees a 
ladder ascending from earth to heaven, where 
his robuster moral brother sees only a heap of 
stones in a desert place. Even “ the devils b^eve 
and tremble.” 

Rnskin therefore circumscribes his argument too 
narrowly, in identifying great art with the outward 
expression of a healthy conscience. 

Ritbkin as thb Cumc op SociErr 

Mr. J. A. Hobson, in his admirable study of John 
Ruskin * as social reformer, has well pointed out 
the fallacy of the provslniit notion that Mr Ruskin 
abandoned hie proper work as an art teacher in 
order rashly to embark m political economy, for 
which he had neither aptitude nor tho requisite 
training and knowledge. On the contrary, Ruskin 
possessed 

“ <ipec\Bl qualifications for social and economic criUcisni: 
for ho was a skilled specialist in the finer qualities of 
work which men put into the raw matonol supplied 
by Nature in order to famish tho neco!!>.aries of human 
cuiuiumption. His technical knowledge went far beyond 
a knowledge of the fine nrt^ in architecture, and he 
was thoroughly acquamted with the practical bearing of 
weaving, wood and metal work, pottery and other 
handicrafts; moreover, ho hod made a lifelong study 
of animal and vegetable hfo and of the struoturo and 
composition of the earth, thus gaining an intimate 
ooquamtance with the nature of tho raw materials of that 
wealth which formed the ohief subject matter of coin- 
meroial economy.” 

In regarding Buskin’s work os a social critic, it 
is well to bear in mind his thorough qualification 
for the rdls of reformer. Whatever may be the 
defects of his teaching, they are not due to auy 
ignorance about tho subject-matter ho is discussing. 
Buskin had, indeed, approached social economics 
with none of tho vague sentimentalities so often 
and so unjustly placed to his oredit, but with a 
logical power and dialectical skill denied to msny 
of his hostile critics. 

What he has done, roughly speaking, is to 
humanise political economy, to express the jargon 
of the economist about ” cost ” and ” utility ” in 
terms of human life, and to do this not as an 
emotional moralist but os a keen scientific inquirer. 
He takes the term “ utility ” and weiji^ its signifi- 
oaooe. The ordinary oconomist, as he points out, 

* Bvakin : J. A Hobson (Nisbet). 


interprets “ utility ” udth reference entirely to the 
finished product, oveiiooldiig the far more import 
ant prooees of production. 

In this way wealth is estimated by the economist 
as a question of material welfare only, whereas, aa 
Ruskin truly maintains, material welfare must be 
balanced by tho character of the labour that goes 
to produce it; its duration, monotony, whotosime- 
nesB or unvriiolesomeness. Work that debilitates 
a people, drawing away its best energies, can pro¬ 
duce only a sorry kind of wealth. The only true 
wealth in fact is hfe. That is Ruskin's conclusion, 
and his entire social theory concerns itself with the 
relation between labour and life. He examines 
the doctrine of Wages, contesting the point that 
they are “ universally or even generally determined 
by the exclusive action of competition.” Other 
considerations enter in, such as custom and good 
feeling. 

“Cheap labour is not merely bad from the standpoint 
of morality, it is bad even from the lower standpoint of 
economy. For cheap labour means impovenabed hvee 
and impoverished lives mean meflScient work. Tie 
consumer gams at the outset but loses ultimately, for 
if yon squeeze wages to starvation point you get iiilenor 
work and shoddy goods.” 

One other illustration from Ruskin’s social 
theory; 

“Specialisation is good up to a point, but over- 
specialisatiun la bod, for it deMena tho worker. A man 
whose labour consists, say, in making a fractional part 
of a pin bcooniea a mere machine Division of labour 
you call It, it is division of human beings—dividing 
men into segments ” 

Labour should bo made healthy and pleasurable. 
From the failure to recognise this he maintained 
that the groat evil of our civilisation to-day lay not 
in the fact (incontestable as that is) that men are 
half-starved, but that they take no pleasure in 
the work by which they earn their hvmg, looking 
to the acquisition of money as the only moans of 
pleasure. And they cannot possibly take pleasure 
whilo there is this over-specialisation and tiiis wor¬ 
ship of supply and demand. 

“ Not must we blame the empbyer only for this state 
of things ; the public—^the consumer—ore also at fault. 
Tey demand cheap things, not good thinga Were 
they longer-sighted they would reauee that in the long 
run the good thing is the cheap thing.” 

Passing from Buskin’s criticism of modem 
economics, let ua see bow he views the educational 
fallacies prevalent to-day. 

The great fault here, in his opinion, lies in our 
insistence on quantity of infoimation rather than 
quality of knowledge “ You do not educate a 
man by telling hun what he knew not, but in making 
him what he was not.” 

Ruskin insists on the dominance of moral ideas 
in teaching in order to form character, and upon 
a greater adherence to the facts of nature and 
human life. The defect to-day Hea in the fact that 
commercial contiderations rise uppermost. We 
wish merely to “ get on ” in the world, meaning 
1^ getting on, making money. Education, there- 
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fora^ is vitiated by the money taint, and aathotio 
oonaideratione ue undervalued. Ruekm would 
OOTtainly endoree Herbert Spencer’s dictum, tiiat 
“ To prepare us for complete living is ttie function 
which Education has to discharge.” 

So far as children are concerned, he points to 
the great value of field excursions and country 
ramhles (a value that is now receivmg serious 
attention in our elementary schools); and shows 
the advantage that a gracious and beautiful en¬ 
vironment has upon impressionable youth. In 
short, Ruskin’s whole aim is to justify as sober 
fact Wordsworth’s poetic exclamation: “ We hve 
by admiration, hopo, and love.’* 

RbBKHT A2W THE PoSmOH OF WOHEH 

Ruskin’s views on the “ Woman’s Movement ” 
would meet with scant respect m many quarters 
to-day. The conservative element m his nature 
is more cleariy discernible here than anywhere. 
Not only is he opposed to the sufErago but he is 
opposed to women entering industrial life, and 
his domestic ido^ has some of the sontimentol 
weaknesses charoctenstic of the Mid-Victonan age. 
Whether industrial competition is bad or good for 
women need not be discussed Under presont-day 
conditions of life, women are compelled to enter 
the industrial arena; and the domestic virtues 
clearly cannot exhaust all the potential quahties 
of womanhood to-day 

So even if we sympathise with Ruskin’s prefer¬ 
ences we are bound to acknowledge that they fail 
to take into consideration existing conditions of 

life. 

Yet while there are elements in Kuskin’s views 
about women that seem narrow and somewhat 
absurd, there are elements also, especially in his 
psychological analysis, that are well worth tho con¬ 
sideration of even the advanced modernist. 

Nothing could bo wiser than his advice as to her 
reading: 

*’ Turn her loose into the old library and lot her alone 
... let her loose in the library, I sav, as you do (he 
fawn in the fields. It knows the bod weeds twenty 
times better than you, and the good ones too, and will 
eat some bitter ana prickly ones, good for it, which you 
bad not the slightest idea were good.” 

These are words of excellent wisdom. 

Then, again, in differentiating the sexes, he 
points out what is too often forgotten by uxtromists 
to-day, that with man and woman each has what 
the other locks, and that the happiness of both lies 
in each asking and receiving from the other what 
that other alone can give. Or as Tennyson put it 
more briefly, “ Woman is not undeveloped man 
but diverse I ” 

Thh Sttm and Substance of Rubetn’s 
Teaching 

Rxiskin is as emphatic as Carlyle upon the Gospel 
of Work, but he premises that work should not be 
mechanical and uninspiring, but intoresting and 
pleasurable, so far os is possible. 

He is no enemy to manufacturing life, as some 


think; all he contends is that manufacturing life 
does not neceesorily mean an ugly and sordid hfe. 
He would have an English city as beautiful ae a 
mediaeval town, without the scientific defecte of 
the mediaeval town. What we have to loam the 
most dihgcntly is the art of wise and noble living; 
and to this end Ruskin has lent all the power of 
his eloquenco and logic to sliow us exactly what 
constitutes wisdom and nobility. Recognising with 
Spencer that the State is a hving organism, he would 
have the parts mutually dependent. The good of 
the whole, that is tho burden of his cry: and to 
attain the good of the whole, public enterprise 
should Bupeisode private endeavour. 

No writer in Victorian times did more than Ruakin 
to draw attention to the terrible wastage going on 
in the social organism—^undor present economic 
conditions,—and to stir the individual to more 
seiioua effort in the cause of human biotherhood, 
not in the spint of condescending chanty, but in 
the saner and ampler spint of common justice. 

In order to appraise the content of Ruakin’s 
work as a critic on art and social problems, we 
must always boar in mind tliat he was essentially a 
medisavalist. His mediaivnliKm it is that gave 
him hiB passion for tho Gotliio; that led him to 
underrate Greek art, that attracted him to Pro- 
Raphoelitism, that colounnl the eclectic Catholi¬ 
cism into which ho finally drifted as a religious 
thinker; this medisevalism it is, moreover, which 
brouglit him into line with Carlyle’s love of the 
Middle Agc's and that made him with Carlyle (though 
more explicitly and elaborately) adopt a kind of 
aristocratic Socialism as his economic creed, and 
laud authority and obedience. Witli his successor, 
Morris, he disclaims the art for art’s sake theory; 
but whereas with Morris it was art for life's sake, 
with Ruskm it is ultimately art for God’s sake. 
For him all great art is praise. 

An understanding of this strong medinvalist 
spirit in Ruskin will probably help to explain many 
of the strange inconsistencies and arbitraiy pro¬ 
nouncements that often mar not only his immensely 
valuable art and social criticism, but his literary 
criticism also. 

Judging his work as a whole it may be said that 
he is a highly brilliant and suggestive rather than 
a safe critic; where hia sympathies arc held as in 
the case of Tumor and the Victorian painters, he 
is splendid; where his sympthies are not engaged, 
whether in dealing with an old-world master like 
Michael Angelo, or a modern genius like Whistler, 
he IS erratic and unfair. And wo might pursue the 
point throv^h hia economics and literary prefer¬ 
ences. There will olwajrs be a difference of opinion 
as to whether his essential greatness lay in his 
esthetic or his social criticism. Probably we are 
too near him to-day to get the right perspective. 
All we can say is that at tho preaent time he is best 
remembered and valued on the whole as a oritio of 
modem social conditions. Posterity must judge. 
Meanwhile let us bear in mind the intellectual force, 
the imaginative insight, the fundamental sanoerity 
that—inoonsistencies and extravagances notwith- 
Btanding—he has bron^t to bear upon every aide 
oi life. 
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Tam Tbsasobeb Hidubk in Books 

Bat gnating that we had both the will end the sense to 
choose our friends welt, how few of us have the rower I 
or, at IsaBt, how limited, for most, is the sprore of 
choice I Nearly all our aaaociations are determined by 
ehanoe or nooessity; and restricted within a narrow 
circle. We cannot know whom we would ; and those 
whom we know, we cannot liave at our side when we 
moat need them. All tho higher circles of huraui in¬ 
telligence are, to *ho&e beneath, only momentanly and 
partially open. We may, by good fortune, obtcun a 
glimpse of a groat poet, and hear the sound of his 
voice; or put a question to a man of science, and 
be answered good-humouredly. Wo may intrude ten 
minutes’ talk on a cabinet minister, answered probably 
with words worse than silence, being deceptive; or 
match, once or twice in our Uvea, the privilege of 
throu ing a bouquet in the path of a princess, or arrest¬ 
ing tho kind glance of a queen. And yet those 
momentary chances we covet; and spend our years, 
and passions, and [lowers, lu pursuit ot little more than 
those; while, meantime, there la a society contmualiy 
open to us, of people who will talk to us as long as we 
like, whatever our rank or occupation,—talk to us in 
(he best words they can choose, and of the things 
nearest their hearts. And this society, because it ls bo 
numerous and so gentle, and can be kept waiting round 
US all day long--kings and statesmen lingering patiently, 
not to grant audience, but to gam it'—in those plainly 
furnished and narrow ante-rooms, our bookcnsit shelves, 
—wo make no account of that comiiany,—perhaps never 
listen to a word they would say, all da^' long I 

You may tell me, [lorhaps, or think within your¬ 
selves, that the apathy with which we regaid this 
company of the nohlc. who am praying us to listen to 
them; and the possum with whirh we pursue the 
company, piolmhly of ilin ignoble, who despise us, or 
who have nothing to tciuh us, aie grounded in this,— 
that we can see the fores of the h\iiig men. and it is 
theniselves, and not their savings, with whii h wo desire 
to become familiar. But it is not so. Suppose you 
never were to eeo their fores ,—suppose you could be 
put behind a screen in tlin statosmaiiV eatniiet. or the 
pnnee’s chainher, would you not l>e glad to listen to 
their words, though you were forbidden to advance 
beyond the screen T And when the MTeun is only a little 
leas, folded in two nislcad of four and you can be 
hidden behind the cover of the two boards vhat bind a 
book, and listen all day long, not to the casual talk 
but to the studiiul, determined, chosen addroasr-s of the 
wiseet of men;—this station of audience, and honour- 
abie privy eniincil, you despise ! 

But perhaps you will say that it is because the living 
people talk of things that are passing, and are of Im¬ 
mediate interest to you, that you desire to hear them. 
Nny; that cannot bo eo, for the living people will 
themselves tell you about passing niatteis much better 
in their wntinge than in their careless talk. But I 
admit that this motive does influence you, so far as you 
prefer those rapid and ephemeral writings to slow and 
enduring writings—^books, properly so called. For all 
books are divisible into two classes: the books of the 
hour, and the books of ell time. Mark this distinction— 
it IS not one of quality only. Tt is not merely the bud 
book that docs not last, and the good ono that does. 
It IS a distinction ot species. There are good books for 
the hour, and good ones for all time ; bad books for the 
hour, and bad ones for all time. I must define the 
two kinds before 1 go farther. 

The good book of the hour, then—I do not speak of 
the bad one—is simply the useful or pleasant talk of 
some person whom you cannot otherwise converse with, 
printed for you. Very useful often, telling you what you 
need to know; verv pleasant often, as a sensible friend's 
present talk would be. These bright accounts of 
travels; good-humoured and witty discussiens of ques¬ 
tion; lively or pathetic story-teiling in tho form of 
novel; firm fact-telling, by the real agents concerned 
in the events of passing historyall these books of the 
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hour, mnltipiying among ns as ednoarion beeomes more 
general, are a peculiar po nn es m on of the present age; 
we ought to be entirely thankful for them, and entirely 
ashamed of ourselves if we make no good use of them. 
But we make the worst possible use if we allow them 
to usurp the place of true books i for, strictly speaking, 
they are not books at all, but merely lettisrs or news¬ 
papers in good print. Our friend’s fetter may be de¬ 
lightful, at necessary, to-day; whether worth keeping 
or not, is to be considered. The newspaper may be 
entirely proper at breakfast time, but assuredly it hi 
not reading for all day 8o, though bound up in a 
volume, the long fetter which gives you so pleasant an 
account of the inns, and roads, and weather, last year 
at such a place, or which tells you that amusing story, 
or gives you tho real circumstances of sueh and suoh 
events, however valuable for oocaaional referenoe, mav 
not be, in the real sense of the word, a “ book ” at ndl, 
nor, in the real sense, to be “ read.” A book isessentially 
not a talked thing, but a written thing; and smtten, 
not with a view of more communioation, but of perma¬ 
nence. The book of talk is printed only beoanse its 
author oannot speak to thousands of people at onoe; 
if he could, he would—^the volume is mere muUtplieiUion 
of his voice. You cannot talk to your friend in India; 
if you could, you would; you write instead; that fa 
mere conveyance of voice. But a book is written, not 
to n.ultiply tlie voice merely, not to carry it merely, but 
to perpetnate it. The author has something to say 
whiiih ro perceives to be true and useful, or helpfully 
beautiful. Bo far as he knows, no one has yet said it; 
BO far as he knows, no ono else can aay it. He is bound 
to say it, clearly and melodiously if he may ; clearly at 
all events. In the sum of his life he finds this to be (he 
thing, or group of things, manifest to him;—this, the 
piece of true knowledge, or sight, which his share of 
sunshine and earth has permitted him to seise. He 
would fain set it down for ever ; engrave it on rock, if 
ho could; saying, “ This is the best of me; for the 
rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, loved, and bated, like 
another; niy life was os tho vapour, and fa not; but 
this 1 saw and knew; this if anything of mine, fa 
worth your niemory ” That is his “ writing ” ; it fa, 
in his small human wav, and with whatever degree of 
true inspiraiiori is in him, his inscnption, or senptura. 
That is a ** Book.” ^ 

The broad, human significance of art is reveided 
iUsn in some of the writings of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
especially by Dante Rossetti m his lovely edlegory. 
Hand ntid Soul, and bj' Browning in hie poems and 
painting and music. But the lineal successor of Rus* 
km. though a man of more hmiteil genius, fa Pater. 

WaIiTisr HuR/ITio Pater, the son of a doctor of 
Dutch extraction, was bom m I,ondon in 1839- 
With an exhibition won at King’s School, Canter¬ 
bury. ho went up to Queen’s College, Oxford, in 
1858, where he was coached by Jowett, and took 
his degree in 1862. After acting as a private tutor 
for two years, he was elected to a Fellowship at 
Brasenose. 

Under the influence of Keble and tho Tractarians, 
Pater at first thought of taking orders in the Church 
of England; he then became attracted towsrds 
Mortineau and Unitarianism; but with Ruskm and 
the Fre-Raphaehte Brotherhood, Pater was more 
akin temperamentally, and u ith them he definitely 
joined hands He dsn became a member of the 
“ Old Mortality ” essay club founded by John Nichol, 
to which Swinburne, A. V. Dicey, Nettleship, and 
Coird belonged. 

In 1866 Pater paid his first visit to Italy, and on 
his return ** Winckelmann ” appeared in the West- 
1 iSwame and Ldta, 
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minalar Bwiew, to be included in Studies in the 
Rsnaissanee, published in 1873. Two yean later, 
at Birmingham, he delivered some lectures on 
DemHer Persephone, that appeared in G’reeJfc 
Studies in 1895. After the publication of Manus 
in 1885, upon which he had been engaged four 
yean. Pater left Oxford, and from 1886 to 1893 
was living in London and doing a considerable 
amount of critical work for the AthefUBum, Quardian, 
and Pali Mali. In November 1891 he reviewed 
Dorian Orojf for the Bookman, and began a course 
of lectures on Plato and Platonism that were 
published in 1893. 

In 1894 Glasgow oonfened upon him the degreo 
of LL.D., which he valued very highly, and shortly 
afterwards Pater was taken ill with rheumatic 
fever; his recovery was thought to be complete, 
but he died quite suddenly from heart failure on 
July 30th 

like Buskin, Pater is intensely subjective in his 
writings, and eclectic in his style. But he owi-s 
much less to Italian influence, far more to Greek 
culture, than Ruskm, and is untouched by the wide 
social interests of the author of Fors Clavigera 
Essentially a scholarly recluse, his prevalent mood 
is introspective and brooding; and he is at hm 
best when dealing with temperaments akin to his 
own. In bis fastidious culture he reminds us of 
Arnold; but in his outlook on life his Epicurean 
philosophy is in striking variance with Arnold’s 
stoicism. Arnold is always a moralist; there is 
nothing of the moralist in Pater. 

Pater delights in art for its own soke, and without 
any ulterior reference this dilTerentiatcs him from 
art lovers and critics like Buskin and WiUiam 
Morns, to whom art must connote some social ser¬ 
vice, otherwise it is of httio account. 

Pater’s point of view is wholly alien to this; and 
Pater’s delight in tho voluptuous sensation aris¬ 
ing from a work of beauty struck the ordinary 
Englishman as unhcidthy. Thus we can appreciate 
the point of the amusing parody of Patcu m Mr. 
W BE. Mallock’s hvely satire. The New Republic 
(1877), where he appears as Mr. Bose. “What 
an odd man Mr. Bose is,’’ says one of the characters 
“ He always seems to talk of everybody as if they 
hod no clothes on.’’ 

The parody is rather cruel at times; for it sug¬ 
gests that Pater is httle better than a refined sen¬ 
sualist, and this is to do him an injustice. What¬ 
ever might be inferred from detached passages in 
Pater’s writings away from their context, his 
■esthetic theory is clear enough. Art exists to 
afford us intense and noble pleasure; and the 
highest pleasure neoessanly furnishes an ethical 
impulse. 

So much for the main theory. In one of its 
amplifications he contends that the norm to which 
the best art tends is music, lyric verse being the 
highest form of literature; while even architecture 
end sculpture are but harmonies and rhythm in 
Stone—^music, statically expressed. This theory 
baa been strenuously attack ^; and strictly inter¬ 
preted, on arbitrary exaltation of music over letters 
would be to maintain that music is the most 
**^iritual,’' because it is emotionally suggestive; 


and that literature, for instance, is less qaiiitiial, 
because it is more definite and inteUeotuaL 

Pater did not push his theory thus far. It is for 
him a suggestive idea rather than a dogma; and 
as a suggestive idea it is surely valuable and illu* 
minating. Keats unconsciously implied the some 
whm he wrote “ Heard melodies are sweet, but those 
unheard ore sweeter ’’; and there is no doubt that 
the appeal of any supreme form of beauty can never 
be categorically expressed, but is tdways some- 
thmg felt; none the less powerfully because it is 
vague and atmospheric. It is this vague and 
atinospheiic magic that surrounds groat art which 
fascinated Pater; and although he know it could 
not be expressed in a formultu he bent all his powers 
to the minute analysis of this complex appeal so 
far as it could be expressed in words. No one has 
gone further than he m what may bo called the 
logic of emotion. The function of the critic is 
clearly expressed by Pater, and the following pas¬ 
sage gives us cloarly and unmistakably what is 
his aim: 

“Tlio function of the icsthotic critic Is to dihtMiguish, 
analyse, and roparuto from its adjuncts tho virtue by 
which a picture, a lundhcnpe, a fair personality in life 
or in a book produces the speciol impression of beauty 
oi pleasure, to indicate what tho source of tho impression 
is, and under what cxinditions it is expencncod *' 

Now luni for a concrete illustration of this to 
his minute and subtle analysis of the attraction 
of Da Vinci’s “ La Giuconda ’’; 

** La Oioeonda is, in the truest sense, Leonardo’s 
masterpieen, tho revealing instanio of his mode of 
tliooght and work In huggostiveness, only the Melon- 
ehoha of Durur w coniparablo to it; and no ei udo 
Symbolism distuihs the oflect of its subdued and graceful 
mystory. Wo all know the fore and hands of ttio 
figure, set in its marble chair, in that circle of fantastic 
rocks, as in some faint light under sen. Perhaps of all 
anrient pictures time has chilled it least. As often 
h.ippens with works in which m\ention seems to reach 
its limit, there is an element m it given to, not invented 
by, tlie master. . . . 

' " Ttie presunce that thus rose so strangely beside the 
waters la expressive uf what in the ways of a thousand 
years men had come to desire Here is tho head upon 
which all the ends of the world arc roine and the eye¬ 
lids are a little weary. It is a boauty wrought out 
from within upon the flesh, the deposit, little cell by 
cell, of Btranf^ thoughts and fantaatio reveries and 
exquisite passions Bet it for a moment beside one of 
those white Oreek goddessos or beautiful women of 
antiquilv. and how would they bo troubled by this 
beauty, into which tho soul with all its maladies has 
passed ' All the thoughts and experience of the world 
nave etchod and moulded there, in that which they 
have of power to refine and make expressive the out¬ 
ward fonn, the animalism of Oroeoe, the lust of Rome, 
toe reverie of the middle age with its spiritual ambition 
and imaginative loves, the return of the Pagan world, 
the sins of the Borgias. She is older than the rocto 
among which sho sits ; like the vampire she has been 
dead memy times, and learned the secrets of the grave ; 
and has bMn a diver in deep seas and keeps their fallen 
dav about her; and trafficked for strange webs with 
Eastern merchants; and, as Lcda, was the mother 
of Helen of Troy, and, as Saint Anne, the mother of 
Mary ; and all this has been to her but os the sound 
of lyres and flutes, and lives only in the delicacy with 
which it has moulded the changing lineaments, and 
tinged the eyelids and the handa The fancy of a 
perpetual life, sweeping together ton thousand ex- 
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perlmoea, is an old one; modem thought hea 
oonoeived the idea of humanly ae wion^t upon Iw a 
Mmming up in itself all modH of thought and Bfe. 
Certainly Lady Liaa might stand aa the embodiment of 
the cdd tanoy, the gymbol of the modetm idea." 

Aa a stylist, wa may legaid, in the first place, 
Pater’a theoriea; in tto second place, his prao- 
tice. 

The theoriea may be read in the “ Essay on Style '* 
erhich appears in ^e volume entitled Ajyprtciaiumg. 
The end, in his view, was beauty of expression, and 
to achieve this end he advocated a consciously 
artistio prose, where all superfluities should be 
eliininated, and where the words should be chosen 
with jealous and loving care, so as to express dearly 
and precisely the underlying thought. Words for 
him were not merely connections of thought, but 
carried with them an su-oma that might create the 
flttmg mood for appreciating the drift of the 
writer’s mind. 

No man more conscientiously tried to put into 
practice bu preoepte than he. No essayist has 
been more sensitive to the colour and gradation 
of shade in words than he ; and there is an amasing 
delicacy and subtlety in the critical nuances by 
vhich he endeavoured to aetualue for the reader 
10 object of his cnticism One has only to read 
the Essays on Lamb and Rossetti to appreciate this. 
His best critical work is happily expressed in the 
words which ho applied to one of his volumes— 
Ajypreciationa. They are, in the exact sense of the 
word. Appreciations—a subtly reasoned statemmit 
of tlie grounds for delighting in certain authors. 

Pater treats artistic pleasure as Hawthorne treats 
’ll jirobleirn. by putting them under a micro- 
It lb ii liiai’inating pursuit, but apt to be- 
Como wearisurae if pursued too long. Thus Pater 
is best enjoyed in modest snatches and instalments; 
to read him thus is both a joy and a discipline. 

John Adoinutun Symonus (1840-1893) is 
another representative of the same school of 
thought; but is inferior to Pater both as a critic 
and as a stylist. There is force and suggestive 
criticism in his big work The Renaismnee of Italy, 
though the artistic side of his subject is developed 
out (A all proportion to other aspects. 

As a stylist he is attractive end picturesque, but 
over-ornate, and his diffusenees and lack of method 
compare unfavourably with Pater's conceutrative 
lucidity. None the less he is often suggestive, and 
there is admirable matter in his Shakeapeme'a 
Predecesaora in the Engliah Drama —^tho criticism 
of Marlowe being parboularly fine—and in his 
Eaaaya Speculative and Suggeative (1890). 

This survey of saathetio criticism may conclude 
with the name of Oscaw^Wildb (1854r-1900). 

There is no wittier or more insolent upholder 
of the “ Art for art’s sake ” theory than Wilde. In 
Pater there is always the under-note of reeerve. 
Wflde swept morality out of view altogether, and 
there is no grimmer comment upon bis Ksthetio 
omod than is supplied by his own tragic life. 

His imitativeneBB, his wit, have given special 
prominenoe to hs fantastio novel. The Picture of 
Dorian Qray (1890), and to his pla^ Tbdr dever- 
ness cannot to diiputed; but—with the exoeptioa 
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of Tfw Importance of Being Eameat —their 
ace wholly Buparfioial and dorivetive. 

The structure of Lady Wtndermere'e Fan, A 
Woman of Bo Importanee, and The Ideal Hueband 
is a skilful medl^ of Boribe and Sardou. Shorn 
at the bnlhant talk (it is aoaroely for ™mIi 

oi It oould to transpoasd to other oharaoten without 
causing the least feelmg of inoongruity), the ohai^ 
acten reveal themselves as familnu- figures of stage- 
land—the stageland of domestio melodrama; 
the oomedy and pathos do not Uend, but aie 
Buperimpos^ the one on the other the 
of a Neapolitan ke. Dorian Orag is Baluo and 
Huyamans, sharpened by Wilde’s wit. Of ooune 
it is clever, Wilde is always clever; tot there k no 
originality or creative imagmaiion about it. 

Similarly, Wilde’s vene, graoeful, aoholoriy, melo> 
diouB, k essentially the work of a sensitive and 
intenady imitative mind. There k no suthentk 
note — nothing but echoes; echoes of Hood. 
Tennyson, Arnold, Rossetti, Swinburne. 

Yet with all this imitativeneas, thk witty posing, 
this barefaced borrowing, the reader cannot hdp 
feding that it is the work of a man of real power 
and imagmation, who does not take the trouble to 
express himaelf. He played so long with affectation, 
cultivated so strenuously an insincerity of speech, 
that he found it easier and more agreeable to treat 
letters as be was treating life. Yet genius will 
out, and in one department the greatness of the 
writer k certainly exhibited—^that is, in bis criti¬ 
cism. His httle volume. Intentions (1891), k a 
monument of sane and subtle criticism, expreawd 
with admirable ease and pungency. 

Wilde might have become a great playwright— 
certainly a great maker of artificial comtoy. The 
Importance of being Eameat (produced February 14. 
1895) bears witness to that; for there be is him¬ 
self, hiB witty paradoxes expressed with a fine sense 
of dramatic form, and not flung into the play as 
bnlhant irrolevanoes. 

But he ccrtamly is a great cntic, whose extra¬ 
vagant sallies conceal a level-headed sagacity. He 
can be both wise and entertaming—an admirable 
blond ; though wc Enghah so often think it seemly 
to link wisdom with dull aententiouaiioas. 

How far Wilde’s punishment and sufierings 
affected his character and conduct we cannot say; 
tot thoir eileot upon his literary work admits of 
no question In its smoerity, its simple emotional 
power, its bcom seriousness. The Ballad of Reading 
Oaal is in startling contrast with Wilde's earlier 
verse No posing hero, no facile imitativeness, no 
playing with sensation. Wilde has been brought 
face to face with the hard, brutal realitieB of life, 
and as an artist he is incomparably the better for 
his awful experience. This is sliown not only in the 
Ballad but in the De Profundta —a personal docu¬ 
ment, as intimate as De Quinoey's Confeaaions, 
more sincere, and fully as effective as a piece of fine 
imaginative prose Hod he been merely the dever 
charlatan some people imagined him to be, he could 
never have written these things. That behind the 
flippancy and oymeal extenor there lay a strain of 
veal greatness, k unquestionable. Thk makes the 
tragedy of his wasted and broken life the greater. 
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11. PROSE: Criticibii and thb Esbat : (b) Ltitiera aivi Life. Leigh Hunt—Thomas Carlyle—Julius 
Hare—Augustus Hare—W. R. Oreg—W. B. Rands—John Skelton—Matthew Arnold—R. L. 
Stevenson— Q. H. Lewes—Harriet A^rtineau—Walter Bogeliot—R. H. Hutton—Leslie Stephen— 
H. D. Traill—Andrew Lang—Richard Garnett—Stopfoid Brooke—William Conrthope—George 
Saintsbury—Edmund Gosse—Henry Morley—William Sharp—William Minto—William Ainjrer 
—J. Churton Collins—F. J. Furnivall—W. W. Skeat—E. Arbci—H. A J. Munro—Jolin 
Conington—John Rhys—J. W. Mackail—Gilbert Muriay—J. P. Alahalfy—Edward Dowden— 
John Morley—W. Raleigh—Austin Dobson—W. E. Henley—T. Walts-Dunton. 


(&) LETTERS AND LIFE 

Leiqh Httmt was in direct lineal descent from the 
great critics of the Romantic Re\ival. With less 
imagination than Colendgo, less intoUcctual pnwor 
than Hazlitt, he has the faculty of the groat critic, 
tho faculty of 6ae appreciation llis literary palate 
is as sure and delicato oh that of tho best As a 
critic of poetry he ranks littlo below Coleridge, and 
is more reliable than Huzlitt. What lie has to say 
of Dryden, Milton, Keats, and Culeridgn is alto¬ 
gether admirable 

An agreeable and lucid writer, his ci itical eshays 
are all worth reading, and of greater moment than 
1 his original work. A pleasant and griujefiil poet, 
a diverting tri6er in literary chit-chat, and a (itio 
critic, more especially in tho art of just appraise¬ 
ment. 

The greatest porsonolity in criticism and the 
essay during the oarlier part of tlio era was Tlmmus 
Carlyle No one related letters more closely to life 
than be; and while he is excelled as a literary critic 
by many inferior to him in genius, there la no 
greater ontio of hie and letters, m the brooder 
Boise, than he. 

THOMAS CARLYLE (1795-1881) 

His Life 

In the little village of EcclefechaninDumfnesshire, 
Thomas Carlyle was born on December 4, 1795, and 
after many years of conflict with poverty, physical 
pain and mental toil, ho found a resting-placo in tho 
Ltlle churchyard. 

His father, a hard-working Blono-ma.son, wa.s one 
of five brothers descnbi'd as “ a cuiiuus sample 
of folks, pithy, bittor-spcakiiig bodies, an’ awfu’ 
flehters.” His mother an afloctionato, prudent. 
God-fearing woman, and proud of her son, it was 
her great ambition to soo him a minister. From the 
village scluKiI he passed to Annan Grammar School, 
at fourteen entering Edinburgh Umvereity, and, 
probably from tlinflinoss, walked tho intervening 
eighty miles. 

Although destined by his parents for tho Scottish 
ministry, mathematics rather than theology seems 
to have claimed his attention , m 1814 he left the 
University, without a degree, to become a teacher 
of mathematics first at Annan, then at Kirkcaldy, 
but decided “ it were I>etter to perisli than continue 
schoolmsstering.” 

In 1818 he returned to Edinburgh to study law, 
but with no happier result; and, having contributed 
a number of short biographies to Brewstei’s Ency- 
dUnpadia, aspired to literature, began to learn 
Gwman bec^e a devoted disciple of Goethe and 


Fichte, and greatly fascinated by German philos¬ 
ophy that quickly moulded his thought and work. 
A translation of tho Wilhelm Master appeared in 
1824, and a Life of Schiller the following year. 

An early lovo affair w'lth Margaret Gordon had 
onded m this lady, in a farewell letter, bidding him 
“ cultivate tho milder dispoHition of tho heart ” and 
“ siiluluo tho more extravagant visions of tho 
brain,"—but soon a fresh interest enters his life. 
Miss Jane Welsh, a lineal descendant of John Knox, 
to whom ho had bis-ii attachiHl fur some tune, 
agreed to inarrj’ him in l82fi : she had iiiheiitej a 
small fiiim at Craigonpiilluck, "the dieaiusl spot 
in all the British IJoiuininns," says t'arlvlo Jleie, 
for SIX years ho t)m‘w liiiiisclf lieart ami soul into 
litisary work, anil gav’o us Sailor Rt mitus. and some 
of his bcsit Essays Hiinsi-lf a dyspcjilic sultenng 
from sleejilessness, Ins wifo a clevei, intellectual 
woman unused to doiiu'Sta altair^ ; thi.s, C(ju])l«'d 
with the laik of congenial fiiends, and tho constant 
guild of juiveilv, makes jl small wonder that in 
BO depressing nn eii\ ironnioiit C'arlylo should become 
tho irascible individual presented to u.s in Froude’s 
Life. 

In 1834 ho turned liis foco towanl tho Mecca of 
all workers, I.ondoii, and lieeaiiio a wc'll-knoun 
figure m Chelhca, his hoim* tlie n'sort of every dis- 
tinguishcHl man and woman worth knowing 

Wlicii lus famous French Rci'ululion was bc'gun, 
tho manuscript of thi' first volume was lent to his 
friend Jolin Stuart Mill, whose servant used all but 
a few' pagt'S to light tho fin* Reluctantly ho ac¬ 
cepted a sura of £]Ut) from Mill, and set to woik 
again, tho two fiist volumes appealing in 1837 : 
with tlipso ho won reengnition. Tho following year, 
at tlie suggi'stion of Miss Martineau, ho gavo the 
first of spveial courses of loetures. “ I hate ieoturing,” 
ho wrote to Emerson in 1839, ‘‘I can only gasp 
and WTitho, and stutter, a spuctacle to gods and 
f.a^hionables—being forced to it by want of money.” 
Tho following year Mrs Welsh died, leaving lior 
daughter about £250 a year, and all fear of poverty 
was how at an end 

An indefatigable worker, it was not in Carlyle’s 
nature to rest; The Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell (1845), Latter-Day Pamphlets (1850), Life 
of John Sterling (1851), his Lectures revised and 
published, and his monumental Frederick the Great 
(1858-05), came in steady succession from his pen. 
In 1800, just os he had fought his way to the front 
and was honoured by la-ing made Lord Rector of 
Edinburgh University, his life became clouded by 
tho death of Mrs. Carlyle. While driving in Hyde 
Park she left her carriage, to walk with a favourite 
little* dug, but on crossing the road it was nearly ran 
over; Mrs. Carlyle at once returned, and on getting 
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into the oarriage told the coachman to drive round 
the park; receiving no further instruction,ho spoke 
to her was borriiied to find she was dead. 
Carlyle never recovered from this blow : “ All of 
sunshino that renuuned in iny life went out in that 
moment; all of stronglh too, set'ms to have gone.” 
For fifteen years ho hved on, the lonely, furrow- 
lined figure haunting Chelsea Embankment and 
Battersea Park, and writing the RamniHcenreM so 
blunderingly edited by Froude. In 1874 Disraeli 
offered him a baronetcy and the Grand Cross of 
the Bath, both of which he refused, and on 6th 
February 1881 he died; Wtstniinster Abliey wislied 
to honour him by burial within its walls, but by 
his own desire he was taken to Ecclefechaii. 

His Work 

Although Carlyle hved to feel the influence of the 
i^fientifie Movement of the niid-eentury, lie re¬ 
mained in c>pirit tiiid altitude a Kevolutionary of 
the older period. Not an aljRtruct' Kevolutioimiy 
like Slielley ; not a iiiero literaiy ntdical like Lamb ; 
but one thorougliiy iinbiuil with the revolutionary 
spirit, dissatisfic<d witli modern commercialism, a 
champion of the simplicities of life, with kei'n admi¬ 
ration for the qualities of eouiiigo and enduiance, a 
fighter rather than a critic, vbile in spiiit ho a ns 
far more attuned to the trunseendentalisiiiof Words¬ 
worth than to the utilitarianism of Mill. Yet, 
like his friend Rnskin, he was a innn of moods and 
of wild incoiisistcni'ics. t’oiisequcnl ly ho hna lieon 
claimed os the frn'nd of wulcly diviTRcnt schools 
of thought, and nbusixl by all the political putties 
in turn. 

The Liberals of the day wcie oflcndcd by his 
'•.irciuitic gilies on Lilieity, his coiitenqit fui the 
notion of Equality, and his contempt nous attitude 
towards tho extension of the Franchise 

On tho other hainl, tho Tories loved him no In'f ter. 
lie was too fiiiioiisly iiicainest foi tliein, too keenlv 
w'nwtivo to tho social iiiisoiy ol the day 

A chaiiqnon of the poor and an upholder of 
slavery, a despisor of the Frais’hise tinil a keen 
iulvotato of tho orgniiisation of Labour, a scoffer 
of Poetry and on tulmiror of Burns; a tlicologuMl 
Hcoptic whoso writings aio noun the less iriibuixl 
with a fervent n'ligious .sjiint; a distaste for litera¬ 
ture as literotuni. and an admirer of Go(>f he. 'riicse 
and othor paradoxes one might mention, till ono 
might question, as indof'd some have, whether there 
is any clear, intelligible outlook at the bottom of 
his btrictures and criticisms. Yet the confusion, 
though real, is far less fundamental than ono wrould 
imagine at a first survey. And there is a very r«‘al 
unity of purpose and of view underneath Cnilyle’s 
writinf^, when allowance has been made for tho 
irascible temperament of the man, and his tendency 
to dot his t’a and cross his t's. 

Looking at hia work as a whole, wo are stniek by 
the burning ethical enthusiasm that lights up ov'crv 
utteranoo. literature is to him os chalT unless it 
be the medium of conveying some dirixit moral 
truth. History has no meaning save as the life 
experience of great personalities, and ns a soriol 
illustration of the prevalence of Might. 
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Whatever tho subject, he always interpolated a 
few of hia favourite precepts, and here we con get 
some definite outline of hia teaching. Don’t cant^ 
Don’t whine—^Don’t gush I On these he is alwa 3 rs 
ringing the changes Like many preachers, be was 
doubtful at times what we ought to do, but never 
doubtful about what we ought not to do. 

Carlyle did not mince his words, and he gave hia 
advice at the tup of hia voice. This has offended 
sensitive eats. But tho shouting prophet has his 
advantages. A suggestion, a whisper, sufficient for 
sonio people; but for the majority, exaggeration is 
helpful. 

Indeed, as a writer he is not mnrely great, but 
verj’ groat; less imposing than Buskin, less per¬ 
spicuous, but with an incisive force, an illuminating 
brilhoiice of phrase, that Meredith himself might 
have envied Tho difierenco indeed between 
Carlyle and (tho earlier) Buskin as stylists is as 
considerable as that betwocm W’histler and Bume- 
•lonea. Buskin’s later style is less stately, less 
rhctorinal, more flexible and idiosyncratic, and to 
that extent he approximates to tho intensely 
icbusyncretic style of his friend and. in certain 
n'spects, mentor, Carlyle. But even then they are 
sufficiently (HstincUve and original to make an 
agri'caiile and lively controbt; Buskin cxcollmg in 
swift saiiro, Carlyle m elaborate irony. 

Tub Devbiopwent of Carlvle’s Oknihs 

When Carlyle came up to London with Sartor 
J'cKarluH in his pocket and tho determination to 
liarosn the “terrified owls’’ of publishers, Coleridge 
was tho dominant spiritual force among those of 
file younger generation, and although Carlyle seized, 
w ith his customary satiric humour, on the w’eakness 
ill Colciidge’a trunsei'ndental philosojihy, his own 
spiritual standpoint was much the same. Both he 
and Coleridge were impatient with tho “cause and 
clfeot ’’ pliilobophy of the eighteenth century, and 
both of them valued Gorman idon1i.st8 os providing 
tlio liivvis of a vital and praclieal religion. But 
wlicieas Coleridge souitht to re-vitalise with his 
met nphvsirs 1 he old foniis of faith,Carlyle took away 
from them. .s«*eking to construct a fresh ethic rather 
than to gah'iiniso an old metaphysics. 

“It IS a chronic malady,” he oxclaiincd, “that of 
mctaphvcies ... in ot'tion alone ran we have certainty. 
Nav pioprriy Doubt is the mdibponsahlo, inexhaustible 
nialeriiU wli'erom action works, which action has to 
fashion into certaintr, and Itcality ; only on a caiivoa 
of Darkness, such as Man’s way of being, could ttw 
many-coloured picture of our life paint itself and shine,** 

In his German studies, therefore, he fixes upon 
Goethe os his hero. At first sight the choice is 
sur])riiuiig and unaccountahle, for Goethe was 
essentially an artist; and Carlyle’s contempt for 
art was deeply ingrained. 

But it A'as Goethe as philosopher that attracted 
Carlyle—Gootlio's natural mysticism, his untheo- 
logical t ranscendcntohsin, if I may use such a 
contradictory term, that appealed especially to 
one who was alw’ays n Calvinist without dogma. 
And Sartor Remrtua is Carlyle’s first and most 
elaborate attempt to state this porition. 
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CSulyle'i apiritiuil rtaodpimt and hia piydio* 
logindL ataBcIpoint were both formuLeted aud am* 
phaiinni in (hie flnt book of his, and it is soaroely 
any nagfamtion to say that it mppliea the text 
for all his future writings. His gospel of work, of 
aetioD, is hare; hare also is hia belief in personality, 
sHiudi he elucidates in more concrete form in bis 
Brno Wonhip and later writings. “ Qreat men,” 
he wrote in Smrtart “ are the inspired (speaking and 
acting) Texta of the IMvine Book of Revelation 
wher^ a chapter is compiled frmn epoch to epoch 
and some named History.” What are the 
JVnuA Jlevolufioa, Cromwell, Frederick, but elaborate 
atudisa of the dynamic influence of men hke Robes- 
pieRe, Mirabaau, Cariyle, and Frederick T What 
are hit Oritioal Beaaya but attempts to get at the 
Jfian benearii his literary trappings, whether it be 
Richter or Burns, or Scott or Jdinson T Why 
did he extol the Middle Ages at the expense of hia 
own age aa he does in Poet and Preaent t —because in 
the Middle Ages, in bis opinion, a finer and more 
forceful expression of the personal equation was 
possible. Why does he lauid the strong man T— 
because of his belief in his personality. And if 
we ask why this insistence on the dynamic, we come 
back to his religion, his belief that in gunuine men 
the Divine Idea is expressed; or, m theological 
terminology, that in Man, Qod (the spirit of the 
nniverae) is made flesh. 

Sartor Reaartue. with its explosive transcen¬ 
dentalism, met with no friendly reception save by a 
few like Emerson, who vrelcomed its anti-material¬ 
istic standpoint. Very different was the i-eception 
of the French Revolutum, where he gives a concrete 
illustration of the thesis in Sartor. The French 
Rewdulum is not a history ; indeed Carlyle had not 
the makings of an historian, for his vision is not 
panoramic; he never seeks to re-tell the story of 
the past, but to explain the signiflcance of the past, 
and this he does in a series of pictures ; externalises 
apiritual forcee, rather than physical appearances. 

But if he does this it is due to no intellectual 
indifference on his side to the historical detail—^for 
even to-day, when so much has been discovered 
about that time that was hidden from Carlyle, the 
essential truth of his picture is untouched. It is 
due rather to that, that he gives us the Revolution 
in terms of poetry and not of prose. And a wonder¬ 
ful prose-poem the book remains—a dramatic poem 
that no student of history can afford to pass by. 
Ha will not learn the story of the Revolution from 
this book, but, having mastered the story, and the 
gr ea t sequence of events in any reliable text-book, 
be will understand the Revolution the better for 
reading Carlyle’s poem. 

The French Revolution appeared in 1837, then 
come his little book on Chartiem, and Heroes and 
Hero Wordiip (1841). Of the latter book we have 
already spoken; Carlyle’s historical standpoint is 
here illustrated in brief samples, in a pointed, ludd, 
and at tractive manner. Chartism is best considered 
along with Past and Present and Latter-Day 
Pamphlets, for in those three volumes his social 
creed is ftdly car e ssed in its curious yet character- 
iatio blend of radicalism euid conservatism; its 
Mealism of the post i its paaan on the strong man 


whom the people should obey its contempt for 
legislative forms; its denunciation of bnssez fain. 
Amidst' much extravagance^ os, for inrtanoe, in 
the onrestrmned denunciation of Political Ma¬ 
chinery ; amidst much wilful wrang-hecKledneas, as, 
for instance, his defence of Slavery, there are many 
luminous suggestions on social pohtios that sub¬ 
sequent reformers have seized upon. 

His condemnation of the drones of modem life; 
his insistence on the necessity for the “ organisation 
of labour ” ; his dear perception that the privilege 
to vote is an empty enough one unless the Demos 
be educated to use this privilege wisely ; his dia¬ 
tribes on the Gash-nexus that binds men together 
under modem capitahst conditions; in all such 
mailers Carlyle spoke like a seer to his generation. 
Many of his phrases have become watchwords to¬ 
day for the worker—^phrases such as “ Justice 
before Charity ”—“ Permanence of Employment ” 
—“ A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s woik.” 

Meanwhile, in 1845, came the big book on Crom¬ 
well and the re-discovery of the greatnres of 
Puritanism; for that it was groat is practically 
assented to. In its way the book is fully as flne 
from the intellectual point of view as the French 
Revolution ; and when we consider the drabbier 
nature of the matenol, the absence of those pictur¬ 
esque dramatic ejiisodes that help any man who 
writes of the age of Robespierre, it is them that we 
appreciate the patient industry, the artistic skill, 
the imaginative homogendty of the performance. 

The Life of Sterling (1861). that followed Cromwell 
and the Social Essays, has a distinctive place among 
Carlyle’s writings; there is no thunder here, 
nothing of the flcrco worship and hot intensity that 
inform most of Carlyle’s works. There is an atmos¬ 
phere of spiritual calm curiously unlike the pre¬ 
valent mood of the writer; while those who find 
Carlyle’s usual style an irritant rather dian a 
stimulant may find here a clear, tranquil, and sub¬ 
dued prose that cannot ujiset their susceptibilities. 

This tribute from a friend, chantable yet just, 
ranks among the beat pieces of biographical writing 
in our langua^. 

Then came a longish interval dining which Carlyle 
was passing through, aa his wife humoroiiriy called 
It, “ the Valley of the Shadow of Frederick.” Less 
attractive than the French Revolution, less direct 
in its appeal to most English readers than the 
Cromwell, Frederick the Qreat is the greatest in¬ 
tellectual feat performed by Carlyle. Indeed in 
its treatment of Frederick’s military campaigns, it 
is regarded as a classie in Oormany, and his industry, 
dexterity, and power of characterisation have never 
been shown to better advantage; none-the-less, 
Carlyle’s admiration for his hero cannot command 
the same assent as other studies in hero worship 
havfi done, and special pleading in this class of 
work is often unconvincing, T^e book severriy 
taxed Carlyle’s powers, as we may believe when we 
consider its scope and content; and it is one of the 
hardest to construe of the author’s writings, largely 
because Carlyle’s mannerisms of style are nowhere 
more abundant. 

Thwe are two ways of regarding Culyle’s signi- 
ficanoe. We may regard him merely ai a fecee 
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in lettera, or «e may look at him as a prophet to 
his age. In both capadtiea he deaervee the atten¬ 
tion of the literary student. 

Let US consider these two aspeots more fully 
than we have hitherto done. And first of all take 
Carlyle as a literary artist. 

Even those who condemn his thought as con¬ 
fused, and esteem his ethical infiuence as over-rated, 
concede him greatnMS as on artist. His books 
abound in brilliantly vivid pictures. Whatever he 
touches, whether a bit of landscape, an historical 
character, a biographical detail, even a date, is 
made alive fuid significant. His style has serious 
defects, but actuality and intensity are not among 
them. With a few strokes of the pen he can vitalise 
the landscape. 

“Waving, blooming country of the brightest green ; 
dotted ail over with handsome villas, handsome groves : 
crossed by roads and human traffic, here inaumble or 
heard only as a musio^ hum; and behind all swarm, 
under olive-tinted hase, the illimitable, limitary ocean 
of London.” 

Eqnally well can he paint the human element, as 
in this sketch of Cok^dge’s interminable mono¬ 
logues : , 

“He began euiywhere you put some question to him, 
made some suggestive observation < insteM of answering 
this, or decidedly setting out towards on answer of 
it, he would accumulate formidable apparatus, logioid 
swim-bladders, transcendental life-preaervers, and other 
precautionary and vehicuiatory gear for eetting out; 
perhaps did at last get under way—but was swiftly 
solicited, turned aside by the flune of eome radiant new 
game on this hand or on that into new oourses, and 
ever into new; and before long mto all the universe, 
where it was uncertain what game you would catch, 
or whether any.” 

In the case of Coleridge the blame exceeds the 
praise ; if we turn to his picture of Cromwell, where 
his moral sympathies were more actually engaged, 
we may see how well he can penetrate the pecuU- 
anties of the man and get at the core of his greatness. 

“ And withal this hypochondria, what was it but the 
very greatness of the man, the depth and tendernees of 
his i£al affections; the quantity of sympotAy he had 
with things f The quantity of insight ha oould get over 
things; this was his hypochondna. The man’s misery, 
as men’s misery always does, oome of his greatness. 
Samuel Johnson is that kind of man. Borrow-etnoken, 
half-distracted, the wide element of mournful blaek 
enveloping him—^wide as the world. It is the oharacter 
of a prophetic man; a man with his whole soul seeing 
and strolling to see.” 

Carlyle’s imagin a tion is, aa Emenon truly ob¬ 
served, of the stereoscopic order. He oan give 
substance and perspective to his pictures. His 
figures are not embroidered decorations on flat 
surfaces. No writer of our time can more happify 
sum up the character of a man in a phrase. Take, 
for instance, the following felicities : “ Bacon sees 
—Shakespeare seea through,” Swift oarritd “ sar¬ 
casm to an epio pitch Mazani, " mercifiil and 
fierce, true as steel, the word and tbou^t of him 
limpid as water; by nature a little l 3 rricBl poet.” 
With what humorous insight he hss referred to Dean 
Stanley as “ knocking holes in the Church of Eng¬ 
land ”; satirised the aignmeats of the imitative 


Ttaotarians aa “ spectral Puseyisms,” and Cole¬ 
ridge’s failure of will power os “ a steam engine of 
a hundred horse-power with the boiler burst." 

Small wonder that Emerson said of him , “No 
thing seems hid from those wonderful eyes of youis; 
those devoonng, those thirsty eyes ; those portiaib' 
eating, portrait-painting eyes of thine.” 

No two writers of divergent temperament bettor 
appreciated each other’s greatness than Carlyle and 
Emerecn. The opposite of Emerson in tezupem- 
ment and in meth^, no one has better appraised 
his style than Carlyl^ in the following sentenoe t 

"Brevity, simplicity, softness, homely grsoe, with 
such a penetrating meaning, soft enough, but inealstible. 
going down to the depths and up to the IwighU os sUent 
siectncity goes." 

This brilliant intensity of style is oocasiorudly 
blinding and leads the writer into violent contrasts 
that la^ proportion; but this is only the defect of 
his virtue as a writer. For the writing is always 
individual and forceful, never dull, insinoere, nw 
trivial. 

Passing from the manner to the matter of bis 
criticism, it may be noted how that he reduoes 
every subject to a common moral doiomination. 
His best cnticisms are something much more than 
literary estimates, they are spiritual appreciations. 
Take, for instance, his admirable essay on Bums. 
Here he goes to the root of the matter at onoe: 

“The exoellenoe of Burns is, indeed, among the ranst, 
whether in poetiy or proee; but. at the came time. It 
18 plain and eaeily recogniara; his Sineerity, his inw- 
putable air of Troth. Here are no fabuluua woes or 
joys; no hollow fantastic sentimentabtieB; no wire¬ 
drawn refinings, either m thought or feeling: the pesaion 
that is traced before us has glowed in a living heert; 
the opinion he utters has risen in hie own nnderatanding, 
and been a light to his own steps. He does not write 
from hearsay, but from sight and experiroce; it is the 
scenes that he hoe lived and labonrM amidst, that he 
describes: those scenes, rode and humble as they ore, 
have kindled beautiful emotionsin hie soul, noble thoughta, 
and definite resolves: and be epeaks forth what is in him, 
not from any outward call of vanity or interest, but becauae 
his heart is too full to be silent. He epeaks it with soeh 
melody and modulation oa be oon ’in homely nistie 
jingle’; but it is bis own, and Mnuine. This is the 
grand secret for finding readere and retaining them t let 
him who would move and convince othere be first moved 
and convinced himself.” 

The same applies to bis findy suggeative eaaya 
on German literature. He hod little of Cderidgeli 
subtle metaphysied power, but had a ready instinot 
for expressing German thought in terms of bmnaa 
worth. 

As a literary critio Cariyle has none of the lighter 
graces, for he is too stem a wayfarer to oare to 
saunter along the highways of literature; his ima¬ 
gination, intense and concrete, finds no sustenanoe 
in tile exquisite abstractions of a Shelley on the 
one hand, or the clear, logical preaentment of a John 
Stuart Hill on the other. There must be passion, 
or pronounced ethical bias in a writer for Cwlyle to 
value him. He valued the teacherin Goetherather 
than the artist; the genial man in Boott rather than 
the story-teller, and where he oould detect no dis¬ 
tinct moral purpose, nor gripping emotional power, 
hewasfranl^anmtenateda^ didleas than Justioa 
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to hia subject. Personality is everything to him 
This Bupphes him uith hia motive os an Instonau. 
History to him is “ the osspnce of innumciablc 
biographies ”—so he makes it liis purpose to find 
out what the distinctive qiiahtica are of the gi'oat 
man. With the anatomy of history he is not 
concerned, and if ho is unduly conteiuptnous of tiic 
externals, at any late few men have Riii\t‘n more 
earnestly to probe its soul. If blind to llio fasiiuu- 
tion of Its pageantry, ho is fully ulivo to its drama. 

History for him, ihoroforo, is ono long battle 
between the forci‘3 within and the forces without, 
and he is at his boHt in dealing with the fieico 
dramatic crises of history, such js the Kieiu’li 
Revolution or the Puritan revolt lie <'nn foigivo 
brutality; he will tn ver eondono wi. ikiie^\ Tlie 
groat man for him thi* strong man : “ It is flic 
property of tho hero that in every time iii every 
place he corii'H buck to nalitv ” 

Carlvle IS at his hujijiiesl when tlie histoiu.U 
drama he is painting centros round a moral ideal— 
as in tho case of t*i'iiuwi‘ll. Time, is muih of 
t'romwoll 111 Carlyle —and h. broiiglit the ]iiir-iiit 
generation face to fiien with the gii at Puiiliiii ; wo 
have his w'ords, wo can heai lh< lone of his vfiiei’, 
wc soo linn in his t,eiit, in council; cvi.ry detail, thi* 
most mmutt', is heio 

Ho lius doiii) Tillich to roscuo (he ^unliln^ fmm 
oblujiiy ; popular modern sentiment inid decided 
they were half iiypocrites, half funatic.s. Tho hypo¬ 
critical idea hn f|uito exploded, and if ho did not 
attempt to explain away he fanatin.'-m he mndo 
of it a much more glorious thing tlinn we hud 
accounted it. Crotnwoll’ti fine eonceptum of ,I u-it ice, 
his noble ideal of Duty, hi» splendid Honesty; 
tho grit, tho patience, tlio compelling personality 
of tho man are mndi< manifest. 

In reproaching England for her sloth, her Gorl- 
lessnnas, and in sighing for the return of the Puritan 
ideals, ono fools that Carlyle, just as ho constitu¬ 
tionally exaggoratod tho evils of tho day, exaggerates 
the value of his remedy, Extn-mc-s prodiieo ex¬ 
tremes. The Puritan despotism, exeellent in many 
ways, produced the Rcstoiat.ion The Middle x\ges 
he so idealised xi Pait and Preamt had ovils of their 
own quite as oppressive as those wo have to-day, 
and the return of inedisovalism sighed for by Carlyle 
can scarcely be considered seriously. Ho seized 
on certain features which he admired, the defects 
he never noticod. 

The word Liberty liad for him none of the 
glamour, tho inspiration which it signified to tho 
poot Shelloy, nor oven the more qualified political 
value which Mill attached to it. Revolutionary 
though ho was in his preaching, he had not escaped 
the strong wave of reaction against the Revolution 
which swept over England after the Napoleonic 
war. That great banner of tho Revolution, Liberty, 
was too blood-stained ; he recoiled from it. 

“In freedom for itself,” he says. “ flioro is nothing to 
raise a man above the fly : the first duty of a people is 
to find their chief, the Mrond and last to obey him: 
we see to what men have been brought by bberty, 
equality and fraternity.*' 

I think in his heart that Carlyle realised that the 
strong man is the wise man • the man who sees 


that tliu collective iwefulueBs of a community lies 
m every part yielding up its quota Force will not 
clfoct this : Persuasion and Sympathy may. But 
he was carried away by his love of Strength, and 
did not see that for a few to whom Might was tlie 
symbol of Right, there were many for whom no 
moral claim could be preferred. 

Give thorn centuries to try it, he says, and Might 
and Right will be found to be identical. The strong 
thing will prove itself tlio just thing. But this is 
begging the question, A Might that dominates 
for eoiitiirii ‘3 and then is “ found out ” do<*s not 
(s'nso to 1)0 Might: else we must opprovo the 
Sjiiinish liiijiiisitioii. Mozzini failed at first, who 
would livers linn as unjust ? Carlyle sni'm'd at 
him. Iiul was obhged ultimately to admit hia 
groat TV ‘ss 

No : ('nrlylo’s doctrine camcxl out logically loads 
to .III olni.ireliv subvcrsiw of nn'utal and moral 
glow til It IS iisi'tul 111 coitain stages of a nation’s 
lustoiy, but it is. not for giowii-uji men and women. 

(_'nil\Ii> safeguards his claim for iilit*dienco by 
iiitimtHilling lluit wo hole! no oboilieneo to tjTamiy 
but oliedieiieo to cnliglilen«i dosjuitism. 

“Of all 'lights yij men’ this right of thu Ignorant to 
Ih‘ guided l>y Hit wiser, gently or foicibly, is tho iiidis- 
putiililo‘-l. , . . t'ciiiiiut oiio disecMi, oero.s all demo 
eiutiL 1 111biili'r.eo, clutteiiiig iif tiullul-lioxcs, luid in- 
liiiiUi sorrowlul piiigle, that this is at botfoin tho wish 
niicl piuyi r of all human hearts eiorywheie, ‘ Give us a 
leader ’ T ” 

“ A leader ’’ eortainly, but may not the leader 
eomo fiom the very democracy of which Carlyle iB 
so scornful ? 

Certainly, some of the strong men Cai lyli* admired 
weio not just nioii, for ho nppro\ed the Czar, unduly 
glorified Frederick, gnevously idealised Governor 
Eyre 

Now it is not hard to see what is in Carlyle’s 
mind when ho applauds Force, especially tho force 
of some potent personality; for strength, oven 
when tynmnouB, is bettor than weakness. It is 
better to do lU than to do nothing Weakness, 
vacillation, indiileronce, timidity, these things 
make for anarchy and stagnation. In times of 
confusion tho strong man is wanted England 
needs a Tudor despot—and thrives. France re¬ 
quires a Napoleon—and order is restored. But 
what then I 

Tho Stuarts failed—sineo England had ceased to 
need a desjiot. Di'spotism at liest is a negative 
mood. It has no constmetivo jiuwer. It does not 
make tho best of a race, it keeps them imder. 
Napoleon accomplished a needful work—but ii) 
attempting to porpi'tuato force us a rule of state¬ 
craft, failed. 

Carlyle’s famous remark that tho people of Eng¬ 
land consisted of thirty millions, mostly fools, 
certainly harmonises—whatever allowance be made 
for humorous exaggeration—with his distaste for 
“ the divine right of democracy ”; yet we must 
not overlook the fact that no one more warmly 
espoused tho cause of tho poor or more bitterly 
denounced the wealthy drones that abound in 
society. 
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“ Oh. if you could dethrone that brute, god Mammon, 
and put a spirit God in his place 1 ” he cries. “ One 
wav or othor he must and will have to be dethroned. 
Supply and demand ih not the one taw of nature. Deep, 
far deeper, are law's obligations, sacred as man’s life 
itself. . . . To make some human hearts a little wiser, 
manfully happier, more blessed, less accursed, it is work 
for a God.” 

He preached the doctrine of a moral change in 
society. Ho lixika to the ruling classes for the 
initiative; and fails to understand the real sigiufi- 
conce of tho democratic appeal. Far clearer in 
insight on this point was his contemporary, John 
iStuart Mill. 

“The idea of rational domocrary,” said Mill, " m not 
that people thcm'plvea goM-m, but lluit thi*j havo 
a'ciinly for good governmenl This weurity they can 
have only by retaining in tin ir own hands the ultimate 
I'uulrol. Th(‘ people Ought to be masters employing 
servants mort‘ skilful than thciiiselves.” 

That surely ia a sounder political ideal than 
Carlyle’s enlightened despotism. 

Obedience la good : so also is loyalty and horo- 
uoTship. But tho hcnae of individual rtsponsi' 
bihty is, afltT all, the most important; as Emerson 
aiud, “It IS a low honeiit to give sonieihmg: it is 
a high bcnofit to eiiablo mo to do somewhat of 
mysolf.” George Eliot expressed it even more 
jiilhily when she said : “ TJiose who tmst us, odu> 
i ate us ’ 

Carlyle’s sorial philosophy is vitiatod thorefore 
by its oxtravHgnnt dejioiideiicn on authority. Apart 
from this, there aie many admirable jiomts in his 
dicta on jioIiIkoI and social subjrct.s 

Yot it IS ns ail ethical force that Carlyle will lx* 
best rcmemlx'rcd Here scnrcely ever is he at 
iaull. SitK'cre and honourable m all his dialings, 
he preach(<d a practical workaday creed that is as 
much a living force to>day as in the time when it 
was fii.st delivered. If liis hatred of compromise 
I'-d him at times into intemperance of speech, the 
fieling at the bottom was incontrovertible enough. 
By a little tiimmmg, and toning down, he might at 
moro than one juncture m his cart'cr have secured 
a material position that would Itav'e saved him 
many a year of hard struggle. But ho never 
compromisetl, never abated a jot of what he held 
to be right And if ho provred impervious to the 
blandishments of money, ho was equally impervious 
to the seduction of prni.so. Success has spoiled 
many a good man : it never afferled Carlyle 

I believe that the glowing sincerity of his Sartor 
Remrtufi, the moral suggestiveness of hia Hero 
Worship and his CromwU, and tho large poetic 
imagination of certain of his Essays will exercise a 
more commanding and permanent influence than 
even the brilliancy of the French Rei'oltUion and 
Frederick, and that because, as Leigh Hunt said of 
him: 

“ What Mr. Carlyle loves better than bta fault-finding, 
with all its elouuonco, is tlie foce of any human creature 
that looks suffering, and loving, and sincere.” 

In concluding this rough survey of his work, 
something may Ixi said of Carlyle-ese that has 
troubled and will contmuo to trouble many readers. 
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Carlyle’s style is, save with a few exceptions^ 
notably m the Life of Sterling, a disturbing, be¬ 
wildering, and often exasperating style ; it is at the 
same time a perfectly sincere and natural expres¬ 
sion of the writer's tempor of mmd. The style ia the 
man. Its defects are bound up with its virtues (for 
Sterling only exhibits one side of Carlyle’s nature), 
and though wn may regret its extravagances and 
contortions, they are part of the pnee we pay for 
his peculiar humour, satire, and tempestuous elo¬ 
quence. The style, just as in Meredith’s case, 
will necessarily limit his appeal, and in an age like 
ours of hurry and bustle, the writers who express 
(humselves clearly and simply will have, un¬ 
doubtedly, tho wider influence. As a figure in 
our social literary history Carlyle will always loom 
a largo and important flgure, but as a maker of 
letters ho w'lll proimbly survive to the reading world 
at large rather in suggestive fragments. 

Geobok Fox 

Perhaps tho most remarkahlo incident in Modem 
History, says Tciifebilrockh, is not the Diet of Worms, 
still less tho Battle of Austerliti, Waterloo, Peterloo, at 
any other hnttln ; hut an incident pobsod carelessly over 
by most Historians, and treated with some dogrM of 
ridicule hv others, namely, George Fox's making to 
himself a suit of leather. This man, the first of the 
Quakers, and by triide a shoeniaker, was one of those 
to whom, undor ruder or purer form, the Divine Idea of 
the Universe is pleobod to manifest itself; and, across 
all the hulls of Ignorance and earthly Degradation, 
bhine through, in unspeakable Awfulness, unspeakable 
Beauly, on thi-ir souls: who tlierefore are nghtly 
accounted Prophets, God-possessed ; or even Gods, as 
in boiue ]x‘riuds it has chanced. Bitting in his stall; 
working on tunned hides, amid pincers, paste-horns, 
resin, swine-hnstles, and a nameless flood of rahhish. 
this youth hod, novertheleas, a Living Spirit belonging 
to him ; also an antique Inspired Volume, through which 
ns through a window, it could look upaa^s, and discern 
Its celestial Home. The task of a daily pair of shoes, 
coupled even with some prospect of victuals, and an 
honourable Mastership in Cordwainerv, and perhaps the 

{ lost of Thirdborough in his hundred, as the crown of 
ong faithful sowing, was nowiso satisfaction enough to 
such a mind; but even amid tho bonng and hammenng 
came tones from that far country, came Splendours and 
Terrors; for this poor Cordwainer, as we said, was a 
Man; and tho Temple of Immensity, wherein os Man 
he had been sent to minister, was full of holy mjrstery 
to him. 

The Clergy of the neighbourhood, the ord^ed 
Watchers and Interpreters of that same holy mystery, 
listened with unaffected tedium to his consultations and 
advised him, as the solution of such doubts, *' to drink 
liuer and dance with the girls.” Blind leaders of the 
blind I For what end were their tithes levied and eaten ; 
for what were their shovel-hats scooped out, and their 
surplices and cassock-aprons girt on ; and such a church- 
repsinng, and chaffering, and orgswiing, and other 
racketing, hold over that spot of God’s esrth,—if man 
were but a Patent Digester, and the belly with its 
adjuncts tho grand Reality T Fox turned from them, 
with tears and sacred scorn, back to his Leather-parings 
and his BiVilc. Mountains of encumbrance, higher than 
Altna, had been heaped over that Spirit: but it was a 
Spirit and would not lie buned there. Through long 
days and nights of silent agony, it struggled and wrastled, 
with a man's force, to be free ; how its prison mountains 
heaved and slaved tumultuoiiely, as the giant spirit 
shook them to this hand and that, and emerged into 
the light of Heaven I That Leicester shoe-shop, had 
men known it. was a holier place than any Vatican or 
Lorotto-Shrine. “So bauda^, and hampered, and 
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hmi i mrt In." groaned be, "with tboueand reqoisitione, 
obligationa, etoape, tattara, and taoraga, 1 can neither 
mm iuft move: not my own am i, rat the World’e; 
and time fliae laet, and Heaven ia high, and Hell ie 
deep t Man I bethink thee, if thou hut power of 
nira^tl Whjr not; what binds me herel Want, 
want7—^Ha, of whatT Will all the ehoe-wagea under 
the moon fen^ me aoroae into that far Land of Light T 
Onlv Uediti^ion can, and devout prayer to Ood. Iwill 
to the woods: the hollow of a tree will lodge me, wild- 
bmriiia lead me | and for olotiwa, eannot I etiteh myaelf 
aaa perennial suit of Leather I *' 

Hiatorieal oil-painting, eontinuea TenfeladrSokh, is one 
of the Arte I never praotiaed; therefore ehall 1 not 
deeide whether thu subjeot were easy of ezeoution on 
tbo oanvas. Yet often as it seemed to me aa if such 
first outfleehing of man's Freewill, to lighten, more and 
more into Day^, the Chaotio Night that thrratened to 
engulf him in its hindranoea and its horrora were pro¬ 
perly the only grandeur there ia in History. Let some 
nving Angelo or Roaa, with aaemg eye and underatand- 
ing heart, pietura Oeoige Fox on that morning, when he 
spreads out hie eutting-board for the last time, and outa 
oowhides by unwonM pattema, and stitehes them 
together into one oontinuoua all-including Caae, the 
farewell aervioe of his awl I Stitch away, thou noble 
Fox I every pnck of that little instrument is pricking 
Into the heart of Slavery, and world-worship and the 
Mammon-god. Thy elbows ^erk aa in strong swimmer- 
atrokes, and every stroke is bearing thee across the 
Prison-ditch within which Vanity holds her Workhouse 
and Ragfur, into lands of true liberty ; were the work 
done, there ia in broad Europe one Fnm Han, and thou 
art he I 

Thus from the lowest depth there is a path to the 
loftiest height: and for the Poor also a Gospel has 
been published. Surely if, as D’Alembert asserts, my 
illnstnoiu namesake, Diogenes, was the greatest man of 
Antiquity, only that he wanted Decency, then by 
stronger reason is George Fox the greatest of the 
M oderns, and greater than Diogenes himself: for he 
too stands on the adamantine basis of his Manhood, 
easting adde all props and shores; yet not, in half- 
■avege Pnde, under-vmuing the Earth; valuing it rather, 
as a place to yield him warmth and food, he looks 
Heavenward from his Earth, cuid dwells in an element 
of Mercy and Worship, with a still Strength, such aa 
the ^nio’e tub did nowise witneae. Great, truly, was 
(to ; a temple from which luan’s dignity and 
divinity waa ecorniully preached abroad: but greater is 
(to Leathar Hull, for tha same sermon waa preached 
than, and not in but in Love.^ 

One hae only to g^anoe at any Victorian library 
to aee what a popular figure the didactic essayist 
used to be; and yet how uninspiring and oommon- 
plane many of these writers turn out to be if we look 
at their pages to-day. Among the more notable of 
the crowd are the two Hares (Julius, 1795-1S55 ; 
Augustus, 1702-1834), whose aphoristic Ouesaea tU 
Tnah was once so eagerly read. Neither they nor 
Sir Arthur Helps (1813-1875), authorof Fnenda in 
OeuneU (1847-1859) and Companiona of nty Solitude 
(1861), idiow any depth or originality; and their 
popularity was due probably to the foot that they 
eiyroeiad oensibly, and with mild literary ability, 
oentiments held to be improving. 

Wjluax Rathbohe Grbq (1809-1881) ia a de¬ 
cidedly more interesting figure. He waa a dear, 
▼terous writer on social and religious problems from 
a Radical standpoint. Hia Cr^ of Chriatandom is 
praotioally a Unitarian manifesto, and its chief merit 
lies in the forcible lucidity with which he states his 
Of greater interest to-day is the Tolame 


Snignuu of Life, which ia more varied in its scope, 
md gives a good picture of the various social 
ethical problems troubling hk generation. 

More interesting still, from the literary point of 
view, is William Bbiohty Rahob (1823-1882), of 
whom Professor Walker has justly said he was “ as 
much under-rated aa Helps has been over-rated." 
His ddi^tful verse is treated daewhere. Of his 
prose, the two volumes, Henry Holbaach: Student 
in Life and Phdoaophtf (1866) and Vtewa and Opi- 
niona (1866), give us of his best in wise, witty, 
and trenchant sayings on the life of his day. 

But he waa not merdy a maker of apboristio 
apothegms, he hod the power of visualising oertam 
types of character with a dry humoiu: that reminds 
the reader of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

More oonoemed with letters, less with contem¬ 
porary life, are Sir John Skelton (1831-1 ^97), with 
his agreeable and sprightly Nugoa Cnltcrn (1882) and 
TcdOe-Talk (1894), and A. K. H. Boyd (1825-1899). 
whose Recreatuina of a Country Paraon (1859-1861), 
and othra volumes of miscellaneous essay work, 
t^ontain a good deal of pleasant chatter. 

The next critic of importance ia M^ctbew 
'^Xbkol^ he has greater versatility and more bociy 
^lian f¥unt, and although he is for less sympathetic 
and discerning in his appreciation of romantic 
poetry, hia more considerable scholarship and ac- 
oompliahment make him a figure of the first import- 
snoe. 

At first sij^t, Arnold’s oritical essays may dis- 
appomt the student. He has no aptitude for 
logical arrangement; cares bttle about presenting 
a live and definite portrait of the subject of the 
entioism, and makes no attempt to look round his 
subject; indeed, when hw sympathies are " im¬ 
perfect ’’ (to use Elia’s phrase), he does not try 
even to present the writer's own point of view. He 
doesn’t Like him, that is sufficient. He dismisses 
Shelley just as in another direction he dismisseb 
miracles, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

These are drawbacks which cannot be lightly 
passed over. None the less they are outweighed 
by the positive ments of Arnold’s critical aocom 
phshment. 

To bqgin with, no one, with the exception of Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, proved so happy as he in the art of 
oomparative oritioiam Hia wide soholarship, rrin- 
forced by a delicate literary palate, make his remorkH 
on foreign Uterature and his comparison of English 
and continental literature espeoiaUy valuable. If 
he failed to do justice to some great romantic 
writers, he at any rate did much to restore a proper 
appreciation of clanioism that the great outbimt 
of romantic literature had tended to obscure and 
belittle. Then even his most fragmentary and dis- 
connected critical work abounds in luminous 
flashes of insight. Hia work ia never negligible; 
and what is almost oa important, it ia never dull. 

To consider his oritical work in greater detail. 

Arnold’s plea for oloasioism os opposed to roman¬ 
ticism may first be oonsidered. Although he 
ignored or belittled much that was valuable in 
romanticism, he has pointed oat very deadly ita 
deCeote imd wedmessea os a moveBMiit. H« 
rrpiaad tha exaggerated importonoa Rttadiad to 
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the Middle Agee, and the “ groteaqueneaa" and 
" inBtionality ” of much literary medwvaliam. 
He eavr just aa clearly, yet with more sympathy, 
the tendency toward eccentricity, formlessness, 
and lack of balance encouraged by romanticism; 
and held that, m the case of the English people, the 
excessive devotion to romanticism waa espeoiaQy 
humful, since England was “ the native home of 
intellectuai eccentricity of all kinds.” The defect 
of the Fre-Raphartite movement, he held, was to 
imagine “ that the peculiar effect of nature resides 
in the whole and not in the parts.” What is the 
cure for this 1 Arnold pvea it not only once (it 
first appears in the Preface to the Poons of 1863), 
but again and again m his wntuigs A return to 
the classical spirit is “ calm cheerfulness, dis¬ 
interested objectivity.” If we wished to regain 
this, we must not only study the olassics themselves, 
but pay less attention to German and more atten¬ 
tion to French literature. Why? In hia Literary 
Influenre o/ Acodemiea he gives the reason: “ Open¬ 
ness of mmd and flexibility of mtelligence were very 
signal chamcteristica of the Athenian people in 
ancient times; everybody will feel that openness 
of mind cuid flexibility of intelligence are remark¬ 
able characteristics of the French people in modem 
times ” Not that French literature is essentially 
sroater than German or English literature France 
for him woe “famed in all great arts, in none 
pipreme ” ; there is greater genius to be found m 
the land that produced Shakespeare and Milton; 
greater genius in the country that gave us Goethe 
But we have so much natural affinity with the 
Feutomc peoples, we need a corrective We don’t 
need more ideas, more provocative thought, we 
need greater lucidity, harmony of presentment; 
these we shall find in French literature. Hemes 
greatness lay in the fact that he apphed French 
methods to Teutonic thought. 

One of the most important legacies of this 
classical spirit for the critic was the spirit of dis¬ 
interestedness, of self-detachment. This is the 
spirit indeed that animates all Arnold’s work, 
whether critical or creative. Suavity, as wo saw, 
was a dommant note of his verse; the absence of 
violence—^whether in laudation or disapprobation. 
Arnold is always in kid gloves; and if kid gloves are 
not exciting adornment for a poet, there is much to 
bo said for the kid glove in criticism. You can be 
quite as deadly with the kid glove as with the 
naked fist if you know how to hit. Arnold cer¬ 
tainly knew how to hit, and whether in prose 
letters or in social satire he proved a oontro- 
varsialist of remarkable power. In his Etaays in 
Oritieiam, bis Culture and AnorcAy, his Friendahvp'e 
Qarland, his breeding b perfect, 1^ voice b never 
raised; but the li(^t banter, the courteous irony, 
the searching analysb, are of the highest quality. 

There b a oonsbtent point of view underlying all 
Arnold's writings. It may be seen in hb woU- 
known dictum on Culture: 

“Onltore seeks to do sway with clsasss and seotai 
to aaks the beat that has been thought and known 
In the world eurront everywhere | to make all men 
live la on atmoqihere of awoetneaa and light, where 
ttwy tnsy use Ideal os it noes them itself, fae^y, un¬ 


masked, and not bound by them. Thu b the aooial 
idea, and the men of onltore are the true apoetlea al 
equality.” 

Again: 

“The grand power of poetry b ite interfuetatlve 
power: by which I mean, not a power of drawing out 
m block and white an explanation of the mystery of the 
universe, but the power of so dealing with things as to 
awaken in us a wonderfully full, new, and intimate sense 
of them, and of our rebtions with them. When thu 
sense u awakened in us, as to objects without us, we 
feel ourselvee to be in contact with the eaaentbl nature 
of thow objecte, to be no longer bewildered and opp r ee eo d 
by them, but to have their aecret, and to be in bumony 
with them; and thu feeling calms and satisfieB us aa 
no other can.” 

Hm.ce the famous remark that “ poetry b a 
criticism of life ” u an epigrammatic sunmung up 
of all that he contends for as a wnter both of life 
and letters. It means that poetry b more than 
a matter of extemob ; more than the utterances of 
certom moods; it b an expression of the moral 
and intellectual attitude of the literary artut. 
Arnold's opinion of the high function of culture and 
anarchy, as supplied by poetry, is even more clearly 
Been if we turn to Culture and Anarchy, where he 
condemns the narrow restriction of culture to a 
smattering of the classics, and says he wbhes to 
show what culture really is, what good it can do, 
and what is our especial need of it 

In the opening chapter he premises that culture, 
m part, u: 

*' A desire after the things of the mind for their own 
Bakes and for the pleasure of seeing them os they are,” 
but “ there *s another view,” he says, “ in which the 
love of our neighbours, the impulse towards notion, 
help, and beneficence, the desire for removing human 
error, clearing human confusion, and diminisbine 
human misery, the noble aspiration to leave the world 
better and happier than we found it—motives eminently 
such as are called social—come in as parts of the ground 
of culture, and the main and pre-emment part.” 

Culture, therefore, b nothing more nor less than 
the study of perfection- It moves by the force 
not only of pure knowledge, but of the moral and 
social passion for doing good. 

In a later chapter he points out how that. 

*' To walk staunchly by the best light one has, to be 
strict and sincere with oneself—not to be of the number 
of those who say and do not, to be in earnest—this b 
the diseipbne by which alone man can be enabled to 
rescue his life, to make it eternal. The intense and 
convinced energy with which the Hebrew threw him- 
aelf upon hu ideal of righteousness, and which inspired 
the incomparable definition of the great Christbn virtue 
Faith—the substance of things hopisd for, the evidence 
of things not seen—this energy of devotion to its ideal 
has belonged to Hebraism alone.” 

Hellenbm he defines aa “ the intelligenoe driving 
out those ideas which are, after all, the basb of 
right practices, the indomitable impulse to know 
and adjust them perfectly.” Hellenism aims at 
right seeing; Hebraism at right doing. Our aim 
should be to combine these, and not, as pantheism 
has done, ernffliasue oonduot only. 

Ebewhere Arnold iqipUes this IhiB of oritioism 
to the various diviaians cf woaetif. Hia 
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eondemiiH the “ aristocratic ” olaases for their in¬ 
difference to ideas; the middle classee for their pre¬ 
occupation with inuney-makiiig . 

” Your mlddle-claRS men," ho hnvfi with cutting scorn, 
“ think it thn highest pitch of dovoluprnent and civili- 
satinii, when their Jotters are corned tuclvo tniioH a day 
from T&lingtoii to Cftmhorvudl, and from Caiiiberncll 
to Islington ; and if railway triuna run to and fro 
Letwcou them every quarter of an hour.” 

Yot while condemning the nitention of the averago 
man to what ho culls “praetieul coiisiderntioiis.” 
Arnold IB, in the higher sense of the tcriii, a lover 
of praeticiality. Whether ho is just to tho ‘‘ mystic ” 
IS a di’liutable point that need not Lmv diseussed here, 
liut his dislike of any spiritual attitude that could 
not bo expressed m dotinite, eonrrote usefiilnois 
is certainly to the point No une has more admir¬ 
ably disongagcd from its pmithcistic sotting tbe 
sbrowd proetieality of JOnn i-.on tliaii be, or aji- 
firaised more clearly tlie pienliar genius of Heine, 
or tho healing jiower ol \\ ordswoitli Tlio gieut 
idealist in Ins view wai always practical. Hi.s 
dniain-caslles have solid foundations, though thoir 
tuirets m,iy be in tne clouds 

Ono of the brnt. jirools of Arnolil’s pruetieality 
lies 111 the sagacity of Ins educational piopusuls. 
lln vius broad-minded, witiioiit being in tbe least 
cranky iii Ins vic’vvs ns to eleTneiitiiiy education 
lie would have tlui (<lenieiits of ]''ieiich as well us 
of Latin taught m tho si-huols, and also tbe be¬ 
ginning of natural scieneos. 

“ We are all r oining to bo agrt rd,” bo wrote, “ that an 
entin* Igiioranie of tho <o«<leiii of nntuie lo ns giave a 
defect in our children’s education an not to know tlieio 
was evei such a person as Choiles tho First.” 

He pnintod out how that no ono in England was 
taught to tench, while in 1<'ranee tiu' Stnto Look 
over with greater thoroiiglmess evi'rj kind of isluca- 
tioii, and exof ted a liigber standard nf elhtieiicy from 
their tenohnrs Ho partienliiris(*d L’E'ole Normalo 
training college tor teaeheis' nieihods, fur its ev- 
cc-lleiico At the same time, thoui’li lie compart'd 
gieatly to its disadvantage the nietliodieul and 
desultory eharneter of Knglisli I'niveit»ity teaching 
with the ordinary methods of tin* French University, 
he \ia.s not blind to the defts-ts in some of the French 
schools 

Most of us have como to behove now in the neces¬ 
sity of systematic State educ<itiiiii. and Arnold did 
much to ronvort tis by his writings He admired 
especially the methods of (lemiati erlucation 'ilie 
French Uiiiveraitics he considered neetled lilieity; 
the English needed sciences; Cemiun Univorsitios 
hml both 1’he TTniversity Extension Movement 
owed its primary inspiration to Arnold , and whilo 
many of tho rtvfornis he lulvucated still remain to be 
earned out, much has now been accomplished for 
wluch ho contended. There were no more liboral- 
mmderl, clear-sighted educational reformers in 
the Victorian era than he and Thomas Henry 
Huxley, 

In conclusion, sometlimg may bo said of Arnold’s 
philosophical position. 

His must important point in theological con¬ 
troversy was the emplut'^w he laid upon a literary 


interpretation of the Bible, as opposed to a scientific 
interpretation. Ho has been onticised for en¬ 
croaching as a layman upon the domain of the 
piufcssional philosopher; but if lack of specialised 
scholarship rendeied of doubtful value some of 
his conolusioiis. he wa.s suiTiciently equipped in 
tho mam for the ond ho had in view—^that of dis- 
eiigagiiig cthic.s from religion, and from freeing 
current religion from its narrow dogmatic basis. 
Its gloom, and its vulganty. Arnold’s treatment 
of controversial subjects is not free from flippancy, 
nr from a certain cuck-siireness. But in his final 
eonclusiiirts, which are best described as pantheistic, 
ho arrived at a position which has many distin¬ 
guished votaries to-day 

Of more proctienl importance perhaps is the 
earnest, sincere, and essentially spiritual interpro- 
t at ion of tho Scnplures—destructivn cnticisiu riot- 
withstaiidmg—^and the striking moral beauty of 
many passages m iMeralure and Dogma and Uod 
mu! the Jiibli , 

Of Rom.uT Loitis Stkvenson’s woik as a 
romances and ns u poet mention lias boen rnadn 
elsewhere There is not tho same original force 
and intellectual body m hia critical work that 
w’e find m tho great critics of the Hoiiiantic 
movement, but in freshness, grai-e, and indi¬ 
viduality ho has few rivals Especially attrac¬ 
tive IS tho personal, idiosyneiatic note. Ho does 
not lack cither originality or depth; but these 
things are not tlie mam things that compel our 
attention in Stev'i'ii.son. What liolds us most is 
hiB engaging m.armer Examine his agreoablo 
ossuys, VirgmthuH 1‘niriaque and Familuir Studies 
of Men and IIotAh, and this quality will manifest 
itself. Frequently we are reminded of Hazlitt, 
Lamb, and Montaigne Yot desjiite his obvious 
iiiflcbteilness to tbeso greater writers, there is an 
individual flavour about Stevenson’s work—^the 
flavour of an atfmctivo personality. Tins is sufli- 
cient compensalioii 

As u critic of books his originality is porhajis 
moie [ironounced, but wise ami large though many 
of his utterances ore, here again it is tho pleasant 
distinction of peisonolity that gives salt and flav'our 
to them There are many critics le.ss brilliant, 
less attractive m tlieir speoi’h. on whoso judgment 
we should pluen greater reliane^i Sometimes, as 
in the essay on f'lctor Hugo's Romances, his own 
temperament stands in the way; at other times, 
as m his Thorrau €wt.icle. there is a vein of wilful 
capneiousness, even of impish malice, that distorts 
bis judgment. Neither essays can be passed over, 
and both ore extremely interesting. One cannot 
say they aie satisfying. Stevenson does scant 
justice to the extraordinary passion, tho Titanic 
strength of Hugo; and in tho case of Thoreau, ho 
dwells too harshly upon the less gracious aspects 
of the “ poot-naturaliat.” 

It IB only fair to say, however, that in the case of 
Thoreau he made generous amends in the preface 
to tho CoUected Essays. Both the reconsidered 
verdict and the original essay are highly charao- 
Icn'stic of the man. Other men have said equally 
harsh things of Thoreau Stevenson alone had 
tbe fairness, tho childlike frank spirit, to go back 
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upon himsdf These are the things that ondoar us 
to Stevenson, Mid make it impossible to be angry 
with any of his paradoxes and extravagant capers. 
Who but Stevenson would liavo written thus; 

“The most tonipeiato of living critirb onco marked 
a passage of my own with a cm>* and 1 he words, ‘ This 
seems nonst'nfie.’ It not only seenicii, it was so. It 
was a private bravado of my own wliiuli 1 had ho often 
rcpi'atnj to krap up my spirits ihat 1 had giown at 
labt wholly to hehcve it, ana liud endi'd )>y setting down 
os a contribution to the theuiy of life.” 

Touched by this confidence, one reads Stevenson 
—eBjTecially the lotfors—with a more discerning 
eye, n more rompabsionate understanding; and 
if at tiinos one feels the presence of the Ariel too 
strong and longs for a more human, leas elfin 
sonahty, then the thought ihat wo are doHliiig 
with ilehberate " bravado ” may well chock our mi- 
patu'iicc 

Men uho suffer much arc wont to keop up a 
bravo finnt b 3 ' an appenrance of indiiferonco. 

Tlio styhst H'unctunes is tin ombarrassmont to 
Stevenson's roinnAens; we feel he is so oaieful 
nlioiit his litoralV appealnneos that the subject- 
matter huffers. liut hiH mceiies of speech ait* all 
to tho advantage of the rssaj'ist,. Some retulers 
lament the “ Shorter Cntechi.st ” ni'to in sonic of 
Stevenson’s prose writings 1 cannot share this 
fooling of disfavour. In the Liiij Motals wul 
Chnslian Strmon«, the moralist is perhaps a shade 
tiresome; but the Fahlt n are w hollj' delightful; 
and Jekyll and Ilyile, if somev Imt ovei valued aa 
a work of art, assuredly loses none of its interest 
and apfical bernuso it happens to be a morality in 
thm disguise. It soems to ino that the “ Shorter 
Catechist ” element in Stevenson is pist tho quality 
that gave him so fine a griphuld of Lfe, and rein¬ 
forced his lilt 03 imparling a str-iin of idealism to 
his work that gave it a body and power which 
otherwise it would have lacked. 

Among the critics in the I'losiiig venrs of tho Vic- 
tonan era are several names of considerable interest. 

Gi'oiioe Henry Lkwes (1817-1878) was a gifu-d 
and versatile man of letters, who wiuto an excellent 
Life of Goethe, and touched with grace and dis¬ 
tinction, if with fitful power, jihilosophy, fiction, and 
criticism 

Haruift MvRTiNKAa (1802-1876) proved a keen 
and incisive critic of social politics Of g-eatvr 
importance was Walter Baoehot (1826-1877), a 
fine econommt who never lost sight of the human 
equation. and a fresh and stimulating literary 
critio. Richard Holt Hutton (1826-1897) of tho 
Spectator. 

Aa literary editor of the Spectator, Hutton wrote 
criticism on most of the important tendencies of 
his day and his criticisms are wide and diverse 
Many of these have been reprinted, and although 
there is a certain joumalistio sorappmess r bout the 
papers in Contemporary Thought and Thtnl^era (1604), 
thero are no few luminous suggestions, and a high 
seriousnesa of treatment He excelloil especially 
in ethical estimates. With genuine, if somewhat 
restricted artistio sympathies, and a deepl 3 ' religious 
nature, he was partioularl 3 ’ successful in detaching 
the thought and general attitude from a wnter's 
work Conauqueiitly, when the writer had a more 
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or loss definite philosophy of life, none happier than 
Hutton in estimat.ing and appraising it. (3ne of lus 
best volumes of ciiticism is his Modem Ouidee of 
Enghsh Thought in Matlerg of Faith (1887), whore ho 
reviews in tuiii the work Hiid influence of Carl 3 ’le, 
J. n. Newiiiun, Mnttlww Arnold, George Eliot, and 
Ercilorick Deiii-.on Maurice 

It Ls not in the least necessary to agieo with the 
thiHilogical iiiliiIItil's in his nature that drew him 
to men like Newman ami Maiiiice, in order to 
appreciate the |)sychologica,l sliiil with which he 
visiialiKcs and piescnks these personalities to us; 
osjiociqI 13 ' is tins the ciwr* with the Newman Essay, 
which for its insight mlo thu uiirpiesfloiiable and 
perjilexing genius of llio man, is uiicxnclled by any 
other eiitieal Chtiniati' of this Oxford thinker 

The btreiiglh and weaknews of C’arl 3 'le’a religious 
position .sgiiiii 1.S most admirabl 3 ’ and fHirl3' anal 3 'Bed 
and pri'M iited 

In ills mom purely literuiy essays, thosi on Words¬ 
worth, Teiin 3 ’s(in, Hawthorne, ami Browning arc 
pcrhuiis tho best Much has been written on the.se 
great Victorians b 3 ’ other critics, nioie fincl 3 ' 
sciisiti\e to their artistic qualities, but iii> critique 
with which I urn familiar scizt's with greater power 
on what mri 3 ' bo called tlii* inuial <l 3 ’'iiaiiiich, than 
Hutton Nil doubt his weakness is to see life and 
letters too much Ihnuigh 11 stained-glass window ; 
and coiistiTutional peeiihariticH stood m tho way 
of his doing lull justice to such different writers as 
Shelley ami Dick'*iis 

But allowing for a certain rigidity of outlook, be 
is a broad and discerning critic. 

As a religious thinker, ho was an Anglican of the 
Mauncian typo. Starting os a Unitarian, ho came 
under tho influence of Maurice and became a 
Churchman. The influence of Muurico was nut 
so strung in lator 3 ’oais, ami Newman’s influenoe to 
an extent took its place, Init tliough fascinated 
by Newman’s persoiialit v, and iiiimeiisely im- 
pn-ssed by liis spin tun’ standpoint, ho could never 
reconcile luinsolf to Newman's occle.siasticism. 
Hutton’s theological oasays are rcmarkabl 3 ' sug- 
gi*stive and thoughtful 

If not one of our git'ut cntics, he is certainly^ one 
of our mo->t interesting ; for despite a rather dis- 
eonciTting style, lie rart'l 3 ’ f.iils to arrest attention 
by the bi.iinwoi k w Inch he put into his articles, and 
to a high hcriousiu-sB which iicver Ix'comes porten¬ 
tous or Tnerel 3 ' didactic; and as an ethical force 
in w’lH'kly journalism he accumphslied a fine and 
notable work. 

There is not.liing of the stained-gloss window 
alxuit fim Leslie Stkimien's (1882-1904) critical 
wTitingH. Hutton wrote primarily as a religious 
moralist, Stephen as a thoughtful man of the world 
Huttii'i wo.'i peculiarly m H 3 'mpathy w'lth the Vio- 
ttiinan ideal iii let ters ; Stephen’s temperament is 
more akin to the oightei*nth century ; and some of 
his best cnticiil work treats of eighteenth century 
writers His studies of Johnson, of Swift, and of Pope 
ill the “ Kriglish Men of Letters ” senes, hw articles 
on Sterne, Rousseau. Godw'in and Shelley, Gray 
and his school, are unsurpassed in modem critical 
literaturo for their ooncisenoss, their rationality, 
and their judicial urbnnit 3 '. In two respects, how- 
ev'M, Stephen resembled Hutton. He had httlc 
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sympathy with the tasthetio school of onticism, 
distrusted literary imprwsionism, and always argues 
his case thoroughly. If we do not agree with 
he at any rate gives us chapter and verse for his likes 
and dislikes in literature. 

In the second place, he is more interested in 
the quahty of a man's thought than in his form 
of expression. He was admirably fitted for his 
editorial management of the Dictumary of Natwncd 
Biography, which he supervised from 1882 to 1891, 
when owing to failing health he shared the control 
with Sir Sidney Lee. The interest he invariably 
took in the man behind his writings, his taste for 
history, and his excellent scholarship, made him 
especially fitted for the task of biographer. A dry 
and pleasantly caustic humour added materially 
to the agreeable quahty of his essay work. The 
same qualities that inform his essay work, character* 
ise his more elaborate books : English Thought tnlke 
Eighteenth Century (1876—1878), and The English 
Uhlitariane (1900), where the greatness as well as 
the httleneaa of the age, finds dear and convincing 
expression. 

A word must be said also for his personal apologia 
—An Agnostic'a Apology (189.1); one of the frankest, 
fairest, and most touching documents of its kmd in 
the language 

A critic of equal scholarship and insight, but 
lesser performance, is H D. Tbaili. (1842-1900). 
As a critic he excelled in satire, as, for instance, in 
The New Lueutn (1884), and in The New Humour, 
and Other Essays. But even here he scarcely did 
justice to the breadth of his powers. A more solid 
piece of work is his Coleridge in the “ Engbsh Men of 
Letters " senes, where ho is especially good m deahng 
with Coleridge as a prosoinan and as a thinker. 

Andrew 1,anq (1844-1913) is a litwruy D'Ar- 
tagnan in literature: he would edit a volume of 
fairy stones or learnedly attack an historical m 3 rth ; 
write on “ Spooks," Mary Queen of Scots, or turn 
a neat Ballad, with equal ease and equal gusto. 
Probably the extent of his adventurous ranges m 
literature, and the time given to journalistic 
exigencies, will tell against the value of his work in 
any particular direction. Many of his critical essaj's 
make good reading; they are written with knowledge 
and enthusiasm ; but they bear the marks of hasty 
writing, and give us little more than the efiSoree- 
oence of the writer’s culture. 

Richard GARNErrr (1836-1906) has neithm' the 
versatility of Lang, nor the philosophic power of 
Hutton or Stephen. He was more essentially a 
scholarly man of letters like Traill, but difiers from 
him in having a more sensitive, poetic temperament. 
As with Buskin and many another writer, he found 
better expression in prose than in verse, though 
some of his lyrics are agreeable enough. Hia 
criticism of Coieridge, for instance, is a beautiful 
piece of work, finely sensitive to the imaginative 
greatness of his subject. No man had a finer liter* 
ary palate than he whwe poetry waa concerned. 

Excelling espsoially in the historicai side of literary 
devetopment, are Stopfonl Brooke, Qeoige Saints- 
busy, WiDiem Oourthope, and Edmund Gtosae. 

IX. Skxfvobo Baoon (1842), like Oanmtt, has a 
stronf^y poelte imagination, and is at hia beat when 
deali^ with noetrv. No onehaa written with mom 


insight and sympathy than he on the pre-Chauoerian 
period of Engli^ verse, and on the poets of the 
Romantic Revival; while hia primer on En g l ish 
Literature is a model of its kind. His critical 
writings are many and various, being marked 
always by enthusiasm for his subject. In his work 
dealmg with modern hterary developments, his 
essay on Blake, his various essays on Shelley, that 
on Bosseiti, and his daborate study of Tennyson 
ment particular attention. 

Dr. Wli<LiAM CocBTHOPH (1842) k beet remem¬ 
bered for his fine scholarly Hilary of English Poetry 
(1896-1909). His own temperamental taste makes 
him especially happy when dealing with the 
eighteenth century; and he is as happy when 
deahng with the Augustans as is Btopford Brooke 
when deahng with the Romantics. 

Prof. Georob E. B. Saintsbury (1845) is an 
invaluable writer for the literary student; un¬ 
approachable in hiB extensive and exhaustive 
Imowledge of the general development of English 
Literature. If his critical writings lack the charm 
and the lucidity that we find# in other literary 
historians, he baa no peer, far leas any rival, in the 
extent of his learning and in the catholicity of his 
taste. No student can ailord to ignore his masterly 
Short History of English Literature, his History of 
Cnttciam and Literary Taste in Europe, or his 
less ambitious but equally penetrating work on 
Elizabethan Literature. In tracing the historical 
development of various schools, in dealing with 
matters of prosody, he is peculiarly happy. When 
he leaves the historical background for the lighter 
texture of the Essay, hia marked preferences and 
prejudices are indulged to a much greater extent, 
and the dogmatic way with which he lays about him 
is naturally irritating to those whose idols he ruth¬ 
lessly tumbles from their pedestola. Yet, even here, 
ho IB stimulating, and the greater liveliness of style, 
flashes of humour, end out of the way knowledge 
make his critical essays always worth reading. 
Among these may be mentioned his Corrected 
Impreasums ; and hia Essays in English Literature 
(1780-1860). 

His delightful essay on Cobbett, for instance, 
is quite the best thing on that provocative yet 
attractive man that has been wnttm. 

Groce, wit, and distinction are the prevaiUng 
qualities in the work of Eduund Gobbb (1849). 
He is a ontio of flexible sympathies, as the peisond 
estimates in hia Modem English Literature, and 
hiB sympathetic Study of Ibsen (one of the first 
of its kind) testify: and he hM a remarkable 
gift for paychoIogioBl portraiture. This gift is the 
most happily expressed in his noteworthy fiction 
Father and Son. Mention must be made also of 
hia agreeable and accomplished verse. 

Other critics, of more modest and resteicted 
accomplishment, are Henry Moruiy (1822-1894)^ 
a painstaking literary historian; Wiluau Sharp, 
whose best work lies in his imaginative prose: 
Wpaiah Mtnto (1846-1893); Canon AiNaBB(1837- 
1904), who deswves the affection and respect 
of all lovers of Lamb and Crabbe; John Cbttbtoh 
CoixiNS (1848-1908); and Fbbdbrick FuRmTiUb 
(1826-1913), especially noteworthy for his sdbolotly 
stadias of Early and Middls-En^idi liter ato rsL 
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On the phQoIogioal ride, the namee of Profeasor 
W. W. Bsxas (1S36-1912). and Bdwabd A&bbb, 
deserve special remembrsDce. Among classical 
Boholare who have done much to kindle enthusiasm 
for the maaterpieoes of Greek and Roman literature 
are H. A. J. Muhbo, with his Lueretiua; John 
ComNQTON (1825-1869), with his prose tnmslstion 
of the ^neid ; Sir John Rhys (1840), whose Celttc 
Heathendom (1886) is a worthy suppl^ent to Lady 
Charlotte Guest's Mabmogum (1849); Ptofeseor 
Macxaii. (1850), who has done much to make us 
appreciate the intimate spirit of Latin literature, 
and Professor GmsEBT Murray (1866), who has 
done the same for Greek letters. The name of 
Professor John Pentland Mahaity (1839-1016), 
is more particularly associated wii^ the sociri 
aspect of Greek life. 

In an age of specialisation, it is natural that 
critics with marked temperamental afSmties should 
mark out special 6eld3 for their labours: 

Edward Dowdbn (1843-1013), one of our beet 
analytical critics of romanticism; Lord Moiu:.ev 
(1838), unexcelled for hia studies in French litera¬ 
ture, and always a fine and distinguished com¬ 
mentator on anything pertaining to hfe and letters; 
Professor RAtmoH (1861), with his imaginative 
insight into the adventurous spirit of the EUza- 
betlmn age; and Austin Dobson (1840), who has 
revealed the manners of the eighteenth century, 
while Leslie Stephen has revealed its morals. 

W E Henuey (1849-1003) specialises in critical 
portraiture and in hia power of visualising is akm 
to Gosse, though in tone and temper he is more like 
7efifrey and the earlier reviewers. He had flashes 
of brilliant insight, and wrote with force and 
vitality; but much of his work is unsatisfactory 
by reason of its hard, superficial briUiance and 
ungenerous temper. 

As a last Ulustration from the notable gallery 
of Victorian entios, wo may take Theodore Watts- 
Dunton (1832-1914) As a personality he does 
not belong to the primary men; he is inferior to 
Ruskin and Carlyle in driving force; and lacks 
that arresting distinction that draws us to Matthew 
Arnold and Stevenson, and, to a lesser extent, to 
Walter Pater But for a keen sagacity into com¬ 
parative values, he has no rival and few peers 
As an illustration of his analytical cunning, take 
the passage on Absolute and Relative Humour: 

" That an apprehension of inoongruity is the basis of 
both relative and absolute humour is no doubt true 
enough; but while in the case of relative humour it is 
the incongruity of some departure from the normal, in 
the case of absolute humour it is the sweet incongruity 
of the normal itself. Relative humour laughs at the 
breach of the accustomed laws of nature and the oon- 
ventionaJ laws of man, which laws it accepts as final. 
Absolute humour (comparing them unconsciously with 
some ideal standard of its own, or with that ideal or 
noumenal or spiritual world behind the oosmlo show) 
sees the incongruity of those very laws themselves— 
laws which are the relative humourist's standard. 
Abwlute humour, in a word, is based on metaphysics— 
relative humour on experience. A child can berome a 
relative humourist by adding a line or two to the nose 
of Wellington, or by rever^g the nose of the Venus 
de Medici. l%e idMolute humourist has so long been 
saying to himselL * What a whimsioal idea is the anmaa 


nose I' that he smiles the smile of Anaroharsis at the 
ohild’s lawghter on seeing it turned upside dosm. So 
srith oonvention and its oodes of etiquette—from the 
pompons harlequinade of royalty—^the mefobla ginger* 
Dread of an aristocracy of names without office or 
culture, down to the Dmoonisn laws of Fhilistia and 
bourgeois respeotabihty; whatever is a breach of the 
local laws of the game of sooial life, whether the lews 
be those of a village pothouse or of Mayfair ; wheUiec 
it displays an ignorance of matters of familiar know* 
ledge, these are the quarry of the relative humourist. 
The absolute humourist, on the other hand, as we see 
in the greatest masters of absolute humour, ia so per. 
petually overwhelmed with the irony of the entire game, 
oosmio and human, from the droll little conventions of 
the village pothouse to those of London, of Pans, of 
New York, of Pekin—up to the apparently meaningless 
danoe of the planets round the sun—up again to that 
greater and more meaningtess waltz of suns round the 
centre—he is eo delighted with the delicious foolishness 
of wisdom, the conceited ignorance of knowledge, the 
groteequeness even of the standard of beauty itself, 
above all. with the whim of the absolute humourist 
Nature, amusing herself, not merely with her monkeys, 
her flamingoes, her penguins, her dromedaries, but with 
these more whimsical creatures still—these ‘bipods' 
which, though ‘featherless,’ are proved to be not 
‘pluoked fowls’; these proud, high-thinkmg organisms 
—stomachs with heads, arms, ancT logs as useful appen¬ 
dages—^these countless little 'me’s,' so all alike and 
yet 80 unlike, each one feeling, knowing itself to be 
the me, the only true original me, round i^om all other 
me’a revolve—so overwhelmed la the absolute humourist 
with the whim of all this—with the incongruity, that 
is, of the normal itself—with the ‘ almighty joke * of 
the Cosmos as it is—that he sees nothing 'funny* in 
departures from laws which to him are in themselves 
the very quintessence of fun. . . . With Charles Lamb 
he feels, m short, that humour * does not go out with 
life ’; and in answer to Elia’s question, ‘ Can a ghost 
laugh t ’ he says, * Assuredly, if there be ghosts at all,’ 
for he is as unable as Soamo Jenyns himself to imagine 
that even the seraphim can be perfectly happy without 
a peroeption of the ludicrous." 

What relation does Mr. Watta-Dunton’s original 
work, his verse and his fiction, bear to his critical 
essays ? They are, to a considerable extent, concrete 
illustrations of the author's abstract theonsing. 
Aylvnn is an elaborate and lengthy foot-note to 
the critic’s happy generalisation in The Renascence 
of Wonder. The Coming of Love is a metrical and 
concrete version of the sficculative ideas that under¬ 
lie Aylvnn It is not given to every thinker to 
thus annotate his own felicities; and, having 
preached, to proceed to practice. Even os it stands 
(and Aylvnn was onginally far longer), the book 
sufiera from superabundance of matter. But de- 
siHte its excessive length and a consequent occa¬ 
sional failure of grip, it is a fine performance, fuU 
of cultured thou{^t and on astonishing insight into 
gypsy life. 

Freshness, technical skill, and alert mentality 
distinguish all his verse, and occasionally m one or 
two of his sonnets there are touches of high beauty. 
But, curiously enough, there is less of the romantic 
magic 'n his poetry than there is in his prose 
romance, Aylvnn, and less in his fiction than in hia 
criticism. 

It is as a critio that Watts-Dimton will be best 
remembered; in other departments he has many 
oompetitors, and it is impossible to adjudge him a 
plaoe in the front rank. As a oritio he baa few 
soperion in English Litentuie. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The gnnorsl drift and particular fluctuations of 
speculative thought in the nineteenth century, can 
be gathered by all thoughtful students of English 
letters fi'iun the poetry, the fiotion, and the critical 
essay work of the age. Calvinistic evangelicalism, 
fur instance, that flourished in its eailier years, is 
refliwtod m the poetry of Burns and the hymns of 
CowpiT, while its influonoo is clearly apparent in 
the earlier novels of Dickons and George Eliot, 
mure faintly so m the ciullnok of Macaulay, and 
lasistciitly HO in Carljle's view of life Ru&kin’s 
strict uvurigelical training left ineffaceable im- 
prcivsiuns upon his mode of thought—although, 
like C'url>lis ho shook oft its doginntie trappings— 
wliiie Browning’s religious jiO(*try owes more to 
evangelicalism than to any oilier thenlugical school 
The olleut of the so-callc'd “ Oxford ^^ovoIIlent ” 
and of neu-Catholicism, found also ri'iiiarkablo 
though loss wide I'xpression in letters; it coloured 
the writings of Froude, and w closely interwoven 
with the poetry of the pre-Kaphaelito school— 
indilfcront as many of the singers were to its 
theological implications—whilom liction it Ixiro fruit 
in the novels of Charlotte Yongo atHl I he mJ^stleal 
fiction of J. H Shorthousc A third development 
of philosophic speculation—rationalism, may bo 
traced in the historical woik of nun like Sei'ley and 
Leckv; in the later novels ot George Eliot, and in 
the wuik of modern men of letters such as Mt'n>dith 
and Jiardv 

So much roughly for the influence of speculative 
thought oil letters What of its influence on other 
expressions of our life 

The practical tendency of Evangelicalism is to 
And expression in moral reform, of Traetorianism 
in art, of Hatioualisin m social politics 

The Church in the late eighteenth century had 
been roused from its apathy by tliose fiery souls, 
the two Wesleys and their co-worker, Whitfield. 
And in the opening years of the lunelts'iith century 
the most viguniu-s persimalities in the religious 
world were men of tho same type To KiM>nk of the 
speculative thought of the Exangeheals is like the 
contents of that famous ehaplor “ Snakes m 
Iceland—^'rhere are no Hnakes iii Iceland ” 

There is practically no speculative thought in 
Evangelicalism; for the human reason was con 
Bidcrcd incapable of dealing with thesoi high inatteru. 
There was tho Infallible Book—with the lulo of 
life sot forth clearly, for all who cared to sec, and 
the Evangelicals found suflicient emotional ex¬ 
pression along moral and social channels. Here, 
indeed, notable work was accomplished, as tho 
names of Wilberforco and Clarkson and Elizabeth 
Fry bear eloquent witness In social history tho 
Evongehcals did muoh, but in intellectual history 


their place is an insignificant one, and their oon- 
tempt for culture and art, the narrowness of their 
outlook, put them out of sj-mpathy with a great 
body of refined and intelligent men and women. 

They never lacked great preachers, and in Scot- 
land especially, the munes of the fervid Robert Hall, 
and that fine admmistrativo genius, Thomas 
Chalmers, remind us of the best troditionH of the 
older J’uritans that moulded English life in tho 
seventeenth century But historical and philo¬ 
sophical problems and their bearing upui theology 
concerned them little 

Speculative thought in current theology began 
to stir now in two directions On the one hand 
we have the so-called “ Noetic School ” headed 
by Whately, a hard-headed thinker of the matter- 
of-fact typo, who did vigorouu woik in destructive 
criticism, exposing tho narrow ness of the Evangelicals 
and turmng attention to historical methods His 
weakness and these of his followeis lay in tho lack 
of that spiritual fervour which tlic great Evan¬ 
gelicals undoubtc'dly posnes-seU. Yet he wa.'- a re¬ 
markable personality with a clear brain, and a 
trenchant wit, and certainly helped to In mg about 
tho reaction ag.nnst the E\uiigclicul supremacy 

A more potent and far-rcaelnng infliicne.c was 
that of Coleridge and his Scots allies, Tliomas 
Erskino and Edwanl Ir\iiig, who brought back 
mysticism into Englisli theology, ami assisted in 
puuriiig tho wine of OiTman philosophy into the 
worii-out wine akiiib of orthodox Aiiglieamsm—• 
often, it must be adiuitt(*d, w itli tho i'c.sult of bursting 
Iho wino skins. 

Coleridge’s influence, then, was tw o-fold ; on liis 
mystical and poetical side he fii\uured the growth 
of the High Church or Troi’tari.iii movement; on 
his dioloctical side ho brought about tho birth of 
the Brood Church movement 

In dealing with both thL-se movements, it will 
be necessary to conflno ourselves to those side's 
that touched most closely life and letters. Alreoilj’ 
we have seen in treating of liumanticism how 
important a part Media'valism played both in 
verso and fiction; and a modem historian—Pro¬ 
fessor Gates of New York—has significantly said 
that “ tho Oxford Movement was m its essence an 
attempt to reconstruct the English Church in 
harmony with this romantic (medisevol) ideal.” 

Scott tried to recapture tho external Bjflendour 
of the Middle Ages; Coleridge its myrtioal beauty; 
Newman its ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

The great names connected with the new Catholic 
movement are John Henry Nowman, John Iveble, 
W G Ward, Edward Bouvene Puaey. As Newmoh 
has traced tho beginning of the movement to John 
Keble, who ho said had made the English Church 
puotieui—upon Keble fuid his influence we mai 
dwell at this juncture. 
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j'oim Kkrt.T! (1792-1866) was Profeesur of Poetry 
at Oxford, and an Ang^con preacher. In his 
capacity as pastor he gave his famous discourse on 
National Apoatacy (1833), which, m Newman's view, 
started the movement of the “ 'Ilurties.” 

Keble was a simple, sweet-natured soul, with 
no great power of thought and little originality; 
and his influence was almost entirely a jiersonsl 
one. His sensitive and pious mind absurhed 
eagerly floating ideas as to the authority of the 
Church in pre Ucfoi-mation times; and in his 
Chrtaiian Yiar wo have a poetical expression of 
his saintly ideals, winch appeal so strongly to 
men like Newman 

Kuble gives us the emotional atmosphere of the 
mo\ement; fur its dialectics we must turn to 
others—and in the first place to dontr Hkmiy 
Newman. 

John Henhy, Cardma* Newman (1891-1890) 
uoB the eldest son of a London banker, whaso 
fortunes seriously derliund during the iiiianeial 
crisis of 1815 , and his mother, of Fiencli Protr staiit 
fli'sccnt, brought up her family to revere (ho work 
of such men as Scott and Newton, na well as to lovo 
their Ihlile. 

From a school at Ealing, N<-wmnn went up to 
’rnnity O'llege, Oxford, took his degn*e iii 1820, and 
in 1823 uas elected to an Oriel fellowship. Of his 
hie at thiH time the late W. E. GliidHlone thus 
records “ When 1 w as an undeigiaduiitu of Oxford, 
Dr. Newman was lookc'd upon rather with prejudice 
as, what is terinerl, a low churchnian, but was very 
rniieh rcspix'ted for his charactci and his known 
ability,” and “ without ostuntation or ('fTuit, but 
by Riiiipio excellence, ho was eoiistanlly drawing 
iindeigraduaU^s more and more around him ” In 
1824 New'man was ordained to the curacy of St. 
element 8, Oxford, and four years later appomlcd 
vicar of St. Mary’s. 

But Newman was fast breaking away fr.im the 
<ild evangi'hcal traditions, and a tour with Hurrell 
Froude to the south of Europe in 1832 hi'Iped to 
hx more firmly the growing idea that Ins mission 
was to revive a more Catholic spirit in the Church 
of England. The well known hymn, Liotl, kindly 
Light, was written in 1833, while journeyint; back t<i 
England from this tour. On his return he threw 
himself into the Tractanan movement, inaugurated 
by Keble, and set to work upon the Tracts for the 
I'tmrs —his own Tract X(! appearing in 1841. 

With the mental and spiritual forces now m 
conflict, Newniiin dt'cidod that ho could not con¬ 
scientiously remain at St. Mary’s, so in 1843 lie 
resigned his euro and retirwl to Littlcmore. In 
1845, “ I was hard at work,” ho tells us, “ on the 
Essay of Dortrtnai DevelopmcnC. As I advanced, 
my view cleared. . . . Beforo I got to the end J 
resolved to bo receivod, and tho Ixiok remains in 
the state in which it was then, uiifuiished.” Thus 
m October 184.5. Newman found n haven .‘n tho 
Roman Catholic Church, “ after many stcrnis ” 
After his reception he spent some time in Kfune, 
and returned to Birmingham during tho cholera 
epidemic of 1848, and at once devotisl himself to 
ttie sick poor of that city. As founder and first 
superior of the Community of St. Philip Neri, he 


settled m Edgbsston, where he passed the remaindei 
of his life, and died m 1890. 

Newman’s imagination was more deeply poetic 
than was Keble's ; and m addition he liad a power 
of speculative thought ohen to the author of the 
Christian Year 

Newman, says one of his sovoresl critics,* is like 
Mill, a lover of clear, definite, tangible statements. 
There is no danger with him of lusmg ourselves in 
that mystical haze which irritat(>s and lx>wililcr8 the 
ordinary common Bcni>e of mankind. Indeed, his 
own admissions support liis critic’s contention. 
From (lie uge of fitUs-n, he tells us, dogma had been 
the fundamental priiieiplo of Ins religion. Litera¬ 
ture WBx his enemy, btHiaust* by literature he meant 
the anti-dogmatic jirinciplo—the principle which 
would convert ndigion into a stmtimciit, and thcro- 
foro for him into a dream, a mockery No one, of 
course, could bo niim* sensitive to the mysterious 
element in theology, but in Ins view dogma is not 
the less definite for being mystcnoits 

Let us iiotico some special poinlh about Ni'wrnan’s 
personality as reveaktd in lit erature, which may serve 
to explain his remai kable innueneo. 

In the first [iloce, liis literary styl.s expressed most 
admirably the trmiper and tone of iho writer It 
was a beautiful style—not beautiful with the rhv- 
thmie opulcnco of Buskin; nor with the giace- 
ful urbanity of Arnold ; nor with the fantastic 
suggcstiveness of De Quincey ; hut beautiful with 
a limpid lucidity, a chastened eloquence, a gentle 
[ici suasivenesH 

None have written more happily about his style 
than Hutton 

“He never said anything more charac(*-ristic than 
when no evpn'ssed liis com iction that tliouvh there 
are a hundre>l diffieiilties in faith, into all of whiih 
he could enter, tlio hundred dillii iillii n oie not ((|ua1 
to a single doul>l That &a\ing mof-t charaetenstio 
of his <<lvle, which seems to be seriMliw m the hicliest 
degree' to a multitude of hostilo influences which an* 
at once appn'eiutod and resisted w hile one predominant 
and o\er-ruling power moves stctulily on ” 

Ilourhng Newman's temperament through his 
delightfiiHv iielliicnl style, w’c aio struck by eeiimn 
personal cliaiiicterisiics which help to explain the 
deep and fiii-readiiiig iiifluonce oi tho man. 

Fust, 1 think, a peculiar jHiioer of sensitive 
symiMtthif. 

His wns not a dominating jicrsnnality that sweeps 
evetything before it Then' are men—poets, social 
reformers —who ato possi'ssi'd by a few vital 
ideas, see those id»a.s under the bnlliarit light of 
eiitliusiasm to the exehisiou oi others, and make 
their mark in tho world through their superb ono- 
Bideilnoss 

Thcro irt iM'ed of such men always Tho uieat 
ii'former w ever such an one, aiirl much of the 
practical and construetive work of tho world is done 
by such nen. 

There are othcis, critical bv nature, who are 
keenly sensitive to the pros aiul cons, and whoso 
subtlo intellects expose them to difticultics of which 
tho aveiHge man knows nothing. Newman wns a 
man of this kind. None knew bettor than he that 

t Leslie Stephen, Agnostic's Apology. 
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some kind of active faith was eeaential to a man who 
wiflhea to do some genome work in Me. He ap¬ 
preciated the paralysing effect of doubt: he was 
Bli\'e to the criticism of the scoffer, that rdigion 
makes little difference to many men’s lives. He 
knew the seductive power of the senses, for he was 
an artist in his own way, and the possibilities of 
human nature for good and evil appalled him. 

A.nd a good de^ that he wrote which seemed 
hesitating Mid casuistical, which provoked men of 
simpler, rougher natures, was due to his sensitive¬ 
ness to every form of intellectual difficulty and to 
subtle moral temptations, and to his desire to meet 
them as for as possible. 

And this brings me to the second oharooteristic 
of Newman ‘ paggionate gtncertfy. 

In stating this I am aware that 1 am on a highly 
controversial ground. He is held by some to have 
justified hiB theological and eoclesiasticol position 
at the expense of lus intellectual honesty. Many 
excellent men have held this—^men so far apart as 
Charles Kmgsley and Leslie Stephen. Therefore 
the charge cannot be met by mere denial or evasion. 

Let us briefly examine tlie scope and character 
of Newman’s important works. That will help us 
to understand his character bettor. 

First of all there are the Tracts, by whidi he en¬ 
deavoured to fix a via media between Romanism 
and Protestantism and to vmdicato the Anglo- 
Catholic position. That he attempted to read into 
the “ Thirty-nine Articles ” more than they could 
fairly bear he would have admitted. Enthusiasm 
often leads a man to defend an indefensible position, 
but it does not follow that he is not perfectly 
sincere in his defence. He would have failed in 
sincerity if, on finding the weakness of his position, 
he had remained in the Anglican Church. This he 
did not do, and it cost him a bitter pang to follow 
the logical results of hib own reasoning. 

After his conversion, Newman published some 
remarkable books. The first, hia Aulobioffraphy— 
his spiritual autobiography —Apologia pro 
5uo (1865), perhaps the most significant of hib 
writings. The keynote of the truth may be found 
m this statement: 

“ From the aee of fifteen, dogma has been the funda¬ 
mental piinciple of my religion. I know no other 
religion : I cannot enter into the idea of any other sort 
of religion. Religion as a mere sentiment is to me a 
dream and a mockery.” 

Hure we have a very distinct point of view, and 
one that must be thoroughly grasjied before we 
proceed further. There are three types of mind to 
which dogma appeals m a quite different way. 

The first may be called the paseumate ; the second 
the corUemplaltve; the third, the critical tempera¬ 
ment. 

The passionate temperament is an impulsive one. 
Feeling here is mtense and predominant, where the 
overpowering need is felt of some great co-ordinat¬ 
ing power outside ourselves to leash the impulses 
together and to give directing force to the chapter. 
St. Augustine, St. Francis d’Assisi, John Knox, 
John Bunyan, and Newman are examples of this 
type. 


To such natuiea rdigion, when it appeals, must 
appeal as some exter^ authority. Faith must 
express itself in a ritual belief orystalliaed into a 
dogma. Knowing the weaknesses of human nature, 
having gauged the oroas-ourrents which deflect the 
will first this way and then that, conscious of the 
passion of inward effort to decide first hand in the 
great problems of life, they turn with a sigh of 
relief and aspiration towai^ some great Church 
that has continued down the ages; or towards 
some great Book that shall decide the questions that 
have j^wildered and amazed them. 

Obedience is one of the first duties they strive 
after. Those who trust to a Church rafter than to 
a Book ore Catholic; the Protestant turns to the 
Book os the external authority needed. In New¬ 
man’s case, of courae, it was “ the Church ” that 
appealed as an authority that quieted all question¬ 
ings as the reputed medium of supernatural grace 
With all his powerful intellect, with all his critical 
appreciation, he felt the necessity in his religious 
life for some external authority on which he could 
depend. Belf-reliance in spiritual matters looked 
to him like puenle oooksureness 

The contemplative temperament is that of the 
Oriental mystic, whose instmet for the things that 
are unseen is so strong that he feels no need to 
resolve it into terms of logic To the onlooker his 
attitude may seem incomprehensible, because of 
its essential subjectivity But to the man himself 
hiH religion is as real and vital os the processes of 
his own body. No pontifical Church appeals to 
him ; no special Sacraments claim his attention; 
for the whole Umverse for him glows with spiritual 
fire ; and Nature herself is his high-priest 

” The science of the Sufis,” saya a Persian philosopher 
of the eleventh contury.i “ aims at detaching the heart 
from all that is not God, and at gi\ing to it for sole 
occupation the meditation _ of the divine being . . . 
■lust as the understanding is a stage of human hfe in 
which an eye opens to discuss various intellectual 
objects uncoinprehendod by sensation ; just so in the 
prophetic the sight is illumined by a light iiliich un¬ 
covers hidden things and objects which the intellect 
fails to reach. The chief properties of prophotism are 
perceptible only dunng the transport by tliose who 
embrace the Sufi life. The prophet is endowed with 
qualities to which you possess nothing analogous, and 
wliich consequently you cannot possibly understand. 
How should you know their true nature ^—what one 
can comprehend T But the transport which one attains 
by the method of the Sufis is like an immediate per¬ 
ception, as if one touched the objects with one’s hand.” 

The third temperament—the critioal one—^is 
obviously that of the scientifio mind, that rejects 
dogma because it holds it superfluous, not since it 
accounts it mischievous. Clear intellectual com¬ 
prehension is at once its test and its ideal. What 
cannot be verified by human experience is un¬ 
trustworthy to such a mind. In such tempera¬ 
ments mentality is strong, emotionalism weak. 

“The contempMtion of God and nothing but it,” 
wrote Newman, is able to open and relieve the mind; 
to unlock, occupy and fix our affootions. It is this 
feeling of simple and absolute confidence and com- 

t Quoted by Professor William James, Varieties o/ 
RehgwuB Jirpeneneee. 
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monion wUoh ■oothea and aatMaa ihoaa to whom It la 
Toadiaafed. Wa know thrt oven onr naaraat frieoda 
enter into oa but oartinUy, and bold interaouiae with 
na only at iimta, wne r aa a the eonaorananeoi of a perfeot 
and enduring preaenoa, and it akma, kerpa our heart 
open. If it oe not bold to aay it—He who ia Infinite 
alone oan be ita meaanre. He alone con anawer to that 
myateriona aawmblaga of leelinga and tbonghta widoh 
it haa wittiin it." 

This may have been written by a fonatio : by a 
aoq>tio—no. The dogmatic principle which he 
aaaerte eo poaaionBtely in hk .^poidpui is worked oat 
with brillMt elaboration in two booka— The De¬ 
velopment of Chrietum Doctrine (1846), and A 
Orammar of Aeaent (1870). 

The Devdopment of ChriMiain Doeirine takee no 
ita main tbeaw the famiiiar principle of the gradual 
development that aooompaniee neceaaaniy the 
growth of every doctrine or inatitution. Such de¬ 
velopment ia hinted at mdeed in euoh parablea as 
the grain of mustard seed, aoid makes justifiable 
havoo of certain popular Protestant aigumenta. 

This historical use made of the evolutionary idea 
anticipates to some extent Spenoer’s work New¬ 
man’s argument, however, that, in ordw to dis¬ 
tinguish correct development from false, an in¬ 
fallible authority outside Ihe development is re¬ 
quired. stands on quite another footing, and no one 
has dealt more trenchantly with it tiian the German 
theologian. Dr Pfieiderer: 

“If Christianity is, os a whole, a revelation, the 
resultp of its development must share the guarantee 
of ita credentials. Revealed religion is distinguished 
from Natural by the very fact that it substitutee the 
voice of a T,aw-giver—an objective authority. Apostle, 
Pope, or Church—for the voice of oonscienoe. In 
Protestantism this authority is the Bible; but os it 
can be proved that this authority is insufficient, we 
must conclude that this required living and present 
source of revelation can only be the infallible arbiter 
of all true doctrines—the Church. Nor is personal 
ludgment precluded by this infallible authonty ,but is only 
limited to its proper range and preserved from error. 
We must allow that this defence (following in the footsteps 
of the Qerman Catholic theologian Mohler)of theprinciple 
of Catholic tradition and authonty is conducted very 
cleverly It rosta, all ihe same, upon a great fallacy. _ The 
fact IS overlooked that the alleged inMlible authority is 
itself a product of the general dovolopment, and that it 
participates in its changes, and is therefore subject, 
like every historical phenomenon, to the law of re¬ 
lativity. Moreover, the false traditional idea of de¬ 
velopment IS throughout taken for granted—namely, 
that development consists solely in positive growth. 
In an extension and more complete definition of older 
truth : we hear nothing of the great fact, that develop¬ 
ment has also a negative aspect, that new truth does not 
come merely as an addition to the old, but often abro- 
gatM the old, BO that in reality there is accomplished 
in jt the continuous criticism of mind in the process 
of ita development. We readily grant that this process 
doM not go on without obedience to an inner law of 
rationality; but precisely because reason is realised m 
the process of historic development, it does not require 
a special infallible institution to guide it,^ which con 
only become on impediment to the uving spirit.” t 

But, oriticism apart, Newman’s eeaay is on ex¬ 
tremely inatruotive one, raiaing many questions of 
praetical interest, such aa how far Christianity oa 
tau^t to-day ia the genuine outcome of primitive 

t DeoAopmenl of Thei^ogy. 


enstoma; how far our pseservative a<Miti«M, oar 
dootomee, and our loMeg ace eoinqitioiia; how 
far fairiy derived. 

Ia A Orammar of Aumt Newman elaboiated a 
principle derived probably from KeUe, that re- 
ligiouB conviction reste on emotional, not on in- 
t^eotual grounda. That, further, theoe grounds 
cannot be theoratioolly proved, or l^osJly jnsttfied, 
probrirility being converted into oertointy by a 
voluntary assent. 

Hie doctrine of probability is bonrowed aral de¬ 
veloped from Butler, and Newman oertamly hae 
much to aay tiiat ia etimulating and auggeative. 
There is a profound psychologioal truth in hia 
oontention that our o|»iuonB ore ao largely aSeoted 
by inatinotive prepoaseasiona, temperamental Ukaa 
and dislikes, and that, estimating our view, these 
peouliaritiee of our mental oonatitution, wUudi no 
arguments oan alter, must be taken into oonaidera- 
tion: 

“ I do not like thee. Dr. Fell; 

Hie reoaon why I cannot tell.” 

The subjeotive and idioayiiontic character of 
emotioiial certainty is, however, insufiSdent on 
which to build a theology. It may anve oa a rule 
of faith to its poaeeaBor, but it holds no validity for 
others, unleea it can appeal also to hiatorioal d^a 
or logical argument. 

What woa there about Kingdey’s diatge of dia- 
honeaty, and Huxley’s auggeation of moral jugglery 7 

If Newman’s position waa a faithful expreaaion of 
hia own—the passionate temperament-—how can 
he have provokml such widespread dtatruet 7 The 
reeson for this will appear if we aorutiniae hk 
dialeotioB. When he argues that it k by imagma- 
tion rather than by reason that we reach the truth, 
and that our deepest oonvictiona cannot find ade¬ 
quate intellectual aymbok, most of ua wiU admit 
the force of his piecing, and warmly assent. We 
may even ossont to the hig^ importanoe with whkb 
he rates the dogmatic principle; taking tempera¬ 
ments such as his into account. But the dogmatio 
principle is one thing, the truth of specific dogmas 
quite another. These ore matters, aurriy, for hk- 
tonoal criticism. Imagination may transoend reason 
—^but that is not to say it can dispense with it. Here 
comes in the weakness of Newman's position. He 
did not say: The Athanosian Creed appeak irre- 
Bistib^ to my imi^nation; to discuss it as on in¬ 
tellect^ statement, therefore, seems to be super¬ 
fluous If BO, the issue would have been a simple one. 
That k what the mystic does. But Newman’s 
intellect was a subtle and restless one; he was for 
ever trying to justify on logiori grounds what he 
had always accepted on intmtive grounds. He was 
not oonsoiously dishonest in thk; there was no 
deliberate insinoority. Otherwise be would not 
have shown hk oank so ingenuously; he would not 
have BO frankly provided us witih the weapons 
with which to oonfute him. But a r e o s o ner who, 
having arrived at oertain oonolusions witiiout the 
aid of logic, suddenly invokes logio to justify these 
oonolusions, should not oomplain if thk tortuous 
method arouses suspicion in plain, straig^tlbrward 
minds os to hk hona fidee. 
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Tet there ia amah In Nenoan’a wxitingB that ie 
both tone and profo un d, mnoh that givm a ploaeant 
paatmagB to the faaey, and a noble attoonhia to the 
imagination. He ia an agreeable and faaoinating 
eompaaion by the way ao long aa we do not trnet 
hhn aa a guide. 

Bswano BovmniB Poamr (1800-1882) ia no more 
rahable than Newman in thaoJoglead oontroTerey, 
for, deapite hie even more en toiM ri r e laaming; ba 
aBaikaa no real nee of it whenever hie aigomenta lead 

2 to Chneh eaittiaeity and tradition. Tnaking 
nrman'a probing mtiAaet, he did not even go ao 
far aa to ^ to rBaonaOe faith and reaeon. Hia 
Iniagliiathin eaa far hen iimaitiTn and although he. 
Uhe Newman, waa honaet and ainoeie enou^, he ie 
even more of the qwoial plaadar. In almoat erety 
way be ia iniarior to Newman; he ia far km attrao- 
tfve aa a paraonality, nime gnaetionaMe in hia 
mathoda, aw fanmeaaimbly iniarior aa a Iherecy 

Other intaraeting figana of laoaer note in the 
Trantailan movementk hot none the km of genuine 
fatoreet, are Bionano Hu»b.w.t. Fbottob, Dean 
Onunan, Canon Iodooh, and W. O. Wabo. 

Htaanui Fbousb (1808-1886) waa a man of bril* 
Band pacta who aorvivaa catiiar aa a mamoiy, for 
he dim early, leaving nothing by whioh he oould 
be fal^ Judged. He waa a gieaa friend of New- 
aaan'a, wrote two of the Trada for the Time*, and 
■enaa lair vecaa But hk penional influenoe far 
tamaaendB hk litocaiy. 

WnxiAK OnoBOB Wabd (1818-1882) waa another 
paBHaiality with great intelleatual gifto, pecaonal 
•harm, and indiilerent Htecacy perta. He waa one 
af the moat wiBiMwtui Englnh Catholke after 
Newman. 

Bgaranp WimanCHTJBCH (1816-1890), the friend 
of Newman, k aeoond only to him in literary akill 
and "I**™ Oartaioly he k the moot dietingukhed 
Btocary 6gnre of the High Churoh party. He haa 
written a ekar auooinot aooount of the Oxford 
Movement and oome monographa of the first order 
on Denton Spenaer, and Bacon. Here he ehowa tiie 
ftillaat approoiation of thooe diverae pecaonolitka. 
Whfle never indkoriminate in pcaiae, he oan be both 
de&ontaly aympathetio and ooolly judicial—a oom- 
**^-**~i of qualitka aa rare aa it k wekome. 

Ihe loot notaUe flgnra of the movement k that 
of HnBT Four Linoon (1828-1890), who waa a 
fine aeator, a eukured aobolor, but negfigibk aa a 
Ihiahar; iw he amply ignored in hk Stingo—lor 
inatonaow hk Bompton Leoturm on The Din^Miy of 
Jaaae (1867)—other linaa of apeoulative thought 
ontoida of tia Hi|h Churoh pooition. 

ABBmg the Englkh CathoBoa who vrare afieeted 
by, bat were not of, the Traetorian movement, ore 
Oaadinal ManniBa (1808-1882) and Cardinal Wnn 
saar (1808-1866)—4ha original of Bkhop Bfongmm 
—wfaeoa novel Jkhkfa (1854), a etoiy of the Chorah 
of torn Oataeombe, enj^red a European popnkrity. 
WhoBBaa waa on abk and genial man. imt a poor 


Bainnx, WzmaroBon (1806-1878), the famona 
Bkhop of (kf ord. waa a moderate Chordunaa, 

km by reaeon of any ro aeon o d pooition than by foroe 
of a tonperoment that waa prootioal and pnme to 
oo mp romiee. He was an eOeotive praaoher, a good 
adminiattator, and a witty oonveraationalkt, and 
in writing k moot notaUe for hk oontoovenkl 
artiflka in the Quarterin Review. A» a thinker he 
k a olever, veraatik, ahallow man, and the part be 
played in the Darwinoontroveroy kneitherormtoble 
to hk taste nor hk lair-mindednem 

There k no theologioal movement oomparaUe 
wito the Traotorian or neo-Catholic movement in 
its for-manhing infiuanoe on Art and X^etteca and 
the Lile of the day. But the “BroiMi Churoh" 
movement oan daim many diatingokhad adherento, 
and oerioinly ronka aeoond 

Btriotly qwaking, thk movement k oompoaed of 
two oeetiona, the fiiet of which oonoontratod rather 
on aooial aotivitim and oentred round Hautke and 
Xingdey; the eeoond, being more etriotly intel- 
kotoal, oentring round Mark Pattkon and Jowett. 
In the aooial wing may be numbered F. D. Haurke, 
C. KinpJ«*y, and F. W. Robertoon. 

FaBOBBiCK DBNisoit Haubicb (1806- 672) was a 
man of oonaiderable personal ehom and bemty of 
diaraoter, and a thinker whose inteUeotuol power 
was for in exoem of hk darity of presentment. 
Maurioe’s fimdamental oontentian k that myati- 
okm and rationalism are not incompatible, and hk 
life k evidenoe to the harmony of a deq>, living 
faith with a fair and candid examination of facts, 
illnstcatod by much that k profoundly si^ggeative, 
if never whdly satiafying. Hk indebtednem to 
Coleridge k obrioua, and haa both toe weaknesa 
and atoengto of hk maater. But hk pasetonate 
attaehmant to the English Chureh does lead him 
into many ombiguitias, and we ace conaoknia, aa 
we are in Newman, of the special pleader. 

With alighter intdlectual equipment k Fbxdbbick 
WnxjABi ^BBBiaoN (1816-1863), toe great Brighton 
preacher, a much dearer exponent of toe Broad 
Chureh position, especially in its oodal hnplicatio M . 
Hk apiritnol fading k not a whit km inferior to 
Manriiw’a. but he k not dktnriied by those subtleties 
which Monrioe tried faithfully hut unsuooearfuUy 
to unravel, and he gets to the not of the subjeot 
with admimUe p reeirion and dafiniteneoa 

Both Kittgpky and Roberteoo, thou^ inferior 
hi original power to Monrioe^ aaedkd him as diraot 
foioaa Mmarioe kthe lea to of the Christian Social 
moveme n t, but Kingoley waa ita populariaer, and 
proved toe more potont paraonality; whfleBobart- 
aon preaanted with mpreme darity the intimate 
oonnaetion between poetry end life, which Maocioe 
fait and auggeated biri waa never able to aotualke. 

The eomewhot vague phr am “ Gbiktiaa Sodalkt,** 
fiiat idantifled with Mourioa and hk atoool. waa in 
point of foot an ottempi to raalke in eoonnmie 
tmms toa eontention of Cokridge that Christianity 
k a ^ and not a eread. H Cbektknily waa to be 
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• feme in modem life, it muet oonoem iteelf irith the 
pnaeing proUeme brought ahout by the unequal 
distribution ctf wealth; it muat* in short, inspire the 
oonditiooB of this hfe, end not merely talk at large 
about another life. Economically it sympathism 
with the CoUeotiviBt theory that in the mid century 
was the old ITtilitarian Individualism. 

But its exponents were not oommitted to any par¬ 
ticular seb^ of economic thought, and were essen¬ 
tially edeotio. 

Passing now to the more exolueively inteOeetual 
wing of the Broad Churoh movement, we note the 
wanriMi of Dean Stanley, Hark Pattison, Benjamin 
Jowettk and Bishop CSoleniso. 

AsmuB PxNRHYN Stanuby (1815-1881), whom 
Carlyle once referred to as “ knocking holm in the 
Churoh of England," showed his broad-mindednem 
by his treatment of ecclesiastiod history. Be was 
a picturesque and vigorous writm, and a man of 
wi^ sympathim, who, like so many of his school, 
never pressed his rationalistic methods to their 
logical conclusion. Huxley’s description of him, 
debits its humorous exeq^ration, undoubtedly hit 
off happily this failing: 

** Stanley could believe in anything of wMdi he had 
seen the supposed site, but was soeptioal wbma he had 
not seen. At a breakfast at Monckton Milnas’, juat at 
the time of the Colenso row, Milnea asked me my views 
on the Pentateuch, and I gave them. Stanley diflersd 
from us. The account of creation in Ocneeu he dis¬ 
missed at once as unhistorioal; but the call of Abraham 
and the historical narrative of the Psntateooh be 
accepted. This was because he had seen Palestine, but 
he wasn’t present at the creation.’’ 

Mark pAmaou (1813-1884), Rector of Lincoln 
CoDsgc^ was essentially a scholar with a marked 
taste for philosophy. A man of great learaing, he 
was a olm and dispassionato thinker, and it la 
extraordinary that his eaaentially analytioal and 
non-controveraial treatment of Dram, in the essay 
he contributed to the famous Emaya and Revietoa, 
should have been so violently attacked. In addi¬ 
tion to this he wrote a biography of the great 
humanist laaae Caaaubon, his most learned work, 
and an admirable little monograph on MiUon. 

Bemjahim Jowetc (1817-18B3) proved the most 
fearleea and unoompromiung of the eoolesiaatioal 
rationaliate, and hia attacik on the popular doctrine 
of the Atcmement in Eaaaya and Remava, aa well aa 
hia treatment of many pointe of Biblical exegmia, 
brought him naturally into high disfavour with 
the orthodox. To-day hia pontion seems inoffen¬ 
sive encragh, and fully oompatible with a genuine 
rdigiouB spirit, thou^ whether such an attitude 
is reooncilahle with a position in the An^ioan 
Qinroh is a more arguable matter. 

Jowatt reoogniaed the atorm of disapprobation by 
turning hia attention from theologioal mattoa, and 
undoubtedly hia name in literature will rest npcm 
the wandeifid tranolation of Plato which occupied 
the later yearn of hia life. He was an interesting 
and r wn a rkabl e figure in the intellectual world, and 
the friend of many Vustoriana; one whose influenoe 
in these days ia pemonal and stimulating rather 
than daepiy phfloaophkiBL 
flo iw thanlqiiana and |i liil oao|iliew treated 


bdoiig either to tha Ang^inan Camroh or the CSmroh 
of Rmne. We may tom now to thoaa ovtaida the 
Churoh. 

Thoae remarkable Seotnun, Davul Hume nA 
Adam Smith, did much for philosophio thought in 
the late eighteenth century. Shea came a period 
of mediooritiee, though Ddoaxo Bkbwarv <176^ 
1828), if little of a fores in qwoulation. afleeted 
living oontemporariee by hia attraotive penooality 
end orat(»joal power. 

But the first important name in toe hiatory ol 
modem thought is that of Sir Wzz.uam HAmiaov 
(1788-1856), Professor of Logio and Metaphysias in 
Edinburgh ITuiversity. 

As in Jowett’s case, however, toe personal equa¬ 
tion counted for much more in Hamilton’s ease tbsM 
originahty or profundity. His enormous iqipetite 
for reading led him to b(dt his food without properly 
assimilating it; and this did not make for intellso- 
tual eupeptioa. Though a wide reader of German 
philosophy, he seems to have derived no benefit 
from it i and his philosophy of common sense, set 
up to oombat Hume’s^ is a veiy fragile concern. 
Ihe most serious defect (from one who wishes to 
defend orthodoxy) in Hatton’s philoeophy, how¬ 
ever, is its pervoduig, underlying scepticism. That 
this is so will be more apparait if we turn to the 
work of an acute disciple of Hamilton’s—Dean 
Maotbl (1820-1871), particularly in bis Limita of 
Religioua Thought, 

Mansel'a position may be made clear by the 
foUowing passages from the preface to his toird 
edition: 

’’ It hsa hem objected by reviewers of vwy i^porite 
schools, that to dra_y a man a knowledge of the infinite, 
is to make Revelation iteelf imposrible, and to leave no 
room for evidmoes on which reason can be legitimately 
employed. The objection would be pOTtinmt, if I had 
ever maintained that Revelation is, or can be, a diieot 
manifestation of the infinite nature of Qod. But I 
have constantly asserted the very reverse. In Reve¬ 
lation, as in Natural Religion, Qod ia represented nnder 
finite conception^ adapted to finite mmda; and the 
evidences on which the authority of Revelation reats 
are flnito and oompnhenaible al^ It is true that in 
Revelation, no leas thao in the exerciae of our natural 
faoultiea, there is indirectly indicated the ezistenoe of a 
higher truth which, as it cannot be grasped by any effort 
of human thought, cannot be made the vehicle of any 
valid philoeophioal eriticMm- But the eomprahenmon 
of tois higher truth is no more ns o Bsaa i y mther to a 
belief in the contents of Revelation, or to a leasonablo 
examination of its evidences, than a oonoeption of the 
infinite divisibility of matter is necessary to the child 
before it ean tosni to walk.** 

Thus, os one of his critics has well said, ** be be¬ 
lies in the veil even more intensely than in the 
revelation.’’ Revelation, aoootding to Monasl, oan 
give us a oonoeption of Deity true enough for ordi¬ 
nary praotiool purposes, but " how far that know¬ 
ledge represmte Qod as He is, we know not, and have 
no need to know." This, Haaset holds to be a useful 
legulatioa truth, but the more we exunine the mote 
shwlowy it seoms, for he suggests that the morality 
of Qod is not me^y higher than Man’s, but diffar- 
ent. Buroly, beside this mookery cd a Revelati o o, 
Arnold’s “ something not outadves toot makes te 
RightaocBBiaa^" Mama ilriightffii*ty dsfinils aBd 
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Die book ihows great ooateneH of thought, and 
the Agnoatio will &nd within it an armooiy of 
waapona. But as a guide to faith, nothing could 
wan be more unsatisfaotory. The best oritioal ex¬ 
amination of it from the religious point of view wUl 
be found in the writings of James Martineau and 
F. D. Uaurioa and from a more detaohed stand- 
pcwt we may turn to John Stuart MilL Hutton 
also has an able and lucid essay on the sub¬ 
ject. There is no better eriticiam, however, 
than is implied in Huxl^’s terse and witty oom- 
parison of Manael to the drunken man in Hogarth’s 


CotUultd Eketian, who is sawing throu^ the sign¬ 
post on the outer edge of which ha is Kiiwrff 
siUing. 

The influence of the Scottish school of theolo¬ 
gians, despite Mansel's intcdleotual power, is not 
ooinparable with that of the XJtQitarians, who 
owed thdr inspiration to the teaching of Jeremy 
Bentham. The influraioe of Bentham and of hu 
friend James Mill, in morals, would have been 
greatly limited had it not been for the wider culture 
and far more considerable literary power of John 
Stuabt Miix. 


II. PROSE: Philosophy and Eoonokics. Utiliburianism and Positivism. 


JOHN STUART MILL (180&-1873) 

His Lifb and Woke 

John Stoabt Mtt.t. (180&-1873) is often referred to 
as if he had been a mere logic-chopping machine 
like his father, James Mill. It waa quite otherwiae; 
with hiB father’s clear mtellectual power he combmed 
a power of imagination and an emotional intensity 
alien to his parent. Yet it waa not till nearly 
middle life that he realised the potentiality of his 
powers. Schooled by his father to check the im¬ 
agination and repress emotions, he had done so, 
until he realised that he was starving his nature 
and stultifying his powers. 

Valuable as Mill ’s writings are to the student of 
politics and economics, his Autobiography is far 
more valuable to the literary student and general 
reader. In it he lays bare the whole tragedy of a 
one-sided education. It is a notable human docu¬ 
ment that should be scanned by every young man 
and woman, and supplies us with a psychological 
key to the man’s writings. 

Ih some ways his bringing up was admirable. 
If James Mill was too grudging in lowing his youth¬ 
ful son books of amusement, there is much to be 
said for the literature of forceful personalities over¬ 
coming difficulties which he impressed upon him. 
The father’s habit of discussing these books with 
bis son, and obliging him to give some account of 
them himself, was undeniably helpful. Sometimes 
he tested John’s roceptivenem indirectly. He 
obliged him to impart his knowledge of Latin to a 
yunng sister, and to ensure accuracy the father 
tasted the sister’s knowledge from time to time. 
Hie boy didiked this me&od but admitted its 
utility. 

*' It waa a part,” says Mill, " I greatly disliked: the 
UMise so, as I was held responsible for the lessons of my 
in almost as full a sense as for my own: I, how¬ 
ever, derived from this discipline the great advantage of 
learning more thoroughly and retaining more laatingly 
the tilings which I waa set to teach: perhaps, too, the 
pcactiee it afforded in explaining difflonltiea to othora may 
I at that age have been uaeiul.” 

As a logician tha father compelled the son to 
alady logic at aa eariy age, hdped ban to analyse 
a bad aagummit, discover a fallaqy, use exact and 


definite in place of ambiguous terms. He taught 
him also the Socratic me&od, and the son becime 
acquamted at an impressionable ago with the Dia¬ 
logues of Plato. 

Poetry was little in James Mill’s hne; nor indeed 
did the son show any leaning for it, but Milton, 
Bums, and Cowper were tolerated. More serious 
than the comparative neglect of the poets waa the 
neglect of concrete teachmg and the exclusive reli¬ 
ance on abstract rules. For instance, in teaching 
elocution James Mill taught the boy by rules how 
to read; but never once thought of the superior 
utility of ohounng him by example how to read. 
Thus his education, with many good points about 
it, was too academic, too and, too ngid ; insufficient 
emphasis being placed on the human element that 
alone gives life. 

The education was good in so far as it encouraged 
the student to think for himself ; bad in so for as it 
narrowed the scope of his thinking and exaggerated 
the importance of logic. James Mill symbolised 
the strength and weakness of the anti-Romantic 
position. Ho was cautious in his judgments, cool 
in his opinions, temperate in his tastes, fair and just 
in his deiJingB with otheni. But the utter absence 
of enthusiasm in his nature nullified much of his 
power, and his lack of plasticity made him neces- 
aarily one-sided in his outlook. From the outset 
the son exhibited a warmer emotional nature. 
Rariy in life he was enamoured with the idea of 
becoming a reformer and improving the social con¬ 
ditions of his countrymen. Then, suddenly, at the 
age of twenty, an emotional crisis overtook him : 

” 1 was in a dull state of nerves, such sa everybody b 
ocoasionally liable to' unsusceptible to enjoyments or 
pleasurable excitement; one of those moods when what 
M pleasure at othor times becomes insipid or indifferent i 
the state I should think in which converts to Methodism 
usually are when smitten by their finit conviction of 
Sin.” In this frame of mind he asked himself: *' Sup¬ 
pose that all your objecta in life were realised ; that ul 
the changM, and institutions, and opinions which you 
are looking forward to, could be completely effecteo at 
this very instant: would this be a great joy and happi¬ 
ness to you T And an urepressibla Belf-oonsoiouBnrss 
distinctly answered—^No I 

At this iny heart sank within me the whole founda¬ 
tion on which my life was constrnoted fell down. All 
my happineoB was to have been found in the continual 
p n is uit of thb end. The end bad ceased to okann sod 
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bow oould ttaero ever egaiii be •n}r interaet in the meana. 
T seemed to have notitins left to live for. At first 
I hoped tliis feeling was due to a passing mood—but 
oontinued week after week, month after month." 

In later life^ when he became acquainted with 
Colendge’s work, the lines on Defectum stnidc him 
oa exactly describing hia case: 

" A grief without a pang, void, dork and drear t 
A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief. 

Which finds no neural outlet or relief. 

In word, or sigh, or tear.” 

He turned to hie favourite books for cheer, but 
found none. His " enthusiasm of humanity ” had 
suddenly and inexphoably cooled down. To turn 
to his father was, be knew, futile. J amea Mill would 
have htUe patience with such fecbngs. He worked 
on, but without pleasure, at hia literary work. It 
was a case of 

" Work without hope draws nectar m a sieve. 

And hope without an object caimot Uvo." 

It was a remarkable state of imnd for any son ot 
the practical, stoical James Mill to undergo—-and 
the more remarkable as it took no definite shape. 
RaUgion he had already settled ui his own mind 
was a pious fiction : the only object m hfe worth 
puiuuit, he had agreed with his father, was happiness 
—^perscmal happmess in seeking the happiness of the 
greatest number. His mind had been occupied 
with hterature—^the reverse of emotional or depress¬ 
ing ; his physique was healthy: his metliod of 
living healthy—or healthy at any rate for a literacy 
man. And here he was almost as tempest tossed 
sa Carlyle in the Edinburgh days. Somethmg waa 
wouting in hia life—^What was it T He had sought 
happiness, but it had eluded him. And so, gradu¬ 
ally, two effects upon his mmd and character made 
themaelvea felt. 

Ho still held that happiness was the test of all 
rules of conduct and the end of hfe. But he now 
thought this end was only to be attained by not 
making it tho direct end. Those are only happy, 
he reflected, who have their minds fixed on some 
subject other tlian their own happiness; on the 
happiness of others, on the improvement of mankind, 
even on some art or pursuit, followed not as a means, 
but as itself an ideal end. Aiming thus at some¬ 
thing else, they find happiness by the way. Ask 
yourself whether you are happy and you cease to 
be so. The only chance is to treat, not happiness 
but some end external to it, as the purpose of life. 
“ Let your self-oonsciouanesa, your scrutiny, your 
self-interrogation exhaust themselveB on that; and 
if otherwise fortunately drciimstanoed you will 
inhale happiness with the air you breathe, without 
dwelling on it, without either forestalling it in im¬ 
agination or putting it to flight by fatal questioning." 
This theory now became the basis of his philosophy 
of life. 

The other change which his oinnions at this time 
underwent waa, that he for the first time gpive its 
proper place among the prime necessities of human 
well-bemg, to the internal culture of the individuaL 
He attach^ leaa importance to the ordering of out¬ 
ward oimmiwtanoes He had learnt by experience 


that the passive suaoeptibilitiea needed to be culti¬ 
vated oa well 08 the active capacities, and reqoirad to 
be nourished and enriched aa well as guided. Anrin, 
the cultivation of the emotions became one of the 
cardinal points in his ethical and philo 80 {fiiiaal c reed. 
Hitherto, poetry and the fine arts had been piacti- 
oally neglected. Now he turned to them, with hia 
imagination, hungering for inspiration and rtrlniffl' 
Music had indeed lumped him some sort of fdaa- 
sure in the past—^but poetry, except os embodying 
some historical fact or ethi^ truth, aeems to have 
bored him. 

It is very characteristic of the youthful 
that much of the pleasure he derived from nnnio 
was spoiled by the thor^t that the octave consists 
only of five tones and two semi-tonea which <w«i be 
put together in only a limited number of ways; of 
which but a small proportion are beautiful: moat 
of them, he concluded, must have been already dia- 
covered. Here is a ludicrous example of the perils 
of devoting your mind exclusively to analytical 
work. The mind cannot paaaivMy enjoy without 
wishing to probe and snMyse, torture itaelf 
with the scientific basis for the enjoyment. Small 
wonder that he afterwards compart his anxiety at 
this time to the philosophers of Laputa, who feared 
lest the sun should be burnt up : though it reminds 
me rather of a child taking a rose to pieces, to dis¬ 
cover where the fragrance came from. 

But the real solace and comfort come not from 
music but from the poetry of Wordsworth. 

Byron he had essayed, but Byron’s passionate 
discontent had depressed rather than cheered. 
Manfred and Don Juan are not exhilarating eom- 
panions, if you are aufieiing from spiritual depres¬ 
sion. 

Ihe passage in which he described the effect of 
Wordsworth’s poetry upon him—^though wdl known 
—^is BO significant and remaxkable, that it seems 
worth while quoting: 

"These poems addressed themselves powerfully to 
one ot the strongest of my pleasurable Busoeptibilities, 
the love of rural objects aiid natural scenery, to wMch 1 
had born indebted not only for much of the pleasure of 
my lile but quite recently for relief from one of my hmgeat 
relapses into deprassion. In this power of rural beauty 
ovor me, there was a foundation laid for taking p lnasuw 
in Wordsworth’s poetry; the more eo, as hia soenery 
hes mostly among mountains, which, owing to my 
early Pyrenean excursion, were my ideal of natural 
beauty. But Wordsworth would never have had any 
great effect on me, if he had merely placed b^ore me 
beautiful pictures of natural scenery. SeOtt does this 
still better than Wordsworth, and a very second-rote 
landscape does it more effeetuidly than any poet. What 
made Wordsworth's poems a medicine for my state of 
mind was that they expressed, not mere ontwsra beauty 
but state of feeling and of thought coloured by feeling 
under the excitement of beauty. They aeemra to be 
the very culture of the feelings which I was in quest of. 
In them I seemed to draw firom a source of inward jov, 
of sympathetie and imaginative pleasure, which could 
be sruued in by all human beings; which had no con¬ 
nection with struggle or imperfecUon, but would be made 
richer by every mprovemeat m the physical or social 
condition of mankind. From them 1 seemed to feem 
what would be the perennial sources of happmess when 
all the greater evifa of life shall have bmn removed. 
And 1 felt mvself at onoe better and hafqiier os 1 oame 
under their infiuenoe. I needed to be made to feel 

i9a 
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that then waa nal permanent happineea In tranquil 
meditation Wordsworth taught me Uw not only without 
taming away from, bat with a greatly inoreaoed intereat 
in the common feelings and oonunon destiny of human 
beings." 

With the phUoaophy in the fomooa IntinuUiona 
q/ ImmortalUy Mill bad no sympathy, but the 
imagery of thia famous Ode thrilled him, and he waa 
particularly drawn to the posaagea describing the 
fleet freshness of youthful enjoyment of life and the 
compensations of later life that come to take the 
place of this early exhilaration of feeling. It so 
exactly described his own experience and showed 
him a way out of his mental depreesion. 

Shortly after this Mill came into contact with two 
enthusiastic disciples of Coleridge: F. D. Maurice 
and John Sterling (immortalised by Carlyle). Thence 
he was drawn into studying Coloiidge. The com* 
ndeship of a mystic hke Maurice did much to 
modify the hard and somewhat uncompromising 
rationalism of MilL He approached rehgious prob¬ 
lems now in a more sympathetic spint, and although 
he could never understand what he thought to be 
the moral timidity of Maurice in trying to square 
all the great probloma of faith with the Thirty-Nine 
Articlee, the great driving power of some kind of 
rdigion was brought home to him, and ho realised 
the inadequacy of the old utilitarianism m which he 
hod been brought up. 

The early writings of Carlyle interested him at 
thia time, idthough James Mill saw in them nothmg 
but insane rhapsody " ; but though he approved 
of muoh that Carlyle said, he deprecated the manner 
in which it was said. 

To his more analjrtical nature, the condition of 
aodety, though it seemed to him highly unsatis- 
factory, demanded not so much fierce denunciation 
as a calm investigation into the Source of the 
evil. 

“ Logic be hanged,” waa Carlyle’s attitude— 
" let us have a drastic moral revolution. Let us 
be more senouB-minded, more responsive to the 
dictates of the conaoienoa : let us reform ourselves, 
and then outward reformation will be of some value." 

“ Until Society is better oonstituted—grievances 
Um pressing—inequalities lees glaring—we cannot 
hope for any great reform of the individual "—that 
waa Mill’s attitude—“ Little use to abuse a man for 
■taaling—or lying—^unless we make his circumstances 
such tlmt the incentive is vastly dimini^ed." And 
in this respect the social teaching of Dickens is much 
the same; '* Feed before you moralise.” 

The weakness of Mill lay in expecting too muoh 
bom external reform: of Coriyle in expecting too 
fittle. 

Little surprise that neither Mill nor Cariyle— 
firiendly though for some years they were—really 
appreciated one another. Of the two, MiD was the 
&iier—he was more receptive to other men’s ideas, 
more just in his appraisement than Carlyle. And 
yet, there were several points in which they viewed 
life in the same way. John Mill responded in a 
autpriaing way to the imi^native fervour of mystics 
like Coleridge and Maurice; and Carlyle, with all his 
inqwtient contempt for Cderidge, waa a n^atio at 
hMMt 


But Mill, tiiough his wxitingB have little of tiie 
rich ethical inspiration of Carlyle, arxi are obviously 
inferior in literary art, wu more satisfying as a 
political thinker. Carlyle, as we have seen, seemed 
to oonfuse liberty with licence—and in hia passion 
for the strong man, was led into espousing the retro¬ 
gressive elements in society, and carping at those 
reforms which would enable people at lai^ to take 
a share in the government. Mill took an interest 
in all forward movements, and never flinched from 
an inconsistency or a chango about, if he thought 
ho had been in error. 

As a political thinker Mill’s reputation rests 
largely upon his sane little treatise On Ltberty, and 
that store-house of common-senae, ReprtamiatiBe 
Qovemment. 

As a social thinker Mill exhibits the cleavage with 
the old Benthamite individualism. Note for in¬ 
stance this passage: 

*' Oar ideal of ultimate improvement went far beyood 
democracy, and would eloas us decidedly under the 
general designation of socialists. While we repudiated 
with the greatest energy that tyranny of society over 
the individual which most sooialistio systems are eup. 
posed to involve, we yet look forward to a time when 
society will no longer bo divided into the idle and the 
industrious ; when the rule that they who do not work 
shall not eat, will be applied not to paupers only, but 
impartially to all; when the division of the produce of 
labour, instead of depending, as in so groat a degree it 
now does, on the accident of birth, will be mode by 
concert on an acknowledged principle of justice. . . , 
Ttie social problem of the future we considered to be, 
how to unite the greatest individual hberty of action 
with a common ownership in the raw material of the 
globe, and an equal participation of all in the benefits 
of combined labour." > 

No wonder that the dry bones of the old political 
economy were shaken by a mind that could specu¬ 
late like this : that his treatise on the subject should 
include a chapter like that on the " Probable Future 
of the Labounng Classes ’’; and that that treatise 
should also contun passages hke the following : 

“ If the choice were to be made between communism, 
with all Its chances, and the present state of society, 
with all its sufferings and injustices ; if the institution 
of private property necessarily earned with it, as a con¬ 
sequence, that the produce of labour chould be appor¬ 
tioned as we now see it, almost in sun inverse ratio to the 
labour—the largest jxirtione to those who have neve 
worked at all, the next largest to those whose work is 
almost nominal, and so in a descending scale, the Xe- 
muneration dwindling as the work grows harder and 
more disagreeable, until the most fatiguing and exhaust¬ 
ing bodily labour oannot count with certaintv on being 
aide to earn even the DeoessarieB of life ; if this or com¬ 
munism were the alternative, all the difficulties, great 
or small, of communism would be but as dust in the 
balance." s 

Mill’s sympathies with tihe working olaases brought 
him into odlision with the capitedist; but thoe 
was nothing of the violent demagogue in his nature. 
He is always the patient and just observer, trying to 
hold the scales imparti^y between the various 
classes of the community. There is little to differ¬ 
entiate Mill’s economic views from the socialistic 
opinions of the more moderate reformer to-day. 
Essentially his position is that of the modem Cd' 

* PrineipUi of PoUtieal Reonamy. * AAL 
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liBoiivut. H6 looks to the State for bringmg about 
the neonweiy lefonne, though he thinka 
needed to bring about these raforms and deprecate 
revolution. Meanwhile he would advanoe gmdup 
ally on the lines of State interfeienoe. 

In his work as a social politician, he proved a 
man of hig^ integrity and sinoerity. Gladstone’s 
tribute is worth recalling: 

**We well know.” said he. “Mr. MilTs Intalleotiial 
eminence before he entered Parliament. What lua 
conduct there principally disclosed, at least to me, was 
his singular moral elevation. 1 remember now that at 
the time, more than twen^ years back, I used familiarly 
to cadi him the Saint of Rationalism, a phrase rou^ly 
and partially expressing what I now mean. Of all the 
motives, stings and stimulwits that reach men through 
their egoism m Pcwhament, no part could move or even 
touch him. . . . For the s^e of the House of Commons 
at large, 1 rejoiced in his advent, and droloied his dia> 
appearance. Ho did us all good. In whatever party, 
whatever form of opinion, 1 sorrowfully oonfess that 
such men are rare.” 

And wp may add to this tributa—that MSll’s 
memory will rotam its freshness for the stimulus it 
gave to fair play, to a candid, open mind on every 
question great or small, to the fine sense of justice 
which dominated aU his politiocd writings; for his 
clear appreciation for the necessity of a patient, 
systematic inquiry into social grievances and weak¬ 
nesses: finally, for that most excellent combination 
in a social reformer—a ready sympathy and shrewd 
otmunon sense. 

Among those who followed in the train of the 
Utilitarians are Alexander Bain (181fi-1903} and 
Henry Sidowick (1838-1900). Bam applied Utili¬ 
tarian pnnoiples to psychology, as in his books The 
Senta and the Intellect and The Emotions and the 
WiU. Sidgwiok, Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Ccmbndge. accepted the Utihtarian standpoint to 
a large extent, but m his ease it was qualifi^ by an 
admixture of Intuitionalism. His was both an 
iijtensely religious wid an intensely critical nature; 
and the result of tius was that his intelleotual 
position only inclined to the vio media. To state 
a problem invariably suggested to Sidgwick the 
objections to that problem, and for a dear. Judicial 
presentment of proa and cons in the domain of 
ethics or social politics, no one excelled him. If 
this quality of intelleotual equipoise made Sidgwick 
a somewhat tame Grade, it had the advantage of 
assuring the reader that he would always find u him 
a fair, just, and scrupulously honest thinker. 

In the earlier half of the Viotonan era. Utili¬ 
tarianism, both in rdigion and political philosophy, 
proved a considerable and widespread influence. 
But with the turn of the mid-century its influence 
be^ to wane both in politics and religious specu¬ 
lation. 

The effect of the doctrine of Evolution, elaborated 
by Spencer in history and applied more partioulariy 
by Darwin and Huxley to Biology and Ethics, 
affected contemporary thought to an extraordinary 
extent. One result of this was to give prommenm 
to the theories of Comte; uid Positivism (as his 
teaching is palled) to some extent superseded 


POSITIVISM 

Foaitiviani, liks Utilitarianism, aopefiitad the 
methods of soisnoe as the detertniiung fsetor ia 
speculative thought. Both confined their inqiiiiins 
to the atudy of phenomana, excluding nansiw other 
than phenomenal. Both, tirecsfore, ruled meto' 
phyuca out of oourt. Positivism diffarad from 
Utilitarianism in its attempt to provide a more 
constroctive philosophy of hfe, not only to rntionalisn 
knowledge, tmt to formulate a religion that should 
prove an eixx>tional substitute for Christianity. 
The weakness of Utilitarianism had been its aridity 
of imagination. John Stuart Mill himself felt this, 
and oonsequently strained Utilitarianism beyond 
taa lopoai limits set down by its earlier ezponenta. 
Comte felt that man must have some object of 
love and reverence, and for the idea of a Deity 
he substituted the idea of Humanity regarded 
as a collective unity. This was to include ^ men 
and women, past, present, and to come, whose livsa 
should have been consecrated to social service and 
to high moral endeavour. George Eliot well ex¬ 
pressed the idea in her lines: 

“ O may I join the choir invisibls 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made bettw by their pr c e en oe: Uve 
In pulses stirred to generosity. 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in eoorn 
For miserable aims that end with self. 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stsoiL 
And with their mild perristence uige man’s assmb 
To vaster iasoes.” 

Christianity had been a useful transition phase 
for the human race. Mankmd had now outgrown it. 
The worship of humanity sigmfied ideals in common 
with the spirits of all the great dead—whatever 
their creed. This would prove a dynamio spiritual 
power to act aa the old rebgion had done, but in 
a spirit of greater charity and finer comprahanBivw* 
ness. 

An important a^ieot of Positivism is its social 
side, and its insistence on the organisation of 
labour, and in State intoiferenoe for the good of 
society aa a whole—^not merriy, as at present, for 
one section of society. Positivism has therefore 
been a factor in the devriopment of modani 
Socialism. 

Among English Comtiata may be mentioned the 
names of Riobabd Conobeve (1818-09), founder of 
the first Positivist oommuiuty in London, of 
Harriet Martineau, of Gbobob Henby Lewes^ 
Gboroe EiLiOT, and Mr. Fbedbiuo Habbiboe. 

As a social leaven Poaitivism haa exaraiaed a 
considerable influence, but as a substitate for 
religion it has failed to appeal to the Kn^ish 
people at large The Utilitarian aim to woric for 
the good of ooncrete Humanity was leas imposing, 
but seemed more satisfactory to the practical 
Englishman, than to worship an abstract Humanity. 

Speculative thought outside of orthodoxy waa 
not, however, oonfined to Utilitarianism and 
Positivism. German philosojdiy, that had found 
its earlier exponents in Coleridge and hb diadple, 
Thomas Hill Green, who, however, used it to bolster 
up orthodoxy, has in the brother Soots, Jo^ and 
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Bdwabo Cazkd (1820-98; 183(^1908), two more 
dkrintemted repreeentativee. 

John Caird won notice first of all as a preacher ; 
then, after a period of retirement and hard study, he 
devoted the rest of his bfe mainly to foimulatmg 
an idealiatio philosophy based on Hegel. Although 
he aimed thereby at giving fresh vitality to the 
Christianity of his day, he did so in a thoroughly 
broad and unpolemical spirit. Whether hia Hegeli¬ 
anism aooompliahed all he hoped for it is another 
matter. 

Edward Caird, also a Hegelian, exceeded his 
brother in intelleotual vigour and in power of 
literary expression, and equally with him excelled 
in the simple sobriety with which he sought to 
combat the materialism of his day His mind was 
more concrete than that of his brother, and his 
range of inquiry wider. Among his studies were 
the teaching of Kant, Comtism, and the character¬ 
istics of Greek thought His attitude was con¬ 
ciliatory and interpretative, and for this reason 
he was distrusted by the extremists of all schools. 

The Rationalistio tendency that was partially 
accepted by theologians of the Broad Church school 
received an even more generous welcome from 
Umtarians. 

It IS impracticable here to deal even briefly with 
the many distinguished thinkers of the extreme 
radical wing of religious thought, such as Francis 
Nnwiujr (1805-97), brother of the Cardinal; 
Professor Dbumkond (1861-07), Professor Cab- 
PBNTaB, Professor Upton. One name, and that the 
greatest, demands more than passing notice—that 
of Jahbs Mabtineatt (1806-1000). Martineau’s 
position among the philoso{duo writers of the Vic¬ 
torian era is so high that no excuse need be given 
for taking him as the best representative of the blend 
of Idealism and Rationalism that characterises the 
group as a whole. 

James Martinbai7 came of French Puritan stock, 
and was bom at Norwich in 1806 ; his father was a 
business man of high integrity, but it was from his 
mother that he inhented his remarkable intellect. 
A dehcate, refined, and hi^ly-sensitive lad, he re- 
oaived a good education at Norwich Grammar 
Sohool, and at Biutol under Dr. Lant Carpenter 
On leaving sohool he studied engmeenng, but 
meohanioa did not satisfy his mental energies. 
Having realiaed his true vocation as a preacher and 
teacher, he spent five years in preparation for the 
Unitarian minwtty. In 1828 he mode a happy 
marriage, and after four years’ ministerial work in 
Dublin accepted a call to Liverpool, where he minis- 
terad for twenty-five years. In London he added 
still further to ^ high reputation os a preacher at 
the Unitarian Chapel in Little Portland Street. 

In 1840 Martineau was appointed to a lectureship 
at MancdieBter New College; on its removal to 
London in 1857 he was made Professor of Moral 
Fhiloaophy, and from 1869-85 its Principal; thus, 
for forty-five years, hia uifluenoe was both import¬ 
ant and far-reaching. In 1803 he was greatly oon- 
oemed at the removal of the college from London 
to Oxford, and in the course of on address upon 
the subjeot said: ” In natures and types of thought 
in n dillerent mould from ours Oxford may 


furnish all that con be desired. Not yet is it the 
true nursery for the children of the Puritans. The 
mountain flower transported to the hothouse or 
the southern garden-bed, is not more sure to fade 
than would the simple veracities and hardy vitality 
of devotion which it is ours to transmit, were they 
exposed to the enervating spiritual climate which 
is proposed fur their development.” 

During Martineau’a early manhood hia aiater 
Harriet's influence was considerable; both had 
intellectual gifts of a high order, and had therefore 
much in common. In later years they quarrelled 
over some eu'lier correspondenoe that at James’ 
request his sister refused to destroy, and on the 
publication, in 1851, of her Letters on the Laws of 
Man’s Social Nature, her brother’s unfavourable 
criticism of this atheistic work considorably widened 
the breach, and they never became reconciled 
Mart.ineau’s physical activity was remarkable 
He was a magnificent walker, and m his eightieth 
year thought nothing of a twenty-mile ramble 
In hia lunotioth year he had to bo seriously cautioned 
for abghting from on omnibus in motion; and often 
complained that he was not able to run upstairs 
as he had been wont to do. 

Between London and his beautiful country home 
in Scotland he spent the lost few years of ins life, 
and “ fell on sleep ” in London m 1900 

Martineau’s prmcipal works include Endeavours 
after a Christian Life (1843-47), Studies of Chns- 
tianity (1858), Hours of Thought (1876-80), A Study 
of Spinoza (1882), Types of Ethical Theory (1885), 
A Study of Religion (1888), The Seat of Au^ionty in 
Religion (1890), his lost word on religious philosoj^y. 
A colloction of articles ranging over many years, 
entitled Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, was pub¬ 
lished in four volumes in 1891. 

In discussing the outlook of Martineau, it may 
be well to treat him first as a critic, in the second 
place as a mystic, and thirdly os an ethical teacher, 
where the two sides meet and mingle 
With the exception of Sidgwick, there has prob¬ 
ably never been any writer at once so able and so 
fair-minded in the realms of philosophy and 
kindred subjects. 

*■ I could never bo moved,” he declared, “ to mve 
an account of a book by pure antipathy any more ^an 
by monotonous assent. The whole interest of literaiy 
intercourse, like that of all iiuickening friendship, is 
conditional on crossing veins of likeness and unlikeness 
in thought and character, deepening the seat and sym¬ 
pathy bv the need and the poerability of more. And 
true cnticism seems to me the reroid^ struggle of the 
reader’s mind into closer relations with an author whose 
intermittent bursts, helpful as they am, still do not 
enable him clearly to see his way.” 

These sentences should be written in letters of 
gold and hung up as illuminated texts in the study 
of every literary man. For t^y go to the very root 
of all large-minded criticism. 

Let us illustrate the method of his criticism. 
Here is a passage from a paper on Carlyle. Having 
warmly praised the moral fervour of Sartor Be- 
sartua, he analyses the “ hero-worship ” tendmey. 

"We know,” says Martineau, “that whem he dis- 
oovera os in MirabMu, great force of mind, he is ready 
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to plaad tMs m m bar to all objeotlona againat cbaraoter, 
ana to inaut that in apita of appeanuaoe> aiioh brightnoaa 
of life must carry with it aoundneas of conaoienoe. 
But will be turn the problem round and abide by it 
atill ! When he finds deep hid in the retreats of pnvato 
life a goodness eminent and eaintly, a moral clcaruiMB 
and force, groat in tlieir way as Mirabeau’a keen-aighted- 
neas, will bo accept the sign in evidence of mighty 
Intelleot T Will he say that, notwithstanding the 
meek and homely look, high genius must assuredly be 
there T For him aa for many gifted and ungifted men. 
the force which will not lie stopped by any restraint on 
its way to great achiovement, the gpiiius which claims 
to be Its own law, and will confess nothing diviner thao 
itself, have an irroaistihle fascination. His eye, over* 
looking the landscapo of humanity, always runs up to 
the brilliant peaks of power, not, indeed, without a glance 
of love and pity int/O many a retreat of quiet goodness 
that lies beneath their shelter ■ but should the sudden 
lightning or the seasonal melting of the world’s ice* 
barriers bnng down a ruin on that green and feeble life, 
his voice, after one faint erv of pathos, joins in with the 
thunder and shouts with the triumph of the avalanche. 
Ever watching the strife of the great forces of the 
universe, he no doubt sides on the whole against the 
Titans with the gods ; hut if the Titans make a happy 
fling, and send home a mountain or two to the very bciard 



A truer picture of Carlyle’s general attitude it 
would be hard to find. 

In passing from Marlmeau the cnlio to Martineou 
the preacher, we realise that behind the fine gauze- 
work of his dialootio is a white flame of powerful 
emotion, and it is a signiflcant idiaracteristio of the 
man that in the pulpit ho should drop the weapons 
of the oontroversiolist and don the roboa of the 
mystio. 

Martineau’s sermons are devotional poems, 
breathing at one moment the spiritual fervour and 
beauty of Catholic piety, at the next the clear 
intellectual individualism of Protestant thought. 

If they have any fault it is an undue compression 
of thought, and, however adapted for leisurely 
reading m the study, must have demanded the 
closest attention to the sermons when spoken in 
Liverpool or London. He was not a great preacher 
in the same way as were Newman and Robertson. 
His literary style is too heavily charged with orna¬ 
ment to give it that instantaneous power which 
the lucid penods of Newman invariably poBsessed. 
There was a lack of illustration and an avoidance of 
current problems which made them lees attractive 
to the ordinary listener than the vigorous eloquence 
of Robertson. None the lew, e\'oa when delivered 
—as many have teetifled—the sermons canied with 
them a singular charm Mid power. 

Finally: What of Mortmeau as an ethical 
teacher T 

In their religious philosophy both Newmcui and 
Martineau start from the same position—^that in 
the sense of obligation or authority exercised by 
conscienoe we find the basis for our belief in a 
spiritual world. In Newman’s ease, however, 
this sense of conscienoe is too faint to be relied upon 
absolutely, it needs confirmation. The Being of 
God, he admits, is as certain to him as the certainty 
of his own existence. And yet his intellect remains 
dissatisfied with the mwo assurance of God, or from 
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arguments drawn from the general facte of human 
society and the course of history. And he sees in 
the vast accumulation of dogma and ntual provided 
by the Catbohe Church a solution for his diffic ulties. 
Distrusting the unMded authority of hia own mind* 
he leans for support on this mfaUible authority of 
the Church. 

It 18 here that Martineau parte company with 
him. The conscience and intellect of man, he 
asserte, give the only reliable authority. Mar- 
tmeau sees m history the continual struggle between 
truth and error; the treasure is there, but it is in 
“ earthen vessel^” and he can see no literature nor 
institution mto which erron both intellectual and 
moral have not crept. 

There is no uncertamty in his verdict iqxm 
popular religion: 

“A conclusion is forced upon me on which I cannot 
dwell without pain and diernay, ».e. that Clinetianity, 
OH defined or understood in all the churches which 
formulalo it, has been mainly evolved from what is 
transiont and jx-nsnable in its sources,- from what b 
iinhisturical in its traditions, mythological in its tradi¬ 
tions, and mieappichnnded in the orarles of its propheta 
From the fable of Xklon to the imagination of the last 
trumpet, the whole story of the divine order of the 
world is dislocated and deformed. Tlie spreading 
alienation of the intellectnal classes of European society 
from Ohnsteudom and the detention of the rest in their 
spuitual culture at a level not much above that of the 
Solvation Army, are social phenomena which ou^t 
to Imng home a very solemn appeal to the oonscienoe of 
ststioniuy churches 

** For their long arreor of debt to the intelllrence of 
mankind they adroitly seek to make amends by elaboraie 
licauty of ritual art. Tlie apology soothes for a time, but 
it ivilf not last for ever.” 

These arc bold words, and might have been spoken 
by a Spencer or Huxley. But a few paasagea later we 
find this, the reverse of Spenceroan : 

*' In the very constitution of the human soul there is 
provision for an immediate apprehension of Qod But 
In the transient lights and slices of conscienoe we pass 
on, and ‘ know not who it is,’ and not till we see in another 
the victory that shames our own defeat and ore caught 
up by entliuaiosm for some realised heroism or sanctity, 
do the authority of right and the beauty of holiness 
come home to us os an appeal literally divine. The train 
of the oonspicuously righteous in their several degrees 
ore for us the real angels that pass to and fro on the 
ladder that reaches from earth to heaven.” 

Here then we have a free critical spirit and a de¬ 
votional spirit in juxtaposition. This is not the 
place for attempting to show how Martmeau aims 
at justifying his position on intellectual grounds. 
I simply have to record the nature of his belief; to 
snalyBe the pnxKisB by which he comee to his de¬ 
cision is obviously foreign to our purpose. 

With Martmeau, therefore, authority is intomal, 
with Newman external. It is a mistake to urge, as 
do certain sympathetio oritics —i e. Dr. Mdlone— 
that Martmeau rejects entirely dogmatic systems. 
He does not do so. He realises that in the faistoiy 
of thought even the most rigid and uncompromising 
dogmas have contained germs of truth which have 
given them vitality. What he denies is their in¬ 
fallible authority. At the some time he unpoeea 
obviously upon tbs individual a far weightier »• 
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•ponubllity tban does Nownuui. We an not all 
so dear-sighted and fine-minded os Mortineau. 
Borne ore dwdlers in the valley, where mists and 
vapours sweep aoross the soul, obscuring tiie li^t 
that is never absent from the sun-flush^ altitude 
of hu mind, and one oan understand why Catholi- 
oism or popular Protestantism found a far readier 
response with the majority of men than the Uni¬ 
tarian faith of Martineau. 

This brings me to the central point of Martineou’s 
individualum—his imperative sense of moral ob¬ 
ligation. 

It would be impossible with the space at my 
disposal to follow Mortineau into the intricacies 
of his daborate and powerful plea for moral in¬ 
tuition 08 opposed to the prudential hypothesis of 
Bentham, Mill, cund Spencer. I will try and state 
shortly the points at issue, for they he at the very 
root of Martmeau’s philosophy. 

*' Conscience,” urges Spencer, in effect, ” is a reflection 
of prudence. Man ever acts with reference to encte 
which must always be in some form his pleasure, hapjM- 
ness, weUrue.” 

Again: 

“Happiness,” ezclums John Stuart Mill, "is the 
sole end of human actions and the promotion of it the 
test by which to judge all human conduct. Thoee who 
desire virtue for its own sake, desire it either because 
the oonsoiousnesa of it is e pleasure, or beoauee the 
oonseiousneas of being without it is a pain, or for both 
re sBODs united.” 

This philosophy is a highly persuasive one, and 
has much to support it. Against this view, Mar- 
tineau, contends there are two ontena of judgment 
—prudence and oonacienoe. Prudence is our regu¬ 
lative principle in deciding upon the utihtieB of 
conduct, conscience our light and gmde m aetthng 
betwem oonflioting motives. The former appoints 
for our welfare, the latter for our character. Take 
an illustration of the difference. Shall I buy a 
piece of land ? This question I onswor rightly 
enough by reference to my circumstanoea and 
tastes. Si^ii 1 nght a wrong T Here I am called 
to another judgment. Not, Is a certom course 
wiser T but, Is a certain course better T The 
pleasure that ensues from a nght action is the fnut 
of our choice, not its incentive. But if pleasure be 
the end of action, how ei^lain acta of heroism and 
self-sacnfice or urge thim on others 7 Because, 
says the Utilitarian, the happiness of the greatest 
number is what we should aim at. But why 
should a man incur some pnvation when it con¬ 
flicts with the only good at whose disposal you 
place him 7 

" By what persuasion an you to move him to throw 
away his all 7 Either you must tell him that the high 
oonsoiousness coodeneed into an hour of self-immolation 
will transcend all the poasibihtiee he toregoee—in which 
case you bid him consult for himself under pretence 
of martyrdom for othere—or else you must speak to him 
in quite another tone, most remind him that when ho 
knows the true, when he sees the just, when he is 
haunted by the appeal for mercy, a oonstraint which 
he cannot question is put upon him to be their witneee, 
however long their dolorous way, however agonisiiig 
their Calvary. And. speaking thus, you altogsthsr 


ohange jronr voice, and bom oesting up the aaeonnt* 
book of greater happiness are oaught and ooirud Kwaj 
into the hymn of w the prophsta.'^& 

Seeing the unsatisfaotozy chsmoter of the old 
Utilitarianism, Herbert Bpenoer has explained this 
intuiUcm that bids us sacrifice ourselves for others, 
as an inheritaooe transmitted from the habits of our 
forsfathers, and formed m them by slow accumula¬ 
tion of personal experiments. Certoiiily, admits 
Martineau, through the evolutionary process the 
right becomes clearer and more dommatmg, but 
an impulse originally selfish or calculated oan new 
evolve into one that is unBelfish. The oonstramt 
of society, you urge, ongmates the intuition. 
Tranapint youzselveB to the Diet of Worms, and to 
whom shall we look for the purer moral bght 7 
Not to the Emperor and the vast concourae of 
pnnces and nobles and Church dignitaries, but to 
the one defiant hero there. 

I have mdioated the line of thought to be found 
in Martineau’s writing, from his Types of Ethical 
Theory, A Study of Religion, and a Seat of AuAority 
in Reltgion, 

To turn in conclusion to the colour of Martineau's 
philosophy. That it is not pessimistio is, I think, 
apparent. But in terming it optimistio some 
qualification is necessary. 

No student of Martineau’s writings can resist 
the feeling that a certain melancholy underlies 
them; it might have been seen, indeed, in the 
pensive wistfvdness of his fine brow; it haunts his 
devotional books and dominates his ethical teach¬ 
ing. Some, as B. H. Hutton, have traced it to 
his “ attenuated ” Christian faith. They think 
they can discern it in the conflict between hu 
Bcientifio tendencies and fervent piety. 

This theological explanation does not seem to me 
quite satiafaetoiy, for something of the same 
melancholy cim be traced in the personahty and 
writings of both Newman and Maurice. Is it not 
due rather to a certain Piintan element, a dutmetive 
lack of joyfulness—inseparable, perhaps, from men 
whose vocation it is to be “ voices ” crying in the 
wilderness 7 

A hardiness of emotion, outside the range of 
religiouB experience, tended— ^I will not say to de¬ 
fective sjrmpathies, but — ^to a want of fiexibihty 
in the sympathies. 

In Maurice’s case it was more an inability to 
adjust himself to the lighter nmenities of life—a 
certain shyneas and reserve. Martineau, however, 
if endowed with finer powers of adjustment to the 
ordinary duties and pleasures of evnyday life, was 
by nature more of the scholar and reduse than 
Maurice, and less actively interested than he m 
social politics. With Mnurioe—the community; 
with Martineau—^the mdividual. 

Although Martineau’s mteresto were wider than 
those of Wordsworth, yet tiiere was in his nature 
the same stem, meditative rapture. Like Words¬ 
worth’s Michael: 

" His mind was keen. 

Intense end frugal: apt for all affairs. 

And watchful more than ordinary men.** 

* Seat of AtUhority in Rdigian, 
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Deeply ae he loved mystiM like Tauler and Paacal. gradging an eye the ebb and flow of ordinary deairea 

Chne waa more of the logician than the myatio in and regreta. But hu waa a great and beautiful 

hia own habita of thought. Deapite hta aenaitive ttouL For intelleotual foresight, and moral maighti, 

reaprpno to the mfluencaa of the arts, he seemed to our age h— seen no Oner qpint than James 

be alirays posting moral sentries at each emotional Martineau. 
tk the soul, and regarded pwhaps with too 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE IN THE LIFE 
AND THOUGHT OF THE DAY 

Thb adding of a new chapter to the history of 
science, as waa done when Sir Chahles Lyeu, 
(1797-1876) pubhshed his Pnnciplea of Geology 
(1830-33), had a far larger sigoifioance than at first 
appeared. Nut only did )t practically create 
Geology as a science, but it provided the first nail 
for the Bationahst to drive mto the coflin of the older 
Evangelical theology. So much for LyeU's “ testi¬ 
mony of the rocks.” Yot although between the 
publication of this book and his Antiquity of Man 
(1863), Darwin had published the Origin of Species, 
and Spencer had applied the evolutionary theory 
to history and poUtics, Lyell never reoonoUed him- 
aelf to this bold application of evolutionary doctrine, 
and was content with his more modest and cautious 
position of establishing the reign of law in geology, 
and by argumg from the present to the past, ex¬ 
hibiting the long history of the human race upon 
this planet. 

Hugh Miixeb (1802-56), though also a geologist, 
ia better remembered for his pleasant Autobio¬ 
graphy, since his scientific books are of no groat 
value, and reactionary in tone, though showing 
keen observation and a genuine poetic feelmg 

In his contemporary, Robert Chambers (1802- 
71), we have the first scientific man to give us m a 
clear, straightforward form the evolutionary theory. 
Evolution waa in the air. There axe hints of it in 
Erasmus Darwin, traces of it in Lyell, and cer¬ 
tainly it is implicit in Newman's Dev^pmerU of 
Chnatian Doctrine. But Chambers is the first to 
state it in hia Vestiges of Creation (1844), and despite 
the scientifio ignorance which aroused the wrath 
of Huxley, there u no gainsaying the fact that with 
agreeable olanty he certainly prepared the ground 
for Darwin and his sucoeesors by formulating a 
conception which he had not the knowledge ade- 
q[i]ately to support. 

What Chambers applied to science Herbert 
Sfbnobr took as the basis of a philosophy. He 
concentrated his entire life upon on innate study of 
the facts relating to the evolution of organic life. 

Bom at Derby on April 87, 1820, Spencer’s 
boyhood was a singularly unboyish one. Hia 
parents were intellectual dissenters of the old- 
fashioned, vigorous type, and the atmosphere of 
politioal, soci^ and i^igious discussion that sur- 
touBded the lad helped considerably in moulding 


a temperament of marked individuality. Far from 
robust, his early education was much neglectedi 
and at seven years old he was unable to read. 

In 1833, owing to the family’a finances, his 
father’s brother, the Rev. Thomas Spencer, per¬ 
petual curate of Hinton—a celebrated anti-oom-law 
agitator and Radical politician—generously under¬ 
took to carry on the boy's education. At first this 
did not prove a particularly happy arrangement. 
The pupil’s self-confident manner and disregard of 
authority made an unfortunate impression upon a 
relative who naturally expected ob^ience, and the 
firm rule considered necessary to combat youthful 
self-will, with perhaps a certain amount of home¬ 
sickness, decided the boy to run away to his home. 
He was, however, sent back, and soon settled down 
to his studies. 

His uncle wished him to proceed to a univosity, 
but classics proving an insurmountable difficulty, 
the project was given up. For a while Spencer 
followed teaching as a profession, but this was soon 
relmquiahed for a post in the engineering depart¬ 
ment of the London and Birmingliam Railway, and 
an incumion into journalism In 1842 he had begun 
to write politick articles for the Nonconformist, 
which soon brought him under public notice, and 
in 1848—^two years after the railway onsis that had 
thrown him out of emplojrment—^he was oflered and 
accepted the post of sub-editor to the Economist, a 
position he hdd for five years 

Spencer was gradually becoming more and more 
absorbed m the sociological and evolutionary 
problems occupying so prominent a place m the 
thought of the day, and in 1850 began a public 
exposition of hia philosophy m the publication of 
Social Statics. His works have been translated into 
several European languages, as well as Japanese 
and Chinese. 

Forty yeixs of incessant toil resulted in many 
breakdowns. His early life, which had been 
nurtured in a religious atmosphere, drifted later 
into agnosticism. He never married, and although 
he had friends and aoquaintances amongst the most 
notaUe men and women of the day, he preferred to 
live a quiet, lonely life; murio and his daily visit 
to the Athmnum Club being among the few en¬ 
joyments of his closing y«urB. He di^ at Brighton 
on Decembei 8,1903. 

Spencer’s agnosticism was in effect a convenient 
lumber-room into which he would throw meta- 
j^ysioal problems for which he had no use. Hr 
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■tarted by fonnulatixig his principles of the Know- 
able and Unknowable. Having assailed the exist- 
enoe of the Unknowable, which he handed cheerfully 
over to the theologian, he pruoeeds with the Know- 
able. Ho de^ with the dilferentiation of function 
in his PrmcvfAea of Biology (1864-67), and with the 
oharaoteristioa of mind in his PrtnciplcB of Psychology 
(1855), and the development of the social otgonism 
in his Principles of Sociology (1877-06) The ethical 
part of his scheme is formulated in the Principles 
of Ethics (1892-93). 

This, broadly speaking, covers the various ports 
of his elaborate Synthetic Philosophy. 

In hiB agnosticism it is clear that Spencer has 
derived to an extent from Hamilton and Hansel as 
to the uncognisability of God, but there are im¬ 
portant modifications. Force is constant in aU 
phenomena that modem science reveals, and while 
it constantly modifies its method of expression, it 
remains unaltered Light, heat, sound, motion, 
are but manifestations of this constant energy. 
Thus we can explain the Universe as a rhythmic 
alternation of attraction and repulsion, not only 
in what we call matter but in mental life as well. 
Integration and disintegration aro umversal laws. 
Spencer's Absolute Power, his Unknowable, there¬ 
fore differs from the Unknowable of Hamilton cuid 
Hansel in the fact, paradoxical as it may sound, 
that it is much mure Knowablo 

Spencer’s application and patient workmg out 
of the Evolutionary Doctrine in Social Fohtics is 
of high value; his application of it to the world of 
mental life is of more doubtful worth Psychology 
ia yet in its infancy, as the recent study of psychic 
|9ienomena certainly shows. 

But if the Synthetic Philosophy has not that 
universal completeness which its author desired 
for it, its value to modem hfe, and to modem letters, 
has been great. The universality of law is a great 
oonoeptiun, and the view of the State as a hving 
organism, and not a mere mechanical ountrivanco, 
has done much to revolutionise history and pohtioal 
thought. 

What Spencer did for science at large Darwin 
achieved in the narrower domain of physical science. 
In neither case did the central idea emanate from 
the individual m question ; but it was Spencer who 
gave it so wide an application, and Darwin who 
furnished us with the wealth of illustrative material 

CHAanss RoBsaT Darwin was bum at Shrewsbury 
in 1809; his mother was the daughter of Josiah 
Wedgwood, the celebrated potter, and his grand¬ 
father, Erasmus Darwin, the phymeian and poet, 
was also one of the pioneers of the theory of 
Evolution. 

Educated at Shrewsbury, games uid a mania for 
collecting specimens interest!^ him more than the 
ordinary curriculum. At sixteen he proceeded to 
Edinburgh to study medicine, but hero the wonders 
of sea life began to take prior claim to that of the 
dissecting-room However, he went up to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge in 1828, and took a pass 

Medicine had now been definitely abandoned for 
natural history, and in 1851, when H.H.S. Beagle 
was bang sent on a surveying expedition to South 


Amenoa, Darwin, at the instance of Professor 
Henslow, was mvited by Captain Fitzroy to pursue 
hiB studies on this five years’ cruise, “ This,” said 
Darwin, “ was the most important event in my life, 
and has determined my whole career.” 

Although a martyr to Bea-Bicknosa during the whole 
voyage, the physical discomforts wore more than 
counterbalanced by the joys of the naturalist, and 
his wonderful patience, and dogged, painstaking 
efforts in the caui>e of science ore abundantly 
evident One instance ia recorded of an expori- 
ment, begun on December 20, 1842, for his book on 
Earth Worms (1881), that lasted for nearly forty 
years. 

In 1839 Darwin married his cousin. Hiss Emma 
Wedgwood, and to her loving care of the dehoate 
scientist the world at large is greatly indebted. 

In 1881 Darwin’s health failed rapidly—^the death 
of his brother in the samo year being a great blow 
“ 1 feel so worn,” he wrote to a friend, “ that 1 do 
not suppose I shall ever again givo reviewers 
trouble ” Hard at work to the last, he died of 
heart failuro on April 19, 1882, and is buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Beside Spencer, Darwin’s literary equipment 
shines with especial bnghtness. Some of Spencer’s 
slighter writings—as, for instance, his Introduction to 
Sociology —aro certainly not without literary power; 
but on the whole you will not find literary grace in 
his wntings Darwin, on the other hand, is newly 
always a delightful craftsmmi. His monograph on 
earth worms—on unpromising subject for hterary 
art, ia an astonishingly fascinating work; his 
Naturalist's Voyage round the World is full of enter¬ 
tuning matter; and making allowance for the 
condensed thought and argument in The Origin of 
Species (1859), and The Descent of Man (1871), few 
readers would vote them dull They are stiff 
reading, but that is unavoidable, and qmte another 
thing The doctrine of Natural Selection as applied 
to plants and animals must claim Alfred Russel 
Wallace as its co-discoverer. Each, quite inde¬ 
pendently of the other, had oome to the samo con¬ 
clusion ; where they differ ia in their application of 
this doctrino to the spiritual life of man 

But though Darwin hod literary gifts, he was not 
a ready or a brilliant writer, and in the storm of 
controversy evoked by bis book, ui exponent who 
should at once be clear, concise, and inoisive was 
called for. Tho opportunity produced the man— 
Thomas Hbnbt Huxlbt—” Darwin’s Bull Dog.” 

Hit Life 

Bom at Ealing on Iby 4, 1828, Huxley was the 
son of an assistant master at a semi-public school. 
His unhappy schooldays gave him littlo inclination 
for all-round study ; ho was, however, an omnivor¬ 
ous reader, and spent much time in working out 
mechanical problems, and had he been consulted, 
would have much preferred to be an engineer. At 
thirteen he was apprenticed to his brother-in-law, 
with a view to the profession of medicine. Four 
years later he entered Charing Cross Hospital 
Research work now occupied a good deal of his 
time, and his important discovery of a membrane 
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of the human hair hitherto unknown, and now 
called “ Huxley's layer,” was published m 1846. 

Having taken his degree, he accepted an appoint¬ 
ment at the Naval Hospital, Haslar. Lake Darwin, 
he had become an cnthuaiaatio zoologist, and tliis 
brought him under the specied notice of Sir John 
Richardson, the Arctic explorer, who m 184U 
recommended him fur the post of assistant surgoon 
on board H.M S. RaUleanake, about to proceed on a 
Burve 3 nng expedition to Australia 

During this voyage Huxley made numerous ob¬ 
servations, not os a collector—fur, unlike Darwin, 
he cared httle for the identification and naming of 
species—but because his interest lay, ho tells us, 
in " tlio architectural and engmeonng part of the 
business, the working out of the wonderful unity 
of plan in the thousands and thousands of hvu^ 
constructions ” 

These' investigations he forwarded to the Linnaoan 
Society, but hoard nothing further of them. In 
1849 a memoir of the Family of the Meduace was, 
curuiiiHly enough, m the view of fiiluro episcopal 
op(X)siti<m, communieiite<l to tho Royal Society 
by tho Bishop of Norwich, tho fathi'r of Captain 
Stanley of the licUlleanake In 1850 he returned to 
England on leave to work out the results of his 
voyngo, ho found that the memoir had lioen pub- 
lishe<l by tho Society, who made him a Follow in 
1851, and conferred their gold-nieilul iipun him the 
following year. 

In 1851 Ifuxlcs' was appointed to the rrofessorahip 
of Natural liisturv at the School of Minec. and tho 
wonderful lalioratory system inaiiguratod by lum 
during Ins tenure of ufTice has Ixvin almost umvorsaily 
adopted 

Huxley was os keenly interested in elementary 
education ns in the highest branch of science. He 
served on tho first I-oiidoii School Bfiard in 1870, 
and considered that tho iilml of its membeis should 
be ” to make n ladder fmm tho gutter to the 
university along which any child may climb.” 

From this period Huxley was a recognised 
specialist m biological science, and for many years 
no Royal Commission on fisheries or scientilic odu- 
oatiun was complete without the “grave, black- 
browed, and fiercely earnest ” face with its obstinate 
chin and fikscinatmg smilo. 

A lifelong sutTeror from dyspepsia, mental and 
physical dopre.s.sion attacked him in tho 'seventies, 
and nocoasitated a tour in Egj’pt In 187fi ho was 
BO far recovered os to visit America, and doJivored 
in New Yoik his famous lecture on tho evolution 
of the horse. Honours w'cre rhowered upon him, 
first by Aberdeen, then Cambridge and Oxford. In 
1883 he received tho aivefod honour of being 
elected President of the Royal Society, which his 
health obliged him to relinquish in 1885; he then 
retired from public life, and settled at Eastbourne, 
where he died on June 29, 1895. 

HU Work 

To mention Hnxley to the orthodox theologian 
in the ’eighties of tho lost century was like the pro¬ 
verbial red rag to the bull, and it must be aiUed 
chat the Buggestion of theology upon the redoubt¬ 


able aoioatist had a eimilarly exciting effect. Ha 
was the Mephistophelee of the Evangehoal home, onA 
occupied a position similar to Lori Byron in the 
earlier yean of the century. 

He had adopted Darwin’s theories, and pressed 
them into notice with polemical vigour in much the 
same way as Kingsley had treated Maurice. There 
is little doubt that Huxley was fond of a fight. He 
had a fine, lucid, hterary style, a natural aptitude 
for dialectics, and an impatienoe with the cautious 
peradventures and hair-spUtting logic deer to many 
theologians. 

Huxley's combative powem are well broui^t out 
by his oonnection with the Metaphysioal Society. 
I'his famous society was founded in 1869, ten 
yean after The Ongin of Species had set the re¬ 
ligious world ablaze; and durmg the time a livdy 
battle had been waged by tho theologiaDB on one 
Bide and those who accepted the Darwinian theory 
on the other The Society had its origin m a oon- 
veisatiou between Mr. James Knowles, editor of 
tho Nineteenth Century, and some friends, including 
Tumiysun Tennyson suggested the formation of 
a bocioty, the main object of which should be the 
submitting to searching criticism the intellectual 
foundations of tho spreading Agnosticism “ Some¬ 
thing must be done,’' ho said, m his abrupt, emphatic 
manner, “ to put down those Agriostics ” At first 
it was proposed to confine the membership to 
thiiikers of a Theistic stamp Well-known men 
w (TO sounded os to their wTlIingnohs to join, among 
them Dr Martmeau. It was characteristic of 
Martmoau's fearlessness that he declined to join a 
society BO constituted. 

“I feel.” he wrote, “the deepest intoreet In these 
problems, and for tho equal chance of gaining and 
giving light would gladly join in discussing them with 
(jnobiim and Agnostics idlke ; but a society of Gnostics 
to put down Agnostics 1 cannot approve and would not 
joiii.” 

Tho scheme was accordingly altered to meet 
Martmeau’s wishes, and able Agnostics like Pro¬ 
fessor Tyndall and Huxley were invited and readily 
OH&entcd That brilliant controversialist. Dr. W- G 
Ward, played an active part in securing members, 
and certainly no society could boast of a more 
distinguished list of names Of statesmen there 
were Mr Otadstone, Lord Solbome, and the Duke 
of Argyll; pruminent Churchmen, such as Dean 
Stanley and F. D. Maurice; Umtanana such as 
Mortineau; Agnostic men of science like Tyndall 
and Huxley; Agnostic men of lettmg os John 
Morloy and Leolie Stephen. For the rest, poets 
and journalists and lawyers of every shade of belief, 
such as Tennjwon, Browning, Sir James Stephen, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, J. A. Fronde, R. H. Hutton, 
Mark Pattison, Buskin, Henry Sidgwiok, Sir 
William Gull, Dr. Andrew Clark. 

In an interesting article by Hutton in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, the writer says : 

“At the inerting of the Metaphysleal Society which 
was hold on the 10th Deirmber 1872, Dr. Ward was to 
have read a paper on the question, ' Cau Experience 
prove the Uniformity of Mature T ’ Middlemareh had 
been completed and puhllshed s few days previoudy. 
The daimant waa still starring it in the provinoee in 
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tha interval between hii flnt trial and hia aeooiid. Tbaa 
the dinner itaalf waa lively, though aeveiml of the more 
diatlnguiihad memben did not enter till the hour for 
reading the pwper had arrived. One might have heard 
Profeewr Hoxiot flashing ont a seeptloal defenoe of the 
use of the Bible m Board Sohoola at one end of Am table* 
Mr. Fitsiamea Stephen’s deep bass remarks on the 
Claimant's adroit use of his committal for perjury at 
another, and an eager discussion of tha various mimts 
of Lydmte and Rosmund at a third. Father Dalgaima, 
one of Ur. Newman's immediate followers, who left the 
English Qioroh and entered the Oratory of BU Philip 
Nen with him, a man of singular sweetness and open, 
ness of character, with aomething of a French type of 
playfulness in his ezprassioii, discoursed to me eloquently 
on the noble ethical character of Oeorse Eliot’s novels, 
and the penettating disbelief in all but human excellence 
by which they m pervaded. And as 1 listened to this 
eloquent exj^tion with one ear, the sound of Professor 
TyndaJl's Inch voice descanting on the proposal for a 
^rayer.gauge * which had lately been made in the 
VotiUmpoTttry Remetp for testing the efficacy of prayer 
cm a selecM hospital ward, captivated the otbw. 
Everything alike spoke of the extraordinuy fermentations 
of opinion in the society around us. Moral and Intel. 
leotual yeast sras as hard at work in the men at that 
table as in the period of the Renaissance itaalf. 

” We thought at first," said Huxley, ’* that it sronld 
be a case of Kilkenny cate. Bats and coats sronld be 
left in the hall before the meeting, but there sroi^ he 
no wearers left after it was over to put them on again. 
Instead of this sre came to love each oth«r lilt»« broken. 
We all expended so much charity, that had it been 
money sre should have been bankrupt. IndBed,’’ be 
adds, *' the society died of too much love." 

It certainly made for a more tolerant spirit among 
men of every shade of opinion. If it did not " put 
dosrn " agnoatioism, at any rate it defined more 
oleariy the points at issue. 

What ate Huxley’s leading oharaoteristica T 

These seem to be tsro—hia paaaionate inUgrUy and 
his ideofwm. 

Hia PaaaionaU InUgrUy 

He admitted that theologians had recognised 
realities, though in strange forms. Predestination, 
original sin, and the primacy of Satan in this world 
were a good deal neater the truth, he imagined, 
than the comfortable optimism culminating in 
Pope’s doctrine, “ Whatever is, is right." 

On the death of his bttle son, to whom he had 
heen devoted, Charles Kingsley, in his warm-hearted, 
generous way had written him a letter of sympathy, 
and pointed out incidentally some of the b^ef in 
which he would himself have found consolation. 
In hia reply, Huxley said he had no a prion objection 
to Uie belief in immortality. But "it ia totally 
without evidence," and the aasertion that an un* 
proved and unprovable dootrine ia naosasary to 
morality u altogether repugnant to Mm. "The 
most sacred act of a man’s 1& ia the asaertion of a 
belief in trutii." Men may call him whatever hard 
names they please, but t^ shall not call him a 
"liar." He would have endorsed Qeorge Eliot’s 
saying that “ the hipest calling and election is to 
do without opium, and live throu^ all our pain 
with oonadous olear-eyed endurance." 

On educational mattws there is the same plain 
speaking out, though he touches here on less con* 
tro venial ground. In one of his most stimulating 
easaya on A LibanU Muoatim he remaiks^ "To 


every one of us the worid was once freah and new 
as to A dam . And toen, long before we were sub- 
oeptible of any other mode of instruction. Nature 
took ns in ha^ and every nunute of waking- life 
brought its educational iufiuenoe, shaping our actions 
into rough aocordanoe with Nature a laws, so th^t 
we mi^t not be ended antindy by too gross die- 
obedience. , , . The question of oompulso^ edu- 
eation ia settled BO far as Nature is oonoemed. Her 
bill in that question was framed and passed lf«ng 
ago. But like all compulsory legudstion, that of 
Nitture is harsh and wasteful in its operation; 
Nature’s discipline is not even a word and a blow, 
but the bbw without the word. It ia left to you to 
find out why your eats are boxed. 

" Tba object of what we commonly called cdnnation 
artificial education—ia to make good these defsots in 
Nature’s methods. And alibcnd education is an artificial 
education which has not only prepared a man to escape 
the great evils of diRobedience to natural laws, but baa 
trained him to appreciate and seize upon the lewsrds 
which Nature soattera with as free a hand as her penal- 
ties. That man, 1 think, has had a liberal education 
who has been so trained in youth that hia body is the 
ready servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure 
all the work that aa a mechanism it ia capable of; whose 
intellect ia a clear, cold logic engine with aJi its parts of 
equal strengthand in smooth working order; ready like a 
steam engine to be turned to any kind of work, and spin 
the goasimera as well as forge the anchors of the mind ; 
whose mind ia stored with a knowledge of the great and 
fundamental truths ot Nature and of tha laws of her 
operations, one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life 
and fire, but whore pasmons are trained to come to heel 
by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conacienee; 
who has learned to love all beauty, whether of Nature 
or of Art, to hate all viJenesa, anil tornspeot othm as 
himself." 

Sometunes his absolute sinoerity led him to oon- 
cede far more to the religious teachor than he waa 
prepeued to justify on logical grounds. But even 
at the ride erf seeming mconsistent, he boldly gave 
expreasion to sentiments, instincts and promptmgs, 
th^ he felt were potent factors in moulding life; 
though they had no place in materialistio philo 
Sophy. Consequently, it is not accurate to call 
Huxley a materiaUst; for, as he says, " matenalism 
and spiiitualiam are opposite poles of the same 
absurdity—the absurdity of sasuming that we know 
anything about either spirit or matter." 

Thu naturally leads us to Are ideaUam, that 
so strongly colours hu ablest work as a thinker— 
Eivolutvm and JEitiitcs—which, as be explained, was 
an effort to put the Christum doctrine that Satan ia 
the prinoe of thia world on a sciontifio foundatiem. 

1 ^, the animal, has worked hia way to the 
headship ot the aentient world, and has become the 
superb animal which he is by virtue of his suooeas 
in the strugg^ for existence. The conditions having 
been of a oertain order, man’s organisatiem has 
adjusted itself to them brtter than ^ut of his oom- 
petitois in the ootmic strife. In the case of man¬ 
kind, the seU-asMrtion, the uruorupuloiu setting of 
all that can be grasped, the tenaoious holding of 
all that oan be l^t, which oonatitutea ttie fssrmrr 
of the Btrx^gle for existenae, have answered. In 
his successful pro g re re throughout the savage state, 
nan has been largely indebted bo tboee q[iialibiei 
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whidh hs diaies with ths ape and the tiger; hia 
eneptional pfayaiaal organieatioa; hia cunning, 
hia aodability, hia onrioaity and hia umtativeneia; 
hia mthleaa and fecooioua deatmotiveneea when hia 
anger la rooaed by oppcwtion. But in proportion 
aa men have paaaed from anarchy to aooial otganiack 
tion, and in proportion aa oivihaation haa grown 
in woitii, theee deeply ingrained aervioeable 
qualitiea have become dikeota. “ After the manner 
al anoeca af ui pereona." aaya Huxl^, “civilieed 
man would gladly kick down the ladito by which 
he haa climbed.’' He would only be too pleaeed 
toaee" the ape and the tiger die.” But they decline 
to euit hia oonvenienoe; and the unwelcome in* 
trueioa of tbeae boon oompaniooa of hia hot youth 
into the ranged eriatenoe of civil life, add paina 
and gtiefe innumerable and immeaaniaUy great to 
thoae wfakh the ooamio proceae bringe on the mere 
animal. In feet, civilieed man branda all theae 
ape and tiger promptinga with the name of *' aina *'; 
he puniahea many ot Ow acta which flow from them 
aa crimaa; and in extreme oa a e a he doea hia beat 
to pot an md to the aurvival of the fitteat of former 
daya by axe and rope. 

Now, whatever diSerenoea of opinion may exiat 
among prindplea, there ia a general oonaciouaneaa 
that ttie ape and tiger methods of the struggle for 
existence are not reconcilable with Bound ethical 
principlea. 

This ia what he calls the “ cosmic prooeaa.” But 
social progreas means a oheekaiig of “ the cosmic 
process " at every stage and the substitution for 
it of another, which may be called ” the ethical 
prooeaB,” the end of which is. not the 8*irvival of 
those who may happen to be the Attest, m respect 
of the whole of the conditions which obtain, but of 
those who are ethically the beet. 

"The ethical process,” adds Huxley in a note, 
“is, strictly spraking, also part of the general 
prooeaa of evolution.” But how could ethical 
nature, as the offspring of cosmical nature, be at 
enmity with it 1 Huxley meets the question thus. 

Taking, as an exampl^ the groimd on which his 
house was built, he shows how the industry of man 
has converted a patch of weed-choked, economically 
unproductive soil into a frmtful garden, and how, 
if the dull and labour by which this has been done, 
are withdrawn, Nature, whose action never pauses, 
will reassert her sway and convert the plow into 
a wUdemeaa. The gurden is a work of art, as ia 
the house which stands in it, as is everything that 
man has produced. And the efTect of all tl^t he 
does is to oppose and for a time arrest the cosmic 
prooeaa, liniiting the area of oeoaelesa struggle and 
oompetition. Applying this to human society, 
which at its origin was as much a product of organic 
Beoeaaitv as that of the bees, “ the iqie and tigw ” 
instincts ore found dormant. It was baaed on 
selflBhneaa. The race woe to the swift and the 
battle to the strong. Even then, however, in the 
earliest grouping of a few families into clans, tiie 
blood tie, whose source la in the parent, engendered 
* sympathy which aaaured unity, and therefore 
■ome restraint on individual a ss ert ion. For sym- 
paithy is the germ plasm of ethics. Knowledge, 
the on^ begetter of a wider eympathy, hreeka doim 
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tribal divisions, and, with the obvious advantages 
which co-operation secures, enlarges the narrow 
bordere of pnmitive altruism, lumts the area of 
conflict, snd imtigates the horrore ot a state of 
warfare which, at the outset, was dironio. To tlua 
the state of mankind, after thousands of years of 
advance from the fork state, witneeeee, since only 
in the minonty of all who have ever liimd has that 
advance been made, and even among theae there 
needs small provocation to rouse the lightly-aleeping 
tiger. Heuce, whenever eelf-reetroint ie pnotiaed, 
there is checking df the oosmio proceae of bitter 
struggle by the ethical, defined by Huxley aa the 
“ evolution of the feelings out of which the primitive 
bonds of human society ore so largely foiged into 
the organised and personified sympathy we coll 
' oonsoienoe.* ” 

The “ human ” note in Huxley is more vibrant 
than in Spencer. No man can repress his emotional 
nature as sternly as he did, year after year, without 
suffering some disruption in his nature. Spencer’s 
was naturally a kindly disposition, and he was not 
blmd to the suffering of his fellow creatures or care- 
less of their welfare. But his social sjmipAthies 
suSered from a kmd of ohdly timidity; and he 
could not have said, as did Huxley: 

“ If I sm to be leniembered at all, 1 would rather it 
diould be aa * a man who did his beat to help the people ’ 
than by any other title.” 

" Men, my dear,” he remarked in one of hie deli^tful 
letters to a friend, ” are very queer animals, a mixture 
of horse nervousness, ass atubbomness, and camel 
malice, with an angel bobbing about unexpectedly like 
the apple in the posset, and wheu they can do exaetty 
aa they please are very hard to drive.” 

Some, I think, have seen cmly the “ ass stubborn¬ 
ness ” and “ camel malice ” in Thomas Henry 
Huxley. It is a mistake to overlook the “ bobbmg 
angel.” This it was that gave fairneas and sobriety 
to his exceptional power of controversy; tiiat 
sweetened Uie fierce impatience of the man, that 
gave a fine elusiveness to his character—^that did 
more than anything else to confute triumphantly 
thoae opponents who confound the agnostic position 
with that of the careless lii'w. 

The same note of social fellowship that we find 
in Huxley accentuates the writings of another bril¬ 
liant Tniin of Bcienoe^ W. K. Gufford (1845-1879), 
out off unhappily before hia power had matured. 

Clifford, who was Professor of Mathematics and 
Mechanics at University College, London, lacked 
Huxley's splendid htcwaiy equipment, and he waa 
a man of colder imagination. But he wee equally 
smeere and outspoken, and there is a pathetic nng 
about his wistful adjuration, *' Let us take bonds 
and help, for to-day we are alive together.” 

Anotlw scientist, very little inferior to Huxley 
as aman of letters, was John Tthdau, (1820-1883), 
who aoeomplished admirable work in physios and 
chemistry. The friend of Tennyson, he was a men 
of oonsideraUe culture, and in his literary style 
perhaps mom grace, if less vigour and humour, 
than Huz^. But he had an equal gift of popu- 
iM-iaiwg scientifio discoveries, and came BaaroBly 
leas frequently than be into sharp col li sio n with 
the therdoguin. 
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Ou» Icatim that the hterazy atudent oannot help 
notieing in the wntings of Tyndall and Huzl^, 
ie Oie unmwtakabla eympathy with the ethical 
ideela underiying religioiis thought. This is a 
feature that was to beo^e more noticeable at the 
doee of the oentoiy and in the eariy yean of the 
New Era. 

One of the most ramaikable features of modem 
thought is the gradual crumbling away of the hard 
matenalism of the nud*Viotorian Era, called out, 
no doubt, by the equally hard theological dogmatism 


of the day. At the present time, theology has 
borrowed many of the methods of science, and 
science has certainly assumed some of the trappings 
of the theologian. The sharp opposition that once 
existed has utterly disappear^. Many lament 
the decay of dogmatism to*day. It is hi^ to ap¬ 
preciate their position. Dogmatism is inimioid 
no less to the bed interests of Science than to those 
of religion —tar it is alien to the sincere and patient 
search for Troth, that should be the ideal of every 
thinker. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is not until we are well within the Victorian Era 
that the Romantic spint exhibits itself unmistakably 
in histonoal hterature; and we have the piquant 
sight of a fiction that is beginning under the mflu- 
ence of soimtific pre-oocupation to resemble history; 
and a history which m the hands of certain famous 
exponents b^ns to look very much bke fiction. 

Romanticism never leaves our letters high and 
dry again as had been the case after the Elizabethan 
age; but it ebbs and flows throughout the century, 
continually le-osserting itself—^as in the case of 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement, just when it seemed 
to have receded into the distance. 

In fiction we use the terms romance, realism, 
and romantio-reaham, to explam certain specific 
influences. In history, let us speak of the Romantic, 
the Soientifio, and the Philosopiuo historians. To 
the first, belong Macaulay and Froude; to the 
second, Stubbs and Gurdmor; to the thir^ Buckle 
and Seeley. 

The Romantic Historian differs from his cousin, 
the Historioal Romancer, m thb important respect: 
the latter uses histonoal material as a background 
for a pioture that la m its mam ooinpusitiun purely 
imaginary. The Romantic historian merely u.sea 
the arts of the storyteller to mvest actual facta and 
actual scenes with colour uid movement. 

In both oases life is treated dramatically. 

The object that the Romantic Historian has 
always in view is to make history a live and actual 
thing; to bndge the passage of years and convince 
the reader by making the past as famibar and vital 
08 the present; and the supreme merit of this 
school lies in the interest which they have awakened 
in the general reader, to whom the past has been 
largely a dim and alien thing The Sdentifio 
School, on the other hand, have argued that you 
oannot dramatise history without ekemg out scanty 
historical data with a great deal of guesswork. 
They have insisted, dther oategoriooUy or infw- 


entially, that m giving free play to the imagination 
it is fatally easy to sacrifico accuracy on the altar 
of dramatic effectiveness ; and here, no doubt, they 
touch a real weakneas in the Romantic standpoint 
The atteuiks whioh Freeman made upon Froude 
give us m a nutshell the point of uyiue between the 
two methods, though Freoman himself has some of 
the grave defects for which he (not without justice) 
upbraided Froude. 

A better representative of the Scientific School, 
with whom to oppose Froude, is Gardiner. 

At the present juncture there is no necessity to 
inquire more closely into the credentials of the rival 
claimants. Those will emerge necessarily into full 
h^t in the oouiee of the present sketch. All I 
am conoorned with here is to note the conflicting 
points of view. 

The Romantic Historian says in effect : 

" I am clothing the skeleton facta with flesh and 
blood, giving them corporal life.” 

To which hia rival responds somewhat in this 
stram : 

“ But how do you know you’re giving them the 
right hfe T Wbat you coll bfe seems largely an 
embodiment of your own personal predilection. 
Borne of these skeletons are so imperfect, that the 
only justifiable thing is to leave them imperfect and 
content ourselves with describing the bones with 
(heir concomitant imperfections. History is not 
a shilling docker; it is, or diould be, a faithful 
investigation of actual facts. Give such facts as 
you find, and don’t confound the function of the 
entertainer with the function of the seeker after 
truth.” 

There is, however, a difference between the point 
of view of the Scientific and the Philosophic 
Historian. The Soientifio Historian agrees with 
his brother that the primary object of history is 
to deal with foots, but he disagrees in ruling out 
the imagination, postulating, however, that we 
need the imagination not to dramatise the facts 
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but to eJioit ideM from them, such as may prove 
of aervioe to us at the preseat day. 

To put it briefly; ^e Romantio writw drama- 
tiaes Ae facts, the Soientifio writer olaasifiea the 
faota, the Hulosophio writer generalises from the 
facte. 

Each, properiy considered, has his place and im¬ 
portance, though from a literary point of view tiie 
first and last are necessarily more interestmg than 
the second. 

(A) HISTORY 
I. Th* BomafUic School 

He first figure of importance is Thomas Babimo- 
TON Macaculy, bom at Rothl^ Temple, Leioeater- 
ahire, on 26th October 1800. He was the son of 
Zachary Macaulay, a wealthy merchant whose self- 
sacrifice in the support of anti-slavery involved his 
later years m senoua financial difficulties. The 
child’s early yean were sp«it at Clapbam, among 
the strict Evangelical sect of which his father was 
so faithful an adherent. 

Of boyish disposition and studious habits, the 
lad appears to have been a voracious reader. 

“The quantity of reading that Tom has poured in,*’ 
wrote Hannah More to his father in 1814. “and the 
quantity of writing he has )xmred out, is astoninhing, 
. . . and he is as much amused with m^dng a pat of 
butter as a poem.’’ 

From a private school, in 1818, the youth went 
up to Trmity College, Cambridge. Here he proved 
no mathematician, but was a fine classical scholar, 
wrote two prizi; poems, and was m 1824 elected 
to a fellowship 

In 1825 appeared the essay on Milton, his first 
Oontnbution to Uie EdtrAurgh Review, a magazine 
with which he was connected for over thirty years. 
Literature had an almost irresistible attraction for 
him, but the failure of his father’s business nocossi- 
tatod a more lucrative profession He was ccdled 
to the Bar in 1826, and two 3 reais later was appumted 
a Comtiussioner in Bankruptcy. 

A stuidy iiphuldiT of the Whig jmity, liu turned 
his attention to politics, and entered Parliament in 
1830; and his siteecb on the Reform Bill m 1831 
revealed his remarkable power as an orator, indeed, 
it was only necea<>ary to remark that “ Macaulay 
18 up,” to see members hurrymg back to the chambei 
from all parts of the House. 

While Macaulay was particularly interested in 
active political life, financial stress obliged liim to 
accept a position m the Supreme ('ouncil of India, 
there he did thorough and conacieutious work for 
four years (1834-1838), drafting the Indian Penal 
Code, and orgamsiug Indian education. On his 
return to England in 1839 he again entered Parlia¬ 
ment, with a seat m the Cabinet oa Secretary of State 
for War, till the fall of the Ministry in 1841. He 
now turned his leisure to good literary account by 
publishing the Lay» of Ancient Rome (1842;. Four 
years later, when the Whigs were again in office, 
Macaulay was appointed Paymaster-Ucneral of the 
Forces, but, failing to secure re-election in lus Scots 
constituency in 1847—after Bupport>ing the Bill for 
a grant to the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth 


—^be gave up active politics and devoted hiwi—M 
more asBiduoinly to Iiteratuie, and the publioation 
of the two first VDiumea of his HiMory (1848), of 
which thirteen thousand ware sold in four months. 
In 1852 the historian was again in Parliament as 
member for-Edmburgh, and in 1857 was raised to 
the peerage—” For whioh," he remarked, “ 1 never 
directly or indireotly solicited the honour.” 

In 1856 two further volumes of the HiMory were 
published, but the fifth, that carried the record 
down to the time of William IIJ., did not ai^iear 
until two years after the author’s death, and was 
edited by bis sister. On December 28, 1869, in 
the midst of his work, he died suddenly, and is 
buried in the Poets’ Comer in Westminster Abbey. 

Hia Work 

Macaulay’s passion for reading, and his mar¬ 
vellously retentive memory, are the two charac¬ 
teristics that affect his work the most. Both as an 
histonan and essayist bis range of knowledge and 
faculty for vivid presentment ora always in evidence. 
From the storehouse of his wide reading he seizes 
upon illustrations and analogieB that give striking 
efieot to his writmgs; and so persuasive is his pen 
that we do not realise for a while that the brilliant 
surface of his mind is somewhat hard and unsueld- 
mg, and that his power of reflection is vastly m- 
fenor to his power of observation. 

For this reason, superficially attractive as are a 
number of hia critical essays, there is httle genuine 
criticism in them. Certam points he sees clearly, 
and these he con visualise in his captivating if 
pontifical manner; but be lias bttle sense of the 
complexity of hia subject-matter. The personal 
equation is everythmg with Macaulay, and with the 
skill of the advocate he can make out on excellmit 
case from bis own point of view. But he is frankly 
a partisan, and fhere is little perspective in his 
work. 

Yet if not a great cntic, he is certainly, within 
definite limits, a groat historian. For he has that 
rare quality, that power of vitalismg the past, which 
compenaatoa for so many minor defects. To put 
it simply, Macaulay made history something actual 
and alive, made us realise the organic connection 
between past and present. His historical portraits 
may be over-coloured at times; they are never 
insignificant Hia historical judgments may be 
provocative; they are never negligible. He has 
made history attractive and real to thousands of 
readers, and this surely is no mean thing. 

The man who has read carefully the Hiatory of 
England may absorb not a few exaggerated eatimatea 
and a distorted view of certain sides of seventeenth 
century life, but he has gained an insight mto the 
general life of the time that is of the highest im¬ 
portance. Nowhere in historical literature is there 
a clearer or more masterly picture of social London 
in the days of the Restoration than may be found 
in the opening pages of the Hilary In the faculty 
for condensed narrative he has no superior. 

" Whoever examinee the maps of London whioh ware 
published towards the dose of the reign of Cbarlre the 
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Second will bbo that only the nucleus of the present 
oapitnl then existed. The town did not, as now. lade by 
imperceptible degrees into the country. No long 
•venues of villas, embowered in lilacs and laburnums, 
extended from the great centre oi wealth and civilisal ion 
almost to the boundaries of Middlesex and far into the 
heart of Kent and Surrey, lii the east, no part of the 
immense line of warehouses and artiliciai lakes which 
now stretches from the Tower to Blackwall hod even been 
projected. On the west, scarcely one of those stately 
pilM of building which are inhabited by the noble and 
wealthy was m existence ; and Chelsea, which is now 
peopled by more than forty thousand human beings, 
was a quiet country village with about a thousand 
inhabitants. On the north, cattle fed. end sportsmen 
wsHidered with dogs and guns over the site of the 
borough of Marylebone, and over far the greater part 
of the space now covered by the boroughs of Finstiury 
and of the Tower Hamlets. Islington was almost a 
aolitude; and poets loved to contrast its silence and 
repose with the din and turmoil of the monster Ixindon. 
On the south the oapital is now coiinectod with its 
suburb by several bnuges, not inferior in magniiicenuo 
and solidity to the noblest works of the Cssars. In 
1685. a single line of irregular arches, overhung by piles 
of mean and crazy houses, and garnished, after a fashion 
worthy of the naked barbarians of Dahomey, with 
scores of mouldering heads, impeded the navigation of 
the river. . . . 

“ Of the metropolis, the City, properly so called, 
was the most important division. At the time of the 
Restoration it hu been built, for the most part, of 
wood and plaster; the few bricks that were umd were 
ill baked ; the booths where goods were exposed to salo 
projected far into the streets, and were overhung by 
the upper stories. A few specimens of this architecture 
may still ho seen in those districts which were not 
reached by the great Rre That fire hod, in a tew days, 
covered a'space of little less than a square mile, with the 
rums of eighty-nine churches and of thirteen thousand 
houses. But the City had nsen again with a celerity 
which had excited the admiration of neighbouring 
oountries. Unfortunately the old lines of the streets 
hod been to a great extent preserved: and those lines, 
originally trac^ in an age when even princesses per¬ 
formed their journeys on horseback, were often too 
narrow to allow wheeled carnages to pass each other 
with ease, and were therefore ill adapted for the reMdeiico 
of wealthy penions in an age when a roach and six was 
a fashionahio luxury. The stylo of building was, how¬ 
ever, far superior to that of the City which had penshed. 
The ordinaiy material was bnck, of much licttcr quality 
than had formerly been used. On the sites of the 
ancient parish churehee had arisen a multitude of new 
domes, towers, and spiiwe which bora the mark of tlie 
fertile genius of Wren. In every place, save one, the 
traces of the great devastation had been completely 
efiacod But the crowds of workmen, the scaffolds, and 
the masees of hewm atone were still to be seen where 
the noblest of Protestant temples was slowly nsing 
on the ruins of ttie old Cathedral of Bt. Paul ” 

Facts are, admittedly, invaluable things; but 
they con be made extremely dull things ; and the 
accurate historiaa is often a desperately dull dog 
Macaulay has been impugned for his inaccuracy, but 
his critics have not sufficiently leahscd how* many 
of the facts with which his pages teem are accurate 
No man who deals with a vast array of facta can 
help inooourapy slipping in at times; but. putting 
aside errors due to lack of accessible information 
(as in Frederick the Great essay) for which he is not 
justly responsible, the wonder is not that he mado 
mistakes, bat that his mistakes were on the whole 
so few Added to this, no man, with the exception 
of Froude. oould make his facts so palatable and 
attractive as could Macaulay. 


Within certain limits, then, Macaulay is a great 
historian What ore those limitations T 

In the first place, Macaulay’s imagination is 
panoramic, not stcreoscopin. He can see with 
force and clearness the outlines of his pictures; 
but he riiroly sees beyond the outime Mo sees, 
but does not see through. His pages present us 
with a wonderfully varuxl and extensive surface 
of hfu But it IS only aurfaco. Ho has scarcely 
anything of ('arlylo’s insight into charac'ter—that 
quality which givcsi stereoscopic body to The French 
liemltition 

In the second place, there is no philosophy in 
Macaulay's outlook The world for him is a bril 
li.int pageant; and admittedly, the aspects of 
pageantry are worth noting. But it is something 
more than a jiageant, it is a play of elemental forces 
kept in fitful leash by the hand of civilisation ; 
and bn'aking away at times with drnrontic violence. 
Macaulay saw nothing of this, or if he did, it hod 
no inteiest for him Cailylc’s heroes are some- 
tmias the reverse of estimable, but their dynamic 
quality we cannot giiinbay. Macaiilaj’s heroes 
are more estimable, but innnitely moie cumtnon- 
jilace He could realise the merits of the doughty 
warrior—for these are obvious and tlii'iitiically 
imposing But rude force of another knit!—such 
as animatod the I'uiitans—merely ri'inlled him 
He is eRsen'>ially conventional and mediocre in 
hiB general estimuti of men and women He could 
see—ns anyone can see—the absurdities and wenk- 
nesscs of Boswell; ho could not rt'tihso that the 
author of that splendid biography was soinetlung 
much mort' than a tedious fool 

But these defc'cls are helps lather than hindrances 
to kim a-s historian of the reign of William and 
Mary ; for here are no volcanic iiphcuvul.s, no great 
disturbing [lersonahties ; the men and (he time 
suit Mocaiday’s temperament and hung nut his 
sLiongest points; for he could makeoidinarv people 
and ordinary matters intei(>sting and attraetiv'c 

Duiing Macaulay's life, a more bcientille attitude 
to history hiul liecii giowing up. Muiaulay him¬ 
self, though not umiiilueiieed by the di velopment 
of modern science, exhibits its influi‘iiei> in one 
direction only; in the ease with which he niaishalled 
hiB details. Unphilosophical by temperument, 
he never thought of applying seicntific laws to 
history. But those historians of the ancii'nl world, 
Thirlwall, Grote, and Thomas Arnold, all united 
more or leas by utilitarian ethics, make a notable 
attempt in this direction 

CoNNOP Thirt.waix (1797-1875) was a great 
scholar, whose HiMmif of (Ircrre (1835-47) was a 
solid column of learning, crowned by the lily-work 
of ui attractive style. It was fair-minded, also 
more judicial, though less persuasive, than Grote'u 
History, that so soon superseded it 

George Grote (1794-1871) devoted many more 
years to his subject than Thirlwall, and this more 
than balances the greater intelk'cUinl power of 
Thirlwall. 

The great feature of Grote’s Histont is the almost 
idolatrous attitude towards the Atlieiiian demo¬ 
cracy. 

Thomas Abnold is certainly the most interesting 
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petBonality of the three. Bora in 1705, the son 
of on officer ci Inland Revenue, he was educated 
at Winchester and Oxford. After his ordination, 
in 1810, he settled at Lalcham-on-Thames, and 
entered upon his career as an educationist by 
preparing young men for the UnivetHity. In 1827 
he was appointed heod-tnaster of Rugby School, 
where for fifteen years his learning, force of char¬ 
acter, and powerful influence not only raised the 
tone and educational reputation of his own school, 
but exercised a remarkable reformation over the 
public school life of England. The fearless ex¬ 
pression of his own religinus and political opmiona 
involved him in many controversies. *' He was an 
ardent lover of truth,” says a contemporary, *' with¬ 
out a grain of vanity or conceit.” 

Appointed Professor of Modern History at Oxford 
in 1841, he died suddenly the following year, and 
his History of Ao?H<-,upon which be was at work at 
the time of his death, was left unfimshed. 

History, in Arnold's view, was a good method of 
teaching sound moral principles. Its picturesque 
appeal, even its inlelleetual inspiration, ho thrjught 
of loss account than its etliical values For he 
held to the organic luiity of history, nssuming that 
what helped men in the post would help them m 
the pri'seiit, and that life is one and tlio same for 
practical purpoM's in all ages. But he laiil far 
less emphasis than Carlyle on the personality of 
its atoms. 

Arnold's most impoilant work is his History of 
Rome (1S3H-18411) History’, however, was in a 
transitional state during these years; so, iihereas 
Macaulay survives by his recreative imagiiiation, 
men like Arnold, Thirlwall. and Groto, whoso liter¬ 
ary power was infoiior to their learning, have been 
eupcrsciK'd. A closer study of early institutions, 
anthropological, philological, and an'liasological re¬ 
searches, has resulted in the ear marking of all these 
writers os old-fashioned. None the less these men 
played an important part in the more scieiitiGo 
development of history, and were not without tlieir 
infiuence (Arnold esiit'cially) on the modern school 

The next wiiter of note is GiioiwJE Finlay (179!l- 
1875), whose einbornto and detaileti History of 
Oreece from its conquest by tho Romans to the 
present time, was published in pans belwoen 1843 
and 1861. 

Finlay’s strength lay in his intimate knowledge 
of the people about whom he wrote. He was an 
indifferent man of letters; but ho was a man not 
merely of great learning but of sagacious practi¬ 
cality. 

What Finlay did for the Greeks, Henbv Hart 
Milman (1791-1868) did for the Jews. His Hiatury 
of the Jews (1829) produced a gicat stir m many 
eoclesiastieal dovecotes, and in those days the 
histoncuJ treatment of Biblical subject matter was 
looked upon os desperately wicked. Milman was 
discouraged, but refused to bow his hood meekly 
to the storm, and adhered strictly to his pcint of 
view—^tbat the foot that tlie Jews were a “ chosen 
race ” did not put them outside the oidmary 
methods of historical research. 

Milman’s significance lay in the pioneer work he 
oocomplisfaed (though unwittingly) for the rational¬ 
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istic spirit in biblical critidsna. He was quite 
orthodox himself, and did not pursue bis own re¬ 
searches to their logical conclusions, though he 
enabled others to do so. 

A more detailed and spedalised investigation of 
historical phenomena marks all these writers; for 
a successor to Macaulay in literary power we must 
turn to James Anthony Fhoude, third son of tlie 
Archdeacon of Totnes, Devonshire, whore he was 
born m 1818. 

Educated at Westminster School and Onel Col¬ 
lege, Oxfonl, he came under the influence of 
Newman in 1836 : Froude’s elder brother, HurreU, 
was also a [iroiiounced Tractarion. Having given 
some slight assistance to Newman in prepormg 
the Liw-b of the Saints, Froudo found it difficult to 
bring his own thought into line with Newman’s, 
and S|>cudily severed the connection. He took 
deacon’s orders in 1844. but, gradually becoming 
more and more unorthodox, never proceeded to the 
piicsthood. At length he discaidcd all cccioai- 
astieisra, and Ixxxune a follower of C'orlyle and the 
German school of philosophers 

In 1848 he, published (anonymously) The Nemesis 
of Faith, thereby iir nising a storm of indignation in 
cluneal circles. Tlie book was publicly burned m 
tho hall of Exeter College, of which Froude was a 
fellow, and resignation was inevitable. 

This candid avowal of his opinions was to cost 
him yet dearer. His tullier withdrew his allowance, 
and a reeimt apjiointment os head-master of Hobart 
firammar School was cancelled. But for the 
anonymous gift of £200, through Professor Max 
Muller, Froude would have been in sore straits. 

Ho now tiirnt'd to Lterature as a profession, and 
become a regular contributor to tho Westminster 
Reineiv and Fnisrr's Mayazine —the latter he edited 
from 1860-1874. The essays thus published were 
issued later os Short Stwliis on (treat Subjects. 
Tiio famous Histoiy, in twelve volume appeared 
at intervals betwot’ii 1856 and 1870, alter which 
Fioudo lootureil in Ament-a, tiavclled as a Govern¬ 
ment Commissioner in Africa, and visited Aubtrolia 
anil tho West indies—all of which experiences be 
usi-d for literary puifiuses. 

For foily-tiv’e years, Froude was tho close friend 
and discqilo of Carlyle, and at tho latter's death in 
1881, Froudo found hiinsoU solo literary executor. 
He at oiieu sot to ivork and published the four 
volumes thob }>iovuked so much controvorsy. 

Elected Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s ITnivorsity 
in 1869, in 1884 Kihnbui'gh conferred upon him 
their degree of LL D, and in 1892—such is the 
march of toleranei'—Fiuude was appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of Modern History at Oxford. 

He died in 1891 

Fronde is undoubtedly tho most brilliant of the 
Romantic school of historians It is tins htoraiy 
bnlliaiicc combined with Jus great unreliability 
111 mattcis of fact, that made him the centre round 
which I aged the battle between the picturesque 
and the scientific Inslorian A careful examination 
of Froude's writings, including iu& famous Life of 
Carlyle, must bring us to admit that Jus inaccuracies 
were both many and serious, but these inaccuracies 
were due to a constitutional obliqueness of vuioii 
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rmther than to any deliberate effort to auppreaa 
the truth. In fact. Fronde’s unreliability seems 
to be due to the free expression be gave to his own 
petaonal feelings: the likes and dhlikBS he never 
tried to suppress, and inatinotively he manipulated 
his material to suit his own temperamental views. 

But it is a mistake to suppose, as some of his 
adverw oiitios have done, that hu errors were due to 
negUgenoe, or to slovenly researoh. He was a man 
of laborious aoholarahip, and his exhaustive exami- 
nations at Hatfield House and the Record Office 
when writing his Hiatory of England, opened up an 
entirely new road in hiatorioal research. 

As against his distortions must be placed the 
tact th^ by his fine literary faculties he has given 
us some wonderful pen-pictures of Tudor times, 
and some extraordinarily vital portraits that add 
materially to our appreciation of the life of the 
EUsabethan age. His historical writings cannot 
be explained away merely as attractive yet mia- 
leading romances. 

Fronde made the Elixabethan period live; and 
if the oircumstanoes surrounding the Spanish 
Armada were not all he suggests, no one hu pic¬ 
tured for us more powerfully the fact of the in¬ 
vasion ; if Henry’s character is overcoloured cuid 
onesided, yet the man is alive, not a mere name 
Like Maiiaulay, Froude can hold by sheer force of 
imaginative power, while he has a philosoidiio 
breadth quite beyond the reach of Macaulay. 

If we turn to the study of Carlyle, the merits and 
defects of his method will be more clearly revealed 
Froude had exceptional insight into character, and 
it never occurred to him to minimise the faults and 
failings of the man to whom he had been deeply 
attached. With his dramatic sense he felt the 
effectiveness to be gained by strong contrasts of 
light and shade ; and so with all the artat his com¬ 
mand he drew for us a figure of arresting interest 
that fell far short of tiie man worshipped by so 
many Victorians. The worshipper was horrified 
and indignant; even were it true, he argued, it 
said little for the loyalty of a man who h^ stood 
in such dose relationship as Froude did to Carlyle. 
They did not understand that the arrogance and 
dogmatism that Froude had so relentlessly limned 
wwe qualities that fascinated the unassuming and 
soeptical biographer. 

He could love and admire his old master despite 
these qualities, and he was amazed that otheis 
should be unable to do so. In its broad outlmes, I 
do not see that the character of Carlyle has been 
materially affected by tbe evidence brought forward 
by friends who incUgnantly impugned the justice of 
tbe picture. No doubt, with the unconscious cruelty 
of the literary artist, he has given too much pro¬ 
minence to qualities that cannot be controverted 
but were counterbalanced by other traits, for Carlyle 
was an astoundingly complex and contradictory 
personality. None Ae less there is no reason to 
dispute Froude’s sincerity; and his biographical 
m^ods are at any rate prrferable to those official 
writers of great men who, by carefully eliminating 
imd Bupprsasing all the " knots ” and little in¬ 
firmities in the subjects of their biographies, produce 
e nlourl ass sad lifel« portraits. 


Carlyle does live in Froude’s pages, just as his 
Henry VIll or his Erasmus lives. We may dislike 
the Carlyle he drew (though many find the picture 
by no means unlovable}, but we all feel he has 
dmwn a giant and not a pigmy. Henry VIU was 
scarcely such good company as Froude would have 
us think, but he was no lay figure; he is a dominant 
Mid masterful man. As mdeed he must have been 
to achieve the work he did. 

Psasing to leas controversial matters, none could 
dispute the hi|^ bewity of Froude’s literary style. 
It is at once strong and restrained, simple and sump¬ 
tuous. His periods glow with a subdued a^ 
chastened richness. 

In place of the showy but metallic brilliance of 
Macaulay, we have a delicately plastic and exqui¬ 
sitely modulated style. It is less mannered than 
Arnold's, lees artificial than De Quinoey’s, less 
flond than Ruskin’s. Its perfect taste and sure 
art may be gathered from the fact that we are 
rarely made consciouB of it. It anses so naturally 
out of the subject-matter that we do not realise at 
first that art has gone to the making of it. No¬ 
where is it seen to better advantage than in the 
Short Studies of Oreat Subjects. 

Whatever views we may hold of Froude os an 
historian, he is oertsinly among the greatest writers 
of English in our language 

Tax Book or Job 

Most of us. at one time or other of our lives, haw 
known something of love—of that only pure love in 
which no self is kit remaining. We have loved as 
ohildren, we have loved os lovers; some of us have 
leamt to love a cause, a faith, a country ; and what 
love would that be which existed only with a prudent 
view to after-interests. Surely there is a love which 
exults in the power of self-abandonment, and con glory 
in the privilege of sufleimg for what is good. Que tnon 
nom eou fUtri, paurvu que la France sou litre, said 
Danton; and those wild patnots who hod trampled 
into scorn the faith in an immortal life in which they 
would be rewarded for what they were suffermg, went 
to their graves as beds, for the dream of a people’s 
liberty. Shall we, who would be thought reasonable 
men, love the living God witli less heart than these poor 
men loved their phantom T Justice is done; the 
balance is not deruiged. It only seems deranged, as 
long as we have not Toamt to serve without looking to 
be paid for it. 

Such is the theory of life which is to be found in the 
Book of Job<] a faith which has flashed up in all times 
and all lands, wherever noble men were to be found, 
and which passed in Christianity into the acknowledged 
creed of half the world. Tho cross was the new symMl, 
the divine BulTeror the great example ; and mankind 
answered to the call, liecauso the appeal was not to 
what was poor and selfish in them, but to whatever of 
best and bravest was m their nature. The law of reward 
and punbhment was superseded by tho law of love. 
“ Thou ahalt love God and thou ehalt love man ” ; and 
that was not love—men knew it once—which was bought 
by the prospect of reward. 'Tinics are changed with 
UB now. Thou shelt love God and thou shalt love man, 
in the hands of a poor Faiey, ars found to mean no more 
than. Thou shalt love thyself after an enlightened manner. 
And the same base tone has saturated not only our 
oommon feelings, but our Christian theoicqpsta and our 
Anrichnstisn philosophies. A prudent regard to our 
future loteresta, an abbtinenoe from present unlawful 
pleasures, because they will entail the loss of greater 
pleasure by-and-by or perhaps be paid for with pain, 
— ^ttus IB called virtue now; and tne belief that such 
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hainfl ii aa men oaa be infiuenoed by any feelinge nobler 
or better, ia amiled at aa the dream of enthuaiaats whoae 
heerta have outrun their utideratandina. Indeed, ha 
were but a poor lover whoae devotion to hia nuatreaa lay 
mating on the feeling that a marriage with her would 
eonduM to hia own comforts. That wem a poor i»tiiot 
who aerved hia country for the him which hia country 
would give to him. And we ahould think but poorly 
of a aon whothuaaddreaaed hia earthly father: “Father, 
on whom my fortunee depend, teach me to do what 
pleaaea thee, that I, obeying thee in all thinga, may 
obtain thoae go<^ thin^ which thou haat promiaed to 
give to thy OMdient children." If any of ua who have 
uved in ao poor a fmth venture, by-and-by, to put in 
our claims, Satan will be likely to aay of us (with oetter 
reason than he did of Job), “ Did they aerve God for 
naught, then t Take their reward from them, and 
they wdl oune Him to Hia face." If Chnatianity had 
never borne itaelf more loftily than this, do we snppoae 
that those fieroe Notaemen who had leamt, in the fiery 
war>aonga of the Edda, of what stuff the hearta of heroea 
are oompoaed, would have fashioned their sword .hilts 
into oroasea, and themaelvea into a oniaading chivalry T 
Let ua not dishonour our great fathers with the dream 
of it. The Christians, like the Stoics and Epicureans, 
would have lived their little day among the ignoble 
sects of an effete civilisation, anti would have passed 
off and been beard of no more. It was in another spirit 
that thoae first preachers of righteousness went out 
upon their warfare with evil. They preached, not 
enlightened prudence, but purity, justice, goodness; 
holding out no promises m this world except of suffering 
aa thdr great Master had suffered, and rejoicing that 
they were counted worthy to suffer for His sake. And 
that crown of glory which they did believe to await 
them in a life beyond the grave, was no enjoyment of 
what they had surrendered in bfe, was not enjoyment 
at all in any sense which human thought or language 
or languages can attach to the words; aa httle like it 
as the crown of love is like it, which the true lover 
looks for when at last he obtains his mistma. It was 
to be with Christ, to lose themaelvea in Him. 

How all this nobleness ebbed away, and (Siristlanity 
became what we know it, we are partially beginning to 
see. The living spirit organised for itmlf a body of 
penshabltf flenh; and not only the real gains of real 
expenence, but more conjectural hypothesea, current at 
the day for the solution of unexplained phenomena, 
became formulw and articles of faith ; agidn, aa before, 
the living and the dead were bound together, and the 
aeeds of decav were already planted on the birth of a 
constructed pohty.* 

An even more attractive poBonality is John 
Richard Green (1837-1883), and m so far as history 
touches hterature he has no peer save Froude and 
Macaulay, no rival save Froude. He did not 
specialiae to the extent that scientific bistoiianB like 
Stubbs, Creighton, and Gardiner had done; not 
for lack of intellectual equipment, but because the 
purpose he HaA in view neoessitated his utilising 
much of the material garnered by other men, in 
order that he might present a general conspectus of 
our history. But tlmt he had much of the equip* 
ment of f^e aoientifio historian may be seen by the 
two books published after his death—2%e Making 
of England and The Gonqueat of England. 

Yet Green’s real strength did not lie in this 
specialised woik, for which sounder health and 
more extensive learning than he could boast of 
were required. His strength lay in his clear vision 
of the tidal aapeota of En^iah Idatory. The very 
title " History of the Elngliah People ’’ shows where 
be lays the mphiiaM- 

> Skorl Snidue an Great Subjeete. 
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In the elder popidar historians, kingB, queens, and 
govemmerts had loomed ao largely as to dwarf 
everything else. To Green, the springa of our 
national life lay in the history of the people at large. 
With his sensitive and poetic imagination he mairiw 
everything hve: a date, a fragmentary record, a 
dull dty charter; he touches them wi^ the same 
vital significance which Ruskin accorded to eoonomio 
facts. 

He is akin to Macaulay and Froude in lus faculty 
for dramatising history, though he ia more human¬ 
istic than either of them. With an imagination ao 
alert, a hterary sense so acute, it may well 1 m that 
some of his pictures do more credit to his artlstio 
susoeptibihtieB Mian to the duonicler's judicial 
impartiality. But this, after all, is the pnce one 
must always pay for an insistent personal equation, 
and, like bo^ Froude and Macaulay, he has the 
supreme ment of making his pages hve. The general 
re^er is more indebted to Green than to any other 
man for a quick insight into the history of ^ own 
country. 

The New Leabhino 

While England cowered before the horron of oivQ 
war, or slumbered beneath the apathetic rule of Henry 
the Seventh, the world aronnd her was jiauing throng 
changee more momentous than any it had witnessed 
ainoe the victory of Christianity and tbe fall of the 
Roman Ei^re. Its phyuoal bounds were suddenly 
enlarged. The disoovenee of Copemicua revealed tO 
man the secret of the universe. The daring of the 
Portugueee manners doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
and anchored their merchant fiecte m the harboun of 
India. Columbus eroaaed tiie untravened ooean to add 
a New World to tbe Old. Sebastian Cabot, starting 
from the port of Bristol, threaded bis way among Uie 
icebergs of lAibrador. This sudden contact with new 
lecds, new faitlie, new races of men quickened the 
sluiubering intelligenoe of Europe into a stranm cun. 
osiiy. The first bMk of voyages that told of the Weeteni 
World, the travels of Amengo Vespucci, were, at the 
time of More’s Utojna, “in everybody’s hande.” The 
Utopia Itaelf, in its range of epecuiation on eveiy subject 
of human thought and action, tells us how roughly and 
utterly the narrowness and limitation of the Middle 
Agee had bem broken up. The capture of Constanti¬ 
nople by tbe Turks, and the flight of its Greek scholan 
to the shores of Italy, opened anew toe ecienoe and 
hterature of the older world at the very hour when 
toe mtelieotual energy of the Middle Ages bad sunk 
into exhaustion. Mot a single book of any real value, 
save those of Sir John Fortescue and Philippe do Corn- 
mines, was produced north of the Alps during toa 
fifteenth century. In England, as we have seen, Uton- 
tore had reached ita lowest ebb. It was at tbia moment 
toat toe exiled Greek schotare were welcomed in Italy, 
and toat Florence, eo long the home of freedom and of 
art, became the home of an intellectual Revival. The 
poetry of Homer, the drama of Sophoclee, the phUoaophy 
of Aiutotle and of Plato woke apmu to life beneath tito 
shadow of tbe mighty dome mto which BruneUeachi 
had just crowned the City by toe Arno. All the nstlsM 
energy which Florence had ao long thrown into tbe 
cause of liberty she Sung, now that her hBsrty was reft 
from her, into the oauaa of letters. The galleys of her 
merohante brought back manuKiipte from the East 
as toe most precious portions of their freight. In the 
palaoee of her nobles fragments of cbano scnlptare 
ranged toemaelves beneath the fraacoee of GMrlanrajo. 
The recovery of a treatise of Cicero or a tract of Sallust 
from toe dust of a monastic hbrary was welcomed by 
the group of etateemen and artists who gathered In the 
Rueellai gardens with a thrill of enthusiasm. Crowds 
of foreign sohokm soon flocked over the Aina to leem 
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Onek, the key of the new knowledge, from the Florentine 
teaohers. Qrocyn, a lel’ow of New College, was perhaps 
the firet Englishman who studied under the Greek exile, 
Chaloondylas, and the Greek lectures which he delivered 
in Oxford on his return mark the opening of a new 
period in our history. Physical, as well as literary, 
activity awoke with the re-discovory of the teachers of 
Greece, and the continuous progress of English science 
may be dated from the day when Linorre, another 
Oxford stiuleut, returned from the lectures of the 
Florentine Politian to revive the older tradition of 
medicine by Ins translation of Galen. The awakening of 
a rational Clinstianity, whether in England or in the 
Teutonic world at large, begins with the Florentine 
studios of John Culnt.> 

II. The Scientifus School 

Passing to Froiido’s contemporary and bitter 
opponent, Eoward AnonsTrs Freeman (1823- 
1892), wo pass from the Romantic school of his¬ 
torians to the Soiontiflc 

It is curious that thn man who should so unspar¬ 
ingly have attacked tlie partisan Froudo, should 
himself have boon an oven more violent partisan 
as an historian. By temperament ho wa.s equally 
oa idiosyncratio as Fnmde, only hia partisanship 
attached itself to institutions, not to mdividuals. 
Wbero ho ditters from Froudo in method is that he 
never attempts to use historical data as pigments 
for his pictures : ho merely retails the facts, and 
tells the reailer to hmn tho picture for himself. He 
was a vinlo and smeero man, but ho might well 
have borrowed something of Arnold's “ sweet 
reasonableness.” To differ from him on some 
points of history was to write younelf down at 
once as among the lost and damned His best work 
was his Hiatori/ of the. Norman Conquer, where he 
works out in conbidorablo detail his favourite thesis 
about the triumphant persistency of the Teutonic 
element 

Freeman did good work in pointing out with euch 
wealth of illustration the important work accom¬ 
plished by the Saxon, but did scant justice to 
the Celtic and Latin influenoes. Indeed, Teutonism 
is quite as much an obsession to Freeman as 
Henry VIlI's heroic qualities were to Froudo 

Freeman did splendid spade-work m the accumu- 
ktion of historical data; but he had neither the 
critical sagacity nor the visualising power of the 
great historian. His style is cumbrous and un¬ 
attractive. 

A doughtier representative of the scientific 
school is found m Wiijjam Stubbs (1825-19U1), 
who became Bishop of Chester in 1884. Hia 
Conatituiional History of England (1874-1878), in 
three volumes, which carried its subject to the close 
of the Middle Ages, is a storehouse of erudition, 
and especially m the later volumes throws fresh and 
valuaMe sidelights upon a tangled period of our 
history. In tracing the gradual development of 
town life; in discussing the relation between 
national and international polities; in aotualising 
the power of the Medueval Church, Stubbs has no 
peer. 

His admirable pendants to the Constitutional 
History are the Select Charters (1870). From the 

* History o/ the English People. 


literary point of view tho defect of the history Ike 
m its surplusage of detail. The dry bones are of 
scientific value, but he rarely troubles to make them 
live He IS for more reliable in his personal judg¬ 
ment than Froude, buo much of this virtue is 
rendered nugatory because he did not vitalise his 
facts. 

Freeman could not do so. Stubbs shows in hia 
Lectures on the Study of Mrdiccval and Modem 
History that he can when he wishes. Here the 
humour, of which hithi. rto ho had been too sparing, 
is used with excellent effect. His style is lighter 
and more plastic, and there is a greater wealth of 
generalisation 

It IS not given to many historians to treat with 
such an agreeable, light touch so unpromising a 
subject as Taxation under Henry VII 

“ In the Bcision of 1487 Morton prcnolicd on * Cease 
to do evil, Icani to do well ’ • a wunderful wrmon In four 
hoods, sutidiMded each into throe nrgLTiicnta, illuslratod 
from Cicero and other gentile philosn|>ltcrs, the niornl 
of whirh lias the vote of fuo (oiithf. find liftcenths, and 
a poll-tax upon aliens, {favahln at tho next Kostir In 
1489 the text was ‘ Tho eyes of tho l.oi«l ere over the 
righteous’; the EH^rnion a nnrado of suLxl i vision; the 
demand a lump hum of £100,U0U.” 

Or to so suggestively discern the personality of 
tlie kmg: 

“Why should a king with a good cliaroctcr and a 
romantic career subside into a hislonral fogi y ’ Look 
closely at Fn'doiiek JII, the splendid old gip*<y, in 
name gov'ornoi of tho world, over august, and incroawor 
of the empire. \iit ouiiiiig no more tciiiloiy than an 
English Blderinnn sitting in Ills stiidv ilahoruting a 
horoscope with destiny of universal doiniinon for his 
^andcliildrori unborn, inventing the motto of empire 
for an Austria that was yet in embryo ■ honnuruhle, 
perliaps, and careless about sclti-li gams, but a dreamer, 
about whom the strangi' tiling is that so many of his 
dreams came true. lAiok at Mnximilian, the most 
delightfully unprincipled hero of the age of transition; 
always m every feast and every fray, alwrays wonting 
nionny and selling himself for promises, and never 
getting Dip money and never keeping liis engagements ; 
a good deal of the rake and a good deal of the knight- 
errant ; to himself a portentous politician, a reformer 
of Church and empire, yet willing to set Church and 
empire to sale, and hmiself to retire from the CVsarship, 
to accept Die chair of S Pelcr, and provide before his 
death for his own canonisation ; yet with all that the 
founder of one of the great powers of modem history, 
grandfather of Cliarles V, and contnver of tho scheme 
which placed half Clirislendoni under his grandson’s 
sceptre. 1 have often thought of Maximilian in con¬ 
trast with Henry VIT , oil the balance of real goodness, 
what measure there is of politic honesty, purity of lifo, 
reality of chewoeter, straightforwardness m religion, 
intelligent appreciation of his people's needs, every 
moral ennsideration is in favour of Henry Tudor; yet 
we like Maximilian better. With all his undeniable 
faults, bis absurd dishonesty which did more harm to 
himself than to anyone else, his grotesque pretensions, 
the astounding inconsistency between his undertidcingB 
and his fulfilments; there is an attractiveness about 
him which there is not about Henry VII." 

Had Stubbs used this style more generously in 
his earlier works they would be important pieces of 
literature in place of being merely first-dam books 
of reference. 

As an authority on the Eodesiesticism of tiie 
Middle Ages, Stubbs however haa been aerioudy 
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called in question by F. W. Maitland, a scholar 
who specialised in the legal aspects of history and 
whose indictment of Stubbs on certain points of 
Church law has never been seriously combated by 
Stubbs' supporters. 

A man of remarkable personality was Makdeu. 
Creiohton (1843-1901), Bishop of London from 
1896. 

Bishop Creighton succeeded witn disconcerting 
success m eliminating all that was attractive m 
his nature from his writings. He was more interest* 
big as a lecturer than an a writer, for flashes of wit 
and parenthetic wisdom would often light up his 
spoken discourses. But both m his magnwa opus 
—The History of tfie Papacy during ths Peiiod 
of the Reformation —and in his lesser writings, he 
IB disappoint inglv flat and and in style and treat¬ 
ment This IS more tlio pity, as his shrewd sense 
uf faimoss would have made him a very wide 
influence had he not disdained so entirely the 
art of the literary craftsman Of the scholarly 
quahtioB of his work, it is unnecessary to spetde 
here They aro umvemally recognised 

The tendeniy to spocialisation among historians 
of the Bcientifio school was earned to its greatest 
Bxtn'mo by Samukl Rawson (Iariunkr (1829- 
1902), who concentrated the energies of a hfotime 
upon tJie earlier Stuart and Commonwealth periods 
No man worked more conscientiously at his subject 
tlian lie, no writer has succcodod in testini; his facta 
more scnipulously, or preserving a more judicial 
detai'hmont. 

If the entire suppression of the personal equation 
be the goal of the historian, Gardiner certainly 
achieved it. But this fact, coupled with the micro* 
Bcopic treatment of his subject, put him out of 
court for the general reader. He belongs rather to 
what might be called the first-class reference writers. 

That the presence of tho personal equation and 
some fooling for literary presentment need not 
impair the scientific value of tho histonan's work, 
may be gathered from the writings of Frederick 
W iLtiAM Maitland (1850-1906), who, although he 
specialised in legal history—than which nothing is 
less attractive to tho ^neral reader—^was able to 
impart the most astonishing charm and vivacity to 
his work. Had he dealt with tho broad fields of 
history rather than the unfrequented byways, ho 
might have become one of our most influential 
historians; for he united some of tho signal merits 
of the Romantic school with those of the Scientific. 

Maitland could be accurate without being dull. 
Of how few can this be said T 

Among the military historians of the era. Sir 
William Francis Patrick Napier (178&-1860) 
and Alexander William Kinolake (1809-1891) 
may be m«itioned. Napier is the more considerable 
figure, for he was not only a soldier—Kinglake being 
a civilian—^but a man with a wide scientific know¬ 
ledge of his subject. His History of the Peninsular 
War is, despite its obvious predilections ani pre¬ 
judices, a great book. Simple and direct m style, 
he can rise when fired by the dramatic dealings 
of his subject into descriptive writing of the highest 
kind; for he can be eloquent and impressive wi^out 
being in any way flamboyant or verbose. 
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Kinglidio was a man of letters and a traveller, 
and his Eothen ( 1844) u an admirable piero of travel- 
literature full of imagmative observation. He woe 
m the near East at the time of the war, and had 
special access later to Lord Raglan’a papen. 
Despite his non-professional traming be could boast 
some mside knowledge of hia aubject. His book. 
The Invasion of the Crtmea, ia an extremely attrao- 
tive one; it is spirited and pictureaqim in its 
writing, and rarely fails m dearness and force. 
Inferior to Napier m restraint and perspective, it 
has that journalistic quality of vivid concretensH 
which has made for its greater popularity. 

m. The PhUosopkie 8dml 

The first of these to be noted is Henrt ThohajI 
Buckle (1821-1862). Buckle, like Macaulay, was a 
man of prodigious memory and voracious reading. 
A delicate lad, he left school at an early age, and 
for the most part his education was a self-imposed 
one. On the death of his father he followed the 
bias of his own mind, studied mmiy languages, and 
directed his energies to tho realisation of the big 
scheme with which hia name is associated. Here 
18 the giat of it—^to disintegrate the laws thiU 
govern human progreaa, since “ the progress of 
every people is regulated by pnnciples-^r, as they 
are called, laws—as regular, aa certain, as those 
which govern the physical world.” The outcome of 
this was The History of Civilisation in England (two 
volumes), 1867 and 1861, followed by a third volimie 
after his death, including Scotland. Spam, and 
France. 

Every man with the gift of bold and brilliant 
generalisation u acclaim^ alternately os an in¬ 
spired genius and os a charlatan. Buckle's fame 
was no difierent. Admitting that historical phe¬ 
nomena are far too complex to be explained 
away with such neat and confident finality as 
Buckle showed, we may be grateful to him for the 
fruitful suggestions of many of his ideas. Even ii 
the data of history be too uncertam for ua to speak 
of it aa a science. Buckle none the lees shows that a 
scientific treatment of its phenomena is both help¬ 
ful and illuminating. The strength and weakness 
of Buckle's philosophic stondpomt will be apparent 
if we contrast it for a moment with that of Cariyle. 
To Carlyle, as we know, history was ” the essence 
of innumerable biographies." It ia the record of 
great pemonahties. Buckle, on the other hand, 
held that, “ In the great march of human affairs, 
individual peculiarities count for nothing.” Take 
a wide enough view, be urges in effect, and peraonal 
dynamics are negligible. Society is conditioned by 
the laws of its environment. It must be admitted 
that Carlyle took too httle heed of environment—of 
character, food, soil, and the general aspects of 
nature. If these matters do not oondition man^ 
activities, they groatly modify them. Moreover, 
profound as is the influence of the Great Mwi upon 
ins Tune, the Great Man is the produot of his Age, 
as well 08 the moulder. Aetioo and reaction are 
laws of life. 

But Buckle pressed his point too for. He under¬ 
rates the dynamics of the great penonahty. Hr 
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thought it possible to reason by averages if a wide 
enough view were taken of human society. He 
considered intellectual disooveriea to be due to the 
progressive development of the world at large, and 
paid no heed to tlie mtmtion of gemus that will 
hurry forward at certain stages the development of 
intelleotual progresa. 

Both Buckle and Carlyle exaggerated their case ; 
but Carlyle’s Qroat Man theory is, of the two, open 
to less objection. The truth lies in the happy mean 
admittedly expressed by George Eliot’s “ Our deeds 
are fetters that we forge ourselves, but it is the world 
that brings the iron.” Buckle foigot the innate 
power to forge ; Carlyle overlooked the iron. 

Buckle pioneered the way to a scientific treatment 
of sociological problems; therem lies his interest 
and historical value. He attempted on a big scale 
what Hume and economists like Adam Smith had 
merely hinted at. 

What Buckle tried to do for society at large. Sir 
Henby James Sumner Maine (1822-1888) at* 
tempted for its pohticol framework. More modest 
than Buckle, Maine is more successful in accomplish¬ 
ing his task. In Ancient Law (1861), VtUagc Com- 
munitica m //is East and West (1871), and the Earfy 
History of Institutione (1876) he traced (in the now 
familiar evolutionary spirit) the development of laws 
and political institutions from their pnmitive to their 
complex modern forms. And not only does he trace 
the various stages, but he philosophises from these 
in a vital and suggestive manner. Just as Professor 
Owen could construct some prehistoric monster 
from a bone, so could Maine witii some fragmentary 
survival rebuild the edifice of an ancient system 
of thought. 

With Maine can be associated John Fkrouson 
McLennan (1827-1881), another able sociological 
critic who on curtain points challenges the con¬ 
clusions of Maine. His special study was Primitive 
Mamage ; a volume on this, published in 1865, 
first drew attention to his originality as a thinker. 
If in learning McLennan was equed to Maine, he 
was greatly inferior in literary power. Maine’s 
writings, dry and unpromising as his subject- 
malt'‘r appears to many, exe thoroughly vital and 
entertaining. 

Walter Baoehot (1826-1877), whose literary 
criticism is noted elsewhere, does not bring with 
him that formidable array of scholarship that we 
find in the case of those writers just discussed. 
More journalistic in his methods, more discursive 
in his interests, it is easy to underrate him. For 
though his cntical work, whether in literature, 
economics, or sociology, is comparatively slight, 
none of it is negligible, and the bulk is of firat-clasa 
importance. 

Bagehot’s supreme faculty was his incompar¬ 
ably light touch in dealing with heavy subjects. 
Many a writer has skimmed the surface of politics 
or business, deftly and entertainingly; but to trifle 
airily yet accurately with the intricate problems 
of the money market, and to frolic entertainingly 
and illuminatingly in the distracting labyrinth of 
English political institutions, has only been voiush- 
safed to one man—Bagehot. His two best writings 
deal with these mattem: Lombard Street, a descrip¬ 


tion of the money market (1873), and The Enffiieh 
Constitution (1867). 

The attraction of Bagehot’s wntings lies in the 
fact that he always emphasizes the human note, 
and always writes m a sunjile, clear, unpretentious 
motmer. His power ol dealing with scientific 
technioaliries may be compared with Professor 
William James’ power in treating of philosophic 
technicalities. Each, in the best sense of the word, 
has the gift of popular appeal. 

There is no better introduction to the study of 
English pohtics than the delightful book on The 
English Constitution, where Bagehot puts into 
amusing opposition the theory of Government and 
the fact of Government—and makes i» realise as 
no other writer has done where the real power of 
Government hes. 

In John Robert Seeley (1834-1895), we have a 
man whose writings, whether on religion or on 
history, are crowded with idres The investigation 
of facts he leaves to others ; he is content to accept 
certain undisputed facts and to generalise from these. 
His bust histonoal works are his Expansion of Eng¬ 
land (1883) and his Growth of British PoUcy (1896). 
When most contemporary historians were investi¬ 
gating national politics, Seeley seeks to show the 
mterrelation between national and foreign politics. 
His method is comparative- While the constitu¬ 
tional historians were taking us from room to room 
in the house, and pointing out their utihties, Seeley 
bids us come into the garden and view the house 
os compared with other houses, note its size 
situation, generid merits and defects, as compered 
with neighbouring dwellings From the general 
reader’s point of view, Seeley's outlook with ita 
wider range is certainly more intereating. He 
writes also for the most part in a clear, agreeable, 
and arresting stylo. 

A sane Imperialism is the prevalent note of 
Seeley’s treatment of the Colonies, while the 
philosophic conservatism that marks his work 
generally is challenging and arresting rather than 
reactionary. 

Another philosophic historian is William 
Edward Hartfole Lecey (1838-1903) who, after 
sowing his literacy wild oats in verse, settled down 
as a philosophic writer of striking ability. His 
History of the Rise and Influence of the Spint of 
Rationalism in Europe (1866) was a remarkable 
piece of work fur a man under thirty, and its 
freshness of outlook attracted general attention. 
Fully as fresh, and even surer in ita handling, was 
the Htsiary of European Morale from Augustus 
to Charlemagne (1869). The some freshness and 
philosophio detachment marks the History of Bng- 
kmd in the Eighteenth Century (1878-1890). 'The 
best work of his later years was his thoughtful and 
oritioal examination dt the democratic problems, 
in Democracy and Liberty (1896). In his sympathies 
Leoky is more Whig than Liberal, and he has little 
sympathy with toe Sooialistio tendencies of the 
age. But whatever the reader’s own views he 
will find in Leoky a cool and reasonable debater, 
slave to no theory^—in short, an almost ideal political 
philosopher. 

Lord Aoxok (1834-1902) is on histocioal scholar 
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whose misoeUaneoas writiiigB do scant justice to his 
monumental learning. All who came mto contaot 
with him testify not merely to his profound scholar' 
ship but to hte breadth of philosophic thou^t. 
Ui^appily, the world at large can form little idea 
of this, for Acton published nothing of primary 
importance. But those who wish to gam some 
eli^t idea of the fertility of his thought may well 
turn to the inaugund lecture he gave at Cambridge 
on his appointment to the Professorship, on the 
death of Seeley. 

His outlook on historical phenomena is strongly 
ethical, and it is the moral problems raised by 
history rather than the actual occurrences that 
interested him the most. 

*' Judge not according to the orthodox standard of a 
system, religious, philoBopiiical, political, but according 
as things promote or fail to promote the delicacy, integ¬ 
rity, and authority of conseWoe ’’ 

(B) BIOGRAPHY 

Biography, though cdlied to History, is more in 
the nature of a distant relation Playing so im¬ 
portant a part m modem lotters, it is largely a 
latter-day product, and it owes much to the extra¬ 
ordinary development of the novel 

The eighteenth century, which witnessed the 
real beginning of modem fiction, and the popularity 
of the character-study, witnessed also tho firat great 
biography, BosweU’s Johnson 

Dunng the earher years of the nineteenth century, 
John Gibson Lockhart (1794-1854) is easily first 
in the art of biography—an art that demands sym¬ 
pathy, self-detachment, and psychological insist; 
and the super-excellenoe of his Life of Scott (1837- 
1838) must not make us unmindful of his careful 
and discrimmating Life of Bums (1828). On a 
lower plane is Tbouab Moork’s Life of Byron 
(1830)-—it is a spirited and skilful piece of work; 
but though it docs not lack sympathy, it certainly 
lacks the insight into the complexity of Byron’s 
genius and personality. Cari.yIjB on the other 
hand, wilfully erratic os sometimes he was in his 
estimates of men, had a wonderful instinct for 
characterisation, and indeed much of his work 
is a senes of elaborate biographies—the biographic 
element he is constantly empleying. His one actual 
biographic study ranks among the best of his urntings 
and among biographies of the first order—^that is, 
Sterling. 

Abthttr Fbnrhyn Stanley (1815-1881), Dean 
of Westminster, in his Life of Arnold (1844) owes 
more to his subject than to his own methods ; but 
he was too agreeable and picturesque as a man of 
letters to make a failure of it Of greater interest 
is Lewes’ Life of Goethe (1855), for Lewes had the 
makings of a novelist in him and knew how to 
present his material. 

Coming to Victorian times, the place of honour 
in the earlier period must be given to Mrs. Gaskezx’b 
Life of Charlotte BrontS. Here again we see the 
value of the novelist’s equipment. Sympathy, 
insight, and taut are all found here. 

Another novelist, later in the era, did also ex- 
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oellent, if leas memoraUe work in biographical 
literature, and Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Edward 
Irving, of Laurence Oliphanf, and The Blackwood 
Family, show a fine instmot for visualising ohar- 
aoter. 

Few men have proved more mdustrioua in 
biography than John Forster (1812-1876). He 
had certainly a gift for oharaoterisation—^tiiough 
an 3 rthmg but a subtle one—and none of his 
numerous studies are of first-clan importance. 
Dealing as he does with some of the most mtereating 
personalities in hterature—Goldsmith, Swift, Lamb, 
and Dickens—Forster never succeeded in seeing 
round his subject. Industrious and smeere, he 
tells us a great deal that is of considerable intereet, 
and providee us with ample material for estimating 
the subject of his biography—he does everything 
in fact except make that subject hve. Dickens 
perhaps does hve in a spaamodio and partial kind 
of way, but considering the exceptional advantoges 
which Forster hod here ahd the amazing vitahty 
of “Boz,” one cannot feel he has satisfactorily 
Bucceoded 

Worthy of a place beside Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of 
Charlotte Bronte is Sir George Otto Trevelyan’s 
Life of Macaulay. Trevelyan is one of our best 
modem biographers, for he has, what so many 
painstaking biographers have not, a real sense of 
perspective as well os a lucid and cultured pen. 

The tendency of late years towards on mcreasing 
specialisation in history has been accompamed, 
happily, by a laiger measure of hterary power 
than the earlier specialists exhibited, and this power 
has been used to put the results of histone^ and 
archsiological research into a clear and simple 
form such as may be undoistood by the large moss 
of laymen. An excellent illustration of this may be 
found m the series of monographs on Twelve English 
Statesmen. Particularly good ore the volumes 
on Henry VJI, Wolsey, Elizabeth, and Cromwell— 
by James Gairdner (1828-1912), Creighton, 
E 3. Beesley, and Frederic Harrison. Men¬ 
tion must be made also of Lord Bryce, whose 
wide historical knowledge has been allied with 
literary force and lucidity. As a result of this, 
T'le Holy Roman Empire (1862) proved not merely 
a notable addition to our continental history, but 
supplied a key to medusval politics which few but 
scholars bad hitherto possessed Andrew Lang 
and Martin Hume have done excellent work in 
popularising respectively Scottish and Bpanisk 
history; while Lord Rosebery, Lord Mokley, 
and Sir George Trevelyan have written with 
brillionoe and luridity on outstanding personalities 
m the English and French history of the eighteenth 
century—such as Chatham, Burke, and Fox. 

Special and mcreasing prominence bos been given 
to the unravelling of the social history of our own 
era by men like Sidney Webb, Graham Wallab, 
and Holland Robb ; whilst a broad and dear view 
of Victorian politics has been supplied by Justin 
Huntly McCarthy and Herbert Paul. 

In the department of general biography, the 
most noticeable feature is the rapidly moreosing 
number of sound and efficient monographs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Pilgrim Fathers set foot on American soil in 
the seventeenth century, but it was nut until the 
ninoteenth that America could claim a place of 
iinportaiicu m the development of English htcralure. 
Tho reason for this is twofold. 

In the first place, great hterature is deternunod 
largely by a nation's ieisure mid prospenty ; and 
in studying the literature of our own country we 
have Bi'on how that the groat periods of our htera- 
turo synchronise with our frwdom from pohtical 
and intrrnatiniial worries While a people is fight¬ 
ing for its physical well-being it haa no time for 
letters, and the old Ehiritan settlers were more 
conoornod with felling trees than with making 
lyrics They were content to live epics before they 
wrote them; for tho stimulus of Art sank into 
insignificance before the stimulus of the encroach- 
mg Indian. 

In tho second place, Puritanism at best is not 
a favourable soil for the blossoming of hterary art. 
The Puritan did not mtorest himself with the 
sensuous raanifostations of life ; he slimmed it. Tho 
world for him was not a place of glorious adven- 
Mire, but rather a place of tribulation, a prepara¬ 
tion for another and better world 

In England theie are a few names, notably Milton 
and Bunyan, who showed, given leisure and oppor¬ 
tunity^ in tlie one case, and spiritual turmoil m 
the other, what Puritanism could do for letters. 
Yet Milton, after all, bolongml partly to the Re¬ 
nascence, and Banyan’s literary work was a happy 
accident So if the Puritans, as a body, in Englmid 
did little, the Puritans across the Atlantic were 
likely to do still less, for they represented the 
must uncompromising of their kind. Cromwell had 
some feeling for the fine arts; but many of his 
followers, as we know hated the arts as they hated 
loose living, and in New England there was no 
Puritan reaction such as came over England at the 
time of the Restoration. 

This being the case, we need not be surprised to 
find that the first book to be printed m New England 
IS a hymn book—the Say Paaim Book : and that 
the first notable writers were religious, like Jonathan 
Edwards Puritanism, when it does express itself 
in literature, instinctively does so in terms of 
rehgion; but there was another and subsidiary 


reason for the religious note m New England 
letters 

Among tho settlers the one class the least bound 
down to manual labour was tho clergy. They, at 
any rate, enjoyed comparative immunity from tlic 
arduous work of culonisatiun. They, therefore, are 
tho first to break the siirnco. 

What are the centres from which American 
literature has sprung ? Roughly speaking, we may 
say two — one ut Virginia, tho other at Massa¬ 
chusetts Virginia was tho home largely of the 
better-bred settler, MasBachusetts of the more 
humbly bred—or, as Professor Trent has well put 
it, “ Virginia may lie regarded as an extension of 
county England with its Ca\ahcr qualities, and 
Massachusetts as an extension or rather a cul¬ 
mination of borough England with its Puritan 
qualities ” * Puntanism afiected both, but it is 
much less marked m Virginia than in Massachusetts 

Tho indiiTorent' ballails oi gentlemen adventurers, 
and the poorer doggerel of clencal Puritans that 
served as somewhat doubtful diversions for the 
early colonists, need not detain us here. Their 
character may bo gathered from the lines of Cotton 
Mather, on one of these pamstakmg craftsmen : 

** He eamo to guide his flock and feed his lambs 

By words, works, prayers, pealms, alms and anagrams”; 

and their rhythmic charm and fancy from a 
oouplet of Mrs Bradstreet (1612-1672), one of 
their most ambitious verse writers—^intended as a 
tnbute ("j to Queen Elizabeth : 

” 'Mongst hundred hecatombs of roaring verse 
Mme bloating stands before thy royal hearse ” ; 

which for its mfelioity is only excelled by one of 
this lady’s hterary admirers, ^o, wiping to 
testify to the entrancing effect of her verse, de¬ 
clared : 

Thus weltering In delict, my virgin mind 
Admits a rape.” 

American humour was obvioudy still a thing of 
the future ! 

Nor is there any material improvement in 
Araenoan verse dunng the major part of the 
eighteenth century. During this period New 
England wos engaged in a fierce struggle against 

American lAteraturo, by W. P. Treat (Heinemonn), 
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ihe Indians and the French, a struggle culminating 
in the success of the New Englander and the 
downfall of French power. The moral grit that 
stood its possessor in bettor stead as citizens than 
08 literary artists is still undinunished, and a 
stem Calvinism broods over the theology The 
influence of Pope percolated through during these 
years, and had some chastening efioct upon the 
verse writers; but if we sample the work of two 
of the most illustrious names of the time—Rev. 
Matubu Byles (1707-1788) and Joseph Green 
(1706-1780)—we shall see how very far bchmd not 
merely Pope, but lessor mon such as Prior and 
Qay, these Boston worthies were. 

One change, however, may be noted. A hghtor 
stylo is creeping unmistakably into American 
letters American humour is dawning; though 
the dawn is somewhat grey- Yet the intense 
si'riousness of the Puritan outlook is touched with 
a livelier and more flipixuit spirit. The satincal 
\ngour of Benjamin Church (6 1739), and the 
agreeable Odea of Nathaniel Evans (1742-1767), 
mark, at any rate, a progress in the art of 
verso 

The period of the Revolution is more provocative 
of prose than of verse ; but the verse, such as it is, 
exhibits a higher literary quality than had hitherto 
been shown. Joseph Stanshuuy (1750-1809), a 
loyalist, proved a humorous and effective singer 
Francis Uopkinson (1737-1791) is a pleasant 
ballad writer—by fits and starts—notably his 
Batilf, of the Kings, while his son Joseph is familiar 
tlirough his well-known lyric Hail, Columbia 1 On 
a higher piano is Philip Freneau (1752-1832), of 
Huguenot stock, a {latriotio poet of genuine poner, 
who turned his eventful and siorniy life to literary 
account A good illustration of bis work may be 
found in his verses. The Indian Burying-Grourid 

John Trumbull (1750-1831) is another figure 
of note—a precocious youth of good family, who 
soon showed a marked aptitude for rough and 
ready satire in the vein of Butler, and whose poem, 
McFingal, with its lludibrastic methods, proved 
extremely to the taste of his countrymen. With 
Trumbull is associated Timothy Dwight (1752- 
1817), also somewhat ot a youthful prodigy, but 
more artificial and imitative m his style, and Joel 
Bartjiw (1754-1813), who had a stirrmg and ad¬ 
venturous career; he showed skill in the treat¬ 
ment of the heroic couplet, and is best remembered 
for his mock-heroic, IJaety Pudding. 

Dunng the Revolutionary period Philadelphia 
had been the hterary centre of importance, and 
this primacy contmued down to 1899 

From the httle crowd of undistinguished verse 
writers in this eaxly post-Revolutionary period may 
bo excepted William Clifton (1772-1799), who 
contmued to uphold the forceful, satirical tradi¬ 
tions of New England, proving in addition an 
agreeable song writer ; and that versatile Bohemian, 
Robert Paine (1773-1811). 

There is no need to particulanso other writers; 
the verse of the time was almost entirely polemical 
and pohtioal, and dealt m a coarse and noisy spirit 
with the nhums of Federal and Democratic 


But the period of apprenticeship to letters was 
about to close, and of vital poetic literature to 
start in the person of William Cullen Bryant 
(1794-1878). 

Bryant, the son of a physician, was brought up 
in quiet, rural surroundings, uhere he could browse 
to his heart’s content on Cowper and Wordsworth. 
His father, unhke many of his kind, mdulgcd his 
son’s boyish oxoutsioiib into vorse, even to the 
questionable extent of pubhshing his satire on 
Jefferies, written when ho was m his early teens 
After a brief college course, he studied law—thus 
followmg the true biographical tradition of jioets— 
with the youthful poet’s customary lack of en¬ 
thusiasm, and wrote his first important poem, 
Thanatopsia, a favourable 8[>ocimcn of what has 
been called “The C’hurchyard Sdiool.” This 
poem appeared in the North American Jteview, 1817 
In 1825 Bryant took up the editorship, at New 
York, of tho Evening Post, and jnumalislic duties 
reduced his poetic output very considerably. Yet 
he continued to wnte verse from time to time 
—^vorse invariably dignified and leflective in its 
character, and, like Wordsworth, concerned with 
Nature and the pnmal qualities of men and 
women. 

He exercised a consideiable mfiuence with his 
comitrymen as a poetic moralist, and if never an 
object of warm affection or enthusiasm, was re¬ 
garded with respect and sober admiration, lie 
died m 1878. 

Though inferior to Wordsworth in poetic genius, 
one instinctively associaU's theso poets with each 
other, for the large rostfulness of Wordsworth, his 
austere morality, and cool, bi'ingnant power are 
equally characteristic of Bryant 

Yot though an admiirr of Wonlsworth and 
naturally mfiuonced by him, his uork is more 
reminiscent of Cowper and Collins But ho is in 
no senso an echo, and there is a quiet, insistent 
individuality about his work, which is essentially 
the product of a thoughtful, high-mmded, sclf- 
oontamed, and not very flexible nature 

Bryant’s blank verse is always W'orknianbke, 
sometimes, as m Thanatopsia, finely effective In¬ 
deed, in these Imes we have Bryant's muse at its 
happiest, with a sober beauty and easy mastery 
of its material. 

“ So live that, when thy summons comes to jom 
Tho iiinumorable caravan wiiiih moves 
To that mysterious realm, where eocli sliall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

ThOL go not, like the quarrv-slnve at night. 

Scourged to his dungeon , but, sustained and soothed 
By on unfaltering trust, approach thy gra\e 
Like one who wraps tho drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant diearns ’’ 

Some of his shorter poems, idyllic, descriptive, 
hortatory, like The Death of the Flower, The Crowded 
Street, and Oh, Mother of a Mighty Race, exhibit 
tender sympathy and noble patriotic feeling But 
his genius seems the most fully expressed in his 
blank verso, for most of his rhymed verse just 
lacks that lyric warmth and sweetness which would 
have transformed it from good into great. 
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Lowe’s jooulu xeiemaae to him in his FtMe for 
Oritiet, as a 

*' Smooth, silent loeberg, tiiat never is ianified. 

Save when by refieetion *tis kindled o"nights 
With asemblknoe of flame by the chill Northern Lights,” 

is, if a shade unkind, not essentially unjust. 

Nor is it essentially a reproach, as some might 
imagine. There is room m literature, as was 
pointed out in the article on WordsworUi, for the 
light rays as well as for the heat rays. 

'* Ye have no history. I ask in vain 
Who planted on the dope this lofty groop 
Of ancient pear-trees that with spmg-time burnt 
Into such breadth of bloom. One bears a scar 
Where the quick bghtmng scorched its trunk, yet still 
It feels the breath of Spring, and every May 
Is white with blossoms. Who it was that laid 
Their infant roots in earth, and tenderly 
Cherished the delicate sprays, I ask m vam. 

Yet blees the unknown hand to which I owe 
The annual festival of bees, these songs 
Of birds within their leafy screen, th^ shouts 
Of joy from children gathenng up the fnut 
Shaken in Augiut from the wilhi^ boughs.” > 

Contomporary with Bryant are Fm-OBBENS 
HAUC.ECK (1790-1807) and Joseph Beduan Dbake 
(179&-1820). Drake was a young physician with 
a talent for descriptive writing, and, Lko so many of 
his countrymen, a talent for pohtical satire; the 
latter he satisfied m collaboration with his friend 
Hallock—the upshot being The Croaker Papers 
(1819) Ualleok’s gifts were more lyrical than 
descriptive, and he showed considerable aptitude 
in that department of light ephemeral verse of 
whioh Froed and Mr. Austin Dobson are the 
aoknowlodged masters. Richabd Henby Daha, 
senior (1787-1879), is a cultured writer of Massa- 
ohusetts, a bettor critic than poet, who followed 
faithfully, as a rule, in the footsteps of Cowper 
and Wordsworth. In his most considerablo poem. 
The Buccaneer, he makes an excursion into Gothic 
romance, and his poem was referred to favourably 
by Wilson, in Blackwood's Magamne But he u 
more at home in simple Wordsworthian themes. 
More interesting as a poet, though less solid u a 
man of letters, is the painter Wabhinoton Aixbton 
(1779-1843), Dana's brothor-in-Iaw. He had more 
fancy than imagination, but could turn a pretty 
i 3 rrio, and a spirited stanza, with good effect. Yet 
perhaps the most interesting thing about him is 
that ho was a valued friend of the poet Coleridge. 

While we had our Mrs. Hemans and Eliza Grok, 
New England could seek ediflcation and sentimental 
thrills in the gushing of Mrs. Bbooks (1795-e. 1846), 
approved by Southey; and the amazing fluency of 
Mn. SiaouBNEY (1791-1865). One other name 
may be mentioned—that is, Francis Scott Key 
(1786-1843), of Maryland, vdio will always be 
remembered by his countrymen for his patriotic 
song, The Star-Spangled Banner, a ditty remark¬ 
able, him many of its kind, mors for its vigorous 
sentiment than any artistic merit. 

We now com^ to a group of poets familiar to all 
readers of literature—Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, 
Holmes, Lowell. Emerson, Moreau, and Whitman. 

* Among the Tress. 


Of these, Longfellow, Whittier, and Whitman are 
the only three poets vAose verse is of greater im- 
portanoe than their prose. With the others, prose 
proved the more eff^ive medium, and their vene 
is oonsiderBd in oonneotion with it. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGIELLOW 

(1807-1882) 

Ho Lira 

On February 27, 1807, Longfellow was bom at 
Portland, Maine. His father, Stephen Longfellow, 
of good Yorkshire stock, was a direwd and capable 
lawyer, who died in 1849; his mother, a gentle, 
loving woman of romantio temperament, died 
suddenly in 1851. The future poet was their 
second son—on amiable, sensitive, studious boy, 
with no interest in sports or any kind of exercise, 
rave walkmg. In a sudden burst of youthful 
patriotism he looked forward to shouldenng a 
rifle and fighting on behalf of his country, but his 
first and last expedition with a gun was into the 
Maine woods, for having there shot a robin, he 
returned home m tears, and never afterwards puUed 
a trigger. 

Having finished his schooling at Portland 
Academy, Henry, accompanied by his elder brother, 
Stephen, entered Bowdoin College, where for three 
years the tall, slender, blue-eyed youth ranked 
high in scholaTahip. fathw was aiming to 

make him a lawyer, but the youth’s opinion was 
that “I do not, for my own part, imagine that 
Buoh a coat would suit me ... I am altogether in 
favour of the farmer’s life ” ; however, he shortly 
wroto again to his father, saying, “ Of divinity, 
medicine, and law, I should choose the last What¬ 
ever 1 do study ou^t to be engaged in with all 
my soul—for 1 will be eminent in something.” 

Having paduated in 1825 euid delivered a 
seven-minutes oration on “ Native Wnters,” this 
promising young student was recommended for 
the proposed Chair of Modem Languages. With 
this end in view he studied in Europe for four 
yrara, returning to Bowdoin in 1830 to take up 
his duties. 

Another interest now enters his life. In 1831 
he married Mary Storer Potter, an intelligent and 
beautiful girl he had known for some yean; un¬ 
fortunately their happiness was short-lived, for 
while on a second tour in Europe in 1836 she fell 
ill in Holland and died. Shortly afterwards he 
returned to America cuid assumed the post of 
Professor of Modem Languages at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity in Buooession to Professor Tioknor, and 
having made his home in Cmigie House, famous 
as the residence of George Washington, he settled 
down to steady, oonsoientioos work. 

In 1833 he hod published Coplae de Momriqug, 
with an introductory essay on the Moral and 
Devotional Poetry of Spain; and in 1834, Oufre- 
Jlfer, a prose description of his European travels. 
His first important publication, Foices of the Night 
(1839), was a ooUeotion of poems several of whioh 
had n^e an earlier appearance in the Knicker- 
backer Magaeine ,* this ^ume included The i*saim 
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of Life, The Bdeaguered City, and The Midnight 
Maee of the Dying Tear, Hyperion, a proso ro- 
manoe, foUcmed in the same year; the heroine, 
Kary Aahburton, eaaily identih^ sb Miaa Frances 
Appleton, vhom the author married in 1843. 

For sixteen years Longfellow lived a happy, 
uneventful, buqr life. He wcm successful and 
popular in hia SMademic work, uid wummg fame 
as a poet, when his tranquil life was overdiadowed 
bj' the tragic death of his second wife. Her dress, 
of some light material, became accidentally ignited 
and she was burned to death. 

In 1868 Longfellow visited England and became 
the guest of Charles Dickens, and together they 
visited Landor at Bath. J,ongfellow was at all 
tunes fastidious as to his personal appearance, and 
Dickens m his whimsical way was unable to let 
an opportimity pass of making a humorous refer¬ 
ence to the poet’s weakness. “ McDowall the boot¬ 
maker, Beale tlie hosier, Laffin the trousers-makor, 
and Blackmore the coat-cuttor,” wrote Dickens to 
him after his return to America, “ have all been at 
the point of death, but hare slowly recovered. 
The medical gentlemen agreed that it was exhaus¬ 
tion occasioned by early nsiqg—^to wait upon you 
at those unholy hours t ” 

Longfellow was a hard worker; he filled his post 
of professor at Harvard with honour until, find¬ 
ing the duties becoming irksome and wishmg to 
devote his whole time to poetry, he resigned in 1864. 
He had published several volumes, among tliem: 
Poenu on Slavery, written on the waj’ home from 
Elngland,and published in 1842; The Spanish Student 
(1843), Belfry of Bruges (1846), f^vang'elme (1847), 
Kamnagh (1849), The Oolden Legend, a story of 
the Middle Ages (1851), and Htawol/io, dealing wdib 
Indian traditions (1855). The world-famed Village 
Blacktmilh had rnade its appearance m 1841 in 
BaUada and Poems. 

Shortly after his marriage in 1843 ho began to 
arrange his book on The Poets and Ptelry of Europe, 
published in 1815. At this time the poet’s eye¬ 
sight gave him trouble; it proved; fortunately, to 
bo of a temporary character, but during this 
period Mrs Longfellow’s loinng help was found to 
be invaluable 

In course of time came Miles Standish (1858), 
Tales of a Wayside Inn (1863), and a translation of 
Dante’s Dunne Comedy (1807-1870); the Divine 
Tragedy, published in 1871, that had occupied him 
for twenty years, proved a failure ; 2'hree Books of 
Song and Chnstua (1872) Aftermath (1873), and 
Hanging of the Crane, for which the JVew York 
Ledger had paid him three thousand dollars, was 
pubhshed in book form in 1874 ; Masque of Pandora 
(1875), Kiramos (1878), and Ultima Thule, m tw'O 
parts (1880 and 1882), a collection of poems mclud- 
ing many pathetic fiirewells. 

A unique presentation gladdened his closing 
years, l^is was an arm-chair made from the 
chestnut tree under which had stood the famous 
smithy—a gift bought with the ponce of child- 
lovers t^rous^out the country. 

Longfellow had lived five years beyond the 
allotted span, when he was attacked by peritonitis, 
which hastened hie death. He passed peacefully 


away on March 24,1882, and was buriso, amid faU« 
ing snow, in Mount Auburn Cemetery near Osm* 
bridge. 

Hib Wobs 

Longfellow’s popidanty, both in his country and 
our own, has probably bren rivalled only by that 
of Tennyson, and, as is the case with mmiy very 
popular reputations, a reaction has set in, which 
threatois to do less than justice to a writw who, 
despite fluent mediocrities, has achieved some really 
fine and notable thmgs 

Many, moreover, who speak sli^tingly of Long¬ 
fellow to-day, do so through memories of a few 
threodwom, hackneyed minor pieces that have 
been parodied to death, such as Eoxelstor, The 
Village Blackamith, or The Pacdm of Life But it 
is as unfair to judge Longfellow by these as it would 
be to judge Tennyson by The May Queen, The 
Brook, or The Suppoecd Confeaswn of a Second-rate 
Sensitive Mind 

The first insi^nt impression conveyed to us by 
Longfellow's verse is its deft and delicate grace. 
Take, for instance, such illustrations as these : 

This of night: 

** Thou layost thy fingers on tho lips of core. 

And they complain no more.” 

This of tardy irspi ration : 

*' Becalmed upon the sea of thought, 

Btill unattained tho land it sou^t. 

My mind with looHely-hanging saite, 
lies waiting the auspicious gales 


Blow, breath of song ' until I feel 
Tlio straimng soil, the hfting keel. 

The life of the awakening sea. 

Its motion and its mystery.” 

Longfellow’s bnefer pieces throughout his long 
career npple with graceful fancies; and if these 
are not always fresh eiiou^ to fill tlie loosely- 
hanging sails,” they are often sufficiently animated 
to give an agreeable vitality and dainty movement 
to the verse 

It is tins gift that delights us hi his touching lines 
on Hawthunie, with its happy allusiveness : " The 
unfinished window m Aladdin’s tower, unfinished 
must remain,” and that hfts out of the common¬ 
place the myriad little pictures of Mature scattered 
throughout his writings 

'* Morn on tho mountain, like a summer bird, 

Lite up her purple wing.” ^ 

“ Her hair 

Is like the summer tresses of the trees 
IVhen twilight makes them brown ” 3 

“Softly 4he evening came. The Sun from the western 
horizon 

Liko a magician extended his goldon wand o’er the 
lanitscapo ; 

Twitilihng vapours arose ; and sky, and water, and 
forest 

Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and 
m’ngled together.” e 


Longfellow la not at his best as a sonneteer, for 
the magieal felicity that blends thought and ex. 


^ Autumn. 


a 


• The Spirit of Poetry. 
Evangeline. 
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preaaion into an harmonious pattern was beyond 
him. His sonnets too often are merely thmgs of 
shreds and patches, and the few glimmering threads 
of gold are not sufficient recompense for the 
abundance of honest, yet unattractive fustian. 
But even here his graco of fancy has come to the 
poet’s rescue more thui once, and such sonnets as 
to Shakespeare and The Tides have cortamly some 
claim to affection and remembrance. 

“ I saw the long line of the vacant shore. 

The seaweed and the shells upon the sand, 

And the brown rocks left bare on every hand 
As if the ebbing tide would flow no more. 

Then heard I, more distinctly than before. 

The ocean breathe and its great breaF.1 escpondi 
And hurrying camo on the defenceless land 
The insurgent waters with tumultuous roar. 

All thought and feeling and desire, J said. 

Love, laughter, and the exultant joy of song. 

Have ebbed from mo for ever I Suddenly o’er me 
They swept again from tlieir deep ocean-bou, 

And in a tumult of de||i;ht. and strong 
As youth, and tK'aniiiul iin youth, ujiboro me.” 

The play of fancy i.s even more happily expressed 
in his prose Longlvllow was not a great prose- 
man, and his lit! In romances, Hyperion and 
Knvanagh, are negligible as essays in fiction ; but 
they are well woitli reading for the delightful 
fancies with uhiuli they abound, to say nothing of 
flashes of humour that never sec light in his verso 

Somotimos ho roiniiuls us curiously of Holmes, as 
when dcsc'riliitig the old servant iii Kavanugh en¬ 
gaged to a tmvelliiig dentist aho, in filling her 
teeth with aiiinlgain. had “ simkckI the opportunity 
to fill a soft plaen in her heart with something still 
more daiigeious and mercurial ” 

Here are a fc'W detached sayings, grave and gay, 
further illustrnting this charactuiistic : 

" Silence is a gieat peacemaker ” 

” In youth all doors open outward; in old age they 
all open inward " 

“ When looking for anything lost, begin by looking 
where you think it is not 

“ The Spring came suddenly bursting upon the world ; 
OR a child bursts into tiie room, with a laugh and a shout 
and a hand full of iiowers ” 

“They saw him daily moiling and delving in the 
common path, like a beetle, and little thought that 
underneath that luird and cold exterior lay folded 
delicate golden wings wherewith, when the heat of the 
day was over, ho soared and revelled in the evening 
air” 

“ The passing years had drunk a portion of the liglit 
from her eyes, and left their traces on her cheeks, as 
birds that drink at lakes leave their footpriiits on the 
margin.” 

With this play of graceful fancy there is a singing 
quality m Longfellow’s verso that is often under¬ 
rated. His melodies may have nothing in them of 
the opulent splendour of Swmbumo's or the haunt¬ 
ing sweetness of Tennyson’s ; the music is thinner. 
But musio It IB, none the less, plcsisant and appeal¬ 
ing in its note 

*' Stay, stay at home, my lieart, and rest, 
Horno-kceptng hearts are happiert; 

For those who wander, they ^ow not where, 

Are full of trouble and full of care : 

To stay at home is best.” 


“ How beautiful it was, that one bright day 
In the long week of ram.” 

e a a a ■ • 

" Loud from its rocky cavern, the deep*voioed mighty 
Ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail 
of the forest.” 

• •ms a o 

” Good-night I good-night, beloved I 
I come to watch o'er tliee ; 

To be near I hen—to be near thee 
Alone 18 peace for me.” 

■ a e a • a 

** Pleasant it was, when woods were green. 

And winds were soft and low. 

To be amid Home sylvan scone 
Whore, the long drooping boughs between. 
Shadows dark and nunlight blieen 
Alternate oomo and go ’’ 

“ Blind Bartimous at the gates 
Uf Jericho in darkness wails ; 

He hears tlin crowd ,—he hears a breath 
Say, ‘ It IS ChriHl of Nuzaruth ’, 

And calls m tones of agony, 

‘ IijiroD, ihdiiadv gr 1 

“ The book is comjilctcd. 

Anil closed, like the day , 

And the hand (hat hath written 
Lays it away. 

Him crow its fancies, 

Forgiitlon they lie ; 

Like coals in the ashes. 

They darken and die.” 

" All the stars of night looked at them, 

Watched with sleepless oyos their slumber; 

Fiom bis ambush in tlio oak-tree 
I’eejied the f>(|uirrcl, Adjidaunto, 

Watched with eager eyes tlie lovers; 

And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 

Scampered from the path before them. 

Peering, peeping from his burrow . . . 

Floascuit was the journey homeward I 
All (ho Inrds sang loud and sweetly. 

Bongs of happiness and hoart’H-eu.se ; 

Sang the blue-bird, the Dwaissa, 

‘ Hajipy arc you, Hiawatha, 

Having such a wife to love you ' * 

Sang tho Upochoo Iho robin, 

* Happy are you. Laughing Water, 

Having such a noble huvband ! * 

Thus it was that Hiawatha 

To the lodge uf old NokorniH 

Brought the moonlight, starlight, firelight. 

Brought the sunshine of his jieople, 

Minnehaha, Laughing Water ” 

Whatovor may be tho faults of these poems from 
which snatches have been culled, they are cer¬ 
tainly mstinct with rhythmic melody. Longfellow's 
poems lend themselves to a musical settmg better 
than do most poetH, better than Shelley or Tennyson, 
because he did not pack them with too much 
musio. They are just musical enough to crave the 
complement of a sister art to bnng out their full 
charm. Tennyson, Shelley, Swinburne, lose rather 
than gain by a musical setting, for they have all the 
musK they need Tho very perfection of their art 
stands m their way as song-writers Longfellow's 
cruder art and homoher methods give him the 
advantage here 
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The Puritanism of New England is mellower m 
Longfellow than m Bryant, but it is there unmis¬ 
takably ; he is at bottom a morabst, as nearly all 
American writers are; and it is this m combina¬ 
tion with his homely sentiment that has assured 
him such groat popularity. That its urgency at 
times spoilt hu art, is obvious enough ; but it was 
a source of his strength a§ well as of his weakness; 
especially when informed by the genial, buoj-axit 
spirit of the man. Poe liad said some very bitter 
things about him, but alter Poo’s death, when 
someone commented on this to Longfellow, his only 
reply was: “ Ho is dead ; 1 am alive and writmg: 
that IS an end of the matter.” 

And this tolerant charity is reflected in every- 
thmg that he wrote. In spite of his didactic 
tendency, there is no obtrusion of the personal 
point of view ; in fact, he is as impersonal often as 
Emerson himsolf. ’Ihis is well exhibited m hw 
lyrics, where most poets give expression to their 
imnds and idiosynorasies. But Longfellow’s lyrics 
are local, not personal, as wo sliall see if w'« run 
over the titles: The lirulye. The Beljry at Brugee, 
The Lighthouse, The Hiver Charlia, Ac. The 
emotions he expresses are geneml, not |Mirlicsilar 
This may blunt at times the luteiebl we feel in 
his work. The sunshine is so evenly distributed 
that we long peevishly fur a storm or niomentary 
eclipse. But it adds to the charm of the engaging 
friendliness of whicli I have spoken WTiat could 
be better in its intimate ease, than tho pielude to 
the pleasant Talcs of a Wayside Inn; 

“ One Autumn night in Sudhurv town, 

Across the meodoas liare and brown, 

Tho aiiiduws of the wavMdn Inn 

Ulnanied rod with tiroliKhl through tho leaves 

Of woodbiiio, hanging fium the naves. 

Their cnnison curtains n-nt and thin. 

As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the land may he, 

Built m the old Colonial day. 

Whon men lived in the grandor way. 

With ampler hospitality ; 

A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall, 

Now HOinewliat fallen to deeay. 

With weather-slams upon the wall. 

And stairways worn, and rrszv doors. 

And creaking and imoveii floors. 

And chimneys huge and tiled and tall. 

A region of repose it seems 
A place of sluiiilier and of dreams, 

Remote among the woodid lulls I ” 

A word must bo said m conclusion as to the wide 
range over which his benignant spirit passes. As 
the poet of American life, he touches on one side 
the Indian epic of Hiawatha; on the other, tho 
doings of his Puritan ancestry in Evangeline and 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. 

As a scholar and translator he did much to 
familiarise the reader with Frendi, Bpanish, German, 
and Italian poets His own genius was more akin 
to the German than to any other European people; 
he is especially happy in dealing u ith Richter ; and 
his cosmopolitan interests contributed greatly to 
the appreciation of Isingfellow on the Continent 

Another aspect of his work is revealed in his 
concern with children and child hfc. He has been 
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fitly called “ The Children’s Poet ” ; and his simple 
directness, his tenderness, fais unpretentious senti¬ 
ment are at their best here. 

There is no poet more readily understood and 
loved by children than he. The Tales of a Wayside 
Inn can be appreciated by both young and old ; 
but I'he Wreck of the Schooner Hesperus, Pegasus in 
Pound, The Leap of Roushan Beg, The Three Kings, 
The Emperor’e Bird’e Nest —to mention a few only— 
have a peculiar appeal for diildron. Indeed, who 
can doubt that the man who wrote The Children's 
Hour know how to warm young hearts and fire 
young imaginations T 

After all, Longfellow’s appeal lies (diiefly m his 
intimate simplicity and tender humanity. He does 
not deal with recondite aspects of human life, but 
with the universal emotions of love, pity, faith, and 
hope. Whether in his domestic pictures, in his 
unpretentious moralities, his picturesque narra- 
tivea, or his lyrics of everyday life, there is a direct 
and engaging fnciidliuubs and a sweet sanity of 
outlook that, though easily ridiculed, are matters 
for grateful remembrance Tho vei'y titles he gave 
to his collections of verso are eloquent of this 
homely simplicity— Voma of the Nu/hi, The Seaaide 
and the Fireaide, In the Harbour 

And thus we come Itack to Longfellow's power of 
dealing with simple, human characteristics. His 
faults and liinitntioiis as a hterary' artist are clear 
enough —I am not conoeniod to dispute them. 
But Longfellow is omphaticully not to be dismissed 
as sumo liii'-u tried to do, as merely a facile wnter 
of cuininuiiplaco seiitiitii'iitalities He was a 
versatile scholar who did much to develop the 
culture of young bterary America ; a vigorous 
ballad writer with peculiar force and charm when 
tlio Boa IS his subject; a narrative poet of abundant 
force and clant y ; above all, a kindly and gracious 
personality, whose kindliness and graciousness 
dillused themselves over everything that ho wrote 
If not a gniat poet, he was a g'-nuino one, with a 
power of sw'ift and direct appeal to thousands 
whom OUT greater poets would have left cold. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER (1807-1892) 
His Lifk 

'The descendant of a long lino of New England 
Quakers, John Greenleaf Whittier, the son of a 
farmer, was bom on December 17, 1807, at East 
Hav'eiliill, Massachusetts Mis father's narrow 
means necessitated tho boy’s help in the fields at 
an early age, so that his education, earned on only 
during tho winter months, was extremely limited 

Yet even at school he began to wnte verse, and 
it was a red-letter day in the history of the Whittiers 
when a volume of Bums’ poems was brought to 
the farmstead, and lent to the boy, who devoured 
them eagei ly. 

In 1827 ho amt his first poem to the Free Preaa. 
The editor, IVilliam Lloyd Garrison, recognising 
that there was a future foi tho young poet, jour- 
neyeJ to Haverhill and suggested further schooling 
The funner, liowoTCr, was against “ putting notions 
in tho boy's head,” and said there was no money to 
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■pare for sutdi a purpose. But the youth was not 
to be daunted. He took up sboemaking during 
the winter evenings, and by this means saved 
Buffioiaat to pay for a six monliis’ course at the new 
Haverhill Academy, where he was known by the 
name of “ Uncle Toby.’’ On his entrance in April 
1827, which was alM the inauguration of the 
Academy, Whittier wrote the dedicatory Ode. 

Following this course at the Academy, Whittier 
tau^t m the district school at Merrimac, to find 
the wherewithal for another six months' traming at 
Haverhill. During these years he wrote consider¬ 
ably in prose and verse, then became editor of the 
Haverhill Gazette in succession to Mr Thayer, and 
in six months had left the Gazette for the mure im¬ 
portant Nevs England Remew, m which wrre pub¬ 
lished over forty of his poems, among them The 
Front Spirit, The City of the Plain, and The Vaudote 
Teacher. 

On the death of his father in 1831, Whittier was 
recalled to the farm, and much of his editorial work 
was carried on at homo But his health at this 
timo began to give enuso for anxiety, and for a time 
the newspaper work was abandon^. In this year 
(1831) was published the prose and verso Leginda 
of New England, winch ho endeavoured afterwards 
to buy up and destroy 

The subject nearebt to Whittier’s heart and which 
subsequently became Ins mission in life, was the 
crusade against the slave trade. Notwithstandmg 
his Quaker ancestry, Whittier threw himself mto 
the thick of the fight, but it was on the side of 
Freedom 

It is interesting to note that although the citizens 
of Haverhill were opposed to his views as an 
Abolitionist, they nevertheless elected him as their 
representative in the State Legislature in 1835-30, 
but he declined a like honour in 1837. 

For twenty years Wluttior, by his whole-hearted 
devotion to the Anti-Slavery Movement, was “ shut 
out from the favour of booksellers and magazine 
editors,” and the majority of his work appeared in 
the organs of those periodicals favourable to the 
cause he had at heart, or those of which ho was 
acting as editor 

As one of the secrotanes of the Philadelphia Con¬ 
vention in 1833 he assisliHl in drafting the Declara- 
turn of Principlca of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and tegan his crusade w’ltb a pamphlet. 
Justice and Expediency, printed at his own expense 
in 1833, that made a cunsiderahle stir m political 
circles. Ho then became editor of the Pi nnayhania 
Freeman. During the riots m Philadelphia, the 
pro-slavery mob burned his office and sarked the 
Pennsylvania Hall, a new building where the office 
of the paper was situated; however, WTiitticr 
managed to save some of his effects, and publidicd 
his paper next day os if nothmg had happened. 

In 1865 slavery virtually came to an end, at 
least so far as State recognition was concerned. 
Whittier had applauded or denounced every inci¬ 
dent during the conflict; the gradual defection of 
Webster in 1859 from the Abolitionist party m- 
spired his Ichabod. 

In 1857, at the time of the laundiing of the 
Atlantic Monthly, Whittier joined the staff, and 


for twenty yean scarcely a number waa published 
without a contribution from his pen. 

Never of robust health, overwork in youth and 
early manhood told its tale at the last. For yean 
he wui unable to write for even half an hour, 
without acute neuralgia and headache. In Sep¬ 
tember 1802 he was seized with paralysis, and on 
December 7th he breathed his last, but conscious 
to the end. At his burial the greatest honour was 
accorded him, the City Government of Haverhill 
attended in a body, and many eulogistic speeobea 
wore made over his grave. 

His Work 

In intensity of imagination and emotional power, 
Whittier ranks higher as a poet than Longfellow; 
indeed, he has no peer among American poets in 
the strength of his imaginative sympathies. But 
his artistic skill is not commoiisurate with his 
native endowment; and it is only by fine flashes 
here and there in the considerable body of his 
verse that we realise that his art matches his 
inspiration. Sometimes, as m that lovely idyll, 
Snou<boi,nd, or in the passionate lament over Daniel 
Webster’s attitude towards the Abolitior ist pi oblem, 
l^hittier rises to the heights of great poetry But 
his emotions, though intense, have little plasticity; 
his imagination, though deep, is narrow and re¬ 
stricted. Given a cause that touched him to the 
quick, like Anti-Rlavery, or certain aspects of New 
England life, he can rise to the occasion. Un¬ 
fortunately, ho has written a great deal of verse 
that, though workmanlike and agreeable, lacks 
distinction and fire; and has neither the simple, 
sentimental charm of I.rfmgfellow'8 ordinary verse 
nor the intellectual suggestivcness that reconciles 
one to some extent to the rough artistry of Emerson 
and Thorcau. 

Taking him at his best, and selecting a score of 
poems from the hundreds that he wrote, Whittier 
IS assuredly one of the greater poets of America, 
with a virility that cun only be matched by the 
rarer ballad wnte.rs of Engli^ Literature. Snow¬ 
bound, Randolph of Roanoke, Moloch m SUUe Street, 
Ichabod, Barbara Frirtckie, Maud Muller, The 
Henchman, The Barifoot Boy, Taking the Beee, and 
Proem arc poems, for instance, full of tenderness, 
strength, and passionate scorn for the tyrant and 
the bas(> We may add also that beautiful hymn. 
Dear Lord and Father of Mankind, than which no 
loveber expression of the Quaker spirit exists m 
our sacred verse. 

” Drop Tliy still dews of quietness. 

Till all our strivings ccoso— 

Tako from our souls the strain and strsM; 

And let our ordered lives confess 
The iK-auty of Thy Peace. 

Breathe through the pulses of desire 
Thy coolness and Thy balm; 

Let sense be dumb, its heats expire; 

Speak through the eurlhriuake, wind, and flte, 

O still small voice of calm.” 

Ichabod 

So fallen I so lost I the light withdrawn 
Which once ho wore ' 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
For evermore • 
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Revile him notr-the Tempter hath 
A snare for all; 

And pitying tears, not aoom and wrath. 

&nt ^ fall. 

O, dumb be paBsion’e etormy rage. 

When he who might 
Have lighted up and fed hie i^, 

FaUa baok in night. 

Boom ! would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven 
Fiend-goaded, down the endless dariE, 

From hope and heaven 1 

Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now. 

Nor brand with deeper shame hie dim, 
Diahonoured brow. 

But let ite humbled sons, instead. 

From sea to lake. 

A long lament, as for the dead, 

In sadness make. 

Of all we loved and honoured, nought 
Save power remains,— 

A fallen angel’s pnde of thought. 

Still strong in chains. 

All else IS gono ; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled . 

When faith is lost, when honour dies. 

The man is dead I 

Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame : 

Walk backward, with averted gaze. 

And hide the shame 1 

Pbobm 

(To introduce the firet entteeted edttton 
of hu Poema) 

I love the old melodious lays 
Which fiotlly molt the ages through, 

Tho songs of Sjienser’s golden days, 

Arcadian Sidney’s sitvoiy phrase, 

Sprinkling our noon of time with ircbhesi monung dew. 

Yet vainly in my quiet hours 
To iireathe llieir marvellous notes I try ; 

1 feel them, as the loaves and flowors 
In Bilonco fool the dewy showera. 

And dnnk with glad, still lips the blessing of the sky, 

Tho rigour of a fro£on clime, 

Tho harshness of an untaught ear. 

The jamng words of one whose rhyme 
Beat often Idihour’s humed time. 

Or Duty’s nigged march through storm and atnfo, are here. 

Of mystic boauty, dreamy grace, 

No rounded art the lock supplies; 

Unskilled the subtle lines to trace. 

Or softer shades of Nature’s face, 

I view her cunimoii forme with unanointed eyee. 

Nor mine tho heer-like jiovior to sliow 
Tho eocrots of tho heart anrl mind , 

To drop the plummet-lino below 
Our common world of ]oy and woo, 

A mote inlonse despair or brighter hope to And. 

Yet here at least an earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown ; 

A hate of tyranny intense. 

And hearty in its vehemence. 

As if my brother’s pain and sorrow were my own, 

O Freedom • if to me belong 
Nor mighty Milton’s gift divine. 

Nor Marvell’s wit and graceful song, 

Still with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on thy shrine * 


WALT WHITMAN (1816-1892) 

Hxs Lm 

Walt Whitman was bom at Wert Hille, Long 
Tdand, on Hay 31, 1818, of yeoman stock. Hie 
father, a wood-cutter and carpenter, was a hand* 
workir^;, kindly, but taciturn man, to whom the 
boy was a veritable thorn in the flesh, by reason of 
his wayward, self-willed, idle habits. His motfier, 
of Dutdi Quaker descent, was a lovmg, practiosl 
woman, whose unselfish disposition had a wonderful 
attraction for those with whom she came into 
contact; to her the lad was ever affectionate and 
obedient. 

An eleroentary education at Brooklyn, whither 
the family removed about 1823, was all that oould 
be secured for the boy ; even this was brought ^ 
an end after a few years, when he was put to 
work in a lawyer’s office ; two years later the office 
stool was exchanged for the printing worka 

Having learned his trade, he started on a fresh 
experience He took up teaching. In this he was 
both successful and popular, and a prime favourite 
with life scholars In fact, his sclf-rebant, manly, 
and sunny nature was always singularly attractive 
to men, women, and children abke 

He had ideas of his own on the subject of school 
punishments: his own prucedure was to relate a 
history of the crime m tho forai of a story to the 
whole sihool, leaving it with tho dehnquenta to 
feel self-condemned and ashamed—a method that 
seldom failed in its effect. 

From toadiing he turned to journalism. He had 
contributed to The M%rror, a high-class weekly 
journal, while he was at the printing works. In 
1838 ho started a weekly paper, the Lonff lafander, 
of which he bocanoe Mlitor, pnnter, and publisher 
While tho paper was a novelty Whitman was an 
sasirluous worker, hut as the novelty wore off the 
Long lalander became more and more irregular in 
its appearance, until in a few months it ceased to 
exist so far as Walt Whitman was concerned. He 
then returned to teaching 

In 1841 we Bc?>e him in the rfile of compositor in 
tho New World, and for twenty years a well-known 
figure among Now York joumahsts 
Until Febniary 1849 Whitman was a stay-at* 
homo, but a chance conversation mterested him in 
tho *’ magnetic South.” Shortly afterwards he 
boarded a small steamer and journeyed as far as 
Mi‘xico, to return after three months as editor of 
the Daily Eagle, at Brooklyn. The followmg year 
ho went on the staff of the Daily Crracerd m New 
Orleans Hero he studied the teemmg life cd the 
city as he had done m New York He made friends 
with the stevodoros and boatmen at the quay* 
side and tho frequonteis of the bar-room in the 
largo hotels, while most mornings he took his coffee 
and bis.iuit at tho stall of a mulatto woman m the 
French market-place. 

Politics interested him, but never so whole¬ 
heartedly as with Whittier. Social functions took 
their place, and a prominent one, with Whitman 
“ He frequented l^tures and races,” says his 
friend, Hr. Burtra^ “(diurchea and auction rooms^ 
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weddings and clam-IHikes,” with strict impartiality 
while following tho politics of tho Free Soil Demo¬ 
crats. Ho gave us his political crocrl m De.mocralic 
Fiafaui (187(») 

In 1853 ho tunioil to carpentering Two years 
later, on tho death of his father, he gave up car¬ 
pentering and set to woik on puhliiliiiig his Song 

Hie fiist edition of this characteristic work wns 
a small volume of twelve poems that he namesl 
Leaves o/ Grass, hound iii sea-green cloth, the typo 
of which ho had set up himself : this appeared in 
July 185G. Tho following year ho reissued the 
volume with thirty-two now poems Somo of the 
poems gave groat ofTenre, and there was a hint of 
prosecuting tho author, which caused the publisliera 
to witndraw the book from circulation Emerson 
took upon himself the task of remonstrating with 
Whitman upon his frankness ; tho poet listened 
calmly, but the friondly advice had no further 
effect. 

In 1803, when tho country entered upon the 
disastrous Civil War, Wliitman offered his services 
08 nurse to the wounded; for over two years he 
devoted his life, in camp and hospital, to his sick 
and dying countrymen When the war was over 
he was offered and accepted a (Jovornmi'iit clerkship 

While the poet was {irepaniig a fresh edition of 
the Leaves, Ins copy fell into the hands of AIi 
Harlan, Secrt'tnry of tho Interior, who iiiunedintely 
wrote a curt note and without assigning any reason 
dismissed Wlnlmiin from hi.s post This aetion 
was far from popular in W'aslnngton, where Whit¬ 
man was well Imown Friends threw themselvei, 
into the bruaeh, and Whitman was itiiiislutvd in 
office but in another depart inent 

In 1871 a fifth edition of tlie Leaves, which in¬ 
cluded Drum Taps, was puljlished, and a few years 
later the poet was seized uilh {wiralysis He re¬ 
signed his clui'ksliip and n-tin'd to New Jersey 
Here he resumwl his ol<l comradeship w’lth Nature, 
and in 1877 was able to wiitc : 

“I hsve heen almost two ^enrs, off and on, without 
drugs and in<>dii iiies, and daily m tint open air J-ast 
summer I found a parlieulurly sceiudod little dell off 
one Bide bv inv ens'k, originally a laige dug-out marl- 
pit, now aliandoned, Tillod willi bushes, tn-cs, glass, a 
group of willows, a atraeghng liaiiU ami a spring uf 
delicious water ruuiiiiig right thiough lliu middle of 
it, with two or three htllo ni^cades ifcie I retieated 
every hot day, and follow it up Ihis suuuiier Hero 1 
realise tho ineaiiing of that oltl li'llow who ‘•aid he won 
seldom le<s alone than whi-n alone Ne\ei In foie did 
I come BO close to Natuie, noM-r dnl she eume so olu&e 
to mo. By old habit 1 |X'iieilli‘d dnwii fiorn time to 
time almost automatie.'illy, moods, sights, hours, tints, 
and outlines on tho spot ” 

During tho “early candle-light of old age,” as 
he 80 beautifully exprehsi'd his declining yeara, ho 
gave us Memoranda during the War (187-')), Specimen 
Days (1882), Noivnthrr Boughs (1888) 

On hia birthday a a diriiier was giv en in his honour, 
when friends from all parts of the world either 
wrote or joumeye<r to congratiilato the veteran 
Hie greetings from friends in England particularly 
ddig^ted him, but, ho eaid, ‘ Don't let them 
think of me as a saint, or a finished anything ” 

Goodbye, my Fancy —that ho called hia “ last 


chirps ”—appeared in 1891 ; in December he was 
ill wnth congestion of tho lungs and hngered till 
March 26, 1892, when he passed quietly mto tho 
Unknown. 

His Work 

Perhaps tho chief defect in American verse, up 
to Whitman, lies m its excess of culture. The 
majority of the poets are mon of «;holarly attain¬ 
ments, steeped in htorature rather than in life; 
and although some of them, liko Whittier and 
Lowell, found inspiration in the social and pohtical 
development of their time, they were lacking on 
the whole in a large, virile grasp of life, a first-hand 
elemental vigour that comes to those who have 
hved widely and deeply, and whose song is the 
direct product of tlioir intimate experiences 
Emerson nounsollcd a n'tum to Nature; but it 
was Nature in terms of philosophic abstraction 
Thoreau, it is true, literally did return to Nature, 
for he hod a toucli of tho wild and elemental about 
him: lie knew W'hat it w>as to come into direct 
relation with Nature, and connselled every man to 
<lo so us a necessary part of his education Yet 
his suholarbhip and culture determined the form 
and scope of his Art. Poe is an intellectual 
hedonist, Biyant and Whittn r cultured inonilit.tR; 
Holmes and I-owoll wen-i scholaily men of the 
world, Loiigfellow a -sclioluily si'iitmioiitalist; one 
and all were more or less deiivaliM: poets inas¬ 
much ns they w’ere 8to<*pcd in the ancient trndilions 
uf English Literature, and followc-d well-beaten 
paths And then came Whitninn, in aim a literary 
n-volntlonary. Wliitman is esRentiiillv a loafer, a 
loafer along the cniwdisl stn'ets, a limft'i along the 
countryside, a loafer la'th in the spiritiml and 
physical sense; and his writings are the frankly 
direct expression of his loafmgs He is the Olson 
of literature ITnconventionality ho carries out to 
its logical conclusion, and strides staik naked aniOiig 
our academies of learning A strangi*, uncouth, 
surprising figure, it is inipos.sihle to ignore Inin, 
however much ho may shock onr suseej)tibihti< s 
His songs are no n>ere pa'ans of rustic solitiidoR, 
they are songs of the crowded sln-ets, as well as 
of tho country loiids; of men and women of every 
typo—no less than nf the lields and the streams. 
In fact, he seeks the elemi'iital everyMliere His 
business is to bnng it to tin* suifaee, to make men 
and women rejoice in—not nliimk from—^the great 
primal forces of life Hut he is not for moralising: 

“ I mve nothing as duties, 

What others give as duties I give as loving impulses. 

(Shall 1 give thu heart's action as a duty *} ” 

He has no quarrel with civilisation os eucIi. The 
teeming life of the town is as wonih'rful to him as 
the big solitude of the Earth Carlyle’s pleasantry 
about the communistic expermirrits of the American 
Transcendentahsts would have no application for 
him. “ A return to Acorns and expecting the 
Golden Age to arrive.” 

Here is no exclusive child of Nature : 

“ I tramp a perpetual journey . . . 

My Bigns are a rainproof coat, good shoes, and k staff 
cut from the woods. . . . 

I have no obair, no church, no philosophy.” 
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People talk of Whitman as if he relied entirely 
on the “ staff out from the woods ” ; they forget 
his “ rainproot coat and good shoes ” Assuredly ho 
has no mind to cut himself odnft from the advan¬ 
tages of Civilisation. 

First of all, Wliitman's attitude towards Art. 

It lias been urged by some of Whitman's admirers 
that hiB power as a wnter docs not depend upon his 
artistic methods or non-artistic methods, and he 
himsoU protested against his Leaves being judged 
merely as literature And so there has been a 
tendency to glorify his very inadequacies, to hold 
him up as a poet who has defied successfully the 
unwritten laws of Art 

This is to do him an ill service. If AMiitman s 
work be devoid of Art, then it posaesses no dura¬ 
bility 

In other words. Whitman must be judged ulti- 
matcly as an artist And on the whole ho can 
ct'rtamlv bear the test His Art was not tho eun- 
ventional Ait of his day, but Art it assuredly 
was 

Wlio could deny '.lie title of artist to the man 
a ho wrote those noblo verses. On the Beach at 
Xiijht: 

• On the beach at night, 

StaiiilM a child with her father, 

Wutcliiiig tho east, the autiiiiiii sky. 

Up tlirough tho darkness, 

Willie ravening clouds, tho burial clouds, in black 
inas-es spreading, 

Liiwer sullen and fa-.! atliu,irt and down the . kv, 

Amid a transparent ileai licit uf ether jet lelt iii the 
east. 

Ascends large and calm the lord-star Jupiter, 

And nigh at hand, only a verv little above, 

Swim the dolicuto sisters tho iMuiodcs. 

From tho beach the child holding tho hand of her 
ftillier, 

Thost> hunal clouds that lower victonous soon to 
de\our u!I 

Watching, silently weeps. 

‘ Wi'i'p not, child, 

Wi*ep not, iiiv darling, 

Wilh these kisses let me remove your team. 

The ravelling clouils shull not Iniig he mc^umous, 

Thty shall not long possess the skj, tliov devinir tho 
(.tars only in apparition 

Jupiter shall emerge, lie palieiit, watch again another 
night, the riciades sh.ill enieige. 

They are iminrirtnl, all those stars both silvery and 
guidon shall shine out iicaiii, 

Tho great stars and the little ones i-hall shmu out 
again, they endure 

Tho vast immui tal sans and the Jong-endunng pensive 
moons shall again shine. 

* Then, dearest chiid, mourncst thou only for Jupiter ? 
Considerest thou alone tho burial of the stars ? 

‘ Something there is, 

(With my lips soothing thee, adding T whisper, 

I give thoo tho first suggestion, the problein and 
indirection) 

Something there is more immortal oven than Iho 
stars, 

(Many tho burials, many the daj-s and nights, pass ng 
away) 

Something that shall endure longer even than lustrous 
Jupitor, 

Ijonmr than sun or any revolving satolbte. 

Or the radiant sistera tho Pleiades.’ ” 


Or those touching Iinaa, Ri>conct7tafion ; 

“ Word over all beautiful as the sky. 

Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage mnat 
in time be utterly lobit, 

That the hands of the sisters Death and Night inoeB* 
santly 

Wash again, and over again, this soil’d world ; 

For roy enemy is dead, a man divine os myself is dead, 
1 look where m lies white-faced and still in the coSBn— 
I draw noor— 

Bend down end touch lightly with my lips the white 
face in the coffin." 

Or the song of Death in that splendid dirge in oom> 
mcmoratioii of President Liiicolii : 

" Come, lovely and soothing death. 

Undulate round the aorld, serenely arriving, arriving 
In tho day, in llie night, to all, to each, 
t$ 00 ncr or later delicate death. 

Prais’d lie the fathomless universe. 

For life and joy, and for objects and ktiou ledge curious. 
And for love, sweet love—but praise ' praise < praise I 
For the sure-eiiwincling arms of cuol-cnlolding death. 

Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet. 

Hav e nuiib. chanted foi thee a chant of fullest welcome f 
Tlion I chant it for thee, 1 glorify thee aliovo all, 

1 bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, 
come unfalteringly." 

This 19 not only Art, but great Art So fresli m 
their power, so striking iii their Ix'auty, are W'hit- 
man’s utteranci'S on Death, that they take their 
place in oiir metiiorieg Ih-suIo the laige utterances 
of .Shakeepoare, ^Iiiton, and Shelley. 

It is a mistake (o Hunk that wheio Whitman 
fails in expression it is through eai(‘los>.neas; that 
he wus n grivst poet by ilashes, unrl that had he 
taken more pains ho would IaUvo boc'n greater still. 
Wo have b^n iiasuivd liy those who knew him 
intimntoly that ho took the greatest care ov-er his 
work, and would wait fm devs until ho could get 
what he felt to be the right woiil 

To the student who comes fieoh to the study of 
Whitman it is conemv.able that the rude, strong, 
nonchalant utlemiicea in.iy seem like the woik of 
an inspired hut cureless and impatient artist. It 
IS not so It IS done dt liberately. 

“I furnish no si>i>eiin<'ris,’’ he say.s ; “I shower 
them by exhuiis'loss luvis, fresh and modem con- 
tiniailU, iis Natiiio do<*s ’’ 

Ho M couleiit to bo suggestive, to stir your 
imagination, to awaken your symiiathies And 
when he fads, he fails as Wordsmorth did, because 
lie lacked the power of self-cntieism, locked the 
faculty of humour—^Ihat saving faculty wliirdi gives 
discrimination and intuitively protects tho artist 
from confusing pathos with bathos, the grand and 
the grandiose Nowhere is this more apparent 
tlian in his treatment of Sex. Frankness, out¬ 
spokenness on the primal facts of life are to be 
welcomed iii literature. All the grout musters— 
Shakespeare, Dante, Dostoievsky, Tolstoy—have 
dealt openly and fcarlenslv with the elenientiil 
passions, 'i'hero is nothing to deploic in tins, and 
Swinburne was quite right when he contended that 
the domestic circle is not to lie for nil men and 
writers thu outer limit oi their world of work So 
far from regretting that Whitman claimed right to 
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equal fc fee d o m when speaking of tho printai facts 
a( p ronre a tion as when speaking of sunrise, sun- 
asAting, nH the pnmal fact of death, every clean- 
minded man and woman should rejoice in tlio 
poet’s attitude. For ho bolieved and gloned <n 
the separate personalities of man and woman, 
olaiming manhood and womanhood us the poet’s 
province, exulting in the potentialities of a healthy 
sexual life. He was angry, as well he might be, 
with the furtive snigger which greets such matters 
as motherhood and fatherhood, with the prurient 
unwfaolesoniBneBS of a nund that can sigh senti¬ 
mentally over the “ roses and raptures of Vice ” 
Mid start away shamefaced from tho stark passions 
—stripped of all their circumlocutions Ho cer- 
tiunly realised as few have done, the truth of that 
fine saying of Thoreau's, that “for him to whom 
sex is unpuro there are no flowers in Nature ” 

But at the same time, one cannot help fooling 
that Stevenson was right when ho said that Whit¬ 
man “loses our sympathy m tho character of a 
poet by attracting too much attention—that of a 
BuU in a China Shop ’’ ^ 

His aim is right enough ; it is to his method one 
may take objection. Not on the score of morality. 
Whitman’s treatment of passion is not immoral; 
it is simply like Nature itself—unmoral What shall 
we say then about his sox cyclo. Children of 
Adcmt Whitman, in his anxiety to speak out 
faeoly, simply, naturally, to vindicate the sanity 
of coarseness, the poetry of animalism, si'ems to 
me to have bungled rather badly There are many 
fine passages in his Song of the IS'Mly Electric and 
Spontaneoua Me, but much of it impresses os bod 
art, and is consequently inefiuctual in its aim Tho 
subject demands a treatment at once strong and 
suMIe— I do not mean finicking—and subtlety is 
a quality not vouchsafed to Whitman. Lacking it, 
he IS often unoonsciously comic whore he should bo 
gravely impressive. “ A man's body is sacred, and 
a woman’s body is soared ’’ True ; but tho sacred- 
nes is not displayed by making out a tedious 
inventory of the vanous parts of the body Says 
Whitman in effect: “ The sexual life is to bo 

gloried in, not to bo treated os if it were something 
shamoful ’’ Again true ; but is there not a dangi'r 
of miming the glory by discoursing iioisily on tho 
various physiological .nanifestations ? Sox is not 
the more wonderful for being appraisixi by the 
big drum. 

The inherent beauty and sanctity of Sex lies 
surely in its superb unconsciousness; it is a matter 
for two human beings drawn towards one another 
by wi indefinable, world-old attraction; scream 
about it, caper over it, and you begin to make it 
ridioulous, for you make it soU-conscious 

Animalism merely as a sriontific fact serves 
naught to the poet, unless ho can show also what 
is as undeniable as the bare fuol—its poetry, its 
eoaneneas, and its mystery go together. Browmng 
has put it in a hne : 

. savags creatures seek 

Their loves in wood and plain— and Qod renews 

Hw ancient rapture ’’ 

t FmwjEarStudteaof Men andBookt, by B. L. Stevenson. 


It IS the “ rapture " and the mystery which Whit 
man misses in many of his songs of Sex. 

I have another objection against The Children of 
Adam The loud, self-assertive, genial, boastfid 
stylo of Whitman suits very well many of his 
doinocratio utterances, his sweepmg oosmic 
emotions But hero it gives one the impression of 
a kind of sliowmaii, who w'llh a fioundung stick is 
shouting out to a gaping crowd tho oxcellonoes of 
manhood and womanhood. Deliberately he has 
refrained from the mood of imaginative fervour 
which alone could give a high .seriousness to his 
treatment—a high senousness which is really in¬ 
dispensable And his rough, slangy, matter-of- 
fact comments give on atmosphere of unworthy 
vulgarity to his subject. Occasionally ho is earned 
aw'ay by the sheer imaginative lioaufy of tho sub¬ 
ject; then note how different the effect : 

“ Have you ov'or loved the body of a woman. 

Have you ever loveil tho body of a man. 

Do you not see tliat thobo are exactly tlw same to all 
in all 

Nations and tunes all over the earth T 

If anything is socriKl. the human body is sacred. 

And tlie glory and hweet uf a man IH the token of 
mnnliuod untainted. 

And in man or woman a clean, strong, fimi-fibrcil 
liody IS 

More beautiful than the Tnn.st iMiautiful face.** 

If only all hail bei-ri of this qiinlily But intor- 
ppersod with lines of gieat force and licauty an* 
euiiibrous irrelovarims, wholly mi{v<rf]uou8 details 

It IB not, then, Ix'CRiia' Viliitman treats love ns 
an animal pussioii that 1 take objection to much in 
his Children of Adam There are jiocis eiioiigh 
and to spare, wdio sing of tho sciitimentnl asjM>ct'i 
of love We nwd have no (juarrel w’lth Whitman’s 
aim as oxpiossod l>y Mr .lolin Burroughs “ To 
jjut 111 his sex jioenis a rank and healthy animality, 
and to make them us frank os the shedding of 
pollen by the trees, strong even to the point of 
offence.’’ All we osk is for him to iln no as a ptsd, 
not as a moro physiologist And when he sjH-aks 
one moment as a physiologist, next as a jiuct; at 
one time as a lover, at another as a sliow man; the 
result is not mapiriiig “ He could not make ii 
pleasing," remarks Mr. Burroughs, " a sweet morsel 
to be rolled under the tongue ; that would hav 
Is'on levity and Bin, as in Byron and tho othci 
poets. . . . He would sooner bo bestial than 
BjTouic, lio would sooner sliock by his frankness 
than mfiaiun by his suggestion.’’ This vague link¬ 
ing togother of “ Byron and tho other poets ’’ is 
not easy to understand In the first place, not 
one of the modems has treated love from the same 
standpoint. Shelley, for insianco. is transcendental. 
Byron elemental, Tennjmnn sentimental; Rossetti 
loolcs at the soul through the body, Brownuig 
reganls the body through the soul There is 
abundant variety in tho treatment Then, again, 
why Byron should bo singled out espcomlly for 
opprobrium I fail to see, for love is to him the fierce, 
elemental passion it is for Whitman. As for frank¬ 
ness, the episode of Haideo and Don Juan docs not 
err on the side of reticence. Nor is it pruriently 
suggestive. It is a splendid piece (d poetic animal- 
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isin. Lot US be fair to Byron. His work may in 
jilacos bo disfigured by an unworthy cynicism; his 
treatment of sexual problems bo marred by 
shallow llippancy; but no poet had a finer appre¬ 
ciation of the essential poetry of animalisni than 
he, and much of lus cynicism, after all, is by way 
of protest against tho same narrow morality at 
which Whitman girds. 

It may be objected, of course, that Wliitman does 
not aim m his sex poems at imaginative beauty, 
i liiiit ho aims at sanity and wliolesomeness; that 
wliiil. he bpeaks—^however rank—makes for healthy 
living Maylie ; I am not ooncomed to deny it 
Wliat I do deny is the im|>Iication that the whole- 
Hornenoas of a fact is suflicioiit justification for its 
iicalinoiil in literature Theri* are a good many 
(lisagn«able things that are wholesome enougli, 
then.' are many fund ions of tho body that are 
entirely healthy But one does not want them 
eiishnnod m Art 

On the other hand, to uttaek Wliitman on the 
score of momlity is unjublifiable , Ins sex poo.iris 
nni simply unmoral But had he flouted his art 
ti'f« Hagrantly in them tliey would have lieen 
iiiliiiiteiy more powerful and convincing, and given 
l!ii‘ Philistines less opjioituniLy for blaspheming 

I have dwelt at this len^h upon Whitman’s 
treatnu'iit of Sex largely becuuso it illustrates his 
strength and weakness as a literary artist In some 
of hia iKM'iiis—those dealing with Democracy, for 
jnstanee —wo have Wliitman at his best In others, 
ci‘rlainly a small proportion, wo get sheer, un- 
illiiinined iloggi'rel In his si'x fKX*ms theie are 
great and fine ideas, moments of inspiration, fiasl^es 
of bt'auly, combined uith much that is trivial and 
liresoino 

Hut this, I think, is the inovitablo outcome of 
hi.s stylo. Tho style, like the man, is largo, brood, 
sweeping, tolerant, the sense of “ moss and multi¬ 
tude " IS remarkable ; he aims at big eflects, and 
tile quality of vastness in his writings struck Joliri 
A idingt.on Symonds as his most remarkable char- 
aetoristie ' This vast, lolling, processinnul style is 
t^ileiididly adopted for dealing with the elemental 
as|xicts of life, with the vital probleinh of humanity 
He sous everything m bulk His range of vision is 
cosmic The vory titles are suggestive of his point 
of view: A Song of ihe Rolling Earth, A Song of 
the Open Road There are no detailed effects, no 
delicate jxiinta of light and shade in his wntuigs, 
hut hugi' panoraimc effects It is a great style, it 
IS an impressive style, but it is obviously not a 
plastic nor a versatile style Its very ments 
nucoaaarily carry with them corresponding defects 
The massiveness sometimes proves mere unwicldi- 
nnss, the virile strength tends to coaTseness; the 
eye, fixed on certain broad, distant effects, misses 
the delicate by-play of colour and movement in ihe 
foreground 'Die persistent unconventionohty of 
metre and ibythzn becomes in time a mannensm 
as pronounced as the mannensm of Tennyson and 
Swinburne 

1 do not urge these things in disparagement of 
Whitman. No man can take up a certain line 

^ Walt Whitman, A Study by J. A. Symonds. 
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wholeheartedly and nncompromiatngly without in« 
curnrig the disabilities attaching to all who oon* 
oentrate on one great issue. 

And if sometimes he is meffectual, if on occasion 
he is merely stndent m place of autbontative, how 
often do his utterances carry with them a force 
and conviction which compel us to recognise the 
sagacious genius of the man. 

Indeed, it is when we examine Whitman’s atti¬ 
tude towards Humanity that we realise beet his 
strength and onurago For it is here his qualitiee 
find their fittest artistic expression. Nothing in. 
Whitman's view is common or unclean All tlungs 
in the Universe, rightly considered, are sweet and 
good Carrying this view into social pbUtica, 
Whitman declares for absolute social equality. 
.'Vnd this IS done in no doctrinaire spirit, but be- 
cause of Whitman's absoldte faith and trust i' 
man and woman—not the man and woman ovti- 
ridden by the art.ifice8 of convention, but the 
“ powerful uneducated person ” Whitman finds 
his ideal not m Society (with a capital E). but in 
artisans and mechanics He took to hia heart the 
mean, the vulgar, the roarso, not idealising their 
weaknesses, but imbuing them with his own strength 
and vigour 

** I am enamoured of growth out of doors. 

Of men that live among cattlo, or taste of the nwn 
or woods, 

Of the builder and steerers of fdiipa, and the wieUsni 
of axes, and 

The drivers of horses. 

I can eat and sleep with them week in week out." 

Such are his comrades And well he knows 
them For many years of his life he was roving 
through country and city, coming into daily contact 
with the men and women about whom he has sung 
Walt Whitman—^farra boy, school teacher, printer, 
editor, traveller, mechanic, nurse m the army 
hospital. Government clerk Truly our poet has 
graduated as few have done m the school of Life. 
No writer of our age has bettor claims to be con¬ 
sidered the Poet of Democraey 

“ Whitman,” wrote the late Mr. William Clacke, 
in his stimulating study of the poet,^ 

“ eings of the Modern Man as workman, friend, oitisan, 
brother, comrade, as pioneer of a new social order, 
as both malenal and spiritual, final and moat subtls. 
compound of spi 'it and nature, firmly planted on this 
rolling earth, am I yet ' moving about in worlds not 
realised * As refireRentative democratic bard Whitman 
exhibits complete freedom from unconventionality, a 
vory deep human love for all, faith in the rstionute 
of the world, courage, energy, and the instmeta of solid¬ 
arity.” 

But he is not concerned to convert you to his 
way of th i nking Be throws out a hint, a sugges¬ 
tion, the rest you must do for yourself. 

“ I am a man who, sauntering along without fully 
stopping, tuns a casual look upon you, and then averts 
his face. Leaving you to prove and define it. Ex¬ 
pecting the main things from you.” 

Nowhere are Whitman’s qualities more admirably 
diown than in his attitude towards the aversgs 

^ Walt Whuman, by William Clarke, p. 79. 
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human being. As a rule, the ordinary man is not 
a person whom the Poet delights to honour. Ho 
18 concerned with the exceptional, the extraordinary 
type Whitman’s attitude, then, is of special 
interest. 

“ I will leave all and come and make the hymns of you ■ 

None has understood you, but 1 understand you ; 

None has done justice to you—you liave not done 
justice to yourself 

None but has found you iirporfcct; I only find no 
imperfection in you 

None but would subordinate you , 1 only am ho who 
will never consent to subordinate you ” 

« • a • a • a 

Painters have painted their swarming groups, and 
the centre figure of all; 

From the head of the centre figure, spreading a nimbus 
of gold-coloured light 

But 1 paint myriads of heads, but paint no head 
without Its nimbus of gold-cofoured light 

From my hand, from the brain of every miui and 
woman it streams efiulgently flowing tor over 

O I I could sing sucli grandeure and glories atiout you I 

You have not known what you ate ; you have 
slumbered upon yourself all your tiino. ..." 

And 80 on, in a vein of courageous choor, spoken 
with the big, obtrusive genial egotism that always 
moots us in Whitman's writings Whitman's 
egotism proves very exasperating to some readers, 
but I do not think it should trouble us much 
After oil, it IS the egotism of a simple, natural, 
sincere nature; there is no self -satisfied smirk 
about it, no arrogance lie is conscious of his 
power, and is quito frank m letting you know tins 
Perhaps his boisterous delight in his own prowess 
may jar occasionally on the nerves; but how 
much better than the affected humility of somi* 
writers. And the more you study his wiitings, the 
less does this egotism affect even the susceptible 
Your ears got attuned to the pitch of the voice, you 
realise that the big drum is beaten with a purpose 
For it must be remembered that it is an egotism 
entirely emptied of oondesconsion. Ho is vain 
certainly, but mainly because he glories in the 
common heritage, because ho feels he is one of the 
common people. He is proud assuredly, but it is 
pnde that exults in traits that ho shares m common 
with the artist, the soldier, and tlio sailor. Ho is 
no writer who plays down to the masses, who will 
prophesy fair things—like the mere demagogue— 
in order to win their favour. And it is a proof 
of hiB plain speaking, of his fearless candour, that 
for the most part the very men for whom he wrote 
care little for him 

“The art of Art, the glory of expression, and the 
sunshine of the light of letters is lumplicity. Nothing 
IS better than biinulicily, nothing can niaki* up for excess 
or for the lock of definiteness. To carry on the heave 
of impulse, and pierce intellectual depths, and give all 
subjects their articulations, are powers nrilher common 
nor very uncommon But to sjicak m literature with 
tlia perfect rectitude and insouciance of the movements 
of animals and the unimpoachahlennss of the sentiment 
of trees in the woods, and grass by the woodside, is the 
flawless triumph of Art." 

A fitting attitude for a Poet of Domooracy, one 
likely to bring him into direct contact with that 
broad, vanegated stream of human hfo 


As a panacea for social evils, Wliitman believes 
in the remedial power of comradeship, in a large- 
hearted chanty. 

You felons on trial in courts. 

You oonvicts in prison cells, you sentenced asBassins 
chained and handcufled with iron, 

Who am I, too, that 1 am not on trial or in prison T 

Mo ruthless and devilish as any, that iny wrists ora 
not chained with iron, or my ankles with iron T ” 

Mark the watchful impassiveness with which be 
gazes at the ugly side of life. 

1 sit and look out upon all the sorrows of the world, 
and upon all opprossiciiis and shame , 

1 hoar convulsive sobs from young men at anguish 
with tlieinselv os, remorseful after deeds done ; 

I .see the workings of battle, pestilence, tyranny: 

I see inortyis and prisoncis— 

1 observe a famine at sea—1 ol>serve tiie sailors cast¬ 
ing lots who shall be kilfed, to jiroserve the lives 
of tliH rost. 

I observe the slights and degradations cast by arrogant 
porsuns ujioii lalKiurors, the poor, and ujion negroes 
and the like , 

All these—all the meanness and agony without ond, 

1 sit and look out upon, 

Seo, hear, and am mlunt *’ 

No one is too Imsc, too degraded foi Wliitman’s 
affection Tliin is no mi‘re book soiitinient with 
him ; and many stornvs anv told of liis tcndernt'ss 
and chanty towanlu the “ dregs of humaiuly ’’ 

That a man is a human being is enough for WHiitman ^ 

llowev'er he may have fallen, there is something in 
him to appt'ul to He would have agreed with , 
Browning that * 

" fionciith the veriest abh there hides a spark of soul. 

Which, fjuickened liy l.,uve'H breath, may yet jiervade 
the whole 

O’ the grey, and free again lie fire , of worth the same 

Howe’er produced, for great or little flaniu is flame.” 

Like Brownmg, also, Wiitman foars lassitude 
and indiflereiice moic than the turmoil of passion 
Ho gloiics in the cloinontal At present lie thinks 
wo are ton fearful of coarscntvss and rankness, lay 
too much stress on refinoment And so ho delighto 
m “ unrefiiieracut,” glories in the woods, air-sweet- 
ness, sun-tan, brawn. 

“ So long' 

1 announce a hfo that shall be copious, vehement, 
spiritual bold. 

And I announce an old ago that sludl lightly and joy¬ 
fully meet its translation " 

Cultured conventions, of which wf* make so 
much, distress him They tend, lit, argues, to 
onervation, to a poor, imitative, self-conscious art, 
to an art ificial, mot bitl life. 

His curative metho'ls were heroic ; but w-ho can 
say that they were not needed, or that they were 
mischievous ? 

Curtamly, in aiming first of all at aincenty he 
has attained that noble beauty which is born of 
Btreng;th Nature, as ho saw, was full of vital 
loveliness by reason of her very power, llie average 
literary artist is alwny.s seeking for the loveliness, 
aiming after beauty of form, without a care whether 
what ho IS saying has the nng of sincerity and 
truth, whether it is in touch with the reabties of 
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Nature. And in his super-refinements he miesps 
the beauty that fladios forth from the rou^, 
savage songs of Whitman. 

Whitman does not decry culture. But he places 
firat the educative influence of Nature “ The best 
culture,” he says, “will always b^ that of the 
manly and courageous instincts and loving per¬ 
ception, and of BeU-rcspect.” 

No advocate of lawlessnesa he ; the influence of 
modem science informs every line that he has 
written. 

To speak of him as did his biographer, Dr. Bucke, 
as “ perha()S the most adMincod nature the vorld 
baa yet produced," to rank him, as aume have done, 
with the world’s greats'st moral teachers, beside 
Jesus and Socrates, seems to mo the language of 
hysterical extravaganen Nay, more, it misw-h 
surely the speeial significance of Ins genius In his 
religious thought, his artistic feeling, his affections, 
there IS breadth of symjiathy, sanity of outlook, 
but an entire absi'iico of intensity, of depth 

Wo shall .scan his pages viiiiily for tho profound 
aspiration, the subtle spiritual insight of our great 
religious teaeheis In his iiidiffereiico to form, his 
uiat'nsibihty to the nohlrat music, wo shall realise 
hiH artist le liniitatioiis 

De.spil>o his genial comradi'ship, the morn intimate, 
the men* delicate c.xjierienceB of friendship aix' not 
to be found ui hm company Deheuey, light and 
cdiade, subtlety, intensity, for these qualities you 
must not seek Whitman But that is no reason 
for neglecting him The Modern and Ancient world 
arc rich in Ihest* other qualitios, and the special 
need of the piN's- iit day is not intensity so inueh 
as sanity, not subtlety so inueh as bri>adth 

In one of his telling phrases, Mr Havelock Plltis 
has described Wlntman “ oh a kind of Titanic 
UndiiK " ^ 

Peiliaps it is a good thing for us that ho never 

found his soul ” In an ago of morbul si'lf- 
introspection theio i.s something refreshing in uii 
utterance like this, where he piaises tho animals 
because : 

** They do not sweat and whine aliout thoir condition. 

They do not he awake in tlie dark and weep for their 
sins. 

They do not make ino sick discusshig their duty to 
God.” 

Tho academic traditions of American Literaturo 
were rudely shaken by Whitman. If, with tho 
majority, wo suffer from a plcthoia of eultuio, 
Whitman certainly redresses the balance. Not that 
he was a Goth in this lospect ; he loved the 
great lace-utteranci'S of tho wuild, the Bilile, 
Homer, tho NtbelungerUied, tho elemontal sido 
of Shakespeare; and these sufficed him. Tho 
wisdom that wo find in his pagoa is nut tho wisdom 
of a well-stored mind, not the wisdom of a pro¬ 
foundly reflective nature, not tho wisdom of an 
Art-sensitive nature. It is the wisdom of a hearty 
and pnmal nature immensely receptive to tho 
primal forces about him m Life, whether in Nature 
or in human society All this, of course, he might 
have hud and not been a force ui letters save by 

t The Nne Spirit, by Havelock Ellis. 
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some happy accident. UnrespooBive as he waa to 
the subtler beauties of life, he had an instinctive 
sense of beauty, whidi in a curious, unregulated 
and often coarse-grained way, vouchsafed to him 
from time to time the fine intuition of the great 
poet. To regard him as a mere egotistic poser, 
whose “ barbaric yawp ” has no place m literature, 
IS as far from the truth as is the attitude of his 
fervent disciples, who claim him as one of the 
greatest poets, as well os one of the greatest 
moral teadiers the worid has seen His work is 
far too imformed and cliaotic, too full of absurd 
bathos and amazing doggerel, fur us to acknowledge 
him as a groat poet. But among tho chaos are 
ahoolirig stars; in the midst of the rank tangle of 
woods are precious flowers—not garden blossoms, 
but beautiful wilcl ones It is hero that the 
supremo value of Whitman’s work lies. He is a 
f'X'sh and original first-hand power that has brought 
into English hitters a healthy and lev iviiig influence 

Standing on tlm verge of a now era of democratio 
ascendancy, we need a bi under liahi.s, a more ulti¬ 
mate Vitality for our Art 'Ilie l*re-Kaphaelite 
movement in letters, meniorablo as it was for its 
passionate iiisistence on the ideal of beauty, ex¬ 
hibited 111 its methods one gravu defect. In its 
endeavour to break away from the scientific and 
social tendencies of the day, that had invaded 
poetry and jeop.'i'vlised its grace and charm, it had 
with its artistic o.voliisiveneBS lust iii tinman signifi¬ 
cance With all hiB faults as an artist, Biowning 
worked on surer and saner lines, in keeping poetry 
in intimate touch with life You do not strengthen 
any art by clu.sing the gates on new forces, new 
iiillueiices; you must take them in with all their 
roughness and distnrhing ipiality and try to trane- 
form them into heaiitv 

Hrouiiiiig, to a Luge <'.\tent, did this, though ha 
rotuiiied many of the old poe'ic forms Viliitman, 
with greater during but with less inli llectual power, 
invented fresh forms to express the fresh forces. 
He was not gmat onoiigh to do this with complete 
Hiiccess ; but to a largo extent ho triumphed. Hia 
failuro Liy less in his methods than in hia personal 
shurtcumiiigs 

T'here had lieen many democratic poets in the 
nineteenth ci'iituiy, but ho is tho first real poet of 
democracy Out of tho throes of the Industrial 
Kevoliitiuii had bt'cn bum a lusty, clamoroua in¬ 
fant that dtiiuiiuled recognition—the new' Demos. 
And it claimed not only ii-eognitioii ui politica, but 
recugnitiuii in literature. Wonisw'orth and Shelley 
essayed to speak for it with varying succeae; but 
Wuriiswoith was too exclusive, and Shelley—^tbe 
most sympathetic of all our poets till the coining of 
Browning—was too ethereal in hia manner. Like 
Ins own skylark, he sang to us p<iised midway 
betwMMi earth and heaven ; a more emphatically 
flesh and blucxi personage was wanted. 

Here and tliere a writer of genuine democratio 
feeling, hko Ebonezt'r Elliot, voiced the aspirations 
of the people, but only on one side 1 hotnas Hood 
and Mrs lirowinng soimdeil a di'epcr note; but 
the huge clainoioua populace needed a }et fuller 
note, Si more penetrating insiglit, a more forri'lnl 
Utterance. And in .\inenca, with its seething 
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demoowa y a demoonoy more urgent, mote in- 
iiiteat than our own—it found its ^rakeemon. 
Tlmt it did not teoognue him, and » only juat be¬ 
ginning to do ao, is not remarkable. It did not 
reoogoiae him, for it had eoarooly recognised itself. 
Only dimly did it realise Ua wants and aspirations. 
Whitman divined them; he is the Demos made 
artioulate. 

Perhaps the most inspiring thing about Whitman’s 
attitude towards humanity is hia thorough under¬ 
standing of the working olasses, and his quick 
discernment of the healthy naturalism that am- 
mates them. He neither patronises them nor 
idealises them. He sees their faults, which are 
obvious enough ; but he also sees, what is not so 
obvious, their independence of spirit, their 
eager thirst for improvement, for ampler knowledge, 
for larger opportumties, and their latent idealism. 

He was not a philosopher as Browning was; 
indeed, there is less of the i^osopher about 
Whitman than about any poet of our age. His 
method is quite opposed to the philosojdiio. It is 
instinctive, suggestive, and as full of contradictions 
as Nature herself. You can no more extract a 
philosophy from his sweeping utterances than you 
can from a tramp over the hills. 

But, like a tramp over the hills. Whitman fits 
every reader who aooompamee him for a stronger 
and more courageous outlook. It is not easy to 
say with Whitman as is the case with many 
wiiters: “ This line quickened my imagination; 
ttiat passage unravelled my perplexities.” It is 
the genemi effect of his writmgs that exerdses 
such a remarkable tonic influence. Perhaps he has 
never indicated this cumulative power more happdy 
than in the lines that conclude his Song of Myidf. 

" You will hardly know who I am, or what 1 mean. 
But I shall be good health to you nevertheless. 

And Olter and fibre your blood. 

Failing to fetch me at first keep encouraged. 
Musing me one place searoh another, 

1 atop Bomewheie watting for you.” 

Yes; that is Whitman’s secret—” Gkxxl health.” 

“ Flow on. river • flow with the flood-tide, and ebb with 
the ebb-tide ' 

Frolie on, crested and scallop-edg'd waves I 
Qorgeoue clouds of the sunset I drench with your 
eptendour me, or the men and women generations 
sifter me I 


Cross from shore to shore, oountleas crowds of pas¬ 
sengers 1 

Stand up, tall masts of Muinahatta I stand up, 
beautiful hills of Brooklyn I 

Throb, baflled and cunoua brain I throw out questions 
and answers! 

Suspend here and everywhere, eternal float of 
solution I 

Oaae, loving and thirsting eyes, in the house or 
street or public assembly I 

Bound out. voices of young men I loudly and musically 
call me by my nighest name I 

Live, old life I play the part that looks back on the 
actor or actress I 

Flay the old role, the role that is great or small accord¬ 
ing as one makes it I 

Consider, you who peruse me, whether I may not in 
unknown ways be looking upon }rou ; 

Be firm, rail over the river, to support those who lean 
idly, yet haste with the hasting current; 

Fly on, sea-birds I fly sideways, or wheel m large 
circles high in the air ; 

Receive the summer sky, you water, and faithfully 
hold it till all the downcast eyes have time to take 
it firom you ! 

Diverge, fine spokes of light, from the shape of my 
head, or anyone's head, in the sunlit vater I 

Come on, ships from the lower bay ' pass up or down, 
whito-saird schooners, sloops, lighters < 

Flaunt away, flags of all nations ' be duly lowered at 
sunset I 

Bum high your fires, foundry chimneys ! east black 
shadows at nightfall ' cast red and yellow light 
over the tops of the bouses ' 

Appearances, now or henceforth, indicate what you 
are ; 

You neoeseary film, continue to envelop the soul. 

About my holy body for me, and your body for you, 
be hung our divinest aromas. 

Thrive cities,—bring your freight, bring your shows, 
ample and sufficient niers, 

Expand, being than which none else is perhaps more 
spmtual. 

Keep your places, objects than which none else is more 
ketmg. 

You have waited, you always wait, you dumb, beau¬ 
tiful ministers. 

We receive you with free sense at last, and are insatiate 
henceforward. 

Not you any more shall be able to foil us, or withJiold 
yourselves from us. 

We use you and do not cast aside—we plant you per- 
manently within us. 

We fathom you not—we love you—there is perfection 
in you also. 

You fumidi your parts toward eternity. 

Great or small you furnish your parts toward the 
soul ”* 


MlBcaLLANEoiTS Versic Wiiiters: Nathaniel Parker Willie—Charles Fenno Hoffmnn—Thomas William 
Parsons—Bayard Taylor—Sidney Lanier—James Rider Randall—1'homas Bailey Aldnch— 
Richard Watson Gilder—William Bliss Carman. 


mSCELLANEOITS VERSE WRITERS 
MKAHWBII.B, daring the time that Whitman traa 
oouading a new note m literature, a number of 
leas er writers were oontinuing the elder tradition 
of verse. Among these may be mentioned 
NaTSANjEt. Parker Witxis (1806-1867), a facile 
writer whose sentimental verse, now almost for¬ 
gotten, was onoe as popular aa the verse of Tom 
Uooie; Charuss Fenno HomsAK (1806-1884), 
less popular and aingulariy unequal, but a sweet 


singer at his beet; and Dr Thomas Wuxiau 
Pabsons of Boston (1819-1892), who belongs to 
the consideroble school of scholarly verse-writers; 
be was strongly affected by tlie Dante Revival, 
and no poem that he wrote is happier in its dignity 
and grace than the Lines on a BuH of Dante. 

Two figures of greater literary importance are 
Bayard Taylor (1825-1878), and Sidney Lanier 
(1842-1881). Taylor was an iUustnoua tiaveller- 

* Croeeing Brooklyn Bridge . 
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who lived abroad for two years, seemg a good deal 
of the demooratio life both of Germany and Italy. 
Hia first Buooess was made m travel-letters, and he 
always excelled in those, but he iros an effective 
ballad-writer ; his Fwm of the OnerU (1834) being 
among his best. His life was one of tragic and 
varied interest; he essayed much, but perhaps he 
will best be remembered for hia fine translation of 
Goethe's Faust (unfinished), and his delightful 
Travel Chat 

Lanier—4nusician, soldier, poet, and critic— 
fought for the South m the American War, and 
emerged from his harrowing oxponenccs broken in 
health. His skill as a musician is exhibited in his 
verso, notably The Marshes of Olynn, Sunrise, and 
Com He died of consumption in North Carolina, 
after a vain si'arch for climes to restore his health. 
A less considerable figure in American letters than 
Taylor, ho is, if not a more accomi>lished, a more 
origin^ poet. 
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Among the ballads evoked by the Civil War, 
there is none better than the famihar Maryland, 
My Maryland, by James Kider Kahdau. 

it IS not practicable to discuss here the later de- 
vulopment of American verse All that need be 
said IS that demooratio ideals have entered more 
and more intimately uito the poetry of the age, 
and although no poets of commanding power have 
arisen, yet such names as Thomas BAn.EY Aedbich 
(183&-1896) and RicnABD Watson Gildeb (I844r- 
1909) arc sufficient mdication of the sound technical 
accomplishment and imaginative fervour to be 
found among a large number of latter-day 
poets 

A Canadian verse-writer of originality and power 
appears in Wujjam Buss Carman (1861). His 
first work. Lore Ttde on Grand Pri, was published 
in 1803, and at once made its mark. Ho is especi¬ 
ally happy as a nong-wnter, e y. Behind the Arras, 
Ballads of Lost Haven. 
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PROSE 

American Pexstry has. ns its modest pioneor, the 
pious ineptitudes ol the Bay Psalm Bijok; and 
American prose wus iaunciu-d in the stormy waters 
of Puritan theology. Among the earlier Now 
England divines, tlio most agreeable figuru is that 
of Roger Wieuams (c 1697-1683), the aiiostlo of 
toleration, a philologist of some mi-nt. and a Mgor- 
ouB controversialist, whose most famous polemic 
was his reply to that intolerant and and divine, 
John Cotton — Tht Bloody Trncnt {i r of jx^rsocu- 
tion) made yet more Blootly hy Air < 'oUon's endeavours 
to roash if White. 

Dunng the seventeenth century the theocratic 
ascendancy of tho l^l^llall weakened, and the 
religious enthusiasm, tlio ecclesiastic fervour of that 
ora gave place to the political aspiration and 
democratic spirit of the oightcoiith cc-iitury Litera¬ 
ture then bocamo gradually secularised In place 
of The Bloody Tcnent of Persecution, wo have The 
Selling of Joseph —one of the eniliest Anti-Slavery 
documents, by Judge SbwaUj : instead of Orphans 
toell provided for in the Divine Provulence, we find 
a History and Present State of Virginia 

Yet it may be said that Puritanism, just when its 
theological vitality seemed iliokenng out, sent out 
a dying flame more fiery and consuming than ever 
bafore In short, it gave us the Calvinist preacher, 
Jonathan Edwards (c 1703-1758) Lacking the 
culture that has given literary distinction to the 
writings of continental thinkera like Pascal and 


F4nelon, ho exhibited rare power of dialectic; 
indeed, his metaphysical skill and imaginative 
fervour place him among the greal theologians of 
the world He is best known, perhaps, as the 
prcaclicr of Hell fire ; but this minatory type of 
sermon was hy no means imcoinmon among the 
Puntan prcuulierH ; and Edwards’ more solid claim 
to remembrance lies in his powerful treatise on tho 
whore he refutes tlie Armmian doctnno of 
“freedom of choice ’’ and to some extent anticipates 
Hume's theory of Cau-satiou. Edwards' philoso¬ 
phical posit lun, therefore, is quito as compatible 
with a purely sceptical outlook, though he chose 
to make the hauilmaid of his Calvinistic tlieology 
He Mraa a man of intense binconty and 'vvarni piety, 
and by no meajis the harsli, unfeeling dogmatist 
ho is ROmotimeB jiictured lake many another 
theologian, the man was better than his creed 
Edwards was born at ConnecUcut ; his great 
contompomry, the utilitarian and bcientist, Ben¬ 
jamin Fkankun, was born three years later, at 
Boston, Mossaebusotts His father was a tallow- 
chandler with a large family, and Benjamin was 
apprenticed at an early ago to his brother, a punter 
of ttie New England Courant He was a keen 
devourer of books, and well read in contemporary 
loiters Addison proved an important hterary 
mfluenoo, and his earliest publuxttions, anonymously 
publisheil, worn in the style of the Spectaa/r. 
Literary, seientifiti, and jiolitical interests absorbed 
Franklin for the greater part of his life, and whether 
as a shrewd and homely morahst, as a slashing 
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pamphleteer, aa « niaatorly letter-writer, or a dis- 
tinguiriied soieatist, he ia equally remarkable. But 
above all, he wm a great oitizen. In everything 
that pertains to public life, and the advancement 
of the beat intereata of his country, there ia no 
name more dear to America than is that of Benjamin 
Franklm. 

He has given us a vital picture of himself in his 
famous Autobiography; and no writer is more 
completely self-revealing in his writings than ho 
His books and letters give us Franklin's personality 
in solution Hia sense and wit shme m Poor 
Richard's Almanac ; his integrity and robust hope¬ 
fulness are revealed in the Autobiography ; whilst 
in his dialogues and pamphh'ts, the level-headed- 
neas, the sober dignity, the mural oamestness of 
the man are richly exliibited. Truly, his was a 
versatile and many-sided career, sudi as is seldom 
vouchsafed to a single personabty. He is at once 
a typical product of thi fincht elements of American 
life, and a cosmopolitan force in letters. There 
have Ixien many greater literary artists ; but no one 
writer who combined in himself so many diverse 
qualities of sagacious thought, scientific brilliance, 
^rewd worldlinoss, and humanitarian zeal. 

John Wooi,man (1720-1772) stands on a lower 
plane, yet he has many of the qualities that en¬ 
deared Franklin to us His Journal reflects a 
noble and kindly nature, a simple homeliness of 
disposition, that justify Whittier s ahseitioii that 
they exhale “a sweetness as of violets.” Born at 
New Jersey, he worked on a farm for some years, 
and became in turn a bookkeeptu's cloik, a tailor, 
and a home missionary Philanthropy and spiritual 
preoccupations possessed him more and more as 
he grew older, and ho was strenuously ojjpuscd to 
the institution of Slavery, as vutnciis his tract. 
Some Conatdcraliona on Utc Kiepmg of Negroes He 
died of small-pox m 1772, while on a journey to 
England. 

A gentle and boiiignant soul, whose one passion 
was for plam living and high thmking. 

Another agreeable personality, with less of the 
Puntaii in Ins nature, and a more plastic culture, 
is J. Hector St. John de Crevecceur (1731- 
1813), whose Letters of an Amenran Paniur —more 
idyllic than realistic—are only second in litemrY 
charm and human appeal to the Autobiography at 
Franklin The idyllic note, if somewhat over- 
aentiraontal, has proved peculiarly attractive on 
that very account, for as Professor Trent has 
said : 

''' OdvecoBur’s imsKiaation, fired by the vastni'cs and 
the still viigiii lieauty of tlw country, and bv the un¬ 
shackled life of Its inliabitants, bodied forth an ideal 
American which the real American has over sinca taken 
more or less to heart.” 

We now come to the advent of the first profes¬ 
sional man of letters in Ainoncan history. Ciiari.es 
Brockdbk Brown (1772-1810), came of Quaker 
parentage, and devoted his earlier years to legal 
studies. A period of verse-wntuig of little im 
portanoe followed ; then Brown turned to fiotion. 
where he achieved oonsideroble success. His best 
novels were IFteland ; or. The TransformatroH 
iVntSh dealing with the haidahipe of the marriago 


tie : Ormond ; or. The Secret Witness (1790). influ¬ 
enced by Godwm's CalA Wtiltams; and Arthur 
Mervyn (lHOO-1801), remarkable for its hauntmg 
picture of a plague-stricken city. 

Brown’s strength lay in liis sensitive and vivid 
imagination, and although his work owed some 
thing to the Enghsh Gothic School of Romancers, 
espeoiaUy to Walpole and Mrs. Radclifln, there is 
abundant origmality in the treatment of his 
themes; and if he has some natural afilnity for 
‘the wild and mystenous, such as The Mysteries of 
Udolpho show, he had a greater sense of reality 
than we find in Mrs. Radchfle He is the pre¬ 
cursor of Ferumore Cooper, Haw’thome, and Poe. 

Before ilealiiig with those great American writers, 
mention must be made of a man of quite another 
temperament and order of ability— ^VVashington 
litviNU '1783-1859). Ho came of British stock, 
his father being Scotch, his mothei English, and as 
a delicate lad ho went to Europe m I ^4, m quest 
of health. The change not only restoreil liim 
physically, but stirred his imaginative power, and 
OB a writer of travel-letters he fust attracted atten¬ 
tion. On Ills return in 1808, he uudertook the 
editing of a literary miw%i]laiiy, Salmayuruii, where 
he tried his hand blithely at every kind of literary 
experiment—essay, satire, vriso, fielion The 
death of a giil to whom he was deeply attached, 
brought out the sentimental and romantic side ot 
hiB nature; it mellowi>d also his somewhat over- 
cxulieraiit humour, and in the comic History of 
New York, Ins gifts as a discursive humounst are 
first dually sei'ii But the Sketch Book proved his 
most emphatic .success, for hero both his genial 
fun and romantic imagination find admirable ex- 
prosHion. In such tales as Rtp Tan irmlt/c. The 
Spectre Bridegroom, and The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, ho invented a fantastic type of romance, 
less crudo and inoro delicat.cly w’hirosical than 
Brown’s, while in Christmas Eve and Bracebridgr 
Hall he gave us a charming picture of English 
country life, s(‘coiid only in merit to those of 
Goldsmith His lator iiiterost in Sjianish history 
hole fruit m his Life of Columbus (1828), The Con¬ 
quest of Oranatla (1829), and The Alhambra (1832) 
The first is only moderately gooil, the others gave 
the author umpio scope for his gift of happy descrip¬ 
tion, and contain some of Ins best writing. 

Lator in life, after his return to America, ho was 
attracted by the life out West; but though some¬ 
thing of this found its way into a Tour on the 
Pro tries, and The. Adventures of Captain Bonneville, 
tho romance of the West was to find its most 
satisfying exponents later in Cooper and Parhnian. 
Biographical work occupied the last few years of 
his Ufe, but ho is not at his best in the Life oj 
Goldsmith or the unfortunate Life of lYashnigton, 
for ho had not tho gifts of the true biographer 

Rm'iewing his work as a wholo, we arc struck by 
its froshiicss, geniality, and picturesque bn'iidth 
In many ways Irving is to American prose what 
Longfellow is to its poetrj : he is a varied, wholo- 
Bome, and attractive w'riter, somewhst voluminous 
in his sentiment, and graceful and charming rather 
than strong and profound. If not a great man of 
lettera, ho is a genoine and delightful one. 



KATHANIEL 

A Rajhy Day aa nm lux 

The day oontlnoed toxering uid gloomy; the 
ilovenly, ragged, apoogy olouds drifted hmvily along, 
tliera me no variety even m the ram; it was one dull, 
oontinned, monotonoua patter, patter, patter, excepting 
that now and then I was enhvened by uie idea of abriak 
ahowar, from the rattling of the drone upon a paeaing 
ombreila. It wae quite refraehing—u I may be ulowed 
a haokneyed phraae of the day—when m the oourae 
of the morning a horn blew, and a etage-ooach whirled 
throuf^ the etreet with outedde pasaengen etuok all 
over It, oowenng under cotton umbrellae, and aeethed 
together, and reeking with tlie eteama of wet box-ooata 
ai)^ upper benjamins. The sound brought out from 
their lurking-plaoe a crew of vagabond bom and vaga¬ 
bond dogs, and the carroty-headed hostler and that 
nondeaonpt animal yolept Boots, and all ^e other 
vagabond race that infest the purheus of an inn * but 
the bustle was transient; the coach whirled on its way ; 
and boy and dog, and hostler and Boots, all slunk 
back agam to their holes; the street became silent, 
and the rain continued to ram on. 

The evening gradually wore away. The travellers 
read the papers two or three times over. Some drew 
round the fire, uid told long otories about their horses, 
about their adventures, their overturns, and breaking- 
downa. They discussed the credits of different noer- 
ohants and different inns, and the two wags told several 
choice anecdotes of pretty chamber-maids and kmd 
landladies. All this passed as they were quietly taking 
what they called their nighteapa—that is to say, strong 
glasses of brandy and water and sugar, or some other 
mixture of the kind , after which they one after another 
rang for Boots and the chamber-maid, and walked 
off to bed m old shoes cut down mto marvellously un¬ 
comfortable slippers. There was only one man loft— 
a ehort-legged, long-bodied, plethonc fellow, with a 
very large, eondy he^. Me sat by himself with a glass 
of port-wme negus and a spoon, sipping and stirring, 
and meditating and sipping, until nothing was left 
but the spoon. He gnmually fell seleop l>olt upright 
in his chair, with the empty gloss standing before him ; 
and the candle seemed to fall asleep too, for the wiok 
rew long and black, and cabbaged at the end, and 
immed the little light that remained in the chamber. 
The gloom that now prevailed was contagious. Around 
hung the shapeless and almost spectral box-coats of 
departed travellers, long sinoo buned in deep sleep. 
I only heard the ticking of the clock, with thu drop- 
drawn breatiiings of the sleeping toper, and the drip¬ 
pings of the ram—drop, drop, drop—from the oa\cs 
m & house.^ 

Jaubs FENiBfOKB CooFER (1789-1851), was bom 
In New Jersey m September 1789, of mixed English 
and Swedish stook, and his earliest years were 
spent amid the wilds still tenanted by the Indmns 
His soholastio training was brief owmg to difi^nces 
between his hither and the authorities at Yule 
College. Before entering the Navy as a midship¬ 
man in 1809, he served two years before the mast 
in a merehant vessel. 

After some years' wandering he married in 1811, 
and settled down to a country gentleman's life, 
but chance leading him into experimenting m 
flolion, he stumbled upon a line of work in which 
ha was to achieve fame. This he did not win until 
after some apprentioeship; but very soon, and 
despite irritating faults as a writer, he clearly 
ptmrad himself a story-teller who excelled in action, 
and none have transcended him as a romancer of 
the forest, prairie, and the sen. He is uncertair 
in chaiBOterisation—^Natty Bumpo notwithstand¬ 
ing— especially with his women, but he has an 

* Bfwebridge Halt. 
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ipio gift for advantnia and a Strang and rabust 
imaginatioa. Chven primal types, such as the 
IndianB, he is admirable; lieatlier Stooldng ie a 
masterpieoe; given etemental baekground siuh aa 
the sea or the prairie, he is impressive. BQs 
effeota ara highly oolou^, and his rdigious pre¬ 
judices are fnmidy msiatent. But, like our own 
Charles Baade, whom he resembles largely in temper 
and in method, there is a sinBwy strength mid 
spacious gieatuesB about his best worh. Such 
^ries as The Pilot, The Deerriayer, The Lout of Ae 
Mohicana, The PaOiiinder, The Pioneere, and The 
Pranrie, dealing aa th^ do for the moat part with 
the olaah of the new mvilisation with the primitive 
life of Young Amerioa, have no peers in romantio 
flotion. In their own way they ate umque. 

Among a crowd of leaser romanoers who followed 
Cooper, may be mentioned Hbukan Msi.viixk 
(1819-1891) who spent many years as a sea-rover, 
and achieved success with his novel Typee, a peep 
at Polynesian hfe (1846); Oomoo: a Narmtive 
of Advevtvree in Ae SottA Sea (1847), and Mviby 
Dick, or the White Whale (1851). As a psmter of life 
at sea he is fully equal to Cmper, but his powers 
of story-tellmg are leas varied and sustained. 

John Pendleton Kennedy (1795-1870) wrote 
one notable romance dealing with the Revolution 
in the South, Horae-Shoe Rdbtnaon, a tale of the 
Tory ascendancy; and William Gizxmobb Bimmb 
(180&-1870),a Southerner, was a more prolific writer 
with greater staging power, who m The Yemaaaee, a 
story of South Carolina,exhibitedaroughbut genuine 
power of exciting nanativo, not unworthy of Cooper. 

We now come to the two greatest forces in 
American fiction : Hawthorne and Poe. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (1804-1864) 
His Lxee 

The descendant of a long line of sea-worthies, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was bom at Salem, Mass., 
on July 4, 1804, and when bis father died four 
years later, his mother, who was but twenty-seven, 
became deprossed and melancholy, living the life 
of a recluse until her death m 1849. Had it not 
been for his Uncle Robert, the boy’s weUaie and 
education might have fared badly. 

Young Hawthorne’s first sclioolmaster was the 
eminent Dr. Worcester, then a young graduate 
fresh from Yale, who had sot up a school at Salem. 
By an acoident that prevented him for some years 
from taking any part in school sports, the lad not 
unnaturally bemme a voracious reader—a mixed 
diet of Shakospeare, Milton, Smollett, and Ma. 
Radchlle (on week days) gave place on Sundays to 
Bunyan's Pilgrim'a Progreaa. 

A shy, sensitive, dreamy boy, he lived a singularly 
lonely hfe with his mother sistere, and 
to have bad no companions of bis own age. When 
he was fourteen the family left Salem for Raymond, 
where his grandfather poseeesed some lendiri pro¬ 
perty. Wild and soUtazy aa the oountiy waa^ and 
devoid of all society but that of his own fsinily. 
Hawthorne always kmked faaok upon his two yean 
there as the happiest of his boyhood : " 1 livad in 
M ai ne like a bM of the air,” he wrote fifty yean 
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later, " ao p«rfeot vn» the freedom I enjoyed. But 
it WM there I first got my cursed habits of sohtude." 

Leaving Raymond in 1819, two years were spent 
with the Rev. Caleb Bradley in preparation for 
ooUege. At the eamo time, his liierary sense 
began to stir. In 1820 he made his first experi¬ 
ment in joumahsin: a paper for boys, entitled 
The Spectator —written with a pen on small note- 
paper, containing two charaotensiio essays on 
Solitude and Indiutry —four numbers of which were 
issued from August 21st to Septembor 18th. 

But the time had arrived for him to thoose a 
profession, and a letter to his mother revealed his 
opinions on the subject The Churdi was regarded 
as “ BO dull a way of life ” ; the Law was put aside, 
as the multitude of lawyers revealed the fact that 
“ one half oi thorn (upon a modorato calculation) 
are in a state of actual starvation ” ; and as a 
doctor, the idea of hvmg on the diseases of his 
fellow-creatures did not appeal to him. “What do 
you think, of my becoming an author J ’’ he wrote. 
“ Indeed, I think the illegibility of my hand- 
writmg IS very author-hke “ 

In the summer of 1821, with no very definite 
calling in view, Hawthunio left Bowdom, a small 
college presided over by a cultured and kindly 
stall, where Franklm Pioroo and Longfellow were 
his companions Notwithstanding his retiring dis¬ 
position, he seems to have taken his share in the 
rough-and-tumble life of his college. On one 
occasion he was fined fifty cents for card-playmg, 
but as ilawthomo had a hatred of debt and managed 
to live on three hundred dollars a year, we may 
presume that hia convivialities were not on a very 
extensivo scale In 1825 he gratluuted, and having 
distmguislieil himself m Latin and English, returnril 
to Salem, where for twelve years in “ the monastery 
of Home ” he lived the somewhat liormit life 
charoctoristio of the whole family II is days were 
spout in reading and study, he received no \isitois 
and made no friendships, and his meals were left 
outside hia locked door until it plcusod him to 
take them in An early sea bath in the summer, 
and long walks after dark, appeal to have been his 
sole rocmations 

Hawthorne hod dofimtoly decided to earn his 
living by his pen if possible, but his early ventures 
were doomed to disnppomtment. Fanahawe in 
1826, published anonymously and at his own ex¬ 
pense, was a failure; he then wrote a number of 
short stones, but unable to find a publisher he 
burned them in disgust. Nothing daunted, how¬ 
ever, he proceeded to write another collection 
whi(^ appeared in The Token, edited by S. C. 
Goodrich (“ Peter Parley ”), and with some measure 
of success those made their appearance m 1837 as 
Twice Told Talee He also did much editonal work, 
but the remuneration was so poor that he was 
glad to accept a post in the Customs at Boston, 
which be occupied from 1839 to 1841. A year later, 
he married Miss Sophia Peabody, and in the old 
dwelling at Concord to which he brought his bride 
was wntten the famous Moaaea from an Old Afonw 

It was at this period that Hawthorne became 
connected with the Utopian scheme known as the 
Brook Farm Community, and be does not seem to 


have been so impressed with the experiment as he 
(uiticipated : “ 1 went to live in Arcady,” ho said, 
“ and found myself up to the cbm in a tomyard.'* 
However, but for this experience we might never 
have had The Blithedale Romance (1862). 

While acting as Surveyor of the port of Salem, 
Hawthorne was hard at work on The Scarlet Letter, 
published m 1850, follmfod by The Houae of the 
Seven Ociblea (1851), Grandfather'a Chavr, and The 
Wonder Book. 

On the election of Franklin Pierce to the Presi¬ 
dency, he at once sought out his old friend and 
schoolfellow. The consulship at Liverpool was 
offered and accepted by Hawthorne, and in Ovr 
Old Home (1863) ho gives us a vivid description oi 
the four years spent in England. For the next 
three years be roamed through Franco and Italy ; 
a Berios of Note Books and The Marble Faun being 
the result of his European w'ondermgs. 

On Hawthorne’s return to America in 1860, the 
country was m the throes of an impending civil 
war, and ho found it difficult to settle down, or to 
give his attention to any serious literary work 
His health failed giadually until 1864, when it 
rapidly gave way, and while on a visit to his 
fnend, ex-President Pierce, the great novelist was 
taken sciiously ill ; he died on May 18th, at 
Plymouth, Now Hampshire, and is bunod at 
Concord. 

His Work 

In Hawthorne’s writings there are three char- 
actenstics at impress themselves upon the 
ixiader— tiis Bcnse of mystery, his gift of fantasy. 
hiB intellectual detachment. 

Sense of Mystery. —When Hawthorne de¬ 
clared that he was “ a lover of the browrn twilight,” 
he gave us, in that admirable, self-revealing phrase, 
a clue to his outlook as a literary artist. Twdi^t 
was his art medium Some fiowers are the sweetest 
lifter sunset, and keep their fmgrance for the 
romirig of night. So did Hawthorne's genius. But 
the twilight III which it throve was a homely one , 
a worm ivilight with gold and sepia m it. Poo 
also was a lover of the twilight, but it was a grey, 
brooding one, full of strange imreat. Hawthorne’s 
tuilight is a restful aunospheie Thus his sense 
of mystoiy has an mdividual note about it. It 
has not tho uncanny magic of Poe ; it eschews the 
merely grotesque and homble It seeks only to 
reveal the unfamiliar side of familiar things; to 
put ordinary life in an unusual setting Ihat this 
18 BO is perfectly clear from the exquisite preface to 
The Scarlet Letter : 

“Moonlight in a familiar room,” he says, “ faUing so 
white upon the carpet, and showing all its figures so 
distinctly, making every object so minutely visible, yet 
so unlike a morning or noontide visibility,—is a medium 
the most suitable for a romanco writer to get acouainted 
with his illusive guests. There is the uttle comestio 
scenery of the well-known apartment; the churs, with 
each its separate individuality; the centre table, sus¬ 
taining a work-basket, a volume or two, and an extin¬ 
guished lamp; the sofa, the bookcase, the picture on 
the wall; —all these details, so completely seen, are so 
spiritualised by the unusual light, that they seem to 
1 m their aetuu eubstanoe and become things of intellect. 
Nothing is too small or too trifling to undergo this 
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ehange wad aoquira dignity thereby. A chiid’e Rhoe, the 
doU seated in her little wicker oam^ie, the hobby¬ 
horse.—whatever, in a word, has been uned or played 
with during the day. is now invested with a quality 
of strangeness and remoteness, though still almost as 
vividly present as by daylignt. Thus, therefore, the 
floor of our familiar room has become a neutral terri¬ 
tory, somewhere between the rea world and fairyland, 
where the Actual and the Imaginary may meet, and 
ewdi imbue itself with the nature of the other.” 

Hawthorne's world is a real enough world ; for 
a thing seen in the twihght or the moonlight is no 
more unreal than that seen in the sunlight. But it 
is different. It gives us a fresh point of view, 
with a subdued and deUcate diarin of its own. Foe 
sought to heighten the ezcUcmeni of everyday 
life ; Hawthorne merely to heighten the beauty. 
“ Some things wo miss,” be said, “ not because 
our eyes aro not clear enough . . . but because 
the daylight is too bluiding ” 

His Puritan strain is shown unmistakably in his 
choice of subjects WTiethcr we look at his longer 
romances or his short stones, one thing is clear: 
Sin m one form or another is tho constant pre¬ 
occupation. Sinful passion m The Scarlet IjcUer; 
hereditary evil in 2'Ac House’oj the Sei'en GabUi; 
tho unconscious crueitv of Iho philanthropist m 
2'he Bliifudiilr Romaru-e ; sin and liuniiin progrrHs 
m The MarbU Faun. Yet no I’lintaii was ovei less 
didaotic tlian bo ; and it is in his treatment of tho 
familiar Funton formulas that the originality of tho 
literary artist emerges ior it is tho psychological, 
not the ethical imjilications, os we might expc^ct, 
that immediately concern him. Ho w fascinated by 
tho mysfeiy of the pmblom ; the obvious moml lie 
jiafahcs by. 

The Scarlet Letter, for instance, is only sujier- 
ficially a tale of sinful passion ; fundamentally it is 
a sillily in tho pathology of rcinorsn We are not 
called upon to assess the n'sponsibihty of tho vin¬ 
dictive husband, tho enirig clergyniuu, or the wifo 
false to her vows Hawthorne uhks us rather to 
wateh tho effect of remorse upon tho cliaracter of 
the two chief actors; we find ourselves scnitimsing 
with meticulous taro the evil arising from tho 
necessanly furtive up-bringing of the child ; tho 
corroiiing effects of the enforced insincerity of tho 
man’s daily life ; the spiritual degradation caused 
by the fateful letter woven on tho woman's breast. 
So m The House of the Seven Gables, the author is 
nut concerned with the chanictei of tho original 
wrong-doing ; but with the growing blight spread 
by tins wrong-domg on future* generations It is 
not with the sour grapes eaten by tho father that wo 
ore concerned but with the ‘‘ chilclroii's teeth set on 
edge.” 

We may apply the same test to all the other 
atones, where Hawthorne slates an ethical problem, 
and m each case shall we find that it is tho mystenous 
alchemy of sin that attracts him. He treats his 
subject in fact as an artist, not as a moraJst. 

A sense of mystery leads its possessor often into 
vague visions. It is not so with Hawthorne. His 
best work is clear, definite, and simple. Take as an 
illustration that beautiful little interlude The Story 
of David Swan, It deals with a young man, who 
while waiting for the coach to tako him to the town 
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whore he may essay his fortune, falls asleep in a copae 
near the highway. While he is sleeping, a man and 
his wife pass by, and attracted by his youth, wish 
he was their son. They are wealthy. Why diouM 
they not adopt him T Had he awakened just then 
tho half-formed resolution might have been con¬ 
firmed : but he does not wake, and they pass on. 
'riien comes a maiden tnpping along; she is fair and 
sweet and made for love, and she looks with favour 
on the sleeping youth. Again, if he had awakened 
just then—what might not the future have held for 
both of them. Sho looks wistfully at his upturned 
fac(‘, and m her turn passes on Then come men 
with munlcr m their hearts Ihcy see the sleepmg 
youih and covet his knapsack But before they 
can actualise their ugly designs the rattle of the 
conch IS hoard on tho rood, and the sound of the 
horn. 

The youtli leaps up fre^m sleep, and jumps on the 
coach, unconscious of tho fact that m this brief 
spaco of time while ha had licoii robting, wealth, love, 
and death hod each apiK?aM'd in turn, and in turn 
potvseil him by 

A simiilo little ejnsodc*. tokl with rare delicacy 
anil n*straint—an elocpioiil little fancy on the possi- 
bihtiia of life ... of the things that nearly hap¬ 
pen ; an nloa that, eoiild so easily have lx*on sixiileci 
by a too pondcruu.« piiiposi, oi an over-anxious art. 
Thc-io IS no inoic | jfcit pioiv in all Hawthorne’s 
wntiiigh than li.. 

Ills G>fl of F’inl.i’y - -P'aiitaf-y la e.oinmoii to two 
clas.si‘S of writers—tho who sec moic ilimly than 
ordinal y jieople, who r«‘o “ im u as tri'Cb wulkiiig.' 
and who lesort. thrrefoni to fantastic images and 
emlx‘Uislinionls to coiuMial their poverty of sight, 
and those who si'C tnmo '■Ic.irlv than the majority, 
and who iisi' fantasy as a pictorial iippeal to impress 
folk with dimmer power of \L-iion than themselves 

lliiwihonie lielongs to 'he hitter There is no 
greutei inistako than to think of him u.^ some readers 
do, a.s a vagrant dri'ainer who saw the world with 
half-closc'd eyos. lie wiu, a lemarkably clear-sighted 
man. and a pioof of this may bo been in the clarity 
and vividness wilh whiclt he csmld, when be diose, 
draw everyday characters Take os an illustration 
his picturu of iho old fipjilo dealer—it is an amazing 
little v'lgnetto of dehcatc, sli'tiiiled ulihcrvation. 
I>efoo himself could not have lietteml its realism, 
for Hawthorne not only s(*cs, but sees «nto. And it 
IS Ix'caiist* ho saw bohiiid tho externals of his char- 
actc'iK, Uiat wo are often dismclined to credit him 
with (ho jiower of soeiiig externals at all 

If wo examine a few of his faiitobica we shall 
realise tho fundamental raality that underlies them, 
and not regard them nieiely os the indesuout spray 
of an excitable imaginat ion. 

In lidpfHJii ini's Daughter wo have what is, on the 
suifiicc, a htlLe fairy tale of lovo and poison, charm¬ 
ingly told, yet apparantly remote enougli from 
ordinary hfo. Beatrice has Ix'en brought up by 
her father in a ganlon of beautiful flowers, which 
de.ivo their fragranco and lovelincH.s fiom poison. 
And living and breathing as she does an atmos¬ 
phere of poison, sho is like one of the flowers, lovely 
aa they and as poisonous. Then sho falls in love, 
and her lover finds out, to his horror, tlie tnmted 
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sourae of her life and beauty. The father ia per 
Buaded to deatroy thia poiaou in her nature, and 
adminjatera a powerful antidote. The poison la 
annihilated, and with it her hfe also; for poison 
has become to her a second nature, a law ^ hfe, 
althou^ the law of death to others. The psycho¬ 
logical truth underlying this ingenious httle rom¬ 
ance la incontestable, and Hawthorne, in place of 
leading us away from reality, as some weavers 
of fantasy do, bnngs us through fantasy to the 
very heart of reality. 

Take another fictional extravagance. The, Snow 
Image, a delicate end exquisite little fantasy, told 
with the simplicity of Hans Andersen. No mote 
charming commentary on the mischief wrought by 
kind, well-meanmg, but unimaginative people 
could be desired. 

Hawthorne’s fantasies are never meaningless: 
they are symboho. Symbolism la a perilous weapon 
save m the hands of the true artist In Hawthorne’s 
hands, it is nearly always atlractive; for it is 
never too obtrusive, never overcrowdod.; 

Donatello’s pointed ears (in I'he Marble Faun) 
are dehcately suggestive of his aiuiiuil nature ; the 
red stigma over Dimmesdalo's heart suggests the 
ooiToding remorse within; tho hkeness of 2’/ir 
Oreat Stone Face to that of the eager seeker who is 
expecting to sec it exlomalibed as some other, 
never dreaming of himself, is a beautiful rcnunder 
of a familiar text. 

Sometimes tho play of fantasy runs thin, as in 
The Birth Mark, and tho symbuhsm asserts itself 
over-insistently ; but given the mooil (and Haw¬ 
thorne is e»icutially a writer for eertam moods), 
the fantasies touch tho imagination delicately and 
pleasantly, hko fiow'ers that brush the faco in the 
gloom, dimly soon, and faintly fraguiiit. 

What a grateful contrast from tho romantic 
upholstering of tho Cjlotlnc schtxil. Here are no 
stage direotiuns for “ sciranis without ” ; “ lights 
down ” and “lights up ’’, no imuniiulation of the 
weather for tho sheer purpose of thnll-making. 
Haivthome's romantic sympathies surround the 
Simplest things; onveloyiing their familiar, every¬ 
day appearance m his blown twilight atmospheie, 
until they loae thoir sharp outliiio and assume 
strange and alien shapes “Among ourselves,’’ 
he sighed, “ there is no fairy land for the romancer ’’ 
He need not have lamented ; his very strength lay 
in the barreniioss of tho environment ui which he 
lived ; its liard, unblinking actuality. Give him a 
heap of stones and he sees a ladder at once from 
earth to heaven. Throw him a handful of nettles 
and he will, like Blisa, weave out of them mantles 
of magic. Ho could strike the hard rock of New 
England hfe, and the waters of romance gushed 
forth at once. 

If this be BO, says the reader, what miracles will 
be wrought when ho can pass to a land nch in 
romantic associations 7 Hawthorne in Italy I does 
not the combination rouse the highest expectations 7 
What did happen we can see for ourselves in The 
MaihU Faun, and the result is on the whole dis¬ 
appointing. It is a long and ambitious romance, 
with a fine, promising motif—that of the faunlike 
being who is suddenly stricken into manliuod 


through an overwhelming passion. But the vary 
richness of the romantic material among the streets 
of Rome seems to have stunned rather thaw 
stimulated his imagination. The book has many 
beauties: beauties of description, beauties of sug¬ 
gestive fancy; but there is a curious immaturity 
about it. And as a result of this there is an un¬ 
reality at times about the fantastic development 
that we never feel in some of the Tioxce Told Tales, 
or Mosses from an Old Manse He u sensitive 
enough to tho romantic asaooiation of his sur¬ 
roundings ; but they distract rather than inspire 
bim as a literary artist. 

Hawthorne’s finest efiorts are not the result of 
external stimulus at all. His gossamer fancies are 
spun hke the spider’s web out of hia own self. 
Shorn of romantic surroundings, he achieves his 
highret triumphs. Ho was always sighing for 
richer mental diet, but the sparse, ascetic hving 
suited hiB temperament and genius best. 

" No author,” ho says, can conenivo of the difficulty 
of writiiiK a roiiiaiico stxiut a country where there m 
no slitwlow, no antiquity, no rii>stcr>, no picturesque 
and gloomy wrong, nor an> thing but a commonplace 
proapoiity, an is lisppily tho case with my dear native 
land. It will bn very long, I trust, b<‘fore romanco- 
writera may hid congenial and easily-handled themes 
either in tho artiala of our stalwart republic, or in any 
characteristic ai.d prot>abIe eicnts of our individual 
lives. Romance and poetry, ivy, lichcn<i, and wall- 
flowers need rums to make them grow." 

We think of his New England Slones, and smile 
at the pervenuty of the man unable to realise not 
only wdiero his own strength lay, but wherem lies 
the real spirit of romancr- “ lloiiianco and poetry, 
ivy, lichens, and walifiownrs need rums to make 
ihom grow.” Fio ! Nathaniel Hawthorne, there is 
no worse pathetic fallacy than this; and your 
own fantasies give tho ho to it. You j'ourself liavo 
shown us that Romance la the pixitry of reality, 
that below every coinmonploco links a mystery; 
and that the fantasies you love are merely iinogina- 
tivfl attitudes nithout any refcrenci' to tho thing 
looked at. Nor cun anyone doubt that m his heart 
he loved what a critic has called the “ bleak granite 
rocks anti half-baked civilisation ” of his own 
coimtry; it is this zealous love for them that gives 
the note of petulance and childishness to his 
comments on English life. With his sensitive 
artistic eye he drank m our richer store of romantio 
material; ^o^'elled m the old hospital at Leicester; 
the historical memories of the countr^de; yet 
smarting ell the while, loyal Amencan as he was, 
that these things were not in his own land. Then 
in his jealousy he girds at our John Biillism. For 
hia diatribes on Englishmen he has been severely 
taken to task by English critics. But really it is 
not for 118 to cast stones at him. Our own insu¬ 
larity IS often far more olTensive, when we enter 
countries other than our own, lacking the 
excuse that Hawthorne had at his uncongenial 
post at the Liverpool Customs Office, where he 
first took stock of our countrymen. Yet he is 
exquisitely alive to the romantic aspects of English 
life, though firmly convinced that we have too 
much beer and roast beef in us to appreciate 
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tlMm. Hut he under-eBtimated our imaginative 
powera, need not prevent ua from appreciating his. 

Hia InteUeetual Detachment .—^Behmd the romantic 
idealiim of Hawthorne, behind that acute seiue of 
qiiritual perepeetive that we call mystery, there is 
a cool, inquisitive intellect. There is no passion in 
his writing, often as he deals with passion. His 
imagination is fertile and exquisite, but the dowena 
it gives birth to are no rich, vital blooms, but 
dehoate, funtly-tinted, famtIy.Boentcd blosBoms, 
with a palpable yet chill beauty of their own—for 
the cool, bracing air of New England has helped 
to nurture them. He has the hand oi the artist, 
but the soul of the acientuit. He probes, analyses, 
weighs dispasuonately (when his prejudices are not 
engaged), keeping himself in detachment from his 
subject so 08 to more thoroughly rate its value. 
Take as an illustration of this, the powerful passage 
where he addresses the dead body of Squire 
Pyncheon, running steadily and rplentlessly through 
the dead Judge’s appointments and idiosyncrasies 
BO as to make us realise the littleness of the man 
and the irony presented by his mute, lifeless figure. 
It is a fine passage, and the mystery and pitifulness 
of death are admirably suggested ; yet the cold, 
relentless analysis of the man’s short-comings (just 
as it is), reveals a fresh side of Hawthorne’s nature. 

“Half an hour Whj, Judge, it is alrcodv two hour*- 
by }our own undeviatingly accurate ebronometer 
(dance your eye down on it and see. Ah I ho will 
not Rive himself the trouble either to bend bis head or 
elevate his hand, so as to bring the faithful time-keejxir 
within hia range of i ision. Time all at nnen appears 
to have become a matter of no moment with the Judge I ” 

Yet Hawthorne’s emotions never radiate hoat os 
do the emotions of some novelists. His characters 
pass through awful spiritual expenences; but ho 
iiitellectualises the tragedy, and though wo are 
interested, even fascinated, we are rarely moved. 
Think what Charlotte Bronte would have made of 
the young girl Hilda, burdened hy her dread W'cret, 
or Mr. Hoiriy of Zcnobia with her tragic affection. 
Hawthoiue’s cool, prying iritellc-ct moves across liia 
subject; and fho emotional problem is scarcely 
felt. We are looking at a scientific “ ease,” not 
at a human problem The Scarlet Letter is a won¬ 
derful bonk, doheate and subtle in its art, noble 
m its austere licauty; but surely never was a 
poignant passion so frigidly treat eil Wo are in 
the spirit of the dissecting-room Hawthorne will 
pursue some nice point in psychology or moial 
pathology with a kind of intellectual fury. Ihis 
intelleotualism comes as a surprisii to many readers 
who imagine that the choice of emotional subject- 
matter necessitates an emotional treatment. But 
the imagination has its intellectuoI side as well as 
its sentimental side, and the tendency to fantastic 
treatment is in itself an intellectual bent. Indeed 
fantasy is the intellect in holiday mood 

Nowhere, however, do we better rrolise this de¬ 
tachment than in The Blithedale Romance Osten¬ 
sibly fhe record of a communistic experunent, 
bas^ on Che experience of tho httlo colony at. 
Brook Farm, it exhibits in a most striking way 
the keen analjrtio power of Hawthorne; ard wc 
dioll not eiT greatly if we aasociate the peraonalit.v 


of Miles Coveidale with that of his creator. Cover- 
dole IB a sympathetic and kindly man, imaginative 
enough to sympathise with and understand the 
aspiration of the httle colony, cool and observant 
enough to note their foibles and weaknesses. 

Admirably does he depict in Hollingsworth, the 
thoroughgoing Reformer and Social Idealist. Read 
the scene where he and Coverdale are working 
together, piling stones in a dyke, and the narrow, 
uncompromismg, though desperately nervous char¬ 
acter of the man is shown with that dry, astringent 
humour in which Hawthorne excelled. 

“ Ho ” (HoHitigsworth) " would glare upon us from the 
thick shrubbery of his meditations, like a tiger out of 
a jungln, make the briefest reply possible, and bet^e 
himself back into the solitude of bis heart and mind. 

. . . He WOK for ever busy with his strange, and as most 
people thought, impracticable plan for the reformation 
of criminals through an appeal to their higher instincts. 
Much as 1 liked Hollingsworth, it cost me many a groan 
to tolerate him on tins point. Ho ought to have com- 
mencfKl his investigation of the subject by committing 
some huge sin in his proper person, and examining 
the condition of hia higher instincts afterwards.” 

Yet there jh nothing hard in Bawl home’s nature ; 
indeed Iho inlelloctuoi detachment serves as a 
protection for his fine and dehcate scnsibihties. 
i’herc are many fine, tend'*r touches in the char¬ 
acterisation of the girl I’nsciUa ; while the splendid 
figure of /enobia is portrayed with a trae sense of 
tragedy. 

ATention has Imm>ii iiioiio of Haivtliome’s humour, 
which lb too often uiulor-estimated It is a quiet, 
insidious humour, the natural product of a brood¬ 
ing, merlilativc Icinpt'rameiit, with no touch m it 
of aiiinml spirits, but with a whiinMCiiI charm that 
tightens up many a passage in his writings, and 
flashes agieeablv from his letters 

Unis he writes to a friend about liis house at 
Concoid ; 

" I know nothing of the house except Thoreau’s 
tolling me that it wo-h inhalutcd a geiioration or two 
ago hj' a man who believed he should iie\er die. I 
fx-liCN o, liowever. he is dead ; at least I hope so ; else 
he may probably reappear and dispute :uy title to hia 
residence ” 

Here is a fine touch of self-cniicism dealing wilh 
his enily Cust.oin House experience • 

“It was a folly, with tho materiality of this daily 
life pressing W) intrusively upon me, to attempt to 
fling iny.solf book Into another nge ; or to insist on 
creating a semblance of a world out of airy matter. . . . 
The wisi'r effort would have been, to difluse thought and 
iiiiagination through tho opaejue substance of to-day, 
and thus make it a bright tiansparency ... to seek 
resolutely Dio true and indcstrurtihle value that Jay 
hidden in the petty and weansorno incidents and ordinary 
charoctera with which I was now conversant. The 
fault was mine. The page of life that was apread out 
before me w’oa dull and coinmonplacc. onlv because I 
had not fathomed its deeper import A better book 
than 1 ahali over write woa there . . . These perceptions 
came too late ... I hail ceased to bo a writer of 
tolerably poor tales and essa\s, and had become a 
tolerably good Surveyor of the Customa. That was 
all. But, nevertheless, it is anything but agreeable to 
be Iiaunicd by a suspicion that one’s iiitelleet la dwindling 
May, or exhaling, wilhoiit your coiiseiousneaa, like 
ether out of a phial; ao that at eveiy glance you find 
a smaller and leas volalde rmiduum.” 
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He comments thus on a child's drawing : 

"One of the children drawing a cow on the black¬ 
board Bays, * rn kick this leg out a little more,’ a very 
happy energy of axpreviion, completely identifying 
lierHclf with the cow ; or perhaps as the cow’s creator, 
conscious of full power over its movements.” 

Thus, on a domestic duty performed during his 
wife’s absence : 

‘“The washing of dishes does seem to me the moat 
absurd and unsatisfactory business that I ever under¬ 
took. If, when once washed, they would remain clean 
for ever and ever (which they ought in all reason to do, 
considering how much trouble it is) thoro would he less 
occasion to grumble; but no tmoner is it done than it 
requires to be done again." 

Again: 

“ I am at this moment > iqierintciiing the corned 
beef, which has lioen on the lire, us it setmis to me, ever 
since the beginning of time, and shows no symjituins 
of lM‘iiig done before the tiack of doom. . . . To sav 
the truth, I look upon it a^- kucIi a iiiaslerpieea iii its 
wav that it seoms irrcvcmntial to eat it. Things on 
wh.ch so much thought and luiiour are bestowod should 
surely be immortal.” 

Again: 

“ I went to Ocorge TTillanrs office, nnd he spoke 
with imoiitigahle resolution of tliu necessity of my 
going to dine with Jjongfellnw before returning to Con¬ 
cord ; blit I have an almost miraculous power of 
esoaping fiom iieoessit les of this kind Destiny itself 
has often liocii worsted in the attempt to get mo out 
to dinner.” 

His htemry stylo is no loss tho result of his 
intelloctiial subtlety, than of his sympatiirtic 
imagmaliun. It gives foiiu and precision to Ins 
fancies •. 

“Tho nine demandeil so delilierato a pause in order 
to detect the hidden |K-cuiiaiitieh nnd subtle cxquiMtc- 
nosit of Its flavour, tliat to drink it uuis n'ully inoio a 
moral than a phj steal enjoyment ” 

“ His feeling for flowers wan very exquisite, and 
seemed not so much a taste as an omotion." 

” She was plucked out of a mystery and hod its roots 
still clinging to her.'' 

Hawthorne is referred to frequently as a mystic 
Now a mystic is, above all things, a man who is 
111 intimate loiioh with spiritual reahties. If 
Vaughan, Blake, and Francis Thompson are 
mystics (and no ono would deny this), then assuredly 
Hawthoino is not. He loved mystery ; it touched 
his imagination and excited his curiosity ; but be 
loved It as a literary artist, just as did Rossetti, 
and to have a subtle sense of tho mystery of life 
is not necessary to bo a mystic Hia inhontance 
of Puritan instincts, again, is umh.! as a pigment 
to paint his pictures, not as a rrecHi to regulate 
hia outlook on life Etliical pieoeeupations drift 
through his pages, yet ho is noi really a moralist ; 
he is not concrete, prnclieal, direct eiinngh ; he 
never became more than n psydiologieal clreamor, 
faseinatod by tho conqilexilies of tho human 
conscience and allowing his delicate fancies to play 
over thorn He holds, indeed, a unique place m 
English letters, by virtue of a subtle, elusivo genius 
that concerns itself neither primarily with the world 


of everyday life, nor with the worid of the spirit; 
but is poised midway—in a shadowy borderland 
—a visionary with his head amid the star-dust of 
romance, his feet set 6rm on the concrete actualities 
of life. 

“ A large number of pamengera were already at the 
station-house awaiting the departure of the can. By 
the aspect and demeanour of those persons it was easy 
to judge that the feelings of the community had under¬ 
gone a very favourable change in reference to the 
celestial pilgrimage. It would have done Runyan’s 
heart good to see it. Instead of a louoly and ragged 
man, with a hum burden on his back, plodding along 
sorrowfully on foot while the whole city lioobM after 
him, here were parties of the farst gentry and most 
respectable people in the neighbourhood setting forth 
towards the Celestial City as choerfuUy as if the pil¬ 
grimage were merely a summer tour Among the gen¬ 
tlemen were characters of deserved eniinonco—magis¬ 
trates, politieians, and men of wealth, by whoso example 
religion could not but be greatly recommended to tneir 
meaner brethren. In tho ladiM' mieu'tment, too, 1 
rejoiuod to dihtinguish some of those dowers of fashion¬ 
able society who are bo well fitted to adorn the roost 
elovated oireles of tlio Celestial City. There was much 
pleasant conversation about tho news of the day, topics 
of business, and polities, or the lighter matters of 
amusement , while religion, tnough indiilutably the 
main thing at heart, was thrown tasti'fully into the 
background K\en an infidel would havo hoard little 
or notliiiig to ehiM’k his Hoiisibihty. 

“ Olio great ciiiiveiiienco of tho now method of going 
on pilgnmagi' 1 must not forego to muiition. Oni 
enormous hurdciu,, instead of Imng earned on our 

' " Rnugly 

depiaiind m tho baggage ear, and, as I was assured, 
would lio delivered to I heir ivapectivu owners at the 
jounicv’s end Another thing, likewieo. the benevolent 
reader will lie delighted to understand It may be 
reniemhiMcd that tliere was an ancient feud between 
lYince Bcel/ebub and tho keeper of tho wicket gate, 
and that tho odheronte of the former distinguished 
personage were accustomed to shoot deatlly arrow.s 
at honest pilgrims while knocking ai the door. This 
dispute, much to tho eiedit ns well of tlio illustrious 
putentote above mentioned os of tho worthy and 
enlightened dirertors of the railioad, has lieen pacifically 
arranged on the principle of mutual compromise. The 
prince’s snhjeets iiri' now pretty numerously employed 
about the station-house, eomci m taking care of the 
baggage, others m collecting fuel, feeding the engines, 
and such eongonial oceupalions; and I eon conscien¬ 
tiously affirm that persons more attentive to their 
business, more willing In accommodate, or more gener¬ 
ally agreeable to the passengers, aro not to be found on 
any railioad. Every good heart must surely exult 
at So fatisfactory an arrangement of an immemorial 
difficulty. 

“ ‘ Where is Mr Oreatlicort» ’ inquired 1. * Beyond 

a doubt tho directors ha\e engaged that famous old 
clianqnon to ho chief eonduelor on tho ruilruad 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Why, no,’ said Mr. 8mooth-it-away, with a dry 
cough ‘He was offered the situation of breakman ; 
but, to tell you tlio truth, our friend Greatheart has 
grown preposterously stiff and narrow in his old age 
Ho has so often gtndeil pilgrims over ths road on foot 
tliat he considers it a sm to travel in any other fashion. 
Besides, the old felluw had entered so heartily into the 
ancient feud with I’rince Beelzebub that he would have 
been perjiotually at blows or ill languago with some 
of the prince’s Biihjects, and thus have embroiled us 
anew. So, on tlio whole, we were nut soiry when 
honest Greatheart went off to the Cc'lestial City in a 
bull, and left us at liberty to choose a more suitable and 
accommodating man. Yonder comos the engineer of 
the train. You will probably recognise him at once.’ 

"I’ho engine at this moment took its station in 
advance ed the oois, looking. 1 must confew, much mure 
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like ■> sort of tnechenical demon that vould hun; ua 
to the infernal regions than a laudable contrivanoe for 
smoothing our way to the Celestial City. On its top 
hat a personage almost enveloped in smoke and flame, 
which, not to startle the reader, appeared to gush from 
his own mouth and stomach as well as from the engine’s 
brazen abdomen. 

“ * Do my eyes deceive mo 1 * cried I ‘ What on 
earth is this T A living creature t If so. he is own brother 
to the engine he rides upon I * 

" * i’oh. poll, you are obtuse I' said Mr. Bmooth-it> 
away, with a hearty laugh. ‘Don’t you know ApoUyon, 
Chnstian’s old enemy, with whom he fought so fierce 
a battle in the Valley of Humiliation T He is the very 
fellow to manage the engine; and so we have reconciled 
h<m to the custom of going on pilgrimage, and engaged 
him as chief engineer.’ 

** Bravo, bravo I * exclaimed I, with irrepressible 
enthusiasm ; ‘ this shows the liberality of the age; 

this prov'ts, if anything can, that all musty prejudices 
are ui a fair way to be obliterated. And how will 
Christian rejoicu to hear of this happy transformation 
of hia old antagonist' I promise myself groat pleasure 
in informing him of it when ae reach the Celestial City.’ 

‘The passengers being all comfortably seated, we 
now rattled away menilv, accomplishing a greater 
dibtance in ton minutes thn.i Cliristian probably trudged 
over in a day. It was Inuchalile, while we glancod 
along, as it were, at (hu tail ol a thunderliolt, to observe 
two duhtv foot tiavellers in tho old pilgrim guise, with 
cockle-vliell and staff, their mystic rolls of jiarchinenb 
in their hands, and their intoleiablo burdens on their 
tiaeks Tho preposterous obstinacy of those honest 
people in persisting to groan and stunitilo along 
the difficult pathway rather than take advantage of 
modern improvemcnfs, excited great mirth among our 
wiser brotherhood. We greeted the two pilgrims with 
many pleasant gilx's and a roar of laughter; where¬ 
upon they gH/ed at us with such woeful and absurdly 
oompossionate visages tiiut our merriment grew tenfold 
more obstreperous. Apolljon also entered heartily 
into the fun, and contrived to flirt thn smoke and flame 
of the engine, or of Ins own lirraih, into their faces, and 
envelop them in an atmosphere of scalding steam. 
Tlicse little practical jokes amused ua inightilv, and 
doubtless afforded tho pilgrima the gratiticatiod of 
considering themselves martyrs 

“ At some distance from the railroad Mr. Smooth-it* 
away pointed to a largo, anti(|Uo edifice, which, he 
observed, wan a tavern of long standing and had for¬ 
merly been a noted stopping pioco fur pilgrims. In 
Bunyaii's rot^ book it is mentioned os the Iiilerpretor's 
House. 

“ *1 have long had a eurioaity to visit that old 
mansion,' remarked 1, 

“ ‘ It is not one of our stations, as you perceive,’ 
said my companion. ‘The keeper was violently op¬ 
posed to the railroad ; and well ho might be, os the 
track left his house of entertainment on one side, and 
thus was piotty certain to deprive him of all his reput¬ 
able cubiomcrs. But tho footpath still passes his door; 
and the old gentleman now and then r<>coivoa a call 
from some simple traveller, and ontortams mm with 
fare as old-fashioned os himself' 

" Before ou" talk on this object came to a conclusion 
wo were rushing by tho place whore Christian’s burden 
fell from his shoulders at the side of the Cross. This 
Krved os a theme £or_ Mr. Smooth-it-away, Mr. lave- 
for-the-world, Mr. Hide-sm-m-the-heart, Mr. Scaly- 
conscience, and a knot of gentlemen trom the town 
of Shun-repentanen, to do want upon tho inestimable 
advantages resulting from tiie safety of our baggage. 
Myself, and all the passengers indeed, joined with 
unanimity in this view of tho matter t for our burdens 
were rich tn many things esteemed precious throughout 
the world; and, espeoiallv. wo eaon of us possessed a 
great variety of favourite habits, winch _wo trusted would 
not be out of fe^hion even in tho polite oiralos of the 
Oeleetial City. It would have been a sad spcetacle to 
■ee such an assortment of valuable artioles tumtdiog 
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into the sepulohrs. Thas pbasanUy convening on the 
favourable oircurastanoea of our position as compand 
with those of past pilgrims and of narrow-mindedmisB 
at the present day, we soon found oursnlves at the foot 
of the Hill Diflioulty. Through the very heart of this 
rockv mountain a tunnel has been constructed of most 
admirable architecture, with a lofty arch and a spacious 
double track; so that, union the earth and rocks ahmiU 
chanoe to crumble down, it will remain an etnual 
monument of the builder’s skill and enterprise. It is 
a great though incidental advantage that the materials 
from the heart of the Hill Diflfioulty have been employed 
in filling up the Valley of Humiliation, thus obviating 
the necessity of descending into that disagreeable 
unwholesome hollow.” ^ 

EDGAR -ALLAN POE (1809-1849) 

His Live 

On January 19, 1809, (he self-willed, reckless, 
brilliantly-gifted ^gar Allan Poo was bom at 
IBoston. Hi 3 father, of good Irish stock, was 
dostuied for the Bar, but preferred the calling of 
an actor. For this, anil for his marriage when 
nineteen, to a young widow, also an actress, his 
parents cast him off, and a grim struggle with 
poverty ensued. Five years later the young 
couple died of cc'osumption m the same year, 
leaving three young children 

Edgar, the second child, was adopted by the 
Allans. Mr Allan was his gcxlfather and a wealthy 
tobacco mnrcdiant. Ibia good fortune was more 
apparent than real, and the picture we have of a 
pretty, precodous child, indulged and petted, 
standing on a dinner table glam in hand, pro¬ 
posing toasts, can scarcely bo considered the beet 
method of youthful training. 

When Poe was ux years old the Allans crossed 
to England and the boy was put to school at Stoke 
Newington; here he remained till 1821, when he 
returned to the States. After a year’s idleness he 
was sent to a day school at Richmond, Vuginia, 
where the Allans resided. On leaving in 1826 he 
was a good linguist, and a fair Latin scholar, a 
voluminous writer of verse, and an excellent 
swimmer. In January of the following year he 
was entered at tho University of Viigmia. 

His choice of companions at college was unfor- 
timate. He foil into intemperate habits, and at 
the end of his first year was heavily m debt through 
gambling. Mr. Allan was a generous and good- 
natured mam while he haul everything his own 
way, bat he was also capneious and exactmg, and 
failed to see that by his own injudicious training 
of the child he was mainly responsible for the lad’s 
want of moral stamina. He, however, refused to 
pay Poe’s " debts of honour,” so his career at the 
univoisity came to an end. A plauie was then found 
for him in Mr Allan’s office, but from this unoon* 
genial occupation he shortly ran away and enlisted. 
On the ileath of Mrs. Allan in 18^, the youth 
returned home, a reconciliation took place, and a 
substituto was found to return to the regiment of 
his stead. He was then sent to the Sandhurst in 
America—^West Point 

Poe must have had his industrious moments for 
i Tk« Cdeetial Smlroad. 
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in 1827 h» had publubed TameHane tmd OtAer 
Pomn»t with the following quotation from Cowper 
on the titie-page: 

M Young hMda an giddy, and young hearta an warm, 

And make miatial^ for manhood to nform; '* 

hut we oannot trace in hia later career that Foe 
lived up to the latter half of hia motto. In March 
1831 he waa dmmiiwBd from West Fomt and once 
more thrown pennileu upon the world, and at the 
end of two yean he waa in the direst poverty. 
But the tide waa taming. 

In 1833 he lent hia story, A. Manuscript Found in a 
Bottle, to The Saturday Visitor, With this he gained 
the prise ofEered of 100 doUara, and from thu 
period Foe had no diffloulty in procuring work. 
Hia worth waa quickly recogniaed, and for two 
years he contribute lately to the magasmea. 

In 1836 he married hia young couam, Vir¬ 
ginia Clemm, and it was hop^ that his love for 
his child-wife would have a mtraining influence 
upon his vicious habits, but it was not to be. He 
■uccesaively filled the editorial chain of The Southern 
Literary Messenger, The Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
Qrcdum’s, m wdiich appeared The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue, and The Descent trUo the Maelstrom, 
end from each of these posts his dissolute ways 
pnouied his dismissal. 

In 1844 Foe settled in New York with his inimhd 
wife and her mother, whose devotion to her un¬ 
stable son-in-law was remarkable. On January 29, 
1846, The Raven appeared in The Evening Mirror, 
end shortly afterwards Poe went on the staff of 
The Broadvxty Journal ; within the same year he 
was joint-editor, sub-editor, and proprietor, and on 
January 3, 1846, the paper was issued with the 
following note: 

** O^nezpeeted engagements demanding my whole 
attention, and the ob^ts beins fulfilled, bo far as re¬ 
gards myself personally, for which The Broadway Journal 
was established, I now, as its editor, bid farewell—as 
cordially to foes as to friends. 

"Hr. Thomas H. Lowe la autboriaod to collect all 
money due the Journal, Edoab A. Poe." 

The little household was then removed from New 
York to Fordham, Westchester County. Mrs Poe's 
health was rapidly failing, and she died on 
Jonui^ 30, 1847. 

It is but fair to Poe’s memory to record that 
after his wife’s death he endeavoured to throw off 
his bad habits, but they had gained too firm a 
hold upon him. He then had recourse to opium, 
and the last two years of bis Lie are too s^ to 
recall. 

** I have absolutely no pleasure in the stimulants 
in which I sometimes so madly indulge,’’ he wrote 
a year before hia death. “ It has not been in the 
pimuit of pleasure that I have perilled life and 
reputation and reason. It has been in the desper¬ 
ate attempt to escape from torturing memories— 
memones of wrong and injustice and imputed dis¬ 
honour—from a sense of insupportable loneliness 
and a dread of some strange impending doom ” 

After a drunken bout Foe was found insensible 
in Baltimore and taken to the Washington Uni- 
venity Baqntal, where he died on October 7,1849. 


Hb Wore 

A brilliant thou^ erratic critic, with a naturally 
fine literary palate, and a bundle of prejudices ; 
an ingenious veraifiar with flashes cA greatness, and 
a master craftsman in the romance of horror. Thus 
briefly may we sum up the work of this unhappy 
TWH.T1 of genius. As a writer of fiction he belongs 
to the Gothic school; only he achieves with re¬ 
markable skill what Mia. Badclifle, Horace Walpole, 
Matuiin, and Monk Lewis did in cruder and more 
stumbling fashion; revels os they did in the eerie 
aide of ti^ngs; but he is a professional artist in 
horrors, while they were well-meaning amateurs 
succeeding only by fits and starts and more or less 
accidentally, in the art of blood-curdling. Maturin, 
in hiB Eacrt;m Romances, approaches the closest 
to Poe in grim power; but a wide gulf divides 
Vathek from masterly studies like The PU and the 
Pendulum, and the Fall of the House of Usher. 

In certam lespeota F^ resembles his greater 
contemporary, Hawthorne. He brings to bear 
upon bis work an analytical intellect, a prying 
imagination. Like Hawthorne he is attracted to¬ 
wards the night side of things, and is fesemated 
by pathological problems. But here the likeness 
ends. Foe extemalised his horrors; Hawthorne 
spiritualised them. Hawthorne stimulates our 
imagination; Poe sears it. In constructive power, 
Poe is Bupenor; he has a more meticulous mind, a 
more masculine genius. But the beauty, the deli¬ 
cacy, the essential sanity ot Hawthorne is without 
his range Even while he grips he disgusts you. 
There is tho reek of the charnel-house in the 
majority of his tales, and his intensely morbid pre¬ 
occupation with pam and death oppress one like 
a miasma. His moat agreeable work lies in the 
direction of the puzzle story. Hero his ingenuity 
and power of ratiocination mark him out as the 
pioneer of the modern detective story. He is the 
protagonist of Gabonau and Du Boisgobey, Anna 
K. Green, and Conan Doyle. Of their kind, nothing 
could vrell be bettor done than his Murder in the 
Rue Morgue, his Mystery of Mane Roget, or The 
Gold Bug. On a somewhat lower plane come his 
peeudo-Boientific tales such as The Descent into the 
MaeUlrom ; but oven here ho opens a new field in 
fiction which has since his time been more fully 
exploited by Jules Verne *md Mr. H. G. Wells. 

His studies in morbid psychology exhibit yet a 
third side of his genius; and if he is excelled here 
in range and delicacy by his successor, Hawthorne, 
yet he oertamly prepa^ the way ; and puttmg 
aside the “ spiritual clamminess ’’ which B. H. 
Hutton found in his tales, the haunting intensity 
with which he can depict a guilty coiiacienoe, or 
trace the growth of some terrible obeeBsion, as in 
The TeU-Tale Heart, is horribly sfiMtivo and 
airresting. 

Foe’s work, therefore, when viewed in relation 
to oertain developments in the later fiction of the 
age, is of undeniable interest, even apart from its 
intrinsia merit. It is a pity that he wasted his 
genius so much in the merely gruesome; for his 
imagination was strong enough to dispense with 
those adventitious honors. 1 do not find fault 
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with biiu« as some do^ because he elected to deal 
with problems of mental pathology; I blame him 
because he treats them too httle as an artut, too 
modi as a smentist. 

As a poet, there is no American mao of letters 
who is his peer in sheer artiatiy. There is greater 
artistry in his verse than in his prose, and if the 
imagination shown is less flexible, less adventurous, 
it is also less rank, less vana^. Its range is 
narrow; but in that range ita efiectiveneas is 
remariutble. 

In Jarafd and To Bden, he has adiieved a 
fantastic beauty and melodic cadence, that of 
its kind has never been equalled in American 
Literature. Elsewhere in his tenuous body of verse 
be has shown himself a cunning master of verbal 
harmonics, and three at least of hie poems— The 
Raven, The Bella, and Annabel Lee —^have taken 
captive the popular imagination to an extraordinary 
extent. Nevertheless, we cannot but feel the 
presence, more or less, of a certain stram of affec¬ 
tation and pretentiousness in his verse, whidi, 
although not impairing the imiversal sweetness of 
his music, debar one from claieing it with the 
romantic lyrics of poets like Shelley, Keats, and 
Tennyson. The debatable border line between 
Art and Artifice finds Toe nearly sdways on the 
wrong Bide. Sometimes, as m Annabel Lee and 
The Bella, faintly so; at others, as in The Haunted 
PalcKe and the over-praisod Raven, markedly so 
Of course many readers do not feel this. To them 
there is something peculiarly haunting and com¬ 
pelling in Toe’s imaginative power; nor do they 
feel any jamng note. But excepting Tarafel, which 
seems to me quite the most magically perfect thing 
that Poe ever wrote, there is no poem that is not 
spoiled, however slightly, by some touch of tinsel. 

There is the touch of tinsel even m Helen, with 
its elusive charm and fine phrasing. It occurs in 
the third line (the italics are mine): 

'* Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Niclan barks of yore 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea. 

The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore." 

Why “ perfumed " T This boudoir word strikes on 
artificial note and will not compensate even for 
such fehoities as : 

“The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Borne." 

Sometimes the touch of tinsel shows itself, not 
in a word or a phrase, but in the palpable effort on 
the part of the writer to intensify his effects. This 
IS the weakness of The Raven : the effects are not 
subtle enough ; the shadows are accentuated with 
too obvious a care to achieve the impressive. To 
a less extent The City in Bie Sea, with its admirable 
opening, suffers from over-elaWation. To com¬ 
pare with a fantasy that is perfect in its romantic 
art, lot tlie reader turn to Tennyson’s Lady of 
ShedoU after reading Poe’a verse, and he will 
realise the difference. 

Apart from ita fitfiil, though genuine romantic 


beauty, and admirable though not perfect artistic 
ounnmg, Poe’s verse is singularly Imuted in its 
scope. He never touches the broad, general inter¬ 
ests of life and thou|^t, and has nothing of IJm 
benign sanity of Longfellow, the tender humanity 
of V^ttier, or the naked force of Whitman. Yet 
he 18 an attractive and influential poet in his own 
way, and as a proseman one of the few original 
forces in Amenoau letters. Had his breadth and 
sanity of outlook been at all oommensurate with 
his shaping and imaginative faculty, he would 
have had no peer in the literature of his country. 

The Haunted Pauce 

In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted. 

Once a fair and stately palace— 

Radiant palace—rear^ its head. 

In the monarch Thought’s dominion-i> 

It stood there ' 

Never swaph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair I 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden. 

On Its roof did float and flow 
(Tills—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago), 

And every gentle air that dalhod, 

In that BWBct day. 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A wingbd odour wont away. 

Wanderers in that happy valley. 

Through two luminous windows, saw 
Spirits moving musically. 

To a lute’s wcll-tundd law. 

Round about a throne where, sitting 
(Porphyrogeno I) 

In state his glory well befitting. 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace donr, 

Thniugh which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 

And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Wa.s but to sing. 

In voices of surpassing beauty. 

The wit and wisdom of their kmg. 

But evil things, in robes of sorrow. 

Assailed the monarch’s high estate. 

(Ah. let us mourn !—for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him desolate ') 

And round about his home the glory 
Tliat blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 

And travellers now, within that valley. 

Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms, that move fantastically 
To B discordant melody. 

While, like a ghostly rapid river. 

Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out for ever 
And laugh—but smile no more. 

The City in the Sea 

Lo t Death hath reared himself a throne 
In a strange city lying alone 
Far down within the dim west 
Where the good and the bad and the woMt and 
the beat 

Have gone to their eternal rest. 

There shrines and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not I 
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Resemble nothing that m oars. 

Around, by lifting winds foigoti 
Resignedly teneath the sky 
The melawhoiy waters lie. 

No rays from the holy heaven come down 
On the long night-time of that town ; 
But light from out the lurid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently— 

Qleams up the pinnacles far and free— 
Up domes—up spires—up kmgly halls— 
Up lanes—up Babylon-like walls— 

Up shadowy long-foraotten bowers 
Oi sculptunM ivy and stone flowers— 

Up many and many a marvellous shrine 
whose wreathed friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vino. 
Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters he. 

Bo blend the turrets and sliadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air. 

While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down. 

There open fanes and gaping graves 
Yawn level with the luminous waves 
But not the riches there that lie 
In each idol's diamond eye— 

Not the gaily -iowelled dead 
Tempt t^ wateis from their bed. 

For no ripples curl, alas I 
Along that wilderness of glass— 

No swellings tell that winds may be 
Upon some far-off happier sea— 

No hoavings hint that winds have been 
On seas less hideously serene. 

But lo, a stir is in the air I 

The wave—there is a movement there 

As if the towers had thrust aside, 

In slightly sinking, the dull tide— 

As if their tops h^ feebly given 
A void within the filmy heaven. 

Tlie waves have now a redder glow— 

The hours are breathing faint and low— 
And when, amid no earthly moans, 
Down, down that town shall settle hence. 
Hell rising from a thousand thrones. 

Shall do it reverence. 

ISROFEI, 

In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 
*' Whose heart-strings are a lute ” , 
None sing so w ildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 

And the giddy stars (so legends toll). 
Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of hiB voice all mute. 

Tottering above 

III her highest noon. 

The enamoured moon 
Blushes with love. 

While, to listen, the red l»viii 
(With the rapid Pleiades, even 
Which were sei en I, 

Pauses in Heai «>n. 

And they say (the starry choir 
And the other li,stening things} 

That Israiel's fire 
Is owing to that lyre 
By which he sits and sings— 

The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings. 

But the skies that angel trod, 

Where deep thoughts arc a duty— 
Where Love's a grown-up God— 

Where tlie Houri glances are 
mbnod with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star. 


Therefore thou art not wrong, 

Israfel, who deroisest 
An uumpasBionecl song ; 

To thee the laurels belong. 

Best bard, because the wiseBt I 
Merrily live, and long. 

The eostosioB above 

With thy burning measures suit— 

Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love. 

With the favour of thy lute— 

Well may the stare be mute I 

Yes, Heaven is thino ; but this 
Is a world of sweets and sours ; 

Our flowers are merely—flowers. 

And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of oun. 

If I could dwell 
Where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

Ho might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody. 

While a bolder note than this might swell 
From iny lyre within the sky. 

Tht Note, of Realism in American Fictvm .—Thf 
later years of tho nineteenth eontury witness a 
change m tho character of Amencan fiction 
Hitherto the romantic note had predominated; 
but just as in England realistic stones of town 
and country hfe giadually grow more and more 
numerous, and relegated romantic adventure to 
tho background, so in America tho note of reahsm 
becomes gradually insistent. The change was 
ushered in by no greal. iinm«>s os m England, and 
few would prefer the milk-and-water sentimen¬ 
talities of The Wide, WiJe World of Elizabeth 
Wbtherbll and The Lamplighter of Maria S 
CnuHiNB to the flamboyant excitement of Coopor 
and Melville. 

Far more interesting is the woik of such American 
humorists as Urot Harte and Mark Twain, with its 
blond of rumanlic realism and humorous extrava- 
ganooB; yot the grow'iiig interest in humanitarian 
subjects was to produro one memorable write.' 
—^Hakkiet Beecher Stowe, who is responsible 
for several interesting pictures of the quieter 
aspects of New England life m tlie Hyperion of 
Longfellow and tho Elsie Venner of Oliver Wen¬ 
dell Holmes 

Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811-1896), was bom 
in Connecticut, being tho sixth child of the noted 
Congregational preacher, I.yman Beecher. Her 
brother, Henry Ward, inherited his father’s powers 
of oratory, and for a while was a figure of almost 
sensational celebrity m our country Harriet was 
a thoughtful, imaginative girl, whose worship of 
Byron was met by doses of Butler's Analogy —^just 
as a child is given rhubarb for a plethora of sweets 
After passing through a religious crisis, she became 
what we should caU pronouncedly “ Evangelical ” 
in her views tn 1836 she married the Rev. Calvin 
E Stowe, an able scholar, by no means of tho dry- 
as-duat type He encouraged his wife’s literary 
ambitions and proved a pleasant companion. Mean¬ 
while she was studying the problems of Slavery, and 
in 1851 Vncle Tom's Cabin waa begun for tne 
Anti-Slavery journal Bra. As a senal it did not 
attract much attention. But on its publication in. 
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book torm it leapt ^ onoe into popularity—a 
popularity that soon became ooemopobtan. 

lliifi book was followed by another far leas 
effective slavery story, Dred : a TcUe of the Qreat 
Ditmal Swamp (1866) She made two visits to 
England, meeting on the first occasion Lady 
Byron. 

After Dred came The Mtniiter'e Wooing, an 
excellent story of ooloni^ life Among her later 
writings, Oldioum Folks (1869) is the beat, and 
exhibits clearly the more sober realistic tendencies 
of the time. 

Although she was a volummous writer in verse, 
travel-talk, children’s stones, novels, her reputa¬ 
tion will rest upon Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which, with 
all its crudities, has extraordinary power and grip. 
Her unfortunate incursion into the Byron contro¬ 
versy, Lady Byron Vindicated, was a sad error of 
judgment that is best forgotten. 

Two novelists of the elder romantic type ment 
bncf notice; those are Theodore Winthrop 
(1828-1861), and Fitzjames O’Biubn (c. 1828- 
1862) Winthrop was a man of some culture, with 
an ebullient literary style, and a tendency to 
idealise his characters in a dap-dash way, that 
found many admirers O’Bnen was an attractive 
Irish-Amencan journalist, with a gift for clever 
(but only clover) verso, and an ingenious writer of 
short stones reminiscent of Foe and Hawthorne, 
yet by no means quite mutative. One of his best 
tales IS The Diamond Lens, really a striking httle 
fantasy. 

Henry Jaues (1848-1916) enjoyed a cosmo¬ 
politan education at New York, Geneva, Pans, and 
Boulogne Lilie so many literary men he was 
destined for the Bar, though he hod his sympathies 
elsewhere. After a brief cantor in hterary jour¬ 
nalism, he published his ffrst novel m 1876; this 
was succeeded by The American, The European, 
and Daisy MiUer, A Bundle of Letters, and Washing¬ 
ton Square (1880) These novels dealt for the most 
port with Amencan life In the years following, 
hiB locale is more varied, and in several books. 
The Princess of Casamassima (1886), and A London 
Life (1889), for example, he presented studies of 
Engli^ society. From the outset he showed a 
special aptitude for analysis of character; and as 
the years passed by, his analytical faculty—^inffu- 
enced by the French Realistic school—^became more 
and more subtle. This, combined with an elliptical 
and somewhat previous style, has stood in the way 
of his popularity. The subtlety and delicacy of 
his method are at their best in The Two Magics 
(1898), where he takes as his motif supematuralism; 
and while avoiding all those melodramatic tricks 
which writers so often resort to, in dealing with 
this subject, adiieves a grim and poignant inten¬ 
sity which he had never hitherto attained. Much 
of his work, Iffilliant as it is, is marred by intel¬ 
lectual gymnastics. In this he resembles Meredith. 
But Mei^ith’s work has a lees astringent and, on 
the whole, more poetical quality about it. Yet at 
his best, James is a superb literary craftanan, 
who would be loved better were we Im conscioua 
of the craftsmanship. 

As a oritic, Henry James is always interp'ling. 
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thou(^ somewhat dreumsoribed in his sympathtes. 
He IS seen to best advantage when d^mg with 
modem French hteiature. TTiii monograph on 
Hawthorne abounds in just criticism and admirable 
touches; but in broeul comprehensiveness is in¬ 
ferior both to Leslie Stephen's critical essay and to 
Hutton’s masterly httle study. His recent auto- 
biograidiic volumes show him both at his best and 
at his worst—at his worst m constructive arrange¬ 
ment of his material and in lucidity ; at his beat in 
the delicacy and msighi ol their characterisation. 

Of late years Amencan fiction has been particu¬ 
larly nch in wnters of distinction, many of whom 
have {Roved as {lopular in England os across the 
water. 

Joel Chandler Harbib (1848-1908) is affec¬ 
tionately remembered for his mimitable Unde 
Bonus (1880), and some of our pohtieal car¬ 
toonists, particularly Mr. F. Carruthers Qould, 
have good mason to be grateful for the creation 
of “Bror Rabbit” and the “Tar Baby”—that 
“ kep' nn sayin’ nothin’ ” 

Jaiies Lane Aixen (1849) cd Kentucky has 
published many tales and sketches, dealing with 
those regions of Amenca he knows so well, and his 
dehcocy of treatment, his {wetic insight into life, 
give epocial charm to such stones as A Kentucky 
Cardinal, A Summer in Arcady, The Choir InmsMe. 

Less fastidious as a literary artist, but more 
versatilo and B{>acious as a story-teller, is Francis 
Marion Crawford (1854-1909), whose novels of 
Italian bfe won the hearty admiration of Swin¬ 
burne. He has written l^th of Amencan and 
Italian life, but is at his happiest in the Italian 
novels. UiB earher work—like Mr. Isaacs (1882), 
his first novel, a story of Indian life ; Dr. Claudius, 
and The Witdi of Prague —depends rather upon the 
suggestion of mysteiy and adventure for its inte¬ 
rest But even here, as m A Cigarette Maker's 
Bomance (1890), he i^owed a real sense of char¬ 
acter ; and the characterisation of bis later novels, 
e.g. Via Crucis mid The Heart of Some, is excellent. 

Two writers of brilliant promise were cut off m 
the height of their power: Harold Fredbrio 
(1856-1898), bom in Utica, New York, exhibited in 
lUumination {The DamncUion of Theron Ware) 
especially, unusual power of saline insight and 
trenchant {lortraiture ; and Stephen Crane (1870- 
1900), who won fame first of all os a war corro- 
spondent (Turkey and Greece), showed later, in his 
Bed Badge of Courage (1895), an extraordinary in¬ 
sight into the psychology of the soldier. 

John Ouvbr Hobbes (Pearl Mary Teresa 
Ridiards), although die lived for most of her life 
in England, was bom in Boston (1867) and comes 
of American stock. Her early work. Some Emo¬ 
tions and a Moral, The Sinner’s Comedy, Ac., though 
lacking the breadth and imaginative power of her 
later novels, is in many reB{>ectB more original and 
attractive, by virtue of its sprightly wit and deft 
psychology. After her reception into the Roman 
Cathobo Church, her fiction grew more serious and 
weighty; but, despite its careful craftsmanship and 
cultur^ writing, it may bo questioned whether it 
possesses the vitality that marked her first adven- 
turaa into fiction. She wrote also for the stage; 
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her best play being The Ambagaadora—a. clever 


comedy not uninfluenced by Oscar Wilde. Her 
comparatively early death in 1906 makes it im¬ 
possible to say whether she would have regained 
that touch of vitahty that was lacking m her later 
books. Certainly, she never did full justice to her 
very considerable intellectual powers and artistic 
capacity. 

At the present day one of the ablest novelists is 
WtNSTOM CHTTRCHn.L, bom at St. Louis in 1871 ; 
and his historical romance, Richard Carvel (1899), 
The Criaia (1901), and The Croaaing (1904), a sequel 
dealing with the time of the Civil War, show both 
inciaive vigour and breadth of imaginative S 3 rm- 
pathy. 

Among the women writers may he mentioned 
Sabak Orne Jbwett (1849), whose Tales of New 
Sngland Life show subtle power of portrailure; 
Frances Hodoson BuRMETTr (1840), perhaps best 
known for her Little Lord Faunileroy, but seen to 
greater artistic advantage in a novel called Through 
One Adminiatratvm. 

The sentimental humorist, Kate Dottolas 
WioaiN (1857), whose Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
vms recently produced in dramatic form, but proved 
too saccharine for English tasles 

Mary Eleanor Wilicinh (1862), a perfect artist 
in miniature of New England life, with an ex¬ 
quisite delicacy of touch, unrivallcxi by any of her 
oontemporarius Gertrude Franklin Horn (Mrs. 
Atherton), who bos never })crhups quite fultillod 
the splendid promise of suoli earlier work as 
Patience Sparhawk, American Wti'cs and Mnqhah 
Husbands, but who, at her best, shows a breadth of 
treatment and a primal emotional quality unusual 
among women writers 

Finely, there are Mary Johnston (1870), a 
striking historical novelist, whoso stones. The Old 
Dominion (1898), By Order of the Company (1900), 
and Audrey (1901), havo won high praise; and 
Edith Wharton, whoso keen insight into modem 
conditions of life, and whose hno craftsmanship, 
|daco her among the best novelists of the day. 

Among Canadian wiTters of fiction, two men have 
made a mark upon tho fiction of the age: one, 
Grant Allen (1848-1899), an extremely versatile 
writer, who for brcod-and-cheeso roasons was never 
able to do full justice to Ins remarkable mtelloclual 
gifts Hfuch of his fiction is frankly of the pot¬ 
boiler kind, though of its kind it is clover enough ; 
but in some of the short stones originally published 
in tho Comhdl Magazine, ho showed a power of 
imagination not unworthy of Poe; and in one 
story, The Ren. John Creedy —a study in racial re- 
vmwon—he touched upon a theme which has always 
fsseinated Mr. Kipling. The best tribute one can 
pay Allen is to say, Kipling himself has never 
bettered the dramatic irony and intensity of this 
powerful little tale. 

The other story-teller is Sir Gilbert Parker 
(1862), who first attracted attention with those 
trash and arr<‘stmg studios of ('anadian character, 
Pierre and hia Pco^e (1892) Ho has written also a 
number of historical novels of good quality ; though 
bis gifts are most hapjnly sliown when dealing with 
Osnadian life—whether past or present. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1603-1882) 

His Life 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was bom on May 25, 
1803, at Boston, Massachusetts, to which State his 
progenitor, Thomas Emerson, had migrated from 
the Old Country in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. For generations the Emersons had 
ministered to the spiritual needs of tho people of 
Concord, Harvard, and Boston, and Emerson’s 
father wew pastor of Boston Unitarian Church at 
the time of his death m 1811 This calamily 
plungod the family into straitened circumstances. 
A small pension was paid by the church to Mrs. 
Emerson for seven years, but, despite the strictest 
economy and her untiring industry, it was a hard 
stmgglo to provide evoii the bare necessaries of 
life for her young family An aunt, Miss Mary 
Moody Emerson, placed her scanty means, os well 
as her gospel of stoicism, at tho disposal of her 
sistor-in-law and nephews, and did her best to 
secure for thorn a gocxl education Wliolher the 
little lads took os keen an interest in her stones 
of heroic endurance as they would have done had 
she been able to sot bofuri' them a hearty meal, 
wo can but conjecture but many years later, 
Emerson paid his tribute to this Spartan training 
when he wrote : 

“ It is the iron band of poverty, of ncceesity, of 
austerity, winch, excluding them from the sensual 
enjoyments which make_ other hoys too early old. has 
directed their activity into safe and right channels, 
and make them, despite themselves, re-vorers of the 
grand, tho beautiful and the good.” 

Lessons began at a very early age in tho Emerson 
household, for his father deplored the fact that at 
throe years old, “ Ralph does not read very well 
yet.” When nine ho was sent to Boston lAitin 
School, where, in part paj'ment for his board and 
lodging, ho rendered many small services 

For luatihematios Fmorson had no bent, and was 
continually in conflict with the school authontiea 
for this weakness Ho had, however, an enthu¬ 
siasm for Gio«‘k, and a profound love for Shake- 
speare and tho early English dramatuls, but gave 
no sign of the future poet and mystic 

In 1817 Emerson entered Harvard, the expense 
of which was partly defrayed by an elder brother, 
who had set up a young ladies’ school at Boston. 
On leaving the univei-sity he took charge of this 
school, m order to sot his brother free for the study 
of theology, but Emerson’s natural reserve pre¬ 
cluded success m a girls' sr^ool, and it was given 
up m 1825, when Balph also began to study for 
the ministry. Ill-health interfered with this for 
a time, but eventually he was “approbated to 
preach,” and in March 1828, ordain^ associate 
pastor of the Old North Church in Boston, Dr. 
Ware’s resignation shortly afterwards placing hun 
in sole charge. In the same year he married Miss 
ElUen Louise Tucker. This marriage was one of 
sincere attachment, and her death in 1831 was a 
great blow to her husband. 

Doubts as to certain religious observances began 
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to aesail the ntind Exnenon, and, unaUe to 
■atiafy theae, he reeigniad hjs paatorate in 1832. 
This set him free for a tnp to Europe. 

In these days of rapid transit brtween America 
and England, it ia interesting to know that Emerson’s 
journey took him one month and five days to 
accomplish. A short visit to the Continent was 
followed by a trip to Elng^d, where he met Words¬ 
worth, “ who was so benevolently anxious to 
impress upon me my social dutim as an American 
mtizen, that he accompamed me near a imle from 
his houae, talking vehemently, and ever and anon 
stopping short to imprint his words ” 

After an interview with Colendge, he went to 
Craigenputtook to visit Carlyle. “ That is the man, 
my man,” he said to his wife,—^pointing to a 
picture of Carlyle shortly before his death. 

In 1833 he returned to Amenca, and, makiTig his 
home with his mother at Newton near Boston, 
was in great request aa a lecturer and preacher. In 
the midst of hia popularity and success, in 1836, 
he again mamed ; this time to Miss Lydia Jackson, 
the daughter of Dr. Charles Jackson, who claimed 
to be -the first to use ether as an aniesthetic. 
Emerson then bought a house at Concord, where he 
lived for the remainder of bis life 

Nofure, Emerson’s first book, was published in 
1836, and in 1837 he gave his famous “Phi Beta 
Kappa” address at Harvard on The Amertran 
Sektiar Lectures on Bepresentaitve Men, that he 
had delivei-ed in England and Scotland (1847), 
were published in 1850, and English Traits in 
1866. 

In July 1840, The Dial —a quarterly organ of the 
Transcendentalists—^wasstart^ Emerson’s duties 
as editor—shared by Margaret Fuller and Thoreau 
—^brought him into conflict with certain of his 
contributors which brought about the downfall of 
the magazine four years later. 

The famous community at Brook Farm was 
another venture of the Transcendental Club This 
co-operative scheme had Emerson’s sympathy, in 
a measure; but he preferred hie m his own httlc 
farm at Concord. Unfortunately, in 1873, his 
house was burnt down, and although most of his 
belongings were rescued Irom the fire, the loss of 
the house itself was a serious one For all his 
success aa a lecturer, his remuneration seldom 
reached ten pounds for a single lecture, and he was 
never in affluent circumstances; friends and sym- 
pathiseia therefore took the opportunity of a 
thud trip across the Atlantic, to dub together for 
the rebuilding of his house, and great was Emetaon's 
surprise to find his home ready for occupation on 
his return. 

Another recognition, this time from the Old 
Country, was his nomination for the Lord Rector¬ 
ship of Glasgow University in 1874. Emerson was 
very proud of this honour, although he was defeated 
—^Disraeli being elected. 

A regular oontributorto The Atlantic Monthly from 
its commancement, in 1860 he publidied Conduct 
of Life, followed by Society and Sohtude, LeUers and 
Social Aims, and his poem May Day. His last 
book, Pamasnu, a oolleotion of poems, was pub¬ 
lished in 1874. 
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For some yean before his death Emerson’s 
healdi was gradually giving way, and at Long¬ 
fellow’s funeral, in March 1882, it was evident 
that his powers were fast failing, for he was unable 
to recall his friend's name. “When one’s wits 
begin to fail,” he once remarked, '* it is time tor the 
heavens to open and take him away -Emerson’s 
time had thus come. After a few days’ illness from 
pneumonia, he paesed away on April 27,1882. 

HiB WoBs: 

Emerson is the articulate oonseienoe of New 
England. There is something ourioudy imper¬ 
sonal about his writings. Despite the gracious, 
subtly distinctive personality that emerges from 
hu chit-chat in letters and from the reports of 
fnends, we, who have never known him in the 
flesh, thmk of him as a Voice rather than aa a Man. 
Wo can picture the shy, critical, broodmg Haw¬ 
thorne from his tales and essays; can actualise 
sharply euid distinctly the ^nial philosopher of 
the Breakfast Table, the placidly observant Thorwau. 
But Emerson T We gather from the table talk of 
friends that he was gentle, benignant, humorous, 
and we may reasonably ^er that Uiere was a 
forcefulness about his presence, or Carlyle would 
not have so warmly welcomed him 

But as we turn over the pages of his lectures 
and essays, we find ourselves merely listemng to 
an oracular voice uttering words of gnomic wisdenn, 
in clear but ahnost expressionless tones. 

In his basic attitude towards life he is certainly 
a mystic: that is obvious to the most superficial 
reader. But the mysticism has no wannth or 
ecstasy about it. It has a cold, astringent quality, 
very agreeable to some temporaments, but discon¬ 
certing to the fervent enthusiast. WTien Lowell 
said he had a *' Greek head on right Yankee 
shoulders,” he gave us the due to his character. 
For Emerson is only half a mystic ; his intellect 
approved this relation with the unseen world, the 
world of spirit; having approved it, the practical, 
cntical American side of him came uppermost. 
When he bade us “ hitch ” our “ wagon to a star,” 
many of us saw in this adjuration merely the 
mystical moralist; nor realised that the monition 
showed quite os fully the practical morahst. fie 
is quite as emphatic about the wagon as about 
the star. The Ideahst who is always looking at 
the star moved Emerson to mild reproach ; though 
ho was tolerant enough with his reforming friends. 
** We are a little wild here . . . numberless projects 
of reform,” he wrote, adding cbaiacteristic^y, " I 
am gently mad myself.” 

Bo gentle, so calm, so temperate is his method 
that we do not realise at once the extent of bis 
spiritual radicalism. 

The Mystic .—Unless we grasp the mystical side 
of Emerson’s nature, we sl^ be apt to lose our¬ 
selves in the steady hailstorm of pithy sayings, 
apparently unrelated with one smother. His central 
doctrine may be found in his Essay on the Over- 
Soul. This world of ours is permeated with a 
spiritual being—Soul. What, then, is Soul T It 
is a universal spiritual tidal life that overflows into 
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individual livoa, working independently of our ovm 
efforts, when once we nave allowed it ingress. It 
is • life that makes for righteousness. Wt> are 
possessed of it. Our individuahtieB, mdeed, are 
UBe islands lapped round by an mfinite sea. Those 
who admit its infiuenco are hnked to one another 
by a social Bohdanty of ^irit; and everyone may 
admit the infiuenoes, and should do so, for our own 
individual strength depends on it. Every man 
may be his ovm philosopher. So lot us unbar our 
private door, and let in God. 

In a fine 8 a 3 nng he tells us, *' I conceive of a man 
as always spoken to from behind, and unable to 
turn his head and see the speaker. In all the 
millions who have heard the voice, none ever saw 
the face.’' 

The purpose of life, then, in Emerson’s view is to 
acquaint man with the character of his own poweis 
And he must be always open to fresh impressions, 
and beware of the stereotyped mind. “I want to 
say what I feel and think with the proviso that to¬ 
morrow, perhaps, I shall contradict it all ” 

And this mystical attitude towards life in (;enerBl, 
ho canies into its various departments lie is a 
mystic in his critical valuations No one would 
have more thoroughly endorsed Milton’s sajnng 
that “a good book is tho precious life blood of ii 
master spirit" lie valued writers for their vitalis¬ 
ing powers He loved those who, to use his own 
quaint phrase, could make his “top hpin.’’ The 
great man is a forcoful hero to Carlyle; ho is an 
illuminating seer to Emerson. Yet each acclaimed 
him for his dynamic influence “ The unstable esti¬ 
mate of men,’’ said Emerson, “ crowd to h’m whose 
mind is filled with truth as tho heaped waves of 
the Atlantic follow the moon ’' 

In temperament Emerson is akin to the Quakers. 
Anger and violence he posses on one side. As a 
thinker, he has no wish to storm the reader with 
philosophic artillery ; merely to surround him, and 
permeate him like an atmosphere. 

Mis thought is not original, his texts are familiar 
enough, but he gives them freshness by his handling 

The MonlvA —Yet tho practicality of the man is 
qoite as insistent as his mysticism Ho believes 
absolutely m the paramount importance of con 
duct. His mysticism is coiioomed not in making 
for spiritual exaltation, but for moral stability 
With Emerson, as with Matthew Arnold, “ Conduct 
is threo-fourths of life ’’ 

“Every man fakes caro,’" soys he, “that his 
neighbour shall not client him, Init a time comes 
when he begins to care that lie sliall not cheat his 
neighbour. Then all goes well Ho has changed 
hia market cart into a chariot of tho aim ’ 

Right thinking and eWn hving, according to 
EmerHon, go together. Tho average moralist says, 
“Live straight and don’t waste time in search¬ 
ing for intellectual truth " Einorson says. Live 
straight and you'll think straight.’’ Morality to 
him implies health—health of mind and b^y; 
“Cba^aeter is the habit of action from the per¬ 
manent vision of truth ’’ Here wo see tho link that 
binds the moralist to the mystic. The obedience 
to the universal spirit is no bhnd fatalism vrith 
Emerson, it is conscious effort ou man’s port; kt 


him identify himself with the sublime order of 
things, and he will do “ with knowledge what the 
Stan do by structure,” fulfil the law of their being. 
Thus, by understanding ourselves and identifying 
ourselves with the great forces of the universe we 
become rulers of others Emerson takes pains 
to show that the moral law of tho universe is as 
clear as the physical law ■ and will affect the soul 
of man just as gravitation and chemiosl forces 
affect his body. 

Yet Emerson hod little sympathy with dogmatic 
tehgion : 

“ Wo are all very senglble,’ he says, !t is forced on 
ns every day that churohes are outgrown' that the 
creeds are outgrown. . . . The Church is not large 
enough lor the man ; it cannot inspire tho enthusisam 
which IS the parent of everything good m history. . . , 
For that enthusiasm you must have something greater 
than yourselves, and not less. But in churches ei^ery 
hraltliful and thoughtful mmd finds Itself in something 
lesH it IS checked, cribbed, confined. 

“ The Jewish cul/ue is declining: the Divine, or, as 
some will say, the truly Human, hovers, now seen, now 
unseen, before us, 

“ Swedenborg and Bobrnen both failed by attaching 
themselves to the Christian symbol instead of to the 
moral sentiment, winch cariics innumerable Christiani¬ 
ties, bumaiiiliei, divinities, in its bosom. M'liat have 
1 to do with arks and passovers, epiiahs mid ephods V 
. . . Cood frii Orientals, those are nothing to mo The 
more' lenrmng >nu bring to e^|llaln them, the mote 
glaring tiiii impertmrnee. Of ^1 absurdities, this of 
some foreigner pro{io<.ing to take awoy my rhetoric and 
sulxitiliitn his own, and aniiiso inu with pelican and 
Stork instead of thrush and robin, palm-trees and 
shittim-wood instead of sobsafras and hickory, seems 

the most useless 

“ If a man claims to know and siieak of Ood, and 
carries you backwanl to the phraseology of some old 
mouldered nation m another country, in another world, 
behove him not ” 

Again; 

“1 object, of courae, to the claim of mirscu- 
Ions dispensation—certainly not to the doetnne of 
Chrihtioiiity. This claim impairs, to my mind, tlie 
soundness of him who makes it, and indisposes us to his 
eunimuuion. ... It is contrary to that law of Nature 
which all a ise men recognise * namely, never to require 
a larger cause than is necessary to tho effect 

“ The word nuraclo, os it is used, only indicates the 
ignorance of the devotee, staring with wonder to see 
water turned into wine, and heediess of the stupendous 
fart of his own personality. Here he stands, a lonely 
thonghl, harmoniously organised into correspondence 
with the universe of mind and matter What narrative 
of wonders coming down from the thousand years ought 
to charm his attention like this 1 , It seems ss if, 
when the Spint of God siieaks so plainly to esoh soul, 
it were an impiety to bo listening to one or another 
saint. Jesus was better than others, because he refused 
to listen to others and listened at home. 

* Tt is so wonderful to our neurologista that a man 
can see without his eyes, that it does not occur to tliem 
that it is just as wonilerful that he should see with 
them; and that is ever the difference between the wise 
and the unwise tho latter wonders at what is unusual, 
the wibo man wanders at the usual 

“ Far be from me the impatience which cannot brook 
the supernatural, the vast * far be from me the lost 
of explaining away all which appeals to the imagination, 
and the groat presentiments which haunt us. Willingly 
I too say. Hail I to the unknown awlui powers wmoh 
transcend the ken of the understanding. 

' It IB Dot the incredibility of the not, but a oertaui 
want of harmony betweea the action and the agent. We 
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•ra uaed to vaster wonders. One moment of a man’s life 
is a fact so stupendous as to take the lustre out of all 
fiotion. But Mature never works like a conjuror. . . . 
The soul penetrated with tlie beatitude which pours 
into it on all sides, asks no interposition, no now laws,— 
the old are good enough for it,—finds in c\ery cart* 
path of labour wBya to heaven, and the humblest lot 
exalted. 

“ We want all the aids to our moral training We 
oannot spore the vision nor the virtue of the saints ; 
but let it be by pure sympathy, not with any permnal or 
official claim. If you are childish, and exhibit your 
saint 03 a worker of wonders, a thaumatiirgisl, 1 am 
repelled. That claim takes his toaclinigs out of logic 
and out of Nature, and porniifs official and aibitrary 
Bonsos to fie grafted on the teachings It is the praise 
of our New Testament that its teachings go to the 
honour and bench! of humanity,—that no bi-tter lesson 
has been taught or incarnated. Lot it stand, beautiful 
and wholesome, with whntevor i" most like it in the 
teaching and practice of men ; but do nut attomjit to 
elevato it out of humanity by saying, This was not a 
man,’ for then you confound it with the fables of every 
popular religion, and my distrust of the story makes 
me distrust the doctiine as soon as it differs trom my 
own belief ” 

Tho esaonce of roLgion to Emerson, aa to Carlyle, 
woa the moral life Theology he looked upon as 
“ the rhetoric of morals.” “ Mon talk,” he com¬ 
plained, “of * mere morality,’ which ib much ua if 
we should say: Boor God, with nobody to help 
him! ” 

Emerson will have little to do with the Utih- 
tanan conception of morality aa tho promoter of 
happiness. He believes that the State sliould try 
to secure the greatest good of the greatest, number ; 
but “ good ” to him meant sinrituul good ; and 
might even involve some measure of matcnal im- 
happmesB: 

“ He that feeds men servotli few ; 

He serves all who dares uu true.” 

The OptimiM —^Emerson was not blind to the 
evolutionaly doctrine, as some iinugiiiu ; in fact it 
IS his outlook on evolution (hat made him so opti¬ 
mistic Note this vigorous and eloquent passage : 

“ Very few of our race can haid to lie yot rimshod 
men. We still carry sticking (o us somo rcnuiiiih of 
the preceding inferior quadrujicd oigaiusation Wo 
coll these millions men; but they are not yet men. 
Half engaged in the soil, pawing to get free, man needs 
all tho music that can bo biougiit to disengage him. If 
Love, red Love, with tears and joy, if Waul with his 
Hoourge, if War with his cannonade, if Christianity with 
Its chanty, if Trade with its money, if Art w'llli its 
portfolios, if Bcioiice with her telegraphs through the 
deeps of space and time,, can eet his dull nerves throb¬ 
bing, and by loud taps oii his lOUgh chrysalis can break 
its walls and let the new creature emerge erect and 
free,—make way and sing piraii' Tho age of tho 
quadruped is to go out, the age uf tno brain and of the 
heart is to come in. The time will come when the evil 
forms we have known can no more be organised Man’s 
culture can spare nothing, wants all tho material. Ho 
's to convert all iinpodiments into instruments, all 
enemies into power. Tho formidaiile mischief will 
only make tho more useful slave. And if one shall 
read tho future of the race hinted m the orgai.ic effort 
of Nature to mount and meliorate, and tVie corrasponding 
impulse bo the better in tho human Iwing. we shall 
dare affirm that there is nothing he will not overcome 
and convert, untal at last culture shall absorb the 
ohaoa and gdienna. He will convert the Funee into 
Mnseo, and the hells into benefits.” 
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EmerBon has often emphadsed the enormous 
mfluenca of heredity and environment. Not un¬ 
naturally we may inquire how far his own optimism 
is the result of a happily balanced disposition : 

“ Men are.” he said frankly, “ what their mother 
mode them. You may as well ask a loom which woaves 
huckaback whv it does not make cashmere, os ezpeot 
poetry from ttiia engineer, oi a chernicai discovery from 
that jobber.” 

Now Emerson’s whole life shows him to have 
been a man of a naturally sanguine and bright dis¬ 
position The sights w'liicli so distresbod Carlyle, 
tho tragic spouiacle of misery and degradation in 
the streets of London, shocked him, but left no 
strung impression Evil, lie declares, has no real 
exist ence, and vanishes when we come to see the 
whole, instuad of dwelling on isolated facts. 'His 
life had its sorrows, but fur the most part it was 
free of those things that chufo and worry. He never 
oxpenouced tho oppressive puiblem of industrial 
warfare; hod no siniso in his own lifo of wasted 
effort; nor know of the heartrending fight with 
clcbiht at.ing disease. No deep tidal passion swept 
over his soul: th'Te were neithei ecstasies nor 
hoirois in his natiiie ; but temperate equability. 
Circumstances did something, tcmperanieiit (as is 
always tho caM3) a great deal in delermining tlie 
tone of his phiiobophy and iti, note of tranquil and 
cheerful assurance. Being bom on the heights he 
could lU rt'ahao the hardships of those leas fortunate 
ones who stnmbio along iti the volley below, baffled 
by ground mists. 

The most satisfying jxiiiit alxnit Emerson’s 
thought is not its optimism but its crisp practic¬ 
ality. WTiat IB tho good of telling a man or woman 
whoso life has been blighted by another’s boMeness 
that evil has no real exist ence 1 What consolation 
16 afforded by tolling the victim to cancer that “ all's 
right with tho world" f It is not Browning's 
optimism, but his courage and gut that inspire his 
rcadeiB: it is not Emerson's optimism, but his 
cool common-sense and st'nsit iveness to spirilual 
values, that enunt for those who constme his pages 
Hia views on the problem of Evil will appeal to 
those in bssic affinity with him They cannot 
touch others At the liest his generalisation is but 
a clieery guess, fur which he gives no intellectual 
justification. But the eummoti-simse helpfulness of 
such hues as these is quite obvious : 

“ Some of the ills you have cured. 

And the sharpoat you still have survived. 

But what tomioiita of pam you endured 
From the Evil that never arrivod ” 

To do him justice, it should bt' s.aid that Emerson, 
despite the tenacity of his own convict ions, never 
attempted propagandist work Like Newman, he 
disliked controversies, and hold that they were for 
the most pari futile. As early as 1838 he had 
written : 

“ T do not gladly utter any deep convic’ions on the 
soul III a cumpanv where I think it will bo contested. 
Mo, nor unless I think it will be welcomed. Truth has 
fdn>ady ceased to be itself if polemically said.” 

QnlesB I think it will be welcomed.” The 
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words sre ri g n ifi oan t and illnsitate the man’s whole 
attitude; its strength as well as its limitations. 

Emerson's was a higb-minded and finely moulded 
nature. Among the moral oounaellors of the age 
he will always bold a distinguished place, for the 
spiritual delicacy of hia monitions and the practical 
wisdom of his atbios. 

HENRY DAVID THORBAU (1817-1862) 
His Life! 

Henbt D/ /id Trobeiau, who has desiaibed him¬ 
self as “ a mystic, a transoendentalist, and a natural 
philosopher,” was bom at Concord on July 12,1817. 
His father, a quiet, unambitious business man, who 
took no part in the politics or social problems of 
the day, was of French birth ; his mother, a shrewd, 
kmdly, hospitable Soot>chwoman, a striking con¬ 
trast to her husband, was an inveterate talker—^in 
fact, wherever Mrs. Thureau appeared all work hod 
to be put aside. Their four children, of whom 
Henry was the third, were one in high ideals, and 
without wealth or social iniluonoe imparted an air 
of mchvidiiality and digmty to the common round 
of their daily lives. 

Thoreau's early education, received at private 
sciiools, was a good one, with special attention to 
the classics ; and, on going to Harvard at tho age 
of sixteen, he was a good Greek scholar. He was a 
sturdy, manly youth of stoical fortitude and affec¬ 
tionate disposition, with simple, unaffected tastes, 
an imiate love of nature and books, and found a 
wonderful fascination in everything pertaining to 
tho North American Indians. 

Having graduated in 1837, he left Harvard with 
Josiah Quincy’s testimony to his moral and in¬ 
tellectual qualifications as a teacher, and found 
employment for a short time at the Grammar 
School at Concord. On April 11,1838, he delivered 
his first lecture at tho Freemasons’ Hall, on the 
subject of Society, before the Concord Lyceum. 

Unable to settle down to regular teaching work, 
he turned to his father's trade of pencil making, 
and during tho next few years followed a variety 
of occupations. 

The acquaintance with Emerson hod begun m 
1837 and ripened into the closest intimacy; in 1841 
Thoreau became a member of Emerson's household 
for two yoais, and assisted in editing The Dial, to 
which he also contributed until its extmction in 
1844 

In 1845 the much-talked-of Walden episode began 
to take shape. Thoreau had for years meditated a 
hfe of retirement, and fais friend Ellery Channing 
wrote: 

*' I see nothing for you in this earth but that field 
which I once christen^ * Briars ’; go out upon that, 
build youiself a hut, and there be^n the grand process 
of devouring yourself olive.” 

Thoreau took his advice, borrowed on axe, and 
began to cut the timbers for the famous hut built 
on the edge of Walden Pond, where for over two 
years he laboured and studied in seclusion. Yet 
he was no misanthropio individual. He stiU held 
social interaouxae with his ihends, but “The man 


I meet,” he said, “ is seldom jo instniotive aa the 
silsnoe which he breaks.” He bad few want^ and 
these he satig&sd by some small piece of work of 
any nature that would bring a quick remuneration, 
the greater portion of his time bemg utilised in 
writing his delightful experienoes of A Week on the 
Concord and Merritnae Riverg, published in 1849, 
and an Eeaay on Carlyle that first appeared in 
Oraham'e Magazine in 1847. 

From a lad he had kept a journal in which he 
recorded his thoughts as well as the minutest ob¬ 
servation of his walks and excursions. In I860 
the volumes numbered thirty, and form the ground* 
work of his essays and lectures. 

Horace Greeley, editor of the TrSntne, gave 
Thoreau mudi friendly advioe and assistance in 
placing his literary work, and after Walden (1854) 
was published, it was Greeley who wrote : “ There 
18 a small class m England who ought to know what 
you have written,” and suggested that copies of 
Walden cuid the Week be sent to the Weatminater 
Review, whose editor has ” expressed surprise that 
your book has not been sent him, and I could find 
very few who had read or seen it.” The Week had 
a poor sale of three hundred copies in eight years; 
but a small edition of Walden was exhausted before 
the author’s death. 

A vigorous supporter of tho Anti-Slavery move¬ 
ment, Thoreau lectured in 1854 on behalf of the 
Abohtionists and in defence of Jobn Brown, and the 
Walden but was regarded as a “station on the 
underground railroad,” where slaves could receive 
hospitahty and refuge when required. Neither bad 
Thoreau any sympathy with tho Mexican War, and 
suffered imprisonment m default of paying the 
church tax. His indignation at his friends paying 
the tax and procuring his release is well known. 

Thoreau was not a physically strong man. In 
1859 ho wrote to a fnend : 

“The dootoni are all afraid that I am suffering for 
want of society. Was never a case like it I First, 1 
did not know I was suffering at all; secondly, as an 
Inshnian rniglil say, 1 bad thought it was indigestion 
of the society I got.” 

The following year pulmonary consumption be¬ 
came evident, and for two years he lived on, working 
mdustnously so long as be could hold his pencil. 
Patient, cheerful, and consohiig to those aroimd 
him, ho preferred to endure the greatest suffering 
rather than have his mind dueled by narcotics. On 
May 6, 1862, he was granted a “gentle, easy exit,” 
and after a public funeral was buried in “Sleepy 
Hollow ”—the village cemetery. 

His Wobk 

Among American men of letters there are more 
winning peisonahties than that of Thoreau, more 
versatile literary artists, but none—not even Whit¬ 
man himseli—^moie interesting. One proof of this 
lies in the widely varying estimate of Thoreau’s 
character and genius to be found m contemporary 
criticism. By some he is regarded as a poor imita¬ 
tion of Emerson, given to posing, and ^e Walden 
episode has been i^erred to as a theatrical flourish. 
lioweU and Robert Louis Stevenson, to mention 
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two of his most fonaidaUe oritiioB, have covered 
him with sarcastic ridicule, and oven Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, the avowed friend of the “ Children of the 
Open Air,” in his introduction to an edition of 
Walden, impugned his sincerity, leaving us with the 
imprenion that Thoreau was an luicomfortable 
kmd of egotist. As it is the Walden episode whioli 
has been chiefly responsible for the cntical diatribes, 
it may be well to examine this two years’ sojourn in 
the woods near Concord, and see how far it deserves 
the ire that has been called down upon it. 

From his earliest years, Thoreau showed a passion 
for the open—^unmistakably sincere and whole¬ 
hearted. In 1839, soon after leaving college, ho 
made his first long jaunt in company with his 
brother John. This was a voyage on the Couconl 
and Mernmac rivers 

The keen enjoyment afforded to muid and body 
by this and subsequent outings suggested to 
Thoreau the desirability of a longer and more inti¬ 
mate association with Nature. Walden Wood had 
been a familiar and favoured spot for many years, 
and so he began the building of his tabernacle there. 
So far from being a midden, sensational resolve with 
an eye to effect, it was the natural outcome of his 
passion for the open. 

He had his living to earn, and would go down 
into Concord from time to time to soil the results of 
his handiwork. He was quite willing to see friends 
and any chance travellers who visited fiom other 
motives than mere inquisitiveness On the other 
hand, the life he proposed for himself as a tompurary 
experiment would afford many hours of roiigenial 
Bobtude, when he could study the ways of the 
animals that he loved, and give free expression to 
his naturalistio enthusiasms. 

Far too much has been made of tho Walden 
episode. It has boen written upon as if it had 
represented the totality of Thoreau’s life, instead 
of bemg merely an interesting episode Critics 
have animadverted upon it, as if the time had been 
qient m brooding, self-pity, and sentimental afiee- 
tations, as if Thoreau had gone thoro tu escape 
from his fellow-men. All this seems to me wide of 
the mark. He went to Walden not to escape from 
ordmary hfe, but to fit himself for onUnary life. 
The sylvan solitudes, as he knew, had 4 heir lessons 
for him no leas than tho busy haunts of men. 

Yet it IS a mistake to think, as some do, that 
he favoured a kind of Rouaaeau-like “return tu 
Nature,” without any regard to the conventions 
of civilisatioa. 

*' It is not,” he states emphatically, for a man to 
ot biinself in opposition to socioty, but to niainlain 
imaelf in whatever attitude he finds himself through 
obedience to the laws of his own being, which will 
never be one of opposition to a just government. 1 
left the woods for as good a reason as I went there. 
Perhaps it seemed to me that I had several more lives 
to live, and could not spam any more tune for tliat one ” 

This is not the language of a crank, or tho words 
of B man who, as Lowell unfairly said, seemed ” to 
nsist m public in going back to flint and steel when 
»here is a match-box in his pucket.” 

Lowell’s criticism of Thoreau, indeed, is quite 
vide of the mark. It Basumes throughout that 
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Thoreau aimed at *‘iui entire independence of 
mankind,” when Thoreau hiuisoU repeatedly says 
that he aimed at nothing of the sort. He m^e on 
experiment for the purpose of seeing what a simple, 
frugal, open-air hfe would do for him. llie experi¬ 
ment being made, he returned quietly to Ibe con¬ 
ditions of ordmary hfo. But he did not lack self- 
assurance, and his frank satisfaction with the results 
of his expenmoiit was not altogether plcasmg to 
those who had scant sympathy with hia passion for 
the earth. 

To bo quite fair to Lowell and other hostile 
ontics, one must admit that, genuine os Thoreau 
was, he had the habit, common to self-contained and 
self-opimonated men, of talkmg at times as though 
his very idiosyncrasies were rules of conduct im- 
perativu upon others. His theory of life was sound 
enough, his demand for simple modes of living, for 
a closer commimion with Nature, for a more sj’m- 
pathetic understanding of the “brute creation,” 
were reusuuable beyond question. But tho £mor- 
Bonian munuensm (winch gives an appearance of 
dogmatism, when no dogmatism la intended) starts 
up from time to time and gives the reader the 
impression that the path tu salvation traverses 
Walden, all other paths being negligible, and that 
you cannot attain perfection unless yuu keep a pot 
squirrel. 

Yet, if a seiitenoe here and there has an annoying 
flavour of rnmplarent dogmatism, and if the note 
of self-assertion gruws too loud on occasion for our 
sensitive eai-s, yet his life and writmgs, considered 
as a whole, do not assuredly favour verdicts so 
unfavourabte os those of Lowell and Stevenson. 

There are certain aspects of Thoreau’s nature 
that help us to understand muie fully the signifi¬ 
cance of the Walden episode, and the special value 
of hiH writings 

In the first place tlnire was that touch of wildness 
in his nature that made a simple, austere life espoci- 
ally attroutive to him, and inado him peculiarly 
critical of modem uivilihalion. 

It was ill no quixotic spiiit, in no burst of moral 
crusading zeul, that he undertook the experiment. 
It was a natural expression of his temperament, 
and he felt, tjuite rightly, that along these linos he 
was likely to accomplish the most cllicicnt work. 

Tliorouu’s sympathy with and insight into the 
Indian character la on a par wiih Burrow’s affinity 
with the Gypsies If he could nut give tu his inti¬ 
mate knowledge such happy literal expression as 
Ikirrow could, it has at any rate inspired some of 
his liest paasages. A lover of Indian relics from his 
diildhood, ho followcil the Indians into their haunts 
and coiiversi'd with them frequently; he under¬ 
stood tho appvn-nt coldness and reserve which 
debarred the oidinary mini finin intercourse, for 
he had no little of this reserve and impenetrability 
himself, and sew the fine points of their oharactor 
Take, for instance, this illuminating passage from 
A Week on the Concord : 

“ We talk of oivnliaing tho Indian, but that is not the 
name for his improvement, liy tlio wary independence 
and a'.ooiness of his dim forest-lifo ho preserves hia 
intercourse with hit native gods, and is admitted from 
time to time to a rare and peculiar sooicty with Nature. 
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He has glanoes of Btany recognition to which our salons 
are strangen. The steadjr niumination of his genius, 
dim only because distant, is like the faint but satisfying 
light of the stars compared with the dazzling but in- 
enootual and short-hved blaze of candles. . . . We 
would not always be soothing and taming Nature, 
breaking the horse and the ox, out sometimes nde the 
horse wild and chase the buffalo. The Indian’s inter¬ 
course with Nature is at least such as odimta of the 
greatest indopendenco of each. If ho is somewhat 
of a stranger in her midst, tiic gardener is too much of 
a familiar. There is something vulgar and foul in the 
latter’s closeness to his mistress, something noble and 
cleanly in the former’s distance In civilisation, as in 
a southern latitude, man degenerates at length and 
yields to the incursion of more northern tribes— 

‘ Some nations yet shut in 
With hills of ICO. ’ 

" There are other savager and more primeval aspects 
of Nature than our poets liave sung. It is only white 
man’s poetry—Homer and Os&ian even ran never 
revive m Loudon or Boston. And yet behold how those 
cities are refreslied by the mere tradition or the im- 
{lerfectly transmitted fragrance and flavour of these 
wild fruits. If one could listen but for an instant to 
the chant of the Indian muse, we should understand 
why wu will not exchange his savageness for civilisation. 
Nations are not whimsical. Steel and blankets are 
strong temptations, but the Indian does well to con¬ 
tinue Indian.” 

These are no empty generalinationa, hut tho com¬ 
ments of s man who has observed clnscly and 
syropathotically. All of 'Thoreau's lefurencea to 
Indian life merit the closest attention. For, as 1 
have said, they help to explam the man himself, 
lie had a sufficient touch of wildness to be able to 
detach himself fiom the civilised man's point of 
view. Hence the hfe of the w'oods came so iiat uraUy 
to him. The luxuries, tho excitements, that m^an 
so much to some, 'Thoieau passed by indilfciently 
There is much talk to-day of ” tho simple life,” and 
the phrase has become tainted with affectation. 
Often it means nothing more (lian a passing fad on 
the part of overfed society jK'ople, who ore anxious 
for a new sensation. A fad with a moral Savour 
about it will alw'ay’B commend itself to a certain 
section Them is no real mtention of living a 
simple life any more than there is any deep resolve 
on the part of tho man who lakes tho waters 
annually to abstain in the future from over-oat mg. 
But with Thoroan the simple life w'as a vital reality. 
He was not devoid of American self-consciousness, 
and perhaps ho pats himself on the back for his 
healthy tastes more often than we sliould like 
But of his fundamental sincerity there can be no 
question 

He saw oven more clearly than Emerson the 
futility and debilitating effect of extravagance and 
luxury—especially American luxury. And his 
whole life was an indignant protest. 

And if the touch of wildness in Thoreau helps us 
to understand tho man and his writings, his 
Oriental sympathies help still further in this direc¬ 
tion. Ho was fundamentally at one with Eastern 
modes of regarding life ; and the pantheistic tend¬ 
ency of his religious thought, especially his care 
and reverence for all forma of lite, suggest the devout 
Buddhist. The vaned references scatt ered through¬ 
out bis writings to the Sacred Books of the 
show how Orientalism affected him. 


Herein we touch upon the most attractive side 
of the man; for it is this OrientaUsm, I think, in 
his nature that explains his regard for, and his 
sympathy with, the birds and anhnals. 

The tenderness of the Buddhist towards the lower 
creation is not due to sentimentalism, nor is it 
necessarily a sign of sensitiveness of feeling. In 
his profoundly mtorestmg study of the Bunneee 
people Mr. Fieldmg Hall thus suma up the teaching 
xd Buddha : “ Be m love with all thmgs, not only 
with your follows, but with the whole world, with 
every creature that walks the earth, with the birds 
in the air, with the insects in the grass. All hfe is 
akm to man.” The oneness of life is realised by the 
Eastern as it seldom is by the Western. The love 
that stirs in your heart kmdled tho flower into 
beauty, and broods in the groat silent pools of the 
forest. 

But Nature is not always kind. That he cannot 
help feebng She inspires fear as well as love. 
She scatters peace and consolation, but con scatter 
also pain and death All forms of life are more or 
less sacred The creatures of the forest whose 
ferocity and cunning are maiiifest, may they not be 
inhabited by some human spirit that has misused 
his opportumtioa in hfe T Thus they have an 
affinity with us, and are signs of what we may be¬ 
come 

So if a measure of sacredneas attadies to all life, 
however unfriendly and harmful it may seem, the 
gentler forms of Me are especially to be objects of 
reverence and affoctiion. 

In one particular, however, ’Thoieau’s attitude 
towards the earth and all that therein is differerl 
from tho Buddhist, inasmuch as the fesr that enters 
into tho Eastern’s earth-w'orahip was entirely 
purged from his mind. Mr. I’age has instituted a 
suggestive comparison between Thoreau and St 
Francis d’Assisi. Certainly the rare magnetic 
attraction whicli Thoreau seemed to have exer¬ 
cised over his ” brute fnends ” was quite as remark¬ 
able as tho power attributed to St Francis, and it 
is true to say that in both cases the sympathy for 
animals is constantly justified by a reference to a 
dim but real brotherhood I'he brutes are “un- 
doveloperl men ”; they await their transformation 
and stand on their defence; and it is very easy to 
see that inseparably bound up with this view there 
are certain elements of mysticism common to the 
early saint and the American hut builder.' 

And yet, perhaps, Mr. Page presses the analogy 
between the medieval saint and the Amerioon 
" poet-naturalist ” too far. St. Francis had an 
ardent, passionate nature, and whether leading a 
Me of dissipation or tending to the poor, there is 
about him a royal impulsiveness, a passionate 
abandonment, pointing to a temperament far re¬ 
moved from Thoroau’s 

Prodigal in his charities, riotous in his very 
austerities, his tenderness towards the animals 
seems like the overffowing of a finely sensitive and 
artistic nature. With Thoreau one feels in the 
presence of a more tranquil, more self-oontuned 
qiirit; his affection is the affection of a kindly 
sdentbt who is intensely interested in the ways 
and habits of birds, beasts, and ffahes; one who 
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doea not give them the miridua of the love he bean 
towards his fellow-men so muoh aa a care and love 
which he does not extend so freely towards his 
fellows. I do not mean that he was apathetic, 
especially when his fellow-creatures were in trouble ; 
his eloquent defence of John Urown, his kindness 
towards simple folk, are suflioient teslimony on 
this score. But on the whole his interest m men 
end women, genuine as it was, lacked the personal 
warmth and eager inqmmtivonesB that he showed 
towards the denizens of the woods and streams— 
his suggestive, yet somewhat anaimic essay on 
Friendship boars out this criticism. I am not sure 
that Hawthorne was so far out m his charactonsa- 
tion of Donatello, the creature half animal, half 
man, which he says was suggested by Thnreau. It 
dons not pretend to maliso all his charactonstics, 
nor do justice to his fine qiinlities None the less 
in its picture of n man with n flavour of the wild 
and untamable about him, whose uncivilised nature 
bnngs him into close and vital intimacy with the 
animal world, we detect a real psydiological affinity 
with Thoreau. May not ITioreau’s energetic re¬ 
bukes of the evils of nvihsaticiii liave received an 
added zest from his insMnclive n'pugnance to many 
of the civilised amenities valued by the majority ? 

Thoreaii’s love of children, moreover, is a fresh 
instance of his attraction towards simpler, more 
elomental forms of hfe. Men and wuraeii not nnged 
round by civihsed conventions, children who have 
the fmshness and wildness of the woods about 
them ; such wore the human beings that mterested 
him 

Pleasant stories are told of hia children’s partioe. 

“ His resources for entertainment,” says Mr Moncure 
Conway, “wore inexhaustible He would tell storien 
of the Indians wlio oni<e dwelt thereabouts till the 
children almost looked to seo a red man skulking with 
his arrow and stone, and every plant or flower on the 
bank or in tho water, and every tish, turtle, frog, lizard 
about was tratisfonned by the wand of his know'ledge 
from the low_ form into which the spell of our ignorance 
had reduced it, into a mystic beauty. 

” Little Edward Emerson, on one occasion, oarrymg a 
basket of fine hucklebornoa, hod a fall and spilt them 
all. Great was his distress, and ofTers of iiernos could 
not console him for the loss of those gathered by liiin- 
self But Thoreau came, put his arm round the troubled 
child, and explained to liim that if the crop of huckle¬ 
berries was to continue it was necos.sary that some 
should be seattered. Nature had provided that little 
boys and girls should now <aiid then stumble and sow 
the hemes. ‘ We shall,’ he said, * have a grand lot of 
bushes and berries on this spot, and we shcul owe them 
to you.* E'lward began to smile.” 

Thoreau evidently knew how to conBole a child, 
no leas than how to make friends with a squirrel. 

*' Bomotimes he would play juggler tricks for us,” 
records a lady who knew him when she was a child, '* and 
swallow his knife and produi^ it again from our oars or 
noses. We usually ran to bnng some apples for him 
as soon as he came m, and often he would cut one in 
halves in fine points that scarcely showed on close 
examination, and llien the loke was to ask Father to 
break it for us and seo it fall to pieces in his hands. 
But perhaps tiie evenmgs moat charming were those 
when he brought some ears of pop-corn in his pocket 
and headed an expedition to tho garret to hunt out tho 
old brass wsnnmg-pan t in which he would put the 


oom, and hold it out and shake it over the fire till it 
was heated through, and at last, as we listened, the 
rattling changed to popping. When this became very 
brisk, he womd hold the pan over the rug and lift the 
lid, and a beautiful fountain of the white oom flew 
all over us. It required both strength and patience 
to bold out the heavy warming-pan at arm’s length 
so long, and no one else ever gave us that pleasure." 

Thoreau's intellectual indebtedness to Emerson 
must not be overlooked ; and some of his carber 
work Biiflers somewhat from a too faithful dis- 
oipleship, in the vocal imitation of tho “voice 
oracular.” Occasionally, indeed, it is hard to 
distinguish the disciple from his master, as when 
be writes: 

'* How can we expect a harvest of thought who have 
not a seedUme of character ? ” 

'* Only ho con ho trusted with goods who can present 
a face of bronze to expectations " 

But this is only a pansiiig pha.S(‘ Thoroau is no 
weak rephoa of Emerson ; and the bonil between 
them is at bottom a real spiritual bond ; a common 
outlook on hfe ; tho imiiaf iveiieas is a pure hterary 
trick that young inexponenced writers frequently 
fall mto before they have found th»ir own individu^ 
style. 

This Thoreau did in his TI’uWph Beyond an 
iinaginativo affinity with the author of Nature, 
them is nothing Eraersonian in the following in¬ 
dividual and characteristic passage : 

The stillness, was intense and almost conscious, as 
if it wen< a natural Rahhatli. The an was so elastic and 
crystalline that it had tlio siuim* cih-ct on tho landscape 
that a glass has on a piituie—1o gitc it an ideal rcniotc- 
noss and perfoctioii. Tliv land ufm was bathed in a 
mild and (juict light, while tlio woods and fences 
chequered and partitioned it with new' regularity, and 
rough and unevin fields strotched fai away with lawn- 
like smoothness to the honroii, and tlie cloudt,, finely 
distinct and pieture.squc, boenied a fit drapery to hang 
over fairyland ” 

The asei'tie hardiness of Thoreau is well illua- 
troiod in this “ Naturalistic ” sketch : 

*' Tho wonderful punty of Nature at this season is a 
most pleosmg foci Every dccai,ed stniiip and mosw 
grown atone and rush of the dciul leaves of autumn 
oru concealed by a clean napkin of snow. In the bare 
fields and trickling woods see what Mrtue suivivcs. In 
tho coldest and bleakest ploci-s the warmest uhantiea 
fltill maintain a foothold. A cold and Bt'archiiig wind 
ditvea away all contagion, and nothing can withstand 
it, hut whac has a virtue in it ; and accordingly what¬ 
ever we incot with in cold and bleak plocra as tho tops 
of mountains, we lospect foi a sort of sturdy innocence, 
a Britan toughness.” 

Thoreau, indeed, is at his best as a poetic observer 
of Nature. His style lacks the ric^ opulence of 
Jefferies, but it has a cool clarity and austere beauty 
of its own. He has been called “ the Poet-Natura- 
hst,” by many; and by a few aoolaimed as a 
Philosopher. But he is really neither the one nor 
the other. He had neither the intellectual equip¬ 
ment of the naturalist, nor tho ratiocinstive power 
of tho philosopher He had neither the scientist's 
faculty of correlating facts, nor the philosopher’s 
faculty of generaliBing from them. He is a hterary 
Vagabond. 
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Mr. Ranbom -when first ho met him described fierce enthusiasm of the hero-worshipper, whm he 


him M looking like “a sort of wise, wild beast.*' 
This vivid little touch is more illuminating than 
the elaborate picture he makes of I'horeau ulti¬ 
mately, as poet and philosopher. 

The literary vagabond is at bottom a wise, wild 
beast; and no. bad blend either. Kmerson’s ad¬ 
mirable little i^tch bears out this aspect of the 
man: 

" It was a pleasure and a privilege to walk with him. 
He knew the country like a fox or bird, and passed 
through it as freely by paths of his own. Under his arm 
he earned an old music-book to press plants; m his 
pocket his diary and pencil, a spy-glass foi birds, micro¬ 
scope, laok-knife, and twine. He wore straw hat, 
stout snoes. strong gray trousers to brave shrub-oaks 
and smilax, and to climb a tree for a hawk's or squirrerB 
nest. He waded into the pool fur the water-plants, and 
his strong legs were no insignificant part of his armour. 
His intimacy with animals suggested wliat Thomas 
Fuller records of Butler tho apiologist, ‘ that either 
he had told the bees things, or tho bees had told him.’ 
Snakes coiled round his leg, tlie (l&hes swam into his 
hand, and he took them out of tho water; he pulled 
the woodchuck out of its hole by tho tail, and took the 
foxos under his protection from the hunters. He con¬ 
fessed that ho sometinies felt like a hound or a panther, 
and. if born among Indians, would have been a fell 
hunter. But, restrained by his Massachusetts culture, 
ho played out tho game in the mild form of botany 
and ichthyology. His power of observation soemod to 
indicate additional sonses ; ho saw as with niicrosoope, 
hoard as with ear-truinpet. and his momoiy was a 
photographic register of all he saw and heard. Every 
fact lay m order and glory in his mind, a type of the 
order and beauty of tho whole.” 

At the same time I do not wish to underrate 
Thoreau's work as a thinker or cm an observer of 
Nature. He was a fresh-minded and keen observer 
of natural phenomena, but his observations are far 
less valuable for scientific data (as are the natural¬ 
ists) than as supplying him with agrooable material 
for humorous fancy- for ethical reflection, or for 
graceful and delicate description. In like manner, 
while as a thinker ho is vigorous and effective in 
his own disoiirsive and fragmentary way, with 
flashes of gnutnic wisdom that, if less impressive 
than Emerson at Ins best, aro more relishablo; yet 
it is ultimately his matinor of speech mther than his 
matter of thought that arrests us the most. For 
hia thought after all is a piquant blend of pantheism, 
orientalism, puntauisin, paganism: an attractive 
enough patcliwurk to deck a literary vagabond, 
but a shade distracting in a philosopner. 

Why not leave him then as the “wise, wild 
beast ” ; a cunuus and arrest ing pcrsonaiity, half 
scholar, half faun ; a mystic and a n'alist, sarcastio 
moralist and idyllic naturalist. In this way we 
can enjoy best his vagrant moods, according to our 
own inchnation and the mood of the moment; 
acclaiming him when, as the fervent moralist, he 
writes in lofty vein of ” Life without Principle 
underlying it ” ; or delighting in his pagan humour, 
as when, while dying, an earnest young fnend asked 
him whether he had made hia peace with the next 
world, and Thoreau replied : “ One world at a 
time ”; or lingenng with the poetic observer of 
Naton^ with his oold, b»oing imagination and love 
of e'emental things; or finely, responding to the 


writes on John Brown or Thomas Carlyle. 

Thus there is abundant diversity in Thoreau. 
Herein lies his charm as a man of lotters. Of his 
verse I have said little, for though, like all he wrote, 
it is striking and individual, he was a poetic thinker 
rather than a poetic artist. Yet he wrote one set 
of verses, which may not unfittingly serve to round 
oil this review of the man and his work; for they 
abound in self-revealing touches and are among 
the happiest that he wrote ; 

” 1 am a parcel of vain strivings tied 
By a chance bond together. 

Dangling this way and that, their hiiks 
Wore made so loose and wide 
Methinks 

For milder weather. 

A bunch of violeto without their roots 
And sorrel intermixed, 

Encircled by a wisp of straw 
Onoe coiled about their shoots, 

Tho law 

By which I’m fixed. 

Some tender buds were left upon my stem 
In mimicry of life. 

But ah, the children will not know 

Till Time has withered thorn. 

The woo 

With which they’re nfe ” 

“We should treat our minds—^that is, ourselves— 
as innocoiit and ingenuous children, aho-so guardians 
we are, and be careful what objects and what subjects 
we thrust on their attontiou Head not the Times. 
Bead tho Eternitim. Conventionahtieb are at length 
as bad as impurities. Even tho tacts of science may 
dust the mind by their dryness, unless they are in a 
sense effaced each morning, or rather rendorod fertile 
by the dews of fresh and liMiig truth. Knowledge 
does not come to us by details, but in flushes of light 
from heaven. Yes, every thought that possivs through 
the mind helps to wear and tear it, and to deejien the 
ruts, which, as in the streets of Poinpeii, evince how much 
it has been used. How many things there are coiiMim. 
mg which wo imght well deliberate wheth(>r wo had 
bettor know them,—luui bettor let their pcddhng-carta 
be driven, oven at the Kluwest trot or walk, over that 
bridge of glorious sjian by which we trust to pass at 
lost from the farthest brink of time to the nearest shore 
of eternity ' Have we no culture, no refinement,—but 
skill only to live coarsely and servo the devil T—to 
acquire a little worldly wealth, or fame, or liberty, 
and make a false show with it, os if wo were all husk 
and shell, with no tender and living kerne] to us 7 Shall 
our institutions bo like those chestnut-burrs which 
contain abort ive nuts, perfect only to pnok the fingers 7 "l 

‘‘When 1 think of Brown and his six sons, and his 
Bon-iii-law, not to enumerate the others, enlisted for 
this fight, proceeding coolly, reverently, humanely to 
work, for months if not years, sleeping and waJdng 
upon It, Bummenng and wintering the thought, without 
expecting any rowmd but a good conscience, while 
almost all America stood ranked on the other side,— 
I say again that it afleots me as a sublime spectacle. 
If he hod had any journal advocating ‘hia cause' any 
organ, as the phrase is, monotonously and wearisomely 
playing the same old tune, and then passing round the 
hat, it would have been fatal to his efiSciency. If he 
had acted in any way so as to be left alone by the 
Government, he might have lieen suspected. It was 
tho fact that the tyrant must give place to him, or he 
to the tyrant, that distinguishod him from all the 
lefOnners of the day that I know. 

* Zdfe loilhoui Prineiph. 
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“ It WM hb peoaliu dooirine that a man haa a perfect 
right to interiere by force tnth the slaveholder, in 
order to re'cue the slave. I agree with him. ^oy 
who are corLtinually shocked by slavery have some 
right to bo 'hocked by the violent death of the slave* 
holder, but uo others. Such will be more shocked by 
hie hfe than uy his death. 1 shall not be forward to 
think him mistaken in his method who quiokeet eucceeds 
to liberate the slave. I speak for the slave when 1 say 
that I prefer the philanthropy of Captain Brown to that 
philanthropy which neither shoots me nor liberates me. 
At any rote, 1 do not think it is quite sane for one to 
spend bis whole life in talking or writing about this 
matter, unless he is continuously inspired, and I have 
not done so. A man mav have other affairs to attend 
to. I do not wish to kill nor to be killed, hut 1 can 
foresee ciroumstancea m which both these thmgs would 
be by me unavoidab.o. We preserve the so-called 
peace of our community by deeds of petty violence 
every day. Look at the policeman'e billy and hand- 
euSs 1 Look at the gaol I Look at the gallows I Look 
at the chaplain of the regiment I Wo are hoping only 
to live safely on the outskirle of tht« provisional army. 
So we defend ourselves and our hen.roosts, and maintain 
slavery. I know that the mass of my countrymen 
think that the only righteous use that can be made of 
Sharpe’s rifles and revolvers is to fight duels with them 
when we are insulted by other nations, or to hunt 
Indians, or to hboot fugitive slaves with them, or the 
like. I think that for once the Sharpe’s rifles and the 
revolvers were employed m a nghtpoiis cause The 
tools were in the hands of one who could use them.”^ 

'* Oirlyle is no mystic, either, more thmi Newton 
or Arkwright or Davy, and tolerates none. Not one 
obscure line, or half line, did he ever write. His mean 
ing lies plain as the daylight, and he who runs may read ' 
indeed, only he who runs can rood, and keep np with 
the meaning. It has tlio distinctness of a picture to the 
mind, and he tells us only what he sous printed in largest 
English tvpe upon the face of things ile utters sub* 
stantiri English thoughts in plainest English dialects: 
for, it must be coiifr^iiad, he speaks more than one of 
these. All the shires of England, and all the shires of 
Europe, ore laid under contribution to hia genius: for 
to be English does not mean to be exclus]\ e and narrow, 
and adapt one’s self to the apprehension of his neamst 
neighbour only. And yet no writer is more thoroughly 
Saxon. In the Iranslaticm of (hose fragments of Saxon 
poetry, we have mot with I ho same rhythm that occurs 
so often in his poem on the French Revolution. And 
if you would know whore many of those obnoxious 
Carlyloiams and Germanisms came from, roiui the best 
of Milton’s prose, read those speeches of _ Cromwell 
which he has brought to light, or go and listen once 
more to your mother’s tongue. So much for his Gorman 
extraction 

*' Indeed, for fluency and skill in the use of the English 
tongue, he is a mast ei unrivalled. Ilia felicity and power 
of expression surpass oven his special merits as historian 
and critic. Theiem his cTpenonce has not failed him, 
but furnished him with such a store of winged, ay and 
legged words, as only a London life, perchance, could 
give account of. We hod not understood the wealth 
of the language before. Nature is ransacked, and all 
the resorts and purbeus of humanity ore toxed, to 
furnish the fittest symbol for his thought. He does 
not go to the dictionary, the word-book, but to the 
word-manufactory itself, and has macie endless work 
for the lexicographers. Yes, be has that same English 
for hia mother-tongue that yon have, but with him 
it is no dumb, muttering, mumblini^ faculty, concealing 
the thoughts, but a keen, unweariM reeistleae weapon. 
He has such command of it os neither you nor I have ; 
and it would be weU for any who have a lost horse to 
advertise, or a town-meeting warrant, or a sermon, or 
a letter to write, to study this universal letter-writer, 
for he knows more than the grammar or the dictionary. 

“ The style is worth attending to, os one of the most 

* A Plea for Captain John Brown. 


important leaturee of the man which we at this dis* 
tance can discern. It is for once quite equal to the 
matter. It can cany all its load, and never breaks 
down nor staggers. His books are solid and workman 
like, 08 all that England does; and they are graceful 
and readable also. They tell of huge labour done, 
well done, and all the rubbish swept away, hke the 
bright cutlery which glitters in shop windows, while 
the coke and ashes, the turnings, filings, dust, and 
borings lie far away at Birmingham, uniward of. He is 
a masterly clerk, scribe, re^rter, writer. He can 
rednoo to writing most things,—gestures, winks, nods, 
significant looks, patois, brogue, accent, pantomime, 
and how much that had pnssra for silonca before, does 
he represent by written words. The countryman who 
puzzled the city lawyer, requiring turn to write, among 
other things, his call to his horses, would hardly have 
puzzled him: he would have found a word for it, all 
right and classical, that would have started his team 
for him. Consider the ceasolcss tide of speech for ever 
flowing in countiese cellars, garrets, parhuro ; that of 
the Fmch, says Carlyle, ‘ onlv ebbs towards the short 
hours of night,’ and what a drop in the bucket is the 
printed word. Feeling, thought, speech, wnling, and, 
we might add, poetry, inspiration,—for so the circle la 
completed; how they gradnalK dwindle at length, 
passing through successive colanders into your history 
and classics, from the roar of the ocean, the murmur 
of the forest, to the squeak of a mouse ; so much only 
parsed and spelt out, and punctuated, at last. The 
few who con talk like a book, they only get reported 
commonly. But tins writer reports a now ‘ Lieferung.’ 

“ One wonders huw so much, after all, was expressed 
In the old way, so much here depends upon the emphasiB, 
tone, pronuneiation, style, and spirit of the reading. 
No writer uses so profusely all the aids to inlelligibility 
which the printer’s art affords. You wonder how others 
had contrived to write so many pages without omphatio 
or italicised words, they are so expressive, so natural 
so indispensable here, at- if none had ever used the 
demonstrative pronouns demonstratively before. In 
another's sentences tho thought, though it may be 
immortal, is as it wore embalmed, and does not atrike 
you, but here it is so freshly living, even the body of it 
not having passed through the ordeal of death, that 
it stirs in the very extremities and the smallest particles 
and pronouns are all alive with it It is not simple 
dictionary it, yours or mine, but it. The words did not 
come at the command of grammar, but of a tvrannous, 
inexorable meaning; not like standing soldiers, by 
vote of Parliament, but any ahln-bodieil countryman 
proased into the service, for * fiire, it u not a revolt. 
It IS a revolution.’ ” ' 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES (1809-1894) 

His Like 

Outer Wendeix Hoimes was bom in Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, on August 29, 1809, and was 
the son of the staunch old Calvinist who bad minis¬ 
tered to the First Church of Boston for fort-y years. 

From a dame's school, where the pupils were 
“ reminded rather than chastened ” by a long 
willow rod, he passed to Cambndgeport Academy, 
where for five years he shared its teaching with 
Margaret Fuller and Richard Henry Dana; one 
year was then spent at Phillips’ Academy, Andover, 
where at the early age of fifteen he translated the 
first book of the JBneid into heroic couplets. 

Speaking of his boyhood’s days he once remarked 
that "exceptional boys of fourteen and fifteen 
make home a heaven it is true, but I have sus* 
peoted late in life that I wcu not of the exoeptional 
* Thomaa CatlyU and hit IForfct, 
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kind.” He was certainly versatile; he played 
the flageolet and flute, and with a pistol flred at 
everything but the house oat; he would smoke a 
cigar by uistalmenta, and during the intervals 
hide it from the eyes of suspioioua relatives in the 
barrel of his pistol. 

In 1620 he went to Harvard. Here he was a 
umversal favourite elected claas poet and a mem¬ 
ber of the select Phi Beta Kappa Society, and for 
over forty years after his graduation in 1829, he 
was a welcome figure at the College reunions. 

On leaving Harvard he made a twelve months’ 
acquaintanoo with the “ lawloHS science of the law,” 
but finding medicine a more congonial study, he 
crossed to Europe, first made the ” grand tour,” 
and then studied in Paris and Edinburgh. On his 
return he took Ins degree of Doctor of Merlicine at 
Harvard m 18.16 For a year he held the Chair of 
Anatomy at Dartmouth College, then returned to 
Boston, where he finally settled Henceforth 
medicine and hterature were to he driven in double 
harness 

In patriotic disgust at the proponed demobtion 
of the old fngate Oonatitutwn he wrote Old 
IronaidcH, as a protest Ihe poom was sold in the 
streeta and printed in nearly every newspaper 
throughout the country; the ConatUution was 
saved, and the poot became famous. 

Holmes published a first cnllortion of his verse 
in 1837 ; this included a versified Baaay on Poetry, 
The Laat Leaf, and a boyish quip typical of the poet 
—My Aunt Here is a stanza . 

“ M}' aunt I my dear unmarriod aunt! 

Long yoara liave o’er her flown. 

Yet still sho strains the aching clasp 
That binds her viigiii zone , 

I know It hurls her—though she looks 
As cheerful as she can , 

Her waist is ampler than hur life. 

For hfe is but a span.” 

But there is also the senous side to bo acknowledged, 
for Holmes also distmgiuslied himself in 1830-1837, 
by gaining three medals for medical tliomos 

In 184U ho married Miss Amelia Lee Jackson, 
daught.er of a Judge of the Supreme Court, and it 
was about this time that for the dinner given to 
Charles Dickons, Holmes was asked to write the 
song of welcome 

As Parkman Professor of Anatomy, at Harvard, 
from 1847 to 1882, Holmes was delivering four lec¬ 
tures a week He docs not appear to have been a 
successful practitioner, but had a wouderful power 
OB a lecturer. 

“ We always weloomed Professor Holmes,” wrote one 
of his students; " his lootures were so brimful of anecdote 
that we sometimes forgot it was a lesson in anatomy 
we hod come to leiwn. But the instruction—deep, 
sound, and thorough—was there all the same, and we 
never left the room without feeling what a fund of know¬ 
ledge and what a clear insight upon diiBoult points in 
medical science hod been imported to us through the 
sparkling medium.'' 

In 1862 be also gave a course of lectures on 
Snf^iah Pbefs of the Nineteenth Century, at the 
Lyoeum. 

When the AUantic Monthly was started in 1867, 


Lowell accepted the editorship only on the under 
standing that Holmes would bewme a regular 
contributor. This he agreed to do, and with The 
Autocrat of the BreakfaH Table, he continued an old 
senes that had previously appeared under the same 
title in The New Englander in 1831. With The 
Autocrat be made his own literary reputation as 
well as the financial and hteraiy position of the 
magazine. The Profeaaor and The Poet followed, 
but not with quite the same measure of succesa. 

Eleie Fenner first appeared as a serial in 1869, and 
in book form two years later ; The Ouardian Angel 
(1867) and A Mortal Antipa/Ay (1885) are his only 
three novels. A Inography of bis fnend Emerson 
was published in 1885, and of his friend Motley in 
1878 (one of his least satisfactory works) 

To celebrato his seventieth birthday, the Monthly 
gave a breakfast, at which Emerson, Whittier, and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe were present! for this 
occasion ho composed Ins poem. The Iron Gate. 

Many were the letters received by Holmes from 
budding aspirants to literary fame, asking his 
advice. One who had done so and was encouraged 
to go forward called upon Holmes some years 
later—^it was Bret Harte 

Holmes’ last volume of tablo talk. Over the Tea 
Cupa, published in 1880, lacked the freshness and 
spright liiioss of his enilior voliimi-s Teu-timc 
proved a less suit able milieu for bis chit-chat thou 
breakfast time; and his last piibhcabion. Our 
Hundred Daya tn Europe (1889), is merely a pleasant 
recoid ot a trip abroad among friends and admirers, 
and has no Ulorary proleiuuuns 

It was fitting that one who expresst'd so fully the 
bc‘st liosfonian traditions should die in Boston on 
October 7, 1891 

A man of strong poiwinal charm, of keen sym¬ 
pathy and kindly thought of everyone, he was, 
said one who knew him well, ” the perfect essence 
ot wit and hospitality, courteous, amiable and enter¬ 
taining 1 o a degree, which is mure easily remembered 
than imported or described.” 

Bib Work 

There is no more genial, more agreeable per- 
sonohty in American letters than Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; and tlio versatilo case with which he could 
turn from verso to taole-talk, and from table-talk to 
fiction, arc not the least of his attractions. As 
essayist he has neither the distinction of Emeieon, 
the freshness of Thorcau, nor the vigorous staying 
power of Lowell. Yet, at his best, as in The Break- 
faat Table Series and Elate Venner, there is an ease 
and a play of charming fancy about his work, that 
gives him quite a distinctive place among Amencan 
prosemon. He is on adept in the art of allusive 
chit-chat. No American wr>ter can talk in print 
BO intimately, or with such discursive wisdom as he 
He has mastered the art of button-holing ; and his 
eosy-jacket, carpet-slipper style admirably suits the 
play of humour and fancy which he brings to bear 
upon all manner of subjects. The very title of his 
famous series of chatters is significant of the man i 
The Breakfaat Table Seriea. 

He is the Autocrat, Poet, and Prerfeasor of the 
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Breaklart Table. Not a time many of us would 
select for i^osophy and dialectics, however airily 
and playfully conducted. We recall sympathetU 
oally “Elia’s” eloquent plea for lying a-bed on 
mornings and digesting our dreams, and ssv 
*' Amen ” to his comment that *' Jokm came in 
with candlelight.” His strenuous, healthy, and 
sanguine temperament bids us start the day well, 
with a dear head and a bright heart. And that is 
why, despite superficial resemblanoes between his 
chit-chat and that of LAmb, there is a basic differ* 
enoe of temperament between them. 

Lamb is the prince of potterers in the realms of 
the imagination At heart he is as sane and clear* 
visioned as Holmes himself ; but he is not a moralist 
by persuasion like Holmes. Holmes, that voluble 
and cheerful policeman of letters, is concerned m 
continually moving us on. He has aU the alert 
practicality of the Yankee. He is for clearing up 
matters, for solvmg problems psychological and 
ethical, though his broiul sympathies and kindly 
oonffdences make us forget at times that the arm 
which 18 linked m ours is concerned in increasing 
our pace, and keeping us along the high road 

The chatter of "Elia” is the chatter of the 
artistic temperament; the chatter of our Breakfast 
Table philosopher that of the scientific tempera¬ 
ment. Yet, for ail his fun and fancy and literary 
tense. Holmes’ outlook is the outlook of the scien¬ 
tist. He sees life through the surgery window. 
We never forget for long that he is Doctor Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; for very soon he has his hand 
on the reader’s pulse and is ready with some pre¬ 
scription for his moral health But it is done all so 
agreeably and amiably that we are never bored. 

In his three novels, Ehtn Yenncr, Tht Guardian 
Angel, and A Mortal Antipathy, he is primarily 
conoemed with some nice point m mental psycho¬ 
logy ; with pre-natal influences, with the legacies 
of heredity, with the psychology of likes and dis- 
likeb. Indeed, the charm of Hobnea lies m the &ct 
that he is an imaginative medical man, who can 
blend fact and fancy with an agreeable sldll for the 
least instruoted layman. 

Leas a man of the world than Lowell, less a man 
of the study than Emerson, he presents as a humor¬ 
ist a happy blend of these two sides. Let these 
quotations serve by way of illustration : 

“ You don't suppose that my remarks made at this 
table are like so many postage-stamps, do you—each 
to be only once uttered t If you do, you are mistaken. 
Ho moat be a poor ereature that does not often roj^at 
himself. Imagine the author of the excellent piece 
of advice, ‘Know thyseif,’ never alluding to that 
sentiment again during the course of a protracted 
existence T Why, the truths a man carries about with 
him are his tools ; and do you think a carpenter is bound 
to use the same plane but once to smooth a knotty 
bowrd with, or to hang up his hammer after It hu 
driven its first nail T I bhall never repeat a conver¬ 
sation. but an idea often; 1 shall use the same types 
when I like, but not commonly the same stereotypes. 
A thought IB often original, though you have uttered 
it a hundred times. It has come to you over a new 
route, by a new and express train of association.” 

• #•••* • 

“You never need think you can turn over any old 
falsehood without a ternhie m^uirming and scettoring 
of the horrid little population that dwells under it.” 


*- Eveiy real thought on every real subject knocks the 
wind out of somebody or other. Am soon ee his breeth 
oomes back, he very fwobably begins to wqMiid it in 
hard words. These are Uie oeet evidence a man eon 
hnve that he hee said something it wee time to say. 
Dr. Johnson was disappointed in the efleoi of one of hie 
pamphlets, ' 1 think I have not been attained enough 
tor it,‘ he swd ;—' attack is the reaction; 1 never 
think I have hit hard unless it rebounds.' 

” If a fellow attacked my opinums in print would I 
reply T Not I. Do you think I don’t understand 
whai my friend, the Profeasor, long ago enlled th* 
Aydrostonc paradox of eontro v tr m y / 

“ Don't Imow what that mMns T—^Well, I will toll 
you. You know, that if you had a bent tube, one arm 
of which was of the ries of e pipe-stem, end the other 
big anots^h to hold the ocean, water would stand at the 
aama height in one as in the other. CSontroveny 
equaliaes foola and wise men in the same way,—and thm 
fooU know U.” 

There is no special profundity in either of these 
passages, but the alert common-senee of a shrewd 
observer of men and things sparkles in every 
sentence. 

If not a deep thinker, he is invariably a dear and 
vigorous one, and carries the epigrammatic power 
of Emerson and Thoreau with a more light-hearted 
air Oooasionally he can be as serious and as st^- 
gestive as the Concord Oracle himself, for instance 
wiien he obeerves: 

“ Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle which 
fits them all.” 

Or; 

" Faith always implies the disbelief of a lesser foot 
In favour of a greater.” 

But inoro often he is content to be blithe and 
flippant, as in 

"We never tell our secrets to people who jump foi 
them.” 

“Memory ie a not, one finds it foil of fish wlien lie 
takes it from the brook, but a dozen miles of water 
have run through it without sticking.” 

(Of the Bed Indian} 

" A few instincts on legs flouiishiiig a tomahawk.” 

But the graceful flippancies of Holmes are the 
most palatable when turned into verse 'Hiere his 
hterary deftness, his underlying tenderness, bis 
worldly sagacity, blend with the happieat renilta. 

The Old Man Deeaks 

O for one hour of youthful joy I 
(li\e back my twentieth spring I 
I’d rather laugh a bright-haired hoy 
Than reign a grey-beard king I 

Ofl with the wrinkled spoils of age ’ 

.iway with learning’s crown I 
Tear out life’s wisdom-written page. 

And dash its ttopbies down I 

One moment let my life-blood stream 
From boyhood's fount of flame I 
Give me one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life all love and feme I 

—My listening anjrel heard the prayer. 

And calmly smiling, aaid, 

“ If I but touch thy rilvered hair. 

Thy hi sty wuh bath sped. 
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" But ta then nothing in thy track 
To bid thee fondlv atay, 

Wbila the mrift aeaaona hurry back 
To find the wuhed-for day t " 

—Ah. tmest aoul of womankind I 
Without thee, what were life I 
One bliaa I cannot leave behind: 
m take—my—^precious—^wife I 

—The angel took a sapphire pen 
And wrote in rainbow dew, 

“ "nie man would be a boy again. 

And be a husband too I ” 

—And la there nothing yet unsaid 
Before the chan^ appears T 
Remember, all their pits have fled 
With thoae diaaolving years '* 

Why. yes ; for memory would reoall 
My fond paternal joys ; 

I could not boar to leave them all: 

I’ll take—my—girl —and—boys I 

The smiling angel dropped his pen,— 

" Why, this will never do, 

Hie man would be a boy again. 

And be a bther too I ” 

And so I laughed,—ray laughter woke 
The household with its noise,— 

And wrote my dream, when morning broke. 
To please the grey-haired boys. 

The Last Buissom 

Though young no more, wo still would dream 
Of beauty’s dear deluding wiles ; 

The leagues of life to grevhoards seem 
Shorter than boyboed's lingering miles. 

Who knows a womin’s wild caprice T 
It played with Goethe's silvered hair. 

And many a Holy Father’s “ nicoe ” 

Has softly smoothed the papal chair. 

When sixty bids us sigh in vain 
To melt the heart of sweet sixteen. 

We think upon those ladies twain 

Who loved so well the tough old Dean. 

We see the Patriarrh’s wintry face, 

The maid of Egypt's dusky glow. 

And dream that Vouth and Age embrace. 

As April violets fill with snow. 

Tranced In her lord’s Olympian smile 
Hia lotus-loving Memphian lies,— 

Tlie musky daughter of the Nile 
With plaited hair and almond 03108 . 

Might we but share one wild caresa 
Ere life's autumnal blossoms fall. 

And Earth's brown, clinging lips impress 
The long cold kiss that waits us all I 

My bosom heaves, rememlicnng yet 
The morning of that blissful day 
When Rose, the flower of spring, I met. 

And gave my raptured soul away. 

Flung from her eyes of purest blue, 

A usso, with its leaping chain 
l4ght as a loop of larkspurs, flew 

O’er sense and spirit, heart and brain. 

Thou aom'st to cheer my waning age. 

Sweet vision, waited for so long ! 

Dove that would seek the poet’s cage 
Lured by the inagio breath of sung I 

She blushee I Ah, reluctant maid. 

Love’s drapeau rouge the truth has told; 
O’er girfhood’s yielding bamcode 

FmIs the great Leveller’s crimson fold I 


Gome to my arms t—love heeds not yean. 

No frost the bud of passion knows— 

Ha I what is this my frenzy hears T 
A voice tehind me uttered,—Roee I 

Sweet was her smile,—^but not for me; 

Alas, when woman looks loo kind, 

Just turn your foolish head and see,— 

Some youth is walking close behind I 

In his higher flights Holmes is less satisfactory ; 
that ingenuity of his, so teUing m the lighter verse— 
iiuch pieces as The Deacon's Mastorpiece, or The 
One-HosB Shay —gives a touch of artiflciality to 
poems like The Cha/tnbered Navttlus ; the graceful 
sentiment which touches with suflicient tei^amesa 
The Last Leaf, grows too riotous m a lyric hke 
Under the Violeta. These things are a.ssurcdly not 
without charm, but they are msufliciently rtrong 
and simple for great poetry Ono has only to 
compare Hood’s treatment of a young girl’s death 
with Holmes to appreciate the difference 

Holmes never mastered the art that conceals 
curt; and thus he is at hia best when he reminds us 
of our own Proed, where a dehcato artificiality is a 
chuim, and not a blemish 

Tlie most poetic thing Holmes ever wrote is his 
novel, Elsie Venner: the scientific problems 
raised m that remarkable bunk have a st imulating 
effect on the writer’s imagination, that is nnwliere 
else manifest More of the twilight atmosphere of 
Hawthorne would no doubt have heightened the 
tragic romance of the Snake Wwnan —it is n little too 
cloar-culi and deQriito ; but there an- passages in 
the book that reacli a very high level of imaginative 
beauty. 

On the whole. Holmes is at his best when he 
appears before us—to use a plirnse Thackeray 
applied to himself—^os the “vis'k-day preocher.” 
Brixl in an intellectual at mosphen^. Diere is nothing 
academic about his thought. His fresh adven- 
tuious mind scorns the narrow gioove. He might 
have demurred to Bernard Shaw's contention that 
the medical profession is an orgunibcd conspiracy 
to defraud the laity (lliough we cun imagine him 
chuckling at its danng impudence), but he was 
strongly in favour of the idea underlying Shaw’s 
sally— 

“ You can’t keep gas in a bladder, and vou can't 
keep knowledge tight in a profeiision—special knowledge 
will leak out and general knowledge leak 111.” 

His general outlook may be gauged by his state¬ 
ment, that 

" The great thing is not so much where we stand as 
in what direction we are moving.”—“ To reach the 
port of heaven we must soil sometimes with the wind ; 
sometimes against it.” 

We may regard Holmes in litemture as we regard 
the shrewd family physician in daily hfe. For 
senous crises we call in the expert, as at such times 
the family pliysician may prove unequal to the 
emergency. But in the ordinary run of life, all we 
need is sound counsel on hygienics and, perhaps, 
an occasional alterative mixture to keep ua fit. 
There we find the value of llohnes. He knows 
our httle infirmities well, and can adapt himself 
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(o our moods and fandes. He knows that what 
does all of us good at times, is a picnic of ideas, and 
none can prepare that meal more adroitly and more 
palatably than tho “ Autocrat.” 

JAMES BUSSELL LOWELL (1B19-1861) 

His Lifb 

Jambs Rtrssinj;, Lowsnt., in whom we see the 
somewhat rare combination of the wise and thouf|^t> 
fill man of affairs and the successful literary artist, 
was bom at Cambridge, New England, on Febru¬ 
ary 23, 1819. He was the fourth son of the Itev. 
Charles I.owoll, who had mmistered for fifty years 
at a Boston church ; his mother—of remarkable 
penonahty and high aecomplishmeiits—was the 
grand-daughter of Robert Tradl of Orkney. 

Delicate os a child, James’ early years were care¬ 
fully tended by an elder sister, whose duty it was 
to see that he liod an afternoon nap ; as a soporific 
she would read extracts from the poetry of Shako- 
spoare and Spenser; but so iiitcrestdl did he become 
in the stones of Spenser that his fran-ic efforts 
to keep awoke were often must amusing. From 
boyhood ho had the must marked power of self- 
control ; and with a keen sense of humour eombmed 
a charactetistie—iinfortuiiatoly, not common—of 
an exquisite regard tor tho feelings of others 

From William Wells’ famous rlaasical school at 
Boston, Lowell went to Harvard m 1834, At that 
tinie little or no attnniion was there paid to English 
literature, yet among the young llarv’ardiniiP was 
tho same enthusiasm for the pot-try of Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Koats as was sliown for Tennyson 
tiventj' years later nl Oxford. 

In 1837 he was acting as joint editor of the College 
magazine— Hannrdvma ; and a year later his 
power as a versifier resulted in his election as class 
po<*t Tlie composition of the class poem proved 
no little trouble: 

“ Here I am, as it wore, at tho end of nothing,” he 
wrote home, " and not a riillow of consolation whereon 
to lay tho achmg head of despair.” 

Sdiool and college days were uneventful, if we 
except his “ rustication ” for the repeated neglect 
of the hal'd and fast rule of altendanoo at moraiiig 
diapnl. Having graduated m 1838, he studied for 
tho bar; poetiy, however, proved to have a piior 
cleiin, and led to his friondship with Miss Maria 
White, a beautiful, delicate girl of srmple and lo- 
fined tastes. A four years’ coiirtsliip ended in a 
happy union that was severed only by the death 
of Mr.<) Lowell m 1853, leaving one little daughter. 

An easy and fluent speaker, it was not long ere 
Lowell was in great request as a lecturer. His 
first public utterance, in 1842, was to an audienco of 
three thousand members of the Women’s Total 
Ahstinonee Society. His lectures on Erghah 
poetry at Boston in 1855 wen* so overcrowded that 
he was foreed to give them twice a day. 

“The modulations of his voice,” wo or© told, were 
“unstudied and agreeable,” and it "was kept ii its 
natural compass. . . , There were no oratorical oJuncuces, 
and no pitfalls set for applause.” 
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The famous Biglow Papero, which fitrt appeared 
in the Boaton Cownar m June 1846, were published 
in book form some two years biter ; Tlie Viaum of 
8tr Latmfal, an Arthunan legend, written in two 
days, during whidi he scarcely ate or dept, 

A Fable, for CrUtca, belong also to this pmod. 

In July 1851 the Lowells suled for Italy in aaareb 
of health for the deUeale wife; after an absenoe 
of fifteen months, whioh proved inelfectual, they 
returned to America, where she died. A seoond 
marriage, in 1867, to Miss Frances Dunlop proved 
as happy and fortunately not so bnef as ihe firec. 

From 1857-1801 Ixiwell was editor of the AilafUie 
Monthly, for which he wrote one hundred and six¬ 
teen articles—prose and poetry—^between the years 
1857 and 1877. In 1863 be joined hia friend. 
Professor Charloa Norton, as joint editor of the 
North American Review; for tliis he also wrote 
thirty-four articles besides critical work. Many rf 
those papers were collected in Among My Booka 
(1870) and My Study Windowa (1871) 

For nearly thirty years Lowt'll was Smith Pro¬ 
fessor of Modem Languages at Harvard, haiung 
succeeded Longfellow in 1854. On resigning his 
Chair m 1872 he made another journey abroad, 
and on his return threw himself into the pobtics 
of the day. In hia kind, tactful nature the Presi¬ 
dent saw the surcessful diplomat, and in 1877 he 
was appointed official representative at the Court 
of Madrid. From 1880 to 1885 he honourably 
filled the same distinguished position in England. 
Just before his return to America the second Mrs. 
Lowell died. 

On his amval from England ho settled down at 
his beautiful home, Elmwootl. To one who con¬ 
gratulated him on his return, iie said, “ Yes, it is 
very nice to bo here, but the old house is full of 
ghosts.” It contained so many sad memones. 
His own health began to give cause for anxiety, 
but after a serious illness from hereditary gout, he 
rallied for a time, and began to collect his fugitive 
pieces for a new edition of his works This w’as his 
last literary labour. He died in August 1891. 

“ He never seemed more cheerful and companionable 
and cordial and wise,” sajs his friend Mr. Bdward 
Kverett Hale, ” tlian m his seventh decade.” i 

Hia Work 

Lowell is essentially Amonean as a poet, and 
cosmopolitan as a piom* wiiler For this reason 
his verse is less appreciated ai-ioss the water than 
IB his prose, and in popularity he is certainly leas 
appeabng than Longfellow, Poo, Wliitman, or even 
Holmes. There is, of course, a respectable body 
of his verse not concerned with patriotic motives 
and local inspirations; but this, with one or two 
rare exceptions, is tho least distinguished point 
about it, while as a poet his reputation rests chiefly 
on hia inimitable Btglow Pa/pera For the rest, his 
most considerable productions in verse are, it will 
bo seen, Amerioon in their inspiration—^to wit, the 
wise and witty FabU for Critics —on American 
poets end poetry; the stirring Commemoration 

1 James Ruaaell Lowell and hia Friends, by E. E.Hala 
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Od», and other memoriBl poems, especially the ode 
Under the Old JBImr—celebrating the one hundredth 
anniversary of Washington's oommand of the 
Revolutionary army. A passionate love of country 
animates Lowell’s best verse. When the matters 
with which he deals are of more universal interest— 
the stock-pot of poetic art—^he is less fresh, less 
original, but his poetry is always virile and intelli¬ 
gent, and his later work especially finished and 
impreoaive in its Art. 

Turning from his verse to his prose, his criticism 
may first be noticed. As a versatile scholar with 
a c^t of happy, lucid exposition, and a mingling 
of shrewd humour and artistic feeling, he has no 
peer in American letters In his purely literary 
oritioism he is more catholic, more sane, than Foe. 
It is when we place his critical work beside the great 
Rn glmh critics that Lowell’s shortcomings are most 
clearly seen. As pieces of writing, as expressions 
of the author's interesting personality, they rarely 
fail to give us pleasure; but there is a lack of per¬ 
spective about some, as, for instance, the Milton, 
and ontioal irrelevoncies about many, as, for in¬ 
stance, the Wordsworth, which detract from their 
value. 

Aa an filustration of what I mean, take this 
passage from the Eaeay on Wordsuxrrth, which con¬ 
tains so much good and admirable matter. 

“The play" (e.g. TAe£oni«rera)“ has fine passages, 
but is as unr^ as Jane Eyre ’’ What is Jane Eyre 
doing here T How is it possible to elucidate the 
qualities of The Borderers by a slighting reference 
to Charlotte BrontS’s famous novel T Jane Eyre 
may be unreal in parts whore the author strays out 
of her own experiences of life ; but the unreality of 
these passages is quite different from the unreality 
of The Borderers. Charlotte BrontS’s unreality 
has in it a fundamental ignorance of the particular 
phase of life she is describing with such eager 
earnestness. Wordsworth's unreality lies in his 
deliberate avoidance of concrete actuality of any 
kind. Further, to refer to Jane Eyre as unreal is 
bad criticism. Taken as a whole, the book is alive 
and memorable by virtue of this very quality. 
The touches of unreality are overwhelmed by the 
vital reality of the book as a whole. Lowell’s dic¬ 
tum, then, is cdiallengeable, first because its allusion 
to Jane Eyre is fundamentally wrong In the second 
place, because, even had the passage been so framed 
as to apply in a limited way to Jane Eyre, the 
criticism is inapposite, for the unreality of the one 
is a different thing from the unreality of the other. 
So far as Jane Eyre is unreal, it is unreal because of 
its over-accentuation; The Borderers because of 
its under .accentuation. 

Neither is Lowell quite a fair critic of the Trans¬ 
cendental movement; he sees clearly and well 
enou^ the weaknesses and absurdities of that 
movement, but he badly undervalues one of its 
most original spokesmen—Thoreau. Lowell is, 
on the wholes a good taster of boohs, with a nice 
appreciation of what is fine in literature, but he is 
neither profound, original, nor thorough in his critical 
treatment. Yet his critical essays are certainly 
interesting and suggestive; they exhibit a strong 
•nd agreeable personality, and display a vmsatile 


^ture; structurally awkward and lop-sided, 
irritating in their harty generalisations, th^ none 
the less stimulate because of the happy flu^na of 
wisdom with which they abound. And he is really 
the most happy, the most delightful, when he is 
least literary, and is not concerned with critical 
literary proolems. 

Looking finally at his entire output, both in prose 
and verse, it seems to me that his powers are fairly 
evenly distributed. An admirable letter-writer, a 
fresh and vigorous publicist, a suggestive literary 
critic, a cultured and vinle poet; in short, perhaps 
the best aU-round man in American letters. 

Abbxhax Lincoln 

Nature, they say, doth dote 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan. 

Repeating us by rote: 

From him her Old World moulds aside elie threw. 

And choobing sweet clay from the brooat 
Of the unexhausted West, 

With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 

Wise, steadfast in the strength of Ood. and true. 

How beautiful to sue 

Once more a_shepherd of mankind indeed, 

Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead ; 

One whose meek flock the people ]o>ed to be. 

Not lured by any cheat of birth. 

But by hiB clear-grained human worth. 

And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 

They knew tliat outward graun is dust; 

They could not choose but tiust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill. 

And supple tempered will 

Tliat bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thm air o'er our cloudy bars, 

A sea-mark now, now lost in vapours blind. 

Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 

Fruitfid and friendly for all humankind. 

Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 

Nothing of Europe here. 

Or, then, of ^rope fronting momward still. 

Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature's equal sehenio deface ; 

Here was a type of the true elder race, 

And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face to face. 

I praise him not ; it were loo late ; 

And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to % ictory 
Suou oa the Present gives, and cannot wait. 

Safe in himself as m a fate. 

So always firmly he; ^ 

He knew to bide his time. 

And con his fame abide. 

Still patient in his simple faith sublime. 

Till the wise years decide. 

Great captaina with their drums and guns. 

Disturb our judgment for the hour. 

But at last silence comes; 

These all are gone, and standing like a tower. 

Our children shall behold his fame. 

The kindly-eonnest, brave, foreseeing man. 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame. 

New birth of our new soil, the first American, 

(From the Commtmoratwn Ode.) 

A Good Wobd vob Winxeb 

If one would know whst snow is, I should advise 
him not to hunt up what the pwts have said about it, 
but to look at the sweet miracle itself. 

The preludings of Winter are as beautiful os those 
of Spring. In a grey December day, when, os the 
formers say, it is too cold to snow, his numbed fingers 
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win let loll doubtfully a law etar-^ped flakes, the 
snowdrops and anemones tbat harbinger his more 
assured reign. Now. and now only, mav be seen, 
heaped on the horizon’s eastern edge, those *' bine 
clouds ” from forth which Shsdcespeare says that Mars 
“doth pluck the mssoned turret.” SoOstinies also, 
when the sun is low, you will see a singie cloud tredling 
a flurry of snow along the southern hius in a wavering 
fringe of purple. Ana when at last the real snowstorm 
comes, it leaves the earth with^a vir^nal look on it 
that no other of the seasons con rival, compared with 
which, indeed, ^they seem soiled and vulgar. 

And what is there in nature so Mautiful as the 
next morning after such confusion of the elements T 
Night has no silence like this of busy day. All the 
butteries of noise are spiked. We see the movement 
of life as a deaf man sees it, a mere wraith of the 
clamorous existence that inflicts on our ears when tlie 
ground is bora. The earth is clothed in innocence as 
a garment. Every wound of the landscape is healed ; 
whatever was stiff has been sweetly rounded as the 
breasts of Aphrodite; what was unsightly has been 
covered gently with a soft splendour, as if, Cowlev would 
have said, Nature had cleverly let fall her handkerchief 
to hide it. If the virgin {Notre Dame de la Nnge) were 
to come back, here is an earth that would not bnuse 
her foot nor stain it. It is 

“ The fanned snow 

That’s bolted by the northern blasts twice o’er,”— 

* SoSlata e stretta dai venti Bchiavi 

{Winnowed and packed by tho Solavoniaa winds),”— 

packed so hi^ sometimes on hill'Slopas that it will 
bear your weight. What grace le in ail the rur\’e8. as 
if every one of them had Iteen swept by that inspired 
thumb of PhMias’ journeyman. . . . 
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The snow that falls damp ooium eomm only fp 
larger flakea from windless skies, end is the pvettieil 
of ^ to watch from under cover. This is tiw kind 
Homer had in mind t and Dante, who had never read 
him, oompares the dtlataU feMt, the flaring flakes, af 
his fiery rain, to those of snow among the mountains 
without wind. This sort of snowfall has no fight in 
it, and does not challenge you to a wrestle like that 
which drives well from the northward, with all moistun 
thoroughly winnowed out of it by the Craety wind. 
Burns, who was more out of doors than most poets, 
and whose bare-foot Muse got the colour in her oneeks 
by vigorous exercise in all weathers, was thinking of 
this drier deluge when he speaks of the ** whirling diut,” 
and tells how— 

** Chanticleer 

Shook off the pouthery snaw.” 

But the damper and more deliberate foils have a dioiea 
knack at draping the trees; and about eaves of stone 
walb—wherever, indeed, the evaporation is rapid, and 
it finds a chance to cling—r^ill build itself out in carves 
of wonderful beauty. I have seen one of these dumb 
waves, thus caught m the act of breaking, curl four feet 
beyond the edge of my roof and hang there for dam 
os if Nature were too well pleased with her work to let 
it crumble from its exquisite pause. After such a storm, 
if you are lucky enough to nave even a sluggish ditch 
for a neighbour, be sure to pav it a visit. You wiU 
find its ^nks corniced with what seems to te preai> 
pitated light, and the dark current down below gleams 
as if with an inward lustre. Dull of motion as it is, 
you never saw water that seemed alive before. It has 
a brightness like that of the eyes of some smaller 
animals, which gives aasuranoe of life, but of a life foreiga 
and umntelligibio. 

(From My Study IFtndote,) 


11. PROSE: (b) Modern Thuodogianb and Critics. William Ellery Chnnning—The Transoendeutsl 
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William James—Charles Godfrey Leland—George Wilham Curtis. 


THEOLOGIANS AND CRITICS 

Althodqh American Literature was cradled in 
theology, and never quite shook off its baby vest¬ 
ments, yet New England has produced very few 
religious thinkera of tho first order. Tho reason 
for this lies m the inteuso practicality of the Yankee. 
When theology was largely a matter, as in the old 
Funtan days, of positive morality, then theologians 
of a sort flourished—thou^ Jonathan Edwards 
WBS probably the only one whose influence was 
other than parochial. With the growth of tolera¬ 
tion, the encroachment of political interest, the 
practical energies of the New Englander flow 3d 
into other channels. And it is not until the nifie- 
teentb century that we find any speculative thinker 
that may lay claim to literary distinction. 

Liberal religious thought, emphasized by a re¬ 
action from the shacklra of Calvinisnf, took a 
Unitanan form, and among the earlier Unitarians. 
WiLUAK Ellery Cbannino 
first name of any importanoe. A dominant char- 
setetistio of Channing and his successoiB is the 
liveliness of their social sympathies. They tried 
to do for Christianity in America whpt Kingsley 
and Maurice tried to do in EngUtnd—make it a bfe 
rather than a creed.. 

Chailning was a thoughtful, sympathetic, and 


occasKinally eloquent writer, not pnifound nor 
soul-stirring, but a consistent upholder of hberty of 
speech and tolerance of outlook, and a cautioiu 
though genuine democrat During his lifetime came 
that wave of romantic idealism which is usuaOy 
called Transcendentalism. 

THE TRANSCENDENTAL MOVEMENT 

The Transoendmital Movement in America is in 
lecuity a phase of that Romanticism which we have 
clearly seen permeating European thought and 
letters. The significance of Romanticism in prose- 
letters has been discussed in a pteviouB chapter: 
its significance in thought may be gathered from a 
study of the romantic movement m Germany with 
its metaphysical uid artistic implications. Kant 
himself IS responsible for the word Transoondentol. 

It is the word of passport from a philosophy of 
sense-perception to a philosonhy of primary intui* 
tion. A httle band of writers and teachers arose 
during the forties in America, who seized upon this 
intmtional idea and developed it into a rule of life- 
a rule tending towards spiritudl arrogance in some 
of its exponents, and expressing itself in many 
extravagant ways, yet at bottom indicating a 
sincere and high-minded endeavour to find a fradi 
faith and a new outlook. 
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I(i found ita most aober expreeaion in Ehnetson’s 
teeiohing, notably the doctrine of the Over-Soul, 
and in the more Oriental pantheiam of Thoreau; 
but around thefie men were a number of pezson- 
ahties who demand borne attention. 

In September 1830, the Rev. Ftedenck Henry 
Hedge, a student of Emeraon'a letters and philo¬ 
sophy, Amos Bronson Alcott, an ardent communist, 
James Freeman Clarke, the philanthropist, together 
with Emerson, mot at the house of Goorgo Ripley, 
a keen sooial reformer Thus the Tranboendontol 
Club came into being To its circle were added 
shortly, tho theologian and untiring social worker, 
Tliixidore Parker, and that somewhat jQambuyant 
but btnking personality, Margaret Puller 

Emerson was to be the oracle of the Club ; Alcott 
a kind of giiomio understudy; w ilh others the 
work was to bo more of a social character. The 
prtsiiHo scope and pmpagaiuia of Ihe club wore 
left agreeably vaguu They weie gi'noraUy agretnl 
over plain hving and high thinking; but the ex¬ 
tent of tho “ plamnoss.” and tho character of the 
mental Sights wore left to uidividual tastes H 
any motto could hnvo boon found for the Club on 
which Ihose wKlelv-differiiig tomporamouts could 
have agrood it would have been Emerson’s adjura¬ 
tion—"Trust thvsclt. ami. though thou ahouldst 
walk tho vorld ovor. thou siiult not be able to hnd 
a condition inopportune or ignoble." Beyond this 
it is hard to find many points m common. 

The mam things seemed to be, a hostihty to¬ 
wards traditions and the procebses of reasoning; 
intuition being tho rule of Ufo, a fervent belief m 
tlie sooial benefioence of culture, and a return to 
Nature, more or less as Roossoau desiderated. 
Wordsworth’s poetic Panthoibm and Goethe's In¬ 
dividualism proved perhaps the most potent 
literary mfiuenuos ujam this little group ; whilo on 
the more dehnitoly theological side, German philo¬ 
sophy vm Coleridge, and German hterature tnd 
Carlyle, were factors with which to reckon. 

The most interesting and practical outcome of 
ttie Club was the ‘‘ Brook Farm Association,’’ 
made famous by Hawthorne’s Blithcdalc Romance. 
George Ripley was the loading spirit here ; and the 
project was undertaken and organised with more 
practical sagacity than many of its critics have 
thought fit to allow it. The failure of the com- 
mumstio experiment lay not in any buamess mis¬ 
management of details, but in tho inherent weakness 
that affects all such schemes. Indeed, with ampler 
financial resources something might have been 
made of the various trade activities m which the 
members co-operated Insufficient funds hastened 
to bnng about the fadure of an experiment doomed 
to disaster through tho temperamental incompati¬ 
bility of those taking part. If the whole thing was 
httle better than a ** transoendented picnic," it 
was an agremble and interesting one in many ways. 
One cannot regret a scheme that served Hawthorne 
for one of his happiest literary inspirations, 

Amos Bronson Alcott (1799-1888) was one of 
the leading spirits, who later on attempted to 
establi^ an even more ideal community, ‘‘Fruit- 
lands,’’ that read into " Transcendentalism ’’ many 
more extrevaganoes than Emerson and Thoreau 


would have oountenanced. The son of a farmer in 
Connecticut, he was an amiable visionary, whose 
helplessness as a man of affaire, and whose steady 
capacity for getting mto debt, reminds one of 
Goldbmith. Most of his life he spent as a school 
teacher, in various places, though he was con- 
tmually obliged to move on, owing to the visionary 
schemes ho was always trying to materialiHe Now¬ 
adays thoro might be bomo opemng (thou^ not a 
commercial ono) for a man who was a mystic after 
the Eastern pattern, a vegi taiian, a non-resistant, 
on advocate of woman's nghts; but in those days 
there was little consideration for tho ‘‘ crank," and 
poor Alcott proved very unpopular with his neigh- 
bo^. It IS a pity that he had not somo of the 
delightful humour and cumnion-sense that his gifted 
daughter, Louisa M Alcott, sliowed in her stones of 
girl luo It iiugiit have prc.seived him from many 
occcnlnoitius of condurt. What success could be 
hoped for a reformer who gravely forbade the piant- 
mg of anything tiiat gre^w downwind rather than 
upward, dejirecatnd the ufio of manuro, and re- 
Bpeoted tho uxiKl.en(-o of canker-worm ’ His 
Hweotiioasof dispohition andhi.s real nobilitj. of aim 
aUraet.ed to him not a few' jioworful friends, and 
Emerson championed him so far os possible. 
Th ere IS niueii to bo said t>u w>nio of liis f'diica- 
tiouaJ ideuLs Jle was eertamly an aitractive per¬ 
sonality, though he must hnvo proved a difficult 
naan to hve with Tho best part of Alcott’s teach¬ 
ing may bo studied m tho saner wntings of the 
daughter who wrote LMlc Wufiien, Good 1) ivia, and 
Jo's Boya —stones ricli in humomtanan feeling and 
tender charm. 

A more forooful personality than Alcott was 
Sarah Margarrt Fuller (1810-1850). After an 
unhappy childhood, she became a teacher, teaching 
for a while m Alcott’s school ut Boston Unattrac¬ 
tive m appearanoo. she fascinated many by her 
romantio enthusiasm and her extensive learning 
She is reputed to have been a brilliant conversa¬ 
tionalist, bettor in the spoken word than m wnting. 
Yet she was a vital and mtcrostuig writer—some¬ 
what spoiled by excessive self-consciousness—imd 
much of her work appeared in the Dial Later on 
she become hterary editor of the New York Tribune 
under Horace Greeley. She was fond of travel, and 
lov'od Italy. It was on her return from Italy with 
her husbona. Marquis Ossili, and her child, that she 
ponslind m a shipwrnuk in May 1850. 

She excelled m cnticol work of tho psychological 
order, and one of her best portraits is that of hw 
friend Mazzini. Lacking plasticity and breadth of 
sympathy, she is always worth reading when she 
deals with the spiritual elements m society 
A few words may be said, m concluding this brief 
sketch of Amcrioon Literature, about some mis¬ 
cellaneous writers, who excelled in the work of 
literary and philosophic criticism. 

George Ticknor (1791-1871) was bom at Bos¬ 
ton, and educated tor the Bar. Literature, howrever, 
lured him as she has lured many a young barrister, 
and after travelling through the States, he visited 
Europe, where he mode the acquaintmice of noany 
famous men, including Rosooe and Lord Byron. 
In 1819 he returned to America, and become Pro- 
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feasor of Modem Langaages and literature at Har* 
vard. He was an erudite scholar and an enthusiaat 
for Spanish literature ; and his History of Spamah 
LiUratun (1849) did a good deal to stir that cosmo¬ 
politan spmt in letters which hu successor in the 
Chair, Longfellow, achieved in fostenng. He was a 
sound and immensely industrious writer; lacking 
as a critic in those charms and graces that make 
scholarship attractive to a wide circle of readers. 
Yet he had an attractive literary aide which may 
be enjoyed in his own Ltfe, LeUva, and Joumdla 
(1876). 

Hsimy James (1811-1882), the father of the 
novelist and of the late Professor William James, 
was a fresh and original philosophical thinker, whose 
personality has lately boon linmod anew for us by 
his son, Henry James, in Notea of a Son and a 
Brother. Henry Jamos, the elder, proved a delight¬ 
ful personality, with an unconventional method that 
was inherited and developied by Professor Wilham 
James in his stimulating philosophical studies. As 
the popular expositor of Pragmatism, WiuaAM 
James has become a familiar name of late years to 
many readers who hitherto had given philosophy 
the cold shoulder. This is not the place to discuss 
views which have naturally given rise to much 
technical controv^ersy; but even his most hostile 
critics cannot deny him the power of luminous ex¬ 
pression and a power of stating the problems of the 
schools in a live and attra.ctive maimer. While his 
reputation as a scholar will rest largely upon his 
bnlliantly suggestive Pnncvplea of PayiMlogy, the 
general reader will be drawm more especially to TKa 
Vanctiea of Religioua ExpeneTwe, with ite bold 
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attempt to analyse and harmomseoonflioting pha 
of the reUgious temperament. His influence haa 
been greater as a psychological critic than as a 
metaphysioian. 

To descend from philosophic heights to the knr- 
Isnds of discursive letters, we have in Cbabucs 
Qodprby Lbland (1804-1903), a versatile and 
aooorapliBhed writer, who is best known to the 
majority as “ Hons Breitmann,” after the famous 
medley-dioleot ballads, published about 1870. He 
had a speculative and roving mmd, delving in gsrpsy 
lore, the psychology of dreams, mental physiology, 
Italian folk-lore, birds, and art. He translated also 
Heine’s verse and prose. 

Leliuid was nearly always an interesting writor, 
with a groat fund of miscellaneous knowledge, 
though over-ready to generahso on insuflioient data, 
l^bably his Hans BreUmann'a BaUada will survive 
his other writings; indeed, not a few lines have 
passed into currant speech and become the familiar 
tags of the journalist. 

Another versatile writer was Qeorob W ttj . t a k 
Curtis (1824-1892), who also became a journalist. 
He wrote a popular story of New York life. Trumps 
(1861), and among much miscellaneous work pub¬ 
lished some agreeable travel sketches and some 
lively satires on American life in The Pottphar 
Papera (1853) He wos a vigorous and untiring 
social reformer and on able and finished orator. 

As an essayist, Curtis is a graceful and cultured 
exponent of the “ lij^t bri^de ”; sounding no 
great depths, nor achieving much origincdity, but 
nearly edways a pleasant and entertaining oom* 
panion. 


IT. PROSE: (c)Hi9TORiANa. George Bancroft—William HickUng Prescott—John Lothrop Motley— 
Francis Parkman—Daniel Webster—Abraham Lincoln—Goldwin Smith. 


THE HISTORIANS 

HibtobioaXi literature in America is especially con¬ 
nected with Massachusetts, and this fact has been 
explained by American wntors as being due partly 
to the existence m Boston and Cambridge of fine 
libraries peculiarly adapted for historical research; 
partly due to the greater wealth and culture to be 
found in this State. Histonoal research obviously 
needs leisure for its adequate pursuit. 

The first historian of considerable note is GsoRaa 
Bancrovt (1800-1889). His twelve volumes deal¬ 
ing with the Hiatory of the Untied Statea, cany the 
subject down to the formation of the Constitution. 
The work is a quarry of valuable information rather 
than a worii of literary art. His discursive and 
orudely-rfaetoiioal stjdc, his laborious nunuteness, do 
not malm for agnscable reading. His work, indeed, 
is not really a history of the States, but a hatory of 
the beginnings of the States. Yet, as a pioneer of 
American history, painstaking and generous-minded, 
he occupies an honoured place. 

On a much hi^er level stands WnuAM Hick- 
lino Prescott (1796-1859), whose Hiatory of the 


Conqueat of Mexico (1843) and Hiatory of the Con¬ 
quest of Peru (1847), have attained a European re¬ 
putation. He wu not a great scholar, and qua 
historian is far loss accurate than Bancroft; not 
through wilfulnees or carelessness, but because of 
the poverty of reliable material at the time that he 
wrote upon the subjects that attracted him the 
moat. Yet, making all allowance for the pictur¬ 
esque inexactitudes of his popular histories, there is 
much that is still valuable in his work. As literary 
historism with a power of actuaUsing the past and 
arresting the imagination of the reader, he can hold 
his own w ith our ovm Macaulay; and, hke Macaulay, 
he has probably infected the minds of thou s a nd s with 
a taste for history. 

John Lotkbop Motley (1814-1877) is more 
accurate and reliable than Prescott, and sit the same 
time he has many of Prescott's literary powers sa a 
picturesque writer; so that we iMy refold him as 
the best historical writer America has yet given 
birth to. He is expressly connected wito Dutch 
history, and his Rtae of the Dutch Republic (1866), 
and the Hiatory qf the United Netherlanda (1800- 
1868). ore the works of a thorough scholar and a 
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drmmatio writw. Like Froude, wiUi whom Motley 
pneents points of affinity. Motley has his piejudioes, 
and his Spanish portraits are over coloured; but 
that is only to say he has the defects of his good 
quolitiea. He was an ardent patriot and an intense 
mver of liberty, and if his style is less easy to read 
than Prescott's, and some of his pictures over- 
elaborated, he is, at his beat, fully as graphic and 
OReating. 

Faairois Parkhan (182^18^), though younger 
than Motley, belongs to the more modern school ot 
research. He devoted most of his energies to a 
lengthy and detailed history of America, up to the 
time of the Revolutionary War. He was a great 
traveller both in America and the Continent, and hia 
personal observation proved of great value to him ; 
fully as valuable in another way were his thorough 
and systematic explorations in European ar- 
ohives. 

Already in The Oregon Trail (1847) he had shown 
himself a lover of nature, an observer of character, 
and the possessor of a vivid and plastic style 
When to these accomplishments in literary crafts¬ 
manship wore added the knowledge and scholarship 
of the expert mvestigator, Parkman took his place 
as one of the great historians in American letters. 
His work is less wide m its appeal than that of 
Motley and Prescott, and lacks both the stylo and 
digmty of Motley; but on the whole Parkman may 
take s place very little below that of these two 
brilliant writers; while qua scholar he is certainly 
superior to Prescott, and is more judicial than 
Motley. 

AUied to the work of the historian is the worir of 
such great pubhoists as Daniel Webster (1782- 
18S2) and Abraham Lincoln (180&-186S) 

As an orator, Webster is the greatest that America 
has given us. Born in 1782, in New Hampshire, he 
displayed at eui early age his power of eloquent 
speech. Entering Congress in his thirty-first year, 
he soon made his mark, just as earlier he hod made 
his marie as an able lawyer ; being regarded as one 
of the greatest mterpreters of the Constitution. In 
1822 he defended the theory of an indissoluble union 
in an ebquent and memorable speech. Hu greatest 
orations were on the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the landing of the Puritans in 1820, and on the death 
of John Adams and Thomas Jefferies, and the Reply 
to Hayne (1830). In 1850 his support of the com¬ 
promise, on the subject of Anti-Slavery, brought 
upon him the wrath of Whittier, but here ho was 
more short-sighted than debberately base, as Whit¬ 
tier’s bitter portrait shows him. In his desperate 


attempts to save the Union, he conceded too much 
to the opponents of freedom. And, as we know 
now, his oonoeBsions were vain and fruitless. Yet 
he was a great and sincere, and a very upright 
man, somewhat spoiled by succees and adulation, 
whose sincerity was more remarkable than his dear- 
si^tedness. 

Regarded from the literary point of view, Web¬ 
ster’s orations cue clear and apposite in exposition, 
digmfied and stately in treatment. If not Burke’s 
peer in imaginative power and in variety, he is an 
oratonoal writer of a high order. 

Abraham Lincoln is a finer figure than Webster. 
Indeed there is no finer figure in American history 
than he ; less brilliant and diverse than Franklin, he 
is a more thorough representative of the best de¬ 
ments of American democracy. The importance of 
thia homely, self-educated man as a factor in Ameri¬ 
can life cannot easily be overestimated. 

NobiUty of character gave both Franklin and 
Lincoln their pre-eminence as men of affairs, but 
Lincoln more than l^ranklin mode of letters an 
ethical rather than artutio matter In pobtical 
literature Lincoln did for the American people 
what Longfellow did m poetry—spoke from the 
heart to the heart; concerned primarily to devate 
fuid purify the springs of national bfe He u seen 
at hu best in hu oration at tho Cooper Union in 
1860, and in some of his State papers and letters. 
His knowledge of the Bible and theology gives a 
simple, direct doquence to his language that re¬ 
minds us of our own Bunyan. Though of the people 
and for the people, he is no mere prophesier of fair 
things Ho is as much alive as Whitman was to 
their weaknes-ses and faults A democrat of the 
rarest and most precious order 

Golowin Smith (1823) was a Canadian by 
adoption Born at Reading, he was educated at 
Eton and Oxford, and it was not till 1868 that he 
settled m Canada, becoming Professor of English 
and Constitutional History in Cornell Univerxity 
An able Canadian publicist, he is also a forceful and 
suggestive historioeJ critio, and has written a Polt- 
Hcal Hietory of tiie Untied Kingdom (1899), as well 
as a number of monographs on Cromwell, Sto., while 
later he has showed his versatility by publishing a 
volume of scholarly verse, Bay Leaves : Specimens 
of Greek Tragedy (1894) In outlook somewhat 
pessimiatio, in his style trenchant and caustic, his 
critical work shows everywhere the working of a 
powerful mind. In politics he was an individualist 
Radical and an anti-Imperiaiist both in Britain and 
Amenca. 
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INTRODUCTION : Humook Analysbd. « ArtemuB Ward”—Francis Bret Harte—“ Mark Twain.” 


It will be obvious to all who have studied Ameri¬ 
can Letters, how insistent the note of humour is 
both in prose and verse, from Washington Irving 
onwards. No less obvious is the lack of humour 
before that time The few exceptions were, before 
the coming of Irving, modelled ohiedy upon 
the satirists of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, and fell considerably short 
of their models. But there is scarcely a writer of 
note in the nineteenth century (Margaret Fuller is, 
perhaps, the one exception) whose humour is not an 
integral part of his work. Humour plays an im¬ 
portant part in the work of scholarly writers such as 
Lowell and Holmes, it gives a pleasant tang to 
Thoreau’s discursive wisdom, and ripples delicately 
over the surface of Hawthorne’s fantasies. It plays 
an even more important part in writers more essenti- 
ally popular, like Bret Harte and Mark Twain The 
question naturally arises : Are there any distinctive 
marks that diSecentiato American from English 
humour T 

At bottom, of course, humour is an elemental 
fact, independent of nationality ; it derives from a 
sense of incongruity; an instinctive realisation of 
the clash between the Ideal and the Real, of the 
poetry of life and the prose of hfe The truth of 
this statement may be readily tested by applying it 
to the work of such great humorists as Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Rabelais, Cervantes Their humour is 
basically at one; in its manifestation it is neces¬ 
sarily coloured by racial characteristics. 

One thing, however, fJiould be mode clear 
Humour is, in its ultimate analysis, quite indepen¬ 
dent of culture. All that culture does is to deter¬ 
mine its form ; the humour of the cultured writer 
we may conveniently call “ wit ” ; that of the less 
cultured, “fun." Both English and American can 
furnish good examples of each; there is more fun 
than wit in Mark Twain, for example; more wit 
than fun in Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

In estimating American humour we most bear in 
mind that many of tho wnters were profoundly in¬ 
fluenced by English models, and to that extent 
their humour is derivative rather than origmal. 
There is, for instance, not a little in Washmgton 
Irving that reminds us of Addison and Steels; in 
Holmes, that recalls Praed and Lamb. But after 
making ample allowance for what one might wll 
the natural imitativeness of widely read and im¬ 
pressionable natures as opposed to the artificial 
imitativeness of the mere literary parasite, there is 
a good margin of humour in American lettem that 
has a distinctive flavour of its own, affected as it is 


especially by the racial conditions and particular 
environment of New England. 

Firstly, then— What is this T In the second 
place-— Why this distinctive flavour T 

American humour has a dry, astringent quality 
about it French humour also is dry, but is far leas 
astringent on the whole; and English humour is, 
for the most part, not dry at all, but fruity and full- 
bodied. American humour, then, makes rather for 
chuckling than for hearty laughter. 

For instance, Thoreau’s famous retort: “ One 
world at a time ” HoIuiob* • “ Put not your 
trust in money, but put your money in trust.” 
Lowell's : 

“ Ez to my princerples, 1 glory 
In hovin' nothin’ o' the sort; 

I ain’t a VV’ig—I ain’t a Tory— 

I’m ]C8t a candidate, in short.” 

Mark Twain's; ” 1 could not lie. so I told Harris to 
do it.” Bret Harto's : 

“ Then Abner Dean of Angel’s raised a point of order— 
when 

A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the alidomen. 

And ho smiled a kind of sickly smile, and curled up 
on the floor, 

And tho subsequent proceedings mterestod him 
no more.” 

Artomus Ward’s : 

•• I used to drink once, but when I did I never allowed 
businoBS to interfere with it.” 

Whence arises this dry brand of humour ? 

It arises from (1) the contrast between the vast- 
ncss of America with its primal aboriginal society, 
Olid the ooncoiitrated civilised lifo of its cities ; (2) 
the continual clash between the intense practicality 
of the Yankee, and his larger human sympathies 

Both these features will be better appreciated 
when we have considered with some detail the 
especially distinctive American humorists. 'Wash¬ 
ington Irving, Tborcau, Holmes and Lowell, are 
notable humorists; but they are cosmopolitan in 
their sympathies; and if we want to analyse Aroeri- 
ean humour, we must needs turn to really national 
humorists like Artemus Ward, Bret Harte, and 
Mark Tu'ain The others ore national in parts, 
these are wholly national. 

THE HUMORISTS 

Charles Farrzr Browne (*’ Artemus Ward ”), 
(1834-1867), is better known as a<popular humorous 
lecturer than as a humorous writer ; but his writ¬ 
ings, tbou{^ quite unpretentious in their solemn 
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absurdities, have a quaint raoinees and originality 
that make him a welcome addition to the ^dy of 
acceptable fun-makera Ho makes abundant conuo 
capita from orthographical eccentricities (a line of 
humour worked often to death by many of his suc¬ 
cessors) ; thus, in tho uiterview between some 
pretty young Shakeresses and the Showman : 

“ ■ My pretty doers, ear I go you have no objections, 
have you, to a inncment kiss at porting ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yoy,’ they et-d, and I Hay’d ' 


" ■ My pretty dears,’ sez I, ‘ shall we yaw agin t ’ 

“ ‘ Nay,' they sod, and 1 nay’d.’ ” 

Naturally, he pokes fun at the sentiment over 
the Red Indian (shades of Cooper !): 

“ I will reniurk hero, vhilo on the subject of Injuns, 
that they are in the main a very shaky set . . . and 
when 1 hear philaiithropisls bewailin’ Iho fack that 
every year ' can tea the noliln rod man nearer the 
aetlin’ sun,’ I simply have to say I’m gled of it, tho’ 
It Is rough on the settin' sun. They call you by tho sweet 
name of brother one nniiit, and tho next they scalp 
you with their Tliomos-hawks. But I wander. Let 
us return to tho Tower ” 

Onco, when crossing the desert, he was surrounded 
by a band of IJto Indians. Their chief rejoiced m 
the name of W’oeky bocky. 

•• Ho said : ' 

“ ' Torshn arrah darrah, mishky bookshean I ' 

“ I told him he was riglit 

“ Wock\ -hoeky again rubbed his tomahawk across 
my face, and said, ‘ Win-ho-loo-loo • ’ 

“Says 1—‘Mr. Woeky-hocky.’ says I—' Wocky—I 
havo thought so for years—and so's all our family.’ ’’ 

Bryant's tribute to Artemus is worth recording: 

’’ Artemus has a style of his own, which no lecturer 
has yet discovered He soys so many funny thuigs 
that the audience lets a ‘ gouk ' slip by unnoticed, and 
then Arteiiiiis will pause fur a moment, witli a downcast 
expression, till a sudden guffaw tells him that somebody 
has boen tho point. His lecture, besides his rollicking 
humour, includes considerable information, which is 
relicv,''d from tho tedious elements usually existing In 
valuable information by tho panoramic pictures with 
which it IS illustrated An excellent idea of social life 
in great Salt Lake Citv is obtained froma visit to * yours 
troolv,’ besides a good stock of jokes to pass off at the 
next dinner party as original.’’ 

In the absurd “ Rules of the House " appended to 
his lecture papers, there are some deliciouriy ridicu¬ 
lous quips : 

*' Children in arms not admitted if the arms are 
loaded. 

“ Children under one year of age not admitted, unteea 
siocompaaiBd by their parents or guardians. 

“ Artemus Word will not be responsible for any 
money, jewelle^, or other valuables left with him— 
to be returned in a week or so. 

“ If the audience do not leave the hail when This 
entertainniont is over, they will be put out by the 
police. 

“ Soldiers on the battle-field will be admitted to this 
entertainment gratis. 

“ Artemus Ward delivered lectures before 

AIX VBE CBOWKED HEADS OE EUBOn 
ever Uionght of delivering lectures." 


Here is an extract from the programme at the 
Egyptian Hall: 

' Mr. Artemus Ward will call on the citizens of London 
at their residence, and explain any jokes in his narrative 
which they may not understand.’' 

The following is taken from some (wo need hardly 
say bogus) reoommendations appended to the 
programme. 

*' It was a grand scene, Mr. Artemus Ward stending 
on tlie plat form talking ; many of the audience sleeping 
tranquilly in their seats ; others leaving tho room and 
not returning ; others crying like a child at some of the 
jokes—all, all formed a most impressive scene and 
showed the powers of this remarkable orator. And 
when he announced that he should never loeturo in that 
town again, the applause was ubsulutely deafening." 

Poor Browne's oarly death from consumption was 
univerHally regretted America lost theor most 
original humorist; his friends a gomal, tender¬ 
hearted comrade 

Francis Bret Harte (1839-1902) was somothing 
more than a niei'O fun-maker (though that limitation 
IS by no means to be dtwpised). He was born m 
New York, August 1839, with English, Gorman, 
and Hebrew blood m iiii vt'ins. He was a dehcatc 
lad, and in iK.^fi went to t'lilitornia with his mother, 
becoming in suocdssinn a mes-seiiger, a drug clerk, 
a prmter, a school teacher, and an Indian fighter, 
and secretary to the Superintendent of the Mint m 
San Francisco. In the lost capacity he found op¬ 
portunity for wnting, and achieved some of his 
earliest suooessoe, os. for instance, thuso capital 
parodies Omuiensed Nw'cla He did well also m 
whimsical light verse Later on he achieved greater 
fame with his Lvck of Roaring Camp and other 
Californian studies, which delighted all but the 
Californians themselves Q'hroughout his life he 
was a wanderer, but he never did any work of value 
apart from the inspiiation of Western America, and 
it had boen better for Ins genius if the wander-lust 
had been less firmly rooted He died m 19U2, at 
Canibcrloy, Surrey. 

Bret Harte’s humour found a natural outlet m 
the rough, elemental life of the mining camp, where 
oxtruvagancra of personality as well us of mcident 
seem quite in harmony with the surrounduiga. 
With this eyo for extravag.mcis he combined a dry, 
restrained, btuccato stylo, pecuharly effective as a 
vehicle alike for his melodramatics, sentimentoli- 
t) 0 B, and mere oomicahties. His best writings have 
something of that colloquial reabsm, and rough 
actuality, that attract us m Mr Kipling’s tales, and 
which nos, in tho days of Bret Harte's popularity, a 
new and ollurmg feature. 

There is a oertam spirituai kmahip between Bret 
Harte and Charlea Dickens, in so as each man 
was drawn towards rough, uncultured folk, and 
sought to show beneath the roughness and unoouth- 
ness, some fine strain of cliaracter, and each man 
won his greatest artistic successes in this field 
The analogy must not be pressed further; for 
putting aside the incomparably greater genius of 
Dickens, his hterary method haa little in oommon 
with that of Bret Harte. But as moralists in fiction 
their likeness is of interest to the student of letters. 
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Here is a pioturo from one of the Californian 
stories: 

‘ The winter of 18r>l will long bo remembered in the 
loot-hills. The snow lay dt>ep on the Sierras, and every 
Diountam creek became a n\ er, and e\ ery ru er a lake. 
Kach gorge and gnlch was transformed into a tunuiDuoua 
wator-course that dcsctiiided the hill sides, tearing 
down giant trees and scattering its dnft and d^bna 
along the plain. Ked Dog has been twice under water, 
and Roaring Camp had been forewarned. 'Winter 
put the gold uito them gulches,’ said Stumpy. It's 
been here once, and will be here again I' And that 
night tlie North Fork suddenly leaned over its banks 
and swept up the tiiuiigular valley of Roaring Camp. 

“In die confusion of nislniig watei, crashing trees, 
and crackling timlier, and the darkness which seemed 
to flow with the watri and liint out (he fair vallej', but 
little could be done to collect the waltensl ean.p. 
When the morning hiokn, the cuiiin of .Stumpy, neaivst 
the nver-hank, was gone Higher up tlic giilih they 
found tlio body of its unhieky nwnei , but the pride, 
the hope, the joy, the Lu'k of Bonniig Camp had d>s- 
appuaied They were rrtiiiniiig wilh sad hearts when 
a shout fioni the bank leeabed them. 

“ It was a relief boat from down the river. They 
had Jill ked up, they haul, a man and an infant, nearly 
exhausted, about two inib's ticlow Did anybody know 
them, and did they belong t.ere r 

“ It lU'eded hut a glunee to show them Kontuek 
lying there, crucllv eruslied and bruised, but still holding 
tile Duck of Ilnariiig Camp in liK arms. As they btrit 
oxer Hie strangelv assorted pniy, they saw that the 
child was cold and piilsMcss. ‘Me dead,' said one. 
Kentuek opened his "yeB. ‘ Dead » ' lie iipoated feebly. 
‘ Yea, my man ; and you are dvmg loo A hinile lit 
the eves of the expinng Keiilutk. ‘Dying I* he re- 

F eatod ; ‘he's a taking me with him Tell the boys, 
’ve got the Luck wiOi me now ; ’ and tho strong man, 
clinging to the frail babe as a drowning man :s said to 
cling to a straw, drifted away into the shadowy nver 
that flow’s for ever to the unknown seas.” 

Apart from his power of visualising a eido of life 
hilhorto untouched m literature, and from bis sense 
of local colour, Hret Hartc locks distinction as a 
wnter Away from Ins favourite locale he booomea 
more often than nut w earisonie ; and thought there 
is excellent fooling in his prose parodies, they arc 
not parodies of tho lirnt order, as Mr Max Beer- 
bohm'a are The burlesque element is too strong, 
the senao of stylo too weak 

In hia verso there is plenty of vigour and colour 
If it lacks the polish of Holmes and the intclloetual 
tang of Lowell, it has humour and observation— 
while once at least, in tho oft.quoted HtcUhen 
Chinee, it machos a high level of satiric ingenuity 
But on the whole, it is inferior to his liest prose, for 
it 18 too rough-hewn, too dependent on well-known 
models. 

Bret Harte will be romemhered by his Luck of 
Roaring Camp, his Migglca, and ins OutcaiAa of 
Poker's Flat; for there his erratic genius finds its 
most satisfying expression. 

Jim 

Say, there ! P'r'aps 
Some on you chaps 
Miglit know Jim Wild Z 
Well,—no ollenco : 

Thar ain’t no sense 
In gettiu' riled! 

Jim was my chum 
Up on the Bar t 


That's why I come 
Down from up yar. 

Lookin' for Jim. 

Thank VC, sir i Fom 
A in’t one of that crew. 

Blest if you aro I 

Money T—Not much 
That ain’t niy kind t 
I ain't no such 
Rum *—1 don’t mind 
Seem’ it’s you. 

Well, this yer Jim; 

Did you know him T— 

Jphb 'bout your size ; 

Same kind of eyes | 

Well, that IS strange. 

Why, It s two year 
Since he came here, 

Sirk, for a rhange. 

Well, here’s to us: 

Eh T 

Tlie h—. you say I 
Dead ’ 

Tliat little CURS 7 

What makes you Htai'— 

You o%er tbar ' 

Can’t a man drop 
*8 glanR 'n yer sbop 
But you must r’ar 7 
It w’ouldii t. take 
D— niuf li to break 
Y'oii aiid your bar. 

Di-ad ! 

Poor—little — Jim * 

—Why, thar was me, 

Jnneti, and Hob Lee, 

Harry and Hen.— 

No-aceoimt men ; 

Then to take htm / 

Well, thar—Good-bye- 
No more, sir,— I — 

Eh 7 

What’s that you nay ?— 

Why, dern it 1—slio '— 

No » Yes 1 By Jo I 
Sold I 

Sold ' 'Why, you limb I 
You omey, 

Dcrned old 
Long-legged Jim ! 

Samuei, I.ANnuoRNE CiJCMENS, otherwise " Mark 
Twain,’’ wa .1 bom in Floiida, Missoun, 183.1. His 
early years, with their variety of employment, 
served him well os an appi'eiitioo to letters As a 
.printer, a journalist, a river pilot, a soldier (in the 
Confedorat.e Army), he amassed experiences that 
soon found an outlet in letters Bursting upon bis 
countryrai'n with broad extravaganza like The 
Jumping Frog and The Innocents Abroad, he is re¬ 
garded by many as merely a humorist of the old- 
fashioned two-penny coloured order—in other words, 
a jolly-hearted buffoon. 

But ho is very much more than that, and oven 
in The Innocents Abroad, amid much cheap tom¬ 
foolery, there are touches of admirable observation, 
and a graphic power of dosonptiun 

As a humorist, he is li'ss wiiiinsioal, loss subtle 
than Bret Harte, but superior to him m fertility of 
inspiration and fecundity of subject matter. As 
a story-teller he has greater variety, and a steadier 
outlook on hfe; with greater force and intensity at 
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hia best if leas poignancy. His nom-de-plvme came 
to him while aa a pilot he waa working on the 
Sliasianipfu. and he would often hear the cry of 
warning ‘'Mark Twain” or “In Two Fathom,” 
Thus he seised on the name and used it for his work. 

Mark Twain’s travel experienoes are drawn freely 
upon in his earlier works : The New PUgrim'e Pro- 
great, and The InnocerUa Abroad (dealing with Pales¬ 
tine) ; Roughing It and The InnocerUa eU Home 
(dealing with life in Western Amerioa); A Tramp 
Abroad (dealing with European plaoes, especially 
Switaeiland). 

In his later works the humour is leas extravagant, 
the tune less cheerfully irresponsible; the humorist 
reveals himself as not merely a brilliant descriptive 
writer, or an acute observer, but aa a delicate and 
subtle observer, an admirable story-teller, with a 
fine sense of character. He never did anything 
better thui Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, and 
Pudd'nhead Wdaon —^unsurpassed in their own way 
as pictures of American life 

His later years were filled with sorrow, yet at no 
time did his personality seem more attractive, or 
his character more lovable. Gnef embitters some 
natures; it mellowed Twain’s and revealed what 
few had suspected that not only waa he very much 
more than a jester, but that he waa better in hia 
serious than in his jocose moods As a humorist. 
Twain scarcely ranks higher than fun-makers such 
as Max Adeler. He is less ongmol than Artemus 
Ward, less artistic than Bret Harte ; for hie taste is 
by no means impoocable, as those dismal books, A 
Yankee at the Court of King Arthur, and Personal 
RecoUections of Joan of Arc, show 

Even in his Travel Yams, his descriptions are 
better than his jokes—for all their jolly, good- 
natured exuberance. 

Take, for instance, this admirable pen picture 
from The InnocerUa Abroad : 

** We walked out into the grass-grown, fragment- 
strewn court beyond the Parthenon. It startled us 
•very now and then, to see a stony white face stare 
suddenly up at us out of the grass with its dead The 
place seemed alive with ghosts I half expected to 
see the Athenian heroes of twenty centuries ago glide 


out of the shadows, and steal into the old temple they 
knew BO well and regarded with such boundless pride. 

‘ The full moon waa riding high in the heavens now. 
We sauntered carelessly and unthinkingly to the edge 
of the lolty battlemeiits of the oitadei, and looked 
down. A vision I —and anch a vision I Athens by 
moonlight' It lay in the level plain right under our 
feet—all spread abroad like a picture, and ws looked 
upon it as we might bo looking at it from a balloon. 
We saw no semblance of a street, but every house, 
every window, every clinging vine, every projection 
wore marked as clearly as if it were at noonday ; and 
yet there waa uo glare, no glitter, nothing har^ or 
repulsive. The harshest city was floodea with the 
yellowest^ light that ever streamed from the moon, and 
seemed like some little temple, whose delicate pillars 
and ornate front glowed with a rich lustre that chained 
the eye like a spell, and nearer Iw, the palace of the 
king reared its creamy walls out of the mist of a great 
garden of shrubbon, that waa flecked all o\cr with a 
random ^ower of amhei lights—a spray of golden 
sparks that lost their brightness in the glory of the 
moon, and glinted softly upon the sea of dark foliage 
like the pallid star of the milky way. Overhead the 
stately columns, majestic still in their ruin ; under¬ 
foot, the dreaming city ; in _ the distance, the silver 
sea. The picture needed nothing. It was perfect.” 

Indeed his fun is most acceptable when well 
diluted by other qualitiee ; the “ set scenes ” seem 
too often mechanically comic. We would willingly 
surrender them fur such occasional flashes as this, 
dealing with the terrors of tipping in a big hotel. 

“ If you have a man to sneeze for you, and another 
chooses to help him, you have got to pay both.” 

Yet, excellent as his travel books are in vivid 
snapshots of men and things. Twain is at his hap¬ 
piest as a national wiiler when dealing with Ameri¬ 
can life. Elsewhere he is a fitful artist; there a 
great artist. 

The Jumping Frog might have been written by 
Josh Billings or Max Adeler The Man that Cor¬ 
rupted Hadleyburg (190U) is worthy of Lowell at his 
best 

It may savour of paradox to give serious examples 
of the best work of the humorist Yet herein lies 
the fount of their humorous inspiration—a poetic 
sonsibihty and power of observation Without 
these qualities they might have been jesters of a 
kmd—^nut great jesters. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Nobuktault, the Victorian era closee in 10001 
actually, it came to an end during the ’eighties. 
The last ten yean of the century saw a ferment 
of new ideas, gave birth to a fresh set of forces in 
literary hfe, and witnessed a reaction agamst many 
of the old Victorian ideals 

The new movement bean some resemblance to 
the Romantic revival that quickened our sensi¬ 
bilities at the close of the eighteenth century. It 
also IB affected by Revolutionary ideas; it also 
is Democratic m its implications ; it also involves 
a closer correspondence of Art with Nature 

But if the general resemblance is considerable, 
there are particular differonoes that give it a dis¬ 
tinctive character of its own There is always a 
rhythmic ebb and flow in literary fashions and 
ideals, but history, dospito the adage, never repeats 
itself, though historical conditions may. No two 
sunrises are ever the same. 

What are the special characteristics of the present- 
day tendencies in hfe and letters ^ 

(1) Its roitoration of the old Revolutionary 
formula of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, in a 
new cutting (2) Its worship of Power rather than 
of Beauty—^here it parts company abruptly with 
the tgo of the Romantic revival and the Victorian 
age (3) Its challenging attitude of the older 
values m Art and Life—^this to some extent is true 
also of the age preceding; but the challenging 
attitude is more pusistent, more searching to-day. 

1. Its Reiteration of the old RewduHonary Formula 

The old formula emphasized the individual; it 
drew attention to the importance of man as man, 
irrespective of class distinctionsand its reading 
of “ equality ” and “ fraternity ” was a moral and 
sentimental one. To-day the formula is construed 
in a fresh lig^t. It is collectivistio, not individual¬ 
istic m its emphasis; it is economic rather than 
moral and switimentad; it does not express itself 
in a humanitarian appeal to the more influential 
olasses to help their poorer brethren, it strikes a 
more radical note in aiming at the abolition of class 
distinction We can see this clearly if we place the 
social idealism of Wordsworth and Colendge beside 
that of Wiiham Watson and John Davidson; of 
Dickens and Reode beside that of Shaw and Wells. 
The change, of course, is no violent transition; it 


began in the ’sixties. Mill in his later studies, 
Kingsley in his songs, Buskin in his eoonomio 
oriticism, hod paved the way. 

But there were pioneers at every stage, and it is 
none the less oertain that the social heresies of 
yesterday have become the orthodoxies of to-day. 
Ruskm, once regarded as a dangerous innovator, 
18 now regarded as almost old-faabioned m some 
of hiB social theories. 

Put briefly, the difference between the appeal 
of the old Revolutionary formula and the new, is- 
that the old was made to the community as a col¬ 
lection of individuals ; the new to the state as an 
organic and collectix^ whole. Nor has this revolu¬ 
tionary gospel been confined os before to a few 
isolated figures in poetry and prose; it is pro¬ 
mulgated by a compact body of writers drawn from 
the middle classes, whoso aim is more systematically 
and logically, less sentimentally and didactically, 
expressed than in the Victorian era. 'I he failure 
of the Labour riots in the ’eighties hod taught 
the reformers the need of an educational programme 
to arouse more effectually the apathetic majority 
and to give the poor man a better intellectual equip¬ 
ment for the fi^t against oppression. 

It may be urged that the battle song of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity is as vital to-day among 
progressive thinkers as ever it was in the day of 
Byron and Shelley That it yet carries with it a 
vital significance is of course true, but do we suffi¬ 
ciently realise how imperceptibly the values at¬ 
tached to these words have altered Let us examine, 
soberly fuid fairly, these terms so abused by rhoto- 
riciana 

Liberty is, in plain English, merely the freedom 
to do as you hko. Obviously such a freedom 
must in every civilised community be qualified, 
for you can only do as you like provided you do 
not interfere witii the rights of other people. In 
Revolutionary France, it meant freedom from the 
interference of the ruling clasaes; and this is the 
sense m which Coleridge and Shelley used the word 
In other words, the old ideal of liberty implied 
a minimum of government. Both Godwin and 
Shelley looked upon government as an evil 
Spencer ooiuddered the evil to be necessary, though 
the less State interference we had the better. This 
is the prevalent attitude during the earlier years 
of the century; this ideal saturated the Benthamite 
radicalism accounts for the (otherwise inex- 
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plicable) reluctance to accept factory l^alation. 
It was held to be uncundumve to liberty. 

But as the years wont by, this old ideal wavered •, 
it was felt that excessive individualism retarded 
rather than helped forward liberty; and to-day 
the freedom of the community, so far fn>m resting 
on a decrease of government, is made to depend 
on a steadily increasing quantity of government 
The Socialist to-day who talks about liberty looks 
to government interference; he dues not resent 
it. Collectivism, so far from connoting a minimum, 
connotes a maximum of gox’emment 

Sociological science, a thing of essentially modem 
growth, has given greater exactitude and a clearer 
bignificanoe to the term liberty than it posseased 
in the earlier years of the last century ; it has also 
done a like service for the terms equality and 
fraternity. No lunger are we oontont with the 
moral implication of the term as is suggested by 
Bums’ familiar lines “The man's the gowd for a’ 
that.’’ We have attempted to particularise the sen¬ 
timent, as may bo seen in such phrases as “ Equality 
of opportunity ’’ Fraternity likowisQ, for many 
years respected more in the light of a pious aspira¬ 
tion and left m the hands of the theologian and 
the poet, has gradually become an important factor 
in social politics Nut even the ghastly carnage of a 
Europe red with blood, should blind us to the foot 
that fraternity is a more living reality to-day than 
it was at the time whon Shelley pleaded for Love 
os the law of life, and Coleridge declared that “ he 
prayeth best who loveth best ” 

At first sight this statement may seem grotesquely 
untrue in face of the unspeakable horrfirs with which 
we have boon for the la.st few months fumiliansod. 
But just os one does not aeo«>[)t as normal tho 
temperature of a man in a raging fever, so ono docs 
not assess tho moral sentimenls of a nation when 
it IS drunk with militarism. 

Few of us in England can have realised tho dis 
integration of all tho finer instincts that 1>hi.s 
militaristic poison is capable of accomplislnng 
The poison has been sooretly at work for years 
past. Now it has spread from a section of the 
governing classes in (lermaiiy to the Oermon 
people at large A little leaven leaveneth tho whole 
lump. On the few who have dehlierately fostered 
tho poison, n terrible responsibility exists. But 
the many who have been unwittingly poisoned, 
must not be judged m the same way. They arc os 
much tho victims of a pernicious theery as are tho 
tliousands of tortured and murdereil men, women, 
and children who have suflorod m Flanders and 
Northern France. When the hour of madness has 
passed, frateniity, paralysed but not killed, will 
emerge the stronger and tho deeper for the mo¬ 
mentary set-back. And that tho fraternal seuti- 
mont IS not killed must be clear to all who recall 
the remarkable account of Christmas 1914 in the 
trenches, when for a brief space enmities were 
forgotten and friend and foe fraternised together. 

That brutality should even thus far have in¬ 
hibited the growth of humanitarian feeling that has 
undoubtedly spread during the last hundred years, 
is largely due to a second charactenstio whic^ has 
leapt into prominence during the last twenty years. 


The second c?uiracteriaie in modem life and letters 
is th ^ Worship of Power ralhfr than of Beauty? In 
its inception tins characteristic is a wholesome re¬ 
action from the over narrow ideal of Beauty that 
marked Victorian ideals. Strictly speaking there 
should be no line of demarcation between Power 
and Beauty. The most vital beauty is dynamic; 
many of the Victorians imagined it was something 
merely static. Immediately it is thus restricted it 
tends to lose its freshness and pnmal inspiration : 
oonventionahty weakens its viW appeal: artifici¬ 
ality creeps in to make it a source of enervation 
rather than of stimulus. 

And some of the greater Victorians were keen- 
sighted enough to realise this Browning consist¬ 
ently strove for strength rather than for sweetness 
in literary expression, just as he valued vigorous 
individuality above meek acquiescence m law and 
order; and not tho least of his gifts to English 
literature was his strenuous attack upon the pretty- 
pretty conventionality that was one of the weak¬ 
nesses of Victorian letters. Meredith and Hardy, 
each in his own way. followed in Browning’s lea^ 
and achieved for fiction what he had done for poetry. 

But the new generation was to go further still, 
and it found an effective metiiod to hand in the 
movement that has been christenod Realism 

Writers like George Moore, W. E. Henloy, and 
Budyard Kipling brought a rough outspokenness 
into our letters More and more do we notice 
a relaxation on the part of literary craftsmen, of 
those general problems of life and conduct that 
hitherto had been the chief concern of letters, for 
the particular problems of the day. The Woman's 
Movomont found expression in tho “ keynote ’’ 
senes of the early ’nineties; Socialism, no longer 
u commuiiistio dream as in the pages of Morns, 
becomes in the hands of men like Shaw, Wells, 
Edward Carpenter, Jtobert Blatchford, a homily 
for the particular ne4?ds of tho nation Even Morns, 
VI ith all his devotion to beauty, significantly postu- 
iat^ed that it must subsorve some social end; and 
if Morns, the lover of beauty, insisted on this, can 
wo be surprised that many in whom the sense of 
lieaiity was more superficially awakened should 
sometimes pass it by altogether in their ofiurts to 
be faithful to the actuality of contemporary hfo ? 
As a result of this the literature of the New Era, 
with all its freshness, its living interest, its power 
to grip, become less and less of an art, more and 
moie a method of social propaganda. 

No bettor illustration of this tendency can be 
found thanm the extraordinary development of Jour¬ 
nalism, and in the revival of tho Drama. There are 
few better rostrums for preaching than the editorial 
table and tho stage; yet without denying literary 
qualities to the drama and also the journalism 
of to-day, clearly the chief claim to attention lies 
in their vigorous preaching qualities. All the out¬ 
standing htcrary personages of to-day, first and 
foremast, ore lay preachers—Shaw, Wells, Bennett, 
Galsworthy, Masefield, Giestortnn, Hilaire Belloc. 

It is clear, therefore, that this craving for more 
power, more freedom, greater unconventionality in 
Literature, had its beginnings in a perfectly whole¬ 
some mood of reaction. It is, moreover, clear ttiat 
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it BccompUshed a good deal that was deairable in 
re-invigorating both Literature and Life. At the 
game time it carried with it dangers of its own, 
that were fully as mischievous in qmte another 
way as the dangers inheient in the tendencies of 
the age preceding. What these dangers more 
precisely were will be better realised if we turn to 
th ird charaeUriatie-^TkR Note of Challenge.^ 

While the preachers are many, the gus^i that 
they preach is a negative rather than a positive 
one. To say this implies no reproach. The age 
is a transitional one. Old landmarks ore disappear¬ 
ing, new points have not yet been clearly marked 
out. Meanwhile the attitude of the new movement 
is one of challenge—challenge of the old moral 
and social values, challenge of elder literary forms ; 
it IS an age of experimentalising In every pioneer 
movement a period of destruction iniut precede 
that of construction It was so with the Enghah 
Renascence, so with the Romantic revival. Old 
hterary conventions, just like old social conventions, 
had to he broken up Windows must bo smashed 
when you want to let in fresh air; idols have to lie 
overturned when you wish to revitalise reverence 
An experimental age, that is quite clear as to the 
sources of dissatisfaction, but is by no xn^’ans dear 
as to the moans of remedying inatters, necossanly 
finds expression m experimental fornis of htora- 
tiire. I’hroughout English history w'o have found 
a close correspondence between the life and the 
literature of the day. This is equally true at the 
prehcnt time. 

Not only is the mtellectuol restlessness of the 
time obvious enough in the oontisit of prosent-ilay 
literature, hut it ha.H influenced its form as well. 
The novel of to-day, the drama of the hour, the 
verse of the moment, its signal merits iiutwithstand- 
mg, IS m a curious statu of unstable equilibrium. 

In an older age wn went for romaniieism to a 
Scott, for realism to a Crabbo, to Bynin foi cyclical 
wit, to Shelley for social idealism. Now wo find 
wit and idealism inextricably ininglisl m the work 
of Shaw , romanticism and realism play at seo-suw 
in Masefield. George Eliot was severtly taken to 
ta.sk because in Felix Holt she observed to some 
extent the rules of the story of iiiuidciit and did 
not confine herself t-o characterisation which she 
had made her special lino. 

What would the Victorian critics have thought of 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, who vanes his punctihuusly 
realistic studies of life with light-hearted joculanlios 
like The Card and the Orand Babylon Hotel 

Even Mr. Kiplmg has proved both ono of the 
most unoonvent'onol and most conventional of 
our verse-makers; while Mr. Wells has ranged 
through every door in the palace of fiction in turn, 
so that we axe reminded in his writings of Jules 
Veme, Swift, Hawthorne, and Dickens. 

One of the great features of hfe to-day is the 
curious shrinkago of the world The invention 
of the motor car, the aeroplane, wireless tciegrtiphy, 
have helped to annihilate apooe. Of their scieitifio 
importance and social value there is no need to speak 
here; but the cumulative effect of these things 
upon the peychoitogy of the day is worth nutmg, 
inasmuch as it reacts upon our htemture. 
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Is not our literature and journalism eloquent 
of an age of rapid transit T The old leisurely at¬ 
mosphere has gone; gone also much of the old 
digmty, grace, sweetness. Even more regrettable 
IS the lack of the old thoroughness A breath- 
loss hurry informs the writing of to-day ; a neglect 
of form; a contempt fur beauty. There are 
compensations, positive gains, of which I am not 
uiunmdful and which will be noted by us later; 
he w'ould be a foolish critic who could see nothing 
but retrograde elements in the hterature of his 
generation, or who oouid fail to appreciate qualities 
of greatness in its best writers. In an age of flux 
and transition, when fresh tracts of experience 
are bemg annexed for hterary treatment, when old 
modes of expression are bemg oast aside and new 
onra essayed, art of any kind must necessarily 
suffer viulonco and be temporarily at a disadvan¬ 
tage 

The excesses of the realistic school, the extrava¬ 
gances of certain artistic cfitenes, the scrappy sen¬ 
sationalism ^)f modem journalistic developments, 
are part of the price we must pay in order to bring 
our life and letters into closer correspondence 

Thcro IS no need to reitorato hero the qualities 
of gri>atness that characterise Victorian letters 
These have been insisted upon at some length 
But admiration and aflection for it need nut blind 
UK tu 1-hc) fact that a literary age, like an individual, 
grows infirm m course uf time Literature, as we 
have seen throughout its history, needs from time 
to time to be reinforced with fresh vitality, with 
new vigour ; otherwise it w'ill languish and decay 
To do this has been the work of the new generation 
since the closing y wra of the liu,t century ; and if 
there is more force and smeenty than beauty and 
sweetness in modern letters, it is liocaase force and 
siiiconty wore the things needed The new wine 
may at present bo rather acrid and heady, but it 
has body, and time will remedy its defi'ets Mean¬ 
while we must boar aa tolerantly os possible with 
those who ha\e drunk too deeply of this heady 
beverage, and mistake violence and license for 
strength and freedom. 

1. POETBT 

As regards the poetry of the period this may be 
said by way uf preface. The splendid legacy uf 
the past has enriched the imagination uf all, its 
significance nioile the clearer and weightier by 
incroRHod facilities in the bouk-selling world, and 
the giwatur attention given to critical and mter- 
pretativo literature. The influence of Wordsworth 
and of Tennyson especially may bo tiaced in much 
contemporary verso: Mr William Watson carries 
on the Wordsworth tradition, while the lyiical 
Bweetiiess and rhythmic charm uf Tennyson have 
left their impress m diffeient ways upon Mr 
Stephen I'hillips and Mr. Alfred Nuyoh, 

It IK not in these writers, however, that wo shall 
find the new spirit m letters assorting itself. To 
find this we must turn to Iviphng Henley hod 
introduced a more realistic note into poetry, esiH-ci- 
ally in the emphasis he laid on Victorian life : but 
Rudyard Ktphng is the first man who treated the 
raw material of modem existence m such a way 
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as to appeal to the man in the street. And in deal¬ 
ing with the crude actualities of “ things as they 
are," neither Mr. Kipling nor his successor, Mr. 
John Masefield, have been at pains to eliminate 
the oonoomitant ugliness from their art. Masefield 
is the less sparing here, and it is curious to note that 
while his bret work shows a finer and surer imagina¬ 
tive beauty than that of Kipling, he is less concerned 
than his contemporary to soften the brutal reahtieB 
with which as a writer he is concerned. 

I do not think this is due to the fact that he is 
more realistic in his method than the author of 
Barrack Aoom Ballads ; for if you examine their 
work dosely, Kipling's verse shows a more de¬ 
liberately realistic manner. But Kiphng is at heart 
more conventional than Masefield. Masefield's 
keener sensibilities drive him into a frenzy when he 
compares the idealities with the realities, and the 
coarse and nauseous violence of certain passages 
in his verse are the outcome of an exasperated 
romanticism, not the result of a deliberate realism 
Less conventional than Kipling, he is at less pains 
to hide his feelings That he has greater imagina¬ 
tion 1 would not aver—^recalling such things as 
Mandalay —but he has certainly a more sensitive 
one. 

Another illustration of the new spirit in our 
poetry may be seen in the work of asthetic writers 
hks Arthur Symons and Ernest Dowson, and bril¬ 
liant experimentalists such as John Davidson. 

Symons grew lyrical over lip salve, rouge, and 
the thick atmosphere of the music hall There 
are other things beside elemental realities that may 
claim to be treated of in Art, said Dowson and 
Symons in effect The realities of life include very 
many phases of human experience—even exotic 
and morbid moods, and the dallying w'ith artifi- 
oialiti^. Artistic skill need not be denied the 
author of London FolurUartes and Amoris Vtctima 
—though Dowson is the finer artist hero in mor- 
bidezza —but the defect of Mr. Symons' metrical 
art bee in the absence of any true gaiety, abandon, 
joie de vivre in his erotic moods. His amatory 
verses repel, not because they are concerned with 
sensual sensations, but because it is a cold- not a 
hot-blooded sensuality—because there is too little 
of the genuine Bohemian, too much of the clever 
experimental journalist in his work. It is a pity, 
for Symons has a fine and fastidious literary palate, 
and a genuine love of letters, as his prose writiiigh 
riiow. 

The work of John Davidsok deserves a more 
lengthy consideration. 

John Davzdsoit 

John Davidson, bom 1857, was the son of 
Scottish parents, and was edumted at the High¬ 
landers’ Academy, Qreenook, up to the age of 
thirteen ; he then worked in a sugar manufactory 
for a brief while, but in 1873 returned to his old 
school as a pupil teacher. Other scholastic work 
followed during the next few yean: then came a 
brief business interregnum again in a Glasgow 
thread firm; after which his career as a teacher 
was resumed. During this time he had given much 
thought to literature and published sevinal plays. 


Finally he gave up his scholastic work, and coming 
to London threw all his energies into literature 
and joumalisin. He wrote for The Speaker and 
The YdOava Book, scored a fair measure of theatrical 
success with his translation of Coppde’s For the 
Croum and Victor Hugo’s Buy Bias, but distin¬ 
guished himsdf most as a fresh and vigorous verse 
writer. Such volumes as Fleet Street Edogues and 
Ballads and Songs, published during the ’nineties, 
exhibit him at his bret as a literary artist. During 
his later yeus he gave more attention to matter 
than to manner, and was mainly concerned with 
giving his philosophy of life to the world in a series 
of “ testaments.” 

Circumstances were often adverse, yet he had 
a fair meed of success and a gonerouE allowance of 
recognition compared with that which has fallen 
to some men of letters. But his proud nature and 
awkward temperament shaped him for tragedy. 
He was a bom revolutionary on instinctive fighter; 
and stoical fortitude was not among his virtues, 
courageous as he was in many ways. 

Depressed and discouraged by the necessity of 
doing so much pot-boiling work m order to earn 
a livelihood, Davidson, it is surmised, put an end 
to his life in 1009. His body was found by some 
fishermen in Mount’s Bay, Cornwall, and he was 
buried at sea, in consonance with his own wishes. 

His Work 

Various as his work is, farce, satire, fantasy, 
romance! it is as a writer of ballads that he will 
probably be best remembered. There is an opulence, 
a passion about these that gnp the imagination. 
Sometimes indeed he rises to a stark splendour 
of phrasing worthy of the highest traditions of 
English poetry. For instance, in such stanzas as 
these from A Ballad of Heaven ; 

“ TIp wrought at one great work for years j 
The world passed by with lofty look : 

BometimeB his eyes wore dashed with tears ; 
Sometunee his bps with laughter shook. 

Ills wife and child wont clothed in rags. 

And in a windy garret etarved : 

He trod hie measures on the flags. 

And high on heaven his music carved. 

Wistful he grew but never feared ; 
h'or always on the midnight skice 

Tim rich orchestral score appeared 
In stars and zones and galaxies. 

Ho thought to copy down his sroro: 

The moonlight was his lamp ; he soldi 

' Listen, ray love,' but on the floor 
His wife‘and child were lying dead.” 

Or these from Romney Marsh— 

“ Masts in the offing wagged fheir tops; 

The swinging waves maled on the shore 

The saffron beach, all diamond drops 
And beads of suige, prolonged the roar. 

Ae I came up from Dymchurch Wall, 

I saw above the Downs’ low crest 

The crirasok bands of sunset fall, 

Flicker and fade from out the west. 

Night sank : like flakes of silver Are 
The stars in one great shower came down, 

Shrill blew the wind ; and shrill the wire 
Bang out from Hythe to Bomney town. 
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'Hie darkly Hhining salt aea drops 

Stream^ as the waves clashed on the shore; 

The bench, with all its organ stops 
Pealing again, prolongs the roar." 

There is a fine humour in Davidson's verse, that 
sparkit'S in The Ballad of a Nun, and flashes from 
his haunting lyric The Runnable Stag — 

Three hundred gentlemen able to ride 
Three hundred horses, as gallant and free. 
Behold him escape on the evening tide 
Far out till he sank in the Severn sea. 

Till he sank m the depths of the sea— 

Tlie stag, the buoyant stag, the stag 
That slept at lost in a jewelled bed 
Under the sheltering ocean's spread, 

Tlio Stag, the runnable stag ’’ 

Davidson is rough and uneven as a writer, by 
deliberate intent, not through lack of care, but 
he IS never weak and negligible; there is power 
and passion in his earliest dramatic work, e g Bruce, 
and power and thought m the somewhat chaotio 
Teetaments of hu lator period, when he had oome 
to look on rhyme as a sign of decadenoe, and to 
insist upon his revolutionary creed as the one thing 
that mattered. His blank verse is remarkably 
forceful, and the influence of Milton and Shake¬ 
speare is considerablo 

In his outlook on life, Davidson owed much to 
Nietzsche Like Nietzsche he mode it his busmess 
continually to question accepted ideas and to 
demand a revaluation With Nietzsche he wor¬ 
shipped I'owor and Will, but he had no sympathy 
with the doctrine of the Supur-man He was im¬ 
patient with the rationalistic spirit that the science 
of the mid century had helped to disaominate. 

"Rationalism was only a stage in the process. For 
the old conception of a created Universe, with the fall 
of man, an atonement, and a heaven and a hell, the 
form and sobstaiire of the imagination of Christendom, 
Rationalmrn had no substitute. Srionce was not ready, 
but how can poc-trv wait« Science is synonymous with 
patience ; Poetry is impatience incarnate. . . . Science 
IB still a valley of dry bones till imagination breathes 
upon it.” 

But in striving to give expression to these ideas 
in artistic form, ho lost grip as a writer. He sur- 
rendcrud his ancient heritage os a poet, and his 
links with the past, but was unablu to fand a medium 
through which to express his new ideas. We may 
admire the vigour and sincerity of his later utter¬ 
ances, but thuir form is displeasing and their utter¬ 
ance confused and vague It is fur his ballads 
especially, and after these his eclogues, that he 
will bo esteemed by lovers of literature ; the one for 
their beauty and passion, the other for their fantasy 
and whimsical grace. 

Taje Ceuxio Noxa 

What of the “ Celtic School," it may be said, 
of whioh we have heard so much lately 7 How is 
this to be reconciled with the new spirit of which 
we have been speaking ? 

Frankly. I cannot adnut the existence of any 
Celtic school such as may claim a distinctive place 
in modem verse. A Celtic note there is admittedly, 
but this is nothing new. Let us consider w.iat 
the phrase connotes in the literature of to-day. 

Broadly speokiog, the Celtic note in English 
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letters is as old as our literature, finding expression 
on one side in the Arthurian Romances, on the 
other in the Scots ballads ; but when it comes to 
difierentiatiDg the Celtic from the Teutonic note we 
are faced by insuperable difficulties which are cer¬ 
tainly not surmounted by labelling everything that 
survives of mysticism and idealism as Celtic. 
Neither Blake, Coleridge, nor Shelley were Celts, yet 
where m our poetry do you find these elements 
more rarely emphasized T In fact our greatest 
imaginative writers have l>een men of mixed blood, 
whereas the pure Celtio man of letters has nearly 
always been a writer of the second or third rank; 
Tom Moore, George Darlcy, Maiigon, Ferguson. 
The touch of melancholy in British verse has been 
claimed on the Celt’s behalf; but this vein runs 
throughout the work of men like Tennyson and 
Matthew Arnold, and Clough; and none of these 
were Celts. 

Attention has been paid to a number of writers 
who strike the Celtic note, whether in Britain or 
Ireland; when, however, we pass out of Victorian 
times this Celtic note loses the vogue indefinite 
quality that had for the most part characterised 
it before, cuid becoming more nationalistic, merges 
into what has been called the Celtic Revival 
The phrase, however, must be regarded in a 
political and bocial sense ralhor than a literary; 
for the Colt has no more importance as a literary 
force to-day than at any time during the last 
bimdred years. Distinctive nationalistic move¬ 
ments m Ireland, Scotland, and Wales have, how¬ 
ever, given him a more definite position. 

In Ireland, the literary movement is associated 
largely with the name of Mr W. B Yeats, who 
founded the Irish Literary Society m 1891, and 
was responsible some years later for the Irish 
Literary Theatre. With him may be mentioned 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, Lady Gregory, and Mr Arthur 
Perceval Graves, who concentrated attention, as 
Scott had done m the case of his own country, upon 
the ancient songs and legends of Ireland 

In Scotland, the Celtic note has been popularised 
of late years by the work of “ Fiona Macleod ” 
(WiUiam Sharp!; but in Woles the people have 
expressed themselves latterly more through politioal 
than literary channels In Victorum tunes. Sir 
Lewis Moms is the only Cymne singer of import¬ 
ance, and popular as his writings were, they had 
no sp<<cial artistio excellence. There ore signs 
however of an attempt to emphasize the mure 
literary a-nects of Welsh life, and Mr Ernest Rhys 
has don< lod work in this direction 

The Celtic note, therefore, in so for as it exists, 
is merely a continuation of a persistent element 
in British verse from earliest times. If it has 
gainixl more attention to-day than formerly, this 
18 merely because it is sharply differentiated from 
the prevalent note of realism; it is a Romantic 
survival that has resisted the spirit of change, not 
a fresh manifestation m literary life. 

II. Fiction 

The novel provides such a fMile and attractive 
means of popular appead, and is so adaptable to 
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literary faahionSp that its oontinued vitality will 
lutprise no one. It enjoys, however, no longer 
the unchallenged supremacy that was its own 
in Victorian times, when many of the boat minds 
of the age used it as a medium of expression. 

If the literary student will follow the develop¬ 
ment of fiction from the ’nmeties down to the 
present day, he will realise that while the quantity 
of output suffers slight diminution there is a 
marked decline m the quahty; and that there ia 
an increasing tendency on the part of our ablest 
men to dioose other modes of expression. Journal¬ 
ism and the drama have proved serious rivals to 
the intellet.-tual supremacy of the novelist. Indeed, 
some of the moat remarkable men of the present 
time achieve thoir best work in terms of the news¬ 
paper office, or of the theatre—e.y. Bernard Shaw, 
O. K. Chesterton, John Galsworthy, J. M Bame, 
Granville Barker. Mr. G. K. Chesterton, with his 
acrobatic intelleat, has essayed fiction m the same 
way as he has essayed most forms of hterature, but 
he is, above everything, a briUiant joumahst. Sir 
J. M. Bame won a name in contemporary letters, 
truly, by his studies m Scottish life; but the 
kernel of Barrie's genius lies in his plays. 

Yet in the first decade of the period at any rate, 
the novel was still a force of considerable magnitude 
in the life of the day. 

The brilliant httle band of writers who contri¬ 
buted to the YeUow Book and the Sarny, despite 
extravagances and affectations, did work that was 
worth the doing m tilting agauist the conventions 
that had hampered even some of the greatest 
Victorian novelists, to the depicting of certain 
phases of life Mr. Morrison in particular proved 
a needful infiuence by opening up in his Talea of 
Mean Streeta and A Child of the Jago, a frank and 
intimate study of the seamy side of city life—a 
phase of our life that had been over-sentimentalised 
and covered up Oliver Tvnat was realistic beside 
Jack Sheppard, but Dickens was afraid to speak 
out as he would like to have dune, and could have 
done, for fear of scandalising his readers. It was 
time that some one should speak out. So Mr. 
Momson on one side, and Mr George Moore and 
Mr George Gissing on the other, gave us greyneea 
to counterbalance the glut of rose-pink 

Another striking feature in the fiction of to-day, 
ia the dominance of the woman novelist. Of the 
important part she played in Victorian fiction 
mention has been mode ; and here, as there, she is 
to be found in the forward movement The note 
of revolt against the sex-limitations of modem 
life had been struck by that passionate little 
Puritan, Charlotte Bronte. The bugle had been 
blown, and now across the years its cry was taken 
up by a httle band of clever women. There had 
been spoBinodio outbursts before, as for instance, 
when Olive Schreiner published, in 1881, her Story 
of an Afrioan Farm ; but it became a chorus of 
revolt through the mouths of “ George Egerton ’’ 
(Mrs. Golding Bright), Sarah Grand, “ Iota ” (Mrs. 
Manm'ngton Caffyn), Beatrice Harraden, Elizabeth 
Robins, and Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

But not all of them were revolutionaries. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, who started with the van, was too 


oritioal, too judicial by temperamait, to sym¬ 
pathise with her sister extremists ; and to-day she 
would certainly be accounted among the literary 
oonservatives. 

There was more freshness and daring than art 
amd staying power in many of these writers, but 
though the kterary revolution of the woman’s 
movement was a brief one, it left a permanent mark 
on the fiction that succeeded; and the experi¬ 
mentalists to-day, such as Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
and Mr. Gilbert Cannon, owe a considerable debt 
to the women pioneers who broke fresh ground, 
especially m the domain of sexual psychology, in 
the 'nineties of the lost century. 

The experimentalist, however, was by no means 
wholly concerned with realistic points of view ; he 
IS to be found also among the Romantics of the 
time. The dialect novel sprang mto popularity 
in the late 'eighties with Barrie's Auld Ltchl Idylla, 
and along with Barrie in the ’nmeties must bo 
associated S. R Crockett and Ian Moclaren, in 
their tales of Scottish life; Miss Jane Barlow m 
her Irish tales— Bogland Studies (1892); w'hilo 
the Realists, quickly appraising tlie viUuo of local 
colouring did likewise with their onchantiiients; 
and the Cockney school in the hands of men like 
Arthur Morrison, Israel Zangwill, VV. Pott Ridgo, 
Edwin Pugh, and Barry Pom, surpassed in staying 
power the popular “ Kail Yard ” school 

The infiuence of science u}K>n Victonan fiction 
has already been noted. It is more dominant 
to-day; indeed, it is in science that fiction finds 
its nchest inspiration. 

To illustrate from three different typos : 

In purely sensational fiction it permeates the 
methods of detective stones like Sherlock Holmes ; 
in the novel of charactor it lies at the root of Mr 
Arnold Bennett s cool self-detachment; in tlie 
novel of adventure it inspircb the restless faiitaMcs 
of Mr. H. G Wells 

Every expenmental period is necessarily self- 
conscious ill its art, and save m the hands of a few 
masters, intense self-consciuusiuiss moots us in the 
fictions of the last decade or so. This is by no 
means such an embarrassment to enjoyment os it 
may seem; but since it throws the onus of pleasing 
entirely on the personal equation, its limitations 
will bo obvious. It IS must agreeably illustrated 
in the humorous work of the tune, so severely 
criticised by that fine man of letters, II. D. Traill. 

The “ New Humour,” as it was called, lacked toe 
body, the sanity, the broad humanity of the great 
Victorians, and the vinlitv of the eighteenth- 
century humorists, so Mr. Traill's animadversions 
were to some extent justified None the less there 
is a distinctive quality about latter-day humour 
that gives it both a literary and human significance. 

The paradoxical art of Wilde’s Dorian Urey, the 
fantastic fun of J. M. Barne, each in its own way 
contributes a distinct and original contribution 
to humorous literature; while its special char¬ 
acteristic lies in the self-consciousness of the jester 
and the capricious blend of romance and reality 
in his method. The spirit of mockery is more in 
evidence than in the elder humour; there is an 
abeenoe of that inm^ense flow of animal epirits 
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that meets us in Diokens, or the tender, spontaneous 
whimsioality of Lamb. The humour is thinner, 
drier, less universal in its appeal. It belongs far 
more to a time and to a fashion than does the 
humour of the elder humorists. None the less 
it is excellent in its more limited way, and there 
is an intellectual flavour about Wilde's wit, and a 
poetic flavour in Bstfrie's, that may always bo sure 
of an audience. 

Mr. W. W. Jacobs can scarcely be classed with 
the “New Humorists,” for he derives so un¬ 
mistakably from Dickena and Smollett, and 
carries on worthily — m miniature — the elder 
traditions. 

III. The Db/lma 

The weaknesses of the Victorians are more con¬ 
spicuous in the drama of the period thtui m other 
forms of literature; while those qualities that 
made tho Victorian novel and Victorian verso so 
remarkable, are precmely those that admit least of 
being expressed m terms of the theatre. It is 
clear, therefore, that the new note of realism that 
was bocoxmng more and more insistent would find 
a better welcome on tho stage than olsewhoro ; for 
there it was needed most of all. Two men who 
prepared tho way for tho striking change that took 
ploM m the ’nineties—a change that has not yet 
reached its fullness of development—are Henry 
Arthur Jones and Arthur Wing I’mero Mr. H. A. 
Jones showed a lively sense of characterisation 
that helped materially to vitalise the stereotyped 
figures of the older Victonan plaj'; Sir A W. 
Pinero by his deft craftsmanship and keen appre¬ 
ciation of stage eileots did good work in creating 
a livelier illusion of reality. Neither tho one nor 
the other wore Realists m the accepted sense of 
the term; Mr Jones' rhetorical methods detracted 
often from his shrewd observation; and Sir 
A. W. Pmem showed more ingenuity in his situa¬ 
tions than m his ideas. 

But they prepared the way none the less for on 
appreciation of Ibsen's gemus, and accustomed 
the playgoer to a more faithful and mtimato picture 
of contemporary life than that to which he had 
been accustomed 

In some quarters the change that came over the 
English drama is attributed almost entirely to Ibsen, 
with Wilham Archer as hia high pnost and Bernard 
Shaw as his prophet. But the change cannot be 
expressed so simply as that; it was a change in 
the psychological climate of Europe tiiat aflocted 
some countries more quickly than others; and it 
was in the natural order of things that our insular 
conservatism should hold out against it, whilst 
Scandinavia and Germany should give us the lead. 
Ever since the earher years of the century, the 
poverty of the English drama had impress^ the 
thoughtful men of the time. William Giflord, of 
the Quarterly Rrview, had said in 1810, “It seems 
as if all the idiots of the United Kingdom hod 
combined together to write for the stage.” Cer¬ 
tainly while, in every other domain of art, beauty 
and fundamental brain work was not far to teek, 
in the theatre alone, at any rate for the first two- 
thirds of the eta, poverty of idea and artificiality 
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of treatment triumphed. The play-going publio 
as a whole accept^ dieerfolly the mBchawiegl 
plays of Scribe and his school; indeed, so fetter- 
bound were we by the machine-made play that the 
“ tea-cup and saucer ” school of T. W. Robertson 
in the ’sixties, with its simpler, less sophistioated 
methods, came as a breath of fresh air. A deter¬ 
mined attempt was made by some of the great 
Victorians to restore the prestige of the romantio 
drama, about the same time as Robertson was 
effecting a mild revolution in the drama of 
ordinary bfe. Tennyson. Browning, and Swin¬ 
burne worked hard to vitalise old poetuj forms; 
but interesting as much of their work is, it is 
nothing more than inU'restmg TOTinyson’s gifts 
were panoramic, Brownings psychological, Swin¬ 
burne’s lyrical; valuable enough qualities certainly 
in poetic drama, yet of bttle use without the power 
of expressing action 

Meanwhile, among the dramatic critics of the day 
there was Mr WiUiam Archer, who uaw clearly 
into the human significance of Ibsen’s work, and 
worked hard to introduce the Ibsen “yeast ” into 
English theatncal bread. What Ibsen purposed 
to effect has been thus expressed in Mr. Shaw’s 
exuberant stylo: 

" What wo might have learned from Ibren sras that 
our fashionable dramatic material was worn out as for 
os cultivated modern people ore concerned ; that what 
ically interests such people on the stage is not what 
wo call action—meaning two well known sund rather 
short-lighted actors pretending to fight a duel without 
their gliLssos, or a handsome leading man chasing a 
beauteous leading lady round tho stage with threats, 
obviously nut feasible, of immediate ranine—but stones 
of lives, discussion of conduct, unveiling of motives, 
conflict of characters in talk. laying bare of souls, dis¬ 
covery of pitialls—m short, tUuminoiion of life.” 

In 1889 A Doll's House was produced in England 
by CharloH Charnngtun, and this was followed a 
few years later by Iledda Qabler and Ghusta Natur¬ 
ally there was an uproar amongst the conservative 
school of critics; but the effect of Ibsen's methods, 
and Ibsen’s attitude towards life, was unmistak¬ 
able. He did not take us by storm, but he shook 
our self-complacency; the yeai>t a as mtraduced : 
it has been working in our drama ever smee. The 
later plays of H. A. Jones and Pinoro testify to this 
leaven, as we may readily see if we compare The 
Liars and Michael and his Lost Angel of Jones, 
TAe Second Mrs. Tanqueray susd Irte of Pmero, 
with thoir earlier work. An enthusiastic little 
band of radicals kept the revolutionary note 
sounding, through the medium of the Independent 
Theatre and the Stage Society, and more latterly 
the Barker-Vedrenne management at the Court 
Theatre. For the rest, Mr. Stephen Phillips accom¬ 
plished what his greater predecessors were unable 
to do—^ho made the poetic drama, to an appreciable 
extent, a vital reality, in Paolo and Francesca and 
in Herod f for he hod what men like Tennyson and 
Browning lacked, a natural instinct fur the stage. 
Then this concentration on the poetic drama had 
stimulated a fresh interest in Shakespeare and 
both Sir Henry Irving and after him Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree did reel service to the stage in their 
soholarly and poetic produotionB. Nor must we over- 
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look the eplendid work done by that Shakespearean 
enthusiaat Sir F. R. Benson in the provinoea. 

Of Wilde’s work mention u made elsewhere. 
Here it is sufiRoient to say that his influence upon 
the stage was that of a wit, not of a oraftsmcui. 

The most important work achieved by the 
radical wing of playwrights was effected at the 
Court Theatre early in the new century, and intro¬ 
duced a number of writers, several of whom arc 
still doing notable work for the stage Onuiville 
Barker scored his first unequivocal success in 
The Voyeey Inheritance ; while John Galsworthy, 
John Masefield, and St. John Hankin were re¬ 
sponsible for live and fresh contributions to the 
realistic drama. 

The playgoing pubUc, however, as a body is 
sentimental at heart; and though Shaw and a 
few others took its fancy by their wit, cleverness, 
and daring. Sir J M. Barrie has proved the most 
popular dramatist of modem times. His vogue is 
as great as that of Robertson’s ; and ho has what 
Robertson had not, a tender and whimsical humour, 
and a touch of high poetry in his nature. His keen, 
alert humour has disarmed all but the most en¬ 
couraging sympathisers with realism; his senti¬ 
mental appeal has appealed to tho averts man 
and woman; his theatrical resourcefulness and 
inventive imagination has mterested the cntio. 

IV Cmnoisu and thb Essay 

The influence of modem journalism upon the 
various forms of hterary expression is too big a 
subject to be discussed adequately in these pages. 
Some rough idea ot its sphere of influence may, 
however, be indicated. 

Mr Bernard Shaw has expressed the view that 
good journalism is much rarer and more important 
than good literature This is probably only his 
extravagant and provocative way of drawing 
attention to the importance of dealing with the 
concrete actualities of one’s own age, examining 
its particular problems ; of being vital and, in the 
best sense of the word, topical. And, m so far os 
Mr. Shaw seeks to discourage the purely academic 
view of hterature as a by-product—a scholar's 
game—we may sympathise with his aims. 

Great literature, however, as Mr. Shaw knows 
perfectly well. Is great only so far as it is a living, 
organic thing, intimately related to life and related 
in two wa}m. Its tap-root lies in the soil from which 
it draws its sustenance; the soil of a particular 
age, with its hmitatinns and characteristics; but 
its flower is blown upon by the breezes of heaven 
and fed by the ram and the sun—in this respect 
it is related to the universal, and is an expression 
not of an age but of tho ages 

And the difference between great journalism 
and great hterature is this, that groat journalism 
de^s with the application of general ideas to par¬ 
ticular iuid transient problems, great literature 
to universal problems; great journalism has an 
immediate and localised aim in view; it is in a sense 
literature in a hurry. Its form and method, there¬ 
fore, necessarily differ from the form and method 
of literature, inasmuch oh it is essentially con¬ 
troversial and drhberately onc-sided. and the 


qualities it needs arc not beauty, subtlety, or 
symmetry, but clarity, conciseness, and smoerity. 
To speak of journalism as slipshod literature is 
quite as al»urd os it would be to maintain seriously 
that journalism was more important than litera¬ 
ture. 

Journalism is as emphatically an art as literature ; 
but it is a different art, and is governed by different 
rules—the one conforms to the poster, the other 
to an etching; and it is scarcely necessary to point 
outto-day what excellent art there may be in a first- 
class poster. No sensible man would mamteun 
that a poster is more important than an etching, 
just because the poster aims at a more immediate 
effect upon practical life It would be as sensible 
to say that a policeman was more important than 
the Lord Chancellor, because liis immediate in¬ 
fluence could be traced more easily. 

So long as the distinction between journahsm 
and literature is recognised, there is no reason why 
journalism should not exercise a wholesome in¬ 
fluence upon letters Each has an important work 
to do in focussing and reflecting contemporary 
life: but while journalism Is concerned primarily 
with the stuff of hfe, for the sake of its content, 
literature seeks to enslirine that content in some 
permanent art-form. 

The great value of journalism lies in its close 
correspondence with actual hie , and thus it should 
tend to preserve hterature from becoming con¬ 
ventional and unreal That it is doing this to a 
considerable extent may bo admitted, but at the 
present time, journalism is a much more vigorous 
thing than literature, and consequently in place of 
being merely a useful ally it is a somewhat tyrannous 
autocrat. The literature of to-day is like tho young 
lady of Riga who went for a ride on a tiger Jour¬ 
nalism is the tiger, and tho two should over prove 
good friends; the young lady’s roiining influence 
proving beneficial to the tiger, and tlie activity 
of tho tiger proving a perambulating blessing to the 
young lady. But unhappily, as we are reminded 
in the verse, “They returned from the nde with 
the lady inside, and a smile on the face of the 
tiger ’’ In other words, journalism has practically 
swallow'ed up hterature Our ablest men to-day 
are, with few exceptions, able as journalists, nut os 
men of letters. They have deliberately clioson 
journalistic methods by which to appeal to their 
generation ; their verso is journalistic, their fictiun 
is journalistic, thoir drama is journalistic, but the 
methods of the journalist are even more notorious 
when we come to the essay. 

We need lament no lock of brains; we have 
among our writers men as vigorous m intellect as 
in any age of letters; but m common with their 
brainJoss comrades they are moved by the restlcsa- 
noss, the mutability and hurry of the day. They 
do not talk over their ideas with us as did the elder 
writers; there is no genial button-holing; no 
mellow discursiveness. They think it better to 
spring at our throats, and hurl their ideas at us 
with a catapultic violence that is often disconcerting 
and danng. This is the peculiarity of such men 
as Shaw, Chesterton, Bennett, and Hilaire Belloc, 
who throw many of their best ideas into essay form. 
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i'bo essayii are live enough, pravuoative, stimulating, 
but they are essentially journalistic m form. 

Nor IB this by any moans due to contrariness or 
pose. Let it be frankly admitted that life as it is 
lived to-day is not favourable to htorature. Tho 
still small voice of tho artist will nut be heard iii 
the babol of sound. The juurnalibt has lietter 
lungs, and knows he must sliout m order to be heard 
at all; and that if tho imagination of the great 
crowd IS to be arrested, ho must achieve the capture 
by vigorous methods 

It IS improbable tliat tlio writers in question arc 
not fully alive to this ; that they do not dehberately 
Bocntico tho more permanent value of artistic form 
to the more transient methods of the journalistic 
touch Doth Mr. iShaw and Mr. Chesterton would 
doubtless defend thuir methods by saying that they 
did not write for future generations but for tho 
present; that they were uonuemod with the bve 
questions of tho hour, and wished to present these 
with an mstuiit uigoncy that would effect tlieir 
ends Tho attitude is not a new one. Browning, 
when particularly interested m some point of 
psychology or philosophy, frankly disregarded his 
manner of speech, intent only ujion the thing 
he wished to say The attitude is quite a reason¬ 
able one from the point of view of tho reformer and 
dialeotician; but it removes thu W'ork of such 
writera to that fxtvnt out of tlio doraam of pure 
literatu'u, and out of tho domain of line art. 

While a large number of able wTitcrs deliberately 
adopt tho poster method there are some whose 
interests are mure literary, and whoso temper is 
more critical; iind hero tho elder traditions of style 
and form persist Mr Arthur Symons has carried 
on tho hi\st traditions of Victorian criticism, and 
his acute and subtle taste as a man of letters is 
certainly second to none among tho critics of to-day. 
As a stylist he is us delicate and fiiushed an artist 
as was Pater, and often more luminous Mr Max 
Beorbuhm, again, is a delightful trider, and excels 
in filigree work as a stylist, presenting a piquant 
contrast to Mr Brerhuhm the cancatunst. 

Mention must also bo made of the quiet irony 
of Mr Q. S. Streut, and tho agreeable whimsicality 
though moio imitativo art of Mr. Richard Le 
Galhonnc’s oarlior assays, while Mr. Lo Gallienne 
has done sound work m literary criticism by his 
studios of Meredith and Rudyard Kipling. Less 
personal and idiosyncratic, less iiiclmed to abandon 
the older traditions, are thoughtful and sotninal 
wntoni hke Dr, C. IT Herford, Sir W. Robertson 
NicoU, Sir Walter Raleigh, Professor Hugh Walker; 
while 08 a hterary biographer Sir Sidney Lee has 
admirably upheld the high critical standard of his 
predeoeasor, Sir Leslie Stephen. Among the genial 
discursive essayists of tho day, Mr E. V. Lucas 
makes an agreeable and attractive figure: while 
Mr. A. C. Benson, despite the greater popularity 
of his prose musings on life and its problems, will 
be better remembered by the literary student for 
such sympathetic, discerning studies as his Tennyson 
and Dante Qabnel Rossetti 

Among the best exponents of Ei^hsh culture, 
special mention must be mode of Professor Gilbert 
Murray for his inteipretation of the Greek drama; 
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Professor A. W. Ward fur his erudite contribution to 
special periods of English Literature; and Professor 
Mookail for hia lectures on English Poetry. 

Of travel literature on its topographical side, we 
have Sir Martin Conway on the Andes ond Spits¬ 
bergen, Sir Harry Johnston supplements Stanley’s 
pictures of African life, and Mr. A. H. Savage 
Lejcdor has added greatly to our knowledge 
of Eastern peoples; on the psychological side. 
Fielding Hall in his Sool of a People, and Lafcadio 
Hearn, a genuine literary artist, m his studies of 
Japanese life, strike a fre^or and more original note 
m travel htcraturo. 

V, Abt and Lbttebs 

No account, however brief, of modem tendencies 
in literature can overlook the uitor-action between 
art and letters 

Already, in deahng with the Victorian era, the 
work accomplished by John Kuskm and William 
Morns has been noted in their co-relation of art 
with hfe. Art had been democratised; beauty 
and social utility had been woddixl, so far as was 
possible under modern economic conditions; and 
this stress on the significance of beauty and colour, 
rhythm, harmony, clarity of design, acted as a 
healthy check upon the tendency of some of the 
revolutionaries of the day to sacrifice everything 
to the purely intellectual. The weakness of the 
now drama lay m its formlessness, its contempt 
of poetry, and m its striving to be vital at all 
costa. The followers of Ruskm and Moms showed 
that beauty is as indispensable to life (and conse¬ 
quently to literature) oa is strength, and that the 
one need not exclude the other. 

Art, m the view of these men, was the spirit of 
order and lucidity aiid giace, that wrought on 
men’s hvea, transforming chaotic passions into 
hannuniouB forces for the good of the commumty 
in general. 

■Thus did Morns’ Dream of John Ball become 
translated into Ebenezor Howard’s garden cities 
The revival of printing, and of book decoration, for 
which Morns did so much, was contmued by men 
such as Emory Walker, Charles Ricketts, and Walter 
Crane, and worked a transformation m the book 
formats of the new generation. 

We have but to compare tho graceful and 
artistic publications of to-day with those of twenty- 
five years ago, to realise the revolution that has 
been wrought. Quite as remarkable as the cheap¬ 
ness of the modem volume, is its artistic appeal. 
Good print, tasteful binding, graceful decoration 
are no longer tho prerogative of the well-to-do. 
Tho Fre-Haphaelito had restored beauty and 
reality to painting; the generation that succeeded 
did the same for black and white work, and for 
the art of impressionism. Whistler, of course, was 
the pioneer of impressionism; and Walter Crane 
did much for the renascence of book illustration. 
Here, as elsew'here. Romanticism and Realism vary 
in proportion according to the temperament of 
the artist; and while many kept more or less 
to the ideals of Pro-Raphaehtism, others more 
frankly and exclusively followed realistio methods. 
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13ie Viotoiian era had ita notable black and white 
artiste, as readeis oi Punch know and the life 
of the age with ite whims and fancies, fashions and 
manners is indehbly stamped on the work of such 
into as John Leech Chwles Keene, and George 
dll Alauner. 

But m the last decade of the century and the early 
yean of tho new- there are half a dozen first-rate 
men where there was only one before. It is the age 
of Phil May, Raven Hill HarryFumiss, Bernard Par¬ 
tridge and few would dispute tho place of honour 
for Phil May. His art epitomised all the humours 
of town hfe- from Bond Street to Whitechapel 
with an ease, simplicity and good-natured tolerance 
that made him equadly popular with his brother 
artists and the pubho at large There is no move 


ment in the hterature of the time that does not 
find pictorial expression in tho blank and white 
art. Phil May and Raven Hill stand for realism, 
Aubrey Beardsley in the earlier years. Sydney 
Sime in the later Tor 03 mical extravagance; Roman¬ 
ticism found its exponents m Maunce Greifienhagen 
and Walter Crane; caricature in Max Beerbohm 
and K T Reed. Everywhere the spirit of experi¬ 
mentalising IS to be seen, and the self-conscious 
spirit that showed itself in letters is as fully ap¬ 
parent in tile art of the day. There is necessarily 
nltich that is unsatisfying, whether from the point 
of view of art or of life, much that is wilfully 
grotesque and morbid. But there is life and 
\ariety ; and that is as much as we have a nglit to 
oxpect from a period of flux and restless adventure. 
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SOME WRITERS OF TO-DAY 

iNTBODDCnOM 

Ir is a difficult and somewhat perilous thing to 
discuss the work of men who are still living and 
expressing themselves m letters—especially m an 
experimental age like ours, where our ablest men 
are free lanoea, unembarrasaod by the insignia of 
any particular school, and pioneers who are con- 
atcmtly prospecting fresh ground. The difficulty 
is a twofold one. In the first place, there is the 
old problem of perspective. Those who live among 
tho hills can gum no fair idea of their relative 
importance and proper configuration * some dis¬ 
tance IS needed to visualise thorn satisfactorily 
And time is required for any critic who attempts 
to assay hia oontemporaries. This is of course, a 
commonplace, but it is a commonplace with which 
the critic of the times needs constantly to refresh 
himself. In the second place, although you may 
allow for the process of artistic development, there 
is an incalculable element in all genius, whether 
great or little, thai may confound the most careful 
and detached survey of the work already aooom- 
plishcd. 

It is easy for us, with the whole output of Keats 
before us to deteot the gleam of pure gold and the 
rich promise amid the alloy and cruditios of 
Endymton. But what critic, however koon-sighted, 
could have divined in that poem the poet who 
gave us the Ode on a Grecian Um or the Ode to 
Autumn t Much was written on Byron as a poet 
before Beppo and Don Juan ; and many might 
have thou^t it quite possible to give a fair estimate 
of his powers and capabilities on the substantial 
work already achieved. Yet those poems revolu- 
tioniaed Byron as a literary force The author of 
Childe Harold Manfred, Lara, The Siege of Corinth, 
was little more than a second rate rhetorician ; 
the author of Beppo and Don Juan, a poet of the 
first order .\gBin' imagine an estimate of Soott 


as a writi'i before ho Iiiul written liis first novel, 
Wavrrlei/ It may bo said that it this is true of 
some cases there aw' cithers—for instance, Words¬ 
worth and Coleridge—whore no injustiro would be 
done by those who hud appreciated thoir work from 
1790 to 1 SO.I: since the remaining years added 
nothing to thoir reputation, while most of their 
work foil very far short of the Lyrical Ralloihi 
But this lino of reasoning confuses the entici.sm 
of finished woik with criticism of the worker lo 
see and value tho im])erishublo greatness of The 
Anc.ient Manner is assuredly to value the poetic 
genius of Coleridge at its highest But without 
knowing the premature flickering out of his poetic 
genius, and of the sudden transfer of imaginative 
power for crc'utn'o verso to creative c^riticisin, witliout 
reckoning with tho brilliant volubility of the talker 
on Highgate Hill, it is imposMble to in«-.asure either 
the exteusity or inteiwity of Ins gi’iiius 

All that is possible for a cntic of his contem¬ 
poraries to do with any measurable utility, is to 
examine the character and tendency of a wiiter 
so far as it has exiiibifvd itself, contenting himself 
with tentative and provisional estimates, and 
avoiding any suggestion of finality in his remarks. 
Is this dnsirablo 7 Would it not be better to 
leave men, whoso work is yet unfinished, alone ' * 
Tho fKunt is an arguable one, but for my own part 
1 think in a history of our literature such os 1 
have attempted, these is u distinct advantage in 
our closing pages of trying to get some rough 
idea of fhe character and tendency of the ago m 
which wo are hving It is fur this reason that 1 
have briefly sketched a kind of ground plan of the 
last twenty-five years, and shall by way of con¬ 
clusion select a few represontativo writers of to-day 
for more detailed treatment. We may not be able 
to estimate tho extent of Mr. WolL* future flights, 
or the profundity of Mr Bennett's matiiror studies; 
but at any rate wo van see how far Mr. Wells has 
flown already and the direction in which ho is 
flying at present, and can form some idea of Mr, 
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Bennett’s vision and the partioular lines on whioh 
It is developing. 

The genius of these men is incalculable, and they 
may confound all prophecy ; but their talmta and 
idiosyncrasies offer as fair material for analysis 
as the quality of their pigmentation and the 
character of their physique 

The writers discussed in the following pages are 
not selected for any supposed superioiity over 
others who have won a place in contemporary 
letters during the lost fivo-aiid-twenty years. I'hoy 
have been selected merely because they seemed 
typically representative of some of the most vitnl 
literal^ movements of the day. For this mason 
Mr Elennett has been given the preference over Mr 
Conrad, unco Conrad's genius is less charactenstm 
of his generation than is Bennett’s Many names, 
of couTBo, of whom mention has been made in the 
chapter upon Present-day Tendencies, are regret¬ 
fully excluded, through obvious limitations of 
space. But imperfect and fragmentary as this 
review of contemporary letters necessarily is, 
suflTicient has been said, I hope, to indicate roughly 
the chief characteristics of the period, and the 
tendency and drift of English letters at the present 
time. 

Mr. Rxtdyard Iviplino 

Mr RrnYARD Kiplino was born at Bombay on 
December 30, liis father, Mr John Lockwood 
Kipling, CIS, being at that time Head of the 
Lahore School of Art. 

In 1877, hiH father brought him to England, and 
loft him for five years to store up useful knowlcdgo 
at the United Services College in Devonshire. An 
inimitable picture of schoolboy lifo is given us in 
l^ltalky d: Co., in which ho figures as the Beetle 

Having begun his literary approntiei'ship as 
editor of the Collego Muga/.iiie, on returning to 
India ho joined the staff of the Civil and Military 
Gazette and The Pioneer ; his extravagance in ink 
at this time is humorously recorded by a friend 
who says, “He hail a habit of dipping his pen fre¬ 
quently and deep into the mkpot, and as all hia 
movements were abrupt, almost jerky, the ink 
used to fly,” with the result that at the end of 
the day he was ‘‘ spotted all over like a Dalmatian 
dog” 

In 1891 Mr Kipling visited America, and with 
Mr. Wolcott Balestier w rote The Naulahka; he 
likewise added a little romance on his own account 
by foiling in lov'o with Ins collaborator’s sister, 
whom ho married in London the following year 

A considerable traveller, Mr. Kipling has roamed 
through China, Japan, Australia, and Africa, and 
during the Boor War edited The Friend, a journal 
published in Bloemfontein. While in the United 
States, w’here he resided for seven years, ho nearly 
succumbed to pneumonia. He has now settled 
down m England 

Hu Poetry 

Known as the writer of some clever verses, 
Departmental Ditties (188(1), Kipbiig won his early 
laurels as a man of letters with his Plata Tales 
from tha UiUs (1887), but while the critics were 
wondering what particular brand of story-teller 
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they should label him, he published the Barrack 
Room Ballada (1892), and many realised that the 
clever verse-writer hod become a poet. The rough¬ 
ness, the colloquialism, the frank actuality of his 
miise mode sticklers for the old conventions gasp 
and objurgate. Many men hailed him as a Realist, 
who had come to knock the romantic stuffing out 
of poetry more effectually even than did Whitman ; 
smoe although Whitman has shown us man as he 
is, Kipling shows us men as they are. In other 
words, Kipling was fuller of the concrete realities 
than Whitman; moreover, he had a sense of humour 
denied to the Amenceui Consequently the average 
man, who feels much about poetry as Sir Isaac 
Newtnn did when ho called it “ ingenious non¬ 
sense,” took Kipling at once to his heart. “ There 
is no romantic high-falutin about this fellow,’ said 
the average man. High-falutm there was not, but 
those who blithely ticked him off as a Reabst must 
soon have realised their error. As a matter of 
fact, ixipling from the start never has been a 
Realist; for the very good reason that no true 
poet ever is. Realism m his work there was, as 
there is bound to bn in the work of any man who 
can talk in print about tJie things he has seen 
and experienced. But the notion that a Realistic 
muthnd precludes a Romantic vision is a popular 
error iiomance may lurk beneath a Cockney 
dialect and the coarse directness of the mess-room, 
as much as in a jewelled phrase, or in the pure 
waters of English undetilod. Romance does not 
necessarily go abroad in fine clothee. And Mr. 
Kipling IS steeped in romance He has felt the 
glamour and the wonder of hfc, os fully os the most 
ardent Romantic, only he docs not always speak 
of these things Ho feels them, and ho can suggest 
both in prose and verse; but he speaks of every¬ 
day matters and famibnr commonplaces He 
takes us into the smoking-room and puffs tobacco 
smoke at us. But while we are speculating as to 
the brand of tobacco, the poll of smoke resolves 
Itself into the clouds of romance; we cliuokle 
at his masculine yams and club-room slang, then 
suddenly find the club-room window, m all its 
farailar dral>ne.ss, is really a mag;ic casement “ open¬ 
ing on the f.iam of perilous seas.” The realism of 
Mr. Kipling's stage properties is obvious enough, 
but their novelty has worn off and we can see 
meanwhile what really took bold of us is the 
romance behind We recoil the haunting melody 
of Mandalay, and rhythmic vitality of the Ballad 
of East and West Like every trao romancer, he 
has guarded against the make-believe of romance 
—but ho docs it in his own way. Keats sang of the 
glamour of sex, and of the tragic folly of man, in 
his ballad La Belle Dame sans ilferct ; Kipling treats 
precisely the same thing in The Vamptre, though 
in the uncompromising way of everyday talk— 

“ A fool there was and he made his prayer. 

Even as you and 1, 

To a rag and a bone and a hank of hair 

(W e colled her the woman who did not cate; 

But the fool he called her hi>> lady fair 
(Even as you and 1 I).” 

Keats allows us to see the problem of femininity 
through the eyes of the bewitched man; Kipling 
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makes us the looker*on, that is the differenoe. 
We eympathjsp with the knight at-arms ; we jeer 
at the fool; yet Kipling reali^ as fully aa Keats, 
with what li^tning rapidity the best fellow in 
tho world may be converted into the fooK when 
he has the ill fortune to stumble across the woman 
who can bewitch him. Wc are all of us heroes, 
saints and censible men, with the women who do 
no! attract us. 

Mr. Kipling can suggest a great deal in a few 
words. Examine his apparently careless hlting, 
you will find sound philosophy there. For m- 
atance, this of woman: 

^ . the Colonel’s Lady an’ Judy O’Grady 

Axe sisteiB under their skins.” 

This of the poet’s art: 

** There am nine-and-sixty ways of constnioting tnbol 
lays 

And every single one of them is right.” 

Or he can sum up a character in a stanza, as 
when ho wrote of Fuzzy-Wuzzy: 

* ’B nsbea at the smoke wThen we let drive. 

An' before we know 'e ^ ’ackin’ at our ’ed. 

’£’s all 'ot sand and ginger when alive 
And ’e’s generally shamming when ’e’s dead.” 

One of the most interesting qualities in Kipling's 
vision is his faculty of seeing the romance of modem 
life; scorning the idea that we have to fiy back 
to a bygone age in order to catch the “light 
that never was on sea or land.’' Nor can we 
dispute him. 

Romance, like humour, is merely a point of view. 
One man listons to a bird and thinks of lark pie; 
another it inspiren with an immortal lyric. Nor 
are poets even agreed in the matter. The sound 
of the waterfall is more to Wordsworth than the 
voice of the nightingale; and both Wordswortli 
and Keats would have turned away scornfully 
from tho steam engine! 

”... while all unseen 
Romanos brought up the nine-fifteen.” 

Romance for Kipling is no sequestered land of 
beauty he finds it m the everyday hfe of the 
men about him ; while no poet has got more poetry 
out of machinery than he. And he has stated it 
with characteristic vigour through the mouth of 
hia engineer: 

Romance ■ those first-class passongera they like It 
very well. 

Printed an’ bound in littlo books; but why don’t 
poets tell T 

Pm sick of all their quirks an’ turns—^the loves an’ 
doves they dream. 

Lord send a man like Robbie Bums to Sing the song 
o’ Stoam.” 

Mr. Kipling has lived in the East, and has felt 
the conflict between Oriental fatalism and Western 
activity; between the primal man and the civilised 
man; he has felt as tho home-staying Englishman 
cannot feel, the call of the Wild, and knows what 
it 18 to be caught up bewildered, and transfigured 
by the magic of the great open spaces of the earth. 
But being in many ways a typical Saxon bunsclf 


Mr. Kipling seeks to keep his mental balance by 
an assumed indifference, and to distract attention 
from hia excited imagination in irrelevant slang. 
It is this abrupt reserve, this persistent matter of- 
lactness, this dislike of expressing hia mward feel¬ 
ings that has gained for the Englishman those John 
Bull quahties that offended' sensitive men like 
Hawthorne. They did not see that much of it was 
partly a deliberate policy of seff-repression. Kiplmg 
saw it, because he was built that way himself ; but 
unlike the typical Saxon he had the gift of self- 
expreasion, and it is the conflict between this 
power of self-oxpr^ion and the instinct for self- 
repression that gives his work its peculiar quality. 

Mr Kipling has boon called the “ Laureate of the 
Music Hall ’' If by that phrase it is meant that 
he is merely a clever, slangy, and superficial ex¬ 
positor of the inlioront qualities of human nature, 
then the phrase is unjust. Ho is very much more 
than a maker of catch penny jingles, though he is 
not above banjo strains. Some of his admirers 
would indignantly reject such a suggestion by 
recalling pooms like the Rtresftional I wc.uld 
rather rely entirely on his colloquial “ dialect ” 
verse, and, in place of disclaiming for him this 
epithet, seek to show how odmiiable a thing it is 
when rightly understood For thcie n a genuine 
art of tho music hall, as well aa an art of the concort 
room. 

Mr Kipling is a genuine artist, but tho genius of 
hia art lies in his power to exproas the sontimente 
and primal passions of men in the rough and ready 
way of the music hall, not by eliminating its 
grotesque vulgarity, but by using it to express things 
that aro neither grotesque nor vulgar, but vast and 
elemental And when ho does this ho w at his best 
When, on the other hand, he uses more conventional 
means and falls back upon the ordinary language 
of the poetic artist, os he does in the Rfcruaionnl, 
when he wishes to bo more dignified and weightj’. 
then, curiously enough, ho is n'ally less effective and 
loss weighty He impresses os much as a splendid 
“ character ” actor does when ho essays what is 
theatrically known as a “ straight part ” The 
Receaatonal is good verso , but Mandalay is inspired 
verse. 

His Pbosb 

Mr Kipling’s romantic imagination os a vorse 
writer is more at home, and eonsoquently more 
powerful when it seeks to transfigure, not to avoid, 
colloquial speech As a prose writer ho stands on 
somewhat different footing There are some 
wnters, Charlotte Bmnt6 and John Ruskm foi 
instance, who ore far better poets in prose than m 
verse. The technique of poetry shackles the imagin¬ 
ation of such wntors in place of h berating it. The 
same with a qualification, applies to Kiplmg. The 
qualification is that, as an artist speaking in terms 
of the music hall, Kipling is admirable. Otherwise 
he IS inclined to be stiff and self-conscious. But 
in prose he can dispense with his music hall mannei 
and yet can be quite as effective. But even here 
he is meffective sometimes, though in another 
way. Why is this T 

The strength and weakness of Mr. Kiplmg lie 
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in hia joumaliBtio faculty, lie is a born journalist, 
and hu is a great journalist. It is the journalistio 
Haxr that enables faun to bo Laureate of tfae music 
hall, that gives faun actuality, clarity and concise 
ness as a writer whether in prose or verse ■ but it 
is the journalistio fiair tliat leads him to be over- 
generous with banjo strains, and to overburden 
some of hia prose with irrelevancies 

It is one of the paradoxes of literature, that the 
more realistic you are, the loss real you are. This 
applies to Kipling The impression ho gives us 
sometimes is not that he is describing a thing out 
of the fulness of his knowledge with an easy masteiy 
of Ills material; but that he is desciibiug a Ihiiig 
that he has “worked up,” and is more anxious 
to sliow us how much he knows, than the artistio 
use ho IS making of his knowledge 

Mr Kiphng has wandered in his writings all over 
the world, and has dealt with phases of life on sea 
as well os on land ; but often, whether dealing with 
hfe at sea, or with uountrios other tlion India, the 
keen journalist's notebook is too much in evidence 
To read Bread upon the Ifatrrs, 007, The Ship that 
Found Herself, is like looking at a serios of educa¬ 
tional films on tho cinematograph. Thoir suieiitifio 
interest may be considerable , their artistic interest 
is a tnfiuig matter 

No one IS more alive to the romantic possibilities 
of machinery than he, >mt m The Day's Trort, he 
revels in tocluiicahties that have no kind ot iinagina- 
tivo interest The Dnnl and the Deep Sea is sheer 
engineering pedantry—^no layman could possibly 
take pleasure in it. This is realism without leality. 
And the same criticism applies to his dull Captains 
Courageous. Nero his knowlidge possesses him 
in place of him possessing lus knowledge 

But give Mr. Kipling India—tho India of magic 
and superstition, tho India of famine and pestiknre, 
the India of the Civil Service—and tho result is a 
senes of unforgettable snapshots; clear-cut and 
vivid, tensely dramatic, every where suggestive 
of the clash of civilisation and baibansin, anil the 
yawning gulf between the psychic tomperunienta 
of Bust and West. The story-teller tears aside the 
veil that hides Anglo-Indian life from the average 
Englishman, and makes him realise its struggles, 
its failures its glur<cs and its shame. We may rood 
about famine in the English papers, but tho woids 
did not become alive and significant to the hoiiic- 
staying reader till he had followed the vicissitudes 
of H'diiam the Conqueror. No man has made moie 
terribly significant the agomes of the cruel heat of 
India than the author of The City of Drtadfid Night, 
or the horrors of war than he who wioto The Man 
Who Was No one has brought home the banalities 
of short-sighted administration better than he who 
drew for us the uiimitable picture of Grist Chunder 
DA M A , in The Head of the Dxstnet 

This brmgs us to the must significant thing in 
Kipling’s work—the Imperialistic note Im¬ 
perialism was in the air befoie Mr. Kiphng took 
it as his inspiration. But Kiphng seized on it as 
did no other contemporary man of letters, using 
it, it may be added, on the whole with a sense of 
responsibility and with a breadth of imagination 
that lifts his patriotic verse far above the level of 


the average patriotic writer. There is no poet, 
from Campbell to Macaulay who can treat the many 
romantic possibilities of his subject so happily, 
and sound the human depths so jxugnantly as he. 
Facile rhetoric has proved the artistic downfall 
of many a patriotic singer There is little of this 
in Kplmg. Neither Tennyson nor Bwinbume, m 
their national psans, ever grasped so completely 
tile idea of the solidarity of our Empii'e as Kipling 
has done And he has achieved this even better 
in his prose than in his verse. 

But there IS one danger into which the Imperial¬ 
istic gospeller too often falls; and Mr. Kiphng 
has not e-irapi'd it. There arc tunes in history 
(as wo hiivo good reason to know) when war is 
inevitable; when to save yom’ hfe you must 
lose it But, however necessary war may be it is 
a stem, grim, and terrible necessity, not to be 
approached m a mood of swagger and bluster and 
the too fantihar “ Give 'em Hell ” spirit War may 
be inseparable from Imperialism. ‘ Give ’em Hell ” 
certainly is not an essential concomitant. Un¬ 
happily' it is often associated with it. Mr. Kip¬ 
hng has siiown us in fantasies like The Jungle 
Book, in dreams such as The Brushunod Boy, m 
imaginings like Mandalay, that ho is alive to the 
pitiful tragedies of life, and to the beauty and 
mystoiy that he outside material things. Yet a 
“Jingo” spirit tends at limes to dull hia finei 
sensibilities, and be drops his loftier vision for 
“ Chops . . . bloody ones with gristle.” 

Yet despite tho brutal strain that has fitfully 
shown itself m his work, Mr. Kijihng has proved 
a strong, invigorating, and on the wholo s^utary 
infiuence in Englisli hie and letters 

Lowell once said that tiie inti'llectual staple ot 
tho beet Englihit poetry wos “ understanding aerated 
by imagination.” As a pithy expression of the 
essential harmony of sense and sensibility that 
must exist in all poetry' of a high order, the dictum 
is excellent. Ail great poetry is logic on fire. 
The mere playing witli woids, however beautifully 
done, may give us gracoiul and mulodious verso, 
verso of fine artistic quality; but the epithet of 
greatness must be domed it, supremo poets (to 
illustrate only from modern times) hke Coleridge, 
bhelley, Wordsworth, or Keats, are m their 
moments of inspiration as satisfying to the mtellect 
os to the emotions Ihe beauty of the Ode to the 
West Wind is universally recognised what is less 
readily perceived is the perfection of its logicrd 
presentment. Some of Swinburne’s exquisite songs 
fail, on tho other hand, to satisfy the supreme 
requirement, bei'auso we instinctivcdy feel that the 
mtier meaning has been sacrificed to the glory 
of tumultuous words I do not say that every' 
thing Shelley wrote would satisfy Lowell s definition 
while some of Swinburne’s work undoubtedly' does. 
But the mam difference between Shelley and 
Swinburne as poets is, that on the whole Shelley 
more oft«n satisfies this requirement than Swm 
burno. On the other hand, the bramwork may 
be unexceptionable and the imaginative beauty 
of the setting faulty, or, as Lowell might have said, 
the ahration is incomplete. Here we could lUus- 
trato from a good deal of the intelleotual verse of 
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Browning and of Meredith. The logic is there, 
but It hae not caught fire; it only sputtera with 
flame. 

Now while our greater poets servo as illustrations 
of the truth of this dictum, our lesser poets do so 
necessarily with greater readiness. The realistic 
reaction in latter-day verse has necessarily empha¬ 
sized the “ understanding" at expense of tjie 
“ imagination.” With the Pre-Raphaelites, more 
especially their followers and mutators, the ten* 
deiioy was m the opposite direction. But in spite 
of the “ Art for Art's sake ” movement that played 
some part m the literary hfe of the ’mneties, the 
reahata were to tlie fore. 

Mk WiLUAM Watson 

Mr. WiuuAM Watson (1868) is an excellent 
illustration of a writer plentifully endowed with 
the Romontio temper—one, indeed, who m his first 
volume. The Prince's Quest (1880), showed very 
considerable affinities with such Pre-Raphaelites as 
liosaetti and William Morns, yet whose work was 
gradually modified by the realistic spirit of the 
day Some might contend, in view of the un¬ 
doubted superiority of his later verse over his 
initial volume, that he was never a true Romantic, 
but found most oungoniol expiesbion m work where 
the intolleotual quality predominated But on 
examination it will be found, 1 think, that Mr. 
Watson's bust work shows a true balance between 
“ understanding ” and “ imagmatinu," and that 
in his less satisfactory work he is aflected by the 
two extremes; excessive romantiuibm on the one 
hand, as in The Prince's Quest, and excessive iiitel- 
leotualism on the other, as m some of his political 
and philosophical poems 

The wit and intellectual slirewdness that char¬ 
acterise his Epigrams (1884) is unquestionable; 
and the rhythmic folioilioa that star many of his 
odes and sonnets, remind us, with their dehberate, 
oloar-viHioiied outlook, of such mastors aa Milton 
and Wordsworth It reveals also the essential 
attitude of the man towards life Be has httle 
really of the eager, adventurous spint of the 
Romantic. That was a transient phase. He is at 
his beat as a thmker in verse; his weakness as a 
poet to-day is the weakness—was it not illustrated 
m Meredith ?—of overweightmg his verso with 
thought. None the less in a transitional age, when 
extravagance of style and emotion mar so much 
earnest poetry, he has on the whole proved a 
wise and moderating force ; for, while thoiinogina' 
tive beauty of his work has been thwarted at tunes 
by hia keen intellect, ho has never been belmyed 
into those realistic extravagances fully as miscliiov- 
ous as romantic extravagances. Dignity, strength, 
and lucidity are his, at his best—and for those 
things we may always be grateful 

An Unknown Qoo 
When, overarchnd by gorgeous night, 

1 wave my trivial self away ; 

When all I wan to all men's sight 
Shares the erasure of the day ; 

Then do 1 cast my cumbering lo^ 
nien do I gain a sense of Gm- 


Not him that with fantastic boasts 
A sombre people dreained they knew; 

The more barbaric God of Hosts 

That edgcxl their eword and braced tlieir tbewi 
A Ood they pitted 'gainst a swarm 
Of neighbour Gods less vast of arm ; 

A God like some imperious king. 

Wroth, were his realm not duly awed; 

A God for ever hearkening 
Unto his self-commanded land; 

A God for ever jealous grown 
Of corven wood and graven stone ; 

A God whoso ghost, in arch and aisle, 
et liauiita his temple—and his tomb ] 

But follows in a little while 
Odm and geus to ■‘uiiul doom ; 

A God of kindred seed and line; 

Man's giant shadow, hiulod divine. 

O streaming worlds, O crowded sky, 

O Life, and mine own soul's abyss, 

Mystdf am scarce so small that I 
Should bow to Deity like tins I 
This niy Begetter ? This was what 
Man m lus violent youth begot. 

The God I know of, I shall ne'er 

ICnow, though he dwells exc-eeding nigh. 

Raise thou the alone and find me there. 

Cleave thou the wood and there am I, 

Yea. in my flesh his spirit doth flow. 

Too near, too far, for me to know. 

■Whate’er my deeds, I am not sure 
'Dial T eaii pleasure liiin or \'ex: 

1 (liat must use a speech so pour 
It narrows the Supreme with Bex. 

Notes )io the good or ill in man T 
To liupo he carus is all I can. 

I hope—with fear. For did I trust 
This vision granted run nt luitii. 

The sire of heaven would seem lesb just 
Tlian many a faully son of earth. 

And so he seems indeed ' Out then, 

1 trust it not, this bounded ken. 

.A.nd dreaming much, I never darn 
To dieani that in mv prisoned soul 
The flutter of a trembling pra>or 

Can move the Mind that is I lie Whole. 

Though kneeling nations watch and jeam. 

Does the pnmordioi purpose turn ? 

Best by remembering God, say some. 

We keep our high imponal lot. 

Fortune, 1 fear, hath oftenest come 
When wo forgot—when we forgot I 
A lovelier faith their happier crown. 

But history laughs and weeps il down I 

Know they not well, how seven times seven. 
Wronging our mighty ariiiH with rust. 

Wo dated not do the work of heaven 
Lest heaven should hurl us in the dust T 
Tlie work of heaven ' 'Tis wailing still 
The sanction of tlie heaveuly will. 

Unmeet to be profaned by praise 
Is he whose coils the world enfold ; 

The God on wliom 1 ever gaze. 

The God 1 never once behold : 

Above the cloud, beneath the clod ; 

The Unknown God, the Unknown God. 

Mb. G. B. Shaw 

Mr Gboros Bernard Shaw was bom on July 26, 
1856. His father was a Civil servant who, on rolire- 
ment, sold his pension to embark in a commer¬ 
cial undertaking that proved financially disastrous. 
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From his mother Mr. Shaw appeani to have in¬ 
herited his forceful purpose his mdifieronce to 
public opinion, and alw his love of the Arts- ospooi 
ally mustu. 

The responaibihty of instructing his early years 
was undertaken by a clerical relative; later, he 
was sent to Wesley College, m Dublin, ^\here ho 
remained till he was fourteen: but was an iiioorn- 
gibly lazy boy whose ignorance in ordinary scholastic 
attainments appalled his relatives. He then tells 
ua that ho “ was oxponnaenlod >»n desultorily m a 
few other schools, but the result was the same . . 
and the value received by my parents for their 
expenditure was simply the gi'tl.iiig mo out of the 
way for half a day." On leaving school he was 
placed in a land agent's oHice, but notwithstanding 
that at sixteen he was chosen to fill a responsible 
position which he held for four years, the life was 
distasteful. At twenty, this dis.satishod yuutn 
threw himself out of employment aud journeyed to 
lAindon. 

Many eEForts were made by bis father to find him 
employment, but Ihia squaro peg retuhed to bo 
fitted into a round hole, and skilfully evaded such 
a course. Uis last attempt “ to earn an honest 
living," to quote hiiiuu'lf, was an endcaMnir in 1S79 
to a.ssii,t in forinmg a rompany to exploit Udisun'H 
tel«>phone. Ko then begun to write novels 

By 1883 five volumes had been written for which 
no publisliur could bo found. His funds were at a 
very low ebb, his small daily wants lioiiig supphed 
from lus ability a.s a musician. This, however, 
brought him into circles where he was to make 
many a life-long frnmd. Odd jouniabsin hud also 
Lrought him into iiotieo, but the remuneration 
was {xior. For an article in One and All, Mr. 
George U. Sims had paul liim 15s.: while os a 
pout ins success was etill more discouraging For 
some burlesque verse ho received hve shillings, 
but his sonous verse lost him his only patron. 

In 1885 W. T. Stead offered him a post as reviewer 
on the staff of the J^all Mall Oasttte ; this waa fol¬ 
lowed by the oven more congenial appuintiiient os 
art critic to the World under Edmund Yates. As 
" Cornetlo di Basseto ” ho was acting as musical 
critic to the Star in 1880-1890, and tlic play-w riting 
period begins 

The first, Whdavjtrs* Houaea, appeared in 1802, 
and Arma and the Man two years later From 
1895-1899 he was dramatic critic of fho >S'a^urv/ay 
Review, collooliiig his criticisms and publishing them 
in two volumes of Dramatic Opimona (1905). 

Eight months after the founding of tlie Fabian 
Society, Mr bhaw joined its ranks on September 4, 
1884, and immediately threw himself into the 
thickest of the work, whether organising, writing, or 
lecturing. One of his liest known pajiers was tlist 
on Jbaen, read at St. James’ Restaiiiaiit vuth Miw 
Besemt in the chair; it was published later os The 
Quinteaaence of Ibaenum. 

Dickens thought that the curse of EngUsh social 
life was hypocrisy ■ Thackeray conside>red tho 
canker worm to be snobbOTy; Meredith, probing 
deeper, detected in its inveterate sentiroentaliFm tho 
source of our infirmities. Meredith practically re- 
stnoted hia attack against rose-pmk sentimentalism. 
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to the mter-relalion of the sexes ; other keen eyed 
conlemporcwieH extended this crusade in other 
directions. Huxley tried to crush it m educational 
propaganda, the Pre-Kaphaelites tilted against it 
in art - but sentimentalism was too deep-rooted in 
the Enghsh character, and, wo may add, too closely 
interwoven with ita virtues as woU as its failings to 
suLfer much damage. Then came Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw. Uthor social critics did differentiate between 
scutiincnt and sentimentahty. Sentiment for them 
was the natural offspring of Romanticism, and 
Romanticism wa« worthy of all respect But Mr 
Shaw suspected even Romantieism liommiticism, 
111 Ills opinion, w'os robponsibie for sentimentahty. 
Out it must all go, root and branch The trouble 
was how to draw attention to a gospel so antipa¬ 
thetic tiOtho English man 'h teinporornent Being enr- 
dowod with iiiilunited i>prtiniKity audacity and a 
pretty wit, he soon managed to attract attention. 

Emerson advised—" 11 itch your waggon to a star.'' 
Mr Shaw fc-lt that people might miss the stellar 
connect luii, unless he stood on his w aggun and banged 
the dram. Having attracted attention he could 
jximt out his astronomical steed 

Banging tho drum is only a stage removed from 
playing the fool lhat also is part of the showman's 
business Afr bhaw has admitted frankly that ho 
was a “natural-born mountebank,' and when it 
came to method P. T Bamum appealed to him 
much more strongly than <hd Emerson. 

Tho disadvantages attoclmig to this mothod axe 
that many pirople will not take tho clown seriously 
however fiercely sinccio he may bo at heart. But 
Mr Shaw was not discouraged . he went on banging 
thn dniiii and plu/mg t]u< fool; and although the 
eiowd still [iicferred to regard liis liouiilies m the 
light of un amusing joit, many of the sliafts had 
Btruok homo Ho may not have coiivortod his 
geiiemtiun, but he has irritated and puzzled it 
And that, as Air. Shuw had shrewdly seen, is half 
the battle 

As a creative force Air Shaw bos nothing like the 
originality and rich fertility of Air Wells and ho 
is ceitainlv not, as some of lus disciples claim lor 
him, a profound and oiiginol philosopher. But he 
has ever been a pungent and outspoken critic of 
his age Nowhere is this clearer than m the follow¬ 
ing passage on Socialism: 

“Tho Fabian declaiw! qnifp simply that there Is no 
revoliition, that llirri' cmms no war of cloase.*!, that the 
saliiiicd workers are fni more imbued with conventions 
and pregudiuHs and inoro hourgeme than the middle 
rls'i'' itMill, that then) is not a single legal power demo- 
ciutically coiirlitiilt.d, without excepting the House of 
Coiiiriuiiis, wliich would not bo much more progressive 
wcrt‘ It not restrained by tho fear of the popular voice; 
that Karl Marx is no more iiifullible than Aristotle or 
Bacon, Kicardo or Buckle, and that, like them, lie has 
committed eriors now obvious to the casual student of 
econoincs ; that a declared Nocialist is. morally, neither 
■tetter nor woire than a LilxiraJ or a Conservative, nor a 
workman than a rapitalist; that the workman can 
rhango the actual governmental system if ho so desires 
wliile the capitalist caiinoi do so, fierause tho workman 
would not jiermit Iiiiii. that it is an absurd contrudiction 
in terms to declare that thn working classes are slarv^, 
impriverished and kept in ignorance by a system which 
loads the capitalist with food, education, and 'vfinement 
of aU sorts, and at the some tune to pretend that the 
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isipitatiat i8aiiCQandroI,hanh and sordid in spirit, vhtio 
the workman a lugh-minded, enlightened and mag* 
naniinous philanthropist, that Socialism will eventuate 
in the gradual establishment of public rule and a public 
administration set into effective action by parliaments, 
assemblies and common councils ; and that none of 
these rules will lead to revolution nor occupy more 

J ilace in the political programme of the time than a 
aw for the regulation of manufactures or the ballot 
would do now ; in a word, that the part of the Socialist 
will be a delinitelv hxed political labour, to struggle 
not against the malevolent machinations of the capitalist, 
but against the stupiditv, narrowness, m a word, the 
idiocy (in giving to the word its precise and orim'nal 
senseJ of the obss which actually suffers most from 
the existing system.*’ 

While ho so pitilesaly exposes the Romantic 
illusions of his own school of thought, he is not likely 
to bo less lenient towards the multitude of illusions 
t^t rule the avorag,^ unthinkmg man and woman 
^In Arms and the Man Mr. Shaw doos not, an some 
imagine, attack war (ho is nut Tolstoyan in the least^ 
What he does is to denounce tho sonfiimental illu¬ 
sion that gathon round war. “ Fight if ymu will,” 
says he, “ but for goodness’ sake don't stiike piolur- 
esquo attitudes iii the liiuolight about it View it 
as one of the desperately irrational thmgs of hfo that 
may, however, m certain circumstances be a brutal 
necessity ” In Candida he doos nut attack love 
H&re IS another irratiunal thing, he says—w^ell, it 
can’t bo evaded, so let us mako it os matter of 
fact, as rational, in short, as possible. 

Candida, in deliberately electing to remain with 
her self-confident husband because “ he is tho 
weaker of the two ” and needs her the more, 
grounds her “ duty ” as a wife on no conventional 
code of morals, but on instinct The doctrinaire 
views of Gloria on lovo m You Never Can 2'eU 
crumble away at the first stirring of impulsive 
passion, and in a flash tlie rumonco of love shmos 
through. 

It looks as if Mr. Shaw, with his ascetic instmets, 
had started his crusade in life by attempting to 
rationalise existence; but, as Life is in no wisu guided 
by logic, he had concluded perhaps that task to 
bo an impossible one Whatev'er the reason, he is 
only a half-hearted rationalist 

Indeed, os we read through Mr Shaw’s plays, 
from Arms and the Man to Pygmalion, one thing is 
brought home very clearly to the reader. Here is 
a mail with a keen, cold, intplloctual wit combating 
all tho illusions that spring from the irrationality of 
life, yet gradually coining more and more to feel 
that there is nut so much in rationality as, appa¬ 
rently, he hod imagined In fact he has found, or 
is at anyrate flnding, that ev'en illusions, foolish as 
they often are, mischievous as they sometimes are, 
aro but bungling efforts on man’s part to explain 
mystical roahties. And by mystical realities I 
mean all great primal qualities ; love, courage, 
endurance, faith, hope. Anne's pursuit of Tanner 
is treated with irony and cynical levity throughout 
the play until we oome to the final scene, and then 
her creator practically gives her case away. " It 
will not be all happiness fur me,” says Anne, “ per¬ 
haps Death. ” Before we had soon only the oomedy 
of the Life-Foroo, here is the tragedy 
It would seem, then, that Mr. Shaw, like Balaam. 


had oome out to curse and remained to blesa. He 
starts by glorifying lutollectuahty and deriding 
sentiment ; then flnding that sentiment is rooted in 
instinct and that instuict rules hfe, he ends by 
glorifying instinct How does he square this with 
his ascetic leanings 7 

To understand Mr. Shaw's ultimate position wp 
must examine the doctrine of the Life-Force which 
from Man and Superman onward plays so important 
a part in his writings. 

Two important formative influences in his out¬ 
look on hfe have been Samuel Butler and Schopen¬ 
hauer. To Butlor there was an uncunscious mind 
in nature, whilo to Schoponhauor this unconscious 
rniiid, a blind dynamic force, is elaborated into an 
important philosophy. With many of tho philo¬ 
sophic implications Mr. Shaw did not concern him¬ 
self. He was umntorested both in metaphysics and 
in science, but being deeply iiitorosted in man’s 
social welfare he saw in tlus Lifo-Furce a solution to 
his perplexities Despite his stiong rationalistic 
tendencies, Shaw's curious dislike of and contempt 
for science put doflmto liinita on his rationalism. 
He was rationalistie in his hatred of sentimentality 
and of all tho pretty insmcenties that obscured men’s 
vision of the realities of life Romanticism bred 
illusions—that must go I’opulor Christianity also 
brod illusion. 1 —that must go. Here, however, he 
Burprisos us by his hostility to Darwin and the 
theory of natural soleotion ; he declares himself aa 
“ implacably anti-iitualistic and onti-matenaliat.” 

The fact is, there are two contradictory strains in 
Mr Shaw's tomperamoiit—an intensely practical 
and utilitarian strain, and a fantastic, im^inative, 
and somi-inystioal strain. 

In his Socialistic views and in his v'iews on Art 
the practical strain is to the fore As regards the 
former, Commonsense of Muniupcd Traming (15HI4) 
exhibits him in his most clear, cogent, and sulicr- 
headed mood, while his dramatic and musical 
criticisms illustrate happily his insistence on the 
artist-philoBopher (philosopher and moralist being 
synonymous fur Shaw), os the only kind of artist 
worth consuluratiun Tho social utility of Art 
underlios the whole of his vigour and eulogy of 
Wagner and llison Of course, even when dealing 
with Sociali.sm and Art, there are touches here and 
there of the fantastic and idiosyncratic Shaw that 
do not fit mto tho general scheme Yet, on the 
whole, hiH Art and Hconomio cnticisms are cloar 
and homogeneous But tho other strain in Shaw's 
temperament has also to bo reckoned with, and this 
it IS that inspires his onti-rationalistic views and hia 
insistence on the ” Life-Forco " ; and his habit, 
especially in his pla 3 ra, of opposing Instinct to 
Reason. Thus Shaw is rationahstio without being 
a rationalist, mystical without being a mystic He 
finds his mode of reconciliation in the Life-Foroe. 
It satisfies his mysticism, for it is a spiritual reality 
pervading matter, reaching oonsoiouBnesa m man, 
and pushing contmuolly upwards. In sliort, it 
provides Mr. Shaw with a religion and an ethic, for 
the Life-Force is the God in Man and the dynamic 
impulse the Will of God. Thus we oan see hero his 
objection to Rationalism, for the Life-Force justifies 
impulse and ducards reason On the other hand. 
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the dootrine aatisfies his practical and utilitarian 
side. 

The Life Force expresses itself in woman through 
her fertility ; this instmot for fertility is no “ mere 
itching for ploasure ” Sexual attraction is for 
Shaw only an idle appetite unless it be bnked with 
•)n impulse for the bettormeiit of the roue. In 
Siiort, the Life^Forco in wonuui is a matter of cugniuca, 
which she disregards at her fxjril 

Both hero and elhowhere it will bo noticed by 
students of his writings, that bliaw, while deriding 
moral oodes and preaching the assertion of the 
individual will, which lugii'iilly tonds to aimiiby, 
3nd is compatible with the gnissost licenciv- in¬ 
variably ri'iwls inbi the Lilo-Porce hia own ascetic 
and virtuuus-liiving nature. 'Ihis frank ini- 
mornlmm, and Nmtzschoan gospel, in Shaw's hands 
is saturaU'd with tho stnclchi morahty. If your 
own naturo constrauis you to live a sobi'r, clrar- 
ininded, and unselfish life, you cun aftord to dis¬ 
pense with the uonstriuiita imposed from without 
by society. But what if you iiro naturally vicious, 
foul-niiiidi'd, and brutal 7 C'an you dihponsti then 
with moral oodes. can you, without harming others, 
assert your individual will ?' For how does he 
meet the objection that tho Life-Foreo tolls one man 
to be kind, another to be brutal one I'd lie tnithful, 
another a liar, one man to be temjierate, another 
a sensnalisl ’ Ho meets it by bringing forward the 
very rationalism he is at other tunes content to 
spurn and deride. He says, if you choose licenee 
and .sensuality, you will have such a inisei atile tune 
of it, that yon will only be too glad to return to the 
path of ri>otitude By all means, he M'ema to say, 
plunge your hiinil-i into boiling water if you wish ; 
only you will be so nncomfoitable, that you will 
prefer water of a normal temperature afterwards. 
You wish to he f Very well, lie—but, says Shaw, 
“ the bar’s punishment is that he cannot behove 
anyone else.” Now what is tliui but a defence of 
morality on rational grounds ? 

In fact, Mr Shaw's doctrine of tho Life-Force, 
Buggi'stive os it is 111 many ways, especially in its 
insistence on certain undervalued psychological 
tniths, and ingoiiiously os it meets the di\orsc 
strain m his teinperaiacut, ot bottom affords no 
reconcihatinn Whatever merits Iho theory of the 
Life-Force may have as a mei.aphysic m tjie haiids 
of philosophers like M Bergson or scientists like 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. Show’s more nebulous and 
fanciful exposition of its signiilcatiou leads him 
mto SMinus practical difbuultios, from which ho 
only savas himself by calling in tho prmciplo of 
reason which ho had flouted ; and he cannot have 
it both ways 

For this reason, Mr. Shaw’s philosophy does not 
seem deeply illuminating. But if as a constructive 
thinker ho may not appeal, it would be hard to 
exaggerate his value as a dehlruetivo force to-day. 
By ins brilliant criticism of contemporary art and 
drama, he helped to raise tho intellect iial and moral 
quality of the artistic output. Buskin and Morns 
had preooheil eloquently and oaniestly Art for life's 
sake. Shaw took up tho burden of their preaching, 
engineering it with all tho resources of wit and 
dialectio cunning at his command. He helped to 
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break dowm the parochial limits of the middle 
clasi’; foiced us to see the power and beauty of 
artists like Waguor, Ibsen, and Kodin * and best 
of all, in his splendid brochure. The. Saniti/ of Art, 
gave tho ho to Nordau’s theory that genius is essen 
tially morbid. vuidicating the vitality and strength 
of all great art. 

In hiH plays, by far tho most valuable parts are 
those where he ehalli-nges tho current moral and 
soRioI values of the time ; because his extravagant 
wit and keen olKsTvation so agreeably sugar the 
critical pill. Directly, Imwever, we attempt to 
construct from them a new social order or a new 
morality, we find vi^ue mid contradictory elements 
that it is imi>iiM,iblo to clarify and rusolve What 
duos Man and Superman amount to but the will 
to rnato treated from tho eugenics standpoint, by 
an asoi'tiG tomperanient 

Tho Lifp-Forco inoarnato in tho sensuous female 
makes her si-i-k out the mtcllectuul male (who 
despises her) and lay siege to him until with des- 
porate unwi]liiignes.s ho succumbs It m for the 
giNid of tho race As a eiintiihutinn to the philo¬ 
sophy of lovo, this is decidedly unconvincing; 
but if wo viow the jilay a-, an agreeable entertain¬ 
ment (as indi'i'd must thcutiieal audiences view 
it), showing much willy observation of contem 
porary hfo, and suggesting (as in the hiiUimit inter¬ 
lude) somo ciijiitol debating points, then there is 
goo(l ri'asiin to bo grateful to the jilayii i ight An 
intoiHeiy interestuig problem is rui. cd in The 
Doctor'e Dilemma. A specialist. Sir Culcnso 
Ridgenn, has discovered a wonderful vaccine treat¬ 
ment for tuberculosis Two cases claim hi.s urgent 
attention ; one that of a line natured sixpi'nny ” 
doctor, tho other that of a blackguard who happens 
tn be a bnlliuiit aitist. IIo has only room for one 
more patient'—^whicli shall he take 7 Is it to be 
good moriiLs or good art ? Shaw discounts the 
ciux of tho problem by complicating his story wilJi 
Kidgcoii's infatuation for llio artist's wifo He 
lets tho husband die m oriier to marry his widow. 
The Complication adds to tho play as drama—but 
as a medium for ideas il Bulfcrh. TTnhappily, he 
kills even it-, dianiiitie. value by tho absurd epi¬ 
logue. '1 he w lie, nj) to this point a clever study 
m femnime ji yehology, bc-eomes a Shaw puppet. 
Yr't, hire again (banmg tho last scene), the play 
alMiiinds in admiiahle matter, and the satire on the 
medii'.il jirotission, li a shade savage at times is on 
tho whole excellent wise fooling Indeed, tlio best 
w'liy to enjoy Shaw's plays is to cheerfully ignore 
any attempt to construe tliem in terms of his philo- 
suphy, and regaid them simply as wise fooling 

As a di'striielive force, as ,in mlclloctual untantt 
Mr Shaw is a very npiireciablo force in modem 
lottcrs ; and his ult imatc aim and purpose is admir¬ 
ably suinined up in his own significant apologia— 

‘ I am of opinion that niy life belongs to the wliole 
community, and os long as I livn it is my pm ilrgu to 
do for It wliatever 1 con. 

'* I want tn be thorouglily used up when I die, for llie 
harder 1 work, the more I live. I reioieo in life for its 
own sake Lifu is no 'brief candle’ for me It is a 
sort of splendid torch, winch I hove got hold of for the 
mom< lit , and 1 want to make it bum as linghtly ss 
possible before handing it on to future geneiutions.’’ 

9.2 
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Mb. H. G. WmjjB 

Mb. Hbbbebt Qeoboe Wkltb was bom on 
September 21 1866 at Bromley in Kent. His 

parents were hard-working peupic who had em¬ 
barked unsuccessfully in a small business. At 
thirteen he left school with little olso but a well 
filled storehouse of mathi niatics and the credit of 
being an extensive reader Circumstances then 
forced him out to work, and he left Bromley for 
Wmdsor to learn the drapery trade. A year later 
we find him in a chemist’s shop at Midhurst. While 
here he managed to attend some classes and with a 
tow certificates started fur Wookey Hole in Somer¬ 
set. to act as a pupil-toachor, bul this venture proved 
an absolute failure After another short spell of 
the drapery trade he found a post at Midhurst 
Grammar School Hero bo work'd hard and with 
a scholarship entered the Ci )ll«>ge of Science at South 
Kensington, whore he worked under Professor 
Huxley. In due course ho passed his B.Sc., w'ith 
first-class honours. This succchs paved the way to a 
mastership at Henley House School, St John’s Wood. 

Little money and hard work was hit> lot for the 
next few years. He became a coach for the old 
University Correspondence t'ollego, and employed 
his scanty lormre on a Manual of Btology, and 
some odd journalism He was working too hard 
and the result was a serious breakdown. Complete 
test was now his only chance of recovery, so he left 
Loiylon for Kosiboumo. 

Ill os ho was. ho now began to wnte humorous 
articles for the press. Several of — Frerdotn 

in SpeUituf Hhea/me/is and my Aunt CliarloUe, Chcsi> 
Qatnea —were publislitd aiidnyioou&ly in the Fall 
Mall OazeUe, and breught him the friendship of 
many well-known literary men. 

Mr Wells' first novel. The Tune Machine, had 
made its first appearance in the Phainix, still the 
Buccewful College of Science magazine that he 
started wdnlu a student there; paits had also 
appeared in the National Ohaerrer and tlio New 
Revu-w (one hundred pounds having been paid 
for the serial rights); yet in 1805, when issued m 
book form, it wns absolutely ignored by the cnl ics. 
His noxt attempt fared little better. Having 
collected the humorous papoi's that had been 
published oarlier in the Pall Mall, they w ere criticised 
ns “ portentously foolish,” and, to add insult to 
injury, the reviewer reniarktd ” the book has a 
very nice cover." The Inviaible Man (1897) and 
The War of the Worlda (1808) followed; since 
which time Mr Wells has written nearly thirty 
novels and stories, and with each sncooeding 
volume has gninid a wider circle of thoughtful 
and intorostod roivdura. 

Mr. 11. G. Wells is known to the modem reader 
os a writer of scientific romances, os a social re¬ 
former, and as a sociological novelist; but ho is at 
bottom essentially an ideologist who uses the various 
forms of lottora, fiction or the essay as means of 
airing his ideas. At first sight wo might be mclitied 
to place him in the same category as Mr Bernard 
Bhaw. who n also strictly spi'akmg, an ideologist. 
And oortaimy they have this in common,—to each 
the literary form of their work is a secondary 
matter ■ th^ ate orimarilv oonowned to pro¬ 


mulgate certain ideas and theories, and they use 
the form which seems to them the most convement 
or suitable for the moment to effectuate their aim. 
Here, however the similarity ends Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has a theory of hfo, which, whatever be its 
merits or dements, gives a homogeneity to hia 
work—dramatic, fictional, or purely argumentative. 
Mr. H. G. Wells haa no definite theory of life. 
His writings are not the varied and contmuous 
expression of any dibtinctivo systematised outlook. 
This may seem something like heresy to those who 
look upon Wells os a brilliant social prophet; but 
if they will carefully examine the thought under¬ 
lying—say, his scientific fantasies, his novels of 
middio-class life from Love and Mr. Lctotaham 
(1990) to I’he Paaawnale Friends (1913); his social 
discussions from Anticipations (1901) to The Future 
in America (190G)—they will find assuredly a 
highly stimulating melange of ideas dealing with 
the conduct of life, but httle organic connection 
between any of those ideas, and frequently a good 
deal of contradiction as to the relative import-unce 
of various ideas. For instnuce, in two of Ins most 
important social speculations. New JVonda for Old 
(1908) and A Motiern Ptopia (190.5), ho vaeillatea 
between empha.siziiig logic and will os the main¬ 
spring of an ideal socielj, or emotional force, 
fiumetimos ho hoenis to favour a rigid collectivism, 
at other times he Icons towards unlimited infhvidual 
freedom 

1 do not urge this as a reproach to Mr Wells; 
I mention it to show that Ihe way to assess his 
value as an mtetlectuol force, is not to regard him 
as the exponent of n new social philosophy, but as 
a brilliant free-lance skirraislior. 

Aa a matter of fact, Mr. Wells as a writer baa 
become progressively more and more perplexed by 
the complex tangle of social conditions, and the 
enormous difficulties attaching to any particular 
nostrum for the sickness of the body politic. As a 
keen oliscrver ho could nut fail to see the mtcllectuol 
poverty of niodurn life, the clinging by the massus 
to iiioiddcnng traditions, the alternate yielding to 
a policy ot inertia and to blind m&tinctive passions. 
When he says, “Let's plan our future and at all 
costs get our best men on the upper deck We 
must get rid of the dead weight of the middle," 
all thoughtful men of every shade of opimon 
will agree with him. But when it cornea to the 
kind of plan, and how to get “ the best men on the 
upper deck,” then ho halts perplexed; feeling 
acutely the enormous difficulties of the problem. 

Shaw's emotional life is strictly subordinate to 
his intellectual; Wells’ emotional life is at war 
with hia iiitelloctuol hfe. The diflcrence is well 
exemplified in their respeotive attitudes towards 
sexual probioma. Both Mr. Shaw and Mr Wells 
are agreed that the sex impulse is a tyrant, but 
Wells cannot make up hia mind whether to hate 
or love the tyrant. So we may judge from his 
Ann Veronica, New Machiavelli, Marriage, and 
The Passionate Fnenda. 

Yet this very unoertainty, this frank hesitancy 
of attitude, gives a peculiar mterost to Wells’ 
writings—and his imaginative work haa a far 
greater objective human value than Mr Shaw’s. 
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for Wells has a subtler insight into oharaoter. and 
the tangled moonsistencies that baulk him as a 
theorist help him as a hterary artist. Mr Bhaw’a 
dramatio faculty saves him from merely creating 
talking-machines (as is sometimes averred of him), 
but the maionty of his characters are httlo more 
thag view'puints wittily presented; ho can paint 
them green blue, red, yellow, as occasion demands. 
Wells does more than this; he knows that the same 
human being, if predominantly of one colour, may 
greatly vary m tint—that the red may be scarlet, 
purple, heliotrope, or pink at various times. Sub¬ 
tleties do nut trouble Mr. Shaw. WeHs’ cbaraoters 
therefore—Kipps, Lewisham, Remington Isabel, 
Margaret, to mention only a few—hvo as Mr. Shaw’s 
do not. 

But in order to fairly appraise Mr. Wells’ work 
as a writer, wo must take two elements into oon- 
sidoraitinn In the first place, his scientiflc bent of 
mind; in the second place, his power of concrete 
presentment. 

In all of his work, whether fantasy or middle- 
class study, these two elements give form and 
value to the matter; the ideas necessarily vary, 
but there is far less diltoronce of method than is 
Boraof'imes imagined it has been said that in lus 
suiontino talw, Mr Wells’ characters are merely 
puppets, marionetf'UH, intmdiieod for the purpose 
of setting off a story about flying machines, esca¬ 
lators, or a peculiar form of food This is unfair 
enticism. Obviously, the scientific speculations in 
those stories arrest the roiuler's imagination, more 
than do the characters. But these characters arc 
uriytiimg but puppets. Jules Verne to whom 
Wells 18 often likened, took no trouble with his 
characterisation. But, if we examine the char¬ 
acters 111 such books as The Invisible Man (1807), 
The Footl of the Hods (lOfi-l), The. First Men in tfce 
Moon (1901). The Wemdeiful I'wil (1895), and 
The Island of Dr Moreau (180fi), we must realise 
that the dramatic ]K-rsons are differentiatid and 
drown with delicate insight; and they are must 
admirably visuahsed Even in The First Men in 
the Moon, where ho troubles least of all with his 
personages, the two adventureiB are individualised 
aith a few clever touches. They arc sufiicioutly 
vital for the purpose of the story In tho most 
tpamful of all of tho fantasies. The Island of Dr, 
Moreau, the charoctcnsatiun of Dr Moreau and his 
assistant is remarkably well done; while in The 
Invisible Man, the psychology is admirable In fact, 
the story owes quite a-s much to its excellent psy¬ 
chology as to its lively invention. 

Mention has been made of Jules Verne, who 
threw BO many imaginary scientific speculations 
into ingenious narrative form. There is a signi- 
fioant kinship between Verne and Wells; but it 
is only superficial; Jules Verne’s ingenious mind 
never sought for any underlying human significance 
to hia soientifio speculations; Wells never, in his 
wildest fantasy, lost sight of the human factor and 
the oosmio note. 

The rich satire of Wella* soraological fictions is of 
course obvious, but he is as distinctly thou^ lose 
obviously a satirist even in his scientifio fantariee. 
The Wonderful ViaU is mote than the “pleasant 
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jeu dlesprit ” that it was termed by a leading 
literary joqrnal; it is a searching satirical picture 
of human idapeifections. In The Food of the Oods, 
we ore reminded of QuUiver; it is Swift without 
the bitterness. Even subtler in its satire is The 
Sea Lady, where Mr. Wells reaches a level of high 
comedy writing which he rarely attains. There 
is a gnmmer cruder fiavour about Dr. Moreau — 
but the satincal note is unmistakable. The Day 
of the Comet oentres round certain developmenta 
of modem journalism. 

Throughout all these tales the immense pesai- 
bihties of science, the power of alien outside forces, 
the pettiness and futility of human effort are con¬ 
stantly dwelt upon and empliaaized. 

Profoundly interesting and suggestive as these 
scientifio “ dreams ” are, their appeal is nooesBanly 
less wide than that of tho stones of ordinary middle- 
elaas life. Here, to the qualities we already know, 
though leas technically displayed, he adds a peou- 
harly retentive memory of the things he has himself 
seen and expunenoed, and a power of characterisa¬ 
tion, that has been growing in clarity and subtlety 
dunng hia earlier apprenticeship to letters. Such 
books os Love and Mr Levnsham, Kipps. Tono 
Bungay, Marriage, are fresh and valuable contribu¬ 
tions to tho lictinns dealing with Englihli middle- 
class hfe But thorn is no radical change m the 
story-teller The restless scientific imagination 
is still there, only in place of the physical sciences 
he gives UH tho science of sociology. Ho apphes 
to social Olid pohtical institutions what before 
he had applied to chemistry and biology.^ The 
matter is difTeront; the method remama the same. 
He is still more of the scientist than the artist, mure 
of the satirist than the dispasuonato painter. He 
is still a writer with a purjiose, and a dealer in 
problems. 

From the standpoint of literary art. Mr WeUs as 
a thinker overwhelms Mr. Wells os an artist. In 
common with many infiuontial writers of (ho day, 
his Boloctive faculty is weak, and the ultimate 
reality of his stones suffers Crom his insistent 
realism As a oonsequenco, while the foreground of 
his picture is amazingly dear, the background is 
vague and shadowy. The perspective is at fault. 
His tenacious memory and his sharp perceptive 
powers prove a snare os well os a blessing. Conse¬ 
quently his parts ore better than his whole; and 
tho lack of perspective is further embarras.sod by 
his fertility in ideas. They are interesting enough, 
but he is too prodigal with them. He inundates us 
with ideas and details, until we are weaned For 
all his originality, his undoubted power both in 
narrative and in characterisation, these grave 
defects preclude our ranking him with the great 
masters of fiction The same defect that spoils 
his larger canvases, despite their striking ments, 
is quite as noticeable in his loss ambitious studies. 
They are rarely negligible; they have thought, 
humour, and imaginatioii, but ^eir method savours 
more of .ioumalism than lirerature. Yet one or 
two—like The Country of die Blind, and The Door 
in the Waff—have a force and beauty about them 
that show what a fine literary artist the author 
ooiild be. if only he took the trouble. 
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The majority of Wells short stories are extra- 
ordmarily clever here there is a touch of gioatness. 

To have written The Country oj the Blind and 
Love and Mr. Lewtsham, is to nuik among the writers 
who count, and when oritioism has had its say with 
Mr. Wells’ work, he remains one of the most potent 
literary forces to day ■ a most Btunul'.tmg and 
original ideologist. 

Mn. Arnold Bnnnbtt 

Mr. Arnold Bennrtt (1867) has one thing 
in common with Mr. Wells ‘ ho also has a touch 
ot romantieism m his nature, though it is less 
pronounced and not mingled with the sentimen¬ 
talism from which WeUa is never wholly free. But 
unhke Mr Wells Mr Bennett is half ashamed of 
his romanticism, and hurrios its gay colouring mto 
his lighter writings in order that bo may prosoiit 
the life lie is more concerned to portray, in a stem 
grey light Moreover, Mr Bi'nnott, whatever 
revolutionary sentiment ho may possess, allows 
none to colour his work ns a story-teller. He is 
content to observe and record Shaw's wit plays 
fiercely round the drab routine of middle class 
life, hoping to galvanise it into activity Weils 
imagination, half fascinated half repellod by the 
reactionary forces that keep it drab and monotonous, 
is less oonoeriiod to abolish than to analyse and 
discuss them Bennett neither attacks them nor 
dissects them He simply notes them down j and 
to this extent ho is a sounder literary artist than 
either of hia contemporaries 

The Old Wivca Tale (1908) is a piece of remark¬ 
able literature in its detailed picture of domcetic 
life in a small manufacturing town You feel, os 
you follow step by step tlie fortiini's of Constance, 
and dopliia Barnes, that here is that perfect iUu.siun 
of reality that convinc(»j you of its fidelity to life— 
not life in Its finest maiiife‘>tution nor in its basest 
mnmfestation. but life as it happens to coiintlosa 
overage men and women, with its niiiigluig of joy, 
sorrow tragedy and farce It is an epic of lower 
middle class provincial hlo. told plainly and soliorly 
without either Littemoss or relish but exhibiting 
dearly onoiigh a vivid sense of the littleness of 
ruman exwtorioo ond the mutability ot things— 

All things have rest, and npen towards the grave 

In siJenoe ripen, fall and cousc.” 

For all its multiplicity of detad the book has 
breadth and perspective, while its most saliont 
quality is its consistent objectivity. The chroniclor 
makes no attempt to satirise or to seatimentalise 
or to malign his subject matter - he strives hia 
hardest to deal impartially and fairly with hia 
vorioua characters No hterary artist can keep 
his temperament out of his work, of course, however 
li.ird he trios—in his very choice of material and 
method ol handling he displays it; and Mr. 
Bennett’s fascination, as a writer, lor the ordinary 
routine of life with its limited perspective is ap¬ 
parent enough. But nowhere does ho better display 
hiB power of making the most tnviai matters the 
moat niggling details, absorbing and arresting, 
than here. None of hia othei books are on this 


high level of acoomplishment; although in all hia 
serious studies, his metliud remains the same. In 
the trilogy— Clayhanger. Hilda Leeatuaya, and We 
Twain —there is the same easy masteiy over hia 
material, and clarity of presentment, but them 
are too many repetitions; and what is more serious, 
despite much admirable portraiture, a certain dull¬ 
ness and aridity at times The creative imagina¬ 
tion seems to have flagged—and the story is beaten 
too thin 

Mr. Bennett’s curious habit of reserving hia 
romanticism and high spirits for what he calls hia 
“ fantasies ’’ is partly due, as ho has frankly 
admitted, to commercial exigencies Humorous 
extravagance and ingenious melodrama pay very 
much better tlian studies of life in homwpun grey. 
Mr Bennett has written many extravagances bo 
cause, os ho has put it with cheerful directness, he 
wants to make money But we suspect there is a 
subt er reason than this. Mr. Bennett is afraid 
thati hL. rumuiilici.sm will play havoc with lus 
methods as a realistic novelist do ho boxes up 
hiH romanticism m a water-tight compartment 
Yet if he is to sustain his rolo as the faithful chrom- 
clor of “ small beer,” ho feels ho must give lus 
imagination an occa-tionol holiday or more exhila 
rating stimulant. And so as against Anna of the 
Fire Towns (19(12), The Old H’liss’ Tale, Clay- 
hanger, we have Buried Alive, The Card, and I'ke 
Grand Babylon Hotel. “ 1 cannot remain w isc unless 
I play the fool at times,” he says in oftcot. And 
it cannot be denied that he plays the fool with con¬ 
siderable resource and spnghtlmess But this new 
version of Jekyll and Hyde, this choppuig up of 
hia hterary personality, is not really a good thing 
for his art. What the gods have jouied let no man 
put asunder. 1 venture to say that if Mr Bennett 
hod not played tucks with his personality, he would 
bo, not merely what ho is, a distinguished 
novelist, but u great novelist to-day. Ordinary 
life iH dull, unoveritfiil, grey; it is also melodramatic, 
extravagant, full of colour; and it is this just be- 
caaso it is so complex. Mr Bennett would nut 
havo proved less actual but more actual if he had 
blended hia realism with lus romanticism. 

Putting aside lus Man from the North, as a pro¬ 
mising but immature expression in Action, let us 
consider more carefully his si.rioU8 pictures of life 

Wo have in Anna of the Five Towns, Leonora, 
Whom God hath Joined —, The Old Wtvea' Tale, 
Clayhanger and its two sequels, his most ohar- 
actenstic work in connection with tho pottery 
district of Statfordshire, which ho has made as 
ixiucli hia own, as has Mr Hardy tho region of 
Wessex The workmanship is not aU on the same 
level; the lost throe being greatly superior to the 
first throe But one and all are distinguished 
by a power for vitalising the trivial minutiae of 
everyday life, and by a plain, straightforweu^, 
pedestrian style which is wonderfully adapted for 
building up the effects he wishes to oroate. 

Mr. Bennett's claim to distinction does not lie, 
of courae, m showing that life—to use one of 
Holmes’ plirases—^is a “ groat bundle of little 
things.’ Many of our novelists have done that 
But they have done so either as Dickens did, by 
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mvesting the little thin^ with s faataatio humour, 
or as Charlotte BrootS did, by freighting them 
with big emotional issues. Mr. Bennett’a treat¬ 
ment IS otherwise. He records the httle things 
in a detached, objective way leaving the reader 
to trace their relationship to the larger mattora 
—^if bff will. Charlotte Brontd will expatiate on 
the •ragedy that hinges round an irritable remark 
—^Bennett merely mentions the irntablo remark 
as one of the details by which he builds up the 
life-likeness of his picture. Whether it be due to 
suppressed gout or active malevolence whether it 
signifies little or much, he loaves you to find out. 
He deals with it as a chronicler, not as an oracle. 
Consequently his scenes have all the actuality of a 
series of snapshots. But while they have the 
merits of good snapshots, they have the corre¬ 
sponding disadvantages Bennett is both too shrewd 
and too sincere a writer not to link them together 
with some unity of design; but the novebst's 
interest m the component parts of his scheme and 
his predilection for shifting the point of view, 
often weakens the general eh act Ho tries to do 
too much ; he is over anxious to make hm scenic 
background clear and convincing; the pall of 
smoko hanging over his grimy little town is so 
reabstic that wo cannot properly see the characters 
through it. In T/ie Old Tale and its suo- 

oeasois, wo arc long enough in the atmosphere 
to accustom our eyesight to its twilight greys 
But few of the other nov'-Is are long enough to 
link the author’s meticulous method Mr. Bonnett 
nakcB us realise clearly enough the narrowness and 
dinginess of Anna's hfo, but she herself as a spiritual 
entity who takes the first short cut nut of it that 
she can, and marries the wrong man, is nothing 
like so real ns, for instance, the kitchen where wo 
often find her. Leotiom is better dune, but again 
the perspective is at fault, and we have a much 
clearer notion of the fuaMnoss of amateur theatncnls 
during the rehearsals of Patience, than of the 
spiritual turmoil in Leonora's soul 

This is not due to any lack of sensibihty on Mr. 
Bennett’s part m big matters , it is. not os i* with 
Jane Austen, he is p>oculi.''rlv concerned giid artist 
with tlie infinite number of trivialities that go to 
make up tho life of so many ■ it is because he feels 
the oompoUing interest of so many points oi view. 
He is for ever taking bis camera to some other 
part of the scene. 

This is where writers like Thomas Hardy impress 
US with a much deeper sense of reality. Had Mr. 
Bennett writ(.en Teas, we should have heard pro¬ 
bably quite as much of the dairymaids and other 
members of Toss' family as of Tess herself. In 
foot, Mr. Bennett hurries us so resolutely from 
one point to another in order to give us a compre¬ 
hensive picture, that in his briefer novels we get 
to know no one point sufficiently w’ell. It is quite 
clear as we read the sucoession of his novels that 
his strength lies in showing a diversity of new 
points—if he can only moderate his curiosity, and 
deal at such length as may enable him to give 
perspective to his scheme. Now ha would be 
immensely strong here if he had not out adrift 
from his romanticism and relegated that entirely 
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to his “bread and butter’* stories. Every great 
noveUst, when properly considered, is neither an 
absolute realist nor an absolute idealist, but a 
blend. Even the Russian writers whom Mr. 
Bennett admires and takes to some extent as a 
model, are half-romantic, half-realistio. The great 
eighteenth-century novelists succeeded because of 
this. Scott was quite as much a realist as an 
idealist Dickens as much an idealist aa a realist. 
The perfect illusion of reality, that the great novel 
demands, connotes depth os well aa breadth. There 
is more of the romantic element in The Old Wives’ 
Tale, than Mr Bennett would admit to end that 
is why it is the greatest of his books. 

Save in lighter moods, Mr. Bennett is too afraid 
of the pnmary colours, yet life is full of these 
things; and in eliimnating surii from ms most 
ambitious work, he eliminates also much of the 
poetry m life, which is fully as insistent as its prose. 

Mr. Gilbert Keith Chesterton 

The extravagances urhich Mr. Bennett’s soul 
revels in though his critical faculty condemns 
them, are boldly exalted to the skies as the one 
thing worth having by Mr. G. K. Cbestertom 
(1873). Ho IB tho mo&i thoniugh-going vindicator 
of the romantic imagination that we have to-day; 
and as such he proves an excellent foil to the 
majority of our ablest writers, who cither distrust 
romanticism, like Mr. Shaw and Mr. Galsworthy; 
who yield unwilling homago, hke Mr Wells: or 
half-hoarU-d admiration, like Mr. Bennett. 

There is nothing equivocal in Mr Chesterton’s 
attitude He is, with Mark Tapley dotemuned 
to bo ]olly in all posbibio circumstances ■ and hke 
that somewhat irritating optimist, Mr Chesterton’s 
jollineas is almost more oppressive at times than 
tho melanclioly of some of his contemporarios. If 
Mr Chesterton were more spanng of gramophone 
ohccts in his writings on htorature and hfe, and 
refrained more often from slapping us on the 
back and bidding us keep our pecker up, we should 
hke him better, for his exuberant mannenama 
maKO us do loss than justice often to his funda¬ 
mentally sane, thoughtful, and invigorating attitude 
towards hie. His love of paradox, and his insis- 
tenc-e on the paradox in promulgating hia views, 
has mode some people link his name with that of 
Bernard Shaw. But despite some affinity in 
methods, thene two brilliant prose-men have little 
ill common, beyond a fundamental sincerity os 
critics of life 

Both men use paradox aa a means of promul¬ 
gating their point of view; to each man paradox 
is merely truth standing on its head to attract 
attention; yet the truths they draw attention 
to are widely different. Mr. Shaw throws morahty 
overboard, frankly proclaims himself an anarchist, 
and bids us give free expression to the instinctive 
life-force within us; while all the time his ascetic 
temperament and inteliectual tastes show vwy 
oleariy that ho is an immorahat and an anarchist 
simply because he happens to be the most moral 
of men, and the most orderly, and has no perrono] 
need of rules and conventions to make him a hi{^ily 
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uaeful msmber of aodety. Afr. Shaw’a lifo foroo is 
not tempestaoouk elemental but a findy austere 
* teodenoy that mokes for righteousness.' 

Mr. CSiesterton'a temperament is not cuoetio. 
It is no more asoetio than was Dr. Johnson’s— 
indeed the likeness between these two burly figures 
is remariatble in oertain ways. Mr. Chesterton 
would never have said with Sir Toby Belch, “ Dost 
think because thou art virtuous there shall be no 
more eakes and ale”: bim cakes and ale 

are positive symbols of virtue In fact, they 
typify the |dessure-ioving, full-blooded Englishman, 
ana he is proud of the fact. Gruatly as ho admires 
Mr. Shaw, he is distressed and irritated by his 
aaoetioiam, which he calls Puritanism. We have 
only to read Mr. Chesterton on Tolstoy and the 
Colt of Simplicity, to realise how incensed he 
becomes at any gospel that threatens the joUity 
of life. Anamia to him is a form of ungodliness; 
he hates the faddist mure than he dues the criminal. 
Nothing was more oharaoteru>tic of him than his 
objection to Swinburne's hnes about the ” lihoe 
and languors oi virtue ” and the ” roses and rap¬ 
tures of vice,” on the score Ibat it were truer to 
oaoribe viciomness to lilies and virtue to roses. 
The colour and opulence of life to him are good 
and splendid things. Hero then, we have a tem¬ 
perament at opposite poles from that of Mr. Shaw, 
Chesterton is the true immoralist by nature. Yet, 
just as Shaw nullifies his intellectual unmoraliam 
by his temperamental expression, so does Chesterton 
nuUify his temperamental immoralism by his 
intellectual conventionality Ho approves loudly 
of the very conventions that Mr. Shaw derides. 
He believes stoutly in tradition. And so, when 
it cornea to the actual conduct of life, each is 
quite a decorous and respectable member of 
society. 

The affinity is one of purpose: the difference is 
a question of method—not of literary method, but 
of spiritual tactics. 

Mr. Chesterton’s lovo of oxtravaarant statement, 
his partiality for paradox, his reliance 'n a forcible 
expression of his views, leaves the impression 
on many people that though he may disagree 
with Shaw and other moral revolutionaries, he 
ta himself none the less a revolutionary, and a 
more ott lets explosive force in modem life and 
letters 

But this really as Lamb said o£ Coleridge’s 
metaphysics is ” only his fun ’ Mr Chesterton 
typifies thp' average, healthy Enghahman, and if 
he assumds a revolutionary swagger it is merely 
to call better attention to his messago of boisterous 
commoA'Sense. The ditforence between Chesterton 
and average Englishman is that Chesterton 
con express himself and the average English 
map cannot. But that is a question of literary 
p«}wer Chesterton, liko the average Englishman- 
ill tremendously sentimental tremendouhly cheer¬ 
ful, tremendously straightforward Nowhere is 
this better seen than in hts study of Dickens who 
is, with od his faults and merits, one of the moat 
English of our novelists. Much has been written 
alxiut the Chrutmas Carol and aa a rolo the literacy 


ontio either dwells so lung on its crudities that 
the reader feels as if the tale were a kind of catch¬ 
penny affair that has somehow hypnotised the 
popular imagmation* or else, the critic drops his 
critical apparatus altogether and rhapsodises about 
it in a vague way. with the same furtive hs'.te 
os one rhapsodises about some estimable man who 
is at bottom a dull dog. Mr. Chesterton ulvmos 
excellently the real merits of the tale, and in a lino 
or so satisfies both our imagination that loves 
Dickem and our critical faculty that boggles 
over him. 

” beauty and the real blessing of the story do 
not lie in the meohsnical plot of it, the repentance of 
Scrooge, probable or improbable ; they lie in the great 
furnace of real happiness that glows through Scrooge 
and everything round him ; that great furnace, the 
heart of Dickens. Whether the Chnstmas vunona 
would or would not convert Scrooge, they convert us. 
Whether or no the visions were evoked by real Spirits 
of the Past, Present, sind Future, they were evoked 
by that truly exalted order of angels who sro correctly 
culed High Spirits. They are impelled and sustained 
by a quality which our contemporary artists ignore 
or almost deny, but whicli in a life decently lived m 
as normal and attainable os sleep—positive, passionate, 
eonscious joy. The story sinn from end to end like a 
happy man going home , and, like a lispjiv and good 
man,, when it cannot sing it veils It is Iviie and ex¬ 
clamatory, from the first'exclamatory words of it. It 
to Btnotly a Christmas CaroL” 

The average Englishman prefers Rudj'ard Kipling 
to William Watson, just as he prefers DickcMis to 
Meredith, The literary cntic shrugs his bhoiiklers, 
“ No sense of art,” he murmurs The udvaiicetl 
social thinker groans, “The Philistine lack of 
culture ” I do not know what Mr Chesterton has 
said, if ho has said anything on the point. But I 
can infer pretty definitely from what he does say 
in his treatment of Browning, how he would re¬ 
gard this attitude 

It IB coming to be recognised to-duy that, while 
a good deal of Browmng—chiefly the later Browning 
—is anathema to the general rt'udcr, tliore is a good 
deal also that appeals not only to the cultuiud 
reader but to the man in the street And this 
because Browning at his liest is the most human 
and comprehensible of poets. One reason for this 
Mr Chesterton, with hts customary clearness and 
vigorous common sense has pointed out: 

‘ Now, to say that Browning’s pooriis, artisticallv 
considered, arc fine although they are rugged, is (juite 
as absurd os to say that a rock, artisticallv considered 
to fine although it is rugged, Ruggednt-ss being an 
eeeential quality in the universe, there is that in tnon 
which responds to it as to the striking of any other 
chord of the eternal harmonies As the children of 
nature, we are akin not only to the stars and flowers, but 
also to the toad-stools and the monstrous tropioal birds 
And It IS to be repeated as the essential of the question 
that on this side of our nature wo do emphatically lovo 
the form of the toadstools, and not merely soma com¬ 
plicated botoniml and moral lessons whicii the philo¬ 
sopher ma'' draw from them. For example, just os there 
Is such a tiling as a jioeUcal metre being beautifully light 
or beautifully grave and haunting, so there to such a 
thing 08 a poeti^ metre being lieoutifully rugged 

Nature may present itself to the poet too often ss 
oonatotiiig of stoES and liUes; but tti«e are not poefai 
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jrho live In the country; they am rnen who go to the 
country for inspiration and could no more live in the 
country than they could go to bed in WcHtmiiietor 
Abbey. Men who live in the heart of nature, farmers 
and pcosanta, know that nature means cowe and pigs, 
and creatures more humorous than can be found in a 
whole ekoteh-book of Callot. And tne element of the 
grotesque in art, like the element of the grotesque 
in nature, moans, in the mam, energy, the energy 
which takes its own forms anti goes its own way. 
Browning's verve, in so far as it is grotcB()UO, is not 
complex or artiflcial; it is natural and in the legitimate 
tradition of nature. The verso sprawls like the trees, 
dances like the dust; it is rag^d like the thunder¬ 
cloud, it IS top-heavy like the toM-stool Energy whicti 
disrcgardb the standard of clahsioal art is in nature as 
it IS in Browning The same sense of the uproarious 
force in things whieli makes Browning dwell on the 
oddity of a fungus or a jellyfish makes him dwell on the 
oddity of a philosophioal idea.” 

Thia ia both perfectly true and admirably ex- 
proased, and it expresses just what the ordmaty 
man feels about a poet who appeals to him, or a 
htory-tellor who captivatos him It is the rugged- 
neas, the familiar mtimacy, if wo will, of Kiplmg, 
that arrests him more than the polished and mure 
classic style of Watson. It is tho lack of intimatu 
familiarity that makes him keep Meredith at a 
respectful distance. There is inure uf the universal 
in Kipling and in Dickens than in Walsun and 
Meredith. The average intelligent man is right m 
his instincts, however badly iii' may reason about 
hw instincts And Chesterton vi.iees precisely what 
tho average man fooLs but cannot pul well into 
words 

Mr. Chesterton’s strength as a writer does not 
rely on any profundity of thought, nor m any 
original point of view, but in tho clear and witty 
way m which he expresses eommonpiace tnitht- 
He IS an acute critic, not a subtle one; and he i-, 
not afraid of showing us the limitations to Ins 
sympatliios. Ho is quite emphatic m his failure 
to appreciate, for instanifo, the Kuasian genius, or 
tho greatness of Mr Ihumas Hardy; {lessimi! m 
and disjiossionatencHs are qnalities that enrage 
him in literature as m life Aiul he is so annoyed 
about them, that he will not take the trouble to 
find out if there is anything of value behind 

Well, here again Mr Chesterton is very bhigli-h. 
and although we may difior with him about somo 
of his prejudices and prediloctions, it is rofre-,li- 
ing to find a man who is so honest and strnigbl- 
forward concerning them. Ho w an aggressively 
honest critic, and he luvor woriics us uitli that 
spuiious breadth of sympaUiy alfectid by homo 
Clitics. Like most journalists who take to ‘;lej itiire, 
he has tried many forma ; essay, fiction, \ •■rse, and 
quite recently, drama There is a breathh.ss, less 
clever cleverness about a good deal of it that com¬ 
pels our admiration, but if ho were loss breathless 
it would bo much better. Mr. Chesterton writes tio 
easily, and is too fond of constructing oard-castlcs 
in order to knock them down. That is no drawback 
to him aa a journalist, but it ia a distinct drawback 
to him aa a man of letters. Card-castles are 
fun—^but the fun is childish. Mr. Chesterton has 
many of the lovable qualitiea of a grrat big chila , 
soTTMt also of the diatraoting qusditiaB. With a 


rich and generous sense of humour, he wastes his 
own time and ours by filling his books with trivial 
witticisms hke, The fear of the waiter is the be¬ 
ginning uf dining.” It sounds smart—^it is simply 
meoiunglesa. And Mr Chesterton is too fond of 
spoiling good writing with this shoddy wit. It is a 
pity But if Mr. Chesterton annoys us with his 
childishness, he is to do him justice splendidly 
childlike He is childlike in his capacity for enjoy¬ 
ment, childlike m hu, power of enthusiasm. In on 
age that is inclined to be hlaai and cynical it is a 
joy to have a writer w ho is not afraid of enthusiasm, 
and who sees tho dynamic foroo of enthusiasm. 

And wo may odd this. Writers to-day are for 
the most part either violently progressive or 
violently reactionary. Mr Chesterton is neither. 
With all his umutional sensibility there ia no writer 
more full of good, subd common-sense than he. 
Whether we agree or disagree with his religion or 
polities or purely literary standpoint, ho never 
talks without saying something worth the saying, 
which IS not admitting that he says is worft 
tho saying. Some of our writers to-day are for 
evor peering into the future; others less venture- 
eumn turn round and hug the post Mr Chesterton 
roaliaes—to adopt a striking phrase of Edward 
Dowden’s—that the sanest ent ic i.s he who ” resumes 
tho past find prophesies the future ” 

But this eJironiole of English life and letters must 
now draw to a close. 

Whatever influenee the War may have upon 
English life and letters, one thing surely it will 
make as clear os noonday—-that is, the spiritual 
degradation of Force worship. 

Force worship lays emphasis on realism in iiterar 
turn and on milila''isrn in life. Realism aa a leaven 
and ns a neutraliser of sentimentalism is, as we 
have seen, obviously a good thing* just as mUi- 
tiirisni in an for os it brings organisation and coi- 
porale efliciency into national hfe is a good thing. 
But os understood and oxaggeiated by Focee 
worship, lioth realism and militarism are bod thingSi. 

The more immediate effect of the War may well 
be, not merely to check the reolist>o tendency in 
letters, Lmt even to bring about for a while the re¬ 
vival of a more conventional, more artificial htera- 
turo; since a jisychological rebound is natural 
enough, but need givo no ground for anxiety. 
Sooner or later the Art-faculty, stunned and 
jfiir..lysed as it is to-day, and blindly groping 
for some temporary relief and distraction as it 
may bo doing to-morrow, w'dl resume its normal 
balance. 

To expect, ns some seem to have expected, that 
this catastrophic war should at once inspire our 
men of letters, is unreasonable. Here and them a 
younger writer of the day, like Rupert Brooke, 
reacted to its fierce thrill. But its effect on the 
whole has been to stun not to stimulate the imagin¬ 
ation. It may be quite true, as Shslley urged, that 
we “ learn in suffering what we teach In song.” 
Art feeds upon the drama of life, shaping its rap¬ 
tures and agonies into forms of beauty; but Uiera 
is a penod when one can only fed —not express; 
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1ft time wfaeo the poignancy of the drama atrikea ua 
into aflenoe. It u not to the actora in the drama 
than, bat to thoae who, coming after, will view the 
bftttlo from afar, that we muat look for the song. 
We to-day ore for too near ila bloody horrora; too 
wearied by ita dreadful tedium. We lack the 
penpeotive; we lack that neceaaary detachment 
end deliberation that ia easential to the great artiat. 
Ihft groat flowering time of the English Renaaoenoe 


was not the moment when Drake and Hawkina 
were defying Philip of Spain. After the defeat of 
the Armada came the tnumfdis of Shakespeare 
The Literature of to morrow Uea m the womb of 
to-day What the pteciee character of that litera* 
taro will be, it would be folly to try and forecast; 
but assuredly, every action, every attitude of ours 
to day, is helping to mould the nature and destmy 
of these unbe^ children. 
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Autumn, Ode to, by Keats, 315, 346,* 
666 

Autumn, Ode to, by Shelley, 337 
Autumn, Sketehei of, 240 
Autumnal Evening, Lines on an, 316 
of Invnjt, 29 
ily/mer’s FieU, 411 
A^unn, 577 

Ayrshire Legatees, The, 552 

Ayton, Sir Robert, 272 

Aytoun, WiUiani Edmonstonc, 427,493 

Bab Ballads, 495 

fiahy’f Dlbut, The, by W IF., 492* 
Bacon, Francis, 111, 142-146, 166, 
1G9, 206, 209, 267, 277, 288 
Bacon, Roger, 64, 2h7 
Bagebot, Walter, 502, 575, ^>04 
B^ey, Philip James, 422, 423 
Baitlie, Joanna, 469 
Bain, Alexander, 587 
Balauntion’s Adventure, 433 
Bale, John, 79, 05 
Ball, John, 65 
Ballad of a Nun, The, 660 
Ballad of Agincourt. 125 
Ballad of Bouillabattte, 494 
Bidlad of Heaven, A, 660 * 

Ballad of Kynd Kittok, 77 
Ballad of Reading Gaol, The, 565 
Ballad of East and West, 667 
Ballad of the Fleet, A, 416 
BaUade to Tkeoentus, 486 
Ba'lads, English, 427 
Ballads of Lost Haven, 621 
Ballads, MediiPval, S3, 56, Political, 
62-63; Satirical, 201, of Victorian 
an, 427 


Bancroft, George, 651 

Banks o' Boon, 303 

Banshee, The, 486 

Barabas, 103,* 137 

Barbara Friftchie, 612 

Barbour, John, 75 

Barehester Towers, 517 

Bards, the, 12; see also Minstrels 

Barefoot Boy, The, 612 

Barham, Rirbanl. 320, 432 

Barker, Granvide, 662, 864 

Barloa, George, 488 

Barlow, Jane, 476, 662 

Barlow, Joel, 607 

liamahy Rudge, 498 

Barnard, Lady Anne, 275 

Barnes, Bamabe, 124 

Barons* War, 125 

Barrack Room Ballads, 660, 6(i7 

Bairett, Elizabeth see Uroaniii^ 

Barn, Gerald de, 11 

Barrie, Sir J. .M., 662, 661 

Barrow, Sii John, 386 

Barry Lyndon, Memoirs of, 51J 

Bartholomew Fair, 151, 153 * 

Barton, Elizabeth, 168 
Barton, Mary, 526 
Battle of Aleatar, 99 
Battle of Finnsburg, 6 
Battle of Fuenles Onoro, 391 * 

Battle of Marathon, 470 
Battle of the Baltic, 330 
Battle of the Books, 214, 216, 218 * 
Battle of the Kings, 607 
Baxter, Riehard, 169 
Bay Leaves: Specimens of Greek 
I'ragedy, 652 

Bay Psalm Book, I’he, GOG. 621 
Bayly, T. H., 402 
Baynbam, James, 16S 
Beardsley, Aubrey, 6(iC 
Beattie, James, ^J5, 275 
Beauchamp’s Career, 534, 538 * 
Beaumont, Francis, 149,155-160 
Beaumont, Joseph, 182 
Beaux' Stratanem, The, 226 
Becket, 411, 412 

Uceket, St. Thomas, legends of, 24 
Bcekford, William, 357 
Beda, 37 
Bede, 6, 7 

Beddoes, Tliomas Lovell, 353, 354 

Bee, The, 245 

Beerbobm, Max, 665, 666 

Beesley, E. S., 605 

Beggar’s Opera, 200, 227 

Behemoth, 273 

Behind the Arraa, 621 

Belin, Mrs Aphra, 259 

Beleaguered City, The, 533, 609 

Belfry of Bruges, The, 609, 811 

Hdinda, 260 

Bell, Sir Charles, 201 

“ Bell, Currer”: see Bronte, Charlotte 

Bell-S( ott, William, 476 

Bellamy, 454 

Belle of the Bedl-room, The, 403 * 
Belle's Stratagem, The, 227 
Belloc, Hilaire, 658, 664 
BeUs, The, 631 
Belshassar, 425 
Btowulf, 6-6, 33,117 
Benedict of Peterborough, 11 
Bennett, Arnold, 658, 659, GC2, 664, 
666, 667, 676-677 
Benoit de Sainle More, 39 
Benson, A. C , 665 

Bentbom, Jeremy, 374, 398-400, 403, 
584, 657 

Bentley, Kituard, 203, 272 


Bentley’s Maganne, 359 
Bentley's Miscellany, 492 
Beppo, 334, 491, 6d6 
Berkeley, Geor^, 278, 280-283, 284, 
291 

Berners, Lord, 80 
Besant, Walter, 511 
Beside the Ionian Sea, 552 
Best, Captain George, 117 
Bevis of Hampton, 45, 46-47 
Beyond the Veil, 185 
Bible, 6rst translations and versions, 
84; literary inQuence of, 146, 16^ 
166 

Bihh t» Spam, The, 554 
Biblical ri'search, 271 
Biddulph, Miss Sidney, Memoirs of 
259 

Biqlow Papers, The, 647 
Binnone, 61 
Binyon, Laurence, 488 
Bioijraphia Literaria, 380 
Biography of \ iclonaii era, 605 
Biology, Prinrtples of, 502 
Birih Mark, The, 626 
Birthday, A, 473 

Bishop Blougram, 287, 431, 432, 436, 
482 

Bishop orders hts tomb at St. Praxed’s 
Church, The, *i30* 
ni.uk, William, 550 
Black Book of Carmarthen, 18 
Black Dcatli, The, 64 
Black-Eyed Susan, 205 
Blackic, John Stuart, 479 
Blackinuic, Sir Bichard, 204 
BlacLmore, Richard 1), 549 
Blacknesse, 148 
Blackwood, Algernon, 519 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magasine, 386, 
387 

Blair, Robert, 233 

Blake, William, 293. 295, 299, 303- 
306, 661, St'ipfuril Biunkc’s Study 
of, 576 

Blanchard, L.iman, 494 
Blank verse, Ho, 89, 97, 102 
Bleak House, 349, 499 
Blessed Damotel, The, 412, 414, 416 
Blind Beggar of Alexandria, The, 154 
Blind, Mathilde, 475 
Blindness, Milton on his, 181 * 
Blithedale Romance, The, 621,625,627, 
050 

Blood, Frances, 394 
Bloody Tenent made yet more Bloody, 
The, 621 

Blot tn the ’Scutcheon, A, 431, 432 
Blougram, Bishop, 287 
Blui Closet. The, 452 
Blunt, Wilfred Scawen, 489 
Boccaccio, 67,105 
Bodmer, Johann Jacob, 297 
Boethius, 8 
Bogland Studies, 662 
Bake mood of Ryeharde Hampole to an 
Ankeresse, 27 

Boke of Philip Sparrow, 74 
Bold Stroke for a Wife, A, 226 
Bolingbroke, Viscount, 268 
Bon Gaultier Ballads, The, 493 
Bonny Earl of Murray, The, 56 
Bone to Gnaw for the Democrats, A, 397 
Book of Aneirin, 18 
Book oj Ballymole, 13,14 
Book of Job, Blake’s illustrations for, 
301 

Book of Job, by Froude, 600 * 

Book of Job, by Money-Coutts, 487 
Book of Ijcinster, 13,14 



Book of Litmore, 13, IG 
Book of Orm, the Cell, 479 
Book of Pure the Plowman. 30-32 
Book of Snohe, The, 512, 513 
Book of Talttnn, 18, 20 
Book of the Dnehrste, 07 
Book of the Bun Cow, 13 
Book of Thel, 304 
Doordc, Dr., 129 
Borderer*, The, 648 
Borough, The, 239 
Borron, Robert de, 38, 79 
Borrow, George Henry, 551, 553-51 d 
Boswell, James, 240 241, 242, 24J, 
38r>, 598 

Botanic Carden, The, 2.36 

Boihie of Tober-na-Vuolieh, The, 404 

Bath well, 459 

Bouricault, Dion, 547 

Bourne, V incent, 236 

Bowles, W. L , 3ti,3 

Boy and the Angel, The, 430 

Boy and the Parrot, The, 491 

Boy'* Song, .4,32«)* 

Boyd, A. K. 11,572 
Boyd, Hugh Stuart, 470 
Uovle, Charles, 272 
Boyle, lion. Robert, 2*>0 
Boyse, Samuel, 229, 2 <0 
Braeehndge Ilall, (i22, (i23 * 

Braddon, M. E , 533 
Bradforrl, John, 167 
Bradstreet, M rs , 606 
Braes of Varrow, 27.5 
Branwen, Daughter of Llyr, 18 
Bray, Mrs, 517 
Break, Break, Break, 410 
Brelion Laws, St. I'atrick’s Codiflca* 
lion of, 16 

Breton, Nicholas, 124 
Bride's Prelude, The. 412, 445 • 
bridge of Sighs, 421 * 

Bridges, Robert, 489-190 
Brief fftstoneal lielation of State 
A ffairs, 219 

Bright, Mrs Golding, 662 
Britatn, 415 * 

Britain, Story-rycles of, 33, 34 
Britannia and Itoleigh, 201 
Britannia’s Pastorals, 181 
British Mu.seuin, 230 
Briliins, History of the, 35 
Broad Church iiioveinnit, 578 
Broken Heart, The, 161 • 

Bronte, Anne, 469, >518, 519, .520 
Broil I c, Cliarlotte, 26.1, 394, 4(X), 469, 
612, S18-.521, 530, .53(i, 662, 077, 
Life by Mrs. Gaskell. 605 
Bronte, Emily, 2(>3, 469, 518, 519, 
520, 523 

Brooke, Mrs. Frances, 260 
Brooke, Rupert, 679 
Biooke, S. Stopford, 576 
Brooks, Mrs., tK)8 
Brooks, Shirley, 49i 
Brougham. Loni, 384, 38.5, 399 
Broughton, Rlioil.i, 5^13 
Brown, Charles Broekden, G22 
Brown, Ford Madox, 441 
Brown, George Douglas, 552 
Brown, Dr. John, 477 
Brown, Thomas Edward, 479 
Browne, Charles Parrer, 653 
Browne, Sir Thomas, 166, 171-172, 
290, 366 

Browne, William, 181 
Browning, Eluaheth Barrett, 405, 
407,424,428,469,470-172. 173 
Browning, Robert, 66, 2.3.5, 406, 
407, 427-440, 442, 459, 494, 495, 
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678 

Bruce, by Barbour, 75 
Bruce, by Daeidson, 661 
Brunanhurgh, Battle of, 11 
Brunne, Robert, 25 
Bruno, 288 
Brut Chronieies, 36 
Brut, Lt, 33, 37 
Brutus legend, 35 

Bryant, William Cullen, 607-608, 654 
Bryce, Lord, 605 
Brythona, the, 2,12,17-18 
Buccaneer, The, <108 
Buchanan, George, 274 
Buchanan, Robert, 359, 444, 458 
Ruckhiirst, Lord, 202 
Buckle. Henry Thomas, 402,406,596, 
663 

Biilwer, Edward George- see Lytton 
Bundle of Letters, A, <>33 
Bunyan, John, 173-177, 7; England 

during bis time, 146 
Burden of Ntneveh, The, 442, 446, 488 
Buned Alive, 676 
Buried Life, The, 465 • 

Burke, Edmund, 241, 242, 246, 2(>0, 
2U9, 368, 395 
Burnand, Sir Francis, 497 
Burne-Jones, Edward, 442, 450, 453 
Burne-Jones, Uilliam, 457 
Burnet. Gilbert, 2<)8 
Burnett, Frances Hodgson, 634 
Burney, Frances, 231, 249, 2(>0, 261, 
2i)2 4<)9 

Burns’ Robert, 76, 77, 300-303, ,301, 
.305,387; Carlyle s Essay on, 387 * ; 
Jeffrey on, 56i>; Cunningham's Life 

329, Lockhart’s Life, 605 
Burroughs, John, 616 

Burton, Richard Francis, 553, 556 
Ihirlon Robert, 170, 256 
Bury Fair, 223 

Bush Ballads and Galloping Rhymes, 
481 

Bust of Dante, Lines on a, 620 
Bussy dCAmhois, 154 
Busybody, The, 226 
Butler, Joseph, 273, 286-287 
Butler, Samuel, 491, 517, 672 
By Order of the Company, 634 
By the Fireside, 436 
Byles, Ree. Mather, 607 
Byrd, William, 136 
Uyrom, John, 261 

Byron, Lord, 298, 299, 323, 32.5, 331- 
336, 339, 343, 357, 30d, 365, 427, 
451, 491, 585, 666, Life by Moore, 

330, 605 

Cadf’s Rehellinn, 194 
Cadtnus and Vanessa, 215 
Caedmon, G, 21 
Caesar Borgia, 228 
CaSyn, Mrs. Manningtnn, 662 
Cainl, Edward, 5il3, 588 
CairJ, John, 588 
Caleb H tlltams, 357, .392 
Caliban on Setebos, 432, 43 i 
Calidi're, 344 
Caligula, 226 

Call of the Sea, the, 117-119 
fall of the 'Town, the, 488 
Caller llemn’, 'i69 

Calverley, Charles Stuart, 494. 495, 
497 

Camden, Willia.m, 111, 147,148 
Camilla, 360 

Campbell, Thomas, 329, 330 
Campion, Thomas, 116,126 
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Candida, 672 
Cannan, Gilbert, 663 
Caal and Hupoertsy. 373 * 

Canterbu^ Tales, 67-71, 104 304 
Canton, William, 488 
Caolitd, 16 

Captain Singleton, 212 

Captains Csfuragams, <169 

Card, The, 676 

('areless Husband, The, 226 

Carew, Thomas, 184 

Carleton, William 646 

Carlyle, Thomas, 215, 216, 298, 3Q8t 

31.5, 324, 349, 379, 380, 387, 405, 
407, 408, 416, 419, 493, 499, 516^ 

5.3.5, 560, 566-572, 678, 683, 586, 
588, 589, 603, 604, 605, 635, 636; 
Froude’s L.fe of, 599, 600, 038 
613 *, Thoreau's Essay on, 638 

(' irmam William Blias, 621 
Carol, The, 606 
Carols, medixml, 54 
Carols of Cockayn,., 495 
Carpenter, Prof., 2'I5, 487. 588,658 
Carrier Pigeon, The, 483 
Carroll, Lewis, 487, 495, 490 
Castaseay, A, 475 
Castle of Indolence, The, 2.32,* 294 
Castle of OtratUo, The, 266, 294, 298, 
355 • 

Castle of Perseveranee, The, 95 
Castle Raekrent, 2G0 
Cdtafine, 149, 150, 156 
Catherine, 512 
Catholic Revival, 425 
Cafe, 209, 210 
Cattle Raid of Conley, 14 
Cavalier, Memoirs of a, 202 
Cazton, Wilbam, 78, 79,105 
Cartons, The. 648 
Cecilia, 260 
Celebrated Trials, 553 
Cdestial Railroad The, 628 * 

Celia, ro, 151,153 * 

Celt and Saron, 534 
Celtic dialects, 17; genius, 2, 19; bi- 
vasions, 1, 2; litersture, 12-20, 
note of later Victorian verse, 479; 
note of present day, 661; origin of 
Arthurian cycle, 34; sagas, 13 e( seg 
Celtic Beathendon^ 577 
Cdtu Literature, Lectures on the Study 
of, 464 

f?enci, The, 339 
Cennfaeladb, 13 
tVnthvre, Susannah. 220 
Chaldee MS. 386 
Chalmers, Thomas, 578 
Chambered Nautilus, The, 646 
Chambers Robert, 591 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Joumid, 405 
Champion of Ftrtues, 355 
Changed Man, A, 541 
Changeling, The, 161 
Channmg, William Ellery, 640 
Chants for Socialists, 452 
Chapman, George, 148, 154,343 S<i4 
Chapman’s Homer, on first fooAiag into, 
344 

Character of a Trimmer, The, 3)7 
Character of Waller Scott, The, 388 * 
Charactensties, 370 
Characters, 2G7 

Charaeters of Shakeneart’s Plays, 370 
Charge of the Light Brigade, The, 416 
Chanty schools, 273 
Charlemagne Romance, 40 
Charlemagne story-cycle, 33,34,35,40 
Charles V, History of the Reign of the 
Emperor, 269 
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Charki O’MaUts, 647 
Charmt, The, 6 
Chartiem, 668 

Chatterto^ ThonuL 48, 236 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, w, 66-71, 73, 104 
120; characteristics of his age, 

66; Lift, by Godain, 302; Xtnes 
on, by Oralere, 73 
Cherru and One Sloe, The, 274 
Chester cycle of plays, 82, 94 
Cbestcrfleld, Earl of, 231,266; John¬ 
son’s Letter to, 242 

Qiesterton, Gilbert Keith, 658, 662, 
664, 665, 677-679 
CJUty Chaee, 56 
Chtla of the Jago. A, 662 
Child’s Oardm of Versei, A, 488, 550 
ChUde Harold, 333, 333, 334 
Childhood, Poetry oL 487 
Childhood of Jesue, 22 
Children of Adam, 616 
Ckddren'e Boar, The, 611 
Chillingworth, William, 169 
Chimes, The, 500, 506 
Chhe, To, 205 
Choir Invisible, The, 033 
Choristor-schools, 272 
Chresticn de Troyes, 18, 36, 38, 49 
Christ, 6 

Christ’s Vietory and Triumph, 181 
Chrutahel, 291, 316, 318,* 319,* 325, 
326, 344 

Christian Doftrine. Development of, 
579,581, 591 

Chnstian literature, early, 16 
Christian Social Movement, 582 
Christian Hero, The, 210 
Christian Year, The, 425, 579 
Chnstianity, inOuenccs of, 2, 6, 7, 13, 
20 


Chnsttantty, Inquiry eoneeming Ote 
Origin of, 528 

Christianity, Latin, History of, 392* 
Christianity, The Reasonableness of, 
278 

Christie Johnstone, 506 
Christmas Books, 506 
Christmas Carol, 498, 678 
Chnstmas Eve, 622 
Christmas Eve and Easier Day, 406, 
431 

Chn^us, 600 

Chronicle of Piers Lanctoft, 26 
Chronicle of the Cid, 320 
Chronicles, miHlia'val Latin, 9 
Chronicles, Mediteval English Church, 
272 

Chronielee, Froissart’s, 64, 65, 80 
Chronicles, GeoSrey of Monmouth's, 
35,36 

Chrcmietes of Cariingford, The, 533 
CAryMsr, 348 

Church, The, 166; the medi.i'val, 64, 
66, 78; use of drama by, 90, 91 
Church Imperialism, 457 
Church ana Rdigion, Last Essays on, 
464 

CAufcA Chronietes, Mediceval English, 
272 

Church Discipline tn England, Refor¬ 
mation touching, 177 
Church ofJSeotland, History of, 267 
Church, Dean, 582 
Church, Beniamin, 607 
Churchill. Charles, 235, ^6 
Churchill Wuiston, 634 
Churehiaardan and (he Curate, The, 
411* 

Cibber, Colley, 219,226,248 
Cigarette Jfnner’e Romanee, A, 633 


Cititen of the World, The, 244,* 245 
City in the Sea, The, 631 * 

City Ma^m, The, 163,164 
City’s Night Cap, 155 
City of Ihtadfid Night, The, by Thom- 
eon, 468 

City of Dreadful Night, The, by Kip¬ 
ling, 669 

City of the Plague, The, 386 
City of the Plain, The, 612 
City Poems, 478 * 

City Trees, 383 • 

Civilisation in England, History of, 
603 

Clandestine Marriage, The, 227 
Clare, John. 418 
Clarendon, Earl of, 268 
Clarissa Harlowe, 248, 250 * 

Clarke, Cowden 348 
Clarke, James Freeman, 650 
Classical learning in media’Val Eng- 
lan J, 80 

Classicism, 292,572; rise of, 191, dis¬ 
pute regarding, 272 
Classics, translations from, 84 
Clavering, Marv, 265 
Clay hanger, 67d 
Cleanness, 51, 52 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (“ Mark 
Twain”), 655 
Clerk Saunders, 56, 59 
Clifford, W. K , 595 
Chaord, Mrs. W. K , 662 
Clifton, William, 607 
Clive, Mrs., 4(i9,517 
Clouter and the Hearth, The, 508,509* 
Cloud, The, 281, 204, 338, 339, 341,* 
461 

ClaudesUy, 393 

Clough, Arthur Hugh, 406, 163, 461 
CobMtt, William, 396-398, 4U3, 
Saintsbury’s Essay on, 576 
Cobbler, The, 407, 411 
Cock and the Bull, The, 494 * 

Gockainc, Sir Aston, 155 
Cockhghting, 231 
Coekfighting, 111 

Cockney School of Poetry, The, 386 
Calebs tn Search of a Wife, 260 
Coffee-houses, 194 
Colendge, Hartley, 308, 420 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 291, 203, 
294, 314-320, 325, 326, 330, 

370, 374-376, 386, 387, 300, 443, 
445,446,569,578,585,587,657,658, 
661, 666; Life, by Trad, 576 
Colerichm, Sara, 420, 469 
Colet, Dean, SV199 
Cohn Clout’s Come Home Again, 120, 
121 

Collective Mysteries, 25 
Colleen Baton, The, 547 
Collegians, The, 547 
Collier, Jeremy, 268 
Collins, John Churton, 576 
Collins, Mortimer, 484 
Collins, Wilkic, 499, 517, 548-549 
Collins, William, 233,2M 
Cohnan, George, 226, 246 
Colombe’s Birthday, 431, 432 
Colonel Jack, 212 
Colour, Hymn to, 537, 639 
Columbus, Life of, 

Coluinkille, 16 
Colvin, Sir Sidney, 551 
Cofyn Cloute, 75 
Come not, when J am dead, 410 
Comedy, 90, first English, 97; first 
prose, 86 

Comedy, Eseay on, 535, 537 * 


Comedy of Errors, A, 131 
Comir Spirit, Ode to the, 537 
Comic Irnters, EnqhsK, 370 
Comical Revenge, The, 223 
Coming of Love, The, 577 
Commemoration Ode, 647 
Common Sense, 395 
Commonsense of Municipal Tratmny, 
672 

Commonweal, 450 
Commonwealth, History of the, 393 
Companions of my Sonlude 572 
Complaint of Dear, 6 
Complaint of Mary, 54 
Complaint of Scotland, 274 
Coe^faint of the Duke o^ Buckingham, 

Compleal Angler, The, 172 * 

Complete Enqluh Gentleman, The, 213 
Complete English Tradesman, The, 
211, 212 

Compleynt of Mars, 67 
Compleynt to his J^dy, 67 
Compleynt to Pile, 67 
Comus, 178, 170, 181 * 

Conceited Pedlar, The, 15.1 
Conriftfltion u’ltA America, 270 * 
Condensed Novels, G5\ 

Conduct of Life, The, 633 
Condurt of the Allies, The, 215 
Confederacy, The, 225 * 

Corifessxo Arnaults, 72, 138 
Confessional, The, 439 * 

Confessions, 432, 438 * 

Confessions of an English Opium-eater, 
877, 382,* 387, 490 
ConfUeor, 485 * 

Congal, 470 

Congreve, Richard, 208, 587 
Corigieve, William, 223-225 
Contugsby, 516 
Coningtoii, John, 577 
Conquest of England, 

Conquest of Granada, bv Dryden, 228 
Conquest of Granada, The, by Wash¬ 
ington Irving, 622 
Conquest of Merico, History of, 651 
Conquest of Peru, History oj, 651 
Conrad, 667 
Conscious Lovers, 210 
Constable, Henry, 124 
Constant Couple, The, 226 
Constantine the Great, 228 
Constitution of Church and State, On 
the, 375 

Constiliitional, The, 512 
Constitutional History of England, by 
Uallain, 3P0 

Constitutional History of England, by 
Stubbs, 602 

Contemporary Thought and Thmkers, 
575 

Contention for Honour and Riehee, 105 

Contention of IJudd and Llevelyi, 18 

Contentment, Hymn to, 206 

Convereafton of Authors, On the, 373 

Conversations of Norlheote, 556 

Conway, Sir Martin, 665 

Cook, Elisa, 473 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 623 

Copernicus, 288 

Coplas de Manrique, 608 

Corbet, On Ftneenl, 149 

Connna Maying, 184 

Coriolanus, 134,137,138 

Com, 621 

Com Law Rhymm, 419 
Cornelia, 100 
ComhUl Magatine, 542 
“ Cornsrall, Barry,” 353,387 
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Coneetio, Imprestiong, STC 

Corsai^ The, 334, 38G 

Cory, V'llliam, 482 

Coemo de Meiiei, 424 

CoUm^t SiUurdoy Night, 300,302 * 

Cotton, John, G21 

Count GitmoM, 430 

CoKjUry Justice, 230 

Countiy of the Blind, The, C75,676 

Country JPa»on, A, ICO 

Country Walk, A, 233 

Country Wtfe, The 223 

Court Infinenee, 371 * 

Court poeli of Restoration, 201 
Courthopc, Dr. William, 576 
Courtly poetry, early romantic, 32, 
et seg. 

Courtsfiva of Miles Slandish, 609, 611 

Covent Garden Journal, 252 

Coventry Playa, 93, 94 

Corerdalc, Miles, Hi, 105 

Coaley, Abraham, 187, 206 

Cowley, Mia., 227, 231 

Cowper, Lady, 265 

CoM'per, William, 236-239, 281 

Coie, William, 390 

Coy Love, To his 125 * 

Crabbc, GeorRe 236, 239-240, 263 
Craik, Mrs., 633 
Crane, Stephen, 633 
Crane, Walter, 665, 666 
Cranford, 526 * 

Cranmer, Thomas, 167 
Crashaw. Richard, 184-185 
Crawford, Francis Maiion, 6.33 
Creation, The, 20t 
Creed of Christendom, 572 
Creighton, Mandeil, Gdl, 005 
Cievecceur, J. Hector St. John de, 
622 

Cricket on the Hearth, The, 506 
Crt*i*, The, 634 
Cntte, The, 227 • 

Crtltral and Historical Essays, 386 
Cnticism, 362 H seq.; first essays m, 
86, 115; histoncal method, 295; 
from Bacon to Drydcn, 169-170, 
in time of Dryden and Pope, 191 et 
seq.; later Victorian, 558; present 
day^ 664 

Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, 
Hutory of, 596 

CrUvnem, Essay on, 203, 20.3, 301 * 
Crtftctsm, Essays in, 464, 573 
Critics, Amcncam M9 
Croaker Papers, The, 608 
CrocketL S. R., 662 
Creesus, 274 

Croker, John Wilson, 386 
Cromwell, Oliver, 146,147,267; JHs- 
eourse roneeming Government of, 
206; Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches 
of, 267, 566. 568, 570, 571; Gaird- 
ner’a mono^ph on, 605; Gold win 
Smith’s monograph on, 652; Hora- 
fian Ode to, Iw 
Crosby, 230 

Cross, John Walter, 529 
Cross Purposes, 549 
Crossing, she, 634 
Crossing the Bar, 412 
Crotchet CastU, 358 
Crowded Street, The, 607 
Crowne, John, 228 
Cruel Patster, The, 549 
Cruise of the Mtdoe, The, 547 
Crueoe's Serioue Reflections, 212 
Cry of the Children, The, 470 • 

Cry of the Human, The, 470 
Cap at Nemuarket, The, 242 


CuchuUin saga, 14,17 
Cuckoo Sony, ^ 

Culture ana Anarchy, 464, 466,573 
Cumberland, Richard, 227 
Cummins Maria S., (02 
Cumnor Halt, 236 
Cunningham, Allan, 329 
“ and Saucer ” School of Drama, 

Cu^ and Death, 165 

Curse of Kehama, 320 

Cursor Mundt, 21. 24, 27 

Curtis, George William, 651 

Cycle of Homilus, 21, 27 

Cycles, Alexander, 33, 34, 39-40, '18 

Cycles, Arthurian, 3,33, 34-39 

Cycles, Celtic, 13 

Cycles, Charlemagne, 40 

Cycles, Roman, 10 

Cycles, Romantic mediP'val, .33 

Cymbeltne, 134 

Cymri, the, 2 

Cyneviulf, 6, 21, 22, 23 

Cynthia. 120 

Cynthia’s Bevels, 148, 1.50, 151 * 

Daffodils, Iff Wonlswor^h, 384 
Daffodils, to, by Ucrnck, 184 
Daily News, 498 
Daisy, 490 * 

Dauy Miller, 63.3 
Dana, Richard Henry, 608, 643 
Daniel, John, 117,124, 125, 126,132 
Daniel Derorida, 532 
D.inisli influence on English literature, 
2, 7, 8 

Dunte’s Dream, 4>12 
Itarius, 274 
Dark Ltdie, The, 319 
Harley, UcorgL, 3.53, 661 
Darinesteter, Madame, 476 
Darwin, Charles Rnbert, 374, 591, 592 
Darwin, Erasmus, 236, 591, 592 
Davenant, Sir William, 155, 170,190, 
223 

Davenport, Robert, 155 
David and Fair Batkshrha, 99 * 

David Copperfield, 498, 500 505 * 
David Simple, 259 
DavuKson, John, 488, 657, 60U 
Davy, Sir Humphry, 201 
Dawson, Ernest, 660 
Day, John, 162 
Day, Thomas, 357 
Day and Night Songs, 479 
Day Dream, 410, 415 * 

“ Da^,Jike our souls, is fiercely dark," 

Day of the Comet, The, 675 
Day’s Work, The, 669 
Daybook of John Dow, 84 
Daybreak, 190 
Daybreak in February, 483 * 

De incendto amorts, 26 
De Orbe Novo, 117 
De Profundis, 565 

De Quincey, Thomas, 252, 308, 372, 
376-383 

Deacon’s Masterpiece, The, 616 
Dead, The, 475 
Dead Child, The, 488 
Dead Pan, The, 470 
Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
612 

Death’e Jest Book, 354 
Deioh of Marlowe, 424 
Death of (Enone, 412 
Death of the Flower, The, (X>7 
Death of the Duke of Wdlington, Ode 
on the, 415, 416* 


Debate of the Bodu and Ou Soul, 26,54 
Debates and Dialogues, mediseval, 26 
Decameron, 101^ 485 
Dedtne and FaU iff the Soman Empire, 
269» 

Dee, Dr., 129 
Deerbrook, 517 
Deerslayer, The, 623 
Defence of Guenevere, The, 450, 452 
Defence of Lucknow, The, 416 
Defence of Poetry, 340 
Defence of the Doctrine of Justification 
174 

Defence of Usury, 398 
Defense of Poesie, 88 ,112 • 

Defense y Rhyme, 117,125 
Defoe, Daniel, 19>. 211-214, 248, 
262 

Dhrdre, 15 

Dejection Ode to, 314, 585 
Dekker, Thomas, 109, 148, 155,161 
Delights of the Muse, 165 
Dduge, 94 • 

Demeter, 412 

Demeter and Persevkone, 564 
Democracy and Liherty, 604 
Denham, John, 201 
Denis Duval, 512, 514 
Dennis, J ohn, 204, 219 
Departing Year, Ode to the, 316 
D^artmental Ditties, 667 
Descent ifUo the Maelstrom, The, 630 
Descent of Christ tiUo Hell, 22 
Descent of Man, The, 502 
Description of Spring, 86 
Deserted Vtliage. The, 245 
Desperate Remedies, 541 
Despised and Rejected, 473 * 

Destiny, 261 * 

Devdopment, Treatise on, 290 
Development of Christian Doctrine, 579, 
581, 591 

Devd IS an Ass, The, 140 
Devil’s Law Case, The, 160 
Demi’s Walk, 2 he, 320 
Devotional wrorks, niediaival, 26 
Dial^t novel, the, 662 
Dialogue of the Ancients, 16 
Dialogue of Three Templars, 377 
Dialogues and Debates, mediaeval, 26, 
54. See also Dyaloge 
Dialogues between Sylas and Philonas 
280 

Dialogues on Natural Religion, 284, 
285 

Diamond Lens, The, 633 

Diana of the Crossways, 4()9,534,537 * 

Diansts, 219 

Diary of an Old Soul, The, 470 
Diary, Fanny Burney’s, 260 
Diary, (Trabb Robinson’s, 231 
Diary, Evelyn’s, 220, 222 
Diary, Pepys’, 192,* 193 * 220,* 221 • 
Diary, Henry Sidnev’s, 220 
Diary, Countess of Warwick's, 220 
Dicey, A. V., 457, 563 
Dickens, Charles, 24C, 253, 349, 378, 
404, 405, 474, 488. 497-506, 507, 
512,514,515,526, SM, 531,548,552, 
605,600,654,610,671 678 
Dictionary of National Biography, 576 
DictionaryoftheEnglish Langu%ge,2ii\, 
242, 243 

Didactic writings, mediseval, 24 
Difference between an Absolute and a 
Limiled Monarchy, The, 110 
Dipsychus, 464 
Dis Ahter Vuum, 436 
Dueourse concerning the Govemmut 
of Oliver Cromwell, 206 
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lH»emiT*e of Poene, 116 * 

Diteovene of Wikhcrafu, 134 
Dueovena, 160, 206 
Dtspenian, The, 204 
DuimIi, Bmjamin, SIC 
DuuenjiioHS tn Athene and Borne, On 
the, 215 

DiMertaltcn on the Progreis of EOuad 
Phdoeojdiy, 386 
Ditti/, bv Sydney, 80 * 

Dinmai, The, IM 
Dmne Tragedy, The, 600 
Divuiee, Ensluh, 166 ft atq. 

Dwtnily of Jestu, The, 682 
27tnore«, Doetnne and iMhi.iplinf of. 
178 

Dixon, Canon, 484 
Dobell, Sydney, 477 
Dobson, AttnUn, 495, 496-407, 677 
DoetoPa DUrmma, The, (>73 
Doctrinal DerdupmrnJ, Eamy of, 670, 
681 

Doctrine and Diacipliue of Dtvnree, 178 
Dodgaon, Rev. C. L , ate Carroll, 
Lewis 

Dombey and Bon, 498, 600, 503 * 

Don Juan, 333. 334, 336.* 666 
Don Julian, 349 
Don Qmxole in England, 261 
Dtm Roderick, 320 
Donne, John, 140, IbS, 182-181 
— school of, 182 et atq 
Door in the WeUl, The, 677 
Dorian Omy, 666, 662 
DouhU Dealer, The, 223, 224 
Douglas, Gavin, 77 
Dover Beach, 466 
Dowdon, Edward, .677 
Dowden, Rtohanl, 486 
Dowland, John, 12b 
Dr CloiidiM, 633 
Dr Jtktfl and Mr Hyde, .650, 576 
Drake, Joseph Ri-dman, 608 
Drama, general influence, 89. 146, 
nature, 89, earlier lU'iiaseence. 89- 
109, in Johnson and Fielding’s 
lime, 2;H) , Jonaon's, 160, Marlowe’s, 
102, Pust-Shakespearean, 1.54-16.6, 
of I7tb century, 222-228, ongin 
and history, 90, present day, 658, 
663 , Bhakespean'an, 134- 138 
Dramatic Idylls, 434 

Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elm- 
beth,310 

Dramatic hyrica, 429 
DranKdic Monohguea, 110 
Dramatic Opimona, 671 
Dramatic Potay, Esaay on, 197, 207 * 
Dramatic Poeta, Bpectmena of Engluih, 
364,365 

Dramatic Eomancfa, 430 
Dramatic Scenes, 353 
Dramatu Ptratnue, 432 
Drapier Lettera, 215 

Drayton, Michael, 30, 102, 124. 126, 
132 

Dream of Eugene Aram, 420 
Dream of Oerontiua, 420 * 

Dream of JoAa Ball, 4.50, 4.53, 66.5 
Dream of Maxen Wledig, 18, 19 
Dream of BhomOwy. 18, 19, 20, 35 
Dream ^ the Rood, 6 
Draamthorpe, 478 

Drtd ' a Tale of the Oreal Ihanud 
Bicamp, 633 
Drink, sm 
Drum Tape, 614 

Drummond of Hawthornden, William, 
149,274 

Drummond, Prof., .588 


Dryden, John, 36, 39, 170, 178, 194, 
195, 196-200, 202, 207, 223, 228, 
229; influence and ideals ^ hie 
time, 191 e< aeq. 

Dueheaa of ilalfi, 100 
DuSmn, Lady, 469 
Dugdale, Bir William, 272 
Dwe of Argyll, To the, 410 
Duke of Qniae, 228 
Duke of Mercia, 425 
Duke of Milan, 164 
Duke'e Miatrtae, The, 165 
" Dum-Dum,” 497 
Dunbar, William, 76 
Dimeiad, 203, 204,* 272 
Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, 8, 23 
D’Urfejr, Thomas, 201 
Dwight, Timothy, 607 
DyaJoge againat Lutheraniam and 
Ti/ndak, 82 

Dyaloge of Comfort againal Tribulation, 
82 

Dyer, John, 233 
Dynaala, The, 541, .546 

Eadmer of Canterbury, 10 
Earl Sirongbow, 3.58 
Earth Worms, 692 

Earthly Paradiae, The, 4.50, 4.5J, 453 

Eaat London, 488 

Eaat Lynne, 533 

Eaater Office, 91 

Eojtler Song, 64 

Eastern infliiencCH on English liteiatun 
3, 9, 10 

Eaaticard Do, 148 
Eecleamalieal Hiatory, Bede’s, 7, 8 
Eceleaiaatical Hiatory, Collier’s, 2tiH 
Eceleaiaalteal Itemoneda, 268 
Secleaiaalieol Polity, Laws of, 113 
Ecclesiastical WTiters, enriv, 8 
Echo and the ferry, 464 * 

Echo from Wtllowuood, An, 17') 

Echo'a Sony, 1.54 
EoononiuH of Victcman era, .5h4 
Economy of Vegelah'in, 23b 
Eklen, Richard, 117 
Edgar, 8 

Edgeworth, Mana, 260. *’62 
Edinburgh Magazine, 38<i 
Edinburgh Renew, 384, 597 
Edinburgh, Satire on, 77 
Education, Mnnnern, and Lileminre. 
Eaaaya on, 392 

Education, progress of, 272-27.5 
Education of Daughlera, 394 
Education, some Thnughfa on, 273, 278 
Ediaard I, 09 
Edward 11, 102, 293 
Edward III. 139 

Edwards, .lonatlisn, (lOO, 621, 649 
Edwin of Delta, 478 
Egan, I’lerop, 499 
Egerton, George, 662 
Eqmd, The. .534, 636 • 

Eihon Baailike, 169 

Elegy tn a Country Churchyard, 234 

Elena'a Song, 423 • 

E(f King, The, 329 
-.^ric, 8 
raia; see Lamb 

Ebot, Geoige, 324, 32.5, 406, 474, 602, 
.506, 617, 621, 620, 628-.533, 634, 
636, 571, 678, 687, 664, 604, 669. 
Life by Cross, 629 
Elizabeth. 605 
Elizabethan ilmma, 3.53 
— prose writers, 10.5, 111 
Ebzabethan LiferatHrr, 576 
Elliot, KUne/.ei. 312, 405, 419. liiO 


Ellis, Havelook, 619 

Elaie Fenner, 632, 644, 646, 640 

Emblema, 189 

Emenon, Ralph Waldo, 496, 607, 666, 
669, 614, 634-638, 639, 640, 641, 660; 
Biography by Howelb, 644 
Emilia in England, 634 
Emma, 262, 263,* 264 * 

Emotums and the WUI, The, 587 
Empedoelea on Etna, 4B4 
Emperor'a Bird'a Neal, The, 011 
Empire of the Eaat, IN 
Bmpiy Purae, The, 637 
Empty IFoman, An, 267 
Encouragement to a Lover, 188 
Endearoure after a Christian Life, 688 
Endijmion, by Lylv, 90 
Endymion, by Keats, 343, 344, 666 
England of time of Chaucer, 63-66; 
of time of Milton and Banyan, 146; 
of Shakespeare’s day, 126-1M 
England, The Conquest of, 601 
England, History of, by Froude, 509 
GOO 

England, Htalory of, by Hume, 268 
England, Hiatory of, by Lmgaid, 300 
England, History of, by Bfookintosh, 
385 

England, History of, bv Macaulay, 
.597 • 

England tn the Eighteenth Century, 
Hiatory of, 604 
England in 7'tme of War 477 
England, my England, 489 
England, The Malting of. WH 
Euglanda Heroieal Epistles, 12.5 
English BalUida, 427 

English Barda and Scotch Ri .tprre, 
333, 334, 339, 386 

English Church Chnmidrs, Medueval, 
272 

English Comic Wntera, 370 
English Constitution, The, 604 
English Dramatic Porta, 365 
English Humounsta of the Eighteenth 
Century, The, 512, 513, 514 
English Idylls, 409 
English Language, The, 21, 66 
English Literature, formative influences 
in, 1 ft aeq , prosent-day tendencies 
in, b.57-666 

English Ltleniture, Modem, .576 
English Lilerature, Short History of, 57G 
English Mail Coach, 37’< 

Eagtisk Peojde, History of the, 601 • 
English Poeaie, Dtseourar of, 116 * 
English Poesy, Ohaervahons in tht Art of, 
116 

English Poelry, History of, bv Conrthope. 
670 

English Poetry. Hiatory of, by Wnrton, 
236 

English Poets, 309, 370 
English Poets of the Nineteenth Century, 
644 

English Songs, 353 

Sn^iah Thought in tAe Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury. 670 

Engliah Traveller, The, 162 
English Utililanana, The, 678 
Bmgmaa of Life, 672 
Enoch Arden, 413 

Enquiry concerning the Origin of Chris¬ 
tianity, ,528 

Enquiry concerning Polilteal Justice, 392, 
393* 

Enquiry into the Causes of the late Inenase 
</ Rotbers, 229 
Entail, The. 662 
Eothen, 003 



EpieofBade$,419 
Epu on Women, 479 
Epicane, or The Stlent Woman, 149, 
150,151 
Eptatrean, 330 
Epigrams, 670 
Ejnpsyehidton, 336, 3jO 
Epulu to Cuno, 231 
Epistle to William Iloqarth, 235 
Epistles of Poets and Poesy, 102 
l^Uhalamwn, 120, 121, 123 * 
Evtlhalamium, 182 
Epsom Wells, 223 
Erasmus, 80, 61, 83, 84 
Ereu hon, 517 
Eremhon Bevisited, 517 
Ernest, or Pobheal Segeneraiion, 419 
Ersicine, Thomati, 578 
Esmond, 208,325,512.511, 51'-., 510 * 
Es.say, later Victuriiin, .558, modern, 
601; pioneors of, 206 
Essay ronctrnwy the Fffeet of Air on 
the Tinman Uody, 219 
Essay eonremmy the Nature of 4li- 
menls, 219 

Essay of Doctrinal Development, 579, 
581 

Essay on Carlyle, 638, 643 * 

Essay on Comedy, 5.35, KM* 

Essay on Cntrnsm, 2o2, 203, 201 * 
Lrsny on Dramatsr Poesy, l't7, 207 
Eisay OH Frederiek the Ureal, 598 
Ersiiy on Hogarth, 658 
Essay on Man, 203, 204 * 

Essay on Milton, 597 
Essay on Miracles, 285 
Essay on Poesy or Art, 374, 375 * 
Essay on Poetry, hy Howells, (ill 
Essay OH Poetry, l>v Temple, 207 • 
Fssay on Holitude, 206 
Fssiiy on Taste, 374 
Essay on the Human Vnderslandinti, 
278, 280." 293 

Essay on the Pleasures of Painting, 
369* 

E^say on the Principle of Population, 
4Cfi 

Essay on the Beality of Appanthms, 
212 

Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
2ii9 

Essay on the Tragedies of Shakespeare, 

ata 

Essay lauards a New Theory of I’lston, 
280 

EssayistH, the Great, 208-219; lat*T, 
3(>2 

Essays, liy Arnold, 461 

Essays, by Bacon, 114,145, 109, 200 

Essays, by (loldsinilh, 245 * 

Essays, by llazlitt, 372,* 373 * 
Essays, by Macaulay, 386 
Essays, by Bleele, 210 
Essays and Bevtews, by Fatlison, 583 
Essays concerning the Human Under¬ 
standing, Philosophieal, 284 
Essays, Critical ana JJistorital, 386 
Essays, first critical, 86 
Essays in Criticism, 464, 573 
Essays in English Literature, 576 
Essays, Moral and Political, 283 
Essays of Elia, 363, 367-368.* 387 
Essays on Church and Beligimi, La\l, 
464 

Essays on Education, Manners, and 
Literature, 392 

Essays on the Intellectual and Active 
Powers of Man, 286 
Essays, Social, 568 

Essays, Speculative and Suggestive, 565 


INDEX 

Estorie des Angles, 36 
Estone des Bretons, 36 
Ethel wold, 6 
Etbercgc, George, 223 
Ethical Philosophy, Dissertation on the 
Progress of, 385 
Ethical Ihinkeri, 286 
Elhtes, Principles of, 502 
Ellnek Bards, 275 

Euclid, Athelward’s translation oC, 9 
Eugansan Hills, lanes sontten among 
the, 338 

Euphranor, 467 

Euphues, 99, 105-106,* 109, 111 
Euphues' Shadow, 107 
Euphuism, 105, 112, 134 
Europe during IheMiddle Ages, Slate of, 
390, 391 * 

European, The, 633 
European Morals, Hutory of, IXl'l 
Evan Hamnqton, 531 
Evangelicalism, 425, 578 
Evangeline, 46-1, 6(X), till 
Evans, Nathaniel, 607 
Evan.s, Sebastian. 483 
i Ere of St Agnes, 342, 344, 345, 445 
Ere of Si. Mark, 344, 345, 346 * 
Evelina, 260 

Evelyn, .lohn, 220, 222, 288 
Eielyn Hope, 429, 434 
T.rery Man ii his Humour, 148, 150, 
l.'il * 

Every Man out of His Humour, 148, 
150 

Everyman, 91, 95 
I'Aolulioii, docinne of, 587, 591 
Kt'olution and J'*htrs, 591 
Ejaininer, I'he, 358, 3(i9, 383, 516 
Ercelsior, '509 

Errursinn, The, bv Mrs I'’i.mces 
Brooke, 260 

Fjiurswn, 'Ike, by Wordsworih, 308, 
385 

Frerration again’-t Vulcan, 119 
Ejhortalion to Prince Henry, 271 
Ejile, BeJleeSions upon, 268 
I', rod us, 22 

Expansion of England, The, 60-1 
F. C., To, 484 

Faber, Frederick William, 426 
I I ahioia, 582 

Fable for Critics, A, 608, 0-17 
Fables, by Dijden, 198 
Fables, by Gay, 2i)5 
I Fables, by Si e\ ensnn, 575 
Fabyan, Hohert, 80 
Face, .4, 440 
Faedh Ftada, 16 

1 Faerie Queene, 120, 121, 122,* 124 
I Fair Annie, 60-61 
! Fair Jill, The, 259 
Fair Maid of the West, 163 
Faire Quarrell, 'The, 161 
Fairfav coin-spomlence, the, 2l>7 
Fuiru's Funeral, A, 389* 

Faithful for Ever, 477 

Falconer, William, 235 

Fall of Jerusalem, The, 425 

Fall of Bobe^pierre, The, 316 

Fall of the House of I'sher, The, 630 

Fall of Troy, 7 he, 'I9 

Fallen Star, The, 3.54 * 

Familiar ijuter.,, by Howell, 2(i8 
Famtliar Letter, by Kiebaidsim, 217 * 
Familiar Studies of Men and ISooks, 
074 

Familiar Studies on Scientifie Subjects, 
290 

Family of Love, The, 161 


po? 

Fanshawe, (^4 
Fanshawe, Lady, 220 
Farfromtke MaddingCrowid, 541,514* 
Farce, 90, first English, 93 
Fareivell to Noms and Drake, 99 
Farina, 534 

Farmer's Ingle, The, 275 
Farquhar, George, 226 
Fatal Dowry, The, 163 
Fatal Marriage, The, 228 
Father and Son, 576 
Father Butler, 547 
“ Father Prout,” 387 
Fatima, 409, 414 * 

Faust, Taylor's translation of, 621 
Fausitne, 460 

Faustus, by Marlowe, 101,103,* 119 
Faiio, 125 

Fears in Solitude, 316 
Feast for Worms, A, 189 
Fenian Cycle, 15 
Ferguson, Samuel, 479, 861 
Fergussoii, Uobert, 275 
Ferishlah's Fancies, 432, 434 
Fenier, Susan, 260, 261 
Feslus, 423 * 

Fiction, Romanticism in, 355: see also 
Novelists 

“ Field, Michael,” 476 
Fielding, Henry, 226, 251-254, 255, 
259, 263, life of his time, 229 
Fielding, Miss, 259 
Fij’ne III the Faff, 433 
Finlay, (leorge, 599 
File of London, 192 
1 Fire of Lore, 28 
1 Firmilian, 193 

Fust Blast of the Trumpet against the 
Monstrous Regiment of Women, 274 
First Men in the Moon, / he, 675 
7'irs( 1 lolefs, The, 425 
P'isher, John, 166,167 
I'ltrgerald, Eduard, 406, 408, 463, 
167-468 

FiU-Stephen, William, 11, 92 
Flanders and Germany, Sketches tn, 
559 

Fo'c'sle Tams, 479 

Polk poetry of Siotland, 301 

Folk songs, mediaeval, 53, 55 

Food of the Gods, The, 675 

Fonl, Juhii, 1(>3 

Forestry, 412 

Fors Clamgera. 560 

Forsaken Merman, The, 465 

Forster, Jolin, 428, 498, 520, 534, 605 

Forteseue, Sir John, 110 

Fortnightly Beeieiv, 531 

Foul Play, 5()8 

Four Chief Places of Scripture which 
treat of Marriage, 178 
Four Georges, The, 514 
Four P's, The, 91, 94, 96 • 

Fot, George, 147 
Fos, Richard, 81 
Flaming Heart, The, 185 
Fleet Street Eclogues, 6(30 
Fleetwood, 357, 392 

Fleshly School of Poetry, The, 444, 458 

Fletcher, Andn‘w, 268 

Fletcher, Giles, 121, 181 

Flelther, John, 139, 155, 156-160 

Fletcher. Pliineas, 181 

Flight of the Duchess, The, 430 

Florence of Worcesler, 10 

FIoiio, John, 113 

Florts and Illanehffleur, 41 

Floiver's Name The, 435 

Flowers, Herbs, and Weeds, 88 

Fra Lippo Lippi, 431, 437 
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FragmttU o« (iowrnm«nlj398 
France, •toi 7 -CTcloa of, 34, 35 
FranM,7o,S16 
Frankenttet», 357 
Franklin. Benjamin, 621 
— Autobiography, @22 
Franer’s Maganne, 359, 387, 506, 512, 
599 

Frederic, Harold, 633 
Frtieriek the Great, Carlvle’a Life of, 
566,508, 571 

Fredenek the Great, Macaulay’s Euay 
on, 598 

Free ThonAte »« Fuhlte Affaire, 370 
Freeman, Edward Augustus, 602 
French influence in time of Dryden 
andPope^lOl, 102,202, on English 
comedy, 223; on English mediaeval 
romance, 33 

French language, influence on English 
literature, 2,3 

French Ucvoluiion, the, 293,295; in¬ 
fluence on English Romantic move¬ 
ment, 298 

French Revolution, The, by Carlyle, 
600, 568, 571, 598 

Frenen Revolulton, Reflections on, by 
Burke, 270,271,* 395 
Freneau, Philip, 607 
Frere, John Ilooklmm, 491, 492 
FViar Bacon and Fnar Bungay, 100 
Friends in Council, 572 
FnendJnp’s Garland, 573 
From Greenland's icy mountains, 420 
Frost tU MtdntglU, 310 
Frost Spirit, The, 612 
Froude, James Anthony, 566, 507, 
578,596,599,601, 602 
Froude, Richard Hurrell, 582, 599 
Frozen Deep, The, 548 
Fry, Elisabeth, 403, 404, 578 
Fudge Family, The, 330 
Fuller, Sarah Margaiet, 613, 650, 651 
Fuller, Thomas, 128,172 
Funeral, The, by Donne, 183 * 
Funeral, The, by Steele, 210 
Fumiss, Harry, 066 
Furnivul, Frederick, 576 
Future, The. 466 
Future tn America, The, 674 


Qakuc invasion, flrat, 1 
Gaimar, GeOrei, 36, 42 
Qairdner, James, 005 
Gsle, Norman, 487 
Galileo, 288 

Galsworthy, John, 511, 658, 662, 664 
Galt, John, 552 
Game oJChess, A, 161 
Gamester, The, 165 
Gammer Ourlon’s Needle, 91, 98 * 
Garden of Cyrus, The, 171 
Garden of Proserpine, The, 401 
Gardiner, Samuel Raivson, 500,603 
Garnett, Dr Richard, 359, 476, 482, 
486,676 

Garrick, David, 230,241, 256 
Garth. Samuel, 204 
Gsacoisne, George, 86,115,117,119 
GaskelT, Mia. Elizabeth Cleghorn, 518, 
6201, 523, 526-528, 605 
Gates of Paradise, 304 
Gauden, John, 109 
Gaulish dialect, 17 
Gawain, 26 

Oaieayne and the Green Knight, 40,48- 
61,104 

Gay, John, 205, 227 
Gebir, 349, 350 
Geddea, Alexander, 275 


Genesis, 22 

Gentle Slupherd, The, 275 * 

Gentleman Dancing Master, The, 223 
Gentleman Usher, The, 154 
QenOeman's ifag^ne. The, 241 
Genflrey of Monmouth, 10,18, 35, 97 
Geology, Principles o/, 590, 591 
George-a-Greene, the Pinner of Wake¬ 
field, 100 

George Bamvsdl, 226 
Geraint, 18, 20 
Germ, The, 442, 472 
German influence on English litera¬ 
ture, 374 

German philosophy, influence on Eng¬ 
lish thought, 687, 588 
German Romanticism, 299; influence 
on Romantic Revival in England, 
297-298 

Gervase of Canterbury, 11 
Geste des Bretons, 36 
Gibbon, Edward, 241, 269 
Gifford, William, 886 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, 113, 117 
Gilbert, William Schwenck, 495 
Gildas, History and Epistle of, 18 
Glider, Richara Watson, 621 
Gipsies, The, 239 * 

Giraldus Gambrcnsis, 11, 35, 53 
Gisborne, Maria, Shelley’s Letter to, 
339 

Gissing, George, 552, 662 
Gladiators, The, 548 
Glanville, Rdliili, 12 
Glapthorne, llcnry, 155 
Glasgow, 478 * 

Gli'emen, 33 
Globs, The, 3^ 

Glosses, Continental, Irish texts in, 13 
Glover, Richard, 233 
Go, lovely rose, 187 * 

Goldin Market and other Poems, 472 
God and the Bible, 571 
God’s Terrible Voice i« the City, 192 * 
Gudric’s Uymni, 53 
Godwin, William, 203, 299, 337, 357, 
363, 392-391, 402, 657 
Goethe, 297,298; Lift, by Lewes, 575, 
605 

Goidels. the, 1,12,17 
Going to the Wars, On, IBS 
Gold Bug, The, 630 
Gtdd Hair, 432 

Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius, 105 
Golden Legend, The, by Jacobus a 
Voragiiie, 22 

Gidden Legend, Caxton’s translation 
of, 78, 450 

Golden Legend, The, by Longfellow, 609 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, 
482 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 227. 229, 241, 242, 
244-247,256, 269; Life, by Wash¬ 
ington Irving, 622 
Gondihert, 190 

Good-natured Man, The, 227, 245 
Good Orisoun to Our Lady, 53 
Good Wives, 650 
Good Word for Winter, A, 648 * 
Goodbye, my Fancy, 614 
Googe, Barnabv, 86 
GorbAue, 01, 07,* 103 
Gordon, Adam Lindsay, 484 
Gore, Mn, 518 
Gosse, Edmund, 570 
Gosaon, Stephen, 105,115 
Gothie,On the Nature of, 451,* 454 
Gothic Revival, the, 293 
— romance, 355 
Gothic School, 630 


Government, Fragment on, 886 
Governments, Treatise of, 278 
Gower, John, 41, 71-7i 138 
Graal saga, 38, 40, 48 
Grace Abounding, 174 
Grace before Meat, 367 * 

Graham, Harry, 497 
Grammar of Assent, A, 581 
Grammar schools, 272 
Grammarian’e Fimend. A, 438 * 
Granada, Conguest of, by Dryden, 228 
Granada, Conquest of, by Irving, 622 
Grand Babylon Soui, The, 676 
Grand. Sarah, 662 
Grandfather's Chair, 624 
Grant^ James, 547 

Grasshopper and Cricket sonnets by 
Keats, Hunt, and Shelley, on, 348 
Grateful Servant, The, 165 
Grave, The, 233,304 
Graves, Arthur Perceval, 661 
Graven C. L., 497 
Gray, David, 479 
Gray, Thomas, 233-234, 236 
Great Expectations, 500, 504 * 

Great Hoggarty Diamond, The, 512 
Great RebMion. History of the, 268 
Greece, History of, by Finlay, 690 
Greece, History of, by Grote, 598 
Greece, History of, by Tbirlwall, 598 
Grenan Vm, Ode on a, 345, 346,* 606 
Greek influences on English litera¬ 
ture, 3 

Greek Sludiei^55i 
Green, John Richard, 409, 601 
Green, Joseph, 607 
Green, Matthew, 233 
Cm-en, Thomas Hill, 457, 587 
Green that you did wish me wear. The, 
86 * 

Greene, Robert, 99,100-101, 107 
Greg, William Ratbbone, 403, 572 
Gregory, Lady, 601 
Gregory, Story of, 22 
Greiffenhwen, Maurice, 666 
GreviUe, f^ke, 87 
Grey, Lady Jane, 273 
Griffin. Gerald, 547 
Griffith Gaunt, 508 
Groat's Worth of Wit, A, 100, 101 
Grocyn, William, 81 
Grongar Hill, 233 
Grouetcste, Roliert, 287 
Grote, George, 598 
Group of Noble Dames, A, 541 
Growth of British Foitcy, 604 
Growth of Popery, 189 
Grub Street, 230 
Grytt Grange, 358 
Guardian, me, 209, 210 
Guardian Angel, The, 644, 645 
Ouaees at Truth, 672 
Guent, Lady Charlotte, 18, 577 
Gnevanu Antonio de, 106 
Gulliver's Trarde, 215, 217 
Gumare romance cycle, 18 
Ounlaug and Belga, 349 
Gup Mannenng, Sra 
Guy of Warunck, 32,33,44-45,46,87, 
104 

Hadassa, 

Hail, Columbia f 607 
Haff i Baba of Ispahan, 547 
Hake, Thomas Gordon, 482 
Hakluyt, Richard, 111, 117,118 
Hales, John, 169 
Hales, Thomas de, 63 
Hedf-atUep, 353 
Basi Mamenhad, 88 
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Rdket, Geoiw, 275 
Hall, Edwai^ 80 
Hatl, Fielding, 4B3, 040, 605 
Hall, Joseph, 125,139, 178 
Hall, Robert, 576 
Hallam, Arthur, 408 
Hallam, Henry, 380, 390 
Halleck, FitK-Greene, 608 
Ilallou-Fmr, 275 
EaiM, Hame, Jlame, 329 * 

Hamilton, Anthony, 220 
Hamilton, William, 275 
Hamilton, Sir William, 583 
HamUl, by Kyd, 100 
Hamiet, by Shakespeare, 131,133,134, 
137,* 139 

Hammond, Henry, 169 

Rand and Soulf 503 

Sand of Ethelberta, The, 541, 545 

Handlyng Synne, The, 21, 25 

Handy Andn, 547 

Hanqtng of the Crane, The. 009 

Hankiii, St. John, 006 

Hans Bmtniann’s Ballads, 051 

Hard Cash, 508, 510* 

Hardy, Thomas, 29, 400, 541-546, 
552, 553, 578, 658, 077 
Hare, Augustus, 572 
Hare, Julius, 572 
Harleian MSS, 231 
Harmony of the Church, The, 125 
Harold, 411, U2 
Harp of Eenfreuishire, The, 32!) 
Harracfen, Beatrice, 002 
Harrington, James, 173 
Harris, Joel Chandler, 033 
Harrison, Frederic, 587, 005 
Harrison, William, 111, 127 
Harry L^equrr, 547 
Barry Richmond, 531, 535 * 

Harte, Francis Brel, 6-14, 653, 654 
Harvey, William, 290 
Hasty ruddxng, 607 
Haunted House, The, 421, 422 * 
Haunted Man, The, 408, 5(X) 

Haunted Palace, The, 631 * 
Havelokf^, 42-44 
Kawps, Stephen, 74 
Hawker, Robert Stephen, 425, 426 
Hawkins, Sir John, 117 
Hawkins, Sir Uichaiil, 117 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 381, 623-029 
6^, 641 646,653, Life, hy Stephen, 
633: monograph on, by Jameson,633 
Raydon, Beniamin, 558 
Hayes, Alfred, 487 
(laylev, William, 236 
Haystkck tn the Floods, The, 452,454 » 
Haywood Mrs, 259 
Hazhtt, William, 164, 314, 353, 363, 
366, ^7, 368-374, 387, 393, 558 
He heard her sing, 468 
Headlong HaO, &8, 350 • 

Health and Holiness, 490 
Hearn, Lafcadio, 4(3, 665 
Hearn, Thomas, 272 
Heart of Rome, The, 633 
Hearts Insurgent, 541 
Heathen Chinee, The, 655 
Heathen songs and legends, 4 
Heber, Reginald, 425, 426 
Hedge, Rev. Frederick Henry, 650 
He^,294 

Heir of Reddyffe, The, 563 
Helen, To, 631 
Helene, To, 353 * 

HeUae,340,341* 

Henenism of Keats, 345 
of Shelley, 3^ 
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Helps, Sir Arthur, 672 
Hemans, Mta., 322,469,473 
Henchman, The, €12 
Hendyng’s proverbial poems, 54 
Henley, William Ernest, 488, 577, 
658 

Hennell, Charles, 528 

Henry IF, 131,132,136,* 137,142* 

Henry V, 132 

Henry VII, 80 

Henry Fi/, 605 

Henry VII, History of the Reign of, 
144,145, 267 

Henry VIII, 80; Life, by Lord Her¬ 
bert, 267 

Henry VllI, 134,163 
Henry Hdbrach • Student tn Life and 
Philosophy, 572 
Henry of Bracton, 12 
Ileniy of Uuiitin^on, 10, 35 
Heniyson, Robeit, 39, 75 
ETensiow, Pliilip, 154, 160 162 
Her Winning Ways, 482 
Herbert, George, 169,180 
Herbert of Cberbury, Lord, 267, 288 
410 

Here awa’, there awa , 375 
Ilereward the Wake, 507, 506 
Heiford, Dr. C. H., 605 
Hermits, 27 

Hero and Leander, 102,104 
Heroes, 508 

Heroes and Hero-Worship, 508, 571 
Heroic Cycle of Odlic Sagos, 14 
llerriek,'Robert, 184 
Uerschd, Sir John, 200 
Hervey, Lord, 265-266 
Hripertdes, 184 
Heyaood, John, 94, 06 
Heywoo'l, Thomas, 161-162 
Hiawatha, 609, 610,* 611 
High Life heloio Stairs, 227 
High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, 
474* 

Hilda Lessways, 676 
Hill, Birkbeck. 457 
Hill, Raven, 606 

Hind and the Panther, The, 107,198 
Ilistma Segum RrUannite, 35 
Historians, American, 051; fioin six¬ 
teenth to eighteenth centui v, 207- 
271; luneteenth century, 390-392, 
596 

Histone Doubts, 266 
Hislorieal romances, 355, 596 
Histones, medieval Latin, 9, 21 
History and Epistle of Gtldas, 18 
History and Present Stale of Virginia, 
621 

History, Lectures on the Study of 
Mediaval and Modem, 602 
History, Letters on the Study of, 208 
History ofCmlisation in England, 603 
Hulory of Cnttcism and Literary Taste 
tn EuropeJSlQ 

Hulory of Englemd, by Froude, 599, 
600 

History of England, by Hume, 268 
History of England, by Liiigam, 390 
History of England, by Macaulay, 59T* 
Hulory of England, by Mackintosh, 
385 

History of England, Constitutional, 
by Hallam, 3M 

Hulory of Sngland,Constitutionai, by 
Stubbs, 602 

Hulory of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, 604 

Hulory of EngUsh Poetry, by Courtr 
hope, 670 


Hutary of Endish Poetry, by Warton, 
235 

History of European Morals, 604 
Hulory of Greece, by Finlay, 599 
History of Greece, by Grote, 698 
History of Greece, by Tliirlwall, 598 
Hulory of John Bull, 219 
History of Latin Christianity, 392 * 
Hulory of My Own Times, * 
History of New York, 622 
Uutory of Rome, 599 
History of Scotland, 269 
History of Spanish LUeiature, 651 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, 386 
History of the SrUons, 35 
History of the Bntons, Ancient, 18,35 
History of the Church of Scotland, 267 
History of the Commonwealth, 393 
Hulory of the Conquest of Mexico, 651 
Hulory of the Conquest of Peru, 651 
History of the English People, 601 * 
History of the Great Rebellion, 208 
History of the Jews, 599 
Uutory of the Kings of England, 35, 36 
History of the Norman Conquest, OtB 
Hulory of the Papacy dunnq the Period 
of the Reformalton, 603 
History of the Peninsular War, 391.* 
603 

History of the Plague, 192 
History of the Puritans, 208 
History of the Reformation, 269 
History of the Reign of Henry VII, 
144,14.5, 267 

History of the Reign of the Emperor 
Charles V, 269 

History of the Rise and Influence of 
the Spirit of Rationalism tn Europe, 
601 

History of the United Kingdom, Politi¬ 
cal, t>52 

History of the United Netherlands, 651 
History of the United Stales, 651 
Hulory of Ike World, 114, 115 
History of Tithes, 171 
Hobbes, John Olivei, 633 
Hobbes, Thomas, 170, 173, 273, 275- 
277, 278, 279,281,286, 288 
Hodges, Dr, 192 
HuRinan, Charles Fenno, 620 
Hogarth, William, Epistle to 235 * 

— On the Genius and Character of 
365, 558 

llugg, James, 323,329,387 
UohMinden, 330 
llolcroft, Thomas 227 
Hohnshed, Raphael, 111 
HoUy Tree Inn, 500 
Holmes, Oliver W'endell, 1, 233, 643- 
647, 653 

Holy City, The, 174 
Holy Living, 249 
Holy Roman Empire, The, 605 
Holy StaU, 172 • 

Holy Tide, The, 424 * 

Holy War, The, 174,175 
Holy WUlu’e Prayer, 302 
Homer, Chapman’s translationa of, 
154. 342,344; Cowper’a translation 
of, 237 

Hoinihes, 21, 22 
Ilomiliti, Cycle of, 21,27 
UomUiee of Elflic, 8 
Honour of the Garter, 99 
Hood, Thomas, 405, 420-422 
Hook, The^ore, 492,547 
Hooker, Richard, 111, 113, 168, 209 
Hooper, Bishop, 167 
Hope, ^9 

Hopkuwm, Francis, 607 
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Hopkinson, Joseph, 607 
IJoratiaH Ode lo CromweU, 189 
Horn, Gertrude Franklin, 634 
Home, Richard Hengist, 4^, 424 
Horner, Francis, 385 
IJjrie-shoe Xobtnton, 623 
Uoeptlal, The, 488 
Houghton, Lord, 493 
Bound of IIram, The, 496 
Boutm cf Idleneee, 333,385 
Houn oj Thought, 588 
House of lliaekwood, The, 533 
House of Fame, The, 67 
Home of the Seven Gahles, The, fSi, 
625 

Efiuse of the Wolfings, The, 450 
House with the Green Shutters, The, 552 
Household Words, 474, 498 
Hov I built myself a house, 541 
How tl strikes a eonievijutrary, 436 
How they brought the good news, 428, 

Howard, John, 403, 404 
Howell, James, 208 
Iluchown, 51 
Hnekleberry Finn, 6,50 
HudihraSjm.),* 491 
Hughes, Tlioin.vi, 36 
Hugo of Rouen, 9 

Human Action, 1‘rttictplrs of, 308, 370 
Human Action, Table of the Springs of, 
400 

Human Knowledge, Principles of, 280, 
283 

Human Mind, Inmiry into the, 286 
Human Nature, Treatise on, 283 
Human Vnderstanding. Essay on the, 
278, 280,* 293 

Human Understanding, PhJosophteal 
Essays eoneeraing the, 284 
Huiuaiutanan eioup of writers, 497 
Hume, David, 206, 283-280, 401, 583 
Hume, Martin, 605 
Humorists, American, 653-6.5G 
HumorisU, present day, (>02 
Humorists of the Fi">‘*eeni>i Century, 
The English, :‘\‘d, '>13, ill 
Humour out of Breath, 102 * 

Humphry Clinker, 255 
Hunchback, The, 421 
Hundi«‘d Years’ 'tSoi, 05 
Hunt, Holman, 411 
Hunt, Leigh, 337, 312-344, 348-349, 
373,383-384, SWi, 071 
Bunting^the Snark, 490 
Huon of Bordeaux, 40 
Hutchinson, Lucy, 273 
Hutton, James, 2^ 

Hutton, KichaM Holt, 575, 579, 584, 
5f»0. 693, 633 

Huxley, Thomas Henry 583, 584, 
691,592-590,671 
Bychs Scorner, 95 
Hyde, Dr. Douglas, 661 
Hydrostatics, 221 
Hymn to Colour, 537, 539 
Hymn to Contentment, 206 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, 338 
Hymn to Proserpine, 459, 462 * 

Hymn to the Pillory, 212 
Hymns, by St. Guuiir, 53 
Hymns, hy Watts, 234 
Hymns, by Wesley, 235 
Hymns, the Olney, 237 
Bypatia, 606, 508 
Eyponm, 845, 609, 610; 632 

7 am a pared of rain etnvingi, 642 * 
lanthe. To, 3M* 

I luidethoomem£ J had siae nstsss, TIS 


I dood tip-toe upon a little kiU, 344 
1 thought of thee, 306 
Ibsen'.s plays, 663. Study of, 576 
lehahod, 012 * 

Idea of a Patriot King, 268 
Ideal Husband, The, 565 
Idler, The, 241 

Idylls of the King, 407, 411, 415 
tl Penseroso, 178, 179, 180* 

Iliad, Chapman s translation of, 154, 
342,364; Pope’s translation of, 203 
lUuvunattan, 633 

Imaginary Conversations, 349, 351 * 
Importance of being Earnest, the, 565 
In a Balcony, 431, 432 
In a Gondola, 429, 435 
In Memoriam, 186, 400, 407,408, 410, 
413.* 417 

In the Harbour, 611 

In Vinculis, 489 

Inchhatd, Mrs., 357 

Incident of the Wars of the Hoses, 325 

Incognita 496* 

Inconstant, The, 226 
Indian Burying Ground, The, 607 
Indian Emperor, The, 197 
Indicator, The, 383 
Indolence, Ode to, 315 
Induction to the Mirror Magistrates, 97 
Ingelow, Jean. 471 
Ingoldyhy Legends, 320, 192 
Inheritance, 2lil 
Inland f'oyage. An, 550 
Inn Album, The, 433, 435 
Innisfail and other Poems, 479 
Innocents Abroad, The, 055, 656 * 
Innocents at Home, The, 656 
Inguiry eoneeruing the Prineiples of 
Morals, 284, 285 

Inquiry into the Human Mind, 266 
Institutions, Early It istorij of, 604 
Instructions to a Prince, 13 
Instructions to a Puritan, 201 
Inlelleclual and Active Powers of Man, 
Essays on the, 286 
Intellectual Beauty, Hymn to, 338 
Intentions, 565 
Interludes, 91, 95, 96-07 
Intimations of Immortality, Ode on, 586 
Introduction to the Liierature of Europe 
tn the 15lh, 16fA, and 17tA Centuries, 
391* 

Invasion of the Crimea, The, 603 
Inmsible Man, The, 674, 675 
“ Iota,” 062 
Irene, 228, 241 

Ireland, View of the Present State of, 
120, 267 
Ins, 

Insh Essays, 464 
Irish literature, early, 12 
Irish Melodies, .3,10, 331 
Irish Peasantry, Traits and Stories of, 
547 

Insh People, Address to the, 336 
Insh sagas, 13 el seq , 18 
Insh Sketch-book, The, 512 
Iron Gate, The, 644 
Irving. Edward, 578, Lift, by Mrs. 
Oliphant, 605 

Irring, Washington, 325, 498, 622- 
623, 653 

Isaae Casaubon, 583 
Isabella, 344 

Island of Dr. JIforeau, The, 675 
isle of Dogs, 2'he, lti2 
I Be of Gulls, The, 162 
IsU of Palms, The^;m 
Insad, and other Poems, 425 
lsrajd,m,€a!l* 


It is not beauty / iZemand, 353 
It’s Never Too Late to Mend, 508 
Italian influence on Chaucer’s poetry, 
67; on English hterature, 3; on 
English novel, 105; on 19lh century 
poets, 337, 344,348 
Ituian Renascence, infliHmce on 
English literature, 81,119 
/tolMii, The, %6 

Italian Poets, Stories from the, 348 
Italian Song, 322 
Italian Hton'es, 105 
Itahan Travels, 206 
Italy, 322 

Italy. Renascence in, 76 
Ivanhoe, 327 * 

“ J. C.", 124 
Jahberwock, the, 496 
Jack Binlon, 547 
Jack Sheppard, 546, 662 
Jack Wilton, 108 * 

Jacob Faithful, 647 

Jacobean poetry, 181-190 

Jacobite Journal, 252 

Jacobs, W. W , ($(52 

Jacobus a Voragine, Bishop of Genoa, 

James I of Scotland, 75,116, 274 
James, Henry, the elder, 651 
James IleiirT, the younger, 633 
James, Prof. XVilliam, 604, 651 
James Lee’s H tfe, 435, 477 
Jane Eyre, 519, 520, 521, 522, 523,* 
648 

Jane Shore, 228 

Jar of Honey from Mount Byhla, 
383 

Jason, 450. 452 
.Jealous Ijivers, The, 155 
Jean, 303 * 

JeRcnes, Richard, 553, 556-558 
Jeffrey, Franeis, 3:$0, 384, 385 
Jenny, 442, 41(5,* 488 
Jenny kiss d me, 348 
Jeronimo, 1(X) 

Jessie, the Flower of DusMane, 329 
Jesters, 90 

Jesuits, Satire upon the, 201 
Jew of Malta, The, 102 
Jewel, John, 168 
Jewett, Sal ah Oriie, 634 
Jews, History of the, 599 
Jim, 655 * 

Jo’s Boys, 650 
Joan of Arc, 381 
Joeelin of Brakelond, 11 
Jocnseria, 434 
John BuU, History of, 219 
John Gilpin, 237, 238 
John Inglesant, Ml 
John of Fornsete, 55 
John of Guildford, 20 
John Woodvtl, 363, 364 
Johnson, Samuel, 174, 195, 202, 209, 
215, 230, 235, 240-244, 245, 

246,249, 260, 374, Englamd of his 
time, 229 it sea. ; Lift, by Boswell, 
242, 386 

Johnston, Sir Harry, 065 
Johnston, Mary 634 
Jolly Beggars, The, 301 
Jonathan Wild, 252, 253 • 

Jones. E. C., d82 
Jones, Ebenezer, 419 
Jones, Henry Arthur, 663 
Jones, Robert, 126 
Jonaon, Ben, 100,120,128.146, M7- 
154,169.179,182,206,410; Oda la 
HkaMU,14B^ 
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Joteph and hu Brfthrfii. • 

.loaeph Andrews, 2 1!>, 252, 2.'vi 
Joseph of Exeter, 'M 
Journal, OerkMeyV, 281 
Journal of the Plaque year, 2.2, 213 
Journal to Stella, 215, 217 * 
Juumalism, derolopment of, lOTi, 384- 
389; present day, 658, (i4i4 
Journey Arouqk Prance and Italy, 
Notes of a, 370 

Joumeutothe ff'estem Isles of Scotland, 
211 ' 

Jowett, Beniamin, 457, 583 
Judas, 50 

Jude the Oliseure, 511, 540 
Judilh, 0 

Juqghng Jem/, 537 

Julian and Maddalo. 337, 338 

Julian the Apostate, 425 

Julius Ctesar by Earl of Stirling, 274 

Julius Ceesar, by Sbakebpeare, 133 

Jutnbhes, The. 494 • 

Jumpinq Frog, The, 655-05G 
Jungle Book, The, (>(>9 
Justice and Brpedteneq, 012 
Jusltficaiton hij Jesus Christ, 174 
Juvenilia, 186 

Kant, 298 

karamatnan Exile, The, 427 * 
A‘aian'ia/i, (>()9, (ilO 
K(Mta, John, 7, 151, 308, 342-348, 
390, 409, 428, 413, tiOO, (.07 
Kellie, John, 425, 578, .5T‘> 

K eene Charles, 00(i 
KeliiiseoU Press, 430, 433 
Kemble. Fanny, 407, 409 
Kemble, John. 407 
Kendall, Henry Ciaiciiee, 485 
Kenilworth, 236 

Kennedy, John Pendleton, 023 
Kentucky Cardinal ,4,o33 
Kt'nyon, John, 470 
Ktramos, 609 
Key, Fiancis Seott, 008 
Kick for • Bile, A, 397 
Kidnapped, 550 
Kilhuch and Olwen, 18,19, 35 
Kitmenq, 329 * 

King, Henry, 186 
Ktng and no King, 157 
Rung and ike Ilennil, The, 17 
Ktng Arthur, oi the Hritiih Worth g, 36 
K tng Camhyses, 95 
Ktng Canute's Boat Song, S3 
Horn, 33, 43, 45-40 
Ktng Johan, 95 
Ktng John, 132 

Ktng Lear, 133, 136,* 138,* 102, KKl 
Ktng Victor and KingCI'a^lr’,-\‘tl, 4,<2 
King's breaking his t •• i/.rn, .ti-u of 
iiagna Charta, The, 62 
King e Quair, The, 75 
iiiny’s Tragedy, The, 445 
Kmglake, Alerander William, 603 
ICtngs of England, Hutorq of the, .45.36 
Kingslee, Charles, 401, 50(>-507, 508, 
626,682, 694,657 
King<iley, Henry 648 
Kipling. Rudy-ird. 430, 488, 489, 634, 
659, 660, 667-670 
Ktppe, 675 
Knight, Charles, 405 
Kntght of the Burning Beetle, 157 * 
Knight's Tale, 09, 70 
Knocking at the Gate tn Macbeth, On 
the, 377, 380, 381 
Knolles, Kichard, 113 
Knowledge, Prtnetples of Human, 280, 
283* 


Knowles, James, 593 
Knoales, James Sheridan, 424 
Kno\, John, 274 
Kossuth, IjOuis, Sonnet in, 459 
Kv'ila h han, 316, 319 * 

Ky-I, Thomas, 100 

La Belle Dame sane Mend, 344, 347,* 
667 

La Satsias : The Two Poets of Crotstc, 
431 

Ladies’ Battle, The, 507 
Lady Byron Vindicated. 633 
Lady Isabelta's Traoedq, 295 * 

Ladq of Lyons 425, 547 
ZoJy 0 / pleasure. The, 105 
Lady of ShaloU, The, 4CO, 410 
Lada of the Fountain, The, 18, 20 
Lady otth* Lake, The, 323, 320, 328 * 
Lady Windermere’s Pan, 5(i5 
Lai& Rookh, 330, 331 
L> Allegro, 178,179 

Lamb, Chailes, 155, 172, 256, 308, 
362-308; 369, 377, 378, 38J, 383, 
397. 520.644 
Lamb, Mary, 363 
Lament at the Irish Emigrant, 469 
LampliqJUer, The, 632 
Lanedol, Malory's version of, 79 See 
also Launrelot 

Land oj the Ghttennq Plain, The, 453 
Land o the Leal, The, 4(i‘l 
Land tenure, mcdiaival, (il 
Laiidor, A. H Savage, 6ii5 
Laiidur, Waller Savage, 3iy-3.>2, 358, 
3'I0, 458, 489 
lainfianc, 9 

l..ini;, Andrew, 40, 186, “.Tii, i '■ 
LangiiOTiio, John, 2.1(> 
liangland William, 29-32, 56, IKI 
L.inglDft, Piers, 20 
Laniei. Sidney. 620 
Laodv.ean, A, 541 
Lara. 333 

Lark Ascending The, 538 • 

Imsi Blossom, The 646 * 

Last Confession, A 442, 444 
Jjast Days of Pompeii. 518 
Last Inst ructions to a Puritan, 201 
Imsi teaf, Thi 644. 646 
Last Ltiies. 469 * 

Joist ofth* Mohicans, The, 823 
Isisi kills, rh», 4.13 
Laliiiier, Hugh, 166,167,168 
iMtin Chnsliai'ily, lltsUtiy af^ 383* 
L. 1 I 111 Chronicles, 9 


— histones, 8 d sea. 

— language, 2, 3, 2il 


J.alin Tuior, Lines hy a, 233 
TaUtsr-day Pamphlets, 416 566, 568 
I l.atter^dav Poets, 489 
1 Laud, William, 169 
I Launcelot legends, 40 
Laurence of Durham, 10 
Lavengro, 553, 554, 555 * 

Jmk Tnekes, 162 
Lmwe of Ecclesiastical Polity, 113 
Laws of Man’s SocuU Nature, Letters 
on the, 588 

Lay Mo^s and Christmas Sermons, 575 

Lay of the Broan Rosary, The, 470 

Zau ol the Last Mtnstrd, The, 323, 326 

Layamon, 33. 37 

Lays of Ancient Rome, 421, 587 

Lays of France, 479 

Lays of the Scottish Cavafterr, 427 

Imys of the Western Gael, 419 

Le Brut, 33, 37 

Le Gallienne, Iticluid, 487, 665 
LeMar GMdio, 14 


Lead, kindly Light, 579 
Leap of Roushan Beg, The, 611 
Lear, Edward, 494, 406 
Leaves of Grass, 614, 615 
Lecky. William Edward Hartpol^ 
578,604 

Lee. Nathaniel, 197, 238, 251 
Lee, Sir Sidney, 576, 665 
Lee, Sophia, 358 
Leech, John, 606 
Legend eveli>8, 22, 24 
Legend of Good Women, The, 67 
legend of Juhal, Tlu, 474 
legend of Sleepy Holloir, The, 622 
legend of the Assumption of the Virgin, 
22 

legend of the Holu TlooJ, 22 
legenda A urea, 22 see also Golden 
Legend 

Legends and Lives of the Saints, 21, 
22-24 

Legends of New England, 012 

legends of St. Patnefe, The, 479 

Legends of the Viigin, 22 

ladimann, K C., 497 

I/eigh, Henry S., 495 

Leith Races, 275 

Leland, ('Iiarles Godfrey, Ool 

Lidand, Tliomas, 355 

J-enore, Scott’s translation of, 2!)8,320 

Leonidas, 233 

Leonora, 676, 677 

LeNsiiig’s ll■flueIlee on Coleridge, 371 
letter on thr True Ve$ of Retirement, 268 
Letter on J oleralwn, 278 
Li ’U r to a Noble Ijuri, 308 

’ >rdVhesterfield,2\2 
’ • f aria Gisborne, 3.39 

lers of 17th rrntury. 219; 

1 1 !'• . century,264-2<i6 
IeU..3 and Soeuu Aime, u35 
letters and Speeches tJO liver i'romwell 
267,606 568, 5701571 
Letters. The Fairfax, 267 
Letteri, FamsHar, by Howell, 2b8 
letters. Familiar, by Richardson, 247 * 
Letters from Swsden, Norway, and 
Denmark, 395 

letlrrs of an Amenean Farmer, 622 
I.etlrrs of C()W|.ei, 238 • 
letters ol Lady Montagu, 264, 265 * 
letters of Lady Russell, 220 
Letters of Lora Chesterfield to his Son, 
2G6 

Letters of Mr. C. J. Yetlowplwsh, 512 
letters of I'halani, 2'’'2 
letters of Walpole, 266 * 
letters on the Laws of Man's Social 
Nature, 588 

letters on the Spirit of Polnoltsm 
268 

Letters on the Study of Histon' 201? 
Letters, The Poilon, 110* 
leUetrs to Gilbert Jmlay, 395 * 

Jetty's Globe, 424* 

Zenana, 379 
la'vcr, Charles, 512, 547 
Lever, Thomas, 107 
Lemoihan, The, 273. 276, 277 • 

Lewes, George Henry, 529, 575, 587 

Lewis, - Monk,” 323, 357, 630 

Lewti, 316 

Leyden, John, 329 

Liars, The, 663 

Liber A mans, 370 

Liberal hdiualion, if, 591 * 

Liberty, by Tliomsoii, 232 
Liberty, On, by Mill, 586 
Liberty of Unlieeneed Prin/lna, Speaek 
for, 178 
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Xi&rory, Tkt, 239 
Liddon, Canon, 583 
lift mid Death of Mr. Badman, 174, 
175 

Life and Deafh of Ned Browne, 107 
Li^mid Death of Tom Thumb the Oreat, 

Life in a Love, 435 
Ltfe m the Fteids, 557 * 

Ztfe of Arnold, by Stanipj, 605 
JAfe of Bums, by Cunningham, 329 
Lefe of Bums, by Lockhart, C05 
L^e of Byron, by Moore, 330, 605 
Life of Carlyle, by Froude, 5^ 
lefe of Chaucer, by Godwin, 302 
lefe of Chriilopher North, 378 
Life of Goethe, by Lewes, 575, 605 
Life of Goldtmith, by Washington 
Irving, G22 

JAfetf Henry F7/7, byLord Herbert, 


lAfe of Samuel Johneon, by Boswell, 
242, .ISO 

Tefe of Macaulay, by Tieveljan, G05 
Life of Lorenzo de i/ediri, l<y lioscoc, 
300 

Ltfe of Sir Thomas More, by Mackin¬ 
tosh, 385 

Life of Napoleon, by llii/litt, 370 
Life of NeUon, by Soiilliey, 320 
Ltfe of Lanrenee Ohpkant, by Mrs. 
Oliphant, 605 

Ltfe of Plea of Mirandola, by More, 82 
Ltfe of Savage, by Johnson, 241, 242, 
243 • 


Life of Schiller, by Carlyle, 566 
Ltfe of Scott, by Lockhait, (>05 
Ltfe of John Steiixng, by Carlyle, 506, 
568, 571 

Life of Strafford, by Foster and Brow ii- 
ing, 428 

Life of TannahiU, by Motherwell, 329 

Ltfe of Jeremy Taylor, by Ileber, 420 

Life of Washington, by Irving, 022 

Ltfe of Wesley, hy .Southey, 320, 321 * 

Life V ithoui Principle, 642 

Life’s Little Ironies, 541 

Light of Asia, The, 483 

Light of Other Days, The, 331 

Light Princess, The, 549 

Light verse, 491 

Lighthouse, The, 548, 611 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, 387 

Lilhburlero, 201 

Ltlliput Legends, 483 

Liilo, 226 

Lilly, William, 81 

Lime Tree Bower, The, 316 

Limits of Bdigious Thought, 583 

Linacre, 81 

Lincoln, Abraham, 652 
Lines by a Latin Tutor, 333 
Lines on a Bust of Dante, 620 
Lines on an Autumnal £t.en'ny,316 
Lines on Chaucer, 73 
Lines on ths Death of Dr Sutfl, 210* 
Lines to Adam Senvener, 67 
Lines wnUen among the Euganean 
BilU.m 
Lingara, John, 390 
Linton, Mrs. £. l.ynn, 533 
Literary Club, 241 
Literary Influence of Academies, 573 
Literature: see also Knglish Literature 
Literature and Dogma, 574 
Literature, Dramatic, of the Age of 
Eluabtth, 370 

Literature, Elizabethan, 576 
Literature, Engluk, Short History of, 

676 


LUerature of Europe in As ISA, lOtA, 
and 17l& Centuries, 391 * 

Little Child? s Monument, A, 482 
LtUle Dorril, 601 
Little Lord FauntUroy, 684 
LtUle, Thomas, Poems of, by Moore, 
330 

Little IFoiiim, 650 
Lives, by Walton, 172 
Lives of ths Norths, 210,268 
Liies of ths PoUs, 241, 243, 244 * 
Lives of the Saints, 699 
Locke, John, 273, 277-280, 281 
Locker-Lampson, Frederick, 350, 494 
Lockhart. John Gibson, 386, 005 
Loekiley HaU, 407, 410, 414, 416, 459 
Loeksley HaU Sixty Years After, 412, 
418 

Loemologia, 192 
Lomne, 138, 459 

Lodge, Thomas, 101, 107-108, 115, 
124,125 

LofTt, Capel, 419 
Logic of political Economy, 380 
Lollard moveinetil, 63, 78 
Lombard Street, 604 
London, by Besant, 511 
London, by Dunbar, 77 
London, by Johnson, 241 
London Gazette, 210 
London Lack penny, 73 
London Life, A, 633 
London Magazine, 303, 377, 387, 420 
London Poemi, 479 
London I'tstons, 488 
London Voluntaries, 488, 660 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworlli, 41, 
608-611 
Longing, 465 

Longsuiord, Earl of Salisbury, 35.5, 3.57 
Tjooking Bad ward, 454 
Looking Glass for London and England, 
100, 107 

Lord of the Isles, .586 

Lord Ormont and hts Aminta, 534,538* 

Loma Doone, 550 

Lost Days, 416 * 

Lost Leader, The, 430 
jMos Eaten, The, 409, 410, 413 * 
Lough Derg Pilgrims, The, 547 
Loie, 419 

Loie and a Bottle, 226 
Lore and A gc, 362 
/.ore and Life, 2(^! * 

Dire and Mr. Lewisham, 674, 675, 676 
Love (’bale. The, 424 
Love for Love, 223, 224 
Love tn a Life, 435 * 

Lore in a Valley, 534,537,538 
Love t» a Wood, 223 
Lore in, Erile, 475, 476 • 

Love in Several Masques, 251 
Love is Enough, 452 
Lone Sonnets of Proteus, 489 
Love’s Ordeal, 479 
Lore’s Lahnitr's Lott, 131, 134 
Lovel the Widower, 512 
Lovelace, Richaid, 188 
Lover, Samuel, 492, 547 
Lover's Appeal, The, 85 
Lover's Litany, The, 88 * 

Lover’s Melancholy, The, 164 
Lover's Quarrel, A, 435 * 

Lovers of Gudrun, The, 452 
Lout Tide on Grand Pd, 621 
Lowell, James Kussell, 608, 635, 639, 
644,645,047-049,653, 069 
Lucas, £. V., 497, 665 
Luanda, To, 188 

Luck of Roaring Camp, The, 654, 655 


Lucretius, by Tennyson, 4i0,411,415^ 
677 ^ 

Lucretius, by H. A. J. Munro 573 
Lucy Gray, 307, 311, 313 * 

Lullahy of a Lovor, 86 * 

Luria, 431,432 

Lushiiuton, Henry and Frank, 16Z 

Lusty Tavenlres, w 

Luttrel, Narcissus, 210 

Luve Roun, 63 

Lyall, Edna, 633 

Lyali, Sir Alfred, 484 

Lyndas, 177, 178,179, 374 

Lyeus the Centaur, 420 

Lydgate, John, 7^74 

Lycii, Sir Charles, 290, 501 

Lying Lover, The, 210 

Lyj^^ John, 09,103,105,107,109,1 i 1 

Lyric, first English, 6 

— poetry, Jacobean, 183 

— poetry, mediaeval, 53 

— political, 62 

Lyric wrileis, Renascence, 126 
Lyrical Ballads, 307, 312, 311 
Lytton, Lord (Bulwer Lytton), 393, 
425, 517 

Lytlon, Lord (“Owen Meredith ’’), 483 

Mabinogion, 20, 35, 577 
Macaulay, Thomas Bahingtnn, 208, 
385, 427, .596, 597-.'*98, lifW, 601, 
051; Life, by Trevcly.in, 605 
Macbeth, 133,1J4, 138, 141 * 
M'Cartliy, Justin, 605 
Macdiiiiald, George, 479, 519 
MePingal, 607 
MacVltcknoe, 107,198 
Mackail, Prof., 452, 577, 665 
Mackay, Charles, 479 
Mackenzie, Compton, 662 
Mackenzie, Henry, 297 
Mackintosh, Sir James, 385 
Maclaien, Ian, 552, G(i2 
M'ljennan, John Ferguson, 604 
“Macleod, Fiona.” See Sharp 
ilham 

Macklin, 227 

Maepherson’s Ossian, 12,16, 294, 296 
Afaa World, my Masters, A, 161 
M.agazines, 387 
Magmn, William, 547 
Maiiaffy, Prof. J. P., 577 
Mahony, Francis, 38T 
Mttia, Ode to, 346 
Maid Manan, 358, 360* 

Maid of Honour, The, 163 
Maid's Revenge, The, 165 
Maid's Tragedy, The, 156 
Maiden of the Beech Tree, The, 549 
Maiden Queen, The, 223, 228 
Maine, James Heniy Sumner, 604 
Moilland, F. W., 603 
Making of England, The, 601 
Malcontent, The, 148,155, 160 
Malloch, David, 234 
Mallock, W. H.. 564 
Malory, Sir Thomas, 34, 36, 79, 104, 
105,115 

Malthus, T. R , 368, 370, 386, 402 

— Reply to, by Uariitt, 368, 370 
Mamillia, 100 

Man, Essay on, 203, 2M * 

Afan and Superman, 672, 673 
Man from Ae North, The, 076 
Man tn ths Moon, The, 125 
Man of the World, A, 227 
Afan Aat Corrupted Hadleyburg, Ths, 
656 

Manawyddan, son of lAyr, 18 



MoiuZatav, 000, 007, 068, 000 
MandevtUe, Sir John, 1'nttU of, 117 
Mandrakt Song, IM 
Manfred, 333 

Mangan, James Clarence, 427, OCl 
Manfey, M»., 259 
Manly Htatt, The, 186 
Manning, Cardinal, 683 
Mannynfc BoberL of Broune, 25 
Manael, Uean, 683 
ManMfiddFart, 202, 264 
Mantueri^ found t« a BottU, J, 030 
Map (Manes), Walter. 11,38 
MarAla f'aun.Tht, 624, 6K, 020 
Mareellus eaa BannthM, 360, 351 * 
March of Mon, The, 487 
Margante of America, The, 107 
AfertaiM M *he Moated Orange, 400 
Harionua Scotus, 10 
AferittS, 564 

Marka-wiWe Song, The, 477 * 
Marlowe, Chrisloplirr, 86,00,101-104, 
119, m 137,140, 293 

Marlowe, Death of, 424 
Mofmwn, 323,3^ 

Manh, Mn., 518 
IfarsAei of Glynn, The. 631 
Marston, John, 148,154 
Manton, I'liilip Bourkr, 482 
Marriage, 301,> 674,675 
Marriage a la Mode, 223 
Marriage, Four Chief Plaeei of Serip- 
ture which treat of 178 
Marriage ot Ueattn and Uett, The, 304 
Marryal, 6'rL’denck, 255, 547 
Marlin Chuzdetnl, 498, 502 
Martin, Sir Theodore, 493 
Martineau, Harriet, 315,377,517,520, 
629,57^ 587, 588 

Martineau, James, 400, 529, 553,500, 
564, 588-591, 593 
Marvell, Andrew, 189, 201 
Mary, 394,395 

Mary II, Memoire of Queen, 220 
Mary Stuart, 459 
Mary Tudor, 425 
Maryland, my Maryland, 427, 621 
Masericld, John, 4!k), (i58, 659, 600, 
064 

Maehe and Faces, 567 
MaeMam, 556 
Mason, William, 328,235 
Maigne of Anarchy, 3:i7, 339, 341 
Masque of Pandora, 6U9 
Masquerades, 231 
Masques, by Jonson, 148,150 
MoMaere of Pans, The, 102 
Massey, Gerald, 482 
Massinger, Philip, 139,163-104 
Massingtoo, William, 28 
Master Mugues of Saxe OoAa, 437 
Master of Bollontrae, The, 550 
Mosterman Ready, 647 
Match at Mtdmghi, A, 155 
Math, son of Mathonwy, 18 
Maturin, C. R.. 390. 030 
Maud, 410,411,414,416 
Maud Mulhtr. 613 

Maurice, Fiederick Denison, 375, 575, 
682,584, 580, 590 
Maurier, George du, 666 
May, Phil, 6M 
May Day, 635 
May Games, mediaval, 90 
May Quern, The, 409, 416 
Mayor of Cambridge, The, 641, 644 
Mayor of Quinborough, 101 
Measure for Meemre, 133, 137, 140,* 
141* 

Meehoniem of Ae Seauene, The, 290 


INDEX 

Medei, The, 107,108 
Medtd of John Bayes. The, 107 
Medina English Cknreh Chronicles, 
278 

Mediavol Hteratuie, 20 at sea. 

Medui, Cosmo de. 424 
Medid, Lorenzo de, Life, 390 
MeMoerity in Lose Bejeeiei, 184 
Meditation on a Broonutiek, 215 
Meeting at NigM, 429 * 

Mdampus, 538 
Mehneourt, 358, 359 
Melville, llerman, 623 
Melville, John Whyte, 648 
Memoir writers of MghteenUi century. 
204-268 

Mimotres de la Vie du Comte de 
Cramont, 220 

Memoirs hy Mrs. Haywood, 259 
Memoirs of a Catalier, 202 
Memoirs of Lady Fontikawe, 220 
Memoirs of Lord Herxey, 285]^206 
Memoirs of Queen Mary II, 220 
Memoirs of Miss Sidney Biddulfk, 250 
Memoirs, The Vemey, 267,* 2ra * 
Memoranda during the War, 614 
Men and Women, 431 
Mendicant friars, 20 
Mental science, 291 
Menhemt of Venice, The, 105,131,134, 
140 

Mereuriue Brkannime, 196 
Mercurine GalloMgieus, 196 
Jlfsmtry, The, 196 

Me.'edilh, George, S58, 442, 458, 602, 
533-541, 542, 553, 578, 633, 658, 
671, 678 679 
” Meredith, Owen,” 483 
Merlin, legends of, 40 
Mermaid, The, 329 
Mermaid Tavern, 146,149 
Merope, 464 

Mery Play between Johan Johan, the 
husband, Tib his wife, and Sir J(dtn 
lha Pneet 96 

Mery Play between Ae Pardoner and 
the Frere, 97 

Me^ W^ee^^Windsor, The, 131,132, 

Message, The, 183 * 

JfeMidar, 462 * 

Metamorphosw of Pygmalion’e Image, 
154 

Metamorphosis of Tobacco, 156 
Metaphysical poetry of Donne’s 
school, 181 

Metaphysical Socic^, The, 593 

JUefeinpsyc/mu, 183 

Metre, development of English, 21 

Meziee, History of (As Conquest of, 651 

Meyn^ Alice, 476, 490 

Michael and his Lost Angsl, 003 

Michael Angelo, 462 

Michel, Dan, 29 

Mickle, Wiliiam, 236 

MUreeosmus, 155 

Midas 99 

Middle Ages, scholarship and Latin 
writers of, 9 

Middleton, Rev. Conyers, 285 
Middleton, Thomas, 161 
Midnight Mast of the Dying Ytar 600 
Midshipman Easy, 647 
Midsummer Holiday, A, 460 
MidsasisMr Asbsi, A, 13^ 134 
MtWas, 655 
Miwsians, the, 14 

Mill, John Stuart, 374, 398, 399, 406, 
5iki. 584-586, 500^ 657; Autobio- 
yra^y, 584 • 
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If jB M Ae Flote, The, 639 
Millais, i2r John Everett, 441 
Milter, Ough, Autebioyraphy, 591 
Afiffsrs Daughter, The, 400, 416 
Milman, Henry Hart, 893,425,899 
Milnes, Ricliara Monckton, 493 
MUton, John, 86, 14& 147, 106, lia 
177-181,209,214,273,2^, 
during bis uni& 140-147; LowcRb 
Essay on, 648; Macaulay's Essay an, 
697; Pattison’s monograph no. 
683 r- —• 

Mind, Inquiry tnfv Ae Human, Ml 
Miniele^e Wooing, Tim 638 
Mintelsring Spintt, 427 * 

Minot, Laurence, (a 
if The, 2S& 

MinstrdBoy, The, 513 
Minstrels, tno early, 4,104 
Mifutrelcy, Ancient and Modem, 819 
Minetretsy of the Scotlieh Border, 828 
Hinto, Willtim, 676 
Minch Phys, 90.91-05 
Mirades, Eeeay on. 285 
Afiraiida, 858 

Mirror for MogiBratet, A, 86 
Mueellaneout Eeeaye, by Hazlitt, 872,* 
373* 

MiscOaniee, by Fielding, 252 
Mieeellasiue, by HMifai, 207 
Misfortnno of Elphm, 356 
Miefortunu of AiAur, 30,97 
Mme p neemtd&am, 483 * 

MUs KUmontogy, 421 
Million to China asd Japan, NarreHm 
of a, 556 

Mitford Mary RusaeD, 261, 387,617 

Mitfoid, Wilfimn, 380 

Mtihridalee, 228 

Mixed Essays, 464 

Midy Dirk, or fkt IFAtCs Whale, 628 

Modem En^ish LUerature, 576 

Modem Fanet, 482 

Modem Ouidee «/ EnalM Thought in 
Matters of Fakh, 575 
Modem Loos, 458,477,684,537 
Mod^ Painters, 441,559,560 
Modem Dtopio. A.674 
Mofl Phadw^M 
Mohkh in StBe Street. 613 
Monasteries as schooh of UtsntUNL 
9,10,272 

Monastic schools in Ireland, IS 
Money, 425, 547 

Money-Coutts, Francis B. T., 487 
Monk seholars, 7,9 
Monk, The, 357 
Afesl Plane. 338 

Montagu, Lady Mary Worthy, 2BL 
26V206, 273 
Montague, Mrs., 231 
Montaigne's influence on English 
ess^i^ 207 

Mont^menr, Ahzand^ 274 
Montgomery, James, SlA 426 
Mont^mery, Robert, 322 
Moonstone, The, 548 
Moore, George, 658, 668 
Moore, Thomas, 2^, 330^ 87^ 608^ 
661 

Moral and PMUieed Eeeaye, flBS 
Mored Ode, A, 21 
Moral Semtimente, Theory ef, 401 
Morality plays, 91,96^ 

Merate and LeyieUHon, Primeiy le e of. 

398.400 . . 

Morale, Inquiry n as im ai n y Ae Prss* 
einln o/T^^ 386 
More, Hannah. 231,900 
Hon^ Henry, 182 
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Hon. Sir Thoimi, 81-83, 84,85,137, 
18^168; J^o, by Mackintosh, 385; 

a j attributed to Shakrepeare on, 

I 

Morin, James, 647 

MoiIb*, Bonry, 576 

Morley, Loid John, 534,577,606 

Moflqr, Thomaa, 126 

Jtfsr a i a y CkromieU, 360 

Mtnama U4 

Morris, Lewia, 470 

Morris, WiUiam, 7, 33, 295, 407, 441, 
442,443,449-457,658,665 
Morrison, Arthur, 662 
Mprtal Antipalky, A, 644, 645 
Mortt PAtihwr, by Malory, 36, 70, 
104,115 

Jfsrir PArikur, by Tennyson, 410 
Mcutafrom e* Old Manu, 624, 626 
Jf aCksr^ Ptelura, On tka Jlaeapt of ny, 
237,838* 

Motbenreli, William, 329 
Uodu,SS3 

Motley, John Lolhrop, 651 
Jfeamtim Dndt, Tke, 223 
Mouaa, foe 300 

Mr. H - , ^63,364 

Jfr. laaaea, 633 

Mra. Zaieealer’a School, 364 

Muck Ado about Nothtng, 132,134 

Hnlgrare, Earl of, 202 

Mailer, Mas, 509 

Mwmdt at Cdrdia Carmina, 353 

Jfaairinal Traxuvag, Common-aenaa 

Mnnra, H. A. J., 577 
Mwrdar eonaidarad aa one of tke Fine 
Arta, 252, 380, 381 

Mnrdera tn the Rua Morgue, The, 630 
Murray, Prof. Gilbert, 577, 665 
MuaPa Looking Glaaa, The, 155 
Muaie 341 * 

Mnaveand Moonlight, 479 
Muaiciana, Renascence, 126 
Mg Aiwl, 644 * 

Mm Book*. 321 • 

Jfy Dark Roaahen, 487 
Laat Duehaaa, 429 

Mm Love w like a Rad,Bed Roae, 302, 
308* 

Jfy ATooef 548 

Jfy Own Jtme*, Uutory of, 268 * 

Jfy Skadoie, 466 • 

Jfy Siater'a Sleep, 444 • 

Jfy Star. 435 

Jfy Slwfy Window*, 647,648 • 

Myers, Ernest, 482, 466 
Myers, Fredemk W. H., 480 
Mystnisa, 81k 80^ 01 
Jnstaris* of OdiUpko, Tke^SSS * 
Mgaterpof EdmniVreod, The,49B,500 
Myaterv of Mona Bogat, The, 630 
MythoraRical cycle of Celtic sagas, 13 

Nabbim, Thomas, 155 
Napier, John, 289 
Napier, Sir William, 301 
Napier,SirW. F. P..603 
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Reply to UOaoit. 868,870 
Repin of a» Adjudged Cnee, 238* 
Representative Oo e a in ment, 686 
Jfaymeiifafire Men, 635 
Repreteor, Tka, 110 
Reproof. The, 265 

Reaearcn, arnolariy. In 17th and 18th 
centuneL 271 
ReepeetahHUy, 4,21 
Keatoratioo, Court poeta of, 201 
Mmaiaaf, Letter on Ae True Um ef. 


na^us* 
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Rnam tf Ike Drutee, The, 481,432 
Return the Ufaftea, rjka, 641,548 * 
Roe. John Creedy, The, ^ 

Reo el a l ion gf BL John the Divine, The, 
487 

Rttenge, 228 
Revenge, The, 416 
Revenge ef Antonio, The, 155 
ReseugtFt Tragedy, The, 168 
Reveru of Poor Susan, 307 
Review, Defoe’a, 212 
Revolt of Idam, 337, 336, 339 
ReoeUt of the Tattare, 377, 379, 881 
Rerolutioaaiy formula in preaent-day 
literature isi 
Reynoldo, Joabua, 241,242 
Rhoda FUming. 534 
Rhyme ef Ae Dueheee May, The, 470 
Rhya, Emeet, 6C1 
Hhya, Sn- Jom, 677 
Rinido, David, 408 
Rice, Jamen, 511 
Richard IlAOR, 138,184 
Richard III, 132 
Richard Cared, 634 
Richard Coeur de Lion TomanceL 41 
Richard of Hampole: eee Rolle, 
Richard 

Richard Ae Reddete, 30 
Riehardaon, Samuel, 241, 247-251, 
253, 250, 263,356 
RiehdUu, 425 
Kicketta, Charlca, 665 
Kidse, W. Pett, 662 
Ridley, Nicholas, 167 
Riddlet, Cyiiowuif'a, 6 
/fMiuf, 648 
Rtvdl^ia, 197 
Rtvde, The 227 
River Charles, The, 611 
Righla of Man, The, 396 * 

Rimini, 342, 348 

Ring and fka Rook, Tka, 428,433,436 

Rip van Winkle, 022 

Ripley, George, 650 

Rise of the Dulth Republic, The, 651 

Rispah, 407 41J 

Road m Life, or Song of the irtsh Pod- 
boy, The, 102 • 

Roaa to Ruin, The, 227 
Roan .19 SirL The, 161 
Boh Roy, 827* 

JloUera Enifuiryintn the OameeefAe 
late Increase of, 229 
RoLene and Maljfne, 78 
Robert de Meliin, 9 
Rolwrt de Retinea, 9 
Robert Paleoner, 549 
Robert of Sinly, 41 
Robert fka Dmf, 107 
Robertaon, Frederick William, M 
Robartaon, T. W., 663, 664 
Roberteon, William. 269 
Robartaouan SchobI of Drama, 200 
Robin Rood Ballads, 56 
Bobina, Elisabeth, 662 
BoHiiison, Crabb, 231, SOB 
Rebratan Orueee, 110, SU, 212, 2UL 
ni 

Rochetter, Earl of, 201 
Rodenek Random, 255 
Roger of Hovedoi, 10 
Roger of Wendover, 11 
Rogeia, siunueL, 178, 246, 806, 882, 


Roland, atoiy'cyrle of, S3 
Roland and Otind, 40 
Roile, R'chard, 9, 20. 21.25.27 
Roman Actor, The, 164 
Romms Empua, The Bely, 606 


69? 

jM^Empiee, DedsneandFdSefAg, 

Roman inBuence, 2,7 
etory-eyclea,80 
Roman ae Smi, 86 
Roman de la Rote. 87 
Reman de Ron, 86 
Romsmee e/ IFoe, T^ 647 
Romancea, alliterative, 47'>68i OB^jr, 
21,32 at aay.; early,courtly poatij. 
32-62; hiitoxical, 606; nieiu* 
■val,popularpoeti7,68| Vietoriaait 
646 

Rommtie Adventures ef u MilkmaU, 
The, 641 

Romantic element in English Btere* 
ture, 32 et eeq.\ UaUnian, 606; 
■tory-cycles, ES af aaa. 

Romanticism, dechne <^1911 in En» 
lish 6cUon, 355; in Germany, 297. 
29K, 299; revival at, 292 eL eeg.; 
III Victorian era, 596 
Romoiqi Rye, The, 65^655 * 

Romaanf of Mararet, The, 470 
Rome, Bidary of, 609 
Rome, Btory-cycka of, S3,84 
Romeo and Jimet, 106,131,140 
Romilly, Sr Samuel, 403 
Romney Mar A, 660* 

Romney’s Remorse, 411 
Romola. 529, 63f,* 532 
Roate ef the Mountaku, The, 480 
Rory O'More, 641 
Roi, the bard, l6 
Rosalind and Bdtn, 838 
Rosalynde, 107 * 

RasamenA by Addison, 210 
RosamonA by Swinburne, 459 
ResamiMidL ^ Daniel, ISB 
Rosamund, To, by Chaucer, 67 
Roiamund Oray, 864 
Rosdad, 235 
Row Of, William, 390 
Raiaxie, Williiuu Caldwell, 483 
Roscommon, Earl of, 200 
Rose, Holland, 605 
Roseberv Lord, 605 
Rose Mary 3^445 
Roses, 481 * 

Rosa Adriu, 497 
Rosa, Alexander, 875 
Rossetti, Christina Gewgina, 448,479- 
473, 490 

Rosaelti, Gabrid ChaTteo Dante, 7, 
352, 407, 440-449, 45(1 457, 468, 
459, 461, 476, 6ffl. 616; Stopfoni 
Bnwke*sRfHdyof.676 
Rossetti, WiJIuun, 448 
Roughing t(, 656 
Round 7abib.7ke, 870 
Roundabout Papin, 412,618 
Rouaaeau, J. J., 294,296,880 
Rowe, Nirbolas, 288, 251 
Rowley,_Williaiii, Ij^ 161 
Rowley Reeme, 48, 286 
Roxana, 812, 213 

Royal Society, The, 192,222,980,820 
RalUyaf o/ Ooutr Khayyam, 467 
Rudd to fke Aody of Tnpdi, 436 
Rule Britannia, 8w 
Rvlts to SirvanU, 216 
RMnnoNe Stag, thr, 681 
Rand We, Poeme waafipfi e i of, 418 
Rum Rides, 887* 

Rarai Sporle, 205 
Rushwoith, John, 267 
Ruskin, f Ohn, 405,408,441,442,444, 
451. 4.^4, 494, 568-663, 664, 667, 
576. 667, 666 

idflNly BacImIi 
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Aunan 8koru of the Black Sea, The, 
65G 

Rath, 307, 526 
Rymu, Tbomaa, 219 


SiCKTiLU, Sir Tbomas, 66,91,97,103 
SaeriSee of haoe, Ihe,9i* 

Sod Shemetd, The, IM, 151 
Sagu, Coltic, 13-20 
St Albui’a Abbey, school of historical 
wnten at, 10,11 
A. Brandon, Legend of, 23 
A. Ceedia's Day, Ode lo, 198,199 * 

Sk Dunstan, 8, 23 
A. Ivee, 550 

A. Katherine, miracle play of, 02 
A. Keneltn, 8, 23 
A. Leon, 357,* 392 
A. Margaret, Life of, 22,23 
A. Mwhad, Legend of, 23 
A. MiehaeVe Chatr, 320 
A. Nieholae, 91 
St Patrick, 16 
— Legendi of, 479 
A. AspAen and Herod, 56 
A. Thotnae, Legend of, 24 
SUNfs Tragedy, The, 506 

Legends and Lives of, 16, 21, 


— Newman's Lives of, 599 
Saints' Everlasting Best, 169 
Samtabury, Prof., 112,116,173, 576 
Simons and Hemajphroditus, 156 
Saltnagundi, 622 

Samson Agonidas, 178, 170, 181 * 
Sanderson, Robert, 1(^ 

Sandford and Merton, 357 

Sandra Belloni, 534 

Sands of Dee, The, 506 

Sandys, Edwin, 113, 166 

Sanity of Art, The, 073 

AapAe and Phao, 99 

Seator Resortus, 387, 566, 567, 571 * 

Satire in verse, Orst, 86 

SaSre against Firtue, 201 

Satire on Edinburgh, 77 

Sarirs upon a Woman, 201 

Satire upon the Jesuits, 201 

Satires of Cireumstanees, 541 

Satirical verse, 62,125, 491 

Setisimostix, 148 

SsApr, The, 148 

Sava^ Ricbaid, 229, 230, 241 

— lAfe, by Johnson, 241, 242, 243 * 
Smeay, The,m 

8aal,4aO 

Saxon genius, the: see Anglo-Saxon 
SeasUl Letter, The, 624,* 625, 627 
Seasiet Shaud, The, 557 
Seonu from Clerteal Life, 529 
Schiller, Carlyle’s lafe of, 656 
Adkolar Oypsy, The, 465 
Sdiolaily research during 17th and 
18th centuries, 271-272 
Scholanhip, medisval, in Inab monaa- 
terien 13 

Sdkoel for Scandal, The, 227 
AAoelmaster, The, 111, 115 
Sti M m i s f rees, The 204 
Schools and coIlMea, foundation of, 
81, 272-274 
Sobraner, Olive, 662 
Scienoe, influence on life and thought, 
591 St eeg.; influence on present- 
day fiction, 662; progress from 16tb 
tolOth century, 287-291 
Scientifie histonan, the, 596 

— movement of Victorian age, 405, 
406 

— school of hiitoiy, 600 


Scientifie BeSgion, 556 
Seientsfie Sulgeets, Familiar Studies on, 
290 

Scorn not the Sonnet, 308 
Seomfid Lady, The, 157 
Scotland, History <^260 
Scott Alexander, 274 
Scott, Michael, 547 
Scott Reginald, 134 
Scott, Ar Walter, 30, 255, 260, 261, 
262,m 294,208,209,321,322-329, 
333,^4, 358, 385, 366, 387, 389, 
390, 528, 666; Life, by Lockhart 
605 

Scottish Chiefs, 358 
Scottish folk poetry, 301; literature, 
m 14th and 15th centuries, 75-77 , 
verse and prose from 16th century, 
274 

Scotua, Mananus, 10 
Scourge of ViBatny, The, 154 
Scrivener, JAnes to Adam, 67 
Seulptura, 222 

Sea, call of, in earlier Renascence 
literature, 117-119 
Sea Lady, The, 875 
Sim Limits, The, 447 
Sea Spray and Smoke Drift, 484 
Seaman, Sir Owen, 491, 407 
Search for Money, The, 155 
Seaside and the Fireside, The, 611 
Seasons, The, 232,* 203 

Authority m Religion, The, 588, 

Second Mrs. Tanqueray, The, 663 
Sedley, Sir Charles, 201, 202 
Seeley, John Robert, 578, 596, 604 
Seggers, 33 
Semnus, 146, 150,156 
Selden, John, I7l 
Select Charters, 602 
Selling of Joseph, The, 621 
Senior, N. W., 386 
Sense and Sensibility, 262 
Senses and the IntelUet, The, 587 
SensUive Plant, The, 339 
Sentimental Journey, A, 256, 257 * 
September in Auelratia, 485* 

Sermone of the Poets, 164 
Sesame and LUiee, 663 * 

Settle, Elkanah, 197 
Aem Lampe of Arehsteeture, The, 
559* 

Seven Saga, 41 
Sewall, Judm, 621 
Shadow, The, 540 
Sbadweil, Thomas, 197, 223 
Shakespeare, William, 87, 89, 95,100, 
101,102, lot 105, 106, 111, ISO- 
MO, 146, 147, 162, 230, 293, 297, 
374.663 

— England of his dav, 126-130 
Shakapeare, A Study of, 463 * 
Shakapeare, Sonnet by Longfellow, 
610 

Tales from, by Lamb. 

Shakespeare's Prederessars in the Eng- 
lish Drama, 5^ 

Shall J, wasting tn Despair, 186 
Sharp, William, 486,649,676. 661 
Shaving of ShagpiU, The, 6^ 637, 
640* 

Shaw, Bernard, 611, 517, 646, 657, 
m, 663, 664, 065, 670-673, 674, 
675^677,678 

She M not fair to outward view, 
420 

She Stoops lo Conguer, 227,245 
She wauUifBu oould, 228 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 201, 293, 294, 
290, 306, 309, 310 320, 331, 332, 
330-342, 343, 357, 358, 366, 300, 
393. 428, 461, 464, 619, 657, 658, 
661, Essay on, by Thompson, 400; 
Stopford Brooke’s studv of, 576 
Shenston^ William, 233, 294 
Shej^heard’s Ctdendar, by Spenser, 120^ 

Shejksrd’s Calendar, The, by dars^US 
Shepherds Garland, The, 125 
ShepherPs Pipe, The, 181 
Shepherd's Play, 93 * 

Sheridan, Francea, 259 
Shendan, Helen, 469 
Sheridan, Richara Brinatey, 227 
Sheiioek Heimss, 662 
Shipwreck, The, 235 
Shirley, James, 163, 223 
Shirley, 520, 522, 523, 625 • 
Shoemaker u a Gentleman, A, 155 
Shooting, Treatise on, 85 
Short History of Engluh Literature,S16 
Short Studta on Great Subjects, 599, 
600* 

Shortest Way with Dissenters, The, 211 
Shorthouse, John Henry, 531, 578 
Adgwick, Henry, 587 
Sidney, Henry, 220 
Sidney, Ar Phihp, 87-89, 100, 112 
113,116, 119 ,132 
Siege of Corinth, The, 333 * 

Siege of Milan, The, 40 
Sigerson, Dora, 476 
Sighs from Hell, 173 
Signs o/ Change, 451 
Sigourney, Mrs., 608 
Sigurd the V oleung, 452, 453 
Sdae Mamer, 474, 529. 530, 532 * 
Silent Woman, The, 149, ISO, 156 
Silex Seintillans, 185 
Silver Sand, 483 
Silverado Squatters, The, 560 
Simeox, Qenrge Augustus, 483 
Sime, Sydney, 6G6 
Simeon of Durham, 10 
Simple Story, A, 357 
Simpletons, The, 541 
Sunt William Gillmore, 623 
Sing-Song, 472, 473* 

Aimer’* Comedy, The, 633 
Sion's Eleyiee, 189 

Sir Charles Grandison, 248, 249, SSO • 
Sir Ferumbras, 40 
Sir Fopling Flutter, 223 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, 40, 
48-51,104 

Sir Harry Wildair, 226 
Sir John Oldeaeile, 411 
Sir Thomas More, 139 
Am, or the Cham, 281, 283 * 

Suter Helen, 326, 442, 446 * 

After Songs, 490 * 

Skeat Prof. W. W., 577 

Skelton, John, 74, 77, 572 

Sketch Book, 622 

Sketch of American History, 269 

Sketches in Flanders and Germany, SS9 

Sketches of Autumn, 240 

Skinner, John, 275 

Skylark, Ode to the, 310, 339 

daughter of the Innocents, 02 

Slavery, Poems on, 609 

Sleep and Po-try, 344 

Sleeping Beauty, The, 322 * 

Aoane, Ar Hans, 231 
Smart Christopher, 235 
Smith, Adam, 284, 400-402, 583 
Smith, Alexander, 478 
Smith, Ooldwin, 658 
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Smith, Hrary, 1C8 
Smith, Horara, 23!) 

Smith, James anil Horace, 491 
Smith, Sydney, 384 
Smith, William, 290 
Smollett, Tobias George, 229, 254- 
255, 250, 209 

Snake Charmer, The, 482 * 

Snov Image, The, 026 
Snowbound, 012 
SoeuU Eseags, 568 

Soaal Nature, Letter on the Lavu% of 
Man’s, 588 

Social politics o( nineteenth century, 
390, 392; Ruskin’s viens on, 501 
Sonal Statics, 591 
Sonety and Solitude, 035 
Sonology, Principles of, 592 
Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister, 430 
Solitude, Ei'ioy on, 200 
Solomon, 205 * 

Solyman and Perieia, 100 
Some Emotion^ and a Moral, 633 
Some Thoughts on Education, 273 
Somerville, Mrs, 290 
Son and a Brother, Notes of a, 651 
Song, by Beddoes, 351 * 

Song, by Darley, 354 * 

Song of Alysoun, 55 
Song of Brunanhurgh, 7 
Song of Myself, 620 
Song of Roland, 33, 34 
Song of the Body Electric, 616 
Song of the Gold Gitters, 420 
Song of the Husbandmen, 62 
Song of the Kings of Gold, 420 
Song of the Open Road, A, 017 
Song of the Pines, 310 
Song of the Bulling Earth, 617 
Song of the Shirt, 421 * 

Song of the Soul, 182 
Song on -the Battle of Levei, 62 
Song, Three Books of, 609 
Song to David, 235 * 

Song writers. Renascence, 121, 120 
Sonq'i, by .1 nnson, 151, 153-154 * 
Songs and A in, 120 * 

Songs and Ballads, by Mickle, 236 
Songs before Sunrise, 459 
Songs of a Worker, 479 
Songs of Experience, 304, 305 * 

Songs of Innocence, 304 '-KKi,* 306 * 
Songs of Two Nations, 459 
Sonnet, development of, 65,124 
Sonnet, by Hawker, 420* 

Sonnet on the Nile, 348* 

Sonnet to Louis Kossuth, 459 
Sonneteers, 124 

Sonnets, hy Shakespeare, 132-133 
fionnsb, by Wor^worth, 308, 311, 
312, 313 • 

Sonnets from the PorlugueH, 471 * 
Sordello, 4^ 

Sortitmie and Astrology, 380 
Soul of a People, The, 483, 665 
SouTs Tragedy, A, 431, 432 
SouBi Sea House, 365, 366 
South-wester, The, 538 
Southema, Thomaik 228 
Southey, Robert, 298, 320-322, 385, 
386,^7 

Sowdona of Babylon, 40 
Spaniik Curate, The. 157 
Spanieh Gipsy, The, ov Middleton, 101 
Spanieh Gypsy, The, By George Eliot, 
474 

Spanish influences on Enghsh litera¬ 
ture, 3 

Spanish Literature, History of, 050,651 
Spanieh Nun, The, 381 


INDEX 

Spanieh StudmU, The, 600 
Spanish Tragedy, The, 100* 

Sparks from the Flint, 185 
" Spaamodic School, The,” 493 

Dramatic Poets, 

364,365 

Spectator, The, 105,* 208,209, 210,384 
Spectre Bridegroom, The, 622 
Speculative and ^Kypestiiie Essays, 565 
Speculum Europee. 113 
Speculum Homtntf, 72 
Speddine, James, 467 
Speech for Ike Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing, 178 

Spencer, Herbert, 59. 273, 374, 454, 
529. 562, 589, 590, 501-592, 657 
Spenser, Edmund. 116, 119-124, 230, 
267 

— Observations on, by Warton, 235 

— school of, 181 
Sphinx, The, 476 
Spinoza, A Study of, 588 

Spirit of Earth tn Autumn, The, 537 
Spirit of Palnotism, Letters on, 268 
Sptnl of the Age, The, 370, 393 
Spleen, 233 
Spontaneous Me, 616 
Squire of Alsalia, 223 
Stalky 4 Co , 667 
Stanhope, Philip Dormer, 266 
Stanley, Dean Arthur Penrhyn, 583, 
60S 

Slansbury, Joseph, 607 
Staple of Newes, The, 149, 151 
Star-Spanyled Banner, The, 6t)8 
Slate Affairs, Brief Histonnd Relation 
of, 219 

State of Europe during the Middle Ages, 
390,391* 

Statesman, The, 422 
Statesmen, Twelve English, mono¬ 
graphs on, 605 
Statue and the Bust, The, 431 
Steel Glass, The, 86, 125 
Steele, Richard, 208, 210-211, 226, 
366, 515 

Stella, Journal to, 215, 217 * 

Stephen, J. K , 491, 495, 497 
Meplien, Sir I.eslie, 575, 633 
Steps to the Templt, 185 
Sterling, John, 586; Carlyle's Life of, 
566, 568, 571, 605 
Sterne, Laurence, 195, 255-258 
Slerry, Ashby, 495 
Stevenson, Robert l,ouis, 256, 488, 
550-551, 574-575, 616, 638, 639 
Stewart Dugald, 583 
StiUingfleet, Benjamin, 231 
Stirbng, Earl of, 274 
Slones of Venice, The, 454, 559, 560 
Slones from the Italian Poets, 348 
Storming of Nazareth, The, 487 
Story of an African Farm, 662 
Story of Constance, 67 
Story of Damd Swan, The, 625 
Story of Gnielda, 67 
Story of the Cur'd Dancera, 36 
Story of the Sacrilegious CaroHers, 30 
Stow, John, 111, 167,168 
Stowe, Hamet Beecher, 632 
Strafford, Earl of, 267; Life, by Foster 
and Browning, 428 
Strafford, m,m 

Strayed Retelier and other Poems, 464 

Street, G. S., 665 

StreUon Water, 445 

Strode, Ralph, 51 

Stnitt, Joseph, 358 

Strype, John, 268 


Specimen Day^ 614 
Specimens of Engfesh 


Stubbes, 111 

Stubbs, William, 596, 602 
Studies in the Aenoiesance, 564 
Studise of ChnstiaiMty, 588 
Studies on Great Subjects. Sheri, BMl 
600* 

Study of History, Letters on the, 288 
Stue^ of Ibsen, 676 

Stu^ of Medtmval and Modem Ei^ 
lory, 602 

Study of Religion, 588, 690 
Study of Spinota, A, 588 
Style, development of prose, 111 
Sublime and Beautiful, Essay on Ike 
269 

Suckling, John, IM, 188 
Sumer ie tettmen in, 65, 56 
Summer m Aready, A, 633 
Summer Night, A, 406* 

Summer Wind, A, 476 
Sunday at Hampstead, 46C 
Sunday up the River, 468 
Sundenny Floods The, 451 
Sunnee, 021 
Supereeri'^ion, A, 446 * 

Supplication, 188 * 

SufrpoeeSjThe, 86 

Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl irf, 86, 
97,119, m 

Suspina de Profundis, 377 
Swellfoot the Tyrant, 339 
Swift Jonathan, 194, 202, 208, 200. 
21^219, 273, 387, 613; Jefber 
quoted on, 387 * 

Swinburne, Algernon CbailM, 7, 88, 
154, 196. 3^, 407, 442, 443, 457- 
463,523, 534,615, 663, 660 
Sybil, 516 
Sylva, 222. 288 
Sylvia, 353 

Sylvie and Bruno, 496 
Symonds, John Addington, 486, 565 
Symona, Arthur, 488, 660, 665 
SympiKumola, 5M 
System of Magic, 212 

Tahle of the Springs of Human Aetun, 
400 

Table Talk, by Coleridge, 375 
TMe Tofk, by Haalitt, 370 
TaUe Talk, by Skelton, 572 
Tabu Talk of Selden, 171 
Tabley. I^rd de, 476, 482 
I'ltin Bo Chuatlgne, 14 
Taking the Bees, 612 
Tale of a Tub, 214,215, 216,217 • 
Tale of Drury Lane, A, 491 * 

Tiles, by Crabbe, 239,* 240* 

Tales from Sh^cesptare, 363, 364 
Jufes of a Wayside Inn, 600, 611 • 
TcUes of Mean Streets, 662 
Tales of New England Life, 634 
Tales of the HaU, 239, 245* 

Talfourd, quoted on Hazlitt, 360 
Tafienn, 18, 20 
Tam o' Shanter, 301, 302 
Tamburlaine, 101,103, 110, 429 
Tamerlane and outer Poems, 630 
Taming of the Shrew, The, 132,162 
Tanered, 516 

Tanered and Gismunda, 97 
Tannahill, Robert, 329; Ztfe, by 
Motherwell, 329 
Tanner, Thomas, 272 
Tarquin and Lucrece, 133 
Task, The, 237, 238 
Taste, Esioy on, 374 
TatUr, The, 195, 208, 209, 210,* 364 
Taylor, Baysrd, 620 
Taylor, Sr Heozy, 422 
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Tnior, Jcmny, 160, M9; lift by 
Haber, 426 
Taylor, Tom, S06 
Taylor, wnliM^ 296 
Taara, /ib Taon, 414 • 

TtU ml M mon how fair the it, 18(1 
NNalt Biart, The, C30 
Timpiit, The, 110,134, Ml • 

Sir Wilbam, 207, 211, 220, 

TimpU, The, 166 
Ti» Thoutand a Fiar, 547 
raaaal of WiUfM HoB, The, 510 
Tmitr Stubtnd, rA(,210 
Ibnnyion, AKretl, 3(^ 270, 203, 338, 
406, 407-418, 428, 420, 435, 400. 
467, 408, m 659, 603; Stoplonl 
Brookel Stady of, 570 
Tmnyaon, Frederick, 408,424 
Tut of At jyVrborvakt, 541, 546, 

en 

TulameiU of Orettid, SO 
ToUamentt, 601 

Teutonic elements in English literature, 
1 H ttq.: tee alto Anglo-Saxon 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, 217, 
23S, m, 405, 404, 511-51C, 517, 
523,071 

Thaiieat of Wanaw, 358 
Thalaba At Dutroyer, 320 
TkoHolopnt, 607 
Theatres, Elisabethan, 127 
Theologiana, American, 010 
— from Fisher to Jeremy Taylor, 
100 K MS. 

of Victorian era, 578 
Theory of Moral Sentimenls, 401 
Then it nae Luck aboot Ae Iloote, 230, 
275 

Thierry and Theodora, 158,100 
Thirlirall, Connop, 598 
Thomas the Rhymer, 38 
Thompson, Francis, 489, 490 
Thomson, Jamea^ 232-233,203, 204 
Thomson, James (the second), 403,408 
Thoreau, Henry David, 400,553,557 
674, ^-042, 648,050,053 
Thonyhtt in a Garden, 189 
ThooihU on At Treient JHumUenl, 
270* 

Thnle, Mra., S3L 242, 244 
Throe Bookt of Bony, 000 
Three Dialoguit tielween Bylat and 
nUonne, 280 
Three A'i'ms, The, 611 
Throagh One Adminitlralian, 634 
Tbreeeh <he Ceemnes mlh a Donkey, 
550 

Tbniah in Fehnary, The, 538 
Thurloe, John, 207 
Thyreit, 405 • 

Thyren, 552* 

Tirti^ Thomu, 204 
Tieknor Oeoise, 385,050,651 
TiAe, The, fl» 

TUinti from At Settient, 77 
TiHotaon, Johm 207 
21in5a(#o>i, by Tennywn, 408 
Timhnrtoo, by Thackeray, 512 
Time Machine, The, 674 
Tieu’t Laughtno Stoeki, 541 
Tism of Athene, 134 
Tintem Abbey, 300, 312 
Tiptoft, John, Earl of Worcester, 78 
Tiroi. 475 
TiMSMf, 467 

•lie PUyAe't a Whore, 104 
Ttthet, Bittory of, 171 
Jilhomui, 410, 413, 415 
of Eonoar, 171 


Todhmter, John, 486 
Toleration, Letter on, 278 
Tom Cnn^'t Log, 547 
Tom Jonei, 230, SS2 
Tom Sawyer, 056 
Tom Thumb, 220 
Tom Tiler and his Wife, 05 
Toao Banoay, 075 
Too FailhJiU, 475* 

Toe Loft, 435 * 

Topt^tnrvey World, 484 * 

Tottitt MueeBany, 85 
Tour m Ae Pratnet, 022 
Tone Aronyh Great Britain, 212 
Tourneur, Cyrd, 1C2 
Town, the call of the, 488 
Town, The, m* 

Town Monte and the Country ifosM, 

The, 201 

Town Traveller, The, 552 
Townclcy plays, 02, 03-04 
Townclcy, Charles 227 
Tower of London, The, 540 
Torophilui, 111, 112* 

Tractanan movement, the, 294, 407, 
578 

Trartsforthe Timet, 579, 580, 582 
Trade milds, 95; performance of 
plays oy, 02 

Trayedies of Shaketpeare, Ettay on the, 
3G5 

Tnsedy, 00; English, beginnings ol, 
91; first English, 07 
Tragedy of Dim, 1C0 
Trag^y of Tragedtet, 251 
Tragic Comediant, The, 534 
Tragic Lift, Poemt of, 634 
Traherne, Thomas, 1(19 
Traill, H. D., 570, 002 
Traile, by Gower, 72 
Tratfor, The, 105 • 

Traits and SAries of At Irish Peasantry, 
547 

Tramp Abroad, A, 650 
Transeendenlal movement, the, 034, 
618, 010 

Travel literature, modern, 065 
Travel Chat, 621 
Travel Farm, 056 
Traveller, The, 245 
Travels of Sir John ManietiBe, 117 
Treasure Island, 550 
Trrainret hidden t» Books, The, 603 * 
Treat ill and good short Refreyle betwixt 
H’lnner and Waster, 48 
Treatise of Governments, 278 
Treatise on Development, 290 
Treafue on Eduration, 278 
Treatise on Human Nature, 283 
TrealUe on Shooting, 85 
TreUimey, E. J., 337 
Trevelyan, Sir George Otto, 537, 005 
Trial of Treasure, 95 
Tnale of Margaret Lindsay, The, 387 
Tneh to Catch the Old One, A, IGl 
Trieotrin, 533 

Tristan and Isold in Arthurian cycle, 
38 

Tristram and Iseult, 467 
Trhtram of Lyonttte, 458 
Tristram, Shandy, 249, 256, 257,* 615 
Tristran and Iseult, 40 
Triumph of Beauty, 105 
Triumph^ L^t, 3w 

Troifae and Cretriia, by Chnueer, 67, 
104 

Troilui andCreseidn, by Henryaon, 75 
Troilus and Creenda, by Sludieapearp. 
133,137,140 


Troibu andCreseiia^itemy davalop- 
ment of story of, 39 
Trollope, Anthony, 516-517 
Trollope, Mrs., 518 
Troy sago, the, 39 
Troy Town, 142 

True Bom Englishman, The, 211 
True Patriot, The, 252 
True Relation of the Apparition of oho 
Mrs. Peal. 212, 213 
l^mbull, John, 007 
Trumpet-Major, The, 641 
Trumps, 051 
TuBoehaorum, 275 
Tune of Seven Towers, The, 452 
Tunnine of Elynor Bummynge, 74 
Turterville, 86 
Turkish Letters, 264 
Turner, Charles Tennyson, 406, 424 
Turner, Sharon, 380 
Turner, Mr. Thackeray, 454 
Tusser, Thomas, 80 
Twa Dogs, The, 301 
“ Twain, Mark," 653, 655 
'Twae when Ae seat were roaring, 205 
Twel/A Night, 132,140,* 141 
Twave English Statesmen, monographa 
on, 608 

Twice Told Tales, 624, 026 
Twilight of the Code, 359 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, 131 
Two IdyBs of Cockayne, 4C8 
Two tn the Campagna, 434 
Two lAuU Wooden Shoes, 633 
Two Magics, The, 633 
Tiso Noble Kinsmen, 139,167,103 
Two on a Tower, 541, 545 
Two Years Ago, 500 
Twopenny Post-bay, The, 330 
Tyburn executions, 231 
Tynsn, Katherine, 476 
Tyndale, William, 84, 111, 165 
Tyndall, John, 593, 595, 596 
Types, 023 

Types of EAteal Theory, 688, 500 
Tyranme Love, 228 

Udall, Nicholas, 97, 273 
DUima Thule, 009 
Ultonian saga, 14 
Ulysses, 410, 411, 415 
Uncle Bemut, 033 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 632 
Uneommercud TravsBer, The, fiOl 
Under the Greenwood Tree, 541, 544 * 
Under Ae VwleU, G4G 
Undergraduate Papers, 457 
Unfortunate Traveller, The, 108 * 
Unknown Bros, The, 477 
Unknown God, An, 670 * 

United Kingdom, Political History of 
the, 652 

United Nelherlande, History of the, 651 
U ’•tted Slates, Bietom if the, 051 
Univerial Pamon. 2w 
University wita, the,JD9 
Unnidural ComW TAs, 163,104 
Unto Ail Lait, 560 
Upon Weelmineter Bri^, 318 
Upton, Prof., 588 
Urfey, Thomas d’, 201 
Um Burial, 171 • 

Urquhart. .Sir Tlioinss, 1T3, 271 
Ussher, James, 109 
Utilitarianism, 684 
Utopia, 81, 82-83, 145. 173 

Fafeattne MVlutehy, 547 
Vampire, The, 067 
Vanbrugh Sir John, 225-220 



Vam»'$ 8km. 46B 

Fani/y Vmr, 612,613,614,615,516 * 
Fofiiity o/ Uwmmh Wuku, Tkt, 241, 
243 * 

Varuties of jStHomu ExptrioKet, G51 
PaMdL 866* 

VtMim Tmtdm, Tk^ 613 

Vaughan, Heniy, 185 

Fmwa Prcitnwtf, 288 

FMiifawli<4Mtf,132 

Vera, Sir Aubrey de, 425 

Vere, Aubrey de (theymnuer), 479 

Venui WeJk, A, 418 

Vmie, Juice, 676 

Vemey Uamnn, Tkt, 267,* 268 • 

Verw) Wiitcn, Early Engkab, 73: 

tu oho Poeta 
VttHott of Creation, 581 
Fta Crum, Wil 

Firar of WaktfiM, Tkt, 245,246 * 
Victorian era, the, 403 tt uf. 

Vutoria of Loot, Tkt, 477 
Flew of ue Freient Stott of Irdoni, 
130. %7 

Flew of Ou StttU of Europt durimg tAe 
Miimt Amt, m 391 * 

Ftnce and Opioioiu, 572 
Villagt, Our, 261,* 617 
Villagt, The, 239 
VMage Blaelstnttk, Tkt, 609 
Fdlagt Commumttiet tn Ike East and 
West, CM 

Villagt Epuode,A,9SB» 

Villagt .^netr^ Tkt, 419 
ViJle^ Palnarek, The, 419 
Village Wife on Ae Entail, The, 411 * 
VilleUe, 5^, 521.522 
FtSon, Pune’e tcanslationa of, 485 
Vincent, Thoinaa, 192 
FtneenC Corbtl, (fn, 149 
Vtndteation of Natural Soeiety, 209 
Vindteolion of the ifi^lite ojtf’omen, 
394, 395* 

Virgidemtarum. 125 

Vir^, Drytlen'a tranalationa of, 197 : 

tee alto .I'nctcl 
Ftjyin Martyr, The, 103,104 
Vig^nia, Hatory and iVewnf Slate of 

Virginiant, The, 512, 514, 515 
VtrgiHtbu* Puentque, 6U), 674 
Vtrginiut, 424 
Firio Pauli, 22 

I'lMon, Essay tovards a New Theory of, 
280 

Vision of Judgment, ^3, 334, 330 
Visum of Sir Launfal, The, 047 
Firion of Sudden veath, 3V7, 380 
Fwion of the Daughters of Album, 304 
Vuion of Ae Eoty Bood, 23 
Vitalis, Ordericus, 10,37 
Fittona, 534 
Fivian Grey, 616 
Fixen and Ithmael, 533 
Foicet of At Ntght, 608, 611 
Volpone, 149, 150, ISl, 152,* 150 
VoxClamantis, 72 
Voyage of SL Brandon, 16 
Voyage to Lisbon, 252 
Foyoyee, Hakluyt’s, 118 * 

Voytey Inhtntanet, The, 664 
Vulgarity and Affmtation, On, 373 

Wacc, 86, n 
WaddinKton, Samuel, 486 
Wade, Tnomaa, ^3 
Wakeflebl Playa, 93 
Walden. 038. 639, 641 
Wale of ilka Town, 275 
Walker, Emery, 065 
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Walker, Frot HuA 606 
Wallace, Prat. Aliml Russel, 692 
Wallas, Graham, 003 
Waller, Edmund 187,196 
WalpMe, Sir Homce, 203, 21& 230, 
m, 256, 205, 206,* 294, 310, 324, 
356,881, 620 

Walrus and tke Coryenfer, Tire, 490 
Walton, lana, 113,169,172,182 
Wtdy, iealy,J2 
Wanderer, The, 280 
Wanderins aebolara, 68 
IPar e/the WarUt, The, 674 
War WaiU, 462 
” Ward, Artemus.” 653 
Ward, hoL A. W., 065 
Ward, Mm. Humnhra, 400, 602 
Ward, W. G., 404 578, 582,593 
Warner, William, 36 
WancD, John Byrne Leieeeter: eee 
Tabh^, Lord de 
Warren, Samud, 547 
Warton, Joaepb, 235 
Warton, Thomas, 235 
Warwick, Countess of, 220 
Washington, Lift of, 082 
Watkin^on Sguarr, 033 
Wat^man, The, 375 
Water Babtet, 507, 506 
Water of <ke Wondrous /else. The, 
452 

Watson, John, 552 
Watson, Wilham. 657, 059, 670, 078, 
679 

WaitSy Ibuc, 234 

WatU>Dunton, Theodore, 352, 353, 
443, 452, 458, 460. 482,577, 039 
Waugh, Edwin, 411 
Wauerley, 3^ 

Wavcricy Novela, 326 
IPaiwf and the War, The. 482 
IFay of ok Flesh, The, 517 
Way of the World, ’J he, 223, 224 • 
Way to Win Him, The, 226 
IPe Twain, 676 
WeaUh of Nations, The, 401 
Webb. Sidney, 005 
Webbe, William, 116 
Webster, Augusta, 475 
Webster, Daniel, 052 
Webster, John, 100,103 
Weddak and Ont-el-Bonain, 408 
Wedding, The, 105 

IPeck on Ae Concord and Memmae 
Btvere, A, 038, 039 * 

WnMy Neuet, 

Weekly Begieler, 397 
IPrtr of Bermtston, 550 
Welt at the WorlWt End, The, 453 
IP(0 Bdoved, The, 541 
Wellinglon, Ode on Ike Deatk of the 
Duke of, 415,416* 

Wells, Chsrics Jeremiah, 352-353 
Weils, Herbert Oeorgi-. 057, 058, 659, 
002, 600, 071,074-076 
Welsh Arthurian romance, 34,35 
Webb literature, 18 
IPcnding^£t/c,28 
Wedn, (^les. 235, 408. 425, 578 
— Lye, by Southey, 320,321 * 
Wessex as inteUcctual centre, 7 
Wetttz Poems, 541 
IPeeacx TaUt, 641 
IPest Inditm, The, 227 
IPcif IPtnd Ode to Ae, 294,338,338,* 
840,* 341, 809 
Weetmineter, 611 
IPeetoniielir Bridge, 488 
Westmintlar Jtm'ew, W8, 529, 699 
Weetmrd Ma, 508,607,* 608 
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IFef Shad ami a Flowing Sea, A, BS8 
Wethcrell, EKaabetlK ^2 
Wharton, Edith, ^ 

Whately, Riebara, 578 
Where atd yaw eamafrom, Bahy daarf 
479 

Wliite, Jameo, 388 
IP/iile ZbnI. Tks, 160* 
Whita8hif,Tha,*Vh 
Whitnnft Kiehard, 611 
Whitman. WalL 653, 013^. 667 
Whittier, J ohn Oreenleaf, 011-013,652 
Whole Data of Man, The, 240 
IPAom GodhaA Jetned—, 070 
Why don't the Men Prapaeef 492 
Wide, Wide World, The, 032 
WidowtrV Boueet, 671 
Wideith. 6 

WiAand, or As Trane/ormaften, 622 
Wii^n, Kate Douglae, 034 
Wilb'iforce, Samuel, 578,582 
WtU Gallant, The, 197, 223 
Wild Goose Chase, A, 157 
WBd Life in a Southern County, 557 * 
Wilde, Oscar, 565, GG4 
WUhebn UtxsUr, Carlyle'a tianstation 
of, 506 

Wilkins, Mary Eleanor, 034 
Willey, Richard, 117 
WUliam and the Werwolf, 48 
William of Malmesbury, 10, 35,36 
William of Neu bui^h, 10^ 35 
William of Pedeme, 41 
Williams, Roger, ^1 
Willis, Nathaniel Parker, 020 
Wills’ ColTee-lioiiae, 194 
Wilson, John, 386 
Wind, Jke. 452 

Wind among Ae Heeds, The, 481 
Wind and TPow, 477* 

Wind Waves, 483 
Windsor Forest, 203, 232 * 

Winner and ll'aster, Treotw and good 
short Refreyts betwist, 48 
Wiutsr Sketch, A, 483* 

Winter Walk, d, 238 • 

Winter’s Tale, A, 101, 107,134,141 * 
Winthrop, Theouore, 633 
Witeker, U 

Wiseman, Cardinal, 583 
Wtek. d. 322 • 

WuhesforAe Supposed Mtstreet, 185 * 
Wikh of Atlas, The, 339 
iPitdk of Praaue, The, 633 
Witchcraft, 134 

Witehet and OAer Nig^t Fears, 307 * 
Wither George, 180 
Wit’s Btertalton, 184 
Wi//y Fair One, The, 165 
Wives and Daugitere, 520 
Wid/rnin’sDu^SM* 
Woihtonecraft, Mary, 392,394-395 
Wofecy, 006 

IPaeian in tke Moon, The, 00 
Women in WAile, Tke, 648 519 
Woman killad wifk Atndnete, 161, 
102 * 

Woman of No Importonet, A, 505 
Woman, Satire npon a, 201 
Woman Sold, A, 475 
Woeian'e Lore, 353 
Women and Boeet, 436 
Women beiaure Woman, 161 
Women, education of, 273; position 
in eighteenth century, 231 
Women, First Blast against the Mon- 
etrout Begiment of, 274 
Women noi-eliiti of eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, 258-204; o{pn>spntdny,fl02; 
U victMian atw, 617-6W 
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Woron^gorta of the TictorUn wa, 

Wondtr Book, Th$, 624 
Wondtrfvl Vuit, The, 075 
Wood, Anthony, 272 
Wood, Mrs. Henry, 508, 533 
Wood beyond the Wwrld, The, 453. 
456* 

Woodlandere, The, 541 
Wooda of JFeetertnain, The, 537 
Woolman, John, 022 
Woolner, Thomns, 476 
Worcester, John Tiptoft, Kari of, 78 
Worde, Jan Wynkyn «1 p, 80 
Wordsworth, William, 237, 293, 294, 
299,307-313,314 315,321,825,3.34, 
340, 370, 372, 375, 377, 406, 460, 
468, 585, 607, 035, 057, 059, 006, 
668; Etsay by Lowell on, 048 
WoHd, The, 186 


World, BiUory of Os, 114,115 
Wotddre Emptiness, The, 189 * 

Worst of It, The. 436 
Worthies M England, 172 
Wotton, Mr Harry, 267 
Wound! oJT Civtl War, Iff! 

Wreck of the Schooner Hesperus, The, 
611 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 193, 290 
Wrestling Jacob, * 

Wrongs of Women, 394, 395 
Wutheritu Heights. 469, 519, 520 
Wyatt, Thomas, 85, 124 
Wycherley, William, 223 
Wyclif, John, 30, 63, 78, 84,165 

Yankee at the Court of King Arthur, A, 
656 

Ye Mariners of England, 330 * 

Yeast, 500, 507, 508, 509 


Vesta, WilUani Duller, 481, C61 
YsOov Bock, The, 600, 662 
Yenutsee, The, 023 
Yonge, Charlotte, 633, 578 
York cycle of plays, 92 
Yorkshire Tragedy, A, 138, 139,162 
roH Neva- Can TeU, 672 
Young, Edward, 206. 228 
Young May Moon, The, 331 * 

YouBi and Age, 319 
Youth and AH, 437 
Youth of England to Garibaldi't 
Legion, 477 

Yu-Fe-ya's Lute, 475 * 

Zangwill, Israel, 662 
Xanont, 518 
Zapolya, 319 
Zinratt, The, .'154 
Eoonomta, 236 






